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108.  An  improved  Lodge  Gate-Fastening      -  442 

109.  Cast-iron  Leads  to  Wooden  Gates        -  443 
lis.  An  Improvement  on  AmoCt's  Stove     -  444 
114, 115.  Rammers  for  Ground,  with  Cast- 
iron  Heads  ...  445 

119.  An  economical  Hot-Closet         -  -  447 

122~12&  Views,  Plans,  and  Sections  of  a 
Glass  Case  for  growing  Plants  without 
Aresh  Supplies  of  Water  and  Air  482—485 

129.  An  Earthen  Water-Holder,  for  sinking 

in  the  Ground  at  the  Roots  of  Dahlias  525 

150.  A    Dahlia-Holder,    for    showing    cut 

Flowers  -  .  -  .526 

131.  Williams's  Boiler  for  heating  Hot- 
Houses       ....  526 

0PERAT10N& 

25.  Root-Grafting  the  Tree  Peony  -  -164 
96, 27.  Veneer-Grafting  .  .  164, 165 

28.  An  improved  Mode  of  Budding  >  -  165 
59.  Budding  with  a  terminal  Eye    -  -  292 

136—138.  Different  Modes  of  securing  newly 

planted  lYees  against  high  Wind  545-^7 

PLANTS. 

9.  Cireus    speciosfssimus  on  a  Trellis  in 

the  Stove  of  T.  Holman,  Esq.,  of  FoUc. 

stone       ...  -  .22 

83.  Cone  and  Seed  of  Flnvm  LUve^na  -  128 
43.  Pfcea  Nordmantana  .    -  -  -  226 

44-48.  PInus  ooc^a  -  -  237. 239 

49L^54.5&   Plcea  cephal6nica,  the  Mount 

EnosFine  .  -  -238—240 

57, 5&  Tkxm  Harringtont'dfui  -  -  273 

139.  Portrait  of  Lkrix  commtinis  p6ndula 

God8&U«,  in  the  Hereford  Nursery     .  548 

176.  Cypress  of  Mifitra       .  -  -  696 

177.  Cypress  of  Somma  -  -  -  700 

INSECTS. 

21,22.  Celery  and  Chrys&nthemum  Leaf. 

Miners  (Tephrltis  onopdrdinis  Fab.)  104, 

105 

GARDEN  STRUCTUREa 

68,  63.  Plan  and  Elevation  of  the  principal 
Entrance  to  the  Leeds  Zoological  and 
Botanical  Gardens        ... 

64.  EUevation  of  the  Orangeries,  Hot-houses, 
Museum,  &c.,  of  the  Leeds  Zoological 
and  Botanical  Gardens 

65, 66.  Plan  and  Elevation  of  the  Conserva- 
tories for  Palms  and  tropical  Fruits, 
designed  for  the  Leeds  Zoological  and 
Botanical  Gardens 
Section  through  the  principal  Entrance 
and  Orangery  designed  ror  the  Leeds 
Garden  _  -  .  • 

Elevation  of  the  Entrance  Lodge  from 
Leeds,  Burley  ...  312 

70^— 7S.  Plan,  longitudinal  Section,  and  cross 

Section  of  a  Mushroom  House     .  334—336 

78, 79.  Thatched  Umbrella  Seat  formed  round 

a  living  Tree  at  Redleaf  -  .363 

111,  112.  Plan  and  Section  of  Part  of  a  7-in. 

Brick  Wall       .  .  -  .441 

133 — 135.  Plans,  Sections,  and  View  of  a  Ruk 
tic  Door,  swung  on  Pivots,  with  Rustic 
Porches  -  -  -  539^^1 

140—142.  Double  Triangle  Trellis         .  509, 510 

146, 147.  Ancient  Egyptian  Gateways  for 
Gardens 

148—153.  Details  of  a  Wire  Trellis,  on  an  im 
proved  Construction,  erected  at  Car- 
clew  .... 

160.  Rustic  Alcove  at  Cheshunt  Cottage 

164.  Grotto  and  Umbrella  Tent  at  Cheshunt 

166.  Covered  Seat  of  Grotesque  and  Rustic 
Masonry  ... 

167, 168.  Rustic  covered  Seat  of  Woodwork, 

with  panelled  Back        -  .  -  660 


67. 


68. 


308 


309 


311 


312 


-  611 


632 
644 
654 

658 


No.  Pkge 

169—171.  Views  and  Details  of  a  Hot-house 
on  the  lUdge-and-Furrow  Principle  of 
Mr.  Paxton,  erected  at  Cheshunt   66^  6G9 

COTTAGES  AND  LODGES. 

86,  87.  Penshurst  Lodge  at  Redleaf;  Ground 

Plan  and  Perspective  View       >  .  372 

8&  A  Cyclopean  CotUge  at  Redleaf  .  373 

89.  Ground  Plan  of  the  Cyck)pean  Cottage 

at  Redleaf  -  .  .374 

95^102.  Various  Details  of  an  improved  and 

very  economical  Cottage. Window  438, 4S9 
103—107.  Details  of  a  Cottage-Door  Stay.Bar  409, 

440,441 

157.  Groimd  ;Plan  of  Cheshunt  Cottage,  the 

Residence  of  W.  Harrison,  Esq.  .  638 

PLANS  OF  GARDENS  AND  COUNTRY 
RESIDENCES. 

2.  Mount  Grove,  Hampstead  -  .5 

3.  Kitchen-Garden  at  Mount  Gxove  .  6 
13.  Rock-Garden  of  Thomas  Millie,  Esq.  -  50 
61.  BiUington*s  Plan  for  the  Leeds  Zodogi. 

cal  and  Botanical  Gardens       .  .  307 

69.  Plan  for  the  Leeds  Zoological  and  Beta- 
nical  Gardens,  presenter!  to  the  Com. 
mittee  by  Joshua  Major    .  .  314,  $15 

73.  The  London  Horticultural  Society's  Gar. 

den,  as.  originally  laid  out  .  .352 

75.  General  Plan  of  Redleaf,  previous  to  Mr. 
Wells's  Improvements         -  -  356, 357 

76.  Plan  of  the  Grounds  at  Redleaf,  with 

Mr.  Wells's  Improvements    .       .  358,  359 

82.  Plan  of  the  I^wn  and  Flower-Gardens 

at  Redleaf  -  -  .3^5 

159.  Ground  Plan  of   the  forcing  Ground, 

Flower-Garden,  American  Garden,  %na 

Farm- Yard  at  Cheshunt  Cottage  642, 643 
165.  General  Plan  of  the  Grounds  of  Ches. 

hunt  Cottage       ...  eS6,  657 

VIEWS  OF  GARDEN  SCENERY. 
1.  Flower.Garden  at  Mount  Grove  .      8 

4  View  from  the  Drawingroom  at  Mount 

Grove         -  -  -  .7 

5.  View  of  the  House  at  Mount  Grove  -  8 
14, 15.  Views  in  the  Rock.Garden  of  Thomas 

Millie,  Esq.  -  -  -  52, 53 

74.  View  of  Redleaf  flrom  the  Rocky  Lawn  .  355 

77.  Rustic  Billiard.Room  in  the  Dutch  Gar- 

den at  Redleaf        -  .  .361 

80.  View  of  Penshurst  Entrance- Lodge  and 

Gate  at  Redleaf  -  -  -364 

83.  Rustic  Orangery  in  the  Dutch  Garden  at 

Redleaf      -  -  -  .367 

84.  English  Garden  uid  Summer-house  at 

Redleaf  .  .  .  .369 

85.  Entrance  to  the  Rocky  Lawn  Arom  the 

English  Flower-Garden  at  Redleaf     .  371 

90.  Aquarium  and  Rockwork  at  Redleaf    >  375 
'  91.  Rocky  Lawn  at  Redleaf         -  .376 

92.  Rockwork  on  the  Lawn  at  Redleaf       -  377 
98.  Rocky  Precipice,  forming  the  Boundary 

to  the  Rocky  Hollow  at  Redleaf  .  378 

154.  Entrance-Front  of   Cheshunt  Cottage. 

the  Residence  of  W.  Harrison,  Esq.    -  633 
155, 156.  Views  from  the  Drawingroom  Win- 
dow of  Cheshunt  Cottage    .         -  634. 636 

158.  Rustic  Bridge  at  Cheshunt  Cottage        >  640 
161 .  General  Vie  w  of  the  Hot-houses  at  Ches- 
hunt, as  seen  firom  the  American  Gar- 
den  -  .  -  -646 

168.  View  fl-om  the  Chinese  Temple  at  Ches- 
hunt        ....  051 

163.  Disunt  View  of  the  House  and  Tent  at 

Cheshunt  ...  653 

164.  Grotto  and  Umbrella  Tent  at  Cheshunt   654 

172.  Hermit's   Seat  and   classical  Vase   at 

Cheshunt  -  -  -  664 

173.  Boat-bouse  and  Agave  Mount  at  Ches- 

hunt Cottage  ...  667 

174.  Garden-Front  of  Cheshunt  Cottage       -  669 

175.  View  across  the  Water  at  Cheshunt  Cot- 

tage -  -  -  -  673 
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Those  species  and  varieties  marked  with  a  *  are  figured  and  recorded  for  the  first  time;  and  those 
with  a  t  are  recorded  for  the  first  time,  but  not  figured :  the  remaining  names  are  introduced  on 
account  of  some  additional  information  respecting  them. 


Br6wn?i 


Hanunculicea. 


-  S94 
.  5fi0 

-  464 

-464 

-  243 


%    A     North  America 
Berber&ceae. 

*Mu8scht'afi«m    ^  J^    Mexico    • 
"Papaverdcete. 

GfLAl/CIUM 

rObrum    O     Greece     - 
Papa\er 

amoB^um    O     North  of  India     - 

Crttci/er<9. 

Perowskidntmt     O     Palestine      • 

Caj^ridhceat  or  Sapinddcete, 

Diplope'ltis 

Hugfelii    n.  i_J    Swan  River 

Caryopkyll&ceie. 
Dia'nthus 

ferrugineus    )£  Q)    Italy  - 

Malvdcea. 
Abu'tilon 

fstridtum    il  i_J    -     - 

flticida     O     Nepal 
mauritittna     O     South  Europe 

Balsaminea. 
Balsami^na 

*Ma8ters^dna    I^    Khoseea 

OxaUdeiB. 

O'XAUS 

Barrelidri    «L  O    Caraocas 
DarveUtdna    A  lAl    - 

Rutdce^. 

*ferrugfnea    il  i_J    Australia     - 

LegvmindSie. 

Acjl'cik 

icunckta.  Swan  River 

cyanoph^Ua    ?ik  ? 

•Ricedna    tt  lJ 
Bauhi'nz^  „      ,   ^. 

corymbbsa    JD    East  Indies 

forficiiU    *□    Brazil 
Choro'zbma 

*viirium    *  i_J    Swan  River  -    -  568  t395 
Cy'tisus 

triflbrus    Sk    Spain  -  -  -  395 

EDWA'SDSIil  ^  .„. 

*Macnabtdna    *  -  -  -  464 

+ET8ENHA'RDTI>1  ,,      .  ^^ 

famorpboides    ?*  ?«  i_J    Mexico      -  395 

GOMPHOLO^BIUM  ,      ^  ^.  _^    .^_ 

•versicolor    «  lJ    Swan  River  -  521  t395 
HoNe^ 

p6ngenB    il  \ I    K.G.S. 

Fnga  ,    „    . 

•Harrisii     JL  lJ    Mexico 

+ISO'TROPIB  ^  _. 

fstrikta    ?*  ?m  i_J    Swan  River 

coccinea   JU  i_J    New  Holland 

♦B&rkeri    Ol    Mexico 
*Hartwig«     O     Mexico 

Medica^qo  vt  _.u    <  t   J-- 

fdype&ta  North  of  India 

MlRBB^'L/il       ^  .     ^^        ,T  11      J 

Bfixten    JU  lJ    New  Holland    - 


-  394 


243 


.  395 

-  596 

-  464 


.  395 


558 
243 


395 


.  464 

Swan  River     395 

Van  Diemen's  Land  559 


.  558 
-  521 


-  395 
.  520 

-  395 

-  395 

-  596 

-  395 

-  521 

-  243 


Sc</TriA 
dentftta 

ZifCBXA 


UJ    NewHoUand 


coccinea    1U.  uJ  J^^^  Holland    - 
•tricolor    t  lJ    owan  River 

"Rtudcea. 
Atn'oDALVa 

incdna    dl    Caucasus 

POTENTl'LLA 

•haemfttochrus    H  lJ    Mexico    - 

•cuneifblia    »    Nepal       -       '. 

flaxiflbra    ! 

vacciniifblia    A    Nepal 

PhiladelphdceiB. 

DElfTZIA 

corymbdsa    A    Himalayas 
Philade'lphus 

Gordonit/nuf    ft    California 
ULxus    ill    North  America 

Loas&ceae. 
Loa'^sa 

laterltia    1    Ol    Tucum 
syn.  Cai6pnora  laterftia. 

Vortuldceie. 
Pobtula'^ca  grandiflbra. 

var.  friitila    «.  D    Mendoaa 

CrassuUkcea. 
Cotyle^don 

5empervlvum    £  Jsl    ^  Caucasus 
syn.  C/mbillcus  Sempervlvum 

Cactdcea. 

ECHINOCA'CTUS 

•5cbpa    IL  □    Brazil 
Epipht'llum 

•Ru8sellid»a»»    £  HI    Brazil 
*Lbpi'smium 

Myosilrus    il.  ZD    •        * 
syn.  Cdreus  tenuisplnus  Haw. 

Cdreus  Myosilrus  SeUm-Dyek. 
C&ctus  tenuis  Scfu^. 

Comp6$iUe. 
f  Aplota'xis. 

falbgacens    jg  ?l_|    India 

*BUERIE^L/il 

•gr&cilis     O     California 
Centaure^a 

tptilchra     O     North  of  India 

ClNBRA^RIA 

Iftctea    «.  i_J    Canary  Isles 
Da.'vlua 

scapigera    j£    A     Mexico 
Euet'bia  „  ^  » 

fglutinbsa    ?a  ?«  lJ    V.  D.  L. 
Lasthb^nia 

glabr&ta     O     California 

ayn.  Hologymne  glabrkta. 

RUDBB'CKJX  ^,     , 

•Drumm6nd»    k  A     ?N.  America 
5bmb'cio  ^,      „  „     , 

fodor&tus    ^  lAI    New  Holland  - 
oopulifblius 
var.  l&cteus    ti.  lJ    Canary  Isles 

CampanulUceee. 

tCODONO'PSIS 

fliirida    J  O     India 

Ge«i^r8ice». 

Gs'sNERii  elong&ta 

♦fruticbsa   *  □     -       - 


.  559 

.395 
.  558 


-597 
-597 

-521 

-  521 

-  521 

-  395 

-  395 
.  464 

-  396 


.  559 

-  559 

-  396 
.943 
-597 


.  597 

-  597 

-  464 

-  521 
-597 

-  559 

-  396 

-  244 

-  559 
-521 

.  59^ 
.  396 
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Gee.  M&rchA'    A  lJ    Organ  Mts. 
*str(cta    j£  CD    South  Braiil 

Epacrtddcea, 

I  lJ    bybrid 

m  |_J    New  HoUand 
AsclepiadkccK. 

CSSOPB^OIA 

*vincsfblia    _$  (ZS    Bombay 
Hoy'a 

•cori&cea  ?£  □    Manilla 

Qentiinesi. 


mi 

464 


E'PACBia 

*coccineu8    ft  ( 

impr^Bsa 

▼ar.  *parvifl5ra 


Gentia^na  vfenia 
Tar.  *&lba    (f„ 


iEsCHTNA'NTBUS 

*ramosfs8imu8 


A       -       -        - 
d^tandrhcae. 

jg  O    Kboseea 
Bignoniiucea. 

BlONO'NJii 

^asminoldes    |_  t-J    Moreton  Bay 
lyn.  r<f coma iasminoldes  6.  Don. 


Tourre'ttx/« 
foppdcea 

Ipomcb'^a 
flongifblia 


SefdmAtff. 

_|   O     Peru 

ConvolviMtcea. 

Boragmdcea, 


CraOGLO'SSUM 

*C8ele0tfneum    ^  Q)    North  of  India 
fglochidi&tum    j£   A     India 
Ono'sma 

setbsum    ]£   A    Russia 

Solandcea. 

•fc&ndidum    il  O    Mexico 

Seropkttlarinea. 
Anoblo'nia 

*0£rdneri    jii  O    Pemambuco    - 

LlNA^aiA 

delphinifildes    Q)     Russia 
Pbntstbmon  baib&tus 

▼ar.  *c&meus     ^  A  |MeXico    - 
yBR</siCA. 

?*diosmafblia  ^    V.  D.  L. 

fformbsa    il    V.  D.  L; 

Labidtte. 

NEfrWTA 

jalviaefMia    j£   A     Himalayas 
iSa'lvia 

arg^ntea    ^  A     Crete 

fconfertiflbra    ?      i |    Rio  Janeiro 

fMoorcroft/dna    j£   A     India 

Verbendcea. 
Fbhbb^na 

*oflBcinlk.li-venbsa    £    A     hybrid 

Myaporinea. 
Stbnochi\.us 

finciLnus    •  t-J    New  Holland    - 
longifblius    il  |_J    New  Holland 

Acanthdcer. 

fASTBRACA'MTHA 

flongifblia    £  lJ    Egypt 

RUB'LL/il 

fciliatiflbra    ?j£  (23    Buenos  Ayres 
Tbosbr'roia 

Hawtaynedna    $_  O    Nepal 

Jmaranthdcea. 
•Tbichi'nium  ■ 

*al<^curdideum    £^    New  Holland 

Begonikceee. 
Beoo^sia 

parvifblia    JL  □    C.  G.  H. 
*siQuHa      tt.  i_J       ... 

Folygottdcea, 

POLt'OONUM 

amplexicadle    ?]£  ?□    India 


464 
S44 

.  465 
.£44 

-  Bffl 

-597 

.559 

-  559 


465 
598 

5S1 


-559 

.  598 
.  559 

-S45 

.  465 
.  465 

-  560 

-521 

-  396 

-  598 

-  598 


560 
560 


560 
245 
521 

396 


245 
396 


-  521 


Protekcem, 

OBBVi'LLEit 

fThelemon^dna 


lJ    Newholland    465 


TkjfmelaiUxt^. 


I  l_|    K.  G.  S.    - 
A  I I    New  ZesJand 

AritMoemcete. 
ACD   ?India       - 


FlMELB^A 

Hendersbn^ 
tprostrita 

AtaarroLo^cBiA 
*hyperbbrea 

Vrtieea. 
Galactodb'ndron 

iitile    f  □    Caraocas 

Orcktdicea. 

fAOANl'SIA 

tpulchfella    £  CS    Demerara 

Anorjb^um 

farmenlacum    /f^CSl    Sierra  Leone 
*crumen&tum    £(29    Ceylon 

Blb'tj^  *^  ' 

•Parkinsbnt*    Jb  CSS    Mexico 
Tankervf  1U«    A  (23    China      - 
BbasatoY^ 

*cu8pidiita    ^  (2S3    Trinidad 
.tgla(ica    j5  El    Vera  Cruz 

BUBLINGTO^N/il 

*macul&ta    j^  (23    Brazil 

CATTLB^Y-ff 

citrina    £  (23    Mexico 
Grdhamrie    (S]    Mexico 
fsup^rba    £  (23    British  Guiana 

ClBRHJB'A 

f6sco-mtea    fiJSl    Brasll 
fsacdtta    ^STTH 

CiRRHOPB'TALUM 

-f  fimbri&tum    ^  (23    Bombay 
fniltans    ^6  (£}    Manilla 
C<blo'gtnb 

Gardnertana    A  (23    Khoseea 
focclUta    £  (S]    India 

CORYA'NTHBS 

maculdta 

•    var.  *P&rker<    ig  ISJ       - 

Cybibi'dium 

fbicolor    i^  (23    Ceylon 
tiridifblium    ^  (23  - 

Cyrtochi'lum 

fstelldtum    jg  r?n 

Dbndro^bium 

*amce*nuin    ^^  (Z]    Nepal 
a6reum 

var.  *p61Iidum     jg  (7^    Ceylon 
fbicamerdtum    ifl23    India 
tCal^yt    ^  (2X)    lUawarra 
fcomplandtum    £  (23 
tcrassuliefblium    £QS1    Blue  Mntns. 
*crumen&tum    £uS\    Ceylon 
telongitum    fi  ESjBriBbane  River 
formbsum    ijEJ    Khoseea 
tHeyneanttm    £  {7^    Bombay     - 
*Jenkln8«f     i|iZ3    Gualpra 
tlingu8ef6rme    jg  (23    N.  S.  W.    - 
fmacrophfllum    £lSi    ManiUa 
tP&xtonf    £  (23    *Lhoseea      -     - 
»Paxtoni    £  (23    Pondooah 
■  pugionifttrme    £  (Z3    Illawarra 
?  pygmae'um    £  (Zj    Illawarra 
teretifblium    ^(Sl    N.  S.  W.    - 
tetragbnum    £  (23    Moreton  Bay 
tt6rtile    £  (£]    Moreton  Bay 

fDlCBM^A 

tochrdcea    £  (23    Demerara 
Epidb'ndrum 

tCanddllet    £  (23    Mexico 

tglum&oeum    £  (23    Brasils 
E'ria 

«ferrugfnea    £  (23    Calcutta 
Gonoo'r^ 

*f61va    £  (S)    Mexico 

fnigrlta    £  ZSl 

GOO'DERil 

trubictlnda    £  (23    ManiUa 
syn.  Ne6ttia  rubictinda  Bktme. 
Govb'n/4 

tlagen6phora    £  LSI    - 


945 
465 


845 


396 


560 
947 

465 
247 

247 
399 

529 

591 
398 
Sil9 

398 
561 

561 
560 

S99 
247 


-560 

-  399 

-  247 

-  399 

-  561 

-247 

-  £28 
-947 

-  248 

-  248 
-247 

-  248 

-  947 

-  396 

-  465 
-247 

-  398 

or>Q 

-  OoB 

-561 
.948 

-  947 

-  947 

-  947 
.  947 

-  466 

•  466 

-  399 

-  398 

-  560 
.  529 

-  522 


399 


xu 
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ISOCHI^LUS 

tlividiM    £_  (23    Mexico 

filbida   JR  (23    Oaxaca 
autunmalls    ^(29    Mexico 
*furfuriLcea  ^^123    Mexico 
•fmi^lis    (^  GS    Mexico 
Lbpto^tbs  bfcolbr 

var.  ^glaucoph^Ua  ^  (2S    Organ  MU 

fMALACHE^NIA 

fclav&ta    £i  |2S    Rio  Janeiro 

M4XILLA'RI4 

f  lentigindsa    ^  |2S    Brazil 

MORMO^DBS 

pardlna    j$  (23    Oaxaca  • 

OCTOMB^RIA 

ftrident&ta    £,  (23    Demerara     . 
Odontoolo'ssdm 

cordktum    IS  QS    Mexico 
*R688i    iC  \JS\    Mexico       . 

OlfCl'DIUM 

•c6ncolor    /;  (23    Organ  Mountains 

likridum 

var.  *Henchmilni    ^  (2Q    Mexico 

papllio 

var.  *limbdtum  j£  (23 

pulvin&tum    A  [S    Brazil 

•reflexum    ijLZS    Mexico 

fsanguineum    jg  f7^    La  Guayra 

•trulliferum    tf  (23    Braail 

funic6me  ^  ^    Rio    - 
OnVchiom 

*crumen&tum    J^  (23    Ceylon 
Pha^ius 

fbfcolor    j$    (ZS  Ceylon 

frandifblius    jt,  [23    China] 


-  599 

-  998 
-396 
.  398 

.396 

.660 

.  529 

.522 


599 


fWallichtf    ]£  CQ    Khoseea 
Fholido'ta 

f articuldta    iC  (23    India 
Polysta'chya 

fafflnis    ^  (23    Sierra  Leone 
Saccola^bium 

calceol&re    ^  (23    Khoseea 

fmicr&nthum    ^  [23    ■* 
Sahcochi'lus 

toUvttceus    ^  (23    ^ew  Holland 
5aty'bium 

*er^ctum    tf  lA)    C.  G.  H. 
Scaphyolo'ttis 

fstilldta    ^  (23    Demerara 
ScHOMBi/RGK/i<  marginata 

var.  *p^tidis  sepalisque    immargindtis 

.  £.  CS)    Surinam 


.  56a 

.560 

-  246 

.  396 
.522 

-  246 
.  398 
.  599 

-  466 

-  247 

-522 
.  247 
t399 

•  osa 

-398 

399 
>  399 

2^7 

399 

399 


-  398 


SfANHO'pB^ 

*macul6sa    £  (23    Mexico       .  -  599 

ocul&ta 

var.  tBarkerldffd  iC  (23Mexico  >  -  560 
Triooni'uium 

ttoue  jg  (23  Trinidad  .  -  -  396 
Va'vda 

■fcongesta    ^.  (23    Ceylon         .  -  5SS 

\ridiieea. 
Cro'cub 

•specibsus    tf    Britain       .  -       .  466 

Gladfolub 

*ramdsus    tf  i_J    C.  G.  H.        -  .399 

Vittmodordceee. 

CONO'BTYLIS 

t/tincea    )£  i_J    New  HoHand    .       .466 

ifmafy/fidicese. 
AoaVb 

Saponiria    ]g  (23    Peru  .  .596 

AL8TRCBMB'R/il 

*acutiR>Ua-a(irea    ?  J  ^    hybrid        -  598 

COOPB^R/il 

peduncullkta    tf  M    Texas       -  -  407 

SCBFTRA'NTHUB 

Drumm6ndi    tf  ±A    Texas        -         >  400 

DAUBBNVil 

•Mlva    tf  L_J    Madagascar       -  -  599 

IJlihcem. 
*Bb'8sbra 

•§legans    tf  i_J    Mexico      .       .       .400 

Zl'LIUU 

aur&ntium    t    A     Italy       .       .       .466 
Thunbergfdnttm    tf    A    Japftn    .       .466 

Tulipicese. 
Fbitilla^ria 

racembsa    tf   A    Pyrenees       -         -  561 

MeAm/Ad^eiff* 

*A8A0R£^X 

•offlcinklis    tf  lJ    Mexico        -  -  400 

Hblo^nias 

officinale    tf  t^    Mexico        .  -  400 

•offlcinAle    tf  i_J    Mexico  -  400 

hroideee. 
C ALODIUM  _ 

petioUtum    A  O    Fernando  Po  -     -  400 
segulnum    tL  O    America       .  .400 

ayn»  Dieffenbftch/a  segulna 


LIST  OF  PLANTS. 

MENTIONED  OR  TREATED  OF  IN   THE  PRESENT  VOLUME. 


List  of  Plants  which  sufibred  during  the 
Winter  of  1837-36  in  the  Oxford  Botanic 
Garden       -  .  -  >  -    57 

List  of  Plants  which  suffered  during  the 
Winterof  1837-38  at  Munich  .  .61 

Baron  von  Karwinski's  Catalogue  of  Mexican 
C&cti       -  -  -  -  -  156 

A  List  of  the  Plants  introduced  into  the 
Garden  of  Desio,  near  Milan       .  >  191 

List  of  Trees,  Shrubs,  and  Plants  cultivated 
in  the  Handsworth  Nursery,  with  the  Ef- 
fects of  the  Winter  of  1837-38  on  them      .  231 

List  of  the  Coniferas  describc^d  in  the  Pine' 
turn  Wobumense  ...  266—275 

Baron  de  Serret's  List  of  Coniferous  Trees 
in  his  Pinetum  at  Beernem,  near  Bruges  .  %6 

Alphabetical  List  of  Sorts  of  Crats'gus  in  the 


^^bies  cepha16nica  126. 130.  265 
(see  Pfcea  cephal6nica.) 
commiinis  var.  p^ndula   ISO 
Dougl&sti  264,  265.  370.  429. 

5S7.667 


^b.  exc§lsa 
Menzidsft 
n6bilis 
orientdlis 
pectiniita 


Art)oretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  as  given 
in  their  Catalogue  for  1836:  with  some 
Additions  -  .  -  -  413 

Alphabetical  List  of  the  Species  and  Varieties 
of  Cratse'gus  described  in  the  Arboretum 
BrUannicum,  with  the  Names  which  are 
appended  to  the  Specimen  Plants  of  these 
Sorts  in  the  Arboretum  of  Messrs.  Lod. 
diges  .  .  .  •  .  414 

List  of  Plants  introduced  during  the  Year 
1838  into  the  Garden  of  M.  Ulrich,  at  Milan  480 

Mr.  M*Nab*6  list  of  Plants  for  growing  in  a 
portable  Conservatory  ...  487 

Mr.  Cameron's  List  of  Trees  that  have  ra. 
pidly  attained  a  large  size  in  the  Birming- 
ham Botanic  Garden       ...  536 


225 
265 
965 
225 
201 


Ab.  Phu&oo 
religiosa 
Smithjdna 
WebUana 

AbiitiUm  striatum 


-  163 
.  626 
.265 
.  865 
-395 


LIST   OF   PLANTS   MENTIONED   OR   TREATED    OF. 
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Jcdcia  afflnis  -  -  576 1 

cunedita  .  -  -  461 
cyanoph^Ua       -  -  395 

difrasa  -  -  -  575 
FanicauiMa       -  -  610 

gummlfera  •        *  610 

JtUibrissin         -  -  101 

latifMia  .  -  -  192 
Libbeck  -  -  -  610 
nU6tica  .  -  « 610 
Biceana  ...  559 
Segal       '  -  -  610 

SopAdm       -.  «      -  575 

stricta        -  -       -  575 

A^cet  ciiticum        -  -   67 

granat^nse         -  *  338 

lobitum  .  -  .  67 
Lobdltf  .  .  .67 
macropbf  Uum  -  -  66.  670 
monspeesulknum  -  •  338 
neapoliUmum  .  .  67.  338 
nigrum      -        *  •66 

(Addngum  •  .113 

gennsylv&nicum    -       -    67 
8eCido.Pl&tanut  -  31&449 
lutewens     -  -  449 

aacchftrinum         .       -  513 
tat&ricum       .       -     -    66 
AerM>bf  Hum  venbium       -    71 
Acroatichum  Icptopb^um    183 
Adimla  cy&nea       •  -  591 

Adan«dn«a  digitiLta     .       -  145 
A^rides  afflne  -  -  laS.  337 

.fiBcbyn&nthus  grandifldrus    73 
ramoslssimua        -       -  597 
^Bculos  Hippoe&8t«Dum  -    99 
JBtfadria  occdlta       -  -    80 

Aganisia  pulchella       .      •  399 
Agapfrnthus  umbeilitus  430.475 
Ag&ve  americ&na       -        -  183 
pUcfitilia       -         .      -  672 
Sapon&ria     81.  339.  531.  598 
J(/tt»/tM  glanduldsa    66»  67.  318 
JiSsma  pamassueldlia   -     -  181 
/'lanugo  .  .  184 

J'kiiu  barbate       •>  -    39 

oorddta  -  -  .  39 
oordifdlia  -  .39 

■ubcorddta  •         -    39 

iAopeciirus  nfgricani  -  301 

Alexia  citriodbra       -       '114 
.Ibtneniddia    .       -  -193 

Abtrcsmdnii  acutifblia  ad- 

rea       .  -  -  596 

AlUuea  frutex        •  .115 

Amaxf  IIU  ealyptrite  -       -  531 

reginse       ...  475 

Jmeldnchier  vulgflria         -  £97 

A*iami  Visndga        -         -  159 

Arapfaloome  argiita       -     -  532 

ilra^dalus  commiinis        -    66 

incdna    .  -  .  597 

pftimila       .  .456.575 

tibfriea        «        .        .66 

ifm^rig  pol^gama     •         -  122 

Anac£rdium  ocoidentille  14fi..3Sl 

JnagiUifl  PhiUlpstf^       .     .430 

Andr6meda  Aypnoldes        •  458 

squarrbaa  -  .  456 

Jneradne  coroniria       .     -  183 

Angelonia  Gfirdneri  .  596 

Ati^ns^eum  ann«)Iacum    .  560 

Anigoz&nthua  cocci nea  ?    -    80 

fl£yida  var.  bicolor       .    80 

Andna  aquambM       -         .  332 

An5tia  ciliol5aa       .  -  844 

il'nthemia  ndbilla       .        .67 

AnXhtVLiB  tc^ed6naU     -       .338 

AploUzia  albescent  -  597 

Aponog^on  diatiushyon      -  577 

Aquildgia  canad^naia  -       -182 

Tulgftria  -  -  182 

ifrachia  hypogo'a      .  £5a  330 

Arauciria  brasilitoa    -  392.  658. 

670 
eanninghtoi^i  -  -  670 
Dombiyi'  -  -577 


Ar.  excilaa       .  -        -  41 

imbricita       -  266.  370. 459. 

524.693 
i<'rbutua  AnArichne  -  59l  234. 

512.  576 

denaiflbra  -  •  147 

h^brida         -  -  576 

procira         -        -  577.  670 

CTnedo    -  59.  U9.  575»  576 

ITnedor&bra      -       -    59 

ifrctotUphykN  myrtifblia  -583 

pfingena  -  -  626 

Ariea  montina       -  -  145 

Areniria  grandiflbra  -  626 

ilriatoldchia  cilibw    -        -    75 

hyperbbrea        -  -  245 

aempervlrena       -        -  576 

alpho         -        .  .60 

trllob&ta        -  .  39,  40 

tomentbaa         -  .60 

Arittat^Ua  Macqui       -    5&577 

Arpoph^um  apiofttun       •  136 

Arrac&cka  eaculenta    -      -  113 

Artoc&rpua  indba     -         -  339 

inteffrifblia    -       -  250.  332 

iTnim  DractSncuIua    •       «    47 

triphf  Uum         -  -  260 

ifr&ndo  areniiria       -         -  298 

D6nax        .         -         -  183 

Aaagrae'a  offlcindlia    -        -  400 

i48cle|)ia«  gigant^a      .       -  145 

Aapfdiun  nevadinae  -       -  340 

Aateracfotha  longifbUa      -  560 

^I'ater  caaBtarflt>icua   -        -73 

eriooldea    ^  •       -       -  115 

Atraphfixia  undulftte  -  343 

Athklia  c6mpU  -        .       -  894 

Avina  aatlva    ...  163 

il^uAa  jap6nica  -        .  59.  289 

Aa&lea  oocefnea       -  -  347 

Indica  tiba     .       -  431.  575 

fedifdlia       -       -        -  234 

pboenlcea       .       .      -  234 

pdntlca  .       .       .  32&  347 

ringnaia   -         -  -  234 

Jialaamlna  Maateraidfia      -  395 

Barbac^nta  exc&aa    -        .  392 

BauhlntVs  corymbbaa  -       -  558 

forfic&ta     .       .  -  521 

Begbnt'a  macropb^Ua  *      -  626 

parvifblia     .       .        -  245 

ainudta  -  .  -  396 

Benthkmia  Aragffeni     .  59.  576 

Birberis  empetrifblia  •       -  577 

•licifdlia    .         .  -  693 

vulgjiiia       -        -       •121 

Biaaera  elegsna       -  •  400 

jB§tula  &lba       .         .  255«  258 

intermedia         -  -  258 

joruU&na  -  -  626 

papyr&cea        -  *  513 

Bifrenkria  ?longic6nua      -    79 

Bignbnta  grandiflbra  -       -  575 

^aaminOldea       .  •  597 

radlcana    -  -•       -.475 

Blllardidra  longiflbra  •  575 

BMtM  ParidnsSnt'       .       -  465 

TankervtUtVs     -  -  247 

BoIbeph^Uum  cftaeum        -  578 

oiipreum       ...    80 

Boniltea  mecibaa         -  207.  581 

Borfisaua  flabellif6rmi8        .  253 

Borbnt'a  danticuUU    -       -430 

Brabdjum  atelUktum  -  343 

Braaavbkx  cuapid&to   -       -  247 

gladca       -       -  -  399 

grandiflbra    .       -       -  136 

Martiana  -  -    80 

Brfcaata  raaculdta       -        -  207 

jffrisaica  ain^naia      -  >  162 

Brfexia  integrifdlia      .       -  145 

aerratifolia       -  •  145 

Bromdlta  Pingtd»     -         -  159 

Brouaaon^tfVz  papyrifera  60.  253 

Bnigm&nafa        ...  666 

ooccinea  *  -  645 

lOtea       -  -        -  199 


Br.  prolifera         -  .145 

aanguinea  -  114 

auavdolena       •  .  645 

Weymiinui  .       .145 

Brunavlgid  Joaephlmv  -  475 
B<iddlea  globbaa       .  .60 

minium  oorydiilinum  -  339 

niykle  ...  339 
Burlingtbnto  maculkU  .  522 
BurridTia  g^cilia     -  -  597 

Butlnia  5unij9dea        •       -  339 
Bfkxu»  baleirica    -       >  60.  576 
aempervlrena       -         .  236 
Octua  cbilenaia       .  -  154 

chintoaif       ...  157 
coQuimb4na       .  •  154 

tndica     .       >       -       .157 
Jenkinabnn        -  -  430 

Opdntia        .       .       .499 
Calidhtm  petioldtum         -  400 
aegulnum  -  -  400 

Calimpella  acftbra  .  .297 
Calandrinia  diacolor  .  207 

grandiflbra       -  .207 

Cal&the  leratrifbUa  .  247 

aUajethi6pica  -  67.  170.  672 
Calliatdmon  lanceol&tua  -  575 
CSIlitria  cupreaaif6rmia  -  575 
Calldna  Tulg&ria  4Iba  -    59 

Calocb6rtua  liiteua  .  -  148 
Calotb&mnua  clavkta  -    41 

Camellia  eurybldea      -       -  471 
Ju»6nica      .       .  .576 

Chandldrcl  -  .  198 
CoWilU  .  .198 
Fairies       .  -  198 

Oray*a  invincible  -  198 
b6rrida  -  -  198 
imbricau  -  -  198 
Juliana       .  .196 

Lady  Eleanor  Camp- 
bell     .       .       .  198 
Nairnta«ia  -  199 

reticulata         .      -198 
Cameriiria  latifblia    -         .  145 
Camp&nula  flr&gilia       -  906,  207 
gargfinica         .  .  430 

C&nna  ^ladca  .  .255 

C&mabu  aattva  var.  gigantda 

301 

Cl^jparla  q>iBb«a       .  .122 

Caps^lla  btiraa  paatbria       .  193 

Cardimine  amdra       .        -  457 

C&rica  Papdya    -        -  145.  332 

Carllius  ocanthifblia       .       183 

Carmicha^tia  auatrUis        .  113 

CS&rpinua  ^^tulua       -        -  318 

orientidia  -  .  318 

Timinea        ...  254 

CSrya  oliv«ef6rmia         .     .  424 

porcina        ...  4^4 

Ciuryota  ilrena    .       .        .145 

CfiasUfiatuIa     .       .       .610 

Sjinna       ...  610 

OaWipa  sj/rineafbhA  60.  66. 100 

Catasetum  atratum     -        -77 

citrinum       ...  532 

pomlferum        .  •77 

Cattlbya  dtrina         .        -  521 

Forbdaii       .        -       .  430 

sutt&tavar.  RuaaelUdna    76 

mtermddia .      .  -    47 

Perrlnii       -         .       -  246 

aup§rba       -        .        .  399 

deanbtbua  afirictoua  -  114 

CMrua  Deoddra  61 .  264, 265. 459. 

667 

Libilni  -      103.  265.  3ia  459 

Oentaurba  pdlchra      .       .  464 

Ciferaaua  Laurociraaua  .    58.  577 

luaitinica       -         -  58. 576 

Cieratbnia  5iliqua  -    99.  251.  610 

C^bero  TheveUa       -        .145 

C§rcia  canad^naia       .        -66 

SUiqu&strum        -        .66 

Cdreua  bax&nua       -  .155 

aageUif(5rmia  -      84.  86. 157 
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Ch.  grandifldros 
Ho6kcr^       - 

-176 

•>  522 

Jamardeu 

-S91 

pentagdniu 

.  390 

phyllanthoidet 

-    84 

quadraogulkm     - 

.390 

senilis    -  46.  148.  549,  550. 

580 

sdpium    .  .  -  155 

speciosisslmus  -       .  22.  84 

tetri^dnus        -  -  176 

trigbnus       ...  390 

triangularis       .  -  390 

Cerop^gia  vincaefMia    >      >  465 

Chamaerops  hdniiUs  .  319 

Cheil&nthus  farindsa    .       .626 

Cheir6styU8  parvifl5ra        .  246 

Chelbne  barbita       -         .  245 

Chlorae'a  longibracteJIte     .    76 

Chordtis  glaoca       .  -82 

Chor6zema  Dicksbnt'l    135.  581 

▼ilrium       .  -  895. 558 

CIcer  arietlnum       -  -  102 

Ciehbrium  J'ntybus    -       -162 

Gineriiria  bicolor        >       -  430 

(?)  britf  nnica     -  -  430 

cru^nta       -  .  65.  135 

ilegans    -         .  -  431 

formbsa       -  .199 

\6ctea,  <_   -         .  .  621 

lankta  .       •        .65 

Ieuc£nthema      .  -  693 

maritima        >  .59 

pfcU       -  -  -  430 

jtiopulifblia  >         -    65 

purpCkrea        >  -  430 

splindens  >  -  431 

superba       ...  430 

Waterhousiana     .       .431 

Cirrhs'a  flsoo-iatea  396 

saccftta       .        -        -  561 

trfstis       .         -  -  202 

ylridi.purpClrea  yar. 

Frjdna         -  .247 

Cirrhopetalum  fimbriiltum    561 

nutans        -        -        -  560 

CIstiis  scabrbsus       .  -    58 

vagindtua  >  -    58 

atruUtu  am&nis       .         .342 

cUfib:  .  -342 

Clematis  axilrea       -         .45 

aerQIea  .  -    43 

integrifbUa        -  -  116 

monUna         -  .  576 

tricolor  .  .430 

Clerod^ndrum  phlomoldes    583 

Clbthra  alnifblia       .  .59 

CH£nthu8  puniceus      >        -  58 

Clbaiaftlba  .  .  145 

Cocc61bba  uvifera       .       .155 

Cdcoi  acule&ta         -  -  145 

Codon6psis  Ibrida       >       >  597 

CcBlebdgyne  ^IquifbUum     .  572 

CceI6gyne  Gardnert'dna      -  399 

ocelldta  .  -  247 

ovdlis       .  .        .    78 

prae^cox  -  -  256 

Wallichtana  .  78.  247 

C6lchicuin  autumn^e  <      >  475 

ColIdtJa  h6rrida       .  -  577 

CoUinaia  heteroph^Ua         .    74 

Cologdnia  pulcb611a    -       -243 

Cbmbrbtum  purpbreum      .    43 

Comoarettia  coccinea         .    79 

Conoatylls^tincea     -         .  466 

ConvdWulus  Batdtas    >  162.  330 

C6rdtVi  Mgxa       -        -  610.  614 

Cbriitria  myrtifblia     -        -    58 

C6mus  canadtosis     -         -  456 

Coronflla  erioc&rpa     >       -  338 

aquamkta     ...  338 

Corra'a  4Iba       .         >  42.  675 

cordkta        >        -       -    94 

femiglnea         -  .  395 

Milnlni       .  -  42.  94 

pulchglla       .  '  42.  94 

rbsea      -  -  -94 


Ca  r&fa 

.    42 

apecibaa 

-42.  94 

▼Irena 

-    42 

Coryiathes    macuULta 

yar. 

P&rkerf  .       . 

.560 

apecibsa 
C6ryius  CbUima 

.    43 

-236 

UU^ra       . 

.254 

Cdrypba  cerifera 

-S94 

umbracuUfera     > 

.  145 

CotoneAster  acuminlLUi 

-    67 

afflnis 

-    67 

denticulita 

'  686 

Fonundat'n 

-338 

granat6nsis 

-338 

microphflla 
Nummumria    . 

.  315 
-    67 

rotundifblia 

-    59 

uniflbra 

-    67 

UVa  6r8i 

-370 

vulgitria 

.    59 

Cbtylddon  Aempenrlyum     .  559 

Craaaula  coccinea  .     . 

205,206 

Cratae^gua  (Tpiif bliaj    . 
arbutifbUa 

.618 
.518 

Axarbhu 

-413 

brizlna     . 

-  180 

carolini&na    - 

413.  518 

CeUtdna 

-  518 

ceraaifera 

-518 

coccinea 

413.  518 

cord&ta 

.  518 

Cr6s.K61ii       .       . 
DougikMii 

413.  518 

.  518 

elliptica            .  66. 

413.  518 

erioc&rpa 

-  413 

fl&va 

-  518 

granat^nsis 
heteroph^Ua  -    59. 

.338 

388.518 

inclaa 

-518 

indentkta 

-478 

lacini&ta 

.  518 

line&ris    - 

-413 

marocckna 

-413 

melanoc&rpa 

-413 

mexic&na 

147.  618 

nion6gyna 

-413 

nigra 

.  518 

Oliydries             -; 

-  518 

OIiyerta»<t 

.  413 

oy&lia       . 

.  413 

orientjllis 

511.518 

Oxyacfintha 

-    66 

pras^oox     . 
pent&gyna 

-    59 

-    66 

pne'oox 

.  66.  413 

firunifblia 

-  413 

Pyracintlia 

-    66 

pyracanthifblia    . 

-  518 

pyrifblia 

-518 

^uercifblia 

-518 

aalicifblia 

-  413 

aibtrica 

-  518 

spltodena 

.518 

tanacetifblia 

-  518 

yirginica 

-518 

WaUontana 

-  180 

xanthoc&rpa 

-413 

Zdboub 

-  180 

Crliium  canalicul&tum 

-  169 

Crbcua  I&cteua  yar.  lut^acena  530 
apedbaua  -  -  466 

Crotal&ria  arbor^acens        -  342 
Cucifera  tbebdica        -       -  609 
CUcfirbita  CHruUtu       -     -  102 
Lagenaria         -  -  102 

Cunningb&mto    lanceoUta  19& 

243 

ainenais         ...  675 

Cbpbea  MeWflla      -  -  205 

Cupr§8au8  borizont&lia        -  101 

p€ndula         .         •  61.  255 

pyramidklia         -         -  101 

aabinoldes      -       -  130. 241 

sempervlrena         -  255.  571 

aempervlrena  horisontii- 

t'         Ha       ...       -  701 


Cu.  ain^naia      -  -  117 

thurifera        .       .  129. 241 

Cyanellaiatea     -       -  -634 

Cycaa  reyolQta         -  -  192 

Cycnbchea  chlorachllon  137.  337 

yentriobaum        -  -    47 

CydbnUjap6nica    .  -  459 

Cymbidium  bicolor     -  -  399 

crasaifbllum          -  -  205 

filegana       .       -  -  337 

fridifblium       -  -247 

sin§nae        -          -  •  207 

CynMlbasum  ceelestineum  -  466 

fflochidUtum        -  -  596 

Cypnondma  Loddiges/dnifm  138 

CypreuofMiatra    -  -697 

Cypress  of  Somma       -  192.  699 

Cyrtochllum  atelUitum  -  399 

Cyrtopbdium  punctfctum  -  336 

Cytiaua  alplnua        .  -  115 

Zabtirnum       .  -  122 

multiflbrua            -  -    56 

purpbreua    .         -  122.  315 

/{hodod4phne       -  -  454 

acopftriua          .  -58 

tridbrua       .         .  .  395 

Weldto/r         -  -  630 

D4hlta  acapigera         -  -  597 

Ddmmara.  sp.         -  -  296 

orientalis       .  -  296 

Diphnecolllna         .  -   60 

Laurtela        -  -  60 

Mexireum         -  .60 

£6ntica        -         .  -    60 

ra       -           -  -  666 

Strambnhim        .  .  343 

Daubdnya  f(ilya     -  -  599 

Dendrbbium  amae^num  -  561 

aureum'yar.  p41Udum  .  247 

bicameritum         .  -  522 
caeruldacena           -  137.  337 

complandtum       .  .  248 

craaaulaefblium       .  -248 

chrya&nthum     -  -    47 

crumen&tum       -  -  247 

elongdtum       -  -  246 

flmbriatum           -  -581 

formbaum       .  -  247 

Heynednitm         -  .  396 

Jenklnajt          -  -  465 

linguaefbrme         -  -  247 

macroph^Uum    -  -  398 

Pfotoni        -  -  398 

pugioi)ir6nne       -  -  248 

pygmae'um       -  -  247 

aecdndum           -  -    47 

apecibaum       -  -  148 

aulc&tum     -  -    76 

teretifblium       -  -  247 

tetragbnum     -  -  247 

t6rtiie        -         >  -  247 

Dedttia  ac&bra       -  >    59 

Dil^ntbua  ferrugineua  .  243 

Dichae^a  ochrdcea        -  •  466 

Dict&mnua  &lbua       .  -  202 

Digitillia  lacinifita  -  339 
Dioscbrea  aatWa           >  193.  330 

Dioap^roa  Lbtua       .  -    66 

Dfplacua  glutinbaua  -  347 

puniceua        -       .  -  347 

Diplop§ltia  HugdUl  -  394 

Diplotae'nia  Dampidrt    -  .    46 

Dita  graminifbUa        .  -  636 

grandiflbra          -  -536 
Doryfinthes  excelaa  41.  422. 530 

Duya6a  dependena      -  -  122 

oydta       -           -  -  577 

Echinodictua  centetdria  .  522 
cornigera        .       .  160. 660 

Ottbitta            -  -    86 

5cbpa          .        -  -  396 

Sellowidna         .  -  622 

Echin6paia  multiplex  -  592 

^chium  dlbicana       -  -339 

Edw&rdaia  grandiflbra  .    68 

Macnab/dna          -  -,  464 

ElsHs  guinetoaia       .  ^145 
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Saaufwam  spectfbile  -  490 

JB^ljnni :  geniculfttui  -  -  471 

EuiAnthus  quinquefldrui  -  368 

B'pftory  oeriflbra        -  -  199 

coGClneuB           -  -  464 

heterontaia          -  -  490 

imprtea          •  -  199 

var.  parvifl5ni      -  -  S44 

nivuis    -           •  -  199 

palch6Ua    .       .  -  199 

ptingens          -  •  199 

rotea        .          .  .  199 

Tarifi>ilU          -  -  199 

E^endrum  aUtum     -  -   46 

calamkrium          •  -    79 

CancMlei'           -  -466 

oocbtefttam          -  -  SKfl 

craasilbUum       -  -581 

gliuxuloeam       •  •  S99 

macrochllum        -  -    46 

primtdmum       -       -  43. 45 

Sklnneii           -  -  578 

tiblcinifl        -  -  481 

uniflteum          -  -  196 

I^ga^artoent         -  -  145 

•BjpuKdnum  nirtCltiim  .    97 

jBiiiinddium  Moiichtfdmim  -  500 

J^ph^Uum  Alteofteintfi  •    86 

RoMMeUidnum       -  -  943 

■pedocisfimum    -  -  192 

truDciltuin         •  .86 

Epithdcia  glatica       -  -    77 

EigoUetea  ab6rtaiif       •  .  170 

E^  femigfnea       .  -  996 

J7ilca  abiitma        -  -117 

acuminata         -  -  402 

axbdrea       .        -  -  184 

Axchdrui       -       .  402, 403 

&rdMu       -          .  -  402 

bteolor         -       .  .409 

Bomadna         -  -  402 

cifllra       -           -  -  402 

carinau       •        -  -  402 

cerinthOdes  supfirtM    -  402 

ooncinna            .  -  402 

Coventrydna        .  -  402 

SllQdrica        -  -  430 

vaitna           >  -  402 

floribiinda            >  -409 

ffilgida  -  .  -  403 
giicUU  •  .  402, 403 
grandifldia     -       -  402.  490 

grandindsa         .  -  403 

hinato    -           -  -403 

hirta          .           .  .  402 

bf brida  nuyor    ^  .402 

ign^scens          -  >  403 

lAnnBuiua           -  -  402 

mammbaa  -  >  -  402 
miucipria       ...  490 

mutfcbilU           .  .402 

oddra  r6sea          .  .402 

pdlQcida       .        .  .  402 

Pen61uU           -  .403 

penplcua       .       -  -  490 

penpfcua  nitna   .  -  402 

pne'snani          .  .402 

propindens          -  .402 

pteudo-vestlta       -  .74 

■cabritiscula       -  •  402 

«coplLria          .  .184 

tricolor  var.  fup§rba  .  135 

tubifldra        .       .  -490 

umbellita          .  .402 

ventric5sa        .  -  402 

ventriobM  &lba       .  -430 

▼entriobsa  er§cta  -  .  430 

r^mix  cocclnea  .  .  402 

▼ersloolor          -  .402 

verticill&ta  nbva  .  .402 

▼estita       '          .  -  402 

▼ir^scens      .       .  -  403 

Tiridilldra           -  -  205 

■Srf  nsium  glacUile      .  -  939 

Eriob6trya  lap6nica    .  -  576 

Erdpbila  vulfl^ris        .  .193 
Erfnmwat  Perowakidftum     243 


EMaU^nto  glandulbsa        -  577 

rbbra       .         -  -  577 

Eucalyptus  alplna       .       -  575 

Eugdnia  Jdmbos  -  250.  332 

Michditi  .  -  332 

peduncul&ta        -        -  332 

£u6nymu8  europB^ua         -  281 

^uphdrbta  amygdalSldei   •  124 

Char&ciaa  -  .  124 

Sacquiaii^fldra      -       -  199 

pal&itriB       -        .       .124 

specibsa  .  >  •430 

spltodens       -       .      -  583 

▼enfeta       .  .       -  124 

Eurfbia  glutinbta    -  .559 

Ejrienhirdtia  amorphb'Ides    995 

FabiiLna  imbridLta     .         -  430 

fkgOA  oUlqua       .       .      .  693 

ferula  neapolitiuia     .       >    67 

tiBgittoa      .        .       .    67 

Fett^ca  Clem&itei      .       .939 

(legana        .        >        .340 

granat^atis       >  .940 

indigesU       .       •       .340 

Faendo^skia        -        -340 

rivuULru       .       .       -940 

Fic^ria  grandilldra  .  .184 

ranunculOidei      -      •  184 

^ciu  C&rica       .       -       .    60 

rdigibsa  -  -  253 

stipuUU        .       .       -  919 

FonUndsia  phillyreoldei   .    60 

fMxinuB  exottsior      .  123.  571 

exoilsior    p^ndula  ad- 

pressa  >  -  184 

fentiscifblia  .  129.  575 

oxyc&rpa  -  .  123 

oxyphflla     .       .       -  129 

ro«ti&ta    .         .  .129 

FritilUiria  racembsa    .       -  561 

F6ch8ia  Brewit^rii  -  .490 

cylindr&cea    -         .  70.  480 

fiUgeiu     -       .  47.  430.  530 

fdlgida  sup^rba  .  .530 

globbsa        .         .       .  430 

globbsa  mi^or    -  -  430 

gracilis       -         -        .59 

grandifldra       >  -  530 

grandifldra  m4xima     .  530 

longifldra    .       >         -    59 

iiug<^stica         >  -  530 

multifldra  erecta  >       -  530 

pendula  termlniilis       •  530 

ftylbsa  cmispicua         -  530 

l\inikria  sempervlrens       .  182 

Oalactodfendron  iitile   .  187. 996 

Galinthus  plicdtus    •         .997 

Oalphfrnui  gla6ca       .       .400 

Gardoqula  tetonicoides      .    75 

G4rry0 /aurifblia     -  -  147 

Oaultfadito  SkdlloH    -         -  456 

Gai&nia  reglna       .  -  490 

Genlpa  ameridlina     .         .  332 

Gfenuann  nitida     •  -  339 

Pneumon&nthe  var.      .  939 

v§ma  var.  £lba    .        .  597 

Gerdnium  tuberdtum  var. 

rambsum      -  .  135 

Gesndria  elong&ta  var.  fru. 

ticdM  -.  .396 

M&rchif       .        .        .581 

K^ptrum        .  .  430 

stricta    .  .  .464 

Gladiolus  rambsus      .        .  399 

GlaCiciuin  ri^brum    .  -  464 

Gleditschta  macradlntha    .  117 

triac&nthos  .  318.  416 

Gloxinia  mlLxima    .  -73 

Glycine  sinensis       -  -  575 

Gompholdbium    versicolor  395. 

521 
GoDg6ra  f61va       .  -  560 

nigrlta       -  -         .582 

Go6dyera  rubicfinda  -  522 

Govdn ja  tagendphora  >  399 

Orevlllea  rosmarinifbUa  308. 575 
Thelemoniana     -        -  465 


GAnncra  integrifMia  -  693 

Gymnteladus  canadensis    •    67 

GypsociUts  c£mea  .  .59 

vigans        .        .         .59 

Hal^sta  diptera     .  .    60 

Hed^hium  sp.         .  .  531 

Heinua  MlicifbUa       .        -  577 

Heliinthemum  oftput  f^Us     938 

ffutUitum  .  .183 

TubeiAria       .  .183 

HeU&nthus  m611is     .        .72 

Helicdnia  bioolor    .  .80 

Hdichr^m  macrintbum      72 

jcorpioldes    .  -45 

fleracldttm  granat§nse        .  339 

Sphondylium       .        -  939 

Heter6tropa  asarSldes        .  521 

flibfscus  Camer6n/   .        .70 

escul6ntus    .        -  102.  990 

Patteri5n«       .  .41 

syrlaeus    .  .         -67 

Hippocrdpis  prostrita         .  938 

ffippdmane  Moficmilbi     ..  155 

flipp6pbae  RhamnJddes      .  124 

Hoitxa  mexidina  .       .  4&  300 

H6ICUS  csespltbsus    -  .  399 

HotefaJap6nica         .         -    45 

Hdvea  erf  spa        >  •  949 

Mangldstf  .  .    70 

ptingens  .  .  995 

H6ya  cori&cea  .  .244 

Huntldva  meldagris    .       -  846 

violacea        .       .       .246 

fliftra  crepitans         .  .  145 

Hydrangea  Hortinsia         .    59 

^uercifblia    .       .        .67 

Hydr&stis  canad6nsis  -       -860 

Hypericum  dentiitum         .  184 

Ayssopifblium       -       .  249 

Ka1mia»iim       .  .260 

/'lex  bale&rica  .       -  576 

Illicium  anisdtum    .  .  575 

floridilnum  -  121.  575 

Impdtiens  bifldra       .        -  260 

sp.  -  -  .626 

Fnga  Harriaii  .  .520 

Ion6psi8  tdres      .       .       .80 

Iponus'a  Bai^as        -  199.  850 

HorsfSIUtr  cuU.      -  161.  947 

Jalipa        .         .        .928 

longifdlia  .  -  559 

macrorbUa  .        .  989 

tyri£nthina       -  .74 

IstehUus  Mvidus        .         -  398 

Isfitropis  striita         >         .395 

Jacquinia  ruscifblia    .       .145 

Jasidne  amethfstinus         -  339 

bamilis      .         .         .339 

Jasmlnum  fhiticbsum        >    60 

offlcin&le       .        .      .    60 

revoliitum         -  -60 

Jfttropha  Mdnihot      -        .929 

JeSbrsdmVi  diph^Ua    .        -  260 

Jiiglans  argxlta         -  -  254 

nigra  .  .  318. 574 

rdgia       .  .  .854 

Jdncus  serriitus  .       .  343 

Juniperus  chin^nsia  -  575 

flficcida       .        .        -  1^1 

fl6rida       .        .  .130 

mexic&na      .       .  190.  841 

rectirva  .  -  576 

Ox^cedrus  .        >  576 

prostr&ta  >  .67 

5ablna  rdpens     .         .  970 

squamosa       .  .  848 

tetragdna       .       .  130. 841 

virginiftna       >       -  67.  841 

Kjilmia  latifdUa       .  .386 

pClniila  .  .386 

Kenn^dya  cocclnea    .       .  395 

Kdhnta  eupator&ldes    144.  472 

Kolreutdria  paniculkta  303.  575 

Lae^ia  &lbida         -  78.  578.  599 

autumnidts        -  .  398 

furfur&cea        -  -  998 

Lagerstroe'mtd  indica  .  193.  511 
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Xtoiium  purpdream  -  193 

Zftrix  comtniinls    p^ndula 

GodBSXW        -  '5*9 

europae'a       ...  264 

Luthdnia  glabr&ta    .         -  996 

Latiktua  borbdnica       -      -  145 

Lant&na  SeUdwtf '      -        -  430 

XAthyrus  caniicem  -  686 

purpClreo-csx^lexif       -  135 

lAtxvii  Benxdin       -  -    60 

bullftta       .  .       -348 

Cdmphora        -  -  576 

n6bilia     -  00.  99.  101.  169. 

198.  419 

Xav&nduU  lankta       -       -  339 

Spica         >  -  5ifiD.  339 

Lay&tera  marftima   -        •  538 

O'lbia       -        -  -    58 

Lawsdnia  ingnnis       .       -  145 

Ledocfirpon  peduncuHLre    -  480 

Leplsmium  Myosdrui         .  597 

Leptospgrroum  ambiguum    575 

lanigenim         -  .  575 

Leptdtes  bfcolor  var.  glau- 

coph^lla         -  -  308 

serruUta       -       -       -  336 

LeucoBp§rraum  conoc6rpum  343 

Leycsstdria  fonndsa    -  71.  183. 

576 
Zigtigtrura  lilcidum      -  60.  834. 

511.  576 

vulgkre       .         -        -  861 

Xllium  aurimticum     .       ~  466 

canadense  .  -  195 

longiflbrum       -  -US 

specibsum         -  -  480 

punct&tum      •       -88 

Lin&ria  alplna  .  -  339 

Clemkatte  -  -  339 

d«lphini6lde8       .        -  559 

glaciklis       .         .       -  339 

origanif  61ia       •  >  339 

Rav6y*  -  .339 

reticul&ta     -       -       -  339 

LinnsV  bore&lu       •         -  456 

Zinum  arbbreum       -        .58 

usitatiasimum  var.   gi. 

gant^um        -  -  301 

LipStris  p^ndula         -         -    80 

*Liriod6ndronTulipffera    -121. 

308.318 

LisUinthus  RussellfdiuM     -  476 

Jjocisa  aurantlaca       -        -  431 

lateritia       .         -  396. 431 

Lob^lt'a  cardin^lis       .       -  860 

ramdsa  >  .73 

syphilftica         -  -  260 

Xionf cera  arbbrea       -        -  338 

implexa       -       .         -  339 

splendida  >  -  339 

Lophosp^rmum  grandifldrum  47 

Luciilia  gratissima     .       •  578 

Zuplnus  Barken' .       -  596.  686 

Hartw^gjf         -  .395 

polyph^llus        .  .350 

Z^cium  b&rbarum  .  60.  339.  514 

europae^um      -       -  60. 339 

Lycopbdium  stolonfferum  >  487 

Zysim&cbia  anagalloldes    .    67 

diibia     -  .  -    67 

Z^hrum  Salic&ria    .         -  499 

MaclCir0  aurantlaca       -  67.  124 

Macradfenia  mCitica     .       -  246 

Mitdta  satlva  .  -  143 

Magnblta  acumin&ta  !  -  413.  425 

auricul&ta  .  -  121 

consplcua         .  58. 193.  575 

glatica       .  -       -  193 

grandiflbra    .       .319.  511 

exoni^nsis      .       -  571.  670 

macroph^lla    -1S1.509.  511 

m&xima       .        .        -  413 

purptirea  -  -    58 

pyramidltta        .  .121 

tripgtala  -  .425 

MahbntViilquifbUum   .       .235 

I'ascicuuiris        .  .  235 


Ma.  ripens  .  -  835 

Malachtoia  clav&ta     -       -  560 
Malpighia  glatica        -       -  401 

gpicftta       -        -         -  401 
MklvA  mcida  .  .  596 

maurtt&nia  -        -  464 

minilLta       -        .        .69 

CreedfM 
Mavunillkria  Ucolor 

ghnneriita  « 

pufflla 

simplex 

supert^zta 

v^tula 
Manettia  cordiOUa 
Mangfftra  indica 
Maranta  ramottatkaok    • 
M6rica  grficilU 
Marlea  begon^iqfMA» 
Marth&Uto  caespitdsa  - 
MaxllULria  Colteyl      - 

fove&ta 

lentigindca 

macrophylla 

porrecta 

stapelfoltfef 

tenuifblia 

vitelllna  . 
Medic&go  latlva 
Medinflia  erythropb^lla 
Megaclinium  ox^pterum  - 
Melalebca  squarrbsa 
itfdlia  AKdderach  -  -  99.  318 
Melilinthufe  mftjor  -  -  58 
Meloc^tus  commbnis        -  421 

micr&ntha         -  -  421 

depr^gga  -  -    71 

illeKlbtus  arbbrea  300.348.472. 

572 

officinitlis 
itf^ntha  aqufitica 
Merendira  caudUica 
JbTespilus  germ&nica    - 

SmithiY 

tanacetifblia 
Michatixfa  campaaulcftdes 
Jtfflium  eflPCuum 
Mimbsa  margin&ta 
ifanmulua  cardin&Iis    - 

rbseo-cardinalU 

rdseus    > 
Mirbdlia:B&xter^ 
Monachfinthus  fimbri&tiui 
Mormbdes  pardlna  79.  205. 


-522 
.  421 

-  86 
-86.154 

.  156 

-  156 
.44.805 

.SSI 

865 

818 

71 

73 

77 

78 

522 

77 

77 

246 

1S6 

80 

163 

71 

136 

455 


916. 


Moringa  pterygosp^nna 
ilfbrug  6.1ba 

multicatilis       t 

papyrlfera 

rbbra 


472 

499 

248 

66 

66 

117 

67 

471 

70 

46 

46 

46 

843 

137 

207. 

522 

-  145 
113.  573 

-  2Q 

-  617 

-  573 


Magfl  Cavendfghti  196.  645.  662 
paradislaca  .  .  319.  331 
gpecibsa  -  -  531 

ilfyrica  penngylv£nica         -  326 
Myricdria  germ&nica  -    59 

JIfyrtug  commiinig   roxn&na  59. 

9a  258 

it&lica         -         .         .59 

Liana     -         .  -  693 

Piminta       -        .       -  114 

Sihea  montdna        -  .  342 

T^arcis'gug  Tazitta       -       -  297 

NegAndofnixinifblivmi  -  66. 670 

crlspum         .       .       -    67 

alternifblium       -         >  114 

N^undtium  Ihteum        -     -  193 

specibsnm  var.  riibruin  526 

^^peta  salviaefblia       -       .560 

Kephrbdium  FlHx-mlLa       .  488 

^brium  Oleander  .  99L  258 

atropurpClreum    >         .  113 

NicoUana  fruticbga  >  513 

N6nea  flav^ceng       -         -  135 

No^lia  B/irkeri       -  -    79 

inctirva       -         -       -    79 

micr&ntha         >  -79 

tenuis        -  .       .    79 


Nutt&llto  grandtllbn  •    69 

^^rmphae'a  ciurMea     -       -   07 

Opcrdnte  recftrra     -  -  136 

Octomdria  tridentita  -  398 

Odontites  granatfinila         -  339 

8er6tiiia        -       -        -  339 

▼ema       -         -   "       -  339 

Odontogl68SumG«nAtiiin    -  399 

B<^gg«  .  .       -  560 

aBBce6clades  macuUtts         -  207 

(EnoOi^n  biinnis       -       -  169 

Oncidium  odncolor     -        -  560 

dtraricitum       -  -    47 

flexubsum       -  -  430 

ForbdgA       -        -       -  137 

li^ridum  var.  gottftlum  245 

Henchmjlnj       -  -  846 

papilio  var.  linMLtau    -  398 

pulvinituin     -        -  47. 522 

ranlferum    -        -       -  846 

refltoum  -  -  846 

•anguinevm        -         •  398 

stramlneum         -        .581 

tniUiferum        -  -  599 

viperlnum  -•         -  581 

unio6me  -  -  466 

OndantL  setbgum         -       -  521 

Ojrtintia  brasiHtosls      -     -    86 

caragg&vica    .       -       .  522 

DillfeiJ«  -  -  - 159 

elktior    -  -  -  390 

ficus  Indica  .       -  8S&  9dO 

Jlcus  indica  vtdgiixia  -  390 

frtgilis   -  -  -  154 

it&lica  .       -  156. 1158 

NopaliUo      '       -       -  160 

poty&ntha  -  -  390 

Salmtfdna       -        -      .  522 

senilis     -  -  -    46 

spinosfssima        -         .  390 

TAna  -  -      -  390 

vulg&ris  -  -  158 

Omitbogalum  arlibicum     .  202 

O'mug  europte^a       -         -    67 

rotundifblia       -        67.  123 

O'gtrya  vulgirig  -       -    67 

O'xafig  Barrelibri       -        -  558 

crasgicadlis       .  -    ^ 

cren&ta        -        -       -  182 

DarvelUJna       -  -  843 

D6ppet'  .  -  -  170 

Paebnia  albiflbra  fStsta         -  163 

Br6wnt»       -        -       .  394 

coT&llina  -  -  338 

edillig  -       -         -  163 

loWita    -  -  -  338 

Makoya  -         1^.  188 

Moiitan    -  -       67.  163 

Palibrus  aculektus  .    58 

virgdtus  -  -  572 

Papfcver  amoe^um  -  .  464 

Faggiflbra  caerblea       >       -    59 

fcB'tida    -  .  -  480 

Herbertfdfia  .      -  511 

Loddigbst'a  -         -  475 

nigelliflbra         -  -  480 

Pavitta  rfiflfira       -  -  48. 45 

Favbnia  Schr&nk^t  -  .    69 

Faxtbnta  rbsea  -  -  77.  300 

P^ganum  Hdrmtda   -       .576 

Fengtbmon    barb&tug    var. 

c&rneus  -  -  845 

Fergskta  crasgicatilis  .  159 

Perfploca  grse^ca         -       -    60 
Perigtdria  pgndula  -  -  583 

Fetrba  volbbilis  •         .       .  347 
Fh&ius  bicolor  -  -  522 

Wallichtf  .  399.  599 
Fbaloc^Uis  pKimbea  -  .  138 
Phiiad^lphug  Gordontdttftf  804. 

395 

inodbrus  -  -  114 

l&xtig    -  -  -  464 

Philibertta  grandiflbra  -    -  532 

Phillf rea  angustifblia  -    60 

PhoeTiix  dactylifera    .    592.596 

reclin&ta  -  -  343 
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Pholiddta  articuULto    »       -  399 

Phdrmium  tdnax       41. 18a  575 

Phdtinia  serrul&U     -     59.  193 

Plif  Jica  plumdsa      -  -  34S 

FhyU6cladia  rhomboidftlu  -    41 

Physalis  pubescens      -       -  343 

Phytei^ma  H&Ueri    -  -  135 

Pioea  amiibilis  -       -  459 

balK^mea        -  -  188 

bracte&ta  -  -  193 

cephaldnica  .       -  238 

gr&ndis  -  .  -  459 

marltima  -  -  109 

ndbilis       ■.  .19a  459 

Nordm&nni       -  -  131 

orientdlU  -  -  227 

pectinilta       •      -    109. 667 

Pitudpo      109.  187.  238.  339 

vulg&ria  .  -  228 

WebbtdfM    .         .  370.  459 

Fimelda  Hendersdni  -  245 

hispida  ...  430 

prostr&ta       -       .       .465 

rdsea       -  .  -  430 

Plnus  .i'biea       -        -  227. 265 

altdica        .  -         .  518 

ar:geiitea  -  -  225 

aiutralis        ...  236 

AyacahuUe    -        -  128, 129 

baMmea        .  -  67. 2S6 

Banksidfux  .         .667 

brtitia        .        .  .576 

canadensis    >        >       .    h7 

canarifensis  >         -  255.  670 

dmbra  -  61. 126.  265. 

518 
CoultdriV  .  265.  429.  459 
devoni^na  .  .  626 

Escardna  .  .  .127 
exc§l8a  -  255.  265l  459.  667 
genevensis         >  -  518 

6erardfc/na  -        -  670 

halepensis  >  6L 130. 201. 224. 

228.258 
Hartwdgii  .  .  626 

hirt§lla  .  -  -  128 
hisp&nica  >  -  125 

borixontdlis       >  .518 

Inops  -  .  518. 667 

inslgnis  -  459.  577.  670 

intermMia  .         -  518 

Lambertidiia  .  .  265.  459 
Laricio     .  67.  163.  224.  228. 

236.518 
hisp&nica      .         .  125 
leioph^Ua  -  -  129.  577 

Uaveana  .  .  1S8. 530 
mari&na  .  *    67 

maritima       >  101.  228.  258. 

579 
m&xima  .  -  579 

minor  ...  579 
monapeli^nsis    <  .  228 

Monteztinid;  -  >  129 
montfcola  .  ,  265. 459 
Miighus    '         .  .126 

nepalensis         -  -  255 

nigra       .  •.         -  228 

nigricans  -  -  130 

Nordmanid  na    -  -  225 

ooc^rpa  .  128, 129.  257.  240. 

248 
orienUlis  -  -  224 

ViWaMana       -  .228 

palustris  .  .  -  670 
p&tula         .  -  128. 626 

pectinata  *  -  265.  S96 
ptoica         .       -  -ISO 

Pinea     -  101. 201.  224.  227. 

518 
Pin&ter  .  67  127.  201.  228. 
255.  253.  265.  579.  621 
i^naster  AberddntVp     .  128 
Pinsdpo  -  .201 

pityiisa         >  -  130. 228 

ponderbsa  •  265.  429.  459 
PseUdcStidbus    .        -  626 
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Pi.  pumilio 
pyren&ica 
reli^idsa 
rigensis 
rigida 
riibra    . 
Sabinia  na 
sintosis 
Strdbus 


.  126.  518 
125.  163, 161 

-  1:^8 

-  518 
.  67.  265 

-  518 
265.  429.  459 

.870 
-  67. 129.  265 


sylv^stris  125, 126, 127.  201 

224.  228.  264,  265 

argentea       .         -  228 

europs^a    .  .  5^ 

genevensis      .  228.  499 
hamata    .  .228 

unciukta    .  .  125,  126 

g&llica       .  .  228 

Te  da  -      •         .518 

tatirica  .  125.  224.  228 

Teocdte       -  .  12&  626 

Pipt&nthus  nepalensis         -    58 
Pisticia  Lentiscus    .  .99 

Tlereb/nthus        .        .576 
Plsum  marftimum  .  .47 

sativum         .       -       .499 
Pittdsporum  Tobira      -  47.  575 
Tiridifldrum      -  -  342 

Fl£nera  Rlch^rdi       -       .67 
Plant&go  lanceolata  .  343 

Platanus  occidentiUs  -  318.  511 
orientaUs    -  61.  98.  318.  511 
PlatYst^mon  califSmicus    -    67 
leioc&rpus  .  .69 

PleurothftUis  bicarindta      .  136 
muscoidea         .  -78 

pectin&ta     -        .        .78 
Btenop^tala        .  -    78 

strupifblia  >         .78 

Pda  &nnua       .  *       .  488 

Podoc&rpus  latif^lius  •  255 

macroph^Uus       -        >  255 
^axifblius  .  .  187 

Podophyllum  peltdtum       -  260 
Polem6nium  cserCileum      .  182 
mexicKnum       .  >    67 

pulchellum       >  -    67 

Polygonum  amplexicaiile    521. 

534 

tinctdrum     -       .       .163 

Polyst&ctiya  afflhis  .  .398 

grandiflbra       *  *.  137 

luttola         .         .       .    81 

zeylftnica         .  .81 

Pomaderrisprunifblia         .  432 

Ponfera  gTaminif7>lia  .  136 

P6pulua  aclad^sca      .         -  629 

filba  -  .  254.  318 

anguUta       -       .       .670 

.     cili&te         .         «.  254,255 

dilaUta       .        -         .254 

fastigidta        .  120.  192.  254 

grse^ca         .        -        -  116 

monilifera      .  433.  512.  629 

nigra       ...  255 

pyrif6nAi9  .  -  254 

Portul&ca  grandiflbra   var. 

ri^tila  -  -  559 

Potentllla  amblgua     -       .238 

ferru^lnea  .  -70 

feraniOIdes  ...  338 

naem&iochrous     .        '  597 

nevadensis    ...  338 

PourrdUa  rubicadlis  .        .202 

Prdngos  pabul&ria     .         .533 

Prept]isa  conn&ta    .  -  187 

Primula  sinensis        .        >  614 

Pr5tea  corapacta    .  -  569 

longifldra     -         -        -  569 

meliifera    .  .  34a  569 

M6ndii'  cuU.       .         .569 

Prdnus  CapdUim  -       -  147.  160 

CocomUla  -  -  122 

doraestica  ^  -  261 

myrob^lana       .  .123 

nigra  .  -       .    67 

prostr&ta  .  .66 

pilmiia       .  *       -    66 


Pr.  Rhambar^       -  -  SS8 

ser6tina  -  .67 

spinbsa       .        .         .338 

Psidium  pyriferum  .  -  332 

Ptil6trichum  longicadle     .  338 

purpiireum  >        .  S3B 

PQnica  Gran^tum       .    _  .    59 

P^rus  Arbnia  .       '  -  511 

aucupiiria  .  .  261 

parvifblius         >  .60 

Quadraa  beteroph^IIa  .  693 

Quekettta  microsc6pica      .    78 

Quercus  ^'gilops        -  258. 590 

alp^stris  -  .339 

austrlaca  -  .  590 

aqufitica  .  -  193 

Salldta    -  184. 256.  258.  590 

Banfstert  -  .  510 

bratia  .  -  591 

C^rris     .  .  .590 

Lucombeiiiui         •>   60 

coccXfera         .  318.  590.  621 

coccfnea  >  .  195 

crinlta      ...  690 

fsculus  -  .424 

gramdntia         >  .  590 

Jlomerdita         .  .  591 

'lex  .  60,  61. 184.  318.  5ia 
590.621 
infectdria  .  -  590 

lusitfinica         >  -  590 

mont&na  -  -  510 

palAstris  .  .  510 

peduncullLta  .  .  S5&  512 
pyramidUis  .        -  119 

varieg&ta  •  -  513 

Ph^os  -  .  424 

pseudo-coccffera  .  .  590 
PseOdo-Seiber  -  .  339 
Bbbui    -  -  -590 

rdbra  .  -  195 

sessiliflbra  -  >  512 

5tiber  .  .  60.  255.  621 
Toza  .  .       .  591 

trojiina  .  -  590 

viminklis  .  -  591 

/{andnculus  montdnus       -  338 
Renantbdra  cocclnea  .  480 

/ZesMa  lutdola  .         .281 

Reatera  gracilis       .  -  339 

procumbens         -         .  339 
/{bunnus  ar&bicus     -        >  610 
latifblius  .  .  -    58 

OTuIifbiius         •  -    39 

inilfissit  .  -  .39 
Wickliu*  -  -    39 

/Zbdum  h^bridum  -  -44 
Rhfpsalis  Cass^tha  .  .157 
Rhododendron  anthropbgon  254 
arbbreum  -  198.  234. 529 
campanul&tum  .  -  576 
catawbi^nse  >  44,  15.  234 
cauclisicum       -  -  234 

lepiddtum  >  .254 

maximum  >  -  234l  925 
ponticum  -  .  234. 325 
punct&tum  .        .  325 

Smfthti        -  .      .  222 

jRhds  Cori&ria  .  -    66 

C6tinus  -  .  .66 
vernix  .  -    66 

Ribes  aureum  .  .59 

glutinbsum  >         -    59 

tnalviLceum        .  .59 

opulifbUum  .  .  39. 630 
sangufneum      .  59.  66.  350. 

630 

Richfirdfa  afHclina    .         .  577 

Afcinus  communis       -  281.  343 

Robf  nta  Psebd-i^c&cia        >  114 

Ro^lla  elegans  .         >  244 

Rbhdea  jap6nica       -  -    ffl 

RbML  alab&ndica       -  .  380 

cinnamdmea       -  >  382 

B&nksiie  -  -  234 

bractedta  -  -    58 

campdna  -  -  380 
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Jib.  canlna 

381,382 

centifdlia 

-  380 

daMkrica 

-478 

EgiantMa 
gfi^lica 

-  882 

-  185 

Indica 

.  SS4 

microph^Ufe 

-    58 

motcbikta 

-    59 

multifldra  Aiba      - 

-    59 

praenestlna 

-  380 

milftsia 

•  380 

mbifMIa 

-    59 

rubigindM 

.  382 

•emperfldreni 

-    58 

aemperylrens 

-    59 

spindola 

-  380 

sylvtetrit 

381,  382 

trachlnia 

-  380 

Roscdea  purpurea 

.  260 

itosmarlnus  ofBcin&lis 

-    60 

iSilbus  fircticus 

-    37 

Rudbgckja  aroplexifblia      -  244 

Ruellia  ciliatifl&ra      -       -  245 

R^scut  aculeitus       -        -    61 

1&XU8        -  -  -     61 

racembsus         -  -    61 

Saccol&bium  ampuMceuin    337 

calceol&re      _       -       -  399 

micr&nthum       -  -  399 

Sanguiniiria  canadensis       -  260 

SalisbCkria  adiantifblia   -  60.  67. 

125.  318 

5&lix  aegyptlaca       -  -  254 

ftlba  -  -        -  181 

annul&ris  -  -  318 

firctica       .         .         -  254 

babyl6nica        -  61.  66.  254 

crispa  -        -        -    66 

cindrea    .  -  -  181 

garieplna  -  -  343 

hastkta       .         -        -  254 

herb&cea  -  -  254 

hirta  -         -         -  254 

lan&ta      .         -  -  622 

Lindleyana  -        -  254 

monfindra  -  -  181 

poldris         .  .  254.  622 

purpurea    -         -        -  181 

reticulSita  -  -  622 

rotundifblia         -         -  254 

tetraspenna       -  -  254 

viminalis      .       .        -  181 

vitelllna  -  -  181 

Silvia  arg^ntea  -        -  521 

confertifldra       -  -  396 

Grtihami       -       -       -    60 

leuc&ntha  -  -  531 

MoorcrofUdfMF       -       -  598 

p&tens        -         -  •       -  l.'?5 

Sapon&ria  h^brida       -       -  182 

officinalis  .  -  182 

Sarcochllus  oliv^ceus  -  247 

Sarracdn/a  psittaclna  -  430 

purpilrea       ...  195 

5at^rium  cfindidum     -  79.  534, 

535 

c£rneum       .        -  534,  535 

chrysost&chyum  -  536 

cucullktum       .  -  5S5 

er^tum  -  -  399 

papillbsuin      -        .  79.  5d5 

Seaphygl6tti8  reflgxa  -  246 

stell&ta         -        -        -  399 

Sceptn&nthus  Druinin6nd*     400 

Schooibdrgkta  marginikta     137. 

336 

petalis    sepalisque   im. 

xnargintltis       -         -  398 

Sc6tt<a  dentilta       -  -  559 

5&dum  rivul&re        -  -  339 

^Tempervlvum  afric&num     -  342 

arbdre^m  -  -  342 

5endcio  odor&tus       -         -  559 


Seseli  buchtonn6nsc 

^mmifenim 

intricktum 
Mndpis  pekin§nsis 
Sisyrlnchiumjdnceum 
5ol&num  bonari^nse 

ci[ndtdum 

Heibertidftttm 

Lycop^rsicum       -  lOS. 
S6II ya  heteroph^lla 

line&ris 
Sophbra  Jap6nica  -  67< 

p6ndula       .       .        . 
Sophronltis  grandiflbra 
56rbuB  AWa.      .        .  . 

Spirse'a  ariaefbUa 

barh&ta       .         .        . 

bella 

cuneifblia  • 

Jap6nica 

laxiflbra       .        .        . 

oblongifdHa 

vacciniifdiia 
Sp6ndias  tuberbsa 
Spongilla  fluviatilis    - 
Stanhbpea  inslgnis 

maculbsa 

oculdta 

Barkeridiia 

tigrlna 

WSrdiY      - 
5t&tice  arbdrea      -  43. 

sinudta        .         .         . 
Stenochllus  incdnus    . 
St^nia  fascicuUris 
Stylidium  fasciculktum 

^raminifblium 
5t^rax  officinalis  -  59 

Sutherl&ndia  firutescens  var. 

obcordita 
Syrinea  Josikse'^a 
Sympnbria  racembsa    - 


2C2. 


13& 
136. 


67 

67 
339 
162 
248 

60 
559 

74 
262 
575 
472 
124 
122 
138 
338 

67 

45 

67 
521 

45 
521 

58 
521 
392 
176 
204 
599 
205 
560 

76 
337 
430 
205 
560 

72 
430 

44 
318 

454 
116 
260 


facsdnia  pinnatietfpula  475.  645 
Tamarindtu  indica  -  -  332 

TYiniarix  g&Uica  -       -  610 

orien&lis  -  -  610 

Tanacdtum  vuIgiLre  -  -  493 
Tanghinia  Mdnghas  -  -  74 
Taxodium  distichum        67. 117 

sin^nse   .  .  -  575 

Ttixus  baccita  -        -  338 

flobbsa  -  -  130. 242 
larringtbnte    -  -  236 

latifblia  -  -  -343 

montkna  .  -  187 

Ticoma  capensis        -         .  343 

^asmindldes      -  .  206 

Telopea  speciosfssima  -  41 
Teiicthan  3/drum       .        -    67 

orienUle    .       .  -    67 

Thla  Bohia        .       .        -  575 

viridis  -  -  234.  471.  575 

Theobrbma  Caedo  .  -  332 
Thrlnax  parvifldra  -  -145 
rhCUa  articul&ta    .  .694 

occidentdlis    -         -  67.  260 

orientklis      .  .67. 255 

Thunb^rgio  Hawtaynedna  521 
rh^mus  angustifblius         .  339 

f^ranatensis        -  -  339 

ongiflbrus    .       .        -  339 
membran&ceus  -  -  339 

ferpyildides  -       -  339 

Tfliaftlba    .  .  -    m 

argentea        -        -       -  115 
Tordnia  cordifblia   -  -  245 

Torrfeya  texifblia  .  -  187 
Tour6ttia  /app&cea  -  .  559 
Trymdiium  odoratissimum  581 
Tradesdintia  iridescens  .  82 
Trichf  nium  alopecuroideum  396 
Trichocentron  iridifblium  79 
Trichopflia  tdrtilis      -        .  581 


TVifblium  h^bridum  •  163 

ripens    .           -  -  202 

Trigonldlum  flcuminitum       81 

Egertontdnttm    -  -    81 

t^nue .           -  -  396 

Tris^tum  %\tic\k\e     -  -  339 

velutlnutn     .       -  -  339 

Tropie''olum  tuberbsum  -  162 

tricoldrum          -  -  430 

ruber  cibftrium         .  -  192 

Erlseum            -  -  193 

a  latifblia          .  -  S43 

iJ^iex  provinciUis       -  .338 

stricta         -       -  -  119 

Z/'lmus  camp^stris      -  -  571 
campestris  cornubiinsls  460 

erbsa       -           -  -  254 

ffilva    -            -  -  574 

integrifblia         -  -  254 

laivig&ta    -           -  -  254 

lancifblia    -       .  -  254 

macroph^Ila        -  •  113 

maculata  fl&va  -  -  113 

inontilna       -       .  -  449 

pyramiddlis         .  -  113 

virgftta    .           .  -  254 

Urceollna  p^ndula     .  -    82 

L  rtica  dioica            -  -  617 

Uvulftria  mexic&na     -  -  117 

Faccfnium  ov&tum    -  •  577 

Vdnda  cong^ta       -  -  522 
VanUla  arom&tica        -  117.  207 

planifblia          -  -  207 

Terbdna  Arranidna      -  -  430 

chamaedrifblia       -  -    37 

grandiflbra  superba  -  430 
inclsa      -                -  44. 430 

latifblia      -        -  -  430 

Meiindrea          -  -  430 

iJeim           '-  -  430 

officin^is           -  -  182 

officin&li.venbsa   -  -  598 
texxcTiokles   -     -  37. 75. 430 

Tweedidn^        -  -  430 
superba       ...  430 

Verdnica  agrestis       -  -  193 

i^nagjillis            -  -  457 

decus6&ta           -  -    47 

diosmaefblia       -  •  465 

formbca           -  -  465 

maritima           -  -  182 
spiiria       ...  182 

Fesicitria  gr&cilis       .  -  477 

grandiflbra         -  -  477 

f^ibdrnuin  cotonifblium  -  576 

pyrifblium         -  -  318 

rinus       -           .  -    59 

ncia  satlva       -         -  -  342 

Victbiia  reg^is        -  -  258 

YieusseCixta  aristita   -  -  534 

Flola  montcenfsia       -  -  338 

odorftta       -          -  -  193 

palm&ta             -  .69 

varieg&ta          -  -    69 

Virgfifa  capensis  -  342 

Visc&ria  gr&cilis        -  -  477 

grandiflbra         -  -  477 
y\tex  A'gnus  c4stus     -  99.  318 

WillenadtfVi  afric&na   -  .342 

Wintera  arom&tica     -  -  693 
Wist^irid  sinensis    117. 193.  347. 

401 

Xanth6xyluni/raxfaeutt  58.  67 

Xerbtes  longifoUa       -  -    82 

Yticca  gloriosa       -       -  61. 159 

Z&mia  n6rrida         -  -  192 

integrifblia          -  -  192 

Zanted^hia  sthi6pica  -     343 

Zfchya  tricolor          -  -  558 

Zigaddnus  gladcus     .  -    82 

^legans       -  -  202 

Zizyphus  Joaxeiro       -  -  392 

sativa          .         -  -  113 
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LIST  OF  FRUITS. 


Apples :  — 

Select  li«t  of        -         -  140 

Downton  Nonpareil     -  580 

Duchess  of  Oldenburg  -  532 

Pine-apple  Russet    151,  152 

Scarlet  Crofton     -        -  152 

Cherry,  I^te  Duke       -     -  532 

Date  .  .  .395 

Grapes :  —  S95. 

cuU.  405.  516 

Cannon  Hall  Muscat  452.  480 

Chaaselas  de  Fontaine- 

bleau  .  -  118 

EshcolJ&ta  sup^cba  -  212 
Money's  West  St;  Peter's  212 
Momain  Blanc  .  .118 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  -  212 
Muscat  EsbcoU^ta  .  212 
New  Variety  -  -  152 
Baisin  dec  Cannes  -  212 
Sweetwater       .  .  614 

White  Baisin        -       -  lag 
Melon       -         .         _  175.  412 

Masa  CavendSsbtf     -         .  ]S6 

Nectarine  Elruge         -       -  515 

Olive       -       .         -  _  595 

Peach,  cult.        -         -  409.  60O 

Acton  Scott       .  .  53S 

Grosse  Mignonne  -  151,  152 

Noblesse       ...  515 


Peach  *  ^v 

Pourpr£e  HAtive  .  151,  152 

Pears :  —  ,  -  516 

Althorp  Crassane  -  142 
Aston  l\>wn  -  141.  209 

Belle  de  Jersey  -  .  579 
Bergamotte  de  PAques  579 
Beurr^  d'Aremberg  -  579 
Beurre  Bosc  -  118.  142 

Beurre  de  Capiaumont  142 
Beurr^  Coloma  .  -  118 
Beurre  Diel       -  .  141 

Beurrg  Magnifique  .  579 
Beurr6  de  Hani  .  141 

Beurre  Spence  -  .152 
Bon  Chraien  Fondant  141 
Chaumontel  Swan's  Egg  574 
Comte  de  Launy  -  .144 
Delices  d'Hardenpont  579 
Duchesse  d' Angoul^me  574 
Easter  Beurr§  .  .  141 
English  Caillot  Rosat  .  532 
Fortun^e  Beige  -  -  579 
Gansell's  Bergamot  .  209 
Glout  Morceau  -  .  142 
Hacon's  Incomparable  141 
Knight  -  .  -580 
Louise  Bonne  -  -  580 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  142 
Marie  Louise       -        .  574 


I  Pears :  — 

Nelis  d'Hiver    .  -  560 

Rose  Water  .       .209 

Select  List  sf  .  138,  139 
Sbobden  Court  -  .580 
Summer  St.  Germain  -  532 
Thompson's       .  -  142 

Urbaniste  .  -152 

Van  Mods  Lion  leClerc  148. 

574 
Winter  Crassane  -  142.  580 
Winter  Nelis    .  .  148 

Pine  Apple  277.  cuU,  404.  516 
Moore  Green  Seedling  633 
Trinidad  Pitch  Lake    -  207 

Plums :  — 

Diaprie  Rouge  .  151,  152 
Imperial  Diadem  .  151,  152 
Mimms  -  -  151,  152 
NecUrine  -  -  532 

Preserying     -  -  60« 

Reine  CUude  Violette  152L 

58a  580 
Royal  H&tive  148. 152.  533 
Washington        -         -  532 

Raspberries        .        -  -  293 

Strawberries,  ctUt,  .  -  581 
Uautboi.,  cuU.  472. 573.  6S9 
Myatt's  Pine        .        .211 


LIST  OF  CULINARY  VEGETABLES. 


Artichokes 

Asparagus  -  II7. 

Cabbage  Tribe :  — 

Chinese 

Chou  Billandeau 

Vanack 
Cauliflower 
Carrot,  cult. 
Celery,  new  var. 


cuU. 


117 

Cucumber       -            .       -  412 

Peas:~ 

279 

Endive       -        -        -         -  162 

Dwarf  Fan 

566 

Leek,  Gros  Court                .  303 

Frame 

162 

Lettuce       .            -           .566 

Milford 

568 

Mushroom           .117.  cuit.  333 

Potatoes:  — 

616 

Mustard,  Chinese        .       -  162 

Sweet  or  Spanish 

566 

Peas:  — 

Rhubarb 

604 

Bishop's  Early  Dwarf  -  116 

Spinach,  Flanders    > 
Truffle,  cuU. 

96 

Charlton       -       .       .146 

146 
146 
472 
185 
162 
41 
146 
419 


LIST  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PLANTS. 


Jvdnasatlva:  — 

White  and  Black  var.  .  163 
Clover,  Gigantic      .  -  572 

£'lymu8  geniculktus  -  471 

Lucerne       ....  163 


Mangold  Wurzel 
Medic&go  arbbrea 
Afilium  efftlsum 
Trifblium  hf  bridum 
Wheat 


163 

Wheat:  — 

572 

Chevalier 

-    24 

471 

St  Helena      . 

.    £4 

163 

White  auster     . 

-    24 

281 

Whittington      . 

-    24 

LIST 

OF   HORTICULTURAL,   BOTANICAL,  AND  FLORICULTURAL 

SOCIETIES.      • 


Aberdeenshire  Hort.  Assoc.  686 
Aberdeenshire  Hort  -  686 

Aitkin's  Hort.         -  -  691 

Altringham  Flor.  and  Hort.  675 
Ashbourn  Flor.  and  Hort.  .  676 
Aylesbury  Flor.  and  Hort.  675 
Ayrshire  Hort  and  Agri^. 

Assoc.       ....  686 
Baldock  Hort  -  -  678 

Bamet  Hort.  -  -  -  677 
Bath  Royal  Hort  and  Bot.  682 
Bathwick  Pink  Feast  .  682 

Battle'and  Hastings  Hort  -  682 
Bedford  Open  Dahlia  Show   674 


Berks  Royal  Hort  -  -  675 
Biggleswade  Hort  -  -  674 
Birmingham  Bot  and  Hort.  682 
Birmingham  Grand  Dahlia 

Show  ...  -682 
Bolton  Flor.  and  Hort.  >  680 
Bourn  Grand  Dahlia  Show  675 
Bristol  and  Clifton  Amateur 

Dahlia         -         -  .682 

Bristol  Hort.  .  -  .682 
BuckinghamDomesticHort.  675 
Burton-on.Trent  Hort  -  682 
Caledonian  Hort  -  •  685 
Caledonian  Gardeners        -  686 

a  2 


Calne  Hort  ...  683 
Cambridge  Amateur-Florists'  675 
Cambridgeshire  Hort  -  675 

Carlisle  Hort.  ...  575 
Chelmsford  Flor.  and  Hort  677 
Chichester  Hort.      .  -682 

Chillwell  and  Beeston  Flor. 

and  Hort.  -  .  .  681 
Chillwell  and  Beeston  Flo. 

rists*  Soc.      -        >  .681 

Chippenham  Dahlia  Show  .  682 
Chorley  Hort  ...  680 
Cirencester  Hort.  -  -  677 
Clackmannandiire  Hort..    .  687 
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Cornwall  Royal  Hort  .  675 
Coventry  and  Warwickshire 

Flor.  and  Hort.  -  -  68S 
Cranbrook    and  Weald    of 

Kent  Hort  .  -  .680 
Cupar  Hort.  .  -689 

Deddington  Annual  Show  -  681 
Denton  Tulip  Show  .  -  680 
Derby  Tulip  Show  -  -  676 
Devon  and  Cornwall  Royal 

Hort.  ....  676 
Devon  and  Exeter  Bot.  and 

Hort  ...  676 

Doncaster  Hort.      .  -  683 

Dorking  Hort.  -  -  -  682 
Dorset  Hort  -  -  677 

Dumfk'iesshire  and  Galloway 

Hort  ....  687 
East  Dereham  Hort.  -  681 

English  Agr.  .  .681 

Everton  and  Kirkdale  Flor. 

and  Hort.  -  -  .680 
Falkirk  Hort.         .  .691 

Farringdon  Hort.  .  .674 
Faversham  Hort  and  Flor.  680 
Felton  Florists'  Soc.  -  681 

Fifeshire  Hort.  and  Flor.  -  690 
Forres  and  Nauru  Hort.  •  690 
Glasgow  Hort.         .  -  690 

Glasgow  Practical  Florists' 

Club  -  ...  690 
Olenkens  Soc.         .  .687 

Gloucestershire  Zoolog.  Bot. 

and  Hort  .  -  -  677 
Grantham  Flor.  and  Hort.  680 
Guernsey  Hort        -  .684 

Hampetead  Florists'  Soc.  -  680 
Hampton  Tulip  Show  .  680 

Hants  Hort.  -  -  677 

Hemsworth  Hort  Exhib.  -  684 
Henley  Hort.  -  .  .681 
Herts  Hort  -  .677 

Highgate  Hort  -        -680 

Highland  and  Agric.  Soc.  of 

Scotland  ...  686 
Hitchin  Hort.  Exhib.  .  677 

Hooly  Hill:  Soc.  of  Florists  680 
Hull  Flor.  and  Hort.  .  683 

Huntingdonshire  Hort  .  678 
Hurstperpoint  Hort.  .  .682 
Ipswich  Floral  Meeting  .  682 
^wich  Hort.  .  .682 

Jersey  Agric.  and  Hort.  .  684 
Keighly  Dahlia  Show         -  68^ 


Kent  and  Canterbury  Flor. 

and  Hort  .  .  -678 
Kentish  Town  and   North 

London  Flor.       -  >  680 

Kilkenny  Hort  .        .  6»1 

Kilmadock  and  Kincardine 

CotUge  Garden    -  -  690 

Kilmarnock  Hort.  Exhib.  -  687 
Lancaster  Hort.  -       -  689 

Leeds  Hort     -        •  -  683 

Leicester  Flor.  and  Hort.    -  680 
Lichfield  Flor.  and  Hort.    .  682 
,  Liversedge  Hort  and  Flor.    683 
,  Loughborough  Hort  -  680 

Maidstone  Hort.  •  -  680 
Malton  Hort.        >  -  683 

Manchester  Bot  and  Hort  680 
Manchester  Zoolog.  Gardens 

Flor.  .  -  .  .  680 
Market  Drayton  Hort.  -  681 
Metropolitan  Soc.  of  Florists  680 
Mid-Lothian  Hort  -  -  687 
Newport  Hort.  and  Flor.  .  681 
Northampton  New  Hort  >  681 
North  Devon  Hort.  -  -  677 
NorthemHort  Soc.  (Belfast)  691 
North  HerU  and  South  Beds 

Hort.  ...  -  677 
North  Herts  Hort.    .  .678 

North    Riding    Hort.    and 

Flor 683 

Northumberland  Bot.   and 

Hort  .  -         .681 

Norwich  Hort.        -  -  680 

Oldham  DahUa  and  Hort.  .  677 
Old  Down  Pink  Feast  .  682 
Oxfordshire  Hort.  .  -  681 
Paisley  Flor.  and  Hort  -  690 
Penrith  Flor.  and  Hort.  -  675 
Pitlesfiie  Hort.         .  .689 

PiUville  Hort  Assoc.  -  677 

Practical  Flor.  and    Hort 

Soc.  of  Ireland  -  -  691 
Reading  Hort.         .  -675 

Retford  and.  Bawtry  Hort.  .  683 
Ripon  Florists'  Soc.  -  -683 
Rotherham  Soc.  of  Florists 

and  Amateurs 
Roval  Hort.  Soc.  of  Perth 

shire        -        -       . 
Salisbury  Plain  Dahlia  Ex- 
hibition      ... 
Salisbury  Royal  Dahlia  Show 
Salop  Hort 


677 
680 


.  683 

-  690 

682 
682 
681 


Sheffield    Baxaar    Florists' 

Soc.  .  -  -  .  68S 
Sheffield  Hort.       .  -  683 

Sherborne  and  Yeovil  Hort.  682 
Shrewsbury  Union  Florists' 

Soc.  -  .  .  - 
South  Essex  Hort.  and  Flor. 
South  London  Hort. 
Stafford  Flor.  and  Hort.  • 
St.  Andrews  Hort.  and  Flor.  688 
Stayley  Bridge  Tulip  Exbib.  675 
Stirling  Hort.  .  -  -690 
St.  Neots  Hort  -  .  -  678 
Stockbridge  Pink  Show  .  677 
Stowmarket  Hort.  -  -  68S 
Sunburv  Royal  Hort.  .  674 

Sunderland  Flor.  and  Hort.  677 
Tamworth  Hort.  .  -  682 
Tavistock  and  West  Devon 

Agric.  and  Hort.  -  676 

Thurleston  and  Narborough 

Flor.  and  Hort  .  .680 
Tunbridge  Wells  Hort  .  680 
Upper  Annandale  Hort.  •  687 
Uttoxeter  Hort  and  Flor.  .  682 
Uxbridge  Hort.       .  -  680 

Wallington    Grand  Dahlia 

Show  .  ...  682 
Wallington  Pink  Show  .  688 
Warrington  Dahlia  Show  .  680 
Warwickshire    Flor.     and 

Hort  ...  .682 
Waterford  Hort.  -  •691 
Weston  Geranium  Show  .  682 
West  Riding  Hort.  .  -  683 
Whitbv  Hort.         .  -  683 

Whitehaven  Hort.  -  -  675 
Wilts  Hort       .       .  -  682 

Winchester  Auricula  Show  677 
Winchester  Hort.  Assoc.  >  677 
Winchester  Pink  Show  -  677 
Windsor   and   Eton   Royal 

Hort  .  -  .  -  674 
Wingham  Hort  and  Flor.  .  G80 
Wisbeach  Hort.        .  -  675 

Wolverhampton        Dahlia 

Show  .  .  -  -  682 
Wolverhampton  Flor.  Soc.  -  682 
Worcestershire  Hort  -  683 

Workington  Flor.  and  Hort.  675 
Wrexham  Hort.  .  -684 
York  Amateur-Florists' Soc  684 
York  Hort.  -  -  -  683 
Yorkshire  Grand  Hort  F^  684 
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Abbey  Manor  House  Gar. 

den  .  -  .176 

Aigburgh      -  -  .76 

Aldershaw,  Lichfield  .  457 

Annat  Cottage         -  .25 

Annat  Gardens       -  >  471 

Armagh  Palace  Gardens     >    40 

Amo's  Grove  -  .  510 

Ashridge       -  •  .  616 

Bagshot  Park  .  .  395 

Bicton  Garden       >  .531 

Botanic  Garden,  Avignon  .  124 

Belfast         .         .       .    41 

Beriin        .  -69.  128 

Birmingham     .  69,  70.  135. 

24&  456.  47a  537.  597.  626 

Bury  St  Edmunds  .  S99. 630 

Calcutta  -  298.  569.  622 

Cambridge       .       .  71. 559 

Dublin    -  .  .198 

Edinburgh  .  69.  71. 123.  260. 

396.  464.  520 

Ghent        -        .         -188 


Glasgow     - 

Olasnevin 

Leeds     . 

Liverpool 

Lyons 

Manchester 

Montpelier 

Munich 

Oxford 

Padua 


71.  82. 187.  245. 

268.  464.  598 

...  75.  272 

-  305, 306.  316 

-  81 

-  169 

-  42 

-  271 
.  61. 153 

-  57.  542.  597 

-  316 


Regent's  Park       .       -  322 

Rio  -  -  -    76 

Sheffield       -         .  453. 572 

Upsal  -  -  297 

Bridenead  House,  Dorset    .119 

Bridge  Hill,  Bclper    .         -  448 

Bretby  Hall  .  .  449 

Brockley  Hall,  Somersetshire  570 

Bromley  Hill,  Kent  .  616 

Cambden  House         .       -122 

Cantray,  the  Seat  of  General 

Sir  John  Rose       >  .  628 


Carclew,  Cornwall  .  -610 
Carlton  Hall  Gardens  .    96 

Castle  Stewart  -  -  628 

Capheaton,  Northumberland 

119.  299. 571 
Cawdor  Castle  -  .  628 

Cemetery,  Birmingham      -  456 
Sheffield        -       .       -  455 
Chatsworth,  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire 7&  300.  395.  45a  644.  661 
Cheshunt  Cottage,  William 

Harrison,  Esq.  .  .  633 
Cossey  Hall,  Norfolk  .  26.  412 
Cottaeeof  H.  B.  Ker,  Esq., 

Park  Road,  Regent's  Park  429 
Cranston  Hill  Gardens  .  405 
Dagnam  Park,  Essex  .  480 

Denham  Hall,  Suffblk  -  626 
Drayton  Manor        -  .457 

Dropmore  .  -  -  127.270 
Dunkeld  Gardens  -  -  422 
Eastwell  Park,  Kent  .  360 

Elvaston  Castle     .  458.  655.  667 


LIST   OF   BOOKS   REVIEWED    OR   NOTICED. 
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EsteblUbment,      Chapelle't 
Agricultural   and    Horti- 
cultural     ...  lis 
FitEwalters,  near  Sbinfield, 

Essex  ....  SOS 
Follcstone,  T.  Holman,  Esq.  S2 
Formark        .  .  -  450 

Gardens :  — 

Birmingham    Horticul- 
tural   .  .  .73 
Edinburgh  Experimen- 
tal       -          -  75 
Kent  Zoological  and  Bo. 

tanical  -  -  -  421 
London  Horticultural  -  71. 
lia  12a  138.  145.  SOS.  348. 
395. 476 
Market,  of  M.  Chune  -116 
Mr.  Bonam 
Desio 

M.  Gariot      - 
M.  Guillot 
Rev.  John  Monson 
Miss  Peirse 
Jedediah  Strutt,  Esq. 
Joseph  Strutt,  Esq. 


.  449 

-  191 

.  lis 

-  116 

-  210 

-  209 

-  448 
■  447. 

449 
523 


Goodwood  Park       -  

Grounds  of  Mme.  E'vesque  1 14 
Grove  Parsonage,  Wantage  4S2 
Holm,  Inverness  -  >  628 
Hyde  Park    -  -  -  isi 

Hylands,  Chelmsford  .  121 

Keddleston  Hall       -  -  450 

Kew  Gardens,  125.  347.  61&  S95 
Kensington  Gardens  -  131.  1&8 
Kenwood,  Hampstead  -  2 
Kilravocls,  Inverness  -  628 

Kingsbury  Gardens  -  29.  56.  9a 

161.  196.  244.  347.  39&  400. 

549.  552. 
Kinnaird  Castle  -        -  599 

Knowlesley  Park  -  91.  195.  477 
Knypersley,  — Bateman,  Esq. 

79.  187 


Linton  Place,  Kent     - 

Loseley  Park,  Surrey 

Lowther  Castle  Park 

ManivHall    . 

Minchenden  House    - 

Mostyn  Hall,  Holywell 

Mount  Grove,  Hampstead  - 

Newton  le  Willows,  —  For- 
ster,  Eso.         -        -        . 

Ness  Castle  Gardens,  near 
Invernesa 

Norbiton  Hall,  R.  H.  Jen- 
kinson,  Esq. 

Nurseries :  — 

Armand's,  M.       -       . 

Athens   ... 

Birmingham 

Boilwyller 

Boston       -  .       - 

Botanic,  at  New  Burgh, 

New  York 
Bouchard's,  M.     .       - 
Bourcier's,  M.- 
Clapton 

Derby        -         .  - 

E'cully 
Edgbaston 
Epsom 

Exotic,    King's 
see  Knight's. 
Exotic,  St.  Peter's,  Can. 

terbury        -  -  320 

Glasenwood  -  92.  233 

Guilloti^re         -  -  117 

Hammersmith  -  .  151 
Handsworth  .  231.  3^,  5.98 
Hereford  -  -  547 

Hope,  Yorkshire  >  530 

Knight's  Exotic,  King's 

Road     -         240.  245.  274 
Loddiges's,        Messrs., 

Hackney     -  323. 413 

Makoy's,  M.,  Lidge  -  296 
Martin-Burdin's,  M.,  113 
Mile  End  .  -  14.*) 


360 
14 
1S6 
457 
511 
204 
1 

210 

248 

426 

114 
99 

457 
97 
38 


38 

-  112 

-  112 

-  147 

-  449 
.  114 

-  36 
-73.303 

Road, 


Nuneries :  » 

Milford       -  70.  ga  472.559 
New  Garden,  Whitby  -  123 


Sawbridgeworth 
St.  Foy 
St  Just 
TooUng 
Vaise 


107.235 
118 
117 

70 
113 
121 
115 
515 
460 
510 
353 
449 

96 


Ville  d'Avray 
Villeurbanne     - 

Oakhill 

Osmaston  Hall 

Powis  Park 

Redleaf  Gardens 

Repton 

Saltmarsh  Hail  Gardens 

Saltwood,      Hythe,     Arch 
deacon  Croft 

Soutbgate  Lodge         -  ___ 

SouthLodge,— Webber,  Esq.  513 

Spencer  Wood,  near  Quebec  195 

Spoffbrth,  Hon.  Rev.  Wm. 
Herbert 

Springfield,  George  Barker, 
Esq.         -  . 

St.  Clairtown  Gardens 

St.  Helen's,  Derby 

Stolie  Edith  Park     - 

Swarkstone  Lowes 

Syon  Gardens 

Teddington  Grove 

Theobald's  Park      . 

Thorp  Perrow,   Mark  Mil- 
bank,  Esq. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  Descriptive  Notices  of  select  Suburban  Residences ^  toith 
Remarks  on  each  ;  intended  to  illustrate  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Landscape^Gardening,     By  the  Conductor. 

No.  10.*    Mount  Grove,  Haupstead. 

Hampstead  and  Highgate  have  been  noted  for  their  suburban 
villas,  ever  since  the  time  of  Gerard  and  Parkinson.  These 
villas  appear  to  have  been  then,  as  now,  principally  occupied  by 
London  merchants ;  many  of  whom  had  rich  gardens,  contain- 
ing foreign  plants  introduced  through  their  connexion  with 
other  countries.  It  was  in  the  garden  of  Master  James  Cole  at 
Highgate,  Parkinson's  particular  friend,  that  the  common  laurel 
was  first  planted :  and  there,  we  are  informed,  it  flowered  and 
ripened  fruit;  being  protected  through  the  winter  by  a  blanket 
thrown  over  it  in  the  most  severe  weather.  Hampstead  and 
Highgate  are  not  only  well  calculated  for  villas  from  their 
elevated  surface,  but  also  from  that  surface  being  varied  by 
numerous  and  strongly  marked  undulations ;  so  that  all  these 
villas  have  not  only  views  of  considerable  extent  in  one  direc- 
tion, but  many  of  them  have  what  may  be  called  home  views 
across  the  undulations.     The  Hampstead  and  Highgate  villas, 

♦  No.  1.  we  consider  to  be  Dr.  Neill's  Gapden,  Canon  Mills  Cottage,  Edin- 
burgh, Vol.  XII.  p.  333. ;  No.  2.  the  Garden  of  H.  Marshal,  Esq.,  in  the  town 
of  Godalniing,Vol.  XII.  p.  474. ;  No.  3.  Chesterholme  Parsonage,  the  residence 
of  the  Rev.  Anthony  Hadley,  Vol.  XTII.  p.  163. ;  No.  4.  Hendon  Rectory,  the 
residence  of  the  Rev.  Theodore  Williams,  Vol.  XIV.  p.  220. ;  No.  5.  Mrs. 
Lawrence's  Villa  at  Drayton  Green,  Vol.  XIV.  p.  305. ;  No.  6.  Hoole  House, 
near  Chester,  the  residence  of  Lady  Broughton,  Vol.  XIV.  p.  353. ;  No.  7. 
Quinta  de  la  Valle,  the  residence  of  Dr.  Renton  in  Madeira,  Vol.  XIV.  p.  449. ; 
No.  8.  Bedford  Lodge,  Camden  Hill,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  Vol.  XIV.  p.  401. ; 
No.  9.  The  Garden  of  Mr.  Abel  Ingpen,  A.L.S.,  Upper  Manor  Street,  Chelsea, 
Vol.  XIV.  p.  456.  In  the  course  of  the  current  volume,  we  intend  to  give 
plans  and  views  of  Kenwood  near  Hampstead,  Wimbledon  House,  Redleaf,  and 
Fortis  Green  (W.  A.  Nesfield),  the  engravings  of  all  which  are  already  com- 

Sleted ;  and  of  Mr.  Harrison's  Villa  at  Cheshunt,  the  Abbe  Gosier's  Villa  at 
Louen,  a  villa  at  Berlin,  a  villa  at  Frankfort,  and  one  at  Desio  near  Milan, 
the  drawing  of  which  have  been  made  or  received.     Besides  these,  we  con- 
template giving  several  British  villas,  to  the  owners  of  which  we  have  only 
just  applied  for  permission  to  make  the  necessary  plans  and  views. — Cond, 
Vol.  XV. — No.  106.  b 
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of  late  years,  have  attracted  much  less  attention  than  they 
deserve,  chiefly  from  the  circumstance  of  the  trees  and  shrubs 
in  them  being  almost  all  fully  grown ;  and,  consequently,  not 
admitting  of  the  introduction  of  novelties  in  the  shape  of  foreign 
shrubs  and  flowers,  which  form  the  grand  attraction  in  the 
gardens  of  modern  villas.  It  is  well  known  to  gardeners,  that, 
in  all  small  places  abounding  with  full-grown  trees,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  cultivate  shrubs  or  herbaceous  flowers  among  them  with 
success.  The  only  means  of  doing  so  is  by  having  an  open 
airy  space,  so  large  as  neither  to  be  darkened,  nor  too  much 
sheltered,  by  the  trunks  and  branches  of  the  surrounding  trees, 
nor  exhausted  by  their  roots.  Many  of  the  Hampstead  villas 
hardly  admit  of  having  a  space  of  this  kind ;  and,  therefore,  few 
of  them  are  very  remarkable  for  their  roses  or  herbaceous  flowers. 

It  must  be  evident,  that  the  grounds  of  what  may  be  called 
full-grown  villas,  of  this  kind,  require  to  be  managed  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner,  either  from  large  villas  where  there  is  abundance 
of  room,  or  from  small  villas  which  have  been  comparatively 
recently  planted.  In  the  recent  villa,  and  in  the  villa  with 
abundance  of  room,  the  smallest  flowering  shrubs,  such  as  roses, 
spiraeas,  honeysuckles,  azaleas,  &c.,  may  be  cultivated  in  the 
shrubberies ;  but,  in  the  full-grown  villa,  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt 
anything  of  this  kind,  except,  as  we  have  just  remarked,  in  open 
airy  parts  of  them.  In  the  progressive  culture  and  management 
of  such  villas,  therefore,  all  shrubs  and  trees,  as  they  become 
naked  below,  overshadowed  by  others,  or  unsightly  in  form  from 
any  cause  whatever,  ought  to  be  removed ;  and  the  whole  atten- 
tion, as  far  as  respects  the  old  plants  of  the  place,  directed  to 
the  production  and  preservation  of  fine  specimens ;  and  these 
should  stand  at  such  a  distance,  as  to  admit,  beneath  them,  either 
of  the  keeping  up  of  a  smooth  green  turf,  or  of  an  undergrowth 
of  evergreens,  such  as  the  holly,  box,  laurel,  rhododendron,  &c. 

We  have  introduced  these  remarks,  because  we  have  observed 
in  some  of  the  villas  about  Hampstead,  and  more  especially, 
some  years  ago,  in  that  of  the  Earl  of  Mansfield  at  Kenwood, 
attempts  to  grow  roses,  hydrangeas,  and  other  half-hardy  shrubs 
and  herbaceous  flowers,  in  patches  along  the  walks,  under  the 
shade  of  high  trees  or  of  full-grown  shrubs.  Even  if  the 
success  of  this  mode  of  culture  were  complete,  it  would,  in  our 
opinion,  be  in  bad  taste;  because  full-grown  trees  verging  on 
decay,  and  masses  of  flowers,  can  never  be  made  to  harmonise 
in  the  same  foreground :  but,  when  we  consider  that  flowers 
introduced  in  such  situations  never  thrive,  and  have  always  a 
sickly  tawdry  appearance,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
effect  is  disgusting.  In  the  villa  which  we  are  now  about  to 
notice,  all  errors  of  this  kind  have  been  carefully  avoided,  by 
introducing   flowers  and  flowering  shrubs    only  in  open    airy 


Momt  Grove,  Htanpstead.  8 

situations,  wbere  they  are  found  to  thrive  nearly  as  well  as  they 
would  in  a  newly  planted  villa. 

Mount  Qrove,  liampstead,  the  Seal  of  T.  N.  XtOngman,  Esq., 
{Jgs.  1.  to  5.)  is  situated  at  one  end  of  Hampstead;  the  house 
forming  the  last  of  a  row,  but  the  grounds  extending  consider- 
ably, so  asi  in  addition  to  the  lawn  and  gardens,  to  include 
several  acres  of  grass  field.  The  principal  natural  feature  in  the 
grounds  is  a  bold  swell,  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west,  from 
which  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  place  takes  its  name ;  and 


the  chief  exterior  features  are  extensive  prospects,  showing  Lon- 
don in  front,  Greenwich  and  the  river  Thames  on  the  east,  and 
Kew  and  other  scenery  in  Surrey  on  the  west.  Mount  Grove 
appears  to  have  been  the  residence  of  a  lover  of  gardening  up- 
wards of  a  century  ago;  for  it  contains  two  remarkably  fine 
cedars,  and  one  of  the  largest  tulip  trees  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London.    It  also  contains  some  remarkably  fine  specimens  of 
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the  Oriental  plane,  apparently  coeval  with  the  tulip  tree  and  the 
cedars.  By  the  present  occupier  the  place  has  been  very  greatly 
improved ;  and  it  has,  for  many  years  past,  been  kept  in  the 
very  highest  order.  The  principal  artificial  features  within  the 
grounds  are :  the  mount  avenue  (a  in^.  2.),  which  terminates  in 
a  rustic  summer-house  of  a  handsome  design  and  very  neatly 
executed,  and  from  which  extensive  prospects  to  the  west  and 
south  are  obtained;  the  flower-garden  (b),  of  which  Jig.  1.  is  a 
general  view;  the  view  from  the  house,  looking  towards  the 
mount,  which  is  shown  in  Jig.  4. ;  and  the  view  of  the  house,  as 
connected  with  the  cedars,  and  as  seen  from  the  road  to  the 
stables,  which  is  shown  in  Jig,  5. 
The  following  are  the  details  of  the  plan  {Jig.  2.) :  — 

House, 

a,  Drawingroom.  b.  Entrance-hall.  c,  Ante-room.  d.  Library. 

e.  Dining-room.  /  Butler's  pantry.  g.  Staircase.  A,  Passage. 

House  and  Stable  Offices,  ^c, 

i.  Dairy,     k,  Coal-house  for  the  laundry.       /,  Potato-house,     m.  Laundry. 
n.  Laundress's  bed-room.  o.  Bin  for  wood.  p  p.  Privies. 

q.  Dust-bin.        r.  Pump.        s,  Knifohouse.        t.  Footman's  room. 
u.  Machine-room  for  the  organ.  v.  Drying-ground.  w.  Stable-yard. 

X,  Stable.  y,  Hay-loft.  z.  Harness-room. 

I,  Groom's  room.  2,  3,  Carriage-houses. 

4,  Coal-house,  &c.,  for  the  coachman.  5,  Tool-house.  6,  Privy. 

7,  Border  for  fruit  trees.      8,  Cistern.       9,  Dung-pit.      10,  Potting-shed. 

Frame'Grround, 

II,  Green-house.        12,  Vinery.        13,  Furnace.        14,  15,  Peach-houses. 
16,  Pinery.         17,  Furnace.  18,  Coal-bin.  19,  Succession  pine-pit. 
20,  Place  for  greeuohouse  plants  in  summer.            21,  Flower-beds* 
22,23,  Cisterns. 

Pleasure-  Grounds. 

24«  Main  entrance.    25,  Servants'  entrance,  both  for  the  house  and  gardens. 
26^  Three  circular  masses ;  one  of  hardy  heaths,  another  of  hardy  azaleas, 

and  the  third  of  China  roses,  varied  by  substituting  other  low  flowering  shrubs 

every  three  or  four  years^ 
27  27,  Large  cedars  of  Lebanon^  one  of  which  is  65  (t,  high.  (See  Arb»  Brit^ 

vol.  iv.  p.  2426.) 

28,  Large  tulip  tree.  This  tree,  in  1834,  had  been  planted  80  years.  It  was 
then  70  ft.  high,  with  a  head  49  fl.  in  diameter,  and  the  diameter  of  the  trunk 
3  ft.  10  in.  There  is  only  one  tulip  tree  higher  than  this  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  which  is  atSyon,  and  is  76  ft.  high.  (See  Arb.  Brit,^  vol.  i.  p.  289.) 

29,  Oriental  plane ;  probably  the  finest  specimen  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London.  In  1834,  when  measured  for  tne  Arb,  Brit.,  it  was  80  years  old, 
77  ft.  high,  the  diameter  of  the  head  90  ft.,  and  of  the  trunk  4  ft.  4  in. 
(See  Arb,  Brit,,  vol.  iv.  p.  2042.) 

30,  Place  for  garden  rubbish.-  31,  Mass  of  rhododendrons. 

32,  Groups  of  peat-earth  low  shrubs,  fuchsias,  pelargoniums,  &c. 

33,  Rosarium.  34,  China  roses. 

35,  Circular  beds  of  hydrangea,  heliotrope,  China  roses,  &c« 

36,  Private  door  to  the  back  lane,  opposite  to  which,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
lane,  is  another  door,  opening  into  a  private  walk  to  the  farmyard,  grass 
field,  and  kitchen-garden. 
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Fig.  S.  is  the  ground  plan  of  the  farmyard,  and  part  of  the 
kitchen-garden  and  grass  fields,  separated  from  the  pleasure- 
grounds  by  a  narrow  public  lane.  The  details  of  this  plan  are 
as  follows :  — 

a.  Private  entrance  to  the  farmyard.  b.  Cart  entrance  to  the  farmyard. 

c.  Bam.  d,  Gardener*8  house.  e.  Place  for  fattening  poultry. 

f.  Open  shed.  g  g.  Cart-horse  stable  and  cow-house. 

h  h.  Cart-shed  and  tool-house.  t.  Dune-pit.  k^  Pigsties  and  privy. 

/,  Poultry-house.  m,  Part  of  the  kitchen-garden. 

fly  Part  of  the  grass  field. 


Remarks.  In  consequence  of  the  undulations  of  the  surface 
in  the  grounds  at  Mount  Grove,  and  their  extending  much 
farther  in  length  than  in  breadth,  there  is  a  very  considerable 
variety  in  the  interior  views.  This  will  be  readily  credited, 
when  we  state  that  the  walk  in  the  avenue  a  is  nearly  50  ft. 
higher  than  the  walk  at  b,  and  higher  still  than  the  lower  side 
of  the  frame-ground,  from  v  to  SO  in  ^fig,  2.  The  adjoining 
grounds,  both  to  the  right  and  left,  are  gardens  of  the  same 
kind,  well  wooded ;  and  when  this  is  taken  into  consideration, 
combined  with  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  distant  scenery,  it 
will  readily  be  conceived  that  Mount  Grove  is  a  very  beautiful 
place.  That  it  contains  every  domestic  convenience  suitable 
for  the  style  of  living  of  a  man  of  wealth  and  hospitality  is 
evident  from  the  description  of  the  house,  kitchen,  and  stable 
offices :  and  the  frame-ground  contains  a  pinery,  vinery,  and 
peach-house,  and  abundance  of  frames  and  pits ;  which,  under 
the  care  of  a  very  intelligent  gardener,  Mr.  Alexander,  supply 
the  family  with  all  the  principal  garden  luxuries;  as  the  kitchen- 
garden,  and  the  dairy,  and  poultry-yard,  do  with  those  articles 
of  domestic  consumption  which  are  rarely  to  be  procured  in 
perfection  so  near  London. 

The  two  great  sources  of  beauty  at  Mount  Grove  are,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  the  undulation  of  the  surface,  and  the 
distant  prospect ;  and  they  are  the  more  valuable,  as  they  are 
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rarely  found  combined  in  suburban  villas  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London.  A  small  place  on  a  flat  surface  can  very  rarely 
boast  of  any  distant  prospect  whatever  j  and,  too  often,  the 
proprietor  is  obliged  to  be  content  with  a  hard  edgy  line  of 
boundary  plantation ;  or,  if  he  should  not  be  hemmed  in  on 
every  side  by  houses,  he  may  form  breaks  in  his  boundary  line, 
so  as  to  let  in  portions  of  such  scenery  as  there  may  be  without. 
Ko  view  from  any  place  can  be  complete,  in  which  the  distant 
scenery  does  not  form  a  considerable  part;  and  in  which  it  does 


Seled  Si^urban  Bestdences. 


not  on  the  one  hand  harmcmise  with  the  foreground,  and  on  the 
other  blend  with  the  horizon,  or  rise  into  the  atmosphere  in  the 
form  of  distant  mountains,  and  thus  be  comparatively  lost  in  the 
clouds.  However  varied  and  beautiful  the  grounds  of  a  resi- 
dence may  be  within  tliemselves,  they  will  never  afford  full 
satisfaction  to  the  mind,  unless  they  include  a  portion  of  distant 
scenery.  The  reason  JS)  without  a  portion  of  distance,  more  or 
less,  the  view  cannot  form  a  whole.     To  do  this  in  the  case  of 
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landscape,  there  must  be  one  portion  of  the  scene,  in  which  there 
is  no  h'mit  to  the  eye,  but  the  horizon.  But  on  this  subject  more 
hereafter.  There  are  many  suburban  villas  on  flat  surfaces,  where 
the  exterior  country  would  form  a  tolerable  distance,  provided 
it  could  be  seen  from  the  principal  floor  of  the  house ;  but,  as 
the  house  is  very  frequently  built  without  much  reference  to  the 
future  effect  of  the  grounds,  the  error  of  not  raising  the  living- 
floor  considerably  above  the  surface  is  undiscovered  till  it  is 
too  late. 

We  regret  to  observe  that  the  engraver  has  not  been  so 
successful  in  his  views  of  Mount  Grove  as  he  commonly  is ;  a 
circumstance  partly  to  be  accounted  for,  from  the  difficulty  in 
representing  on  wood  that  aerial  perspective  which  is  necessary 
to  give  distance,  more  especially  where  a  great  many  objects  are 
crowded  together  in  the  same  view. 


Art.  II.     Some  Enquiry  concerning  the  Quercus  and  Fagus  of  the 

Ancients.     By  H.  L.  Long,  Esq. 

"  Sprengelio  omnino  assentior,  '  omnem  plantarum  a  scriptorilnis  seriornm 
sseculonim  cognidonem  a  Theophrasto  et  Dioscoride  proficisci  debere.' 
Quantopere  ergo  dolendum  est,  nomina  in  eorum  scriptis  occurrentia  plan- 
taniiD,  de  quibus  adhuc  panim  constat,  aUems  prorsus,  imo  novi  orbit  indigenii 
temere  imposita  esse."  *  —  St ackhouse,  Praf.  in  Theophrast,  part  ii. 

A  LOVE  of  the  vegetable  creation,  particularly  as  exhibited  in  the  sublime 
beauties  of  the  forest,  has  been  so  generally  diffused  among  mankind,  that  we 
may  safely  ascribe  it  to  the  influence  of  some  instinctive  principle  in  our  na- 
ture. Perhaps,  like  parental  tenderness  which  protects  the  helpless  offspring 
from  destruction,  it  has  been  wisely  ordained  that  an  interest  beyond  mere 
considerations  of  profit  should  be  felt  for  the  production  and  preservation  of 
trees,  in  order  that  the  fostering  care  of  man  should  compensate  in  some  degree 
for  the  inroads  he  is  constantly  obliged  to  make  upon  tne  woodlands,  both  in 
the  extended  application  of  the  soil  to  agriculture,  and  in  the  continued  un- 
avoidable consumption  of  materials  so  essential  to  his  wants.  In  early  ages, 
this  feeling  led  to  the  sanctity  and  deification  bf  groves,  whose  shades  inspired 
a  religious  awe ;  and  in  our  own  time  it  gives  rise  to  some  of  the  purest  enjoy- 
ments of  nature,  and  spreads  itself  daily  wider  and  wider  in  connexion  with 
the  progress  of  refinement.  This  love  of  trees,  together  with  an  acquaintance 
with  their  history,  their  properties,  and  their  uses,  has  an  existence  totally  inde- 
pendent of  a  knowledge  of  botany ;  were  it  not  so,  an  essay  like  the  present 
would  never  have  been  attempted.  A  real  knowledge  of  the  science  of  botany 
is  confined  to  a  select  few,  to  whom,  as  to  their  masters,  the  uninitiated,  the 


*  **  I  entirely  agree  with  Sprengel,  that  *  all  the  knowledge  of  plants  to  be 
found  in  the  books  of  later  authors  has  flowed  from  the  writings  of  Theo- 
phrastus  and  Dioscorides.'  How  greatly,  then,  is  it  to  be  lamented,  that 
names  occurring  in  the  works  of  these  fincient  masters  of  the  science,  should 
be  applied  to  plants  altogether  different  from  any  which  they  could  have  con- 
templated, and  some  even  to  natives  of  countries  undiscovered  for  many 
ages  after  theur  death." 
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mere  admiren  of  vc^getation,  lodL  up  for  information  in  the  study  of  their  fap 
Tourite  objects.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged  that  they  not  unfr^ 
quently  look  in  vain ;  and  an  enquiry  at  the  hands  of  the  professors  of  the 
sdence  sometimes  induces  an  impression  that  the  frequent,  ana  apparently  capri- 
cious, alterations  in  the  names  of  plants  is  productive  of  much  perplexity,  and 
that  Uie  ckssical  history  of  trees  nas  been  thrown  into  confusion  by  a  misap- 
plication of  their  original  appellations.  Under  such  impressions  tlus  attempt 
to  extricate  the  Roman  Fa^,  our  modem  beech  tree,  from  some  difficulties 
has  been  undertaken,  engagmg  in  no  botanical  discussion,  but  merely  pursuing 
an  investigation  founded  upon  the  historical  accounts  we  have  received  of  the 
tree. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  two  authors  so  familiar  to  us,  and  so  free 
from  obscurities,  as  Caesar  and  Virgil,  should  each  of  them  contain  a  passage 
in  which  the  word  Fagus  occurs,  and  by  its  presence  occasions  a  great  deal  of 
embarrassment  among  commentators.  Caesar  {B,  G.,  v.  12.)  asserts  that  the 
Fagus  does  not  grow  in  Britain ;  and  Virgil  (George,  ii.  71.),  in  describing 
the  wonders  of  the  art  of  grafting,  informs  us,  by  that  process  the  Castaneae 
were  made  to  produce  Fagos.  It  is  just  as  difficult  to  imagine  that  the  Beech 
(which  composes  so  much  of  the  woodlands  of  England,  and  in  Saxon  times 
conferred  a  name  upon  the  whole  county  of  Buckingham)  could  ever  have 
been  otherwise  than  indigenous  to  Britain,  as  it  is  to  suppose  that  a  philosophic 
poet,  like  Virgil,  could  ever  propose  to  dignify  by  honourable  notice  a  practice 
so  completely  at  variance  with  common  sense  as  that  of  grafting  the  beech 
upon  the  sweet  chestnut.  Abandoning,  therefore,  as  hopeless,  all  the  various 
attempts  to  force  such  a  meaning  from  the  words,  I  shall  at  once  endeavour  to 
ascertain  whether  the  Fagus  of  Cssar  and  Vir^l  really  does  signify  the  tree  we 
now  know  by  the  name  of  Beech.  The  Italian  appellation  of  the  Beech  is 
unquestionably  Faggio,  and  we  cannot  hesitate  to  believe  that  Faemo  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  Fagus :  neither  is  it  to  be  denied  that  the  Fagus  oftne  naturalist 
Pliny  clearly  means  the  Beech ;  his  description  of  its  mast  is  too  precise  and 
explicit  to  admit  of  any  mistake. ''  Fagi  glans,"  he  says  {N.  H.,  xvi.  7.),  *'  nucleis 
similis,  irianguld  cute  includitur.**  Phny,  howe?er,  wrote  upwards  of  a  century 
subsequent  to  the  time  of  Caesar  and  Virgil  (  and  it  is,  therefore,  to  anterior 
authors  that  we  must  refer,  if,  in  the  suspicion  that  the  signification  of  Fagus 
had  undergone  some  change,  we  attempt  to  explore  the  original  meaning  of 
the  word. 

Without  offering  any  disturbance  to  the  Celtic  reveries  of  Whitaker  CIHtt 
of  Manchester ,  i.  312.)f  most  people  will  be  satisfied  with  the  fact,  that  the  Latin 
Fagus  is  evidently  a  derivative  nrom  the  Greek  Phegos;  and  Phegos  as  obvi- 
ously originates  Avd  rov  ^ayccv,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  fruit  of  the 
tree  having  constituted  an  article  of  human  food.  Roman  literature,  before 
the  days  of  Caesar  and  Virgil,  had  made  but  little  progress;  and,  particularly  in 
points  of  natural  history,  the  Romans  followed  implicitlv  the  paths  pointed 
out  by  their  masters,  the  Greeks :  with  the  term  Fagus,  therefore,  the  primary 
signification  of  the  word  must  have  been  introduced  from  the  Greek  writers ; 
and,  if  we  hope  to  discover  it,  we  must  have  recourse  to  them  for  assistance. 
Theophrastus,  in  this  matter,  naturally  stands  forward  as  our  principal  guide; 
and,  although  his  text  has  suffered  much  from  vitiations,  and  nis  phraseology 
is  abstruse  and  technical,  a  great  deal  may,  I  think,  be  obtained  from  him  to- 
wards throwing  light  upon  the  subject. 

The  Beech  is  described  by  Theophrastus  (Hitt.  Plant,,  iii.  9.)  under  the  name 
ofd^vti  *,  one  point  at  least  admitted  without  controversy;  but  the  Phegos 

*  The  modern  Romaic  appellation  is  not  very  dissimilar.  See  Fauriel's 
Chants  Poptdaires  de  la  Grece  Modeme, 

*T(i  wevKt  &KOVia  Kai  Ppovrovv,  Kal  rale  6^eiaic  Kai  rpi^ovv, 

**  I  rose  at  early  morning,  two  hours  before  *t  was  day, 
I  wash'd  me  in  the  streamlet  to  drive  my  sleep  away ; 
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he  invariably  speaks  of  as  an  Oak.  Of  the  oaks,  he  informs  us  that  the  Ma- 
cedonians reco^se  four  sorts ;  whilst  the  district  of  Ida,  still  remarkable  for 
the  beauty,  variety,  and  value  of  its  forest  trees  *,  presents  us  with  five  distinct 
species.  These  he  enumerates  under  the  names  of  Hemeris,  .^Bgilops,  Platy- 
^yllos  (Latifolia),  Phegos,  and  lastly  the  Haliphloeo8,bv  some  called  Euphlceos. 
The  scholiast  upon  a  passage  in  Theocritus,  which  will  be  presentlv  under  our 
consideration,  furnishes  another  (?  the  only  other)  authority  for  me  names  of 
the  Greek  oaks.  The  sorts  of  oaks,  he  says,  are  five,  the  Phegos,  Kimeris, 
Etymodrus,  Alyphlos,  and  Amylos  ;  the  first  and  third  of  this  list  accord  with 
the  catalogue  of  Theophrastus ;  the  other  three,  evidently  corrupt  and  unin- 
telligible as  they  stand,  are  probably  intended  for  the  Hemeris,theHaliphl(£Os, 
and  the  .£sculus,  or  perfa^s  .£gdops.  Before  proceeding  to  examine  the 
description  left  by  Theophrastus  of  these  various  oaks,  whose  descendants,  oc- 
cupying the  same  regions,  and  bearing  the  same  aspect,  must  meet  the  eye  of 
modem  travellers,  it  will  be  proper  to  observe  that  our  many  obligations  to 
Pliny  cannot  exempt  him  from  the  blame  of  having  thrown  immense  confusion 
upon  the  whole  race  of  oaks :  his  account  of  the  different  species  is  extracted, 
and  sometimes  f  v^bally  translated,  from  Theophrastus ;  but  he  brings  for- 
ward all  the  Greek  and  all  the  Latin  names  he  can  collect,  and  would  make 
it  appear  that  each  name  represented  a  distinct  tree.  Thus  we  have  the  Ro- 
bur,  Quercus,  Esculus,  Cerris,  Bex,  Suber,  Hemeris,  iEgilops,  Latifolia,  and 
Haliphlosos.  By  discarding  more  than  half  of  these,  which  may  be  done  with 
safety,  we  reduce  the  list,  so  as  to  agree  with  the  number  of  the  more  accurate 
Theophrastus.  Robur  may  be  rejected  as  meaning  simply  the  timber,  or  solid 
wood  of  any  tree,  and  is  applied  by  Virgil  (Geor.,  ii.  64.)  as  readily  to  the 
myrtle  as  to  the  oak.  Quercus,  like  the  Greek  Apvg,  is  nothing  more  than 
the  generic  name  for  oaks  in  general.  Some  lexicographers  have  given  Es- 
culus as  the  Latin  for  ^gilops,  and  not  without  reason ;  the  Cerris  is  the 
same  as  the  Hemeris  ;  the  Ilex  and  Suber,  not  accounted  oaks  by  Theophras- 
tus (perhaps  from  the  circumstance  of  their  not  being  deciduous),  are  the 
Prinos  and  Phellos  of  the  Greeks  ;  names  now  most  unwarrantably  usurped 
by  the  broad  chestnut-leaved  oak,  and  the  willow-leaved  oak,  from  North 
America.  Pliny's  list  may  be  thus  reduced  to  the  last  four,  the  Hemeris, 
.^gilops,  Latifolia  (or  Platyphyllos),  and  Haliphlosos  ;  to  which  if  we  add  the 
Phegos,  which  he  curiously  enough,  and  apparently  from  being  at  a  loss  for  a 
term,  translates  by  the  word  Quercus  (i\r.^.,xvi.8.),we  recover  the  catalogue 
of  Theophrastus  in  its  genuine  form,  consisting  of  five  distinct  species. 

1.  The  Hemeris,  according  to  the  Greek  naturalist,  was  neither  straight- 
growing,  nor  tall,  but  round-headed  and  branching,  remarkable  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  timber,  although  in  this  respect  unequal  to  the  Phegos.  Its 
fruit  ranks  next  to  that  of  the  Phegos  in  sweetness, 

2.  The  iBgilops  is  stated  to  be  the  most  straight-growing  and  lofliest,  pos- 
sessing a  smooth  timber,  and,  for  length,  the  strongest.  In  cultivated  ground  it 
is  said  to  grow  but  sparingly. 

3.  The  Platyphyllos  (Latifolia)  is  described  as  second  in  straight  growth  and 
height,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  Haliphlceos,  the  worst  as  a  building 
material,  and,  like  that  tree,  unfit  for  carbonisation,  and  subject  to  the  attacks 
of  the  worm.  Pausanias  especially  mentions  the  Platyphyllos  as  abundant  in 
Arcadia. 

4.  The  Haliphloeos  has  a  very  thick  bark,  and  a  sofb  trunk,  which,  if  of  any 
size,  is  sure  to  be  hollow.  For  building  purposes  it  is  worthless,  being  subject 

I  heard  the  pine  trees  murmur,  I  saw  the  beech  trees  bend. 
Where  Klephtai  mourn'd  in  anguish  their  captain  and  their  friend." 

Translation  hy  Mr,  Sheridan, 

*  See  Olivier's  Travels,  and  P.  B.  Webb,  DeWAgro  Troiano, 
f  See  If,  H,,  xvi.  8.,  the  passage  beginning  "  In  ipsis  vero  arboribus,"  and 
ending '^carbone  sacrificatur." 
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to  decay  even  while  growing,  whence  its  habitual  hollowness.  It  is  added,  that 
this  species  of  oak  is  apt  to  be  struck  by  lightning,  although  of  no  altitude. 

5.  The  Phegos,  we  are  told,  bore  a  round  fruit,  the  sweetest  of  all  the  tribe. 
Its  timber  was  remarkably  strone,  and  not  subject  to  decay.  Its  growth  was 
less  strught  than  that  of  the  Uemeris.  The  trunk  was  very  thick,  and  the 
whole  form  depressed,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  branches  not  tending  up- 
wards, but  forming  a  round  head. 

Such  are  the  oaks  of  Theophrastus.  Others,  subvarieties  no  doubt,  were 
to  be  found,  like  that  mentioned  by  Olivier  (Traveh,  ii.  5.),  which  is  merely  a 
pedunculated  variety  of  the  Q.  C^rris,  and  may  easily  have  passed  unheeded, 
but,  if  we  endeavour  to  identify  these  five  with  existing  specimens,  we  may  be 
well  assured  that  the  most  common  and  conspicuous  of  tne  oaks  diat  grow  in 
the  Levant  are  best  suited  to  the  enquiry. 

1.  The  Hemeris  agrees  well  with  the  C^rris,  the  Turkey,  or  Iron,  Oak,  the 
Romaic  Si^i^pocrrapi.  **  This  tree  furnishes  a  timber  that  is  ^ood  both  in  size 
and  quality.  The  comparative  experiments  made  upon  this  tree  indicate  a 
remarkably  quick  growtn,  without,  it  is  said,  any  inferiority  in  the  quality  of 
the  timber  to  that  of  our  common  Englbh  oak,  either  for  ship-buiiding  or 
other  purposes."  (HoUaruTs  Travelt^  p.  88.  and  210.)  The  Q.  Ci^rris,  observes 
Olivier  (Traveky  ii.  5.),  '*  is  that  which  is  brought  to  the  arsenal  of  Constanti- 
nople from  the  southern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  which  is  most  commonly 
employed  in  the  framework  of  houses.  It  is  also  met  with  in  a  ^eat  part  of 
Asia  Minor  and  Syria.  It  grows  to  a  considerable  height,  and  furnishes  an  ex- 
cellent wood." 

2.  The  .^gilops  is  a  name  now  affixed  to  the  well  known  *  Valanida  Oak, 
which  is  described  by  Olivier,  speaking,  like  Theophrastus,  of  the  oaks  of  Ida. 
(TVavels,  ii.  44.)  **  It  grows  on  the  western  coast  of  Natolia,  in  the  islands  of 
the  Archipelago,  in  those  of  Corfu  and  Cefalonia,  and  throughout  all  Greece ; 
it  does  not  rise  to  the  height  of  our  Turkey  oak :  its  wood  is  not  so  esteemed, 
and  is  scarcely  employed  but  in  cabinet-work."  But  can  this  be  the  lofty 
iBgilops,  with  its  timber  of  such  excellent  quality  ?  the  .^Igilops  of  Theo- 
phrastus ?  That  far  better  accords  with  the  Virgilian  ^sculus,  by  which 
name  M.  Alexandre  and  others  have  translated  the  Greek  ^gilops. 


*'  Nemorumque  Jovis  quse  maxima  surgit 


-^sculus."  ViRG.  Geor,,  L  16. 


-"  For  Jove's  own  tree. 


That  holds  the  woods  in  awful  sovereignty. 
Requires  a  depth  of  lodging  in  the  ground ; 
And,  next  the  lower  skies,  a  bed  profound. 
High  as  his  topmost  boughs  to  Heav'n  ascend. 
So  low  his  roots  to  Hell's  dominion  tend. 
Therefore,  nor  winds,  nor  winter's  rage  o'erthrows 
His  bulky  body,  but  unmoved  he  grows. 
For  length  of  ages  lasts  his  happy  reign. 
And  lives  of  mortal  men  contend  in  vain. 
Full  in  the  midst  of  his  own  strength  he  stands. 
Stretching  his  brawny  arms,  and  leafy  hands ; 
His  shade  protects  the  plain,  his  head  the  hills  commands."  f 

Dryden. 


*  The  Romaic  language  delights  in  diminutives,  and  Valanida  is  the  dimi- 
nutive, from  PaXavogy  as  Wording  the  acorn  of  commerce. 

f  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  version  of  Dryden's,  beautiful  and  animated 
as  it  is,  falls  short  of  the  magnificent  original :  — 

''  ^sculus  in  primis  :  quse  quantum  vertice  ad  auras 
^thereas,  tantum  radice  in  Tartara  tendit. 
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If  the  account  of  the  Greek  .Slgilops  be  allowed  to  approximate  this  de- 
scription of  the  Latin  Esculus,  so  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  no  sort  of  oak,  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  merits  the  sublime  tribute  of  admiration  conveyed 
in  the  verses  of  Virgil,  unless  it  is  our  own  magnificent  tree,  the  monarch  of 
our  woods,  for  which  all  Britons  still  retain  a  druidical  veneration,  and  would 
fain  believe  that  its  growth  in  our  isl^d  surpasses  that  in  all  ether  countries. 
Throughout  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  however,  the  oak  attains  a  mag- 
nitude beyond  that  of  other  trees.  Arthur  Young,  viewing  the  woods  of 
Lombardy,  asserts  (TraveUyn,  218.)  that  we  have  no  right  to  arrogate  to 
ourselves  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  finest  oak  timber.  The  primitive 
forests  of  Lombardy,  in  the  days  of  Polybius  (^HisL,  ii.  15.),  afforded  pannage 
to  innumerable  hogs,  the  supply  of  the  Roman  markets,  and  the  same  un- 
disturbed district  might,  as  late  as  the  time  of  Virgil,  have  furnished  the 
poet  with  specimens  of  oaks, 

"  Sive  Padi  ripis,  Athesim  seu  propter  amcenum," 

worthy  of  the  splendid  portrait  he  has  drawn.  If  the  Greek  .£giIops  and 
Latin  Esculus  are  not  our  common  oak,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  what 
tree  was  intended  by  those  names,  or  by  what  name  our  oak  was  known  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Horace  in  speaking  of  Daunia,  and  Garganum  a 
part  of  Daunia,  seems  to  use  Esculeta  and  Querceta  indifferently,  as  if 
synonymous.  The  greater  part  of  Daunia  is  an  open  champaign  country ;  but 
tne  promontory  of  Garganum,  now  St.  Angelo,  was  visited  by  Swinburne 
(Traveltf  i.  155.),  and  found  still  to  contain  a  respectable  forest,  composed, 
besides  pines,  &c-,  of  the  evergreen  and  common  oak. 

3.  We  come  now  to  the  Platyphyllos,  or  Latifolia,  next  in  the  list  of  Theo- 
phrastus ;  and  this,  far  more  reasonably  than  his  .^ilops,  agrees  with  what 
we  know  of  the  Valanida ;  even  the  broadness  of  the  leaf,  from  which  its 
name  is  derived,  does  not  oppose  the  suggestion. 

4.  We  have,  fourthly,  to  seek  for  the  modem  analogue  of  the  Haliphloeos, 
and  it  may  be  found,  perhaps,  in  another  remarkable  oak  of  the  Idaean  group. 
The  Quercus  infectoria,  which  produces  the  gall-nut  of  commerce,  and  is  of 
little  value  for  any  thing  else,  is  described  by  Olivier  (Travels^  ii.  41.)  as 
bearing  a  crooked  stem,  and  seldom  reaching  the  height  of  6  ft.,  which  is  not 
at  variance  with  the  dwarfish  Haliphloeos  of  Theophrastus. 

5.  The  Phegos  now  remains  for  consideration,  and  with  its  sweet  and 
spherical  fruit  can  be  ascribed  to  no  glandiferous  tree  now  known,  unless 
it  be  the  sweet  chestnut.  The  objection  which  first  and  naturally  presents 
itself  to  this  conjecture  is,  that  Theophrastus  is  supposed  to  have  described 
the  sweet  chestnut  under  the  name  of  Dios  Balanum  *  {Plm,  N,  H.^  xv.  25.) : 
but  the  Phegos  was  in  all  likelihood  a  wilder  sort,  indigenous  to  the  Greek 
mountains ;  while  the  Dios  Balanos,  we  are  told,  was  a  superior  species, 
improved  by  cultivation,  and  introduced  originally  from  Asia.  "  Sardibus 
eae  provenere  primum.  Ideo  apud  Grsecos  Sardianos  Balanos  appellant: 
nam  Dios  Balanum  postea  iraposuere  excellentioribus  satu  factis."  Presum- 
ing this  to  have  been  the  case,  and  finding  nothing  in  what  we  call  the  oak 
tribe  to  accord  with  the  Phegos  of  Theophrastus,  it  will  be  worth  while  to 
examine  how  far  his  Phegos,  and  the  Phegos  of  other  early  Greek  authors. 


)) 


Ergo  non  hiemes  illam,  non  flabra,  neque  imbres 
Convellunt :  immota  manet,  multosque  nepotes, 
Multa  virum  volvens  durando  saecula  vincit. 
Tum  fortes  late  ramos  et  brachia  tendens 
Hue  illuc,  media  ipsa  ingentem  sustinet  umbram.' 

Geor,yii,  291. 

*  So  it  is  supposed;  but  it  appears  to  me  as  if  Kajourt,  or  JLapva  ^UpaKXEtoriKfi 
were  the  sweet  chestnut  (the  Asiatic  sort),  and  that  the  Aidg  ^akavoq  of  Theo- 
phrastus meant  the  Jovis  glans,  Juglans,  or  walnut.     See  note  at  p.  20. 
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may  be  found  to  correspond  with  the  Chestnut,  which  coyers  the  decfivitles 
of  the  mountains  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  in  Asia  fifinor.  The  cir- 
cular form  and  sweet  flavour  of  the  fruit  is  the  most  obvious  coincidence; 
its  locality  is  not  less  so;  for  Theophrastus  tells  us  that,  although  it  has  the 
sweetest  fruit,  it  ranks  among  the  iypiai,  or  wild  trees,  because  it  does 
not  grow  in  cultivated  grounds.  **  The  chestnut,"  says  Bosc  (quoted  in  the 
Arb,  Brii.,  p.  1997.),  ''bqgins  where  the  com  leaves  off.'*  The  strength  and 
durability  of  the  timber  of  the  Phegos  may  be  thought  objectionable,  since 
Mr.  Loudon  (Arb,  Brii,,  art.  Cutanea  v^ca)  has  combated  the  commonly 
received  notion  of  its  excessive  toughness  and  lasting  properties :  perhaps 
the  constant  practice,  upon  the  Continent,  of  grafting  this  tree,  may  have 
caused  some  deterioration  in  the  timber ;  while  in  England,  a  non-indigenous 
tree  is  not  a  fair  subject  for  a  trial  of  strength  against  the  native  oak.  It 
must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  a  chestnut,  of  from  SO  to  50  years'  growth, 
yields  a  timber  fully  equal  to  that  of  an  oak  of  the  same  age ;  while,  in  point 
of  size,  it  is  generally  superior,  for  in  the  first  half  century  of  its  existence  it 
is  the  faster-growing  tree  of  the  two.  The  race,  however,  is  not  always  to 
the  swift,  and  the  oak  eventually  towers  far  above  its  exotic  neighbour  :  of 
this  fact,  an  example  is  very  observable  in  a  grove  on  the  north-eastern  side  of 
the  ancient  house  at  Loseley  Park,  in  Surrey,  where  a  venerable  cluster  of  oaks 
and  chestnuts  are  seen  together,  indicating,  by  the  r^ularity  of  their  position, 
that  they  were  probably  aU  planted  at  the  same  time,  and,  by  the  magnificence 
of  their  dimensions  that  they  are  at  least  coeval  with  the  mansion,  and  the 
growth  of  nearly  three  centuries.  The  oaks,  still  vigorous  and  erect,  have 
shot  up  to  an  imposing  height;  while  the  chestnuts,  although  boles  of  great 
magnitude,  are  in  a  state  of  decay,  almost  approaching  to  ruin. 

Having  shown  that  in  the  brief  description  of  the  Fhesos  in  Theophrastus, 
there  is  nothing  at  variance  with  the  sweet  chestnut,  I  shall  proceed  to  draw 
some  conclusions  from  other  sources,  with  the  view  of  proving  that  the  Fagus  of 
the  early  Romans  had  a  similar  signification.  As  the  Latin  mythology  was 
derived  from  the  Greek,  we  may  expect  to  find  that  a  tree  consecrated  to  a 
particular  divinity  in  Greece  was  dedicated  to  the  same  power  in  Italy. 
The  Phegos  was  sacred  to  Jupiter.  The  earliest  tree  of  the  kind  on  re- 
cord  is  one  frequently  mentioned  by  Homer,  forming  a  remarkable  feature 
in  the  topography  of  Troy.  It  stooj  near  the  Scaean  Gbite  of  Ilium,  at  the 
side  of  the  road  which  descended  from  the  city,  by  the  tomb  of  Uus,  to  the 
fords  of  the  Scamander,  and  thence  led  towards  the  sea.  This  lofty  tree, 
of  singular  beauty  and  sanctity,  is  almost  always  solemnised  by  the  poet  as  the 
peculiar  property  of  the  **  ^gis-bearing  Jove."  In  one  particular  passage  of 
great  beauty,  of  which  Pope's  translation  conveys  but  an  imperfect  idea,  the 
wounded  Sarpedon  is  supported  by  his  companions  under  the  shade  of  the 
Phegos,  and  revived  by  the  assistance  of  Boreas. 

''  Beneath  a  beech,  Jove's  consecrated  shade,  * 
His  mournful  friends  divine  Sarpedon  laid. 
Brave  Pelagon,  his  fav'rite  chief,  was  nigh. 
Who  wrench'd  the  javelin  from  his  sinewy  thigh. 
The  fainting  soul  stood  ready  wing'd  for  flight. 
And  o'er  his  eyeballs  swam  the  shades  of  night ; 
But  Boreas  rismg  fresh,  with  gentle  breath, 
Recall'd  his  spirit  from  the  gates  of  death." 

In  a  like  manner,  at  Rome  also,  the  Faeus  was  dedicated  to  the  '*  Father  of 
gods  and  men."  The  learned  Varro,  wno  lived  one  generation  anterior  to 
Virgil,  and  who,  probably,  attached  a  meaning  to  Fagus  in  strict  accordance 
with  its  Greek  original,  mentions  the  **  Fagutal,"  so  called  from  the  trees  which 
grew  there;  and  Pliny  (N,  H,,  xvi.  15.)  informs  us  that  it  contained  a  chapel 

•  *Tir*  aiytd^oto  A*6f  ireptKaXKki  <pfiy*fi»     //.,  £.  693. 
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saered  to  Jupiter :  *^  Fagutali  Jovi  etiam  nunc,  ubi  lucus  fiigeus  fuit."  Pliny 
here  speaks  of  the  grove  as  no  longer  in  existence  :  we  may  infer  that  in  his 
time  it  had  disappeared  altogether,  or,  being  composed  of  the  sweet  chestnut, 
he  could  not  recognise  it  as  a  "  lucus  fageus,"  because  we  know  the  Fagus 
with  him  signified  the  Beech.  Indeed,  he  expressly  mentions  a  most  beautiful 
grove  of  beech  trees,  which  were  consecrated,  not  to  Jupiter,  but  to  Diana ; 
and  a  verv  appropriate  dedication  this  tree  must  have  been  to  the  celestial 
huntress,  for  its  mast  is  the  favourite  food  of  the  buck  and  the  boar,  and  all 
the  nobler  animals  of  chase.  **  Est  in  suburbano  Tusculani  agri  colle,  qui  Come 
appellatur,  lucus  antiqua  religione  Dianas  sacratus  a  Latio,  velut  arte  tonsili 
comtifiigei  nemoris."  (N,  H,,  xvi.  91.).  And  its  light  wood  was  not  ill  adapted 
to  the  manufikcture  of  hunting  javelins:  — 

"  Brown  Exercise  rejoiced  to  hear. 
And  Sport  leapt  up,  and  seized  his  beechen  spear.*'* 

Although  Diana  might  not  have  contested  with  Jupiter  any  claim  to  the 
possession  of  the  Fagus,  we  find  another  divinity  deriving  from  the  Phegos  an 
honourable  surname,  which  forms  a  point  of  infinite  importance  in  settling  the 
question  as  to  what  tliat  tree  was.  We  are  told  by  Eustathius,  in  his  commen* 
tary  upon  Homer  (//.,  vi.  60.),  that  "  Phegaleus  "  was  a  title  conferred  upon 
Bacchus,  firom  the  circumstance  of  the  support  which  the  Phegos  afibrdea  to 
the  *'  gadding  vine,"  Sid  rdc  dvaitvSpddac  d/ivkX^vc*  It  would  be  impossible 
to  adduce  a  better  proof  than  this,  that  the  Oreek  Phegos  must  have 
been  the  sweet  chestnut ;  for,  whether  we  refer  to  the  practice  of  the 
Bomans  in  this  respect,  or  consult  the  usages  of  modern  times,  we  shall 
find  invariably  that  the  props  formed  of  chestnut  poles  are  universally 
preferred  in  vineyards,  just  as  in  England  the  acknowledged  superiority 
of  chestnut  hop  poles  is  annually  causing  an  increased  cultivation  of  that 
tree  for  coppice  wood.  **  Castanea  pedamentis  omnibus  praefertur,  faci- 
litate tractattis,  perdurandi  pervicacia,  regerminatione  caedu&  vel  salice  laetior," 
says  Pliny  (N.  H.,  xvii.  34.);  and  Columella  {De  Re  Busticd,  iv.  33.)  gives 
very  minute  directions  for  the  formation  of  Castaneta,  an  acre  of  which,  he 
tells  us,  ought  to  produce  12,000  poles.  **  The  chestnut  is  cultivated  in  the 
south  of  mrmany,  chiefly  as  undergrowth,  for  fence  wood,  hop  poles,  and 
vine  props."  (ArSoretum,  p.  1990.)  Nor  was  Bacchus  under  less  obligation 
to  the  Irhegos,  or  chestnut,  for  its  assistance  in  a  subsequent  stage,  in  the 
preparation  of  the  grape's  ecstatic  juice.  "  French  writers,"  observes  Mr. 
Loudon  (^Arboretum,  p.  1991.),  "  state  that  the  chestnut  wood  is  a  good  deal 
used  for  making  wine  casks  f ,  a  circumstance  noticed  by  Rapin,  in  his  poem 
entitled  The  Garden:  — 

" '  With  close-grain'd  chestnut,  wood  of  sovereign  use. 
For  casking  up  the  grape's  most  powerful  juice.' 

Wine  is  said  to  ferment  in  chestnut  casks  more  slowly,  and  be  less  likely  to 
evaporate ;  it  also  does  not  contract  any  unpleasant  taste."  For  this  purpose 
the  oeech  is,  I  believe,  inapplicable:  if,  therefore,  we  find  the  "  faginea  materia  " 
applied  by  tJie  Romans  to  this  use,  we  may  augur  that  staves  made  of  the  wood 
of  the  chestnut  are  to  be  understood.  Not  only  do  we  find  authority  for 
such  an  application  of  the  Fagus  in  Latin  writers,  but  we  find  it  at  a  period  of 
their  literature,  when,  as  I  have  before  observed,  we  may  reasonably  conclude 
that  their  Fagus  had  not  fallen  away  from  its  original  Greek  signification. 
Cato  the  Censor,  who  lived  and  wrote  a  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of 

*  Mention  of  spears  formed  of  the  wood  of  the  beech  occurs  in  Homer, 
iZ., «.  50. 

on  which  Porphyrins  remarks,  'Eyx««  6Kv6tvTa,  U  d^vijg  rov  dMpov  wp  kuI 
'Apx^oxoc  **  6Kvfi  voraTO,"  dW'  oii  Td  d|ea,  tag  ol  VpafAixariKoi  dvroSedufKaei, 
t  See  also  Dr.  Hunter's  note  on  Evelyn,  i.  153. 
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Virgil,  in  his  treatise  on  husbandry  (c.  21.),  lays  down  very  precise  regu- 
lations for  the  construction  of  the  **  cupa,"  or  "  vas  yinarium  majus,"  in  such 
a  manner,  and  of  such  materials,  as  stiould  render  it  best  able  to  contain 
and  preserve  that  divine  li<juor  which  **  he  loved,  not  wisely,  but  too  well.**  * 
**  Intrinsecus  cupam  matena  ulmea  vel  faginem  facito.*'  Thus,  in  two  very 
remarkable  uses  to  which  the  wood  of  the  sweet  chestnut  is  now  constantly 
applied,  as  vine  props  and  wine  casks,  we  have  evidence  of  a  similar  application 
of  the  Roman  ra^s ;  and,  from  the  same  cause,  we  find  an  honouraole  aug- 
mentation of  the  titles  of  Bacchus,  derived  from  the  same  word. 

The  Phegos,  which  stood  in  solitary  beauty  at  the  gates  of  Troy,  must, 
however,  yield  in  point  of  celebrity  to  the  famous  grove  of  Dodona,  where,  for 
more  than  eight  centuries,  the  oracles  of  Jupiter  were  delivered  from  his  fa- 
vourite trees,  to  supplicants  from  every  part  of  the  then  civilised  world.  The 
prophetic  trees  of  this  renowned  shnne  are,  by  Homer  and  ^schylus,  men- 
tioned, in  general  terms,  under  the  name  o£  Apvc,  which  included  the  Phegos; 
but  the  Ph^s  is  particularised  by  Herodotns  (EtUerp,,  55.>,  in  his  account 
of  the  establishment  of  the  oracles ;  by  Hedod  (Schol.  ad  Soph,  Trach,^  1 181.^, 
when  he  describes  the  fruitful  district  of  Ellopia,  m  which  Dodona  was  situatea; 
and  by  all  subsequent  Greek  authors  dependent  upon  these  original  authori- 
ties. We  want  a  good  account  of  these  forestial  restons  ;  and  a  report  of  their 
dendrological  phenomena,  at  the  hands  of  some  skilful  traveller,  would  be  of 
the  greatest  interest.  We  know,  from  Dr.  Holland  and  others,  that  the  val- 
leys which  descend  from  the  central  mass  of  the  Pindus  chain  of  mountains 
(and  one  of  them  must  be  the  territory  of  Dodona)  are  fringed  with  woods, 
composed  of  ^  the  plane^  the  chestnut,  and  varieties  of  oak.*'  (p.  88.  and  210.) 
The  beech  is  unnoticed,  if  it  exists  at  all.  These  magnificent  forests  of  Cha- 
onia  are  repeatedly  said  to  have  supported  the  primitive  race  of  mankind  upon 
their  uncultivated  produce,  until,  by  the  bounty  of  Bacchus  and  Ceres,  the 
world 

**  Chaoniam  pingui  glandem  mutavit  arista, 
Poculaque  inventis  Acheloia  miscuit  uvis.*' 

The  fruit  of  the  sweet  chestnut  might  certainly  have  afforded  a  repast  to  un- 
civilised man,  being  even  now  in  great  estimation  ;  but  whether,  under  any 
circumstances,  the  acorn  of  the  oak  could  have  been  the  common  food  of  our 
species  may  well  be  doubted.  A  single  exception  in  the  nauseous  austere 
flavour  of  the  acorn  occurs  in  the  Spanish  ballota,  which  Ceres  had  not  ex- 
pelled from  desserts  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  '*  Quin  et  hodieque  per  Hispanias 
secundis  mensibus  glans  inseritur  '*  (iST.  H.  xvi.  6.) ;  and  wnich  still  enjoys  a 
reputation  for  excellence :  but  this  is  the  produce  of  a  species  of  /"lex,  the 
gramuntia,  or  Grammont  oak,  and,  beyond  the  limits  of  Spain,  appears  to  be 
unknown  in  Europe.  When  Circe  throws  before  the  transformed  companions 
of  Ulysses  the  acorns  of  the  ilex  and  the  oak,  land  the  fruit  of  the  cornel, 
the  poet  expressly  adds,  "  such  as  is  always  the  food  of  grovelling  swine." 

Tocffi  U  ILipKti 

Jlap  p  aKvXoVf  fi&Kavov  r'  i€a\tv,  Kapir6v  rt  KpavtiriQ^ 

'Edfievai,  ola  mg  x^l^^^vvddeg  aikv  iSovtriv,  CMyss,,  k.  24 1. 

That  such  food,  if  it  ever  were  human  food,  should  have  fled  at  the  approach 
of  Ceres  we  may  readily  believe ;  but,  if  we  find  the  Phegos  still  retaining  its 
ground,  and  associated  with  the  gifls  of  the  goddess  in  an  advanced  state  of 
civilisation,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  its  fruit  must  have  some 
standing  merit,  very  distinct  from  the  other  wild  productions  of  the  forest. 
Such  is  the  Phegos  described  by  Plato  and  Theocritus  as  a  primitive  and  pas- 
toral diet  suited  to  a  country  life,  but,  with  its  concomitant  delicacies,  forming 
a  banquet  such  as  neither  philosopher  nor  poet  would  have  declined  to  join* 

*  •*  Narratur  et  prisci  Catonis 
Saspe  mero  caliusse  virtus.'* 
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As  appertaining  to  the  present  enquiry,  their  words  convey  some  interesting 
facts.  After  the  cakes  of  barley  and  wheat  flour,  which  his  citizens  are  to  pre- 
pare  for  their  repasts,  Socrates  enumerates  several  salubrious  and  quiet  articles 
of  food,  not  very  much  to  the  relish  of  all  his  hearers,  and  concludes  by  r^ 
commending  that,  with  their  moderate  potations,  they  should  **  roast  in  the 
ashes  the  ^jjyoug,"  L  e.  fruit  of  the  Phegos,  *'  Kai  ^iiyovQ  (nrodtovm  irpdg  rd 
TTvpy  fieTpiate  viroirivovTtg"  (^Plato de Repub,, ii.)  In  Theocritus  (Idj/L ix.  15.), 
Menalcas,  **  the  son  of  Etna,"  a  person  possessed  of  considerable  flocks  of 
sheep  and  goats,  extols,  in  joyous  verses,  the  happy  life  of  a  shepherd,  housed 
safely  in  his  mountain  cave  against  the  blasts  of  winter :  — 

**  Etna  's  ray  parent  1  There  I  love  to  dwell. 
Where  the  rock  mountains  form  an  ample  cell ; 
And  there,  with  affluence  blest,  as  great  1  live 
As  swains  can  wish,  or  golden  slumbers  give. 
By  me  large  flocks  of  goats  and  sheep  are  fed, 
Their  wool  my  pillow,  and  their  skins  my  bed.^' 

Fawkeis  Translation. 

He  then  adds :  In  the  winter  season,  '*  the  meats  boil  over  the  oak  fire,  in 
the  fire  the  dry  ^ayol "  are  roasted. 

<^ayoL 

In  these  passages,  it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  no  other  fruit  than 
that  of  the  sweet  chestnut  can  be  meant ;  and,  if  the  Greek  ^tiybg,  or,  as  we 
have  it  in  the  broader  dialect  of  Theocritus,  the  0aydc,  is  admitted  to  mean 
the  chestnut,  it  follows  that  the  Latin  derivative  Fagus  ought  to  havetho 
same  signification.  Homer,  Hesiod,  and  Theocritus  were,  beyond  all  other 
poets,  the  objects  of  Virgil's  imitation ;  and  we  may,  with  much  confidence, 
expect  to  find  the  same  meaning  conveyed  by  his  Fagus  that  we  have,  I 
thmk,  discovered  to  belong  to  their  Phegos.  If  we  examine  Virgil's  allu- 
sions to  the  Fagus,  we  shall  not  perceive,  in  any  one  instance  where  the 
word  occurs,  an  objection  to  its  being  translated  as  the  chestnut.  Thus,  for 
example,  in  the  3d  Geoi^c,  the  words  **  faginus  axis"  describe  the  axletree 
of  a  chariot;  an  evident  translation  of  the  (pi]yivoQ  a^uv  of  Homer  (//.,«. 
838.).  Homer  clearly  does  not  mean  that  the  axle  was  made  of  beech  wood, 
for  the  6^vti  is  his  beech  ;  nor  would  either  poet  have  selected  so  brittle  a 
material  as  the  beech  for  a  chariot  entrusted  with  the  safety  of  heroes,  and 
destined  to  endure  the  violent  concussions  of  battle  or  the  Olympic  games. 
•*  Facilis,"  says  Pliny,  "  est  Fagus,  sed  fragdis  et  teTier"  (JV,  H.,  xvi.  84.) 
His  Fagus,  therefore,  could  scarcely  be  the  Fagus  of  Virgil.  The  carved 
goblets,  the  monuments  of  the  skill  of  the  *'  divine  Alcimedon,"  are  stated  to 
have  been  **fagina  pocula  "  {Eel.  iii.  37.)  ;  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  suppose 
that  the  gifted  artist  would  have  confided  the  treasures  of  his  skill  to  a  wood 
so  apt  to  split  and  spoil  as  the  beech  ;  for,  although  it  may  be  applied,  in  Eng- 
land, to  the  formation  of  bowls  for  the  commonest  household  purposes,  we 
well  know,  to  our  cost,  the  extreme  frailness  of  the  material.  Virgil,  as  it  has 
been  frequently  remarked,  has  exercised  a  very  felicitous  choice  in  the  epithets 
he  applies  to  the  Fagus,  each  being  so  applicable  to  the  beech.  Some  of  these, 
however,  (such  as  densas,  umbrosa,  veteres,  and  alta,)  may  be  passed  over, 
as  the  common  property  'of  almost  any  species  of  tree  ;  but  patul€B,  the 
famous  "  Tityre,  tu  patuks  recubans  sub  tegmine  fagi,"  in  spite  of  all  our 
earliest  prejudices,  is  even  more  applicable  to  the  chestnut  than  to  the  beech. 
Of  the  beech  Mr.  Loudon  remarks  (Arbor.,  1954  and  1970.),  that  the  branches, 
with  certain  exceptions,  generally  take  an  upright  direction ;  while  the  chest- 
nut resembles  in  its  growth,  although  it  cannot  equal,  the  majestic  diffusion  of 
the  oak.  "  The  branches  form  nearly. the  same  angle  with  the  trunk,  as  those 
of  the  oak."  (Arbor.,  1985.)  We  must,  however,  pause  a  moment  to  con- 
sider one  very  characteristic  peculiarity,  the  smoothness  of  the  bark  of  the  beech. 
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*Kobark  tempts  the  lover  so  much  to  make  it  the  depository  of  his  mistress'i 
name/'  says  Gilpin ;  and  Virgil  (Eel.  v.  13.),  most  assuredly,  has  recorded  an 
inscription,  **  vindi  in  cortice  Fagi/'  **  upon  the  green  bark  of  a  Fagus."  The 
stem  of  the  chestnut,  when  the  tree  has  attained  maturity,  we  know  to  be 
covered  with  a  rugged  intractable  rind,  utterly  unfit  for  the  reception  of  any 
legible  characters;  but  the  bark  of  a  youthful  chestnut,  a  tree  of  thirty  or  forty 
years'  growth,  presents  a  tablet  of  smoothness  and  beauty  fully  equal  to  that 
of  the  beech.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  epithet  '*  viridi  *'  may  be  correctly 
interpreted  **  young ; "  for,  generally  speaking,  while  the  surface  of  the  bark 
of  the  beech  is  covered  with  a  thin  deposit  of  very  white  fungus,  that  of  the 
young  chestnut  is  decidedly  ereen.  Havinc  compared  the  bark  of  both  species, 
and  experimentalised  upon  them  with  the  knife, 

**  servant  incisse  nomina  Fagi, 


(Enone  l^tur  falce  notata  mea," 

I  can  pronounce  that  the  youthful  chestnut  is  quite  in  sufficient  harmony  with 
the  *'  viridi  in  cortice,"  to  assert  its  right  to  the  expression.  The  locality  of 
this  tree,  so  often  noticed  by  Virgil,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mincio,  **  qua  se  sub- 
ducere  coUes  incipiunt,"  is  highly  suitable  to  the  geographical  position  of  the 
chestnut,  which  covers,  in  such  beautiful  profusion,  the  declivities  of  the  Alps, 
on  the  Italian  side ;  and  which,  throughout  Italy,  is  a  tree  of  far  greater  noto- 
riety than  the  beech.  Count  Stolberg  (Travels,  ii.  475.),  possessing  all  the 
enthusiastic  veneration  for  the  beech  due  to  that  magnificent  tree,  in  true  al- 
legiance, from  a  native  of  the  Hercynian  Forest,  in  the  midst  of  his  transport 
on  beholding  the  matchless  chestnuts  of  Mount  Etna,  tells  us,  "  that  on  the 
side  towards  Nicolosi  it  is  covered  with  oaks,  and  stnne  beeches,  the  sight  of 
which  gave  us  greater  pleasure,  because  this  charming  tree  is  seldom  met  with 
in  Italy  and  Sicily ;  but  neither  the  tree  nor  its  foliage  attaid  the  same  beauty 
here  as  they  do  in  our  countrv." 

It  remains  now  to  apply  the  result  of  this  investigation  to  the  passages  in 
Gsesar  and  Virgil  connected  with  the  Fagus,  in  which  so  much  difficulty  is 
experienced  ;  which  difficulty,  by  translating  the  word  **  chestnut,"  instead  of 
*'  beech,"  will,  I  think,  be  most  satisfactorily  overcome.  The  passages  have 
been  commented  upon  in  the  Arboretum  (Introduct.  p.21.) ;  and,  in  reterence 
to  those  remarks,  I  have  been  induced  to  state  some  grounds  for  the  opinion* 

*  The  opinions  alluded  to  in  the  Arboretum  are  given  as  follows :  —  ^  Csesar 
says  that  Britain  supplies  timber  of  all  sorts,  like  Gaul ;  *  praeter  fagum  atque 
abietem,'  which  is  supposed  erroneously  to  mean  the  beech  and  the  fir.  By 
Fagus  we  are  to  understand  the  i^gus  Castanea,  or  Spanish  chestnut,  and 
by  Abies,  the  silver  fir ;  neither  of  them  indigenous  to  our  island,  although 
they  flourish  when  planted."  As  far  as  the  Abies  is  concerned,  the  foregoing 
explanation  is  admitted  to  be  simple  and  satisfactory ;  yet  what  a  strange  de- 
parture from  its  old  classic  name  we  have  in  this  very  silver  fir.  The  unini- 
tiated might  have  expected  that  Abies  would  certainly  have  formed  one  of 
its  cognomina ;  yet  tne  Linnaean  Pinus  Picea  is  now  exchanged  for  the  Plcea 
pectinata,  and  the  original  Abies  sedulously  excluded.  With  regard  to  the 
epithet  **  pectinated,"  the  leaves  of  the  silver  fir  do  certainly  correspond  with 
the  figure  of  a  comb ;  but  it  may  be  questioned  if  Stackhouse,  in  the  preface 
to  T/ieophrastus  (vi.  vii.),  is  correct  in  the  interpretation  and  emendation  he 
has  bestowed  upon  the  Greek  account  of  the  Elate,  or  silver  fir.  Theophras- 
tus  (iii.  8.)  describes  the  tree  as  having  ''  branches  like  wings,  gradually  di- 
minishing, so  that  its  whole  form  resembles  a  '  tholos,'  or  cupola,  much  in  the 
shape  of  the  Boeotian  helmet."  This  description,  applied  by  Theophrastus  to 
the  whole  tree,  is  reduced,  by  Stackhouse,  to  be  intended  for  a  delineation  of 
the  leaf  only ;  and,  instead  of  Kvvsmgy  helmets,  he  proposes  the  word  Kravkaig, 
combs  :  "  Licet  conjicere  Kraveav  BoKoriav  dentibus  utrinque  ex  adverso  in- 
structam  fuisse,  ut  in  buxis  et  eburneis  nostris;  Angl.  a  double-toothed 
comb.**    What  sort  of  combs  was  used  by  the  Boeotians,  or  whether  they  used 
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**  that  the  tree  Caesar  called  the  Fagus  was  the  sweet  chestnut,  F%ga8  CTas- 
tanea  L**  If  those  grounds  are  thought  to  be  substantial,  Caesar's  gratuitous 
denial  of  the  existence  of  the  Fagus  in  Britain  no  longer  excites  surprise.  The 
vast  forests  of  chestnuts,  covering  the  base  of  the  mountains  in  both  Cisalpine 
and  Transalpine  Gaul,  could  not  have  escaped  the  eagle  eye  of  Caesar ;  and 
the  non-appearance  of  the  tree  in  the  woods  of  the  Cantii  and  the  Cassii  of 
Britain  would  have  been  equally  remarkable ;  while  the  information  he  ob- 
tained from  other  observers,  which,  as  far  as  it  goes,  we  know  to  have  been 
singularly  correct,  confirmed  him  in  his  statement  that  the  Fagus  was  not  to  be 
met  with  in  the  island. 

The  difficulties  attendant  upon  the  passage  in  Virgil  are  not,  however,  dis- 
posed of  with  the  same  facility.  What  does  the  poet  say  ?  In  his  account  of 
the  perfection  at  which  the  art  of  grafting  had  arrived,  he  exclaims :  •— 

''  The  thin-leaved  arbute  kazel  [f  walnut]  grafts  receives. 
And  planes  huge  apples  bear,  that  bore  but  leaves. 
Tliiis  mastftd  beech  the  bristly  chestnut  bears. 
And  the  wild  ash  is  white  with  blooming  pears. 
And  greedy  swine  from  grafted  elms  are  fed. 
With  falling  acorns,  that  on  oaks  are  bred.'* 

DrydeiCs  Translation,  Greorgic  ii.  96. 

In  the  original  **  Castaneae  Fagos,"  the  chestnut  is  brought  to  produce  the 
**  Fagos,"  commonly  understood  to  mean  the  "  beech  mast  ;*'  that  is,  the 
better  tree  is  sacrificed,  by  grafting,  to  the  worse,  a  supposition  unworthy  of 
both  poetry  and  philosophy,  and,  as  such,  very  naturally  productive  of  much 
clamour  among  tne  commentators  on  Virgil.  No  manuscript  sanctions  any 
alteration  in  the  text,  nor  can  any  thing  justify  the  supposition  of  Servius, 
that,  by  the  miraculous  agency  of  the  grammatical  figure  Hypallage,  we  are  to 
understand  the  very  reverse  of  what  is  stated.  Even  Pliny  seems  somewhat 
at  a  loss  for  the  meaning,  for  he  omits  all  mention  of  this,  when  he  speaks  of 
the  other  exhibitions  of  the  powers  of  grafting.  (iV.  H,,  xv.  17.)  *'  Pars  haec 
vits  jampridem  pervenit  ad  culmen,  expertis  cuncta  hominibus.  Quippe  cum 
Virgilius  insitam  nucibus  arbutum,  malis  platanum,  cerasis  ulmum  dicat,  nee 
quidquani  amplius  excogitari  potest."  Professor  Martyn  (  Virg.,  vol.  ii.  p.  150) 
has,  indeed,  cut  the  Gordian  knot,  by  assuming  that  the  ancients  actually  gave 
a  preference  to  the  fruit  of  the  beech  over  that  of  the  chestnut.  Were  this 
the  case,  a  most  extraordinary  change  must  have  taken  place,  either  in  the 
flavour  of  the  nuts,  or  in  the  palates  of  the  human  race.  He  supports  his 
assumption  by  the  authority  of  Pliny ;  who,  he  says,  "  mentions  chestnuts  as 
a  very  sorry  sort  of  fruit,  and  seems  to  wonder  that  nature  should  take  such 
care  of  them  as  to  defend  them  with  a  prickly  husk.  *'  Armatum  iis  echinato 
calyce  vallum,  mirumque  vilissima  esse  quae  tanta  occultaverit  cura  naturae." 
(iST.  H.,  XV.  25.)  It  is  more  wonderful  that  the  professor  should  not  have 
perceived  that  vilissima  by  no  means  corresponds  with  his  word  sorry,  but 
merely  signifies  "  most  plentiful  and  cheap^  True  it  is  that  Pliny  says  "  Dul- 
cissima  omnium  fagi,"  which  he  seems  to  translate  from  Theophrastus,  **  yXv- 
Kvrara  II  rd  Trie  (l>rjyov ;"  and  adds,  *'  ut  qua  obsessos  etiam  homines  durasse  in 
oppido  Chio,  tradat  Cornelius  Alexander."  Under  the  scourge  of  famine,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  the  Chians  should  have  subsisted  upon  beech  mast,  if  they 
could  procure  enough  ;  under  similar  circumstances,  rats  and  horseflesh  are 
accounted  dainties :  but,  after  all,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  the  Greek 
authority  for  this  story  might  not  have  written  "  0ayoi,"  which  Cornelius 
Alexander  would  have  Latinised  by  "  Fagi,"  meaning  the  chestnut ;  trees  far 
more  likely  to  have  grown  in  Chios,  or  to  have  sent  their  fruit  from  the 
neighbouring  coast  of  Asia  Minor.     Our  countryman  Grimbald,  or  Grimoal- 

any  at  all,  we  know  not;  but  there  is  sufficient  authority  {Pollux,  i.  10.)  to 
presume  that  they  were  remarkable  for  their  helmets^ 
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dus,  ha>  approached  nearer  the  meaoing  of  Virgil.  "  Grimoaldus  thinks  that 
the  poet  means  a  wild  sort  of  chestnut,  which  might  be  used  as  a  stock  upon 
which  to  graft  the  beech."  {Arboretum,  1956.) 

.  I  aubiait,  with  muah  confidence,  that  the  true  explanation  of  this  very  difficult 
passage  in  Virgil  is  to  be  discovered  in  a  practice  then,  and  still  later  (in  the 
time  of  Ptiny\  extremely  rare,  and  considered  extremely  curious,  but  now  so 
common  that  it  pervades  the  whole  of  Europe  wherein  the  chestnut  is  grown  ; 
I  aUiide<to  ^e  practice  of  grafting  the  chethiut  upon  iUelf^^at  is,  the  improved 
sort,  the  f^gut^  which  the  Romans  derived  from  the  Greeks,  and  the  Greeks 
from  the  Asiatics,  upon  the  wilder  stock,  the  Castanea^  which  flourished  in  its 
native  mountains,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Euxine.  The  difference  between 
the  chdtaignes  and  the  marront  is  strongly  marked  in  France ;  '*  the  former 
being' to*  the  latter  what  the  crab  is  to  the  apple."  **  In  many  countries 
where  tbie  chestnut  trees  are  cultivated,  the  people  graft  the  largest  and  the 
fairest  fruit  upon  stocks  raised  from  the  nut :  all  these  grafted  trees  are  by  the 
French  called  marronniers,  but  they  are  unfit  for  timber."  (Hunter's  note  to 
Eveijfn,  i.  134.)  However  common  it  may  be  now,  it  was  certainly  looked 
upon  by  Pliny  as  a  most  extraordinary  performance,  and  worthy  of  especial 
notice :  **  Non  est  omittenda  raritas  unius  exempli.  Corellius,  eques  Horn., 
Ateste  genitus,  insevit  Ctutaneam  suometipso  surculo  in  Neapolitano  agro,  sic 
facta  est  Castanea  quae  ab  eo  nomen  accepit,  inter  laudatas.  Postea  Etereius, 
libertus,  Corellianam  iterum  insevit.  Haec  est  inter  eas  differentia,  ilia  copio- 
sior,  haec  Etereiana  melior."  (iST.  i4.,  xvti.  17.)  Palladius  also  (xii.  7.)  men^ 
tions  the  same  fact :  *'  Castanea  inseritur,  sicut  probavi  ipse,  interitur  in  se" 
This  confidence  in  the  interpretation  of  Virgil's  Fagus  here  put  forth  is 
not  shaken  by  the  circumstance,  however  unaccountable,  of  the  word 
having  changed  its  signification  between  the  days  of  the  poet  and  those 
of  Piny.  Symmachus  (Macrob,  Satumal.,  iv.  14.)  demands :  ^  Vellem  ex 
te  audire«  Servi,  tanta  nucibus  *  nomina,  quae  causa  vel  origo  variaverit  ?  " 
This  question  may  not,  in  the  case  of  the  Fagus,  admit  of  a  satisfactory  answer; 
but  we  may  gather  from  it  that  changes  had  occurred,  as  they  are  at  present 
of  every-day  occurrence.  At  all  events,  we  may  be  permitted  to  presume 
that  the  mystery  of  grafting  the  chestnut  upon  the  chestnut,  the  Fagus  upon 
the  Castanea,  as  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Palladius,  was  not  unknown  to 
Virgil^  although  it  might  have  been  confined  to  the  gardens  of  Greece  alone. 
Under  this  conviction,  the  perplexity  of  the  passage  is  entirely  removed  ;  no 
grammatical  figure  need  be  called  upon  for  its  assistance ;  the  text  may  stand 
unmolested  and  unsuspected;  and  Virgil  appears  intelligibly  in  hb  natural 
charaoter  of  poet,  rural  economist,  and  philosopher, 

Hampton  Lodge^  October,  1838. 

- 

*  The  chestnut  was  accounted  a  nut  by  the  ancients,  and  classed  ^y  Pliny 
among  iht  fru^ferous  trees ;  whereas  the  beech  ranks  with  him  as  the  best  of 
the  ghndifcrous  tribe.  "  Nuces  vocamus  et  castaneas,  quanquam  accommoda^ 
tiores  giandium  generi ; "  an  arrangement  which  (without  any  view  apparently 
of  following  Pliny,  but  led  by  the  same  principles)  has  been  adopted  by  the 
author  of  the  Eneycloptedia  of  Gardening,  p.  1 142. :  "  The  Spanish  chestnut 
has  been  already  described  as  a  fruit  tree."  The  Greeks  also  reckoned  the 
improved  chestnut  as  a  nut\  Nicander,  for  instance,  where  he  gives  the  origin 
of  its  name  :  "  Av<rX«7r€oe  icapvoto,  »)v  KddTavig  irpaipiv  ala"  Theophrastus,  by 
his  KopuUfOr  'HpoKXitoTiKii  Kapva,  probably  means  the  Asiatic  chestnut ;  for  his 
Aiog  pd\<fvoQ  is  far  more  likely  to  nave  been  the  Jovis  glans,  or  walnut.  This 
would  appear  from  the  words  of  Opilius  ( Macrob.  SaturnaL,  ii.  14.)  :  "  Hera- 
cleotica  Asec  dux,  quam  quidam  castaneam  vocant."  In  Virgil's  lines  {Georg., 
i.  187.),— 

"  Contemplator  item,  ubi  mix  se  plurima  sylvis 
Induet  in  florem,  et  ramos  curvabit  olentes^* 

the  nux  is  said,  usually,  to  mean  *'  the  almond."     Professor  Martyn  is  stre« 
nuous  for  its  being  the  walnut ;  but  the  expressions  of  "  abundant  in  the 
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Art.  III.      Some  Account  of  a   Box  for  the  Propagation  of  Cape 
Heaths.     Bylst.  M.T. 

I  HAVE  constructed  a  box  for  the  propagation  of  heaths,  that 
perfectly  answers  the  purpose;  and,  as  it  contains  a  greater 
number  of  cuttings  in  tbe  same  space,  and  occasions  less  trouble 
than  any  other  method  I  am  acquainted  with,  perhaps  you  may 
consider  a  description  of  it  worth  a  place  in  your  Magazine. 
The  box,  inside,  measures  9  in.  deep ;  the  bottom  part,  to  thedepth 
of  5  in.,  is  filled  with  drainage,  moss,  and  heath  soil,  well  com- 
pressed, and  perfectly  level,  to  support  a  frame  of  Iath->work 
I  in.  deep,  and  divided  into  120  divisions,  each  measuring  S  in. 
by  2^  in.  {Jig.  6.)     On  the  top  of  each  fi 

division,  at  a,  is  written  the  name  of 
thsi^pecies  that  occupies  the  space  be- 
neath, {fig."!-)  This  frame  is  lowered, 
until  it  rests  upon  the  materials  already 
in  the  box;  the  compartments  are  then 
filled  with  sand,  which  is  pressed  down 
with  a  piece  of  wood  made  to  fit  them. 
When  the  cuttings  are  inserted  in  the 
sand,  they  stand  2  in.  or  2^  in,  from 
the  top  of  tbe  box,  which  is  covered  with  a  glazed  frame 
formed  of  four  squares  of  glass,  supported  by  very  slight  copper 
bars,  as  shown  in  Jig.  8.,  and  fastened  to  the  box  by  hinges 
at  the  back,  and  fastenings  at  each  corner  in  front;  and,  as  a 
piece  of  list  is  nailed  round 
the  top  of  the  box,  when  ~ 
shut,  it  is  nearly  air-tight. 
The  smallness  of  the  com- 
partments gives  it,  at  first  | 
sight,  rather  a  toy -like  ap- 
pearance, but  each  of  them  ! 
will  bold  ten  or  more  cuttings 
of  most  sorts,  with  which  the 
most  bungling  operator  may 
continue  any  private  collections:  and,  should  any  nurseryman 
adopt  it,  he  can  easily  allow  more  space,  or  cover  the  whole 
of  a  propagating  shelf  in  the  same  manner.  The  ^ 
names  being  fixed  will  be  found  a  great  advi 
as  the  ease  with  which  tallies  are  displaced  greatly  I 
contributes  to  increase  the  mass  of  confusloi 
which  we  find  the  names  of  too  many  collections.  \ 
In   a   box   containing    120   species,   many    rapid- 

foresta,"  and  "  weighing  down  the  branches  with  its  odorous  bloom,"  EountI 
much  more  like  the  dtestaut,  bo  plentiful  in  Virgirs  country,  and  so  very 
remarkatrie  for  tbe  overpowering  sceat  of  its  blossom. 
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growing  sorts  will  root  mucli  sooner  than  others;  the  compart- 
ments, being  entirely  independent,  admit  of  such  being  moved, 
without  in  the  least  disturbing  their  more  tardy  neighbours. 
Drainage  to  the  depth  of  5  in.  is  not  actually  necessary,  but, 
when  the  box  is  not  used  in  propagating  heaths,  it  may  be  filled 
with  any  other  class  of  plants,  and  reducing  the  drainage  admits 
those  of  taller  habits.  I  consider  that  it  might  also  be  advan- 
tageously employed  in  raising  Australian  or  other  seeds  that 
delight  to  germinate  in  a  moist  atmosphere.  Altogether,  I 
think  it  preferable  to  a  number  of  pots  with  bell-glasses. 
Fdkslone,  Oct.,  1834. 


AxT.  IV.  Notice  of  a  remarkable  Specimen  qfCereut  tpeaoiUtj/n»t, 
growing  in  ike  Stove  of  Tkomat  Holman,  Esq.,  at  Folkttone,  in 
Kent.     ByN.M.  T. 

It  has  often  struck  me,  when  reading  in  the  Gardener's  Maga- 
zine accounts  of  remarkable  specimens  of  trees  or  shrubs,  that 
it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  as  many  records  of  such  spe- 
cimens as  possible.  These  records,  while  they  encouraged  some, 
by  showing  them  what  might  be  done,  would  moderate  the  opi- 
nion of  odiers  in  respect  to  plants  in  their  own  possession,  which 
they  would,  probably,  otherwise  consider  much  finer  specimens 
than  they  really  are.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  exhibitions  at 
the  Floral  and  Horticultural  Societies  have  done,  and  continue 
to  do,  much  good  to  the  gardener,  who  has,  perhaps,  little  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  any  garden  but  his  own ;  but  1  am  forgetting 
my  Cereus  speciosissimus. 

This  plant,  which  is  represented  in  ^^.  9.,  was  planted  in 
the  pit  of  the  stove  of  Thomas  Holman,  Esq.,  at  Folkstone* 


and  trained  to  small  copper  wires,  stretched  horizontally,  i  in. 
apart,  across  a  row  of  posts  that  separate  the  pit  from  the  back 
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path.  The  trellis  thus  formed  is  25  ft.  by  8  ft.,  so  that  the 
plant  covers,  with  its  shoots  only  4  in.  apart,  a  space  of  200  square 
feet  Until  November  last,  it  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  same 
pit,  and  grew  at  random ;  but  it  occupied  so  much  room,  that 
removal  or  cutting  became  necessary.  When  the  present  plan 
suggested  itself,  a  great  deal  of  the  actual  size  of  the  plant  was 
unavoidably  lost,  in  reducing  it  to  its  present  figure.  It  suffered 
little  from  being  moved;  and,  during  the  time  of  flowering,  there 
were  often  from  thirty  to  fifty  of  its  magnificent  flowers  expanded 
at  once^  forming  a  most  splendid  object.  The  centre  shoot  is 
carried  over  the  path,  and  trained  on  the  back  wall,  to  form  an 
exact  counterpart  to  that  already  on  the  trellis ;  when  this  is 
completed,  it  will  form  a  path  literally  beset  with  thorns ;  and 
prove,  perchance,  the  finest  specimen  of  the  sort  in  Britain.  In 
theoneantime,  I  should  like  to  know  where  there  is  one  to  match 
it  in  its  present  state.  —  Folkstonej  Oct.y  1834. 


Art.  V.     The  Result  of  certain  Experiments  in  cultivating  different 

Varieties  of  Wheat.    By  John  Rivers. 

Agreeably  to  your  request,  upon  the  distribution  of  M.  Vil- 
morin's  wheats  in  1836,  I  with  pleasure  communicate  the  result 
of  my  experience  of  the  two  seasons  they  have  been  in  my  posses- 
sion. In  the  first  instance,  I  am  convinced  of  the  erroneousness 
of  the  idea  so  very  general  amongst  farmers,  that  wheat  (like  the 
^r&ssica  tribe)  is  subject  to  promiscuous  impregnation :  such  is 
not  the  case,  except  under  very  extraordinary  circumstances ;  a 
proof  of  which  is,  that  each  distinct  variety  remains  the  same  at 
present  as  it  was  seven  years  since,  when  they  were  grown  in  the 
Chelsea  Botanic  Garden.  As  a  convincing  proof^  the  small 
kinds,  of  which  the  botanical  character  is  more  difficult  to  dis- 
cover, will  be  found,  upon  the  examination  of  the  sample,  to  be 
complete  and  permanent. 

It  is  evident  that  plants  are  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  adapt- 
ation to  soil  and  climate  as  animals ;  but  still  this  adaptation  does 
not  take  place  in  the  first  instance,  though  it  shows  itself  in  the 
future  generation.  It  is  apparent,  also,  to  observation,  that  a 
variety  adapted  to  the  soil  is  less  likely  to  degenerate;  as  in- 
stances are  common  of  wheat  having  been  grown  upon  one  soil 
for  nearly  a  century,  without  change  of  seed,  by  merely  using 
the  precaution  of  having  the  most  perfect  ears  cleaned,  and  saved 
for  future  seed.  A  sudden  change  of  soil,  or  thinness  of  the 
plants  on  the  soil,  may  effect  a  trifling  alteration  in  the  form- 
ation of  the  ear ;  but  the  original  properties  will  remain  perma- 
nent and  distinct.      The  manner  in  which  I  have  grown  the 

numerous  varieties  of  wheat  which  you  were  so  kind  as  to  send 

G  4» 
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ine,  is  as  follows :  —  They  have  been  dibbled  upon  a  stitch  (fur- 
row-slice) of  land,  in  the  centre  of  a  12-acre  enclosure,  sowing 
three  grains  in  each  hole,  average  distance  5  in.  from  each  other. 
They  have  been  managed  precisely  alike,  and  no  other  distinction 
made  than  their  division  by  labejs ;  and,  to  prove  their  respect 
tive  merits,  they  have  been  tested  with  all  the  most  approved 
British  varieties,  including  the  Chevalier,  the  Whittington,  and 
my  own  White  Cluster.  The  result  of  last  year's  experience  is 
corroborated  by  this ;  viz.  that  there  is  a  considerable  advantage 
in  the  cultivation  of  some  kinds  in  preference  to  others ;  and,  if 
the  number  of  acres  sown  with  inferior  kinds  (which  are  pre- 
ferred by  the  bakers,  in  consequence  of  their  yielding  a  meal 
which  rises  better  in  bread)  were  sown  with  the  superior  kinds, 
the  advantage  would  be  immense  to  the  population  at  large.  The 
only  fault  complained  of  in  the  new  kinds,  which  are  certainly 
much  more  productive,  is,  that  the  flour  made  from  them  does  not 
rise  in  the  loaf;  a  trifle  always  obviated  by  the  London  bakers  by 
the  addition  of  a  harmless  substitute.  I  have  much  reduced  the 
collection,  as  I  could  not  discover  any  more  than  twenty- two  dis- 
tinct varieties,  instead  of  flfty-eight ;  added  to  which,  fifteen  of 
British  make  thirty-seven  kinds,  which  is  a  rather  numerous  col- 
Jection.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  among  the  white  sorts,  the  new 
kinds  of  British,  more  especially  the  White  Cluster,  are  superior 
in  quality  and  quantity  ;  Brown's  ranks  second,  and  Whittington 
third.  The  red-chaffed  wheats  are  not,  by  any  means,  equal  to 
the  white  ones ;  but  yet  the  Cone  and  Revel  are  two  kinds  which 
have  proved  much  superior  to  the  British  in  productiveness, 
though  not  in  quality  ;  they  are  also  certainly  much  more  robust, 
and  better  set  in  the  ear ;  but  seasons  vary,  and  it  requires  some 
years  before  an  accurate  judgment  can  be  formed  of  their  respec- 
tive merits. —  Sauobridgeworth^  Oct.  18.  1838. 


Art.  VI.     Notice  of  an  Experiment  made  toiih  Four  Seeds  §/*  Wheat ^ 
sovon  in  June^  1836.     Extracted  from  a  Letter  received  from  Mr. 

GORRIE. 

I  MAY  take  this  opportunity  of  thanking  you  for  four  seeds 
of  wheat,  which  you  had  from  Dr.  Hamilton,  in  June,  1836,  and 
which  you  kindly  forwarded  to  me  with  the  doctor's  note,  ex- 
pressing a  wish  that  they  might  be  sown  immediately,  to  try 
and  get  seed  that  season.  In  compliance,  I  put  one  seed  in  a  pot 
in  a  hot-bed,  which  came  up  weak,  and  ultimately  mildewed. 
One  seed  I  dropped  in  the  open  ground :  this  came  up  strong, 
with  exceedingly  long  leaves ;  but,  in  September,  it  did  not  appear 
to  run  to  seed ;  I  therefore  cut  it  over  close  by  the  ground,  and 
left  it  to  withstand  the  rigours  of  winter.  It  survived,  and  last 
spring  tillered  beautifully,  and  grew  unusually  tall;  it  showed 
a  fine  long  ear  bearded :  and,  although  called  the  Black-jointed 
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Tremois,  it  was  rather  late  in  ripening.  Forty-two  shoots 
sprang  up  and  showed  fine  ears :  I  allowed  the  whole  family  to 
grow  together  from  one  root,  without  transplanting,  protecting 
them  from  birds ;  and  threshed,  or  rather  rubbed,  out  from  this 
one  well-tillered  plant  ISS*  grains  of  good  ripe  wheat,  every 
grain  of  which  I  have  sown  in  drills.  All  have  come  up  beauti- 
fully, and  will  this  year,  I  doubt  not,  yield  a  finer  sample  than 
their  luxuriant  predecessor,  which,  from  the  excessive  luxuriance 
of  the  plant,  yielded  a  much  coarser  wheat  than  the  grains  I 
received.  One  of  these  I  have  preserved  for  comparison,  and 
the  remaining  one  was  bruised  before  it  reached  me. 
Annat  Cottage^  Jan.  13.  1838, 


Art.  VII.     On  the  Calling  of  the  Queen  Bees  before  Stvarfning. 
By  John  Wighton,  Gardener  at  Cossey  Hall. 

The  remarkable  sound,  like  "  Peep,  peep,*'  when  heard  in 
beehives,  is  a  certain  sign  of  approaching  swarming.  Some 
apiarians  have  thought  that  this  sound  proceeded  from  the  rival 
queens  quarrelling.  I  believe  this  to  be  erroneous ;  and  that  the 
noise  is  made  by  the  young  queens  calling  before  they  leave 
their  cells.  At  first  the  sound  is  uttered  very  faintly,  but  it  in- 
creases with  the  growth  of  the  queens.  It  will  be  objected  that 
most  of  the  early  apiarians  believed  this  sound  to  proceed  from 
contending  queens ;  and  used  to  observe  that  a  swarm  would 
soon  go  forth,  when  the  sound  came  from  lower  down  in  the 
hive.  I  consider  this  a  mistake;  and  that  the  sound  in  such 
cases  came  from  the  cell  of  another  queen  situated  lower  in  the 
hive.  If  the  noise  were  made  by  rival  queens  fighting  with  each 
other  after  leaving  their  cells,  it  would  be  heard  from  various 
parts  of  the  hive ;  but  I  have  never  heard  the  sound  but  from 
certain  fixed  points. 

This  season  I  had,  in  one  of  Mr.  Nutt^s  hives,  a  queen's  cell 
so  situated  near  a  glass,  that  I  could  observe  the  larva  before 
the  cell  was  sealed  up.  From  this  cell  proceeded  at  first  a  weak 
sound  of  "Peep,  peep;"  and  then  a  similar  sound  was  heard 
from  other  cells,  but  always  from  determinate  points.  Hie 
calling  of  three  queens  in  their  cells  lasted  four  days  before 
swarming.  About  an  hour  before  the  swarm  came  off*,  I  ob- 
served a  queen  bee  going  round  and  round  the  cell  above- 
mentioned.  The  young  queen  was  still  within  it;  but  no  sound 
was  heard  from  it  at  the  time,  nor  was  there  any  appearance  of 
their  fighting.  After  the  swarming,  I  found  two  young  queens 
cast  out  dead.  One  of  these  might  have  left  her  cell,  but  the 
other  was  too  young  to  have  done  so,  and  must  have  been  cast 
out  by  the  bees.  As  I  had  previously  heard  three  separate  calls 
from  three  fixed  points,  the  sounds  I  believe  to  have  come  from 
*^p«!ft  queens  while  in  their  cells.     As  one  of  the  calls  was  very 
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weak,  it  probably  proceeded  from  the  very  young  queen,  whoj 
as  I  conjecture,  was  afterwards  cast  out  of  her  cell. 

As  this  calling  by  the  queens  is  a  sure  forerunner  of  a  swarm, 
it  may  be  asked  why  it  is  not  heard  before  the  first  swarm.  The 
only  answer  I  can  give  is,  that  probably  the  old  queen  quits  the 
hive  with  the  earliest  swarm,  leaving  the  young  queens  in  a  larva 
state,  who  are  not  able  to  call  till  eight  or  ten  days  afterwards. 

I  shall  be  gratified  if  the  above  remarks  on  a  very  curious  fact 
relating  to  bees  should  induce  others  of  your  readers  to  pursue 
the  interesting  investigation,  so  that  we  may  arrive  at  satisfac- 
tory proof  that  this  calling  proceeds  from  the  queens,  previously 
to  quitting  their  cells.  —  Cossey  Hall  Gardens,  August  16.  1838. 


REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  The  Greeu'house^  Hot-fiousCf  and  Stove ;  including  select 
Lists  of  the  most  beautiful  Species  of  exotic  Flowering  Plants^  and 
Directions  for  their  Cultivation.  By  Charles  Mcintosh,  F.H.S., 
Gardener  to  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians*  and  Author  of 
the  **  Practical  Gardener,"  &c.  12rao,  pp.415.  Numerous  wood- 
cuts, and  16  coloured  plates.    London,  1838. 

One  reason  given  for  the  production  of  this  work  is,  **  that 
we  have  no  modern  treatise  especially  devoted  to  the  manage^ 
ment  of  the  green-house ; "  the  author  having  forgotten,  or  not 
having  seen  or  heard  of,  The  Green-house  Companion^  an  8vo 
volume,  of  which  a  new  edition  has  recently  appeared.  How- 
ever, no  apology  is  ever  necessary  for  the  production  of  a  good 
and  useful  book,  which  we  can,  without  hesitation,  affirm  this  to 
be.  It  is  also  rendered  highly  ornamental  by  the  introduction 
of  eighteen  groups  of  exotic  flowers,  printed  in  colours,  according 
to  the  new  process  of  Mr.  Baxter ;  which,  though  not  very  ac- 
curate in  a  botanical  point  of  view,  are  yet  sufficiently  so  to  be 
recognised  for  what  they  are  meant  to  represent,  and  which  form 
very  conspicuous  ornaments  to  the  book.  The  arrangement  of 
the  work  is  as  follows :  — 

Introduction,  in  which  a  slight  sketch  is  given  of  the  progress 
of  the  cultivation  of  exotics ;  from  Seneca  and  Martial,  who  are 
said  to  have  understood  both  retarding  and  forcing,  to  the  Dukes 
of  Devonshire,  Northumberland,  and  Bedford,  who  deserve 
*^  honourable  mention"  for  maintaining  their  gardens  with 
princely  liberality.  Green-houses  in  general  are  noticed,  and 
the  following  judicious  observations  will  merit  the  attention  both 
of  the  professional  gardener  and  the  amateur :  — 

"  As  to  cultivating  a  general  collection  of  plants  in  the  same  house,  although 
very  generally  attempted,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  recommended.  The  treat>> 
ment  of  different  families  of  plants  varies  so  much  at  certain  seasons,  that 
the  best  cultivators  have  found,  from  that  sure  test,  experience,  that  it  is* 
better  to  appropriate  separate  houses  to  such  families  as  nearly  agree  in  cul- 
ture and  habit. 
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^  Such  is  our  view  of  the  subject.  Plants,  to  be  well  cultivated,  ought  to  be 
divided  into  groups,  in  a  somewhat  similar  manner  to  that  sketched  out  in  the 
following  pages.  The  cultivator  who  shall  direct  his  attention  to  one,  two, 
or  more  of  these  divisions,  according  to  his  taste  and  circumstances,  will  be 
much  more  amply  repaid  than  if  he  were  to  congr^ate  plants  of  discordant 
habits  and  of  different  climates  into  one  habitation,  merely  for  what  he  may 
choose  to  call  variety,  or  a  rich  collection  of  species.  The  mania  for  accumu- 
lating species,  instead  of  forming  judicious  selections  of  good  flowering  plants, 
has  produced  very  baneful  effects  in  the  English  gardens  ;  not  only  by  excluding 
old  and  good  plants,  merely  because  they  had  long  been  denizens  amongst  us,  but 
by  introducing  many  which  have  no  other  merit  to  recommend  them  than  no- 
velty. How  many  of  the  plants  of  New  Holland  are  cultivated,  scarcely  worth 
the  pot  in  which  they  grow,  otherwise  than  in  a  botanical  point  of  view ;  as  may 
be  instanced  in  the  genera  Eucalyptus,  most  of  the  Hakea,  Tetraphylla,  and  Iso- 
pogon.  We  repeat,  that  if  greatei:  attention  were  paid  to  the  selecting  of  fine 
flowering  plants,  and  cultivating  individual  specimens  well,  instead  of  crowding 
our  green-houses  with  inferior  plants  to  the  destruction  of  each  other,  they 
would  present  a  very  different  appearance  to  what  they  usually  do.  Next  to 
forming  selections,  instead  of  attempting  collections,  we  would  recommend  to 
cultivators,  and  to  amateur  cultivators  in  particular,  to  confine  their  culture  and 
attention  to  some  one  of  the  divisions  we  have  enumerated.  In  this  respect, 
our  Continental  neighbours  far  excel  us,  and,  by  confining  themselves  to  the 
cultivation  of  certain  families,  they  have  become  conspicuous  in  these  depart- 
ments. 

"  How  far  the  florist  has  excelled  the  general  collector  in  this  particular  we 
need  hardly  state ;  by  confining  himself  to  his  tulip  bed,  his  auricula  stages,  or 
his  carnation  stand,  he  is  enabled  to  cultivate  them  in  great  perfection  ;  not 
so  the  general  collector:  the  florist  has  the  economy  of  those  three  families 
to  study,  while  the  general  cultivator  has  probably  that  of  three  thousand; 
and  those  congregated  from  the  most  opposite  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  exist- 
ing under  the  greatest  diversity  of  circumstances.  We  might  justify  these 
opinions  by  referring  to  the  success  with  which  Messrs.  Rollisson  of  Tooting 
cultivate  the  ericas,  and  latterly  the  Orchidese ;  and  of  Messrs.  Chandler  of 
Yauxhall,  in  the  cultivation  of  camellias,  were  such  proof  necessary ;  but  it 
speaks  for  itself,  and  the  same  reason  applies  to  every  pursuit  of  mankind ; 
where  undivided  attention  is  given  to  any  of  our  pursuits,  an  approximation 
to  perfection  in  that  pursuit  may  be  expected.  The  divisions  or  groups  into 
which  we  should  like  to  see  all  green-house  exotics  arranged,  would  be  some- 
thing like  the  following:  — 

**  The  Heathery.  The  Orangery. 

The  Geranium-house.  The  Conservatory. 

The  Camellia-house.^  The  Plant  Veranda. 

The  Bulb-house.  Protecting  Tent. 

The  Succulent-house.  Cold  Pit. 

The  Mixed  Green-house.  The  Stove." 

Mr.  Mcintosh  has  not  added  the  aquarium ;  because,  most  ex- 
otic aquatics  being  untropical,  he  defers  the  subject  till  he  comes 
to  treat  of  plant  stoves. 

Hot-house  architecture  is  next  treated  of,  chiefly  by  a  long 
communication  from  Mr.  Thompson,  the  author  of  a  pamphlet 
reviewed  in  our  preceding  volume  (p.  486.),  "  All  horticultural 
erections,'*  Mr.  M*Intosh  is  of  opinion,  "  should  be  of  wood,  in 
preference  to  metallic  matter ;  not  only  because  of  its  greater 
economy  and  fif%ess  for  the  purpose,  but  also  on  account  of  du- 
rability and  elegance  of  effect." 
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"  We  have  availed  ourselves  of  Mr.  Thompson's  opinions,  because  he  had 
ample  opportunities  of  drawing  u^rejudiced  conclusions  during  the  period  he 
had  the  direction  of  the  extensive  hot*houses  at  Syon,  which  have  been  con- 
sidered the  perfection  of  metallic  houses.  To  his  testimony  we  might  add 
that  of  many  others  of  equal  credit ;  but  we  shall  conclude  by  referring  the 
reader  to  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Paxton  of  Chatsworth,  Mr.  M'Murtrie  of 
Shughborough,  and  Mr.  Thompson  late  of  Welbeck,  published  in  the  Traru" 
actions  of  the  HorticuUural  Society  and  Horticultural  Register,  For  ourselves, 
we  only  know  of  one  architect  who  has  attained  any  celebrity  in  hot-house 
architecture,  and  that  is  W.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  of  whose  improvements  we  shall 
have  occasion  elsewhere  to  allude."  (p.  11.) 

Mr.  Mcintosh  next  takes  a  survey  of  the  different  modes  of 
heating,  by  flues,  steam,  and  hot  water.  The  best  mode  of  heat- 
ing by  steam  he  considers  to  be  that  of  Stothert  of  Bath  ;  and, 
unlike  our  friend  Mr.  Forsyth,  he  approves  of  Kewley's  mode 
of  heating  by  hot  water.  "  Nothing,"  he  says,  "  can  act  better 
than  Kewley's  siphon ;  and  we  believe  that  it  is  at  present  by 
fai*  the  most  popular  of  all  other  modes."  (p.  42.)  The  follow- 
ing is  a  summary  of  Mr.  Mcintosh's  opinion  on  this  important 
subject :  — 

"  Of  all  these  methods  of  heating  by  means  of  hot  water,  our  opinion  is 
briefly  thus :  —  that,  for  ordinary  purposes,  in  green-houses  and  stoves,  when 
the  level  circulation  can  be  adopted,  Atkinson's  original  method  is  the  best ; 
and  although,  perhaps,  not  cheapest  in  the  first  erection,  is  unquestionably  so 
in  the  end. 

''  When  the  circulation  is  to  be  carried  over  doors,  or  under  footpaths,  or, 
indeed,  out  of  a  regular  level,  Kewley*s  siphon  system  is  the  most  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

<'  And  when  the  greatest  possible  degree  of  heat  is  required,  and  only  a 
limited  space  for  the  apparatus,  that  of  Perkins  is  certainly  the  best. 

'*  For  heating  small  green-houses,  balconies,  &c.,  from  the  fire  used  for  other 
domestic  purposes,  that  of  Curator  Anderson  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  most 
simple  and  emcient  one. 

**  By  any  of  these  four  methods  a  house,  however  situated,  can  be  completely 
and  economically  heated.  We  have  elsewhere  stated  our  opinion,  that,  for 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  green-houses,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  erecting 
hot-water  apparatus  at  all,  where  smoke  flues  can  be  built  cheaper,  and  with- 
out interfenng  with  the  internal  arrangements  of  the  house.  But,  for  stoves 
and  other  forcing-houses,  where  a  higher  degree  of  temperature  is  required 
for  three  parts  of  the  year,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  superiority  of  hot 
water  over  every  other  mode,  both  as  regards  economy  and  convenience." 

Mr.  M*Intosh  is  not  only  decidedly  against  the  use  of  iron  in 
green-houses,  as  we  have  already  seen,  but  he  objects  to  curvi- 
linear forms.  "  We  are  only  surprised,*'  he  says,  "  after  the 
opinions  of  competent  judges  have  been  so  frequently  laid  before 
the  public,  that  houses  of  curvilinear  forms,  and  of  metallic  ma- 
terials, should  not  have  been,  long  before  now,  entirely  expelled 
from  our  gardens/*  (p.  53.) 

We  were  less  surprised  at  the  above  opinion,  than  at  the  fol- 
lowing :  — 

"  Much  has  been  said  of  late  years,  and,  we  believe,  to  very 
little  purpose,  upon  the  angle  which  the  roof  of  a  hot-house 
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should  present  to  the  horizon The  Hoyiicidtural  Trans- 

actions  and  the  Encyclopcedia  of  Gardening  contain  a  variety  of 
opinions  on  this  subject;  but,  so  far  as  we  know,  few  hot-houses 
have  been  erected  with  much  attention  to  the  niceties  of  these 
theories."  (p.  54.)    See  Penny  Cyc,^  art.  Hot-house. 

In  looking  over  the  work,  we  found  the  following  interesting 
and  original  information,  contributed  to  it  by  Mr.  Beaton,  the 
scientific  and  eminently  successful  gardener  of  James  Harris^ 
Esq.,  F.H  S.,  of  Kingsbury  :  — 

Cacti.  Mr.  Beaton  is  of  opinion  that  the  genera  Cactus  and 
Mammillaria  are  not  distinct.  Mammillaria  is  generally  consi- 
dered as  destitute  of  a  woody  axis,  or  central  column  ;  but  Mr. 
Beaton  asserts  that  all  the  sections  of  the  genus  Mammillaria 
have  not  only  a  woody  axis,  but  a  medulliferous  column  in  the 
centre  of  this  woody  axis,  like  other  exogenous  plants.  The 
axis  is  not  formed  during  the  first  few  years  of  the  plant's  exist- 
ence^ and  this  is  what  has  led  botanists  astray.  Mr.  Beaton  is 
of  opinion  that  Melocactus,  Echinocactus,  and  Mammillaria  will 
not  throw  out  roots  from  cuttings  till  they  have  formed  their 
woody  axis;  while, on  the  other  hand,  Opuntia  and  Epiphyllum, 
the  young  shoots  of  which  are  analogous  to  leaves,  throw  out 
roots  from  all  parts  of  their  surface.  In  gathering  C?icti  in  their 
native  habitats,  the  collector  too  often  pulls  them  up  by  main 
force ;  in  consequence  of  which,  **  the  fibres  which  connect  the 
central  woody  column  with  the  succulent  part  of  the  plant,  are 
broken,  and  the  death  of  the  plant  ensues. 

''  During  last  summer,  a  fine  collection  was  brought  over  from  Mexico  by 
a  Frenchman,  who  lost  some  splendid  specimens  through  his  ignorance  of 
this  connexion  of  the  central  column  with  the  plant.  Mr.  Harris  bought 
some  of  the  best  of  the  dead  specimens  for  his  cabinet,  and  very  luckily  I  got 
seeds  out  of  all  of  them,  and  thus  preserved  them  to  the  Country ;  the  seed- 
lings under  my  care  exceed  ten  thousand  in  number,  from  this  importation 
alone.  In  raising  young  seedlings,  sow  the  seeds  in  pure  sand,  keep  them 
constantly  moist,  and  transplant  them,  as  soon  as  you  can  get  hold  of  ttiem,  in 
sand  well  drained ;  give  as  much  heat  and  moisture  as  your  means  will  allow, 
and  keep  up  this  stimulus  till  they  have  begun  to  form  their  woody  centre, 
when  they  must  be  more  sparingly  watered.  As  a  means  of  extending  the 
cultivation  of  succulents  in  general,  the  hybridist  should  exercise  his  art. 
The  Mesembryanthema  might  be  crossed  till  they  would  vie  with  the  Cinerarias, 
and  the  Aloes  till  they  surpass  the  Gesnerise." 

We  agree  with  Mr.  M'Intosh,  that  it  is  impossible  sufficiently 
to 

"  Commend  Mr.  Harris  for  possessing  himself  of  these  splendid  accessions 
to  the  Cacti  already  known,  or  Mr.  Beaton  for  his  zeal  and  intelligence  dis- 
played in  obtaining  the  seeds  from  many  of  the  dead  species  of  the  melon- 
shaped  kinds.  The  seeds  of  this  are  mostly  embedded  in  a  soft  downy  moss, 
which  is  thrown  up  from  their  top,  even  long  after  they  are  dead,  and  may 
also  be  discovered  by  cutting  the  plants  transversely  across ;  but,  so  far  as  we 
know,  this  is  a  discovery  to  the  credit  of  which  Mr.  Harris  and  his  gardener 
are  alone  entitled.    Mr.  Harris  has  in  his  herbarium  one  species,  Cereus 
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sessilis,  meBsuring  three  feet  in  circumference,  and  by  far  the  finest  specimen 
ever  brought  to  Europe,  from  which  Mr.  Beaton  originated  above  one  hundred 
seedlings  by  the  above  means." 

Orchidia.  On  the  culture  of  this  tribe  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing remarks :  — ■ 

*'  Mr.  Cooper  of  Wentworth,  one  of  the  most  successful  cultivators  of  this 
tribe,  and  one  of  the  longest  standing,  differs  from  most  other  growers  in  respect 
to  humidity,  giving  his  plants  no  more  than  it  is  usual  to  give  the  general  col- 
lection  of  stove  plants  amongst  which  they  grow.  A  more  successful  cultivator 
than  Mr.  Cooper  is  nowhere  to  be  found,  nor  one  more  liberal  in  affording 
information  to  those  who  desire  it.  His  specimens  of  Orchideae  are  truly 
magnificent,  and  some  of  them  must  be  very  old." 

For  every  different  kind  of  plant-house,  a  select  list  of  plants 
is  given ;  each  name  being  accompanied  with  the  time  of  flower- 
ing, the  colour  of  the  flower,  the  soil  which  the  plant  prefers,  or 
in  which  it  is  generally  cultivated,  and  the  mode  of  propagation. 
On  the  whole.  The  Green-hotise^  Hot-house^  and  Stove  will  prove 
a  very  useful  book,  both  to  the  gardener  and  the  amateur.  For 
the  latter  it  is  more  particularly  adapted,  from  its  numerous  and 
beautiful  coloured  vignettes. 


Art.  II.  The  Entomologist* s  Text-Book :  an  Introduction  to  the 
Natural  History^  StructurCf  Physiology,  and  Classijication  of  In- 
sectSf  hicluding  the  Crustacea  and  Aracnnida,  By  J.  O.  Westwood, 
F.L.S.,  &c.  12mo,  pp.  432,  plates  and  numerous  woodcuts. 
London,  1838.     8^.  6d.  coloured,  and  6f.  6d»  plain. 

This  is  a  republication  of  a  series  of  articles  which  appeared 
in  the  British  Cyclopcsdia  of  Natural  History^  a  work  recently 
completed  in  three  thick  volumes  royal  8vo.  The  object  of 
the  articles  in  the  British  Cyclcpcediay  and  in  this  little  volume, 
is,  to  "  convey  the  modern  elements  of  the  Science  of  Entomo- 
logy in  as  popular  a  form  as  possible,"  and  at  the  same  time  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  extend  the  leading  principles  of  philoso- 
phical zoology. 

''  To  make  the  present  volume  more  acceptable  to  the  general  reader,  several 
plates  of  insects  have  been  added,  not  contained  in  the  British  Cyclopcedia,  and 
which,  together  with  the  very  numerous  wood  illustrations,  will  render  the 
subject  more  generally  intelligible  than  though  double  the  space  had  been 
devoted  to  mere  descriptions.  These  figures,  together  with  those  in  the  body 
of  the  book,  are  from  my  own  pencil,  being  in  almost  every  instance  original." 

The  work  consists  of  an  Introduction  in  six  chapters,  and  we 
think  we  cannot  do  better,  either  for  the  author,  or  the  reader 
who  wishes  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  work  is  worth 
purchasing,  than  to  give  a  short  analysis  of  these  chapters. 

The  Introduction,  which  occupies  seventy-five  pages,  con- 
tains:— 

"  Entomology  defined.  Extent  of  subject.  Variety  of  habits.  Grounds  of 
superiority.    Wisdom  of  creation  in  insects  especially  shown. 
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**  Benefits  and  Injvnes  from  Insert.  Insects  used  as  food,  &c.  Use  of 
insects  in  the  general  economy  of  nature.  Obnoxious  powers  of  insects. 
Plague  of  flies.  Musquito  harvest  bug.  Insects  attacking  man,  furniture, 
provisions,  growing  crops,  and  trees.    Remedies  against  insects. 

'*  Modes  o^ Research,  Amateur  collector.  Collecting  apparatus.  Ravages 
of  Anthreni.  Nomenclaturist.  Generalised  views  of  entomology  requisite. 
Investigation  of  the  names  of  insects.  Out-door  entomologist,  and  observer 
of  nature.  Advantages  of  studying  from  the  life.  Structure  dependent  upon 
habits.     Character  of  the  true  naturalist. 

**  Relations  of  Insects^  Affinity  and  analogy.  Instances  of  these  relations. 
Proof  of  a  system.  Difficulties  of  the  natural  system.  Number  of  insect 
species. 

"  Classification  and  Nomenclature  of  Insects,  Uses  of  nomenclature.  Series 
of  nature.  Constancy  of  species.  Varieties.  Specific  names.  Generic 
names.  Rise  of  entomological  science.  Aristotle  and  the  ancients.  Revival 
of  letters.  Redi,  Swammerdam,  &c.  Linnaeus,  Fabricius,  Latreille.  Nature 
of  modern  researches.    British  authors.     Entomological  societies. 

'*  Chap.  I.  On  the  Extent  and  Application  of  the  term  Insect,  Leading 
characters.  Linnaean  sub-kingdom  retained.  Division  into  classes,  p.  76.  to  79. 

'*  Chap.  II.  Class  i.  Crustacea.  History.  Relations.  Characters.  Ty- 
pical organisation.  Nomenclature  of  organs.  Senses.  Moulting.  Meta- 
morphoses. Distribution  into  orders.  Orders  i.  to  viii.,  with  their  sub-orders 
described,  p.  80.  to  122. 

Chap.  III.  Class  ii.  Arachnida,  History.  Character.  Senses.  Circu* 
lation.  Classification.  Order  i.  Dimerosomata.  Webs  of  spiders.  Re- 
puted bird-killing  spiders.  Tarantula.  Orders  ii.  to  v.  described,  p.  125. 
to  148. 

''Chap.  IV.  Class  iii.  Ametabola,  History.  Arrangement.  Orders  i. 
to  IV.  described,  p.  150.  to  159. 

"  Chap.  V.    Class  iv.    PtUota,  or  Winged  Insects,     Characters,  p.  163. 

"  Sect.  I.  On  the  principles  which  regulate  the  metamorphoses  of  insects. 
Views  of  Swammerdam,  Herold,  aud  Kirby.    Ditto  of  Virey.  p.  164.  to  166. 

"  Sect.  II.  The  peculiarities  exhibited  by  insects  in  their  passage  to  the 
perfect  state.     Various  stages  of  developement.  p.  169.  to  170. 

"  Subsect.  i.  The  egg.  Eggs  deposited  in  nests.  Number  and  form  of 
^gs.  Instinct  of  female  in  providing  for,  and  protecting  her  young,  p.  171. 
to  177. 

"  Subsect.  ii.  The  larva.  Uniformity  of  structure.  Monomorphous  larvae. 
Heteromorphous  larvae.  Head  of  larva  and  its  appendages.  Other  segments 
of  larvae.  Analogies  of  larvae.  Voracity  of  larvae.  Colours  and  growth  of 
larvae,  p.  179.  to  192. 

*•  Subsect.  iii.  The  pupa.  Varieties  of  the  pupa.  Latreille's  arrange- 
ment from  metamorphoses.  Newman's  ditto.  Observations  thereon.  Me- 
tamorphosis inchoata.  Metamorphosis  dimidiata.  Metamorphosis  perfecta 
Chrysalides.  Segments  of  pupae.  Arrangement  of  limbs  in  pupae.  Duration 
of  pupa  state.  Cocoons.  Cocoon  of  silkworm,  &c.  Escape  of  imago  from 
pupa.     Anomalous  deviations,  p.  194.  to  224. 

'*  Sect.  II r.  The  general  structure  of  insects  as  especially  exhibited  in  their 
perfect  state,  p.  225. 

"  Subsect.  i.  External  anatomy.  Segments  of  the  body.  a.  The  head.  Cly- 
peus.  Head  organs.  Composite  eyes.  Ocelli.  Antennae.  Mouth.  Varieties 
of  mouth.  Labrum.  Mandibles.  Maxillae.  Labium  and  mentum.  b.  The 
thorax.  Its  division  into  three  segments.  Upper  and  under  surface.  Pro- 
thorax.  Mesothorax.  Metathorax.  Wings,  (a)  Markings  of  wings.  Mem- 
branaceous wings,  (b)  Tegmina.  (c)  Hemelytra.  (d)  Elytra,  (e)  Hem- 
elytra,  (e)  Halteres.  (/)  Pseudhalteres.  Legs.  c.  The  abdomen,  p.  225. 
to  289. 

**  Subsect.  ii.  Internal  Anaiomy,  a.  The  nervous  system.  Want  of  sense  of 
pain  in  insects.    Senses  of  insects,    (a)  Sense  of  sight,    (b)  Sense  of  hearing. 
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(c)  Sense  of  smell,  (rf)  Sense  of  taste,  (e)  Sense  of  touch,  ft.  The  di- 
gestive system,  c.  The  circulating  system,  d.  The  respiratory  system.  £. 
The  muscular  system.    F.  The  generative  system,  p.  294.  to  318. 

Sect.  iv.  Physiology  and  instinct  of  insects.  Instinct.  Instinct  for  per- 
petuation of  species.  Instinct  for  self-preservation.  Modes  of  defence  and 
attack,  p.  316.  to  324. 

**  Sect.  V.  Classification  of  Insects.  Linnsean  arrangement  Other  ar- 
rangements.   Latreille*s  last  arrangement,  p.  319.  to  332. 

**  Chzp,  vi.  IlluttraHoru  of  the  Order  of  PH/ota,  Order  i.  Coleoptera.  Cha- 
racters. Habits,  &c.  Latreille's  arrangement.  Orders  ii.  to  xii.  treated  of. 
p.  335.  to  421. 

^'  Alphabetical  list  of  the  chief  entomological  writers.  Anatomical  index. 
p.  423.  to  431. 

List  of  figures  of  insects  given  in  this  work  (including  the  dissections),  ar- 
ranged according  to  the  preceding  classification.  (The  number  figured 
exceed  120.) 

Strongly  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the  study  of  in- 
sects to  gardeners,  and  well  knowing  that  the  great  majority  of 
them  know  so  very  little  of  the  subject,  as  not  even  to  have  an 
idea  of  bow  it  is  treated  of  in  books,  we  have  no  doubt  of  the 
usefulness  of  giving  the  contents  of  Mr.  Westwood's  work  so 
much  in  detail.  By  glancing  over  these  contents,  the  reader 
will  see  the  gi*eat  extent  of  the  subject,  and  form  some  idea  of 
the  interesting  topics  brought  forward  in  the  course  of  its  dis- 
cussion ;  and  the  result  we  would  wish  to  be,  a  strong  desire  on 
his  part  to  peruse  the  work. 


AbT.  III.     An  Introduction  to  the  modern  Classification  of  Insects  s 
Jbunded  on  the  Natural  Habits  and  corresponding^  Organisation  of 
the  different  Families.      By  J.  O.  Weslwood,  F*L.S«,  &c.    8vo. 
Vol.  L  pp.462.,  plates  and  numerous  woodcuts.    To  be  completed 
in  Two  Volumes.    London,  1839. 

Ik  order  that  our  readers  may  be  able  to  ascertain  the  difKsr- 
ence  between  this  work  and  the  Entomologist* s  Tex^Book^  by 
the  same  author,  it  will  be  requisite  that  we  quote  at  some 
length  from  the  preface. 

^  The  majority  of  entomological  works  which  have  appeared  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  which  have  not  only  given  so  great  an  impulse  to  the 
science,  but  have  also  imparted  to  it  a  philosophical  character,  of  which  it  was 
previously  destitute,  may  be  described  as  exhibiting  either  generalised  views 
of  the  subject,  or  of  elaborate  technical  details  of  the  genera  and  species  of 
insects. 

"Thus,  whilst  the  delightful  Introduction  to  Ejitomology  of  Messrs.  Kirby 
arid  Spence,  followed  by  Burmeister's  Manual^  and,  at  more  humble  dis- 
tances, by  the  Insect  Architecture,  Transformations ,  and  Miscellanies,  the  CV/rw- 
mar  of  Entomology  by  Newman,  and  my  Entomologist^ s  Text^Book,  have  ma^^ 
us  acquainted  with  the  general  details  of  insect  habits  and  structure ;  the 
Ilhtstrations  and  Descriptions  .of  the  Genera  of  British  Insects  of  Curtis,  the 
Ilhistrations  of  British  Entomology  of  Stephens,  the  Essay  on  the  Foisorial 
HjhAenoptera  of  Shuckard,  the  Lepidoptera  Britannica  of  Haworth,  &c.,  hi^^ 
le5.M6  to 'the  investigation  of  the  minute  details  of  generic  and  speci^*^ 
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distinctions.  The  nature  of  these  works  necessarily  rendered  them  essentially 
different  in  the  information  they  conveyed ;  indeed,  owing  to  the  greater  num- 
ber of  organs  possessed  by  insects  over  the  higher  animals,  and  the  conse- 
quently great  modifications  to  which  they  are  subjected  in  the  dififerent  groups, 
in  order  to  fit  them  for  performing  their  various  functions,  it  must  be  evident, 
that  the  former  class  of  works,  unless  extended  to  a  great  numb^  pf  volumes, 
must  necessarily  exclude  the  description  of  genera  and  species ;  whilst  the 
emmense  number  of  insect  species  m  like  manner  prevented  the  latter  class 
of  works  from  enjtedng  into  detailed  accounts  of  habits  and  structure,  or 
enquiries  into  the  relations  of  the  different  groups.  Thus  the  student  was 
led  at  once  from  the  general  views  he  had  gained  of  the  subject,  to  the 
minute  technical  details  of  genera  and  species^  there  being  no  work  which  he 
could  take  up  to  serve  as  a,  guide  to  the  developement  of  the  principles  of 
modem  classification,  in  the  distribution  of  the  orders  and  families.  For 
years  this  deficiency  has  strikingly  manifested  itself  to  me,  and  it  is  long  since 
I  announced  my  present  undertaking,  in  which  I  had  proposed  to  myself  to 
show  the  application  of  the  modern  views,  which  have  been  entertained  rela- 
tive to  the  natural  relations  of  animals,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  entire 
groups  of  winged  insects ;  illustrating  the  subject  by  details  of  the  natural 
habits,  transformations,  and  structure  of  the  different  families."  (p.  iv.) 

Afler  showing  that  the  object  of  the  classification  of  Linnaeus 
and  his  followers  was  merely  to  facilitate  tjie  mode  of  arriving 
at  the  names,  while  that  of  Latreille  and  hjbs  followers  is  to  pro- 
mote a  knowledge  of  the  nature,  of  insects,  and  to  facilitate  their 
study  in  masses,  Mr.  Westwood  observes  that  his  great  object 
has  been  to  make  his  work  a  fitting  sequel  to  the  Introditction  to 
Entomology  of  Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence ;  and  these  eminent 
naturalists,  be  informs  us,  upon  beipg  made  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  Introduction  to  the  Modern  Classification  of  Insects^ 
kindly  sanctioned  his  thus  styling  it.  Did  not  Mr.  Westwood 
already  rank  so  high  as  he  does  in  the  entomological  world,  this 
marked  countenance  of  his  work  by  the  fathers  of  the  study 
of  entomology  in  this  'country  would  be  sufEcient  to  insure  it 
a  favourable  reception  with  the  public. 

To  show  that  the  work  has  not  been  undertaken  merely  with 
a  view  to  profit,  we  give  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  preface. 

*'  The  numerous  figures,  with  which  the  work  is  illustrated,  are,  in  almost 
every  instance,  original,  and  drawn  by  myself. 

'*  I  cannot  conclude  this  preface  without  alluding  to  the  endless  gratifica- 
tion to  be  derived  from  the  study  of  this  branch  of  natural  history,  of  which 
the  present  work  bears  such  ample  testimony. 

**  For  a  long  series  of  years,  the  collection  of  materials  for  its  completion 
has  been  a  ceaseless  labour  of  love.  Indeed,  had  it  not  been  thus,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  me  to  have  proceeded  in  an  undertaking,  of  which 
the  profit,  if  by  great  chance  there  should  be  any,  could  not  be  expected  to 
repay  even  the  cost  of  books  required  in  it,  and  from  which  any  fame  must  ne- 
cessarily be  confined  to  a  very  limited  circle  (Kirby  and  Spence^  Introd.  Pref, 
vol.  i.  p.  10.),  and  in  which  the  time  absorbed  in  the  prq)aration  of  the  text, 
and  in  microscopically  dissecting  so  many  minute  objects,  represented  in  the 
woodcuts,  has  been  so  great.  I  have,  however,  persevered ;  and,  if  I  shall 
have  succeeded  in  inducing  any  of  my  readers  to  pursue  the  science  with  a 
higher  aim  than  that  of  collecting  specimens,  by  investigating  the  habits,  and 
the  corresponding  organisation  of  these  animals,  with  a  view  to  the  discovery 
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of  their  natural  relations  and  classification,  my  labours  will  not  have  been: 
in  vain."  (p.  vii.) 

The  contents  of  the  first  volume  now  before  us  are  as  follows  r 

**  Observations  upon  Insects  in  general.  General  Structure  of  Insects.  Head. 
&c.  Mouth.  Thorax.  Abdomen.  Internal  System.  Transformation.  Distri- 
bution of  Insects  into  Orders.  Metamorphotic  System.  Alary  System.  Ciba- 
rian  System.    Eclectic  System.    Representative  System."  (p.  I.  to  26.)^ 

The  author  next  commences  with  the  order  of  Coleoptera,. 
which  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  volume ;  and  to  this  order 
succeed  Euplexoptera  (the  earwigs)  and  Orthoptera  (cock* 
roach,  locust,  &c.),  with  which  the  volume  concludes.  We  are 
sorry  we  cannot  ^ord  room  for  a  specimen  of  the  work;  but 
this,  to  those  of  our  readers  who  have  studied  Mr.  Westwood's 
articles  in  this  Magazine,  is  in  a  great  measure  unnecessary* 
That  the  Introdtiction  to  the  modern  Ctassificatiofi  of  Insects. 
will  become  a  standard  work  is  beyond  all  doubt ;  and  we  trust 
that,  as  it  becomes  known,  it  will  be  as  generally  sought  after  as 
the  work  of  Messrs.  Kirby  and  Spence,  to  be  placed  by  the  side 
of  which  volumes,  Mr.  Westwood  avows  to  be  the  highest 
object  of  his  ambition. 


Art.  IV.  A  Dictionary  of  Arts^  Manufactures^  and  Mines  :  contain- 
ing a  clear  Description  of  their  Principles  and  Practice.  By  Andrew 
Ure,  M.D.,  &c.  8vo.  Parts  II.  III.  and  IV.,  pp.  121.  to  ^SS., 
numerous  woodcuts.     London,  1838. 

In  our  preceding  volume,  p.  526.^  we  strongly  recommended 
this  work  to  all  who  could  afford  to  procure  it,  as  a  dictionary 
of  reference.  In  the  three  parts  before  us,  the  articles  which 
more  immediately  concern  the  gardener  are  :  Bitumen,  or  asphal- 
tum,  with  a  view  to  garden  walks,  flat  roofs  of  back  sheds, 
lining  cisterns,  &c.  (see  Vol.  XIV.  p.  567.)«  Bones  (as  manure). 
Brick,  in  which  the  different  kinds  of  brick  are  described,  and 
also  the  different  modes  of  moulding  and  burning  them;  but  we 
were  rather  surprised  not  to  find  some  account  of  Bake  well's 
patent  and  that  of  Hitch  (see  Architectural  Magazine^  vol.  ii^ 
p.  .93.,  and  our  preceding  volume,  p.  577.)-  Calorifere  of  water, 
in  which  a  short  history  of  the  origin  of  heating  by  hot  water  is 
given.  Carbon,  in  which  the  quantity  affordied  by  different 
trees  is  given ;  lignum  vitse  affording  26  per  cent,  and  the 
Scotch  pine  only  16.  Carbonic  acid,  showing  the  danger  of 
descending  into  all  pits,  cellars,  wells,  or  hollow  places  whatever, 
in  which  there  is  no  outlet.  Cements.  Charcoal,  in  which  is 
explained,  by  various  diagrams,  the  methods  of  charring  wood, 
and  preparing  charcoal  for  the  market,  adopted  by  the  German 
foresters.  Chimney,  in  which  the  conditions  necessary  to  a  good 
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draught  are  shown.  "  True  economy  of  heat,  and  salubrity, 
alike  require  vivid  combustion  of  the  fuel,  with  a  somewhat 
brisk  draught  inside  of  the  chimney,  and  a  corresponding  abs- 
traction of  air  from  the  apartment.  Wholesome  continuous 
ventilation,  under  the  ordinary  circumstances  of  dwelling-houses, 
cannot  be  secured  in  any  other  way."  Clay.  Cloth  binding,  in 
which  the  author  says :  ^^  Nothing  places  in  so  striking  a  point 
bf  view  the  superior  taste,  judgment,  and  resources  of  London 
tradesmen  over  those  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  than  the  exten- 
sive substitution  which  they  have  recently  made  of  embossed 
silks  and  calicoes  for  leather  in  the  binding  of  books.  .  .  .  This 
new  style  of  binding  is  distinguished,  not  more  for  its  durability, 
elegance,  and  variety,  than  for  economy  and  despatch.  .  •  .  The 
reduction  of  price  is  not  the  least  advantage  incident  to  the  new 
method,  amounting  to  fully  50  per  cent  upon  that  with  leather." 
The  humblest  gardener  has  a  library  of  some  sort,  and  he  will 
here  learn  how  he  may  give  it  a  very  handsome  appearance,  and 
great  durability,  at  half  the  usual  price  per  volume.  Coffee, 
which  most  gardeners  use  more  or  less,  and  which  Dr.  Ure 
prefers  (having  tried  most  of  the  new  modes),  when  made  from 
the  coffee  biggin,  with  a  perforated  tin  plate  strainer.  "  The 
useful  and  agreeable  matter  in  coffee  is  very  soluble ;  it  comes 
off  with  the  first  waters  of  infusion,  and  needs  no  bpiling." 
Colza,  the  rape  of  France  and  Belgium.  Concrete.  Cider. 
Earths.  Evaporation.  Expansion.  Ferment.  Fermentation.  Fibre, 
vegetable  or  lignine.  Filtration,  in  which  different  modes  of  filter- 
ing water,  both  on  a  large  and  small  scale  are  described  and 
illustrated  by  figures.  Flame.  Flax,  in  which  Bundy's  machine, 
and  all  the  new  processes  for  breaking  and  preparing,  are  de- 
scribed in  detail.  We  consider  it  unnecessary  to  repeat  our 
commendations  of  this  work. 


Art.  V.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardening,  Agriculture,  Botany^ 
Rural  Architecture,  cfc,  lately  published,  toith  some  Account  of  those 
considered  the  more  interesting. 

Home;  or  The  Months  ;  a  Poem  for  Domestic  Life,  By  John  Player,  Author  of 
«  Fancy's  Child."    12mo,  pp.  174.    London,  1838. 

This  work  has  been  sent  us,  we  suppose,  on  account  of  the  notices  of 
gardens  and  plants  which  it  contains  under  every  month,  and  the  object  of 
which  is  to  promote  "  the  union  of  devotional  sentimeqt  with  sensibility  to  the 
beauties  of  natural  scenery." 

Mental  Philosophy :  A  Popular  View  of  the  Nature,  Tmmortality,  Phenomena, 
and  Conduct  of  the  Human  Mmd.    By. Robert  Mudie.     12mo,   pp.  348. 
London,  1838. 
Many  of  our  readers  are  acquainted  with  the  vigorous,  eloquent,  and  yet 

lucid  style  of  Mr.  Mudie.    Circumstances,  he  says  have  compelled  him  to 
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**  attend  closely  to  the  subject  of  the  present  volame  for  a  number  of  years ; 
and  it  has  occurred  to"  him, "  that  a  simple  book,  embodying  some  of  the  more 
Important  truths,  in  a  popular  form,  and  without  any  of  the  pretence  of  phi- 
losophy, might  be  readable,  and,  if  readable^  useful."  With  respect  to  the 
subject,  "the  study  of  the  mind,"  he  says,  •«  its  nature,  its  canpacity,  its  phe- 
nomena, and  the  full  and  rational  assurance  of  its  immortal  duration  and 
Memal  happiness  or  misery,  after  all  the  elements  of  the  present  body  are 
rendered  back  to  inOrganic  matter,  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  and  im- 
portant, and  at  the  same  time,  in  its  own  nature,  one  of  the  most  easy  and 
^viting  departments  in  the  whole  field  of  human  knowledge."  {Pref,) 

-        -  -  -  -   -  _  _  -      -  -  I  ■  ■  - 

^^-■—  ■  I  I  I  f  I  ■■■■I'll 

(  •  , 

MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Notices.  s^ . 

SELP'lMMtOFEMBNT. — I  think  you  will  be  pleased  to  be  infoFmet  that  the 
most  ihfliiential  of  the  tea-dealers,  druggists,  and  drapers,  of  JBirmin^bam,  have, 
in  comphaDoe  with  the  wishes  of  the  young  men  in  their  respective  employ, 
agreed  to .  close  their  shops  an  hour  earlier  each  evening  than  foijmerly,  to 
enable  the  young  men  to  devote  so  much  more  time  to  mental  .and  .(it  is  not 
unreasonsible  to  hope)  to  moral  improvement. 

Althou|;h  not  Immediately  connected  with  gardening,  I  am  persuaded,  if  you 
were  to  dilate  on  the  subject  in  the  Oardener*i  Magazme^  it  would  inchice 
many  others  to  do  likewise;  and»  as  iv'u  take  bo  deep  an  interest  In,  and  so 
much  advoeate  and  recommend,  Bel£>improvement,  I  do  hope  ypu  will  not 
think  It  too  much  trouble  to  insert  this.-^il/.  C    Edgbaston,  Nov.  1 1. 1838^ 

There  is  no  class  of  apprentices  or  journeymen,  who  require  to  have  th^ 
thouM  cf  labour  shortened  with  a  view  to  mental  improvement,  so  much  as 
gairdeBers ;  but  such  an  amelioration  can  only  originate  with  the  masters  and 
3ie  proprietors.  We  have  no  doubt  that,  with  the  progress  of  things,  and, 
more  especially,  with  the  progress  of  the  cultivation  of  benevolence  and  other 
fttcial  feelings  among  the  higher  classes,  so  desirable  a  result  will  be  obtained. 
^The  masters  and  proprietors,  in  the  end,  would  feel  the  beneficial  influence  of 
fiuch  a  concession,  more  than  even  the  apprentices  or  journeymen,  by  the  su- 
periority of  the  productions  which  their  gardens  would  afford,  and  the  higher 
d^ree  of  order  and  keeping,-  and  the  superior  taste,  which  their  gardens  would 
display.' — €ond. 

Registering  Thermometers. ^^^It  would  be  well  to  recommend  registering 

thermometers  to  be  universally  adopted  where  journals  of  the  temperature  are 

J«ept»  for  then  just  comparisons  could  be  drawn  between  those  of  any  two 

places.    Such  is  not  the  case  when  one  observes  at  difierent  stated  hours, 

say  8  A.  H.,  and  another  at  9.    Besides,  a  registering  thermometer  gives  the 

:.corre€t  extremes  of  maximum  and  minimum  ;  and,  I  believe,  the  mean  of  these 

.18  the  surest  mode  of  obtaining  the  true  mean  temperature  that  could  be 

generally  adopted. — R,  T.    Nov,  7,  1838. 

Grotving  Plants  under  Glass  Cases  without  changing  Vie  Air  or  Water,  —  The 
principle  upon  which  ferns  and  other  plants  are  grown  by  Mr.  Ward  may 
oriefiy  be  stated  to  be,  the  imitation,  and  preservation  for  indefinite  periods,  of 
the  natural  condition  of  the  plants,  free  from  disturbing  causes;  and  it  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  whole  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  where  such  conditions  can  be 
imitated.  In  this  climate  of  ours,  there  are  two  sets  of  plants  which  are 
difficult  to  be  managed:  1st,  Those  which  in  their  native  situations  enjoy 
nearly  double  the  quantity  of  light  that  we  can  give  them,  as  the  Cape  Pro- 
tedcecB,  &c. ;  and  2d,  Those,  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  arctic  regions,  which 
during  three  fourths  of  their  existence  are  in  a  state  of  absolute  rest.  —  W.  S. 
October  6.  1838. 
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Insufficiency  of  Parchment  Labels, -^l  fiaucb  wish  to  caU  the  attentioa  oC 
your  readers,  particuLarJy  those  who  are  nurserymen,  to  a  point  in  which  they 
are  especially  concerned*  I  allude  to  the  too  common  practice  of  sending  oui 
tireesy  shrubs^  and  herbaceous  plants,  labelled  merely  by  attaching  to  them  th^ 
name  written- on  a  sUp  of  parchment,  A  more  unsuitable  substance  ibr  bearing 
exposure  to  weather  can  hardly  be  imagined ;  and,  as  it  may  not  always  be 
convenient  for  the  purchaser  to  attach  more  durable  tallies  immediately  oi^ 
receiving  the  plants,  it  may  often  happen  that  the  delay  of  a  day  or  two  causes 
great  incoDvenience  and  confusion.  To  give  a  case  in  point :  I  received  lately 
from  Lancashire  a  collection  of  particularly  choice  gooseberry  trees.  As  they 
arrived  at  the  moment  of  my  leaving  home  for  a  week,  I  could  not  then  attend 
to  them.  On  my  return,  seeing  they  had  the  objiectionable  parchment  labels, 
I  proceeded  to  give  them  strong  wooden  ones ;  but  judge  of  my  mortification 

nat  finding  that^from  the  occurrence  of  several  wet  day.s 
(and,  I  Uiink,  also  from  the  attacks  of  slags),  many  of 
the  name»^were  illegible.  Indeed,  in  one  case  the  label 
had  altogether  rotted,  or  been  devoured  by  the  slugs,, 
which  appear  to  find  the  wet  glutinous  parchment  a 
particularly  nice  morsel.  The  most  common  slight 
wooden  labels  cut  with  a  pocket  knife  from  laths,  or 
any  odd  bits  of  deal  board  can  be  .made  by  hundreds 
on  a  wet  day  f  and  if  a  little  white  lead  is  rubbed  on 
witb  the  finger  at  the  time  the  label  it  wanted^  and  the 
name  written  Mtith  a  good  black  lead  pencil,  it  will  eer*< 
tainly  last  a  year  at  least.  Of  course  it  would  be  better 
if  the  wood  were  Kyanised,  especially  for  those  re* 

Suired  to  be  stuck  in  the  ground  or  in  pots.  Fig,  10.  is 
le  form  I  attach  to  trees  and  shrubs,  and  fig,  11.  that 
which  I  use  for  plants  in  pots.  I  am  sorry  to  see  the 
parchment  labels  used  by  some  of  the-  most  eminent 
nurserymen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London*  SupeLy^  they  would 
not  find  the  wooden  tallies  much,  if  any,  more  expensive^  thaa 
parchment  ones ;  and  I  am  sure  they  would  give  mucn  more  satiff- 
faction  to  their  customers. 
While  annoyed  with  my  recent  disappointment,  I  was  delighted  at  receiving 
frotn  an  eminent  Scottish  nursery,  a  parcel  consisting  chiefly  of  smidl  shrubs 
for  the  American  borders ;  in  which  (even  down  to  the  little  i2ubu8  ^rctieus^ 
a  wooden  tally  was  attached  to  each  plant.  Perhaps,  a>word  of  advice  ^oi$. 
you,  in  some  future  Number  of  the  Magazine,  may  call  a  little  attention*  to  the 
subject.  The  figures  given  above  must  be  so  well  known  to  every  one  thdfc 
they  require  no  description.  ^-  fT.  C,    Nov,  10..  1838. 

Application  of  Coal  Tar  to  Fruit  Trees, — Much  has  been  said  respecting  t^ 
application  of  eoal  tar  to  fruit  trees.  A  respectable  neighbour  of  mine  a|^ 
plied  it  to  the  stems  of  young  apple  trees,  all  of  which  were  killed  thereby.  -^ 
W,  G    Hereford^  Nov,  1838. 

Emlobium  hirsutum,. — W.  Taylor,  F.L.S.,  finds  that  the*  down  of  the  seeds 
of  this  plant,  which,  when  the  pods  are  mature,  is  found  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, are  useful  for  stuffing  pillows,  cushions,^  &c. ;  and  may  also  be  spun  infto 
thread,  with  or  without  an  admixture  of  cotton.  —  W,  T,    Nov^  1838. 

Verbena  T^umoides,  one  of  the  most  ornamental  species  of  the  genus  th^t 
has  yet  been  discovered,  and  which  is  so  beautifully  figured  in  Paxton's  Magd" 
zine  of  Botany,  and  in  the  Botanical  Register  for  December,  is  one  of  the 
twenty-four  species  described  by  Sir  W.^  J.  Hooker,  in  his  very  interesting  work, 
the  Botanical  Miscellany ;  and  of  which  twenty-four  species  only  three  or  fodr 
have  been  introduced.  If  these  three  or  four  have  so  enriched  our  gardens 
as  to  form  a  new  and  striking  feature  in  them  (we  allude  more  particularly  fky 
V,  ^hamsedrifdlia  and  its  varieties),  what  may  we  not  expect  to  be  the  result, 
when  all  those  described  by  Dr.  Hooker  are  introduced !  Let  the  reader  6x^ 
peruse  Dr.  Hooker's  descriptions  in  the  Miscellany,     Speaking  of  this  work, 
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we  cannot  help  expressing  our  surprise  that  it  should  not  be  more  common  in 
the  library  of  the  general  reader,  as  well  as  of  the  botanist.  While  the  defini* 
tions  are  strictly  scientific,  the  descriptive  and  historical  matter  is  most  inte- 
resting and  entertaining,  the  plates  are  beautifully  engraved,  and  the  entire 
work,  as  we  stated  when  reviewing  it  in  a  former  volume,  is  remarkably  cheap. 
—  Cond, 
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NORTH  AMERICA. 

Botanic  Nurseriet^  New  Burgh,  New  York^  Nov.  21.  1838. —  I  have  just 
received  the  last  Numbers  of  the  Arboretum  Brilannicutn,  and  hardly  know  how 
to  express  my  admiration  of  its  completeness  and  magnificence,  as  a  history 
of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  temperate  climates.  I  only  re^et  that  the  high  price 
at  which  so  costly  a  work  must  be  sold  will  prevent  its  having  that  general 
circulation  here,  and  that  deserved  popularity,  which  your  Encyclop<sdias 
have  found  among  us.  Your  Encyclopaidiai  of  Gardening  and  of  Agriculiurey 
are  not  only  the  standard  works  here,  but  they  are  almost  exclusively  the 
works  found  among  our  amateurs  and  better  class  of  farmers  and  proprietors. 
The  Enct/clop€Bdia  of  Cottage,  Farm,  and  Villa  Architecture^  although  rather 
too  elaborate  to  suit  our  popular  taste,  has  already  had  a  very  visible  effect 
upon  the  taste  for  rural  architecture  in  the  Uniteci  States  :  and  although  we 
build  up  many  edifices  that  set  criticism  at  defiance,  yet  a  wonderful  pro- 
gress and  improvement  in  architecture  has  taken  place  within  a  few  years 
past ;  much  more,  doubtless,  than  would  be  brought  about  in  Europe  in  half 
a  century ;  and  our  citizens  and  landholders  onlv  require  good  specimens, 
plans,  and  models,  to  adopt  them  at  once,  as  we  nave  no  national  or  ancient 
prejudices  of  any  sort  to  combat. 

The  facility  with  which  we  raise  good  fruit  in  the  open  air,  in  the  Middle 
States,  gives  a  great  spur  to  the  planting  of  fine  fruits,  and  our  nurseries 
contain  nearly  all  the  very  choicest  varieties  cultivated  at  present  with  you : 
while  such  is  the  luxuriance  of  the  soil,  and  so  favourable  is  the  climate,  that 
numbers  of  fine  seedling  varieties  spring  up  almost  spontaneously.  Some 
of  the  old  fruits,  which  Mr.  Knight  and  others  of  your  best  European  phy- 
siologists '  considered  nearly  extinct  and  degenerate,  bear  and  thnve  in  the 
Middle  States  yet,  with  all  their  primitive  vigour.  The  Magazine  of  Horti* 
culture,  edited  by  Harvey  at  Boston,  is  slowly,  though  surely,  labouring  for 
the  good  of  the  cause  among  us;  and,  from  the  report  ofonr  horticultural  ex- 
hibitions therein  published,  you  may  gather  some  idea  of  the  efforts  of  our  prin- 
cipal amateurs.  In  pretty  villas  in  a  high  state  of  keeping,  a  fondness  for  rare 
plants,  and  forcing  the  better  fruits,  Boston  is  half  a  century  in  advance  of  her 
sister  cities.  Philadelphia  still  holds  the  palm  for  fine  exotic  collections,  and 
a  general  green-house  commercial  business.  New  York  is  so  purely  a  busi- 
ness emporium,  that  in  its  pell-mell  few  find  time  for  the  indulgence  of  a 
taste  for  gardening :  but  some  beautiful  conservatories  and  suburban  gardens 
have  recently  been  erected  in  Brooklyn. 

Judge  BuePs  excellent  monthly  paper,  the  Cultivator,  is  working  won- 
ders among  our  agricultural  population,  which  is  sadly  in  need  of  enlighten- 
ing. Its  correspondents,  who  are  numerous,  lay  before  its  readers  the 
practical  results  of  their  operations,  carefully  conducted  in  different  parts 
of  the  Union  ;  and  the  editorial  columns  are  filled  with  matter  evincing  the 
sound  sense  and  practical  science  of  the  conductor.  With  a  circulation  of 
20,000,  including  every  state  and  territory  of  the  Union,  you  may  conceive 
of  the  influence  it  wields,  and  the  good  results  which  it  may  bring  about. 

The  silk  culture  is  progressing  also  with  a  zeal  and  assiduity  which  cha- 
racterise all  the  enterprises  undertaken  among  us.  Several  of  the  states 
.have  offered  large  bounties  for  its  production  ;  and  our  ingenious  Yankees  are 
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in  venting  reels,  and  other  pieces  of  machinery,  which  will  fairly  counter- 
balance the  disadvantage  with  which  we  enter  into  competition  with  th^ 
thickly  settled  districts  of  Europe.  An  enormous  speculation  has  been 
carried  on  in  the  ikforus  raulticaulis  the  present  season  ;  trees  having  been 
sold  as  high  as  3  cents  a  bud,  or  1  to  3  dollars  per  tree.  This,  which  gives 
a  profit  of  about  900  per  cent  to  the  grower,  is,  of  course,  only  a  temporary 
^tate  of  things,  as  millions  will  be  raised  next  season ;  but  I  quote  it  as 
an  example  of  the  wildness  into  which  enterprise  often  runs  among  us. 

A  most  complete  and  thoroughly  scientific  work  on  our  North  American 
hotany*  is  in  progress  of  publication,  the  first  two  numbers  having  been  issued. 
Professors  Torrey  and  Gray  are  the  able  and  distinguished  authors ;  and  the 
performance  will  tend  greatly  to  increase  their  reputation  as  accurate  botani- 
cal savans, — A,  J.  Doivmng. 


Art.  III.    Domestic  Notices, 


ENGLAND. 

New  Ligneotis  Plants  raised  in  the  Birmingham  Botanic  Garden,  in  the  year 
1838.  J^lnus  barbata  and  subcordata  Met/,,  ii^bamnus  Puldssn  Fisch.  et 
Mey.,  R.  Wickliu*,  H,  opulifolius  Fisch,  et  Mey,^  Rlhes  opulifolium  Hort, 
All  these  shrubs  are  natives  of  Russia. — JD.  C.    Bimiingham,  Nov,  1838. 

Acinus  corddta,  —  Last  week  I  was  staying  at  Britwell  House  (Mr.  Miller's, 
M.P.).  The  ^Inus  cordifdlia  which  1  mentioned  formerly  to  you  was  really 
splendid,  retaining  all  its  glossy  leaves  like  an  evergreen,  when  the  surrounding 
trees  were  almost  all  stripped.  This  circumstance,  and  its  beautifully  sym- 
metrical forai,  render  it  very  desirable  for  planting.  It  is,  I  think,  not  less  than 
60  f^.  high.  Can  it  have  attained  this  size  since  1820,  the  year  of  its  introduc- 
tion, according  to  Sweet  ?  Contrary  to  the  habit  of  most  of  its  genus,  it 
appears  to  thrive  well  away  from  water,  the  soil  at  Britwell  being  dry  and 
gravelly.  — W.  Christy y  Jun,     Clapham  Road,  Nov,  9.  1838. 

Aristolochia  trilobdta  is  now  flowering  with  me  for  the  first  time.  Its  flowers 
are  not  nearly  so  large  as  those  of  some  of  the  genus,  and  are  of  a  fine  deep 
brown  colour;  but  the  most  remarkable  peculiarity  in  them  is  a  most  singular 
tail-like  appendage  proceeding  fi-om  the  centre  of  the  lip,  and  hanging  down 
from  it.  I  measured  one,  a  few  days  since,  16  in.  in  length,  while  the  flowers 
seldom  exceed  2  in.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a  plant  I  think  well  worth  growing, 
especially  as  it  flowers  when  quite  small,  and  does  not  take  up  so  much  room 
in  the  house  as  is  usually  required  for  the  climbing  species  of  the  genus.  My 
plant  was  turned  out  (only  a  few  inches  high)  not  six  months  ago,  and  it 
began  to  flower  immediately  on  reaching  the  glass.  I  have  never  seen  the 
species  before  receiving  this  individual  from  a  collection  in  Lancashire.  Sweet, 
however,  in  his  Hortus  Britannicus,  records  it  as  introduced  in  1775.  He  does 
not  refer  to  any  figure  of  it,  from  which  I  suppose  none  existed,  at  least  in 
English  works,  when  his  book  was  printed  in  1830.  It  is  most  readily  pro- 
pagated, as  it  sends  out  long  runners  from  the  base  of  the  stem,  which  root  on 
the  surface  of  the  bed.  —  W.  Christy,  Jun,    Clapham  Road,  Nov,  9.  1838. 


*  A  Flora  of  North 'America,  containing  abridged  descriptions  of  all  the 
known  indigenous  and  naturalised  plants,  growing  north  of  Mexico,  arranged 
according  to  the  natural  system.  By  John  Torrey  and  Asa  Gray.  8vo. 
Vol.  I.  Part  I.,  pp.  184.     Carey  and  Hart,  Philadelphia,  1838. 

This  is  a  work  which  every  European  botanist  will  undoubtedly  possess ; 
and  if,  as  we  have  no  doubt  will  be  the  case,  the  habitats  of  the  plants  are 
properly  given,  it  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  nurseryman.  Our  copy 
has  not  yet  come  to  hand ;  but,  as  soon  as  it  does,  we. shall  give  our  opinion 
of  it. — bond. 
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■'   TkiB  species  is  figured  in  the  second  volume  of  Dr/Lindley's  Ladia^  Botm^^ 
to  iUiMtrate  the  Birthwort  tribe,  ander  the  name  of  itfristoldchia  trilobata;  ft  is 
.abo  figured  in  PULton's  Ma^pxtne  cf  Botany ^  voL  iii.  p.  S.  —  €Md» 

SCOTLAND, 

Mr»  Jarnn  litDonaidy  who  has  been  head  gardener  in  Dalkeith  Park  ^r 
nearly  half  a  century  (during  which  he  has  possessed  no  small  share  of  the 
.  respect  and  confidence  of  three  generations  of  the  noble  house  of  Buccleuch, 
as  w^  as  the  esteem  of  a  wide  circle  of  friends  and  pupSs,  many  of  whom, 
under  the  good  effects  of  his  training,  hare  risen  to  high  distinction  in  their 
profession  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom),  haying  now,  in  a  singulafly  green  old 
age,  retired  with  honour  from  the  situatk>n  he  has  so  long  filled,  was  enter- 
tained by  a  number  of  his  firiends  at  a  public  dinner  at  the  Cross  Keys  Inh, 
J)alkeitb,  and  presented  by  them  with  a  very  handsome  siHer  pitcher,  with 
slider,  both  richly  embossed,  in  testimony  of  their  high  opinion  of  Ms  pro- 
fessional eminence  and  private  worth.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Scott 
Moncrieff,  who  stated  that  he  might  be  considered  in  some  measure  as  Yt^ 
presenting  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  ibr  His  Grace,  before  leaving  Dalkeith,  bad 
expressed  much  satisfitttion  on  being  told  of  this  mark  of  respect  about  to  be 
paid  to  Mr.  M'Donald,  and,  in  token  of  his  wish  to  do  honour  to  the  occasion, 
liad  ordered  a  liberal  supply  of  venison  and  other  game  to  be  sent  to  the 
entertainment.  The  chairman,  with  Mr.  M'Donald  on  his  right  hand,  was 
supported  on  the  left  by  Dn  Neill,  well  known  as  a  distinguished  horticultu- 
rist and  botanist,  whose  presence  sufficiently  indicated  the  estimation  in  which 
Mr.  McDonald  was  held  in  that  department  of  science ;  and  Mr,  W.  Ballantyne, 
of  the  Dalkeith  Nurseries,  acted  as  croupier.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Robertsoti,  of 
Dsidkeith,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Adamson,  of  Newton,  officiated  as  chaplains.  Be- 
sides most  of  the  leading  inhabitants  of  Dalkeith,  many  getitlemen  attended 
ftom.  GonsideraMe  distances,  including  the  Messrs.  M*Nab,  from  the  Royal 
Botanic  and  Horticultural  Gardens,  and  several  of  the  principal  nurserymen  of 
fidinburght  In  the  course  of  the  evening,  the  healths  of  their  worthy  veteran 
guest,  Mr.  M'Donald,  and  of  the  several  members  of  the  noble  family,  with 
^ which  he  had  been  so  long  connected,  were  received  with  the  utmost  enthu- 
'i^iasrn ;  and  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  among  the  many  festive  meetings  re- 
corded, there  have  been  few  where  more  kindly  feeling  has  been  displayed, 
and  more  enjoyment  e^cperienced,  than  at  thls.-^i?.  S^  M,  {Edinburgh  Even- 
ing  Courier^  Nov,  24,  1838.) 

IRELAND. 

Newtori'Stuarty  Co, Tyrone y  June  10.  1838.  —  In  answer  to  your  request, 
as  I  am  now  located  in  this  neighbourhood,  I  should  be  happy  to  give  you  any 
information  in  my  power,  respecting  gardens  and  gardening  m  these  parts,  were 
it  possible  for  me  to  write  anything  on  the  subject  deserving  notice.  The 
truth  is,  gardening  is  an  art  neither  known  nor  practised  in  the  north-west 
district  of  Ulster  ;  nay,  I  might  perhaps  say,  with  very  few  exceptions  in  any 
part  of  the  province.  There  being  no  gardens,  it  is  superfluous  to  «dd,  that 
gardeners  are  not  encouraged,  and,  in  fact,  do  not  exist.  That  there  are  a 
species  of  handy  labourers,  who  possess  the  knowledge  necessary  to  enable 
tnem  to  cultivate  the  few  indispensable  culinary  v^eetables  which  a  landed 
proprietor  requires,  I  do  not  mean  to  deny ;  but  one  of  these,  fairly  entitled  to 
the  appellation  of  gardener,  I  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with, 
since  1  last  saw  our  common  friend  Mr.  Ellice,  of  the  Palace  Gardens, 
Armagh.  -^  M, 

Phyllocladis,  and  other  Australian  Plants,  —  In  answer  to  your  request  in  the 
October  Number  of  the  Gardener*s  Magazine,  respecting  the  Phyliocladis  and 
other  Australian  plants  we  have  lately  been  enabled  to  add  to  our  collection, 
through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Birnie  of  Belfast,  I  find  the  best  details  I  can 
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.  giTO  at  present  are  what  I  received  verbally  from  that  gendeman.  The  plants 
vMek  came  in  the  package  were  Phyllddadis  rhomboidMifi  (see  Ar6,  Brit, 
vol.  iv.,  p.  ^102.),  Ar»xckria  excelsa,  Tel^pea  8peci(»(ssiiDa»  Dorjdnthet  ekediay 
/fibfscus  Pattersonft,  C»loth4mnus  clav^ta,  Phdrmium  tenax,  and  Acacia  sp. 
With  exception  of  the  Phylldcladis,  these  plants  were  nearly  eight  months  on 
their  passage,  the  box  having  been  opened  two  months  after  the  ship  sailed 

i^<m  Sydae^y*  and  the  PhyU^cladis  added.     Dr.  Birnie  states  be  found  them 

•growing  ia  Recherche  Bay,  D'Eotreoasteaux  Channel,  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
where  they  attained  a  height  of  from  12  ft.  to  I4ft. ;  appeaiiog  to  prefers 
moist  heathy  soil,  inclining  to  swampy.    It  being  the  winter  season,  aad  the 

^groiuul  all  covered  with  frost  and  snow,  Dr.  Birnie  was  prevenied  from 

.  extending  his  journey  through  the  woods^  but  was  told  that  they  attaned  a 

.much  larger  size  in  the  interior.  Those  we  received  were  from  ■  9  in.  to<  18  in. 
bi|h*  and  very  sickly  when  they  arrived ;  aud  only  two  out  of  five  have  sur- 
vived.    I  am,  however,  happy  to  state  they  are  now  in  a  promisiag  condiftiot), 

.and  are  putting  out  young  shoots  over  the  whole  plants. 

The  Brai&earias  were  in  perfect  health  when  they  arrived;  and,  though  the 

.<»^ber  plants  were  sickly,  they  have  all  retovered.  The  above  is  all  the  ii^bctti- 
.atiou  I  caa  give  at  present,  but  I  shall  feel  happy  to  communicate  the  results 

^t  a  future  period,  along  with  other  details  respecting  our  success  in  endea- 
vouring to  naturalij^  other  plants  from  the  same  countries.--^  ZXtfitiff/  FerguaoM, 

jGurator\,  Belfast  Botanic  Garden,  Nov.  12.  1836. 
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.  Rbubarb  Jawi,  (VoL  XIV.  p.  541.)  —  In  the  last  Number  of  the  Garden' 
,^'«  Magazine  (p.  541.),  we  are  favoured  with  a  fresh  illastration  of  the  state 
,  sjHLbject  rhubarb  jam,  which  we  thought  had  gone  quietly  to  rest ;  but  opinions 
run  counter,  and  the  candour  of  your  correspondent  has  laid  us  under  the 
necessity  of  showing  the  credence  of  his  statement,  and  the  d^reeof  confl8- 
tency  on  which  his  pretensions  to  the  discovery  are  founded*  I  am  cogni- 
sant of  the  facts,  and  will,  with  your  permission,  lay  them  before  your  readers. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Johnson  sent  me  a  jar  of  rhubarb  jam  in  the  summer  of 
1836,  also  a  verbal  statement  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  prepared.-  It 
was  the  first  sample  of  the  kind  I  had  seen,  and  I  requested  he  would  have 
the  goodness  to  send  you  the  particulars  for  the  Gardener* i  Magasane,  It  was 
his  wish  that  so  desirable  an  article  should  have  publicity;  but  he  had  some 
intentions  that  summer  to  visit  London,  and  meant  to  present  you  with  a 
sample. 

Mr.  J.  M*Nab  paid  us  a  visit  in  the  autumn  of  1837,  and  the  '*  frightful 
composition  of  green  rhubarb  and  brown  sugar  **  which  he  experimented  on, 
was  none  of  3/r.  Johiuon\  but  ours.  He  was  informed  of  this  fact  at  the 
time,  though  he  found  it  convenient  to  state  the  contrary ;  and,  as  we  see  no 
particular  reason  why  Mr.  Johnson  should  monopolise  the  credit  which  Ls  due 
to  us  for  that  delightful  specimen,  we  invite  any  of  your  readers  who  take  an 
interest  in  such  matters  to  a  fair  trial  of  the  ingredients  ;  the  result  will  not 
disappoint  them. 

In  Vol.  XIII.  p.  460.,  Mr.  M*Nab  has  the  •*  sole  merit  Of  introducing  this 
novelty."  Mr.^ Johnson  allows  (Vol.  XIV.  p.  395.)  "  that  he  might  have  the 
credit  of  introducing  the  jam  into  Scotland,  but  that  the  suggestion  which  led 
to  his  making  the  trial  was  his,  for  I  had  informed  him ; "  a  positive  fact  on  the 
part  of  Mr,  Johnson,  though  Mr.  J.  M'Nab  declares  he  never  heard  of  any 
thin^  of  the  kind,  till  the  blushing  virtues  of  his  tart  demonstration  of  1837 
furnished  him  a  clue  to  the  invention ;  but  let  it  ndt  be  lost  sight  o?,  that  he 
is  silent  as  the  grave  respecting  his  visit  to  this  place  on  his  return  from  the 
Sheffield  exhibition  in  the  autumn  of  1836.  Why,  let  us  ask,  could  he  not 
favour  the  public  with  a  portion  of  his  gleanhigs  on  that  occasion  ?  It  was  in- 
^nvenient  to  hint  at  the  subject,  and  we  appreciate  the  mothe  ;  for  it  was  on 
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that  visit  1  informed  him  of  the  sample  of  rhubarb  jam  which  was  sent  me  that 
summer,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  (I  was  told)  it  was  prepared.  Will  he 
deny  this  fact,  of  which  he  made  a  memorandum  on  the  spot  ?  1  refer  him  to  his 
note-book ;  and,  if  farther  proof  be  necessary,  /  wUl  verify  my  ttatement  on  oaih, 
Mr.  Johnson's  receipt  is  simply  this  :  To  one  pound  of  rhubarb  stalks,  cut 
as  if  for  a  tart,  add  one  pound  of  lump  or  brown  sugar,  boil  till  the  ingredients 
are  well  blended,  and  acquire  the  proper  consistence.  We  need  not  trouble 
your  readers  with  the  details  necessaiy  in  making  jelly ;  but  may  remark  that 
ginger  (not  ground)  and  candied  lemon,  boiled  in  the  jelly  or  jam,  is  a  decided 
improvement.  Jelly  of  a  superior  Quality  has  been  made  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood in  this  manner.  Buck's  rhubarb  has  the  preference  in  point  of 
colour,  but  in  no  other  quality  that  we  are  aware  of.  —  Alexander  Campbell, 
Botanic  Garden,  Manchester,  Nov,  19.  1838. 


Art,  V.     Queries  and  Anstoers, 

Names  of  the  different  Species  of  Corrce^dL,  (Vol.  XIV.  p.  542.) — Your 
correspondent  S,,  ifhe  had  taken  the  trouble  to  refer  to  your  Encvclopcedia 
of  Plants,  or  your  Hortus  Brilannicus,  could  have  ascertained  tne  names 
of  the  different  species  of  Corrae^a.  However,  for  his  information,  I  will 
enumerate  them  :  &lba,  virens,  speciosa,  rufa,  and  pulchella ;  I  believe  there 
is  a  new  one,  recently  introduced,  but  I  have  not  heard  its  name,  neither 
have  I  seen  any  description  of  it.  With  respect  to  C.  rufa,  it  was  introduced 
many  years  ago,  and,  I  believe,  lost.  It  has  recently  been  received  again,  either 
from  tne  Continent  or  New  South  Wales.  The  foliage  is  good,  and  the  flower 
is  green,  but  very  inferior  to  virens,  not  being  so  large,  or  so  bright  a  green.  It 
is  to  be  purchased  at  the  nurseries  for  about  ten  or  fifteen  shilhngs.  Corrae^a 
Milnen'i  is  a  seedling  variety ;  it  is  not  much  known,  but  may  be  purchased  at 
Groom's  in  the  Walworth  Road,  and  at  Lee's,  Hammersmith.  There  is  also  a 
plant  at  Mrs.  Lawrence's,  and  another  at  Worton  Lodge.  I  believe  it  is  not 
to  be  bought  under  two  guineas.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  there  are  any 
other  seedling  varieties;  the  different  species  seldom  producing  seed. — 
Amateur,    Hackney,  Nov.  10.  1838. 


Art.  VI.    Proceedings  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London* 

June  5, 1838. — ^Extracts  from  the  Meteorological  Journal  kept  at  the  garden 
during  the  year  1 837.  The  following  were  the  monthly  results,  as  regards 
some  of  the  more  striking  phenomena  of  the  season :  — 


Mean 

Pressure,  in 

inches. 

Mean  Tern. 
Fahr. 

Max.  Tem. 
in  shade. 

Min. 
Temper, 

Amount  of 
Rain,  in 
inches. 

January        - 

29-956 

38-58^ 

50-90^ 

12-20° 

303 

February 

29969 

41-20 

55-40 

2660 

201 

March 

29-979 

37-94 

49-46 

19-40 

0-54 

April 

29-811 

41-95 

63-50 

23 

1-13 

May 

29-957 

49-62 

74-30 

30-20 

1-07 

June 

30-009 

60-08 

80  60 

35-60 

1-31 

July 

29-969 

63-16 

83-30 

37-40 

1-78 

August 

30-002 

62-53 

86-90 

39-20 

3-04 

September 

29-894 

55-68 

72-50 

35-06 

0-91 

October 

30-119 

50 

73-40 

27-14 

2-39 

November 

29-861 

40-22 

55-40 

22-10 

1-32 

December 

29-964 

41-38 

54-50 

23-90 

1-35 

I 
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'  It  was  stated  that  the  mean  temperature  of  1837,  was  48*52°  Fahr.,  while 
the  mean  of  ten  preceding  years,  as  registered  at  the  garden,  was  50*62°,  and 
consequently  the  year  1837  was  about  2°  colder  than  usual,  notwithstanding 
the  absence  of  severe  weather  in  January,  and  the  extraordinary  mildness  of 
December.  The  lowness  of  temperature  occurred  in  the  growing  part  of  the 
season,  and  more  especially  in  March,  April,  and  May.  The  season  was  not 
only  colder,  but  mucn  drier:  for  the  whole  amount  of  rain  was  only  19*88  in., 
which  is  about  4  in.  below  the  average  quantity  that  falls  round  London. 

Mr.  Thompson  communicated  a  memorandum  concerning  the  temperature 
of  the  earth  for  the  seven  last  months  of  1837;  as  indicated  by  two  geother- 
mometers  buried  in  the  soil,  one  a  foot  and  the  other  2  ft.  below  the  surface, 
and  compared  with  a  common  thermometer  suspended  in  the  air  3  ft.  above 
them. 

The  monthly  results  are  expressed  in  the  following  table :  — 


MeanTemperature  of  Earth, 

indicated  by  tAe  two 

Geothermometen. 

Mean  Temperature  of  Air 

indicated  by  a  common 

Thermometer  S  It.  above 

ground. 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

59-01° 

64-19 

63-38 

57-92 

53-6 

44-6 

42-74 

60-08° 

63-16 

62-53 

55-68 

50 

40-22 

41-38 

Mean 

55-06 

53-29 

From  the  above,  it  appears  that  the  difference  between  the  terrestrial  tempe- 
rature at  the  above  depths  (1  and  2  ft.),  and  that  of  the  atmosphere  near 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  is  1  ^  Fahr.  But  as  the  ground  is  comparatively 
warmer  than  the  atmosphere  m  the  autumn,  and  colder  in  spring,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  mean  temperature  of  the  earth,  a  little  below  the  surface, 
agrees  very  closely  with  that  of  the  atmosphere,  taking  the  average  of  the 
whole  year  into  account.  The  average  of  the  1  ft,  geothermometer  was 
55'0l°,  that  of  the  2  ft.  geothermometer  was  55*13°.  The  difference  being  only 
about  J^  of  a  degree.  The  highest  temperature  indicated  by  the  1  ft. 
geothermometer  was  96°,  and  by  the  2  ft.  instrument  66°.  This  occurred 
about  the  28th  of  July ;  but,  on  the  whole,  July  and  August  maintained 
nearly  an  equal  terrestrial  temperature.  The  difference  between  these  months 
and  December  was  upwards  of  20°. 

The  following  objects  were  exhibited:— -From  Mrs.  Lawrence,  F.H.S.,  a 
small  collection  of  plants,  among  which  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Pavetta 
caffra  was  conspicuous  for  its  numerous  close  cymes  of  snow-white  flowers. 
From  George  Barker,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  a  flowering  spike  of  the  sweet-scented 
Epidendrum  primulinum,  a  new  green-flowered  orchidaceous  plant  which 
he  had  introduced  from  Cuba.  From  Messrs.  Lowe  and  Co.,  of  Clapton, 
plants  in  flower  of  the  rare  Chysis  aurea,  the  beautiful  Statice  arborea, 
and  Clematis  caerulea.  It  was  stated  by  Mr.  Lowe  that  the  latter,  which 
is  one  of  the  handsomest  species  of  Clematis  (see  Botanical  Register, 
vol.  xxiii.  t.  1955.),  proved  perfectly  hardy  during  the  late  winter.  From 
.W.Bromley,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  a  small  collection  of  green-house  plants,  among 
which  was  a  flowering  specimen  of  Banksia  speciosa.  From  Mr.  Dennis, 
nurseryman,  Chelsea,  a  collection  of  Pelargoniums.  From  Mr.  Dunsford, 
gardener  to  Baron  Dimsdale,  specimens  of  Coryanthes  speciosa,  an  extremely 
curious  orchidaceous    plant,  and   of   Combretum  purpureum.     From  the 
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Hod.  W.  F.  ScrHngwaya.  F.H.S.,  a  collection  of  cut  flowers,  aad  mcidels 
or  baskets  used  m  the  garden  at  Abbotaburj'  in  Dorsetshire,  for  protecting 
plants  in  winter.  These  models  were  intended  to  show  how  easilj'  plants 
and  shrubs  may  be  protected  in  the  open  air,  and  how  the  mode  of  protection 
mav  be  varied  according  to  circumstances. 

ilg,  1£.  a.  Semicircular  hurdle,  to  protect  plants  trained  against  a  wall, 
especially  if  newly  planted  and  exposed  to  a  sunny  or  windy  quarter. 

f^.  12.  6  is  a  double  semicircular  hurdle,  or  split  cylinder,  with  loops  on 
each  aide,  forming  hinges  or  clasps.  This  is  uaenil  to  put  round  the  stems 
of  young  trees,  whose  branches  are  too  spreading  to  allow  of  a  circular  hurdle 
being  passed  over  them  from  above.  It  is  laed  as  a  protection  against  hares 
and  rabbits  in  a  shrubbery. 

Fig.  12.  c.  Large  cvlindrical  basket,  to  cover  tall  shrubs,  with  a  vizor,  or 
window,  to  be  turned  towards  the  snn,  or  away  from  the  wind,  but  to  adnnt 
air.    These  are  chiefly  adapted  for  permanent  defences  in  the  winter. 

Fig.  13.  d  is    the   simplest   form   of  . 

basket  or  circular  hurdle,  intended  to 
protect  low  bushes  or  growing  herba- 
ceous plants.  It  is  well  adapted  for 
plants  coining  into  flower. 

F^.M.e.  Bell-shaped,  with  a  handle. 
Very  convenient  for  covering  plants  that 
shoot  early  hi  the  year,  at  oignt.  __^ 

These  contrivances  are  particularly 
adapted  for  gardens  near  the  sea,  or  in 
any  windy  situation;  or  for  pleasure- 
grounds  not  secured  against  nime. 
They  are  of  common  hurdle-woft,  of 
hazel  and  withy,  the  main  stakes  being 
made  strong  and  pointed,  so  as  to  be 
firmly  fixed  in  the  earth.  Those  that 
are  used  for  winter  protection,  or  for 
the  tenderer  plants,  may  be  filled  with 
straw  or  covered  with  a  mat.  They  are 
particularly  useful  in  the  spring,  as 
they  are  easily  put  on  and  off,  according 
to  the  weather,  and  are  more  healthy 
for  many  plants  than  a  close  covering, 
being  permeable  to  the  air.  The  forms 
only  are  represented  in  the   margin ;    \  ___ 

the' size  and  proportions  being   varied         "^    — "*•" ■'   '  ""^ 

according  to  the  use  for  which  they  are  intended.  Small  semiglobular  close 
chin  baskets,  not  above  a  foot  high,  are  also  used,  as  shades  for  delicate 
alpine  plants  in  sunny  or  windy  weather.  From  Mr.  Glendinning,  gardener 
to  the  Lord  Rolle,  F.H.8.,  six  fine  Queen  Rne-apples,  From  Messrs. 
Chandler  and  8on,  a  beautiful  collection  of  varieties  of  Khododendron  catair- 
biense.  From  the  Rev.  W.  Mansfield,  Rectory,  Milton  Bryant,  Bedfordshire, 
two  seedling  Calceolarias.  From  Mr.  John  Lumsden,  gardener  to  Henry 
Bevan,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  a  very  fine  collection  of  ten  shrubby  Calceolarias;  and  a 
'  plant  of  the  beautiful  Brazilian  Manetcia  cordifolia,  trained  in  various  di- 
rections over  a  treillage  fixed  to  the  pot,  and  covering  it  so  completely  as  to 
form  a  bed  of  deep  rich  green,  along  which  the  long  crimson  trumpet-sh^'ed 
flowers  huns  iji  great  profusion.  From  Mr.  Myatt  of  Deptford,  stalks  of  a 
new  kind  of  Rhubarb,  called  the  Victoria.  It  appeared  to  be  a  variety  of 
Rheum  hybridum,  of  enormous  size ;  the  leafstalks  were  each  2  fl.  8  in.  long, 
and  6  tn.  in  circumference,  and  twelve  of  the  stalks  weighed  46  lb.  From 
Mr.  Mountjoy  of  Ealing,  a  fine  collection  of  Heartsease,  Verbena  ineisa,  and 
Stylidium  graminifolium,  with  its  curious  irritable  flowers.  From  Mr.  W.  P. 
j^yres,  gardener  at  Chicksands  Priory,  Bedfordshire,  two  varieties  of  Lettuce, 
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caHed  the  Acme  American  Cabbage,  and  the  Acme  Spanish  €oS|  said  to  be 
jaew  and  hardy.  From  Thomas  N.  Parker,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  of  Sweeney  Hall, 
near  Oswestry,  specimens  of  the  Sweeney  nonpareil  apple.  They  were  in  ex- 
cellent preservation,  notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  season,  and  quite 
acid  enough  for  kitchen  use.  They  fully  proved  the  claim  of  this  apple  to  be 
considered  one  of  the  best  of  the  late  keepers.  From  the  Society's  garden,  a 
collection  of  hardy  and  green-house  plants,  among  which  were  fine  specimens 
of  the  Syringa  Josikaea,  a  very  striking  species  of  lilac,  found  wild  a  tew  years 
sin^e  in  Transylvania,  on  the  estate  of  the  Countess  Josikd,  near  Sebes  in 
]KI^enburg ;  it  differs  from  the  common  lilac  in  having  narrower  and  thicker 
leaves,  and  darker  flowers,  with  much  less  fragrance.  Helichrysum  scor- 
pioides  D.  C,  a  pretty  half-hardy  herbaceous  plant,  just  received  from  Van 
.pieinen's  land,  and  the  brilliant  white  Spirsea  barbata  (Hoteia  japonica 
i^i?ca2i]2£y  Spiraea  japonica  of  gardeners),  were  also  in  this  collection. 

The  following  medals  were  awarded  : — The  silver  Knightian  to  Mr.  John 
Lumsden  for  Calceolarias ;  and  to  George  Barker,  Esq.,  tor  his  Epidendrum 
primulinum.  The  silver  Banksian  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  for  Pavetta  caffra;  to 
J\^«  Glendinmn^  for  pine-am)les ;  to  Messrs.  Lowe  and  Co.,  for  Clematis 
^iHrea ;  to  Mr,  Myatt,  for  Victoria  rhubarb ;  to  Messrs.  Chandler,  for  the 
variefiea  of  Rhododendron  catawbiense;  and  to  Mr.  Mountjoy,  for  his 
iu&u'tsease. 

Jtme  16.  1838. — ExhibUian  at  the  Garden,  The  number  of  visitors  upon 
"ikoA  occasion  Wiis  6405,  exclusive  of  exhibitors.  The  arrangements  xe-' 
ni^ed  as  hefore,  except  that  about  500  ft.  of  tables  had  been  added  in  one  of 
the  long  tents,  in  order  to  receive  large  specimens  of  plants.  The  method  of 
judging  was  altered  by  arranging  the  duties  of  the  judges  under  five  separate 
he^s,  to  each  of  which  distinct  judges  were  assigned,  and  it  was  found  that 
by  this  plan  the  exhibitions  submitted  to  competition  could  be  more  par- 
ticularly examined. 

Hie  awards  were  given  in  our  preceding  volume. 

June  19.  1638. — Special  General  Meeting.  This  was  convened,  conformably 
to*  the  provisions  made  by  the  by-laws,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  Pre- 
sident in  the  room  of  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq.,  deceased,  and  for  filling 
up  the  vacancy  thus  occasioned  in  the  Council.  The  chair  was  taken  by  H. 
Mofeton  I)}'er,  Esq.,  Vice-President.  The  following  resolutions  put  by  the 
HeT.  Edwin  Prodgers,  and  seconded  hy  the  Secretary,  were  carried  unani- 
mously :  — 

**  That  this  Meeting  deeply  deplore  the  loss  the  Society  has  sustained  by 
the  death  of  their  late  President,  Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq.,  an  individual 
not  less  distinguished  for  his  private  worth,  than  for  his  public  usefulness, 
whose  memory,  from  the  urbanity  of  his  manners,  the  kindness  of  his  dis- 
position, his  attachment  to  science  generally,  and  more  especially  to  that 
branch  patronised  by  this  Society,  wdi  be  long  cherished,  as  his  decease  is 
ffincerely  lamented.*' 

"  That  this  expression  of  sympathy  and  condolence  be  communicated  to  his 
wife  and  family.'* 

The  Chairman  then  announced  on  the  part  of  the  Council,  that  it  had  been 
determined  to  recommend,  as  the  new  President  of  the  Society,  the  Most 
Noble  William  Spencer  Cavendish,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  as  a  new  member 
of  the  Council,  Sir  Philip  de  Malpas  Grey  Egerton,  Bai  t.,  M.P.  At  the  close 
of  the  ballot  the  office  of  Scrutineers  was  undertaken  by  the  Right  Hon.  W. 
Sturges  Bourne,  Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  Bart.,  and  William  Harrison,  Esq.,  who 
reported  that  the  election  had  unanimously  fallen  upon  His  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  as  President ;  and  Sir  Philip  de  M.  Grey  Egerton,  Bart.,  as  a 
new  Member  of  the  Council. 

June  19.  1838. — Ordinary/  Meeting.  Exhibited.  From  the  Honourable  Wm. 
Fox  Strangways,  F.H.S.,  a  stick  of  the  olive  tree  which  had  been  killed  in 
the  garden  at  Abbotsbury  by  the  last  winter.  It  was  grown  at  the  foot  of  the 
terrace  at  Abbotsbury  at  a  distance  from  any  wall.  It  had  never  been  covered 
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in  the  winter ;  and  was  raised  from  a  cutting  taken  from  a  green-house  plant 
in  1829  or  30,  struck  in  a  pot,  then  planted  out,  and  the  whole  of  the  original 
cutting  which  was  crooked  cut  off.     So  that  this  stick  was  a  young  shoot 
from  the  root,  not  more  than  seven  years'  growth,  produced  entirely  in  the 
open  air.     It  measured  (the  end  shoots  cut  off)  5  ft,  in  length,  1  ft.  round 
the  base.    From  Thomas  Harris,  Esq.,  F.U.S.,  of  Kingsbury,  a  very  ex- 
tensive and  remarkable  collection  of  cactaceous  plants.    Many  of  the  speci- 
mens were  aged  individuals  imported  from  Mexico,  and  some  of  them  ex- 
hibited in  a  striking;  manner  the  transition  from  round  or  spheroidal  stems  to 
compressed  and  smuous  ones.      Opuntia  senilis  and  several  specimens  of 
Cereus  senilis  were  present  in  great  perfection ;  as  were  some  seedlings  of  the 
latter,  nine  months  old,  which  were  quite  free  from  the  long  hoary  hairs 
which  give  that  plant  so  singular  an  appearance  when  old.    This  collection 
was  accompanied  by  a  small  collection  of  green-house  plants,  among  which 
were  Diplolsena  Dampieri  and  Hoitza  mexicana.      From  Mr.  John  Lumsden, 
gardener  to  H.  Bevan,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  a  dish  of  fine  elruge  nectarines.    From 
Sir  C.  Lemon,  Bart.,  a  dish  of  lemons  ripened  at  Carclew.    From  James 
Bateman,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  specimens  of  the  Epidendrum  macrochilum,  and  of  a 
new  species  of  that  genus,  which  he  proposes  to  call  Epidendrum  alatum.  The 
latter  was  accompanied  by  the  following  memorandum.    **  A  remarkably  fine 
and  distinct  new  species  of  Epidendrum  discovered  by  Mr.  Skinner  in  the  in- 
terior of  Honduras,  and  kindly  sent  to  me  from  thence  in  the  summer  of  1837. 
The  habit  is  exceedingly  striking,  the  leaves  being  dark  green,  2  ft.  long, 
gracefully  curved,  and  placed  in  twos  and  threes  on  the  apex  of  the  large  oval 
pseudo-bulbs.     It  grows  very  freely,  and  though  now  flowering  for  the  first 
time,  and  therefore  of  course  with  not  half  the  vigour  that  may  be  expected 
from  it,  produced  a  spike  3  ft.  in  height  on  which  forty  flowers  were  in  per- 
fection at  the  same  moment.     It  has  continued  in  beauty  for  upwards  of  six 
weeks,  scenting  the  whole  house  wherein  it  grew  with  one  of  the  most  delicate 
and  delightful  perfumes  imaginable.     The  gold  margin  to  the  lip  contributes 
much  to  the  elegance  of  its  appearance  ;  and  its  column  is  furnished  with  a  pair 
of  pseudo-wings  which  have  suggested  the  name.     It  will  be  figured  in  Part  4. 
of  the  OrchidacecB  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala,*'     Unfortunately  these  specimens 
had  been  almost  destroyed  by  the  carriage  from  Knypersley.     From  the 
Society's  garden,  a  variety  of  hardy  green-house  plants,  among  which  was  a 
very  remarkable  hybrid  Mimulus,  of  striking  beauty,  which  had  been  raised 
between  M.  cardinalis  and  M.  roseus.     It  possessed  the  vigorous  growth  of 
the  former,  while  its  foliage  had  become  more  firm,  and  the  flowers  were  of 
the  colour  of  M.  roseus  suffused  with  an  admixture  of  the  scarlet  of  M.  car- 
dinalis.    This  plant,  called  Mimulus  roseo-cardinalis,  had  been  presented  to 
the  Society  by  Lieut.-Col.  Fielding,  F.H.S.     A  Banksian  medal  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Lumsden  for  his  nectarines.     It  was  also  stated  that  a  large  silver 
medal  would  have  been  assigned  to  Mr.  Harris  for  the  fine  collection  of 
cactaceous  plants,  had  that  gentleman  not  requested  that  they  should  not  be 
taken  into  account  by  the  judges. 

July  Z,  1838. —  Ordinary  Meeting,  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
President,  took  the  chair.  The  following  letter  was  read  from  Sir  W.  E.  R. 
Boughton,  Bart.,  in  acknowledgement  of  the  resolution  passed  at  the  Special 
General  Meeting  on  the  19th  of  June. 

"  Blenheim  Hotel,  June  26.  1838. 
"  My  dear  Sir,  I  have  received,  forwarded  to  me  in  London,  the  resolutions 
of  a  Special  Meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  communicating 
their  great  regret  at  the  death  of  their  late  President,  to  his  afflicted  widow 
and  family.  May  I  beg  the  favour  of  you  to  convey  to  the  Society  the  sincere 
thanks  of  Mrs.  Knight,  and  of  every  individual  of  the  family,  k>r  this  very 
flattering  condolence,  which  expresses  with  so  much  force  and  feeling  the  high 
sense  they  entertain  of  his  private  worth  and  public  services.  Mr.  Knight's 
warm  attachment  to  the  welfare  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  to  its 
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pursuits,  has  been  fully  proved  by  the  ardour  and  constancy  with  which  he 
applied  his  very  ordinal  mind  to  the  objects  of  the  Society,  as  inlSuenced  by 
the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  nature.  From  his  earliest  youth  he  viewed 
the  prosperity  of  such  an  Institution  as  a  subject  of  much  national  im- 
portance, and  he  considered  that  it  would  exert  an  influence,  as  it  has  done, 
to  a  great  extent,  in  spreading  amongst  the  people  a  knowledge  of  the  true 
principles  of  vegetable  physiology,  of  procuring  for  them  an  increased  supply 
of  food,  and  of  adding  largely  to  the  general  comforts  and  happiness  of  man- 
kind. These  were  the  objects  Mr.  Knight  kept  constantly  in  view*  and  which 
the  Horticultural  Society  have  so  successfuUv  promoted.  With  every  grateful 
acknowledgement  for  the  honour  they'  have  done  to  his  memory,  and  with  my 
best  wishes  for  their  continued  prosperity,  I  remain,  my  dear  Sir,  very  faith- 
fully yours,  W.  E.  Rouse  Bougbton. 
"  George  Bentham,  Etq,y  4^c.^* 

The  following  objects  were  exhibited  :^-From  James  Bateman,  Esq.,  F.H.S., 

beautiful  specimens  of  Cattleya  intermedia,  Cycnoches  ventricosum  an  epiphyte 

with  a  delicious  odour,  Dendrobium  chrysanthum,  and  the  rare  Dendrobium 

secundum ;  the  last  was  in  a  state  of  very  unusual  perfection.      The  Cvxno- 

cfaes  had  flowers  much  larger  than  usual,  the  sepals  and  petals  more  fleshy, 

the  column  terete,  and  the  anther  and  pollen  masses  were  abortive.    It  was, 

however,  stated  by  Mr.  Bateman,  in  a  note  that  accompanied  the  collection, 

that  the  flowers  were  produced  from  the  same  plant  as  that  which  yielded  the 

specimen  represented  in  his  Orchidacece  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala^  and  which 

had  previously  blossomed  five  times  without  exhibiting  any  disposition  to  vary. 

From  Messrs.  Dart  and  Sons,  69.  Strand,  a  model  of  a  self-acting  ventilator 

for  hot-houses,  pits,  or  any  similar  places.     It  worked  by  the  expansion  and 

contraction  of  a  pyrometer  formed  of  a  hollow  cylinder  of  zinc,  and  appeared 

to  be  sensible  of  very  small  diflerences  in  temperature.    From  the  Hon.  W. 

F.  Strangways,  F.H.S.,  various  cut  flowers,  among  which  were  beautiful 

specimens  of  Pisum  maritimum  wild,  from  the  sea  coast  of  Dorsetshire,  and 

branches  of  Pittosporum  Tobira  and  Veronica  decussata,  which  had  stood  out 

during  the  last  winter  in  the  open  border  at  Abbotsbury.    From  Mr.  Charles 

Marshall,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Langley  of  Kingston,  specimens  of  a  bean,  which 

was  stated  to  be  a  fortnight  earlier  than  the  common  longpod  bean,  from 

among  a  crop  of  which  the  seed  was  saved.   From  G.  H.  Ward,  Esq.,  F.H.S., 

small  specimens  of  a  kind  of  carrot,  imported  from  Thoulouse,  and  said  to 

measure  there  from  3  ft.  to  3  ft.  6  in.  in  length.    From  W.  R.  Hamilton,  Esq., 

Stanley  Grove,  Chelsea,  a  species  of  Arum  brought  by  his  son,  Mr.  W.  1. 

Hamilton,  from  the  banks  of  the  Mesistus  in  Asia  Minor,  four  days  journey 

south  of  Cyzicus.    It  proved  to  be  Arum  Dracunculus.    From  Mr.  Moun^oy 

of  Ealing,  Fuchsia  fulgens   and  Lophospermum  grandiflorum.     From  Mr. 

Myatt  of  Deptford,  specimens  of  three  new  varieties  of  strawberry.     From 

Mr.  Hogg  of  Paddington,  six  seedling  pinks  of  the  present  year ;  and  also  a 

collection  of  Pinks.     From  R.  Harrison,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  of  Aighburgh  near 

Liverpool,  a  new  species  of  Oncidium  (pulvinatum)  imported  from  Brazil. 

It  had  produced  a  straggling  zigzag  panicle,  6  or  7  n.  long,  with  very  much 

the  appearance  of  O.  divaricatum,  &om  which  it  differed  in  the  form  of  its 

label lum,  and  in  having  a  convex  villous  cushion  at  the  base  of  that  organ. 

From  the  Society's  garden,  a  variety  of  plants  in  flower. 

The  following  medals  were  awarded: — The  silver  Knightian  to  Richard 
Harrison,  Esq.,  for  Oncidium  pulvinatum,  and  to  James  Bateman,  Esq.,  for 
Dendrobium  secundum. 


Art.  VII.     Covent  Garden  Market, 

The  market  has  been  regularly,  but  not  abundantly,  supplied  during  the  season 
with  all  the  varieties  of  vegetables  usually  expected  at  this  period  ;  the  qua- 
lity of  most  of  the  articles  decidedly  good,  with  remunerating  prices  to  the 
growers.    Of  apples  we  have  had  a  good  average  supply,  in  consequence  of  a 
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change  in  the  CuMonu'  duties,  b;  which  all  the  rarieties  are  admitted  at  an 
ad  Ttuorem  duty ;  hitherto  the  charge  of  four  rhilliags  per  bushel  has  prevented 
the  admission  of  the  inrerior  sorta.  Some  excitement  has  been  attempted  bj 
parties  Interested  against  this  measure,  but  it  certainly  never  could  have  been 
adopted  at  a  better  time,  as  the  crops  of  this  country  have  proved  so  com- 
pletely a  lailure,  that,  but  for  such  measure,  the  prices  would  have  been  con- 
siderably higher,  and  the  consumption  inaterially  impeded,  as  they  would  have 
been  beyond  the  reach  of  the  poorer  classes,  by  whom  they  can*9ow  be  ob- 
tained at  a  moderate  rate;  in  the  meantime,  the  better  sorts  can  be  purchased 
at  such  rates  only  as  can  be  afforded  by  the  richer  members  of  society.  Of 
pears  we  have  had  an  excellent  crop;  but  few  have  been  imparted,  and  those 
principally  from  Ouemsey,  not  being  subject  to  any  duty  whaterer.  Oranges 
are  as  yet  furnished  in  limited  quantities,  the  season  i^parently  being  as  late 
b  Portugal  and  elsewhere  as  here.  Pine-apples,  of  good  size  and  quality, 
have  been  in  demand,  and  realised  good  prices.  Late  grapes  have  been 
sparingly  supplied;  but  being  badly  ripened,  and  of  indifferent  quality,  have 
not  been  much  enquired  after.  —  C,  G.  M.,  Dec.  15.  1838. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  Descriptive  Notices  of  select  Suburban  Residences,  tvith 
Remarks  on  each  ;  intended  to  illustrate  the  Principles  and  Practice 
of  Landscape^Gardening.    By  the  Conductor. 

No.  11.    The  Rock  Garden  of  Thomas  Millie,  Esq.,  in  St.  Clair- 

TOWN,  NEAR   KiRKALDY,  FiFESHIRE. 

[The  Rock  Garden  at  St.  Clairtown,  a  vertical  profile,  and  two 
views  of  which  have  been  kindly  sent  to  us  by  the  proprietor, 
Thomas  Millie,  Esq.,  shows  what  may  be  done  in  the  way  of 
garden  scenery  in  a  ^ry  confined  space,  surrounded  by  houses. 
We  have  not  given  a  plan  of  any  part  of  the  grounds,  except 
the  Rock  Garden,  because  the  rest  of  what  is  necessary  to 
constitute  a  comfortable  suburban  residence  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived ;  and,  in  this  case,  the  kitchen-garden  and  fields  are  so 
completely  detached  from  the  rock  garden  as  to  be  quite  uncon- 
nected with  them,  as  far  as  pictorial  effect  is  concerned. 

The  vertical  profile  {Jig.  13.)  shows  a  piece  of  water  in  the 
middle  of  ground  which  rises  from  it  on  every  side  towards  the 
houses,  the  roofs  of  which  are  shown ;  and  the  area  is  intersected 
by  walks,  chiefiy  open  to  the  day,  but  partly  subterraneous,  as 
indicated  by  dots  in  the  plan.  One  walk  crosses  the  piece  of 
water  on  a  bridge ;  and,  judging  from  the  plan  without  having 
seen  the  premises,  the  only  fault  we  have  to  find  with  it  is,  that 
this  bridge  appears  to  cross  the  water  in  one  of  the  wide  parts, 
while  a  narrow  part  is  close  at  hand,  which  it  might  have  crossed 
with  greater  ease.  This  is  not  according  to  nature  and  reason ; 
nevertheless,  in  the  reality  it  may  be  excusable,  and  rendered 
inoffensive  to  the  critical  eye,  by  the  rising  up  of  rocks  through 
the  water,  which  may  have  served  in  part  as  piers  to  the  arches 
of  the  bridge.  We  do  not,  therefore,  say  that  the  bridge  cross- 
ing the  lake  at  a  wide  part  is  a  fault  in  reality,  but  merely  that  it 
is  a  fault  in  the  appearance  of  the  plan.  The  contrivance  of 
the  walks  crossing  one  another  is  admirable ;  and  we  are  informed, 
by  a  gentleman  who  has  been  in  the  garden,  that  the  effect  is 
even  far  beyond  what  might  have  been  anticipated. 

The  two  views,  ^.  14.  and^.  15.,  are  engraved  from  oil 
Vol.  XV.  — No.  107.  e 
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paintings  by  Mr.  Millie's  son,  which  do  that  young  gentleman 
credit  as  an  amateur  artist.  The  vertical  profile  was  made  by 
Mr.  John  Sang  of  Kirkaldy  (the  son  of  the  eminent  nurseryman 
of  that  name),  who  is  known  as  one  of  the  principal  land- 
surveyors  in  Scotland.  Some  papers  by  Mr.  Sang  in  Jameson^ 
Journal^  on  measuring  land,  have  been  quoted  in  a  preceding 
volume,  as  well  as  in  the  Architectural  Magazine. 

The  following  is  the  account  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Millie  of  his 
rockwork  2  — ] 

The  rockwork,  of  which  the  two  views,  Jtg.  H.  and^.  15., 
are  given,  covers  a  space  of  ground  30  paces  by  25  paces,  in 
St  Clairtown,  county  of  Fife.     Near  the  centre  is  an  artificial 
pond,  40  paces  in  circumference,  and  from  2  ft.  to  3  ft.  deep» 
across  which  is  a  rustic  bridge.     A  rocky  island  rises  consider- 
ably above  the  surface  of  this  pond,  with  cliffs  and  jutting  points 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  reflections  on  the  water :  round 
the  margin  are  fragments  of  dark  antique  rock,  enlivened  here 
and  there  by  sloping  pebbly  banks.  The  rocks  are  piled,  to  give 
variety  of  form ;  and,  as  they  recede,  they  rise  to  irregular  and 
projecting  heights,  as  if  from  the  hand  of  Nature  in  one  of  her 
freakish  moods;  here  a  dark  cave,  there  a  rocky  ravine,  and 
yonder  the  track  of  a  cataract  which  has  long  ceased  to  flow, 
leaving  exposed  the  shelving  rocks  and  the  confused  masses 
underneath,  apparently  scooped  out  and  furrowed  by  the  dash* 
ing  waters.  At  this  spot,  as  at  most  others,  the  rocks  are  covered  . 
with  shining  lichens,  and  richly  bespangled  with  the  golden  j 
sedum,  and  other  alpine  plants.     Mosses,  heaths,  ferns,  bram-  1 
bles,  broom,  whin,  and  a  variety  trees  and  bushes  indigenous  to  | 
the  north,  protrude  in  abundance,  and  overhang  the  water  and 
the  walks,  giving  the  scene  quite  the  appearance  of  a  romantic 
glen  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.     A  tame  hawk  and  heron  ' 
have  remained  on  the  spot  more  than  twelve  months ;  the  former  * 
Is  generally  to  be  seen  perched  on  a  cliff;  and  the  latter,  as  showa  j 
in  j^.  14.,  will  stand  sentinel-like  for  days,  at  the  margin  of  the 
pond,  apparently  admiring  his  shadow,  but,  in  reality,  eyeing  the  , 
goldfish  and  perch,  as  they  disport  in  the  water ;  for,  though  he 
is  well  fed  by  the  hand,  he  shows  every  disposition  to  do  for  ' 
himself,  and  has  been  detected,  once  and  again,  fishing  on  his  own 
account.     A  couple  of  horned  owls  used  to  roost  in  the  cave, 
adding  to  the  picturesque  effect;  but,  during  last  summer,  the 
heron,  who  seemed  always  to  bear  them  a  grudge,  struck  them 
through  with  his  spear-like  bill. 

Here,  in  speaking  of  the  birds  that  have  been  tenants  of 
this  scene,  mention  may  be  made  of  a  large  grey  gull,  the  first 
and,  for  a  time,  only  tenant  of  the  rock  and  water,  whose  noble 
bearing,  on  either  eletnent,  was  the  admiration  of  every  visitor : 
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long  did  he  continue  to  impart  an  interest  to  the  scenery  with 
whicli  he  was  in  such  excellent  keeping,  and  the  possession  of 
this  bird  suggested  the  idea  of  forming  the  small  collection  that 
has  followed. 

The  following  is  the  history  of  the  gull :  —  He  had  long  been 
Buspected  of  committing  depredations  on  the  pond,  till  at  length 
it  was  resolved  to  send  him  to  a  gentleman  in  Clapham  Rise, 
who  had  three  sons  quite  of  an  age  to  appreciate  such  a  present. 
Consequently,  a  large  hamper  was  procured,  and  a  stock  of  fresh 
haddocks  for  the  voyage,  which,  with  a  congratulatory  letter, 
was  committed  to  the  charge  of  a  seaman  belonging  to  one  of 
the  London  smacks.  Before  sailing.  Jack  got  strict  orders  to 
attend  conscientiously  to  the  wants  of  the  gull ;  and  was  in- 
structed,  when  he  should  arrive  at  the  wharf,  to  call  a  vehicle, 
and,  like  another  charge  d'affaires,  drive  alongside  the  mansion, 
and  deliver  his  despatches  and  present  in  true  diplomatic  style. 
To  this  long  yarn  Jack  listened  with  seeming  attention,  and, 
after  quafiBng  a  glass  of  grog,  took  good-by'e  in  these  charac- 
teristic words :  "Shiver  ray  timbers,  if  I  don't  do  my  duty!" 
The  voyage  proved  tedious  almost  beyond  precedent,  and  un- 
commonly stormy :  four  times  were  they  driven  back  to  the  Frith 
of  Forth,  after  having  gained  Flamborough  Head.  Our  brave 
seamen,  it  is  well  known,  who  face  real  danger  unappalled,  are, 
nevertheless,  superstitious  to  a  proverb ;  and  the  last  time  they 
cast  anchor  in  Burntisland  Hoads,  flocks  of  white  and  grey  gulls 
floated  high  in  air,  and  the  sea-mews  screamed  around.  A 
cockney  messmate,  with  ominous  look,  casting  bis  eye  alofl,  and 
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then  fixing  it  on  the  hamper,  where  Gtood  the  imprisoned  gull, 
accosted  Jack  in  these  terms: — "These  have  been  the  most 
heaviest  gales  we've  been  out  in  as  ever  I  seed.  It  was  a 
perfect  hurricane  last  night,  fit  to  blow  the  teeth  out  of  a 
fellow's  bead.  Now,  Jack,  I've  just  been  thinking  as  how 
that  there  hanimal  you  have  got  here  is  the  cause  of  it  all. 
Hang  it,  I'd  let  go  the  tow-line,  and  set  him  adrift,  I  would; 
DO  use  talking,  you  know,  Jack."  No  sooner  said  than  done, 
and  the  gull  took  the  water.  The  honest  tar,  however,  oo 
reaching  London,  proceeded  to  Clapham  Rise,  and  delivered 
his  letter ;  while  his  blunt  story  greatly  tickled  the  gendeman 
and  his  family. 

Two  coots,  and  three  water-hens,  brought  from  Kilconquar 
Loch  a  year  ago,  remain  on  the  spot;  and,  though  extremely 
shy  at  first,  are  now  often  to  be  seen  skimming  the  pond  in 
quest  of  flies,  or  otherwise  enjoying  a  little  pastime.  A  solitary 
lapwing  completes  the  catalogue  of  birds  attached  to  the  rockery, 
and  by  his  frequent  and  well  known  cry  (peese-weep)  adds  much 
to  the  natural  wildness  of  the  scenery.  None  of  the  feathei-ed 
tribes  at  Urge  have  yet  begun  to  nestle  about  the  place,  in  con- 
sequence of  additions  being  made  to  the  rockwork  from  time  to 
time,  and  chiefly  in  the  spring,  when  the  birds  are  building. 
The  wagtail,  oxeye,  and  stonechatter,  however,  with  the  linnet. 
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blackbird,  thrush,  and  other  songsters,  are  attracted  to  the  spot; 
not,  perhaps,  because  they  admire  the  picturesque,  but  because 
there  they  find  every  thing  suited  to  their  nature.  What  makes 
the  circumstance  worthy  of  remark  is,  that,  previously  to  the 
laying  out  of  the  rockery,  scarcely  one  of  the  species  now 
enumerated  was  to  be  seen ;  indeed,  the  locality  is  quite  unin- 
viting to  the  feathered  race,  being  near  the  centre  of  the  town, 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  busy  population  of  3500.  Colonies  of 
the  wild  bee  have  been  located  there  for  years,  and  numbers  of 
that  industrious  jnsect  are  seen  entering  the  crevices  of  the  rock, 
heavily  laden  with  their  winter  store ;  while  the  ear  is  ever  and 
anon  saluted  with  their  deep  hum.  Intricate  footpaths  intersect 
the  rocks,  two  of  which  lead  to  eminences  commanding  a  full 
view  of  the  scene ;  for,  limited  as  is  the  spot,  it  is  only  when  so 
placed  that  the  eye  can  embrace  the  whole.  One  of  the  heights 
so  overhangs  a  part  of  the  pond,  that  the  termination  of  the 
water  is  not  perceived ;  and,  consequently,  the  idea  of  a  subterra- 
nean passage  is  conveyed  to  the  mind.  The  bridge,  too,  shown  in 
/Igi  14.,  by  intercepting  the  view  across,  sets  the  fancy  to  work 
•  as  to  the  probable  extent  of  water  in  that  direction.  Like  the 
rocky  part  of  the  scenery,  the  pond  also  contains  several  of  the 
plants  most  commonly  met  with  in  the  lochs  around ;  such  as 
the  water  lilies,  white  and  yellow,  the  iris,  and  rushes.  A  weep- 
.ing  elm,  an  ash,  and  a  few  dangling  willows,  encircle  the  edge, 
and  dip  their  pendent  twigs  in  the  water. 

The  materiel  for  the  rockwork  was  taken  from  the  beach  at 
Seafield,  where  the  masses  lie  in  abundance,  presenting  the  most 
varied  and  fantastic  shapes,  and  closely  covered  with  lichen  of 
every  hue.  The  quantity  conveyed  thence,  a  distance  of  three 
miles,  amounts  to  130  tons;  and  the  whole  has  cost  about  1002. 
Considerable  diffiailty  was  experienced  in  making  the  pond 
retentive,  the  subsoil  being  open ;  but  layers  of  strong  clay  were 
superadded,  to  the  thickness  of  2  ft.,  and  now  no  drainage  is 
perceptible.  The  pond  was  at  first  filled  from  a  pump  well ; 
atid  is  supplied,  as  required,  from  the  same  source.  In  dry 
weather,  occasional  pumping  is  necessary ;  but  in  rain,  or  when 
the  atmosphere  is  moist,  none  is  required.  A  lead  cistern,  the 
size  of  a  puncheon,  is  placed  at  the  well ;  and  an  inch  pipe, 
attached  to  the  bottom,  is  carried  under  ground  to  the  pond : 
fifteen  minutes'  work  fills  the  cistern ;  and,  if  the  plug  is  witb-^ 
drawn,  the  water  will  continue  to  flow  for  an  hour,  rising  up  and 
forcing  its  way  through  the  rocks  to  the  pond.  Perch,  trout, 
and  goldfish,  all  pretty  large,  and  nearly  of  a  size,  are  in  the 
pond  at  present :  the  two  latter  kinds  do  not  succeed  so  well ;  but 
the  perch  thrive  remarkably :  they  are]so  familiar  as  to  feed  from 
the  hand,  and  will  even  catch  at  the  finger  if  thrust  in  the  water. 

Such  a  piece  of  scenery  as  now  described,  and  of  which  two 
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views  (Jigs,  14,  15.)  are  annexed^  woaid  form  an  interesting  ap- 
pendage to  any  sarden,  lawn,  or  i^rubbery ;  and  the  lover  of  the 
picturesque  would  be  amply  compensated  for  the  outlay  and  atten- 
tion bestowed,  by  the  daily  treat  it  is  capable  of  a£Pording.  Tlie 
aquatic  and  rock  plants,  the  finny  race,  and  the  different  species 
and  varieties  of  the  winged  tribes,  formei^ly  ^^  far  toseek5  and  ill  to 
find,"  would  thereby  be  broiught  within  the  range  of  every  da/s 
observation,  and  made  subservient  to  purposes  at  once  entertain* 
ing  and  instructive. 

'  As  illustrative  of  the  above  observation,  the  writer  may  state 
what  he  himself  observed  in  the  garden  above  described.  The 
day  on  whidi  the  water  was  let  into  the  pond^  be  was  surprised 
to  observe  a  number  of  small  creatures,  such  as  he  had  seen  in 
old  ponds,  darting  from  place  to  place,  deep  in  the  water ;  and, 
while  closely  observing  their  movements,  and  wondering  bow 
they  could  possibly  be  there  so  soon,  one  of  them  came  to  the 
surface  and  flew  off;  and,  shortly  after,  another,  borne  on  airy 
wing,  took  the  water,  and  went  to  the  bottom.  This  amphibious 
insect  is  of  the  beetle  species,  its  wings  being  encased  in  a  dark 
horny  substance.  The  cave  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  account 
was  one  of  the  most  difficult  parts  to  con^ruct  in  all  the  rockery, 
in  consequence  of  the  large  hanging  blocks  required,  several  of 
which' took  half  a  dozen  strong  men  to  lay ;  but,  now  it  is  com- 
pleted, the  effect  is  good.  The  entrance,  which  is  confused  and 
rugged,  is  12  fl.  high,  and  the  cave  runs  back,  15  fL  deep,  into  a 
mound  of  earth.  Six  or  eight  persons  can  be  seated  inside 
unobserved. 

The  dots  denoting  the  covered  walks  in  the  plan  {Jig.  13%) 
will  appear  to  be  pretty  numerous;  and  to  have  had  all  these 
walks  of  arched  rocks  would  have  been  difficult  and  expensive. 
On  this'  account,  most  of  them  are  constructed  with  strong 
branches  of  oak,  with  the  bark  taken  off,  the  thickness  of  a 
man's  waist,  closely  put  together,  and  covered  with  mossy  turf, 
two  or  three  turfs  thick.  In  this  soil  the  rowan  tree  (the  moun- 
taiin  ash)  thrives,  as  do  some  kinds  of  shrubs.  These  banks  the 
writer  raised  when  he  could  not  conveniently  lay  the  rocks 
higher;  and  they  produce  a  good  effect,  and  shut  out  the 
neighbouring  houses.  The  bridge,  or  rather  viaduct,  at  the 
drawingroom,  leads  to  the  rockery,  by  throwing  open  a  window, 
from  the  second  story.  Most  of  the  scenery  is  seen  from  this 
window,  in  consequence  of  pruning  off  the  side  branches  of  the 
surrounding  trees  to  near  the  top ;  when  the  effect,  through  the 
small  trunks,  which  rise  like  so  many  tiny  columns,  is  good, 
the  foliage  assuming  much  the  shape  of  a  Gothic  arch.  It  is 
often  amusing  to  hear  visitors  exclaim,  when  taken  to  this 
window  from  the  street  door,  **  Whar  in  all  the  world  are  we 
noo ! " —  &.  Clairtawriy  Dec.  1838. 

E  4 
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Art.  II.  Notice  of  a  light  Folding  Ladder,  adapted  Jbr  various  Pur- 
poiei  in  Gardening  and  Domestic  Economy.  Drawn  up  Trom  Motes 
and  a  Model  communicated  by  D.  Beaton,  Gardener  to  Thomai 
Harris,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  &c.,  ofKingsbuiy. 

This  ladder  may  be  constructed  of  any  light  elastic  wood,  of 
which  there  are  none  better  and  cheaper  uian  yellow  Baltic  deal ; 
though  some  East  Indian  or  American  woods  used  by  coach- 
makers  may  be  stronger  and  more  elastic.  It  may  be  made  of 
any  length,  but  from  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  is  found  most  convenient  for 
using  in  houses,  and  from  20  it.  to  30  ft.  for  the  open  garden  or 
orchard.  When  the  ladder  is  opened  for  use,  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  ^.  17. ;  when  half-shut,  of^.  16. ;  and  when  entirely 
shut,  ofJ%.  18.  The  section  of  each  of  the  sides,  or  styles,  is  a 
semi-oval ;  their  junction,  when  the  ladder  is  shut  up,  forms  an 
Ig  17        entire  oval  in  the  sec-    ,„  ,„ 

tion,  as  shown  in  ^. 

19.      The  rounds,  or  ^ 

treads,  are  cylindrical; 

and,  when  the  ladder  1 

is  shut   up,   they  fall  1 

into  grooves,  hollowed 

out,  of  the  same  form ; 

half   of    the     groove 

for  each  round  being 

in  one  style,  and  haU* 

in    the    other,   as  in- 
dicated by  the  dotted 

lines,  a,  b,  inj^.  19. 

The  ends  of  eachofthe 

rounds   turn  on  iron 

pins;  one  end  rests  on 

a  shoulder,  as  at  a  in 

Jig.  19.,  while  theother 

end  is  suspended  from 

below    the    shoulder, 

and  turns  on  an  iron 
or  brass  pin,  as  indicated  by  b,  in  the 
same  figure.  The  ends  of  the  iron  pins 
which  pass  through  the  styles,  are  slightly  riveted ;  or,  in  orna- 
mental ladders,  these  ends  may  be  concealed  by  brass  heads,  or 
by  heads  of  ivory  or  ebony.  The  ladder  may  be  rendered  orna- 
mental in  various  ways;  by  painting  it  so  as  to  resemble  any 
particular  kind  of  wood,  or  the  bark  of  any  particular  tree;  with 
or  without  twiners,  epiphytes,  mosses,  lichens,  insects,  &c.,  repre- 
sented upon  it:  by  using  a  rare  or  beautiful  kind  of  wood,  and 
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displaying  its  veinings  to  advantage,  by  varnishing  and  polishing; 
or  by  carving  the  wood  in  imitation  of  a  cane  or  bamboo,  cable 
rope,  twining  snake,  &c. 

For  garden  purposes,  the  sides  may  be  made  of  deal,  or  clean 
root-cut  ash,  and  the  rounds  of  oak;  and  for  ordinary  libraries, 
the  sides  may  be  made  of  oak  or  mahogany,  and  the  rounds  of 
the  former  wood,  or  of  laburnum  or  yew. 

In  every  description  of  plant-houses,  vineries,  verandasr,  con- 
servatories, aviaries,  &c.,  a  folding  ladder  of  this  kind  is  a  most 
convenient  article;  because,  when  shut  up,  it  may  be  carried 
through  a  house  much  easier  than  a  common  ladder.  For  work- 
ing among  climbing  plants  under  glass,  it  is  found  to  be  par- 
ticularly useful,  as  it  may  be  introduced  in  places  where  there  is 
not  room  for  a  common  ladder.  For  pruning  standard  trees  out 
of  doors,  it  is  particularly  convenient ;  because  it  can  be  thrust 
through  the  branches  like  a  round  pole,  so  as  not  to  injure  them; 
and  when  once  it  has  been  got  to  the  desired  place  or  position, 
it  can  be  opened,  when  the  styles  will  press  the  branches  aside, 
without  injuring  them. 

There  is  a  ladder  of  this  description  in  the  library  of  Stoke 
Edith  Park,  the  seat  of  T.  Foley,  Esq.  M.P.;  and  one  in  the 
villa  garden  of Cook,  Esq.,  near  Hereford,  who  may  be  con- 
sidered as  having  introduced  these  ladders,  as  he  procured  the 
one  in  his  possession  (from  which  the  model  now  sent  was  made) 
from  a  foreign  gentleman. 


Art.  III.  An  Account  of  the  Trees  and  Shrubs  voihich  tvere  killed  or 
otherwise  injured^  toith  a  Jisto  of  those  tvhich  toere  uninjured^  by  the 
Severity  of  the  Winter  of  1837-8,  in  the  Botanic  Garden^  SfC.^ 
Oxford.    By  W.  H.  Baxter. 

I  WAS  glad  to  see  on  the  wrapper  of  the  April  Number  of  the 
GardenePs  Magazine^  a  request  that  correspondents  in  diflPerent 
parts  of  the  country  would  contribute  lists  of  trees,  &c.,  which 
suflFered  from  the  severity  of  the  winter  of  1837-8.  Few  have 
as  yet  been  published,  but  possibly  others  have  been  prevented 
from  sending  them  by  the  same  reason  as  myself;  viz.,  they  have 
waited  to  add  the  length  of  theyoung  shoots  of  such  as  have  pushed 
out,  in  order,  in  some  measure,  to  show  the  condition  they  are 
left  in  to  encounter  the  forthcoming  winter;  and  also  to  be  able 
to  register  with  certainty  those  which  were  entirely  killed.  This 
could  not  have  been  done  with  accuracy  much  earlier  in  the 
season ;  as,  in  some  instances,  plants,  which  were  throughout  the 
summer  considered  dead,  are  now  only  just  shooting  out. 

The  lowest  degree  of  cold  noticed  here  last  winter  was  on  the 
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20th  of  January,  when,  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morning,  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer  stood  at  1^  above  zero.  Three  thermometers  in 
(liflerent  sitaations,  two  in  the  Oxfbrcl  Garden,  and  one  in  St. 
Clement's,  at  the  same  hour  uidicated  the  same  degree  of  cold. 
The  preceding  night,  at  9  (^clock,  and  also  at  1 1  o'clock,  it 
stood  at  8°  above  zero. 
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iR)8a  sempeirtrens, 

turn  var.     -         *i 
multifldra  &lba 

OrevflM 
mofichiita 
nibifdlia 
Biflksfa  mtea 
Standard  rosiea.*havd  suH 
fered   considerably   in 
the  neighbourhoodL 
Ciratae^giu  beteropb^lla  - 

Oxy.  pne'cox 
fhothuft^emiidta 
Cotonefisto:  ratundif&Ha 
▼ulgiria 

Granathce«e. 
fiinica  Oran&tam 

IRTTC  pifSUU     • 

ditto      .     . 

Onagrhcetf. 

Fdchcca  grftcdia       .^   . 
longifldra 

Tamaricikcea. 
Myiiciria  germ&dica 

VhiladelpKAcete. 

Defitzia  sciibra,  slightly 
covered 

MfttQi  communis  romdna 
it£lica 

Pau^torHceiB. 
Pasdflbra  caerttlea 

GtossHidcetg. 

Ribes  langufneum 

glutinbtuv     - 
fnalvdceum    - 
atirettm 

Stutifrdgeee. 

Hydrangea  I^rt^osiar,  an 
old  plant 

Comdcea. 

^enthkmta        flragffcvn, 
sUgfatly  covered 

Loranthdce^. 
Aucuba  jap6nica     - 

CajnifoHhcetB. 
Fibtimum  Tiniu,  several 
fine  old  specimens  to  the 
siaeof      -  -       - 

Cinier&ria  maritima 

"BriciLcae. 
Gyptocfillts  vkgantf 

c&rnea 
Caliana  vulgaris  friba      . 
il'ibntus  Cnaedo     - 

r&bra   - 
^ndr&cbne 
Cldthraalnifblia       .     -' 
Several    rhododendrons, 
kalmias,azaleas,1eduips, 
Ike,  have  gone  off,  or 
nearly  so,  this  season; 
but  the  subsoil  being 
very  prejudicial  to  them, 
they  never  thrive  for 
any  length  of  time,  and 
were  previously  become 
weak  and  sickly. 

^yretcea* 
^tnix  ofllcin&Us    .       - 
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HMlktda  df  pten 

Oledeem, 

Irigfiftrum  liicidum 

ditto 
Phillfrea  anriutlfblU    . 
FontiuidtMi  ^illyreoldes 

JasmiHdeea. 

Jasmloum  officinale  fM. 
arg€ntaM 
fkuticdsum 
revolCltum 

Aselepia^keem. 

Feriploca  gne'ca,  entwin- 
ing P^ruf  parvifMia    - 


BignOHii 
Catdlpa  ^fiingtgK^  Z    ' 

Solandcae. 

5oliLnuni  bonari€nae 
X^cium  europaehim 
blurbarum 

ScrophulariioetB. 
Buddlda  glob^Ma     . 

Labi!ice€B. 

Aoim&rinus  offlciniOii,  S 
remarliably  large  gped. 
mens  against  a  protect- 
ed north  wall,  at  the 
University  Baths,  with 
stems  S  in.  in  diameter 

S&lTia  GrihamI      . 

Za6nis  n6Ulis,  diameter 

of  trunk  7  in. 
ditto,  muctuadmired  trees 
L,  Benxbin 

ThgmeUieea. 

Dllphne  Mezhremn 

colllna       -      .      . 

Laurdola 

p(Sntica      ... 

AristolochUtce^. 

Jristoldchia  slpho,  a  fine 

old  specimen 
A.  tomentdsa 

^xus  balefirica     • 
ditto        ... 

Vriicicete, 

Broussondtf'a  papyrifera 
flcus  C&rica 

ditto        ... 

ditto        ... 

Cupuliferee. 

Qugrcus  C^rris  Lucombe. 

dna       ... 

riex         -       .       . 

This  species  has  invari- 
ably cast  its  leaves  in 
this  neighbourhood,and 
produced  very  sickly 
ones  during  the  past 
summer,  and  will  most 
likely  die  during  the 
approaching  winter. 

Quer.  saber  has  pro. 
duced  a  few  weakly 
shoots  ... 

Tcuchcea. 
Salisbiiria  adiantifblia,  a 
handsome  tree;  diam. 
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of  Stem,  Ift.  fixnu  the 

ground,  1ft. 
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Yucca  gloridsa,    several 

very  fine  specimens,  to 

the  height  of      -       - 

7 

• 

. 

- 

+ 

+ 

In  one  or  two  instances 

the  main  stems  have 

produced    shoots,    hut 
since  rotted  level  with 

the  surface  of  the  earth; 

all  have  thrown  up  a 

prof  udoB  of  suckers. 

Trees  of  JFIatanus  orientalis  in  the  neighbourhood  appear  to 
have  suffered  slightly,  there  being  much  dead  small  wood  about 
them.  The  same  may  be  said  of  S^ix  babylonica;  also  of 
171mus,  ^Inus,  &c. ;  but,  perhaps,  they  have  not  suffered  more 
than  after  our  usual  winters,  though,  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
we  are  not  apt  to  give  close  inspection. 

A  great  many  other  names  might  be  added ;  but  the  situation 
of  the  Oxford  Garden  being  very  low  and  damp,  we  are  liable  to 
lose  many  after  a  winter  of  usual  severity ;  and  probably  many 
of  those  which  were  killed  during  the  severe  frost  would  have 
died  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

The  herbaceous  ground  I  cannot  attempt  to  touch  upon,  as 
many  herbaceous  plants  fog  off  every  winter. 

On  the  whole,  as  far  as  I  can  see  and  learn,  the  actual  loss  of 
plants  in  this  neighbourhood  is  very  much  less  than  was  antici- 
pated even  late  in  the  past  spring.  We  have,  I  think,  greater 
reason  to  look  forward  to  the  forthcoming  winter  with  fear  for 
the  safety  of  such  as  were  killed  to  the  ground,  or  severely 
checked  (as  in  the  case  of  Qu^rcus  Plex)  last  winter,  and  are  now 
remaining  only  in  a  young  and  weak  or  sickly  state,  than  we  had 
last  spring,  to  look  forward  with  concern  for  the  appearance  of 
our  shrubberies,  &c.,  for  the  then  ensuing  summer. 

Botanic  Garden^  Oxford^  Oct.  25.  1838. 


Art.  IV.  The  Winter  of  1837-8  at  Munich,  and  its  Effect  on  the 
Plants  there.  By  M.  L.  C.  Seitz,  Royal  Court  and  Botanic  Gar- 
dener at  Munich,  from  the  '*  Garten  Zeitung  "  for  August,  1838. 

As  the  past  winter  has  by  no  means  been  one  of  common  oc- 
currence, and  as  its  severity  and  duration  have  been  felt  every 
where,  and  even  in  the  south,  I  thought  it  would  not  be  unin- 
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teresting  in  many  respects  to  describe  the  character  !l  displayed 
here;  because^  compared  with  information  on  the  subject  re- 
ceited  from  warmer  situations,  it  appears  to  have  1>een  milder 
here  than  there.  Allow  me,  therefore,  to  subjoin  my  observations. 
Sportsmen  and  country  people  generally  prophesied  a  cold 
winter,  from  the  thickness  of  the  plumage  of  the  feathered  tribe, 
and  the  appearance  of  birds  of  passage ;  but  the  latter  end  of 
autumn,  or  rather  the  commencement  of  winter,  proved  the  con- 
trary. The  weather  in  October  was  not  dry,  as  is  usually  the 
case  here,  but  varied  alternately  with  rain  and  hail,  and  just  about 
as  much  frost  as  was  necessary  for  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  In  ge- 
neral the  trees  have  completely  ripened  their  summer  shoots,  and 
are  deprived  of  their  foliage,  before  November.  Instead  of  which, 
favoured  by  the  weather,  the  first  days  of  November  that  year 
afforded  an  unusual  treat  to  the  inhabitants  of  Munich.  I  allude 
to  the  gay  appearance  of  the  cemetery,  which  on  ^\l  Sttints^  day 
displayed  the  richness  of  an  ornamental  flower-garden ;  and  on 
that  day  which  is  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  the  departed, 
the  most  beautiful  sunshine  attracted  thousands  to  enter  the  ce- 
metery, to  enjoy  the  promenade,  and  to  shed  tears  of  affection 
on  the  ashes  of  their  relations  and  friends  which  repose  there. 
The  all  powerful  influence  of  afiection  was  strongly  manifested 
on  this  occasion ;  for,  if  a  flower-show  had  been  exhibited,  it  is 
hardly  possible  that  more  beautiful  and  rare  plants  could  have 
been  displayed ;  while  in  the  cemetery  their  beauty  was  increased 
by  the  numerous  sepulchral  monuments  which  they  adorned. 
These  beautiful  days  were  followed  by  heavy  rains,  and  some 
snow,  which  was  not  of  long  continuance,  but  varied  frdm  one 
extreme  to  another  every  week,  which  might  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  very  frequent  changes  of  the  wind,  as  it  was  in  ^very 
point  of  the  compass  almost  every  day.  Some  days  the  ther- 
mometer fell  below  +  2^  and  S""  of  Reaumur  (27*"  and  25^  Fahr.), 
but  it  soon  rose  again  to  —  8°  or  10°  Reaum.  (50°  or  52®  Fahr.) ; 
and  I  should  have  been  in  doubt  as  to  there  being  any  necessity 
for  protecting  the  tender  plants,  had  I  not  known,  from  the  ex-  . 
perience  of  preceding  years,  that  mild  sunless  (scheinlos)  \i^ntet^s 
do  more  harm  than  severe  ones.  AH  kinds  of  out-door  laoou'r 
could  still  be  performed  quite  easily ;  and  the  black  'Niess^tsniffs^ 
the  marsh  violet,  the  honeysuckle,  &c.,  began  to  come  into  flower. 
The  weather  continued  in  this  way  till  about  the  middle  of  De-  ^ 
cember,  when  the  east  wind  set  in,  and  seemed  to  give  the 
weather  a  more  decided  character,  as  the  thermometer  indicated 
—  15®  R^aum.  (1^  below  zero  Fahr.)  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  16th.  But  in  the  night  of  the  18th  a  violent  stormy  wind 
blew  from  the  south-west,  which  continued  to  the  2i6th,and  brought 
heavy  rain,  and  the  temperature  often  rose  to  +12  R^aum. 
(58°  Fahr.)     Thus,  Christmas  passed  over  without  its  having 
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adorned  its  usual  character,  andj  instead  of  snow,  tJbe  rain  fell  in 
torrents,  as  It  does  in  the  tropics,  so  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
that  persons  in  the  open  air  protected  themselves  from  it  On 
the  27th  the  warmth  diminished  by  degrees,  so  that  the  thermo*- 
meter  fell  to  — 6^  Reaum,  (19^  Fahr.)at  the  end  of  December. 
The  windf  however,  was  always  varying  from  east  to  west,  the 
weather  dull  and  foggy ;  so  that  there  was  not  a  single  day 
which  had  not  an  injurious  effect  on  man  and  plants.  The 
plants  in  the  green-houses  were  often  so  covered  with  moisture, 
that  the  houses  were  obliged  to  be  heated  in  order  to  dry  them. 

From  New  Year's  day  the  wind  blew  more^  from  the  north 
and  north-east,  the  weather  cleared  up,  and  the  cold  increased 
on  the  2d  to  —  9"^  Reaum.  (11''  Fabr.).  The  first  snow  fell  on 
the  5th  of  January,  when  the  thermometer  was  at  -*-  4^  Reaum. 
(23^  Fabr.) ;  it  was  small,  and  not  in  flakes,  which  indicates 
continued  cold;  and  on  the  9th  the  glass  was  at  —  15°  Reaum. 
(l*"  below  zero  Fahr.);  on  the  15th  at  — 16°  Reaum.  (3«^  below 
zero  Fahr.) ;  and  on  the  23d  morning,  at  six  o'clock,  the  cold  had 
increased  to  — 19|°  R^aum.  (12®  below  zero  Fahr.).  It  snowed 
again  between  the  14th  and  15th,  but  not  much  ;  and  clear 
days, and  nights  followed,,  accompanied  by  an  almost  continued 
north  and  north-east  wind.  The  covering  of  snow  in  this  neigh* 
bourhood,  at  this  time,  did  not  amount  to  more  than  scarcely 
half  a  foot,  in  thickness,  through  which  the  cold  could  easily 
penetrate,  and,  therefore,  great  fears  w^ere  entertained  for  plants 
in  the  open  air.  Those  on  the  contrary,  under  glass,  were  re- 
vived and  strengthened  by  th.e  beneficial  rays  of  the  sun.  The 
whole  of  January  was  equally  cold  ;  apd.it  was  only  on  the  29th 
at  noon,  that  the  glass  rose  to  4-2°  Reaum.  (36°  Fahr.);  and  on 
the  31st,  at  the  sanie  hour,  to  +4°  R^um.  (41°  Fahr.),  and 
at  night  it  fell  again  below  zero  Reaum.  (32°  Fahr.)  On  the 
same  day  the  wind  veered  to  the  west,  and  brougbt  snow,  which 
was  followed  by  rain  in  the  evening,  and  held  out  the  hope 
that  the  glass  would  rise,  as  we  were  now  in  February.  The 
barometer  was  seldom  in  unison  with  the  weather,  and  when 
it  fell  tQ  3\&'\on  the  26th  of  January;  we  had,  indeed,  foggy 
dsysy  but  no  wind. 

A  thaw  eeased  to  be  looked  for  on  the  2d  of  February,  as  the 
cold  reconunenced,  and  the  thermojneter  indicated  — 15°  R^aum. 
(1°  l)elow  zero  Fahr.)  on  the  8th»  ^q^ompanied  by  some  snow. 
On  the  same  day  the  wind  veered  from  the  east  to  the  south,  and 
at  middav  the  thermometer  had  risen  to  +  3°  R^aum,  (38°  Fahr.); 
and  on  tne  9th,  at  the  same  hour,  to  +  10°  R^aum.  (54°  Fahr.), 
accompanied  by  south  wind,  and  beautiful  sunshine,  so  that  it 
thawed  during  the  night.  From  the  10th  to  the  12th  of  Feb- 
ruary the  thermometer  began  to  fall,  after  the  wind  had  changed 
to  the  west,  and  some  snow  had  fallen.     On  the  13th  the  wind 
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returned  to  the  north-east,  aud  the  cold  increased  considerably 
till  the  16th ;  and  between  the  16th  and  19th,  during  a  north- 
east and  west  wind,  there  was  such  a  fall  of  snow,  that  in  a  short 
time  it  lay  several  feet  thick  on  the  ground*  so  that  in  the  morn- 
ing it  was  obliged  to  be  shovelled  away  from  the  houses.  On  the 
20th,  early  in  the  morning,  during  a  cold  east  wind,  the  thermo- 
meter was  at  — 14°  R6aum.  (zero  Fahr.),  which  made  it  almost 
impossible  to  remain  in  the  open  air ;  but  the  warm  rays  of  the 
sun  were  beneficial  to  the  green-house  plants.  In  this  manner 
the  month  drew  to  a  close,  without  a  breaking  up  of  the  ice ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  few  mild  days,  by  a  partial  thaw,  followed  by 
frost,  produced  such  a  hard  crust  of  ice  on  the  snow,  that  only  a 
continuation  of  south  wind  and  rain  could  melt  it. 

February,  on  the  whole,  was  not  so  cold  as  January,  but  it  was 
more  changeable,  and  more  snow  fell.  The  greatest  degree  of 
cold  in  this  month  was  15°  R^aum.  (10°  below  zero  Fahr.) ;  while 
in  Vienna,  between  the  19th  and  20th  of  February,  the  degree  of 
cold  was  — 19  J°  R^aum.  ( 12°  below  zero  Fahr.)  It  was  remark- 
able that  the  barometer,  which  on  the  1 0th  of  February  in  the 
evening  was  at  SIO^'^'SS,  was  on  the  11th  at  noon  at  SlO'^'-Sl; 
and  since  the  20th  of  October,  1825,  and  the  25th  of  February, 
when  it  was  at  306'"*93,  not  the  most  trifling  consequence  en- 
sued, or  at  least  was  not  observed  here. 

The  thaw  which  was  not  effected  in  February,  was  accom- 
plished in  March,  as  the  temperature  in  the  beginning  of  that 
month  rose  from  +3°  to  5°  Reaum.  (38°  to  41°  Fahr.),  accom- 
panied by  a  west  wind,  and  warm  rain  ;  which  soon  caused  the 
two  months'  covering  of  ice  and  snow  to  disappear,  and  presented  a 
welcome  scene  to  the  eye.  Rain  and  snow  followed,  which  speed- 
ily unfettered  the  icy  bands  of  the  soil ;  and  the  winds  of  March^ 
which  succeeded,  prepared  it  for  cultivation. 

It  may  be  seen  from  this  account  that  the  preceding  winter  at 
Munich  can  by  no  means  be  said  to  have  been  severe,  although 
of  long  duration,  which,  indeed,  surprised  us,  as  we  are  ac- 
customed to  a  continued  change,  and,  according  to  all  appear- 
ances, we  may  anticipate  another  normal  (average)  year. 

As  soon  as  the  weather  permitted,  I  examined  the  fruit  trees, 
and  tender  shrubs,  and  found,  to  my  great  joy,  that  the  un- 
protected vines,  peach,  apricot,  pear,  or  plum  trees,  had  not 
suffered  at  all. 

I  next  examined  the  state  of  the  forcing  department.  Al- 
though the  commencement  of  winter  was  so  favourable,  the  dull 
foggy  days  towards  the  end  of  December  and  beginning  of  Janu- 
ary were  very  injurious.  There  was,  therefore,  but  little  to 
be  seen  in  the  kingdom  of  Flora :  even  the  hyacinth,  the  Due 
van  Thol  tulips,  and  polyanthus  narcissus,  which  used  to  be  seen 
every  where  at  the  New  Year,  were  but  rarely  met  with.    Mr. 
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Seimal,  the  head  gardener  at  Bogenhausen,  however,  maintained 
his  usual  character,  by  having  a  display  of  the  most  beautiful 
plants  in  flower.  His  collection  of  hybrid  cinerarias,  such  as 
C.  cruenta,  lanata,  ^opulif&lia,  &c,,  is  quite  incomparable ;  also 
his  assortment  of  leucojums,  which  at  a  glance  is  the  chief  or- 
nament of  his  flower-garden,  and  which  is  increased  by  the 
high  colour  of  the  Turkish  ranunculus,  and  a  mixture  of  the 
different  varieties  of  schizanthus.  Some  nurserymen  had  beau« 
tiful  camellias,  which  were  much  in  request  during  the  time 
of  the  carnival ;  and  even  now,  the  different  kinds  of  roses 
present  a  delightful  prelude  to  the  most  enchanting  period  of 
the  year. 

The  fruit-forcing  department,  by  the  court  gardener  Effner, 
displays  the  greatest  luxuriance;  it  is  worthy  of  the  greatest 
consideration  and  frequent  examination,  and  a  plentiful  produce 
may  be  expected.  His  mirabelle  plums,  although  they  blos- 
somed in  the  worst  time  of  the  year,  viz.  (between  the  15th 
and  20th  of  January),  are  now  full  of  the  most  beautiful,  and 
almost  ripe,  fruit;  the  common  plum  trees  are  not  less  hope- 
ful, as  the  fruit  is  already  set ;  and  since  the  beginning  of  March 
the  cherries  have  been  in  full  blossom.  The  vines,  some  of  which 
blossomed  on  the  15th  of  February,  have  grapes  about  the  size 
of  a  large  pea,  and  in  large  bunches  ;  and  ripe  raspberries  and 
strawberries  have  been  gathered  in  great  quantities  since  De- 
cember. His  forcing  vegetable  department  was,  in  March,  in 
an  equal  state  of  forwardness.  Nowhere  were  traces  of  the 
long  winter  seen ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  refreshing  sight  of 
such  successful  culture  rather  produced  the  pleasing  impres- 
sion of  a  favourable  season. 

Judging  from  the  weather  and  the  temperature  at  the  begin- 
ning of  March,  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  month 
would  be  dry  (which  is  so  desirable  every  where),  but  the  open 
weather  only  lasted  about  a  week,  as  the  glass  fell  below  zero 
(32°  Fahr.)  on  the  9th,  and  even  4°  below  it  (23''  Fahr.),  on  the 
10th.  Thick  clouds  obscured  the  sun,  and  brought  more  snow 
than  grateful  rain,  so  that  we  rather  expected  a  renewal  of  winter, 
than  March  dust.  South  and  south-west  winds  prevailed  (dry 
east  winds  are  generally  prevalent  in  March).  It  thawed,  accom- 
panied by  rain,  from  the  14th  to  the  l7th,  and  on  the  19th,  the 
glass  rose  again  to  +  5°  R^aum.  (43°  Fahr.)  Continued  changes 
thus  went  on  during  the  latter  days  of  Mareh^  and  almost  all 
April,  when  the  thermometer  was,  on  the  second  and  third  morn- 
ing, at  3  o'clock,  at  +  9  °Reaum.  (52°  Fahr.),  and  continued  so  to 
the  6th,  and  varied  frequently  to  the  25th.  On  the  evening  of 
the  27th,  there  was  a  dreadful  storm,  with  much  rain,  but  snow 
fell  on  the  2Sth ;  and  on  the  29th  it  continued  to  fall  thick  the 
whole  day.  From  such  appearances,  it  was  natural  to  expect  a 
Vol.  XV.  —  No.  107.  f 
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frosty,  instead  of  a  miliH^'May.  Unfortutttttely,  there  was  Si"*  of 
frost  on  the  SOth  of  Apr^i,  (^nd  2^  on  th^  1st  of  May,  so  that  the 
plants  were,  indeed,  etothed  in  snowy  whiteness^  -the  ^eYnblem 
of  innocence;  but,  instead  of  youthful  joyfulness,  they  afypeared 
in  a  miserable  icy  covering. 

Thus,  in  the  beginning  of  May,  neither  gardeners  nor  fiirm^fs 
could  sow  their  seeds,  and  the  seed  corn  and  garden  seeds,  whicsb 
shonid  have  been  put  in  the  ground  in  the  beginning  of  Midreh, 
could  only  with  much  difficalty  be  sown  in  April;  and  evensuc^ 
as  peas,  onions.  Carrots,  &c.,  which  had  been  sown  earlier,  k^ 
taking  advantage  of  fiivoumble  moments,  remained  dead  ita  the 
cold  soil.  AUnost  every  plant  in  nature  was  leaSess^  the 
prospect  of  fruit  and  wrne  was  doubt  Ail,  and  it  was  mnch  feared 
that  those  plants  which  had  fortunately  escaped  the  wihter,  W6ttki 
liow  fall  a  sacrifice,  in  what  ought  to  have  been  the  most  beatf- 
tiful  time  of  the  year,  and  this,  indeed,  proved  to  be  the  ca^ 
with  the  following  ♦  — '  ' '  '    ' 

Catilpa  si^nng{efh\\tif  which  had  already  put  out  buds^  iras, 
during  those  cold  days,  killed  back  even  to  the  stron^ei^t 
branches ;  also  AttijgdtAv^  communis  and  sibtrica,  the  misM^erty, 
the  C^rcis  Siliqufistram  and  canadensis,  ZJiosp^i'os  Lc*us,  'SPilla 
diba,  all  the  sp^ies  of  Jilidans,  Prtinus  pi!imila,  atid  i2ide5'stln- 
guineum,  were  all  severely  injured.  The  latter  lost  thepditfts 
of  the  present' year's  shoot's  (defe  jahrigeii  Holzes),  but  it  flbWered 
beautiftilly  on  the  old  wood.  The  chferry  trees  ^Iso  iitifii>^ed, 
particularly  the  Weiaksdfni  also  several  of  the  vines  whkh' had 
been  pruned,  with  the  exception  of  the  blue  August  Traub^j  whidi 
is  the  mosft  saitable  fbr'our  climate.  Hardly  a  single  tree  has 
been  entirely  killed  by  the  last  winter's  (rost,  bat  they  hate^ 'All 
suffered  more  or  less;  particularly  ^cer  macroph5'lluni  and 
nigrum;  the  yonng  stocks  of  Aildnlus  glandulcVsa,  /Viinus 
prostrelta,  Cyd&iia,  and  the  species  of  JSIaeagnus,  only  oh  the 
present  year*6  wood ;  all  the  jPlatanus,  and  2Zh6s  vernik.  'jB.  C15il- 
nus;  "which  dies  almost  evidry  winter  with  us,  remmned  tlife  yetir 
uninjured.  (R.  Coriaria  does  not  stand  out  here  iti  all).  SkVfK 
babyl6nica,  and  the  variety  with  corled  leaves  (&  b;  cri^{)a) ; 
several  of  the  /tosaceae^  ^nth  as  Jlf^spilas  germ^nlica  and'  (SrhithH, 
Cratae'^gus  ponctllta,  prae'cbx,  eliiptica,  pentaigyna,  Pyracafiftha, 
and  even  Oxyacantha,  with  many  others,  have  also  suflfenid 
]nutth,'but  more  in  consequence  of  the  dryness  of  the  early  part 
of  th^  summer,  than  from  the  severity  of  the  winter.  This  was 
al^tbe  case,  in  the  spring  of  1837,  with  many  groups  of  ^Ver 
tataricum,  Negindo  yraxinif()Iium,  and  many  poplars  and  species 
of  ashes.  We  may  probably  live  to  see  similar  consequences  in 
fiiture  successive  years. 

'  On  the  contrary,  the  following,  which   we   consider   tender, 
stood  th^  early  winter's  cold  without  the  least  injury ;  viz.  ^^cer 
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lobatuiQ,  neapolitaDUD)».  peuivsj^lvarujCUm^.LobQl^'iV  ovi^vi^ ;  ^e- 
^^/MbyVaxiAifoliucn  var*  crispum ;  (Xrnus.eurppfBVtt  rptuodifolia ; 
idiUntus  glanduloaa,  Salisbuna  «djantif61i4»,..  G^mnocladus 
caoad^G^sijB,  Flanera  Richard/,  O'strya  vulgari^^  JVl^(^^ra  auran- 
tiaca ;  Prunus  nigra,  serotina ;  Cotoaea^ter  ajfThii^ ,  acuminata, 
Nttfn^iularia,  and  [?]  uniflara;  species  of  .Calyc6qthi|s»  Hydran- 
gea ^^6rci£olia,  Pmmia  Mo&tani  JRhodod^dron  sp*,  i^\eB,  sp. 
(junder  ^  slight  covering),  iSpirae^a  b6iU  and  ^A^^j^,  C(§ltis, 
Colutea  (which  are  generally  killed  down  evefty  yea^,  even  to 
the  root  stock  ?  TVurzel  Stock\  Gleditschio^  APO^^ph^*  JSophora 
j^po^ica,  XaAthoxylum  yiaxineuroi  hibiscus  svriacqs,  and  all 
the  kin4$  of  Ribes.  There  was  no  particulai*  injiiry  done  to  the 
roses^  .except  a  few  of  the  most  valuable  kiads«  ,  The  .kipds  of 
ti^  pine  and  Qr  tribe  which  can  be  grown  here  sXoq^  the  winter 
yifiU ;  such  as  Pious  iStr^bus,  canadensis,  bal&^)e%  [?]  mariana, 
i^inaster^  LariciPirigAda;  Juniperus  virgipiana,  probata ;  Thuja 
occidentalis  {T.  oriental  is  and  Tax6dium..distich^ip ,  never  at- 
jtaU)  agr^at  age  here).  The  frui£  trees  pply  suSefed  irpm  the 
late-  frosts ;  at  the  same  time,  in  many  places,  there  are  apples, 
apricots,  and  green  gages  and  other  .plums,  m  abundance*  On 
reti^oving  t^ie  winter  covering  of  beech  leaves  from  plants,  in  the 
open  air,  they  wiere  almost  all  found  alive,  and  in  a  he$ldiy  state : 
and  it  excited  not  a  little  astonishment,  to  &id  sm^U  |)l9^lis.ative, 
that, bad  b^en,  entirely  left  to  their  fate ;  such  as,,,for.  i^x^mple, 
i^ome  species  of  Calceolaria,  /^erbena,  sevyeral  NeappliMia  .Cruci- 
fera?  a4}d  lAUkcesdi  Rohdea  japonica,  (7xalis.crass!ic^^U3»  Pole^ 
mdioiMm  mexicanum,  pulchelIiira;Xyfim;^hiadi^bia,^nf^f^Uo)4es; 
Michauxia  campaouloides;  Perula  lieapolitana,  Cki^itaaa;  ^seli 
buchtormense,  gummiferum;  Tencrium  jj^^rum^  oriental^;  ^^n- 
themiB  nobilis  romana,  species  of  Zria/m,  and  manyo^th^rs.- 

The  aquarium,  covered  in  ^e  most  siix^e.mai3P)er,  did  not 
freeae  in  the  least,  which  was  partly  owing  .to. thi^.upip^j^rupted 
flow  of  the  water ;  all  the  plariti;  il  contain,e4  w^^,.  found  in 
a  good  state,  and  even  Calla  tiethiopica  ^mlA^yiopih^V^easrulea 
were  foand  alive.  ^    .  \         I  .» 

£!rom  these  few  remarks,  the  ikvourable  result  ^f  .the  eifect  of 
the»  winti^r  on  the  plants  here  may  be  readily  per^eiYe(}»  and  I 
sbi|U  consider  myself  fortunate  if  I  never  live  t^  ^ee^pne  more 
des^uctive>  ,  . 

In  t^  o^ht  of  the  ISth  of  August,  after. a  beau|iful. sunny 
evening,  the  temperature  became  so  low,  that  the  thevmoo^eter, 
on  the  19th,  at  4  o'clock  in  the  mornings  in  the  botaoiic.garden, 
was  at  1°  below  zero  R^aum.  (30°  Fahr.)  In  the  g^d^^  jn  the 
suburbs,  and  in  the  adjacent  fields,  a  strong  hoar  frost  ^^s  per- 
ceived, but  no  material  injury  was  effected.  It  was  a  very  rare 
occurrence  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  the  more  so,  b^ause  we 
had  had  dry  warm  weather  for  many  days  previpus>  accompanied 
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by  very  little  dew.  Nobody  here  hardly  ever  remembers  so 
early  a  frost,  but  it  indeed  appears  in  general  unison  with  the 
extremes  of  this  year.  A  few  agreeable  days  in  the  month  of 
May  could  scarcely  be  enjoyed,  because  a  damp  coldness  pre- 
vailed during  the  whole  month ;  though  this,  with  the  heat  that 
followed,  was  certainly  favourable  to  vegetation,  and  put  a  cheek 
everywhere  to  the  voracious  caterpillars.  We  experienced  an 
almost  insupportable  heat  during  the  months  of  June  and  July, 
when  the  thermometer  continually  varied  between  +  23°  and  25^ 
of  Reaumur  (80°  to  85°  Fahr.).  On  the  1 5th  of  July,  at  2  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  it  was  at  -h  26*5°  R6aum.  (90°  Fahr.),  and  it  was 
feared  that  it  would  rise  still  higher  during  the  dog  days ;  but, 
after  a  storm  on  the  26th  of  July,  when  the  vicinity  of  Lands- 
berg,  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  was  visited  by  a  destructive  fall 
of  hail,  the  temperature  became  so  low  with  us,  that  it  was  felt 
painfully.  At  first,  it  was  supposed  that  this  was  occasioned  by 
the  storm,  but  we  were  soon  informed  that  the  like  is  experienced 
even  in  warmer  countries.  Thus  passed  away  those  days  (which 
in  other  years  are  so  warm),  in  continual  rain  and  cold,  till  the 
10th  of  August,  when  dry  and  warm  weather  again  set  in,  and 
the  countryman^  in  most  places,  had  the  satisfaction  of  housing 
his  fruit.  A  tract  of  country,  however,  including  Regensburg, 
and  a  mile  and  a  half  round  it  in  breadth,  and  five  miles  in 
length,  was  visited  by  a  tremendous  hail  storm  on  the  5th  of  this 
month,  when  birds  and  small  animals  were  found  killed  by  it, 
and  the  hope  of  fruit  was  annihilated  for  many  years  to  come. 
{Garten  Zeitujig^  No.  36.  p.  286.,  Aug.  1838.) 


Art.  V.  Botanicaly  Floriculturalj  and  Arboricultural  Notices  on 
the  Kinds  of  Plants  nexioly  introduced  into  British  Gardens  and 
Plantations^  or  which  have  been  originated  in  them  ;  together  tvith  ad- 
ditional Information  respecting  Plants  {whether  old  or  new)  already 
in  Cultivation :  the  whole  intended  to  serve  as  a  perpetual  Supplement 
to  the  "  Encyclopcedia  of  Plants^'  the  "  Hortus  Britannicusy"  the 
"  Hortus  Lignosusy'  and  the  "  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britan- 


mcum.'* 


Curtis* s  Botanical  Magazine  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 

seven  plates;  3^.  6d.  coloured,  3^.  plain.     Edited  by  Sir  William 

Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c. 
Edwards*s  Botanical  Register;  in  monthly  numbers,  new  series,  each 

containing  six  plates ;  3^.  6d.  coloured,  3^.  plain.    Edited  by  Dr. 

Lindley,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 
Maund*s  Botanic  Garden,  or  Magazine  of  Hardy  Flower  Plants  ctil- 

tivated  in  Great  Britain;   in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 

four  coloured  figures  in  one  page;  large  paper  Is.Sd.,  small' 15. 

Edited  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 
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Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany ^  and  Register  qf  Flowering  Plants; 
in  monthly  numbers;  large  8vo;  2s*  6d.  each. 

The  Floral  Cabinet;  in  monthly  numbers,  4to  ;  2s.  Gd,  each.  Con- 
ducted by  G.  B.  Knowles,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c.  and  Fre- 
derick Westcott,  Esq.,  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Birmingham 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society. 

The  Botanist ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing  four  plates,  with 
two  pages  of  letterpress;  8vo;  large  paper,  2s.  6d,;  small  paper, 
Is.  6d.  Conducted  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  tho 
University  of  Cambridge. 

"RJNUNCULA^CEJE. 

son.  PLATYSTE'MON 

\eioc&rpu»  FUch.  S[  Mejfer  tmootb.fhiited,  O    or  1    Jn.au    Siberia    1837.    8    oo    Fl.  cab.  S.  p.  129 

This  plant,  which  appears  nothing  more  than  a  smooth- 
fruited  variety  of  P.  californicus,  was  raised  in  the  Botanic 
Garden,  Birmln^am,  from  Russian  seeds.  It  grows  vigoroudy, 
and  both  it  and  P.  californicus  have  ripened  abundance  of  seeds. 
{Fhr.  Cab.y  Nov.) 

Violdeea:. 

701.  n*OLA  fftcn  palm^  var.  variegilta,  3oi.  GartLt  Ko.  ^5. 

A  variety  of  Fiola  palmata,  which  has  the  flowers  variegated 
with  blue  and  white.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America.  {Bot. 
Gard.y  Jan.) 

'iHalvacece. 

2011.  PAVO^N/^  SchrlnW/Spreng.,  Bot  Mag.,  3692.  -^ 

SjfnoH^met :  £013  Lebret6iite  17925  cocclnea  Sckrank, 

Sprengel  considers  this  species  to  belong  to  Pavonm,  and, 
consequently,  has  united  Lebret6nm  to  that  genus.  A  plant  of 
it  received  from  the  Botanic  Garden,  Berlin,  flowered  freely  in 
the  stove  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh,  in  July,  1837 ;  "  but 
though  its  blossoms  are  of  considerable  size,  and  not  destitute  of 
beauty,  the  plant  will  probably  never  be  a  favourite  in  cultivation, 
because  its  flowers  are  only  expanded  during  the  forenoon,  and  the 
shrub  is  coarse,  and  in  no  degree  attractive."   {Bot.  Mag.y  Nov.) 

2005i  NUTTA'LLZi<  grandiabra  PaxL  Mag,  qf  Bot.^  r.  p.  217. 
fSynonyme :  17844  N.  digit&ta  Dick. 

"  It  appears  to  thrive  best  in  a  somewhat  sheltered  situation, 
though  we  believe  it  to  be  quite  hardy.  Any  open  loamy  soil 
will  be  found  suitable ;  and,  under  favourable  circumstances,  it 
will  sometimes  attain  the  height  of  3  ft  or  4  ft.,  all  its  branches 
being  studded  with  flowers."  The  seeds  ripen  abundantly,  and 
the  plant  may  be  increased  by  them,  or  by  "  cuttings  of  the 
young  shoots,  taking  care  to  avoid  those  which  evince  any  dis- 
position to  flower."     [Paxt.  Mag.  of  Bot. ^  Nov.) 

soot  JfAOiVA 
17830  minidta  var.  Creedna. 

Synonyme :  M.  Cxeediui  Hook.|  BoL  Mag.,  t  3696. 
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A  very  pretty  red-flowere4  mallow,  raised  by  Mr.  Pentw  of 
the  Milfprtl  l^ursery,  and  named  by  him  in  honour  of  Mr.  Cree 
of  the  Addlestone  Nursery,  an  excellent  practical  botanist  and 
cultivator, ,  (BoU  Mag.p  Dec.) 

9014.  .HTBI'SCUS 

•Catncr6ii/ KbowL  A  l!V\Bit.     4i  CD   Mr  1     Jn     Ro     Martngatogf    18S7.    C   ixp   91.  ad)u^ii82. 

A  pretty  species  of  //ibiscus,  raised  in  the  Birnsingham 
Botanic  Garden,  from  seeds  collected  by  missionaries  in  the 
Island  of  Madagascar,  and  naniedin  compliment  to  Mr.  Cameiron^ 
**  the  able  and  indefatigable  curator  of  that  garden."  The  phnt 
is  of  very  slow  growth,  and  will  probably  long  continue  rare,  as 
it  has  neither  produced  any  lateral  shoots  for  cuttings,  nor  ripened 
any  seeds.  {Moral  Cabinet^  Jan.) 

Leguminosa* 

194a  HO^VEi#  Cffr.e2. 

•ManglMJ  Lindl.    Capt  Mwigltt'i    «.  uJ     pr    1    Ja    P    Swao  River    1936.    C    co    Bot.  reg.  9d 

"  A  green-house  shrub,  requiring  plenty  of  light  and  air, 
but  not  particularly  delicate.  It  is  readily  increased  by  cut- 
tings." It  is  one  of  the  many  fine  plants  which  we  owe  to  the 
botanic  zeal  of  Oafftain  James  Mangles,  and  it  is  therefore  most 
appropriately  named  afber  him.     (See  BoL  Beg^  Nov.) 

+  Mimosa  marginiUa  Dec.  *^  A  shrubby  plant,  half-hardy, 
prostrate,  and  producing  long  slender  shoots,  which  have.ilA 
elegant  appearance  if  allowed  to  hang  down  from  the  rafters  df 
a  green-house/'  The  flowers,  are  purple,  and  are  plaoedon  veiry 
long  peduncles.  It  will  not  only  live,  but  increase  rapidly,  in  . 
the  open  border,  as  the  branches,  if  suiiered  to  rest  Oct- 'the 
ground,  will  throw  oot  roots  at  every  joint  '^  It  is  said  to  have 
survived  the  winter  of  18S6-«7  in  the  open  border;  in  the  nui^ 
series  it  is  sold  under  the  names  of  M.  mexicana,  scandens,  and 
prostrata."     (5.  M.  JS.,  Nov.,  No.  1.52.) 

Rosacea, 

1528.  POTENTI'LLA  Cof  bot  r.  223. 

•femiginea       rustynsoloured      k  A     or  1    jLau      O.b      hybrid     185&      P     oo     P^xt  ma(. 

This  is  a  hybrid  between  P«  atrosanguinea  and  P.  pedate. 
The  foliage  resembles  that  of  the  latter  species ;  and  the  flowers 
are  of  a  deep  orange,  richly  tinted  with  dark  brown.  **  It  'was 
raised  about  three  years  ago,  and  presented  to  Messrs.  Rollisson 
of  the  Tooting  Nursery,  by  a  friend."  {Pajrt.  Mag.  of  Boi*, 
Nov.) 

Onagrdcece. 

118a  FU'CHSJi*  ^^  •  -  j.j^ 

•cylindriU^a  LindL     cyWnAAcaA-floweted    jm  ^    el   S    au    8    Mexico   1887*    C   pi.  "JUL  reg. 

This  species  has  been  already  noticed  (p.  375.)  as  haviifig 
appeared  in  the  Bot  Reg,  Miscellany.  Dr.  Lindley  observes 
of  the  male  and  female  flowers  of  this  genus,  that  "  the  latter 
are  the  less  showy  of  the  two,  their  flowers  not  being  half  the 
size  of  those  of  the  males."  He  also  remarks  that  some  plants  have 
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ajl  their  i^ow^rs  mjale,  and  others  all  female.  ^^According  to  Profes- 
sor !^cc^*iqi  all  the  small-flowered  Mexican  species,  with  enclosed 
stamens,  are  polygamous/'  (Bat.  Beg.i  Dec. ;.  and  pL  Cab.,  Jan.) 
Metasiom&cea,  \         .\   '  •     • 

+  Medinilla  erythrophylla  LindK  '  A'  small  shrub,  witJi  bright 
rosecolouved  flowers,  arranged  in  axillary  cymes.  The  leaves 
are  of  a  deep  red  when  yoang,  but  \  they  beooaie  of  ^  bright 
svten:when  old.  This  rare  and  beautiful  plant  wpis  sent  home 
fromindib  by  Mr.  Gibson.  .  {B.  M*  JH^  Nov.»  No.  158.) 
Al^ngi&ccse. 

3341.  MA'MLEA,  08907  b^ow'^iAf  Bo«ti^  Jhif.  A«;  Sd  ner.  6U 

This  tree,  which  is  a  native  of  Sylhet^  has  bean  in  the  country 
many  years,  for  Dr.  Lindley  mentions  that  be  hns  a  specimen  of 
it,  which  was  dried  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden  by  Donn 
in  1805,  though  it  has  "  not  found  its  way  before  into  any  work 
containing  fi^iures  of  plants."     IBot.  l^eg.j  Nov.) 

Cicte^/  '  -'^ 

S35&  MELOCA'CTUS  deprgua  Book.,  flattened. 

Siffum^tneB:  CVctui  mi3  deprfifM  2)fc.«  ficbino^Mlvi  dtprlsn  Z^A.  4  0. 

^  This'  is  one  of  the  few  Cictesa  which  have  rewarded  Mr. 
Gardenei^s  researches  in  the  vicinity  .of  Peraambuco ; ''  from 
which  place  several  specimens  of  this  species  '^  were  sent  to 
Woburn  Abbey,  and  to  the  Gtasgovir.>  Botanio  Garden.  The 
flowiei'  isat  present  unknown,  probably  it  is  small  and  red,  like 
what*  we  know  of  other  Melocacti;  but  they  had  blossomed 
freely  prerious  to  their  having  been  embarked ;  and  after  their 
arfi\^  copious  seed««ve8s6ls  wete  prdduced,  long,  and  of  a  deli- 
ct transpai^nt  rose  coiour^  which,  rising  in  a  circle  considerably 
above  tihe  crown  of  red  aculd,  preseoted  an  appearance  perhaps 
more i^triking  than  the  flowers  themselves."     (Bot.  Mag.^  Nov.) 

Saa^ifragdcece. 

ACROPHY'LLUM  venftsum  Benth.,  Bot  Na  95. 
Synongme  t  WeimnfinDMi  vendM  Fl.  Cs^. 

Caprifolidcea.^ 

m.  LltXI!£Stirir^  5043  taaulm,  mOL;  Bat.  Beg.  im^%j^  und  Atf.  M0g.  t.3699.    See  abo  Arb,  BrU, 
•g.  827.^  afid  Gard.  Mag.  xiii.  flg.  1. 

.  .Bj[  the  figure, of  this  plant  in  the  Botanic  liegister  (or  January, 
]i83P«  tlfe  ^ow^rs  appear  to  have  crimson  bracteas,  instead  of 
pu^ie  ones,, as  described  in  our  Arboretum  Britannicum^  vol.  ii. 
p.  1060.  From  the  specimen  raised  in  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden,  from  seeds  sent  there  by  Dr.  Royle,  it  does  not  appear 
so  ornamental  as  it  was  expected  to  be ;  but  it  is  hardy,  having 
sastained  the  severe  cold  of  1&3 7-* 8  without  protection.  {Bot. 
R^gvt^W")  A  plant  in  \\\e,  Edinl:)urgh  Botanic  Garden  flowered 
in, July,  1838,  in  mp^erate  heat;  and  according  to  the  figure  in 
th^f  Botanical  Magazine^  with  larger  leaves,  but  paler  bracteas, 
tliiaq^jth^  JHpv^cultural  Society's  (jarilen.  (Bot.  Mag.^  Jan.)  Dr. 
Li^idlipy  i^y^:  —  "  Although  not  so  handsome  as  was  anticipated, 
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Leycesteria  may  become  more  ornamental  as  it  grows  older  and 
acquires  a  larger  size.  The  best  method  of  improving  the  ap^ 
pearance  of  the  plant  will  be  to  station  it  where,  without  being 
exposed  to  a  very  dry  atmosphere,  it  is  fully  under  the  influence 
of  light.  It  becomes  yellow  and  unhealthy  in  front  of  a  south 
wall ;  but  flourishes  in  an  exposure  to  the  east  or  west.  It  mul- 
tiplies freely  by  cuttings  or  layers.*'  (BoL  Reg.^  Jan.) 
CompSsita, 

84091  HELIA'NTUUS  Si9i0  n6Uis  WUId.,  Bot  mag.  3689/ 

The  Helianthus  mollis  of  Willdenow  has  been  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  H.  pubdscens  Vahl,  which  was 
figured  in  the  Botanical  Register^  t.  524. ;  but,  on  comparing 
them,  that  figure  appears  essentially  different  from  the  present 
plant.  H.  pubdscens  was  also  figured  in  the  Botanical  Maga- 
zinCf  t  2778. :  but  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  supposes  this  not  to 
be  the  species  described  by  Vahl,  but  the  H.  tomentosus 
of  Michaux;  and  that,  with  H.  mollis,  there  are  three  distinct 
species. 

The  H.  mollis  now  described  is  a  perennial,  about  4  ft.  high, 
with  the  stems  more  or  less  scabrous,  and  deeply  tinged  witn 
dark  purple.  The  leaves  are  ovate-lanceolate,  mostly  on  very 
short  footstalks,  slightly  tapering  at  the  base,  and  acuminate 
at  the  point.  They  are  generally  glabrous,  and  dark  green 
above;  and  pale,  glaucous,  or  dotted  more  or  less  copiously 
.with  soft  down,  beneath.  The  margin  of  the  adult  leaves  is 
rather  distantly,  and  not  deeply,  serrated.  The  petals  are  of  a 
bright  yellow,  and  somewhat  linear.     {Bot.  Mag,,  Nov.) 

2SS3.  ^TELICHRY^SUM  Fi.  Sa,  and  BoL  no.  92. 

•macr&nthum  Benth.    large-flowered    O     or  2    au.s    W    Swan  River    1838.    S    co    Bot  reg.  2d 

A  native  of  the  Swan  River,  which,  according  to  the  Botanical 
Register^  appears  to  have  first  flowered  in  the  garden  of  Robert 
Mangles,  Esq.,  Sunning  Hill ;  but,  in  the  Botanist^  it  is  stated  that 
it  was  first  brought  to  Europe  by  the  Baron VonHiigel,  who  raised 
plants  of  it  in  his  garden  at  Hietzing,  near  Vienna ;  from  which 
place  plants  were  obtained  by  Messrs.  Rollisson,  at  Tooting.  It 
is  stated  in  the  Botanist,  that  it  requires  to  be  kept  in  the  green- 
house ;  but  we  saw  it  ourselves  last  summer  flowering  beautifully 
in  the  open  ground,  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Rogers,  Eaton 
Square,  Pimlico.  It  somewhat  resembles  the  common  white 
variety  of  the  //elichrysum  bracteatum ;  but  the  flowers  are 
much  larger,  and  of  a  rich  cream  colour,  rather  than  pure  white ; 
and  the  petals  have  beautiful  rosy  tips.  (See  Bot.  Reg.,  Nov. ; 
the  Botanist,  Nov. ;  and  Paxt.  Mag.  of  Bot.,  Dec.) 

8873.  STE'V/^ 

*fa8cicul&ri»2)^.    close.headed    ^i ]     pr    1  or  W    Mexico    1837.    C    co    Bot  reg.  Sd  «er.  55t 

. .  "  A  pretty,  sweet-scented  green-^house  plant ;  .  .  .  a  native  of 
Mexico,  whence  the  seeds  which  produced  the  plant  figured^ 
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were  imported  by  G.  F.  Dickson,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  and  presented 
to  the  Hordcultural  Society."     {Bot^  Iteg*^  Nov.) 

2357.  A*8TEK 

cassiar&bicus  ?  Fisch.  4-  Mey.      A      or  2     s      P      Russia      1834.      D     co      Bot.  gard.  no.  672. 

Nearly  allied  to  A.  -/imellus,  but  superior  in  depth  of  colour 
and  vigour  of  growth,  and  a  more  abundant  flowerer.  It  was 
raised  in  the  Birmingham  Horticultural  Society's  Garden  in 
1834,  from  seeds  received  from  Russia.  "  It  may  probably  be 
the  ^^ster  ibericus  of  Stevens,  which  De  Candolle  considered  a 
variety  of  ^melius."     {Bot.  Gard.y  Dec.) 

S28a  MARSHA'LL/^ 

•csspitbsa  Nutt.     tufted    ^  jM     or  1     )1  au     P.  W     Texas     18S7.     D     co      Bot  mag.  3704 

This  species  of  Marshall/a  was  first  discovered  by  Nuttall, 
but  it  was  sent  to  England  by  Drummond,  in  his  third  collection 
of  the  seeds  of  Texas.  Seeds  sown  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic 
Garden  flowered  in  a  cool  frame  in  July  and  August.  {Bot. 
Mag,^  Jan.) 

LobelisLcess. 

fi09.  LOBE'UA 

*Tain5sa  Benth.    branching    ^  A    or  2     jn.o     D.B     Swan  River     1838.    D     co    Bot.  no.  99L 

A  pretty,  free-growing,  perennial  Lob^b'flr,  raised  in  the  garden 
of  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  from  seeds  received  from 
the  Swan  River,  by  Captain  James  Mangles,  R.N.  "  It  ap- 
pears confined  to  South  Western  Australia,  for  the  specimens 
received  from  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Register^  t-  2014.,  are  probably  the  true  Lobel/a  heterophylla, 
or  some  other  allied  species."  It  remains  in  flower  in  great 
beauty  for  several  months,  and  grows  very  freely,  either  singly, 
or  in  beds ;  requiring  only  winter  protection  from  frost.  It 
continues  to  flower  a  long  time  after  being  gathered  and  placed 
in  a  room."     {Botanist^  Nov.) 

Gesnerid^cesd. 

1702.  GL0XI'N/i4 

•m&xima     greatest    £  CS     or  1     jl.au     P.W    hybrid    1837.    D    8.p     Paxt  mag.  of  bot  v.  219. 

This  is  a  hybrid  raised  in  the  Epsom  Nursery,  from  G. 
$pin6sa,.and  G.  Candida.  The  flower  is  very  large,  and  white, 
with  a  deep  stain  of  mazarin  blue,  or  purple,  in  the  mouth  of  the 
corolla.     (Paxt.  Mag.  ofBot.^  Nov.) 

*Cyrtandrhcecc. 

*iESCHYNA'NTHUS  Jack.      The  ^chtnanthus.      (From  aischuno,  to  be  ashamed,  and  anthos, 
a  flower;  colour.)  TPaxt.  mag.  of  bot  v.  241. 

*grandifl5ru8  dr.  Don     large-flowered     i^  O     or  5     auj     S     B.6.Y    Khoseea    1838.    C    p.r.w 
Synonffmea:  IncarvlUea  parasitica  Roxb.,  Trichosp^rmum  grandiflbrum  D.  Don» 

This  is  one  of  the  most  splendid,  and  at  the  same  time  one  of 
the  most  remarkable,  plaiits  which  have  ever  been  introduced 
into  this  country.  It  is  an  epiphytal  twining  shrub,  with  a 
large  head  or  umbel  of  splendid  orange- scarlet  flowers,  each 
flower  as  large  as  the  flower  of  the  foxglove.  This  superb 
plant  was  one  of  those  brought  home  by  Mr.  John  Gibson,  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire's  collector  in  India;  where  he  found  it  in 
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the  moist  shady  vaHeys»  among  the  KJioseea  Hills,  twining^ 
from  tree  to  tree,  and  banging  down  in  elegant  festoons ,  from 
off  which  spring  namerous  projecting  shoots,  each  of  which  lafas 
crowned  with  an  umbel  of  splendid  flowers.  The  elevation  of 
these  valleys  is  not  more  than  1000  ft,  above  the  level  of  \h^, 
sea;  and  the  plant  was  in  blossom  during  their  cold  season..  It 
has  been  generally  supposed  to  be  a  parasite,  but  Mr.  Paxlon 
found  it  to  succeed  perfectly  well,  with  the  usual  treatment  of 
epiphytes ;  observing,  from  the  description  of  its  native  habitat, 
to  keep  it  in  a  moist  and  shady  situation  during  the  growipg 
season.  It  flourished  most  luxuriantly  on  pieces  of  dead  wpod, 
to  which  it  soon  attached  itself;  as  it  emits  roots  from  every 
joint.  Mr.  Paxton  also  informs  us  that  '^  it  may  be  multiplied 
with  remarkable  facility  by  cuttings,  which  should  be  planted  in 
reduced  moss,  covered  with  a  bell  glass,  and  placed  in  a  brisk 
bottom  heat.  One  joint  will  be  sufiicient  for  the  purpose,  and 
will  form  a  strong  plant  in  a  very  short  time,  provided  it  be 
judiciously  treated."  {Paxt.  Mag.  ofBot,  Dec) 
'Ertcdceie* 

1173.  ERVCk 

pwildo-vcttlta  Jfol.    hybrid  dothed    &  lJ    pr    S    my    Fk    hybrid.    C    ^.p     BoUnist,  now  fOl 

A  pretty  hybrid  heath,  raised  by  Mr.  Williams,  gardiener  to 
John  Wilmore,  Esq.,  of  Oldford,  apparently  from  seed  of  £• 
vestlta.  {Botanist,  Jan.) 

ApoeyndcetB, 

TANGBrmA  Mdngktu  Flor.  Cab.  S.  p.  1». 
Synonyme :  550  C6rbera  4464  Minghca  Ham. 

Convolvul^ea. 

4-  Ipomo^a  tyrianthina  Lindl.  The  flowers  are  of  a  rich 
dark  purple,  and  fully  ^\  in.  long,  growing  on  long  graceful 
penduncles.  The  stem  is  shrubby,  and  the  plant  may  be  in» 
creased  by  cuttings.  This  beautiful  flower  was  introduced  by 
G.  F.  Dickson,  Esq.,  who  obtained  the  seeds  from  Mexico^  and 
presented  them  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  in  one  of  whose 
platit-houses  the  species  flowered  in  October  last.  (B.  M.  i?., 
Nov.,  No.  162.) 

^olanacecB. 

591.  SOLA'NUM 

HerberWaniiOT  Hort    Herbert's    tLQ   oif2   jn.au    P.Y  ...  18SS.  C  Lb    Paxt  mag.ofbot.^.«9. 

This  very  pretty  solanum  is  a  dwarf  neat-growing  species,  venr 
different  from  most  of  its  congeners.  The  flowers  are  of  a  dark 
purple,  with  a  yellow  stripe  up  each  petal.  Its  height  seldom 
exceeds  2  ft.,  and  its  flowers  are  seen  to  most  advantage  when 
looked  down  upon  from  above.  It  is  a  stove  plant,  and  requires 
a  humid  atmosphere.  {Paxt.  Mag.  of  Bot.,  Jan.) 

Scrophularinhcea.  ' 

1804.  COLLI'NSZ;!  rmag.'t«d6aSL 

•heteroph^Ua  NuU.    various-leaved     O     or  4   jl.au      P.W     Colombia     ISSBl     S     oo  •  Bot 
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A  very-haridsomd  species  of  Col^nsiir,  somevvha;!*  resembliog 
C.  tricolor,  but  having  much  lai'ger  and  more  showy  flowers. 
It  was  found  by  Nuttall  on  the  Columbia,  and  was  raised  at  the 
Expfet-miehtalOarden,  Edinburgh,  by  Mr.  James  M<Nab^  from 
seeds  transmitted  to  him  under  the  name  adopted,  by  Mr.  Buist 
of  Philadelph'iaf,  In  spring  last.     {Bot.  Mag,^  Dec) 

L^iatea. 

+  Gnrdoqula  hetOrkcmdes,  -  *'  Raised  by  Messrs.  Lowe  and 
Cb.  ffoiii  "Mexican  ^eeds.  It  Id  an  erect,  sweet*seented>  herbar 
ceou^  ']i^nt,  with  the  upper  part  of  its  stem  produdng  from 
er^t^'aj^n  its  'cyrhes  of"  bright  purple  flowers,  which  give  it  the 
a^li^afrattce  of  a' Set6nica.''  {B.  M.  A,  Nov.,  No.  159.) 
•  V^bendcete. 

174S. '  nbb^kA  '  rmjg.  t  S69*.,  md  yMBt  oria^.  of  tiot  v.  p,^4S, 

l«Aenirft?Uerf  0}l).A4l9fk.    GermandeiJike .  t/J    or  £   au    W.Pk    l»    Amer.    1837.    D    co    Bot. 

!' Thifr(is|  perhaps  itbeoiosl;  beautiful  of  all  the  beautiful  genus 
^erb^neu.  I^h^  plant  is  erect,  and  grows  about  2  ft.  high;  its 
flower-spike  is  genorillly  more  than  6  in.  long ;  the  flpwers  are 
of  a  delicate  pinkish  white,  gradually  deepening  into  a  rich  rosy 
pink  as  they  begin  to  decay ;  and  they  are  delightfully  fragrant. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  quite  as  hardy  as  any  of  the  other  species ; 
and^ili  ils  lof  revnorkaMy  slrongaiid  vigoro<iis> growth.  It  was  first 
d^cHbdd*  by  Sir  Wi  J;  Hooker^-  in  the  Botanical  Miscellany^ 
vol.  i.  p.  167.,  from  specimens  collected. by  Dr.  Gillies  "  from 
the  highest  ridge  of  the  Nepallata  Mountains,  in  South  America, 
at  an  elevation  of  10,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  tiie  sea."  No 
seeds  were,  however,  received  from  Dr.  Gillies,  and  the  plant 
was  introduced  by  Mr.  Tweedie,  who  found  it  on  Monte  Video, 
anfl  oh  tfee  Siigarloaf  Mountain  of  Maldonado.  It  first  fldwered 
in'<h'e''Glashevin  Botanic  Garden,  in  August,  1838.  Messrs. 
Haijilysiclei  nurserymen,  of  Musselburgh,  have  purchased  the 
wlioib  fetOck;  and,  as  It  strikes  readily  from  cuttings,  they  wiil 
iavejblafits  ready  for  safe  in  April,  1839.  [Botanical  Magazine^ 
Bixi^' PaJqton*^  magazine  of  Botany^  Dec.)  The  figure  of  f^er- 
bSha  WeucWoiife,  in  Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany^  is,  for 
botanical  accuracy  and  delicacy  of  shading  and  colouring,  equal 
to  anything  that  has  yet  appeared ;  and,  indeed,  this  periodical 
is  B4>W;e.verything  that  we  could  wish  it  to  be.  We  sincerely 
tr,u$^  tb^tj,he, editor  and  publishers  will  take  effeclual  care  that 
it  QKfes  jtjot'  degenerate  into  the  state  in  which  it  was  six  months 
ago. .  (S^e  tl,  N.  H,  in  our  preceding  volume.) 
.  J^isfplochiqcecB. 

8582.  45OT^XHIA  ^ 

*tm»iG.B.     trmgttk     [Z)     cu     ?6    k    F.&    Kottl)  Patagdnia    1896.    D    a.l.p    Bt)t.no.9^ 

The  flowers  of  this  species,  though  curious,  do  not  mak^  much 
show.  It  is  a  native  of  South  America,  w  hence  it  was  sent  by 
Mr.  Tweedie,  ip  ISSS,  to  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Garden,  where 
it  flowered  in  1837.     {Botanist^  Dec.) 
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Orchidhcea. 

*C  H  LiORJS^  A 

loDgibraeteilU  Benik.    losg-bracted    ^  CS    cu    1    1.0   W.Y   Chile    18S7.    D    Lp    Bot  na  91. 

"  The  genus  Chlorae^'a  comprehends  about  twenty-two  species, 
all  natives  of  the  Chilian  states,  where  they  are  to  be  found  from 
the  verge  of  perpetual  snow  on  the  Ancles.  Some  few,  like  a 
portion  of  our  British  orchises,  embellish  the  rich  grassy  meadows 
of  the  valleys ;  but  the  greatest  number  prefer  those  dry  rocky 
wastes  which  mve  to  the  mountainous  districts  of  Chile  so  deso- 
late  an  appearance  in  summer. .  •  .  Although  the  flowers  of  the 
original  species  are  of  a  greenish  colour,  which  occasioned  the 
adoption  .of  the  name  of  Chlorae^a  for  the  genus,  still  several  of 
those  discovered  by  Dr.  Poppig  have  large  flowers  of  a  pure 
white,  or  of  a  rich  yellow,  and  are  highly  ornamental."  This 
species  is  the  first  of  this  interesting  genus  that  has  been  in- 
troduced into  England.  It  was  brought  from  Valparaiso  by 
Mr.  Crook  in  1887}  and  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  the  stove 
of  W.  J.  Myers,  Esq.,  of  Aigburgh,  near  Liverpool.  {Botanist^ 
Nov.) 

S553.  C ATTLE'Yil  28788  gutata  yar.  RtMMlUina  Hook.,  Lord  Edmard  Raiicl*i,  Bot.  Ka«.  t.  Sfisa 

A  superb  variety  of  Cattl^ya  guttata,  which  '^  was  brought  txi 
the  Woburn  collection  from  Brazil,  together  with  many  other 
rare  South  American  vegetable  productions,  in  the  spring  of 
1838,  by  Captain  Lord  Edward  Russell,  R.N.;"  to  whom  it 
was  given  '^  by  the  director  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Rio,  with 
the  information  that  it  was  one  of  two  specimens  that  had  beea 
recently  discovered  in  the  Organ  Mountains.''   {Bot,  Mag.^  Dec*) 

2547.  DENDRO'BIUM  [•cr.tfiS- 

•sulcatum  LindL     Amowed     ^  GS}      or  1      ap      O      India     1857     D     moss     Bot  ng.  2d 

A  very  singular  species,  brought  over  from  India  by  Mr. 
Gibson,  which  flowered  at  Chatsworth  in  April  last.  ^^  It  is  a 
fine  species,  nearly  related  to  D.  Gn&iihid^num^  from  which  it 
diflers  in  its  three-flowered  peduncle,  and  in  the  form  of  the 
lip."  (Bot.  Reg.y  Dec.) 

+  D.  denudans  D.  Don.  This  species  was  sent  home  by  Mr. 
Gibson,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  collector  in  India.  "  The 
stems  are  erect,  about  6 in.  high;"  and  "are  covered  with  a 
profusion  of  nodding  racemes  of  rather  small  green  and  white 
flowers."  (B.  M.  B.,  Nov.,  No.  156.) 

3412.  STANHO^PEJ 

tigrlna  Sate,    Uget'/towered   ^  QS    or  2   jn.jl    P.Y    Mexico    18S7.  D    pxw    Bot  ng.  18S%  1. 

This  species  was  figured  by  Mr.  Bateman,  in  his  splendid 
work  on  the  Orchid^cese  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala,  but,  by  some 
mistake,  was  omitted  by  us  in  our  FloricuUural  Notices  for  the 
past  year,  though  referred  to  in  our  notice  of  No.  2.  of  Mr, 
Bateman's  work.  (See  Vol.  XIV.  p.  435.)  The  flowers  of  this 
species  are  longer  and  handsomer  than  those  of  any  other  species 
of  the  genus,  not  even  excepting  those  of  "the  magnificent 
S.  devoniensis."     "It  was  originally  imported  from  the  neigh- 
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bourliood  of  Xalapa,  by  Messrs.  Lowe  and  Co. ;"  and  is  one  of 
'^  the  easiest  of  the  genus  to  cultivate."  If  grown  in  a  pot,  it  must 
be  raised  above  the  rim,  to  prevent  it  from  suffering  by  too  much 
water,  and  to  display  its  pendulous  flowers  to  advantage.  If 
hung  up  in  a  basket,  the  latter  should  be  lined  with  sphagnum, 
in  which  the  roots  seem  to  thrive.  Whether  cultivated  in  a  pot 
or  a  basket,  the  plant  must  be  kept  perfecdy  dry  when  not  in  a 
growing  state.  {Bot,  Meg.j  Jan.) 

*£PITH£rC  I  A.    (From  epUheke,  an  appendage ;  ahape  of  the  flower.) 

glatica  Knowl.  ^  West,    glaucous    £  l3    el    ^   jn    G.P    Mexico    18S7.    D    r.w    FL  cab.  na  87. 

An  elegant  little  plant,  with  green  and  purple  flowers,  nearly 
allied  to  Epiddndron.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Barker.  (F/.  Cab.,  Jan.) 

•P AXTO*N/i<  ifSd  «er.  flO.  (R  M.  R.  no.  113.) 

rdaea  lAndl,    xoee-coloured    ^  lAI    P*'    i    >•<>    ^^    Philippine  Inlands     J8S7.     jD    p.1     Bot  reg. 

"  This  curious  plant,"  says  Dr.  Lindley,  "  was  sent  to  Messrs. 
Loddiges  from  Manilla,  by  Mr.  Hugh  Gumming,  who  has  been 
for  sonie  time  engaged  in  exploring  the  Philippine  Islands.  It 
is  so  entirely  difitrent  from  all  orchidaceous  genera  hitherto  dis- 
covered, that  I  know  not  with  what  to  compare  it."  The 
column  and  the  lip  in  this  order  are  different  from  the  usual 
structure  of  plants.  The  column  consists  of  the  stamens  and 
style  consolidated ;  and  the  lip  is  so  much  like  the  other  petals, 
as  only  to  be  recognised  by  its  position.  {Bot.  Meg.^  Nov.) 

2530.  CATASETUM  163.  (B.  M.  R.  114.) 

*atriLtum  Lindi.    d&rk-flotoered  £[S1    or  1    au  s    var.    Brazil    18S7.    D    p.r.w  Bot  reg.  Sd  sdr. 

"  A  very  distinct  species  of  this  curious  genus,  imported  by 
Messrs.  Loddiges  from  Brazil.  The  flowers  are  gracefully 
drooping,  and  are  among  the  handsomest  of  the  genus."  {Bot. 
Ifeg.,  Nov.) 

4-  C.  poriferufn  Lindl.     "  This  is  a  remarkable  species  sent  to 
Messrs.  Loddiges   from  Demerara  by  M.  Schomburgk."      It ' 
is  most  nearly  allied  to  C.  deltiiideum    {B.  M.  72.,  Dec,  No.  164.) 

J538.  COMPARE'TTU 

f  coccinea  Lindl.    scarlet    £.U^     or  |    au     S    ?  Brazil     1837.    D     p.r.w     Bot  reg.  Sd  ser.  68. 

"  This  beautiful  and  very  rare  epiphyte  flowered  with  Messrs. 
Loddiges  in  August  last,  and  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  Brazil ;  it, 
however,  agrees  so  entirely  with  dried  specimens  collected  near 
Xalapa,  that  some  mistake  is  to  be  suspected  in  its  reputed 
country."  (Lindl.  in  Bot.  Beg.,  Dec.) 

+  MaxiUhria  CoUeyi  Bate.  This  species  has  "  dingy  flowers," 
the  smell  of  which  is  "  like  that  of  an  over-ripe  melon."  {B.  M.  jR,, 
Nov.,  No.  161.) 

+  M.  porrecta  Lindl.  A  species  from  Rio  Janeiro,  with  pale 
buff  flowers.  [B.  M.  R.,  Dec,  No.  173.) 

•\'M.  macrophylla  Poppig  et  Endl.  "Very  like  M.  Deppe/, 
but  much  larger,"  the  flowers  being  about  S  in.  across.  They 
*^'have  a  disagreeable  smell  like  apples  beginning  to  ferment." 
This  species  was  found  by  Poppig  in  dry  thickets    in  Peru, 
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<<  always  growing  in  the  ground,  and  never  upon  trees."  (0.  M.  fi., 

Dec,  No.  174.) 

4-  M.fooedta  Lindl.  Flowers  of  a  straw  colour,  with  'a  faint, 
not  unpleasant,  smell.  From  Demerara,  hf  Messrs.  Loddig^. 
{B.  M.  B.,  18S9,  No.  2.) 

+  Ceeldgi/ne  Wdllichikna,  Lindl,  This  curious  species  has  ako 
been  sent  home  by  Mr.  Gibson.  ^^  It  has  large,  {^anSso^e, 
scentless,  deep  rose-coloured  flowers,  growing  close  to  the  ground, 
from  within  some  hard  tubereulated  sheaths  proceeding  froni  the 
base  of  depressed,  flask-shaped,  green  and  purple  speeki^d 
pseudo-bulbs.  In  its  native  country  this  ^tid  alli^  speeies 
cover  the  ground  with  a  pavement  of  their  curioos  st^ms,  whi^h 
wither  up  in  the  dry  season,  but  change  into  abrillia^ht  cAt^pet 
of  rosy  flowers  on  the  approach  of  rain.^'    {B.  M.  £;,  Nov., 

No.  157.) 

+  C.o&atis  Lindl.  Some  dried  specimens  of  this  species  in  I^. 
Wallich's  Indian  herbarium.  Dr.  Lmdiey  observes,  h^  mistook, 
some  years  since,  for  C.  fimbriata :  but  lately  a  planf  sent  "by 
Dr^  Wallich  to  Messrs.  Loddiges  has  flowered,  wbic^  proves 
to  be  different.  {R  M.  K,  Dec,  No.  171.) 

'\-Pleurothallis  muscoidea  Lindl.  This  is  the  sthal lest  orchida- 
ceous plant  known.  ^^It  has  no  stem,  the  leaves  atie  ifwo^  lines 
and  a  half  long;  and  the  peduncle  is  as  fine  as  a  hair,  land' ab'dut 
four  lines  long."  The  colours'  of  the  flower  are  p6rpte  aid 
iwange.'^  {B.  M.  R.j  Dec,  No.  165.)  -      > 

^P^stmopetala  G.  Lodd.  A  pretty  specie^.  With  pale  green 
and  crimson  flowers,  a  native  of  Brazil,  "  very  neat*  P;  sckirD- 
phjrila."  (A  M.  A,  Dec,  No.  182.) 

+  P.  pectinaia  lindL  This  is  a  very  curious  Species^  re96^- 
bling  P<  poolifera  ia  habit,  a  native  of  Rio  Jai^iro.  ^  The  flow^s 
are  sea-green,  with  a  few  deep  purple  spots  at  the  b^seof  tfee 
labellum."     {B.  M  i2.v  Jad.lSSS,  No.  1.)  -' 

-h  P.  strupifolia  Lindl.  A  native  of  Rio.  "The  leaves  are 
like  leathern  thongs,  and  full  18  in.  long.  '  TUe  flowei's  ftr^'dirll 
purple  and  white."  (A  M,  ^.,'Jan.  18*9,  Na3.)^  "    '  *    t 

QitekeUia,  mitroscdpiea  Lindl.-  ^A  very  sirlgufer  littk' plMttt, 
with  the  habit  of  a  Pleurothallis,  and  the'poli^  mf^ss^s  ^JF  a 
vafldeous  oixhidacea;  more  nearly  allied  to  Rodrigu^z/^i  ^han 
to  any  thing  else,  but  quite  difierent  in  habit."  The  plant  ii3  bttly 
a  few  inches  high,  and  has  no  beanty  unless  examined  whh  a 
microscope.  It  forms  the  type  of  a  new  genus,  named  by  Dr. 
Lindley  in  honour  of  E.  J.  Quekett,  Esq.,  F.L.S. ;"  an  excel- 
lent botanical  observer,  and  one  of  our  most  skilful  vegetable 
anatomists.  (JS.  M.R.^  Jan.  1829,  No.  6.) 

+  LceHi'A  dlbida  Lindl.  The  flowers  are  white,  2  in.  across, 
and  sweet-scented,  with  a  yellow  streak  down  the  centre  of  the 
lip,  and  a  few  crimson  dots  at  its  base.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
environs  of  Oaxaca,  whence  it  was  imported  by  Mr.  Bateman.  It 
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\%  of  e^$y  cului^ation,  aad  tlie  most  free  flowerifig  individual  of 
the  genus.  {B.  M.  22.,  Jan.  1839,  No.  4.) 
.  -^Epidendron  enlamd^rium  Lindl.  '<  A  Brazilian  specief^,  allied 
Jto  £.  loagransj  imported  by  Messrs.  Loddiges,  with  whom  it 
flowered  in  October"  last.  In  has  ^'yellowish  green  flowei^s, 
iwith  five  small  violet-coloured  spots  at  the  base  of  the  lip." 
{B^  M.  JB.,  Nov,,  No.  16S.) 

.  -^Satpium  c&ndidum  Lindl.  <<  One  of  the  terrestrial  Orchi- 
daceaa  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  concerning  which  so  little  is 
a$  yet  known  in  Europe*  It  was  brought  home  by  Sir  John 
.  Herschel)  with  whom  it  flowered  in  Hanover  Terrace,  Regent's 
Park,  in  October,  1838  ;  its  flowers  are  a  pure  white,  and  emit 
i^^most  delightful  aromatic  fragrance."  (B,  M.  R,,  Nov.,  No.  153.) 
^  S.  papilldsum  Lindl.  *^  The  flowers  are  of  a  deep  clear  rose 
colour,  melting  into  white,  and  richly  spotted  with  purple  in  tiie 
(throat :  they  smell  like  sweet  vernal  grass."  This  species  was 
brought  over  in  a  growing  state  in  a  box  of  Cape  earth.  {B.  M.  R.j 
Nov.,  No.  154f.) 

4-  Not(/lia  inc^rva  Lindl.  The  flowers  are  of  a  pale  straw 
colour,  and  very  large.  ^^  Messrs.  Loddiges  obtained  it  from 
Trinidad."  {B.  M.  JR.,  Dec,  No.  167.) 
.  -^  N.  Barken  Lindl.  "  Very  like  the  last,  but  the  flowers 
are  smaller  and  yellower."  Introduced  from  Mexico  by  Mr. 
Barker  in  1837.  [B.  M.  E.,  Dec.  No.  168.) 

+  N.  t^iuis  Lindl.     This  species  was  received  by  Messrs. 
Loddiges  from.Demerara.     Its  flowers  are  smaller  than  those  of 
,%he  preceding  kind.  {B.  M*  B.^  Dec,  No.  169.) 

+  N.  micrdntha  Lindl.  This  is  also  a  native  of  Demerara, 
/9ful  its.flowersare  not  more  than  half  the  size  of  the  last*  They 
^f  e  of  a  pale  gree%  wiih  a  yellowish  lip ;  and  the  petals  have  no 
spot^.  \B.  M.  J3«,  Dec,  No.  170.) 

+  Mormbdes  pardina  Bate.  Discovered  by  Baron  Kar- 
wfinsky  in  Oaxaca.  It  is  of  a  robust  habit,  with  primrose  flowers 
^PQtt^d  with  reddish  purple,  which  ^*  exhale  a  most  delightful 
perfume."  It  flowered  with  Mr.  Bateman  at  Knypersley  in 
ij^Jy  last*  Mr.  Barker  has  a  self*coloured  variety  of  this  species. 
(^.  M.  JS.,  Dec,  No.  176.) 

The  Cyclosia  maculata  of  Klotsch  Dr.  Lindley  considers  to 
be  the  same  as  this  species. 

4-  Bifrenhria  Flongicdmis  Lindl.  Dr.  Lindley  considers  it 
doubtful  whether  this  plant  can  be  referred  to  Bifrenaria,  as 
^*  the  lateral  sepals  are  extended  into  a  long  clavate  spur ;  and 
there  are  two  glands,  as  well  as  two  caudiculse,  to  the  pollen 
masses.  Its  relationship  to  B.  aurantiaca  is,  however,  such  as 
to  make  us  unwilling  to  separate  it  at  present.  The  flowers 
are  orange,  spotted  with  brown ;  and  in  a  raceme  very  like  that  of 
the  species  just  mentioned."  (B.  M.  22.,  Dec,  No.  177.) 

+  Trichocentron  \ridifolium  G.  Loddiges.    "  A  small  species, 
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with  pale  yellow  flowers,  having  the  lip  streaked  with  a  darker 
yellow*"    A  native  of  Demerara.  (B*  M.  R,^  Dec,  No.  178.) 

+  JEtheria  occilta  Lindl.;  Goody  era  occulta  Tkouars;  Piaty« 
lepis  goodyero2i/(f5  A.  Rich.  ^<  A  specimen  of  this  plant,  ob- 
tained from  the  Mauritius,  has  flowered  with  Messrs.  Loddiges. 
It  proves  to  belong  to  the  genus  iEtheria  of  Blume."  {B*  M,  i2., 
Dec,  No.  179.) 

+  lAparis  pendtda  Lindl.  Nearly  allied  to  L.  longipes.  A 
native  of  India,  whence  it  was  obtained  by  Messrs.  Loddiges. 
{B.  M.  i?.,  Dec,  No.  180.) 

+  londpsis  teres  Lindl.  ^^  A  curious  little  plant,  with  delicate 
lilac-striped  flowers."  {B.  M.  iZ.,  Dec,  Na  181.) 

+  Bolbophyllum  cupreum  Lindl.  A  native  of  Manilla.  ^^  The 
flowers  are  copper-coloured,  and  have  a  smell  extremely  like 
that  of  valerian  root."  (B.  Jf.  iZ.,  Dec«,  No.  183.) 

256S.  BRASAVO'LiI  Xjeg.  18S9, 5. 

+  Marti <)na  Lindl.    Dr.  Martitu'i    ^(29    cu  1    o    W.Y    Braxil    ...     D     atones  and  rodu    BoC 

This  species  was  described  by  Dr.  Lindley,  when  speaking  of 
Brasavola  cordate,  Bot.  Reg,  t.  1914.,  from  a  dried  specimen  in 
the  herbarium  of  Dr.  Von  Martius ;  but  it  has  since  been  im- 
ported by  Messrs.  Loddiges  from  Berbice.  It  has  a  fringed 
labellum,  and  is  handsomer  than  most  of  the  other  species,  though 
it  is  still  more  curious  than  beautiful.  It  seems  to  delight  in  a 
rough  and  stony  soil,  not  too  retentive  of  moisture ;  and  this  is 
readily  imitated  in  pots,  by  mixing  rough  peat  with  broken 
bricks  or  small  stones.  [Bot.  Iteg.f  Jan.) 

Musdcead. 

745.  HELICO'NIA  * 

bicolor  Bot,     twcMsdloured     ]£  Q9     or  3     W.C      Bracil      ?  1828.      D     pi      Botanlft,  no.  101. 

This  truly  splendid  plant  has  white  flowers,  with  bright  crim- 
son bracteas  and  flower  stems.  The  white  flowers  have  a  wax- 
like appearance,  like  those  of  the  flowers  of  the  white  camellias; 
and  they  are  slightly  tinged  with  green  at  their  extremities.  The 
leaves  resemble  those  of  the  bananas.  "  Although  the  growth 
of  the  plants  is  slow,  and  they,  therefore,  occupy  a  valuable 
place  in  the  stove  for  many  years  before  they  flower,  yet  they 
fully  repay  the  cultivator's  patience  and  care,  by  the  great  beauty 
and  long  duration  of  their  spikes  of  flowers."  {Botanist^  Jan.) 

H(jemodo7hceiB, 

943.  ANIGOZA'NTHUS  7657  fl&vida  var.  +blcolor  lAndL  in  Bot.  Beg.,  fid  ser.,  61 

A  scarlet  and  gi'een  variety  of  Anigozanthus  flavida.  (Bot. 
Reg.y  Dec.) 

[bot  V.  271. 
coccinea  ?Lindl.     scarlet     ]£  lAl     or  5    jn.au     C     Swan  River     1837.     D     p.l     Fuct  mag.  of 

This  is  one  of  the  handsomest  species  of  a  very  extraordinary 
genus.  The  flowers  are  of  a  very  peculiar  colour^  between 
scarlet  and  crimson,  with  a  tinge  of  green  at  the  extremity.  The 
leaves  are  of  deep  green,  linear  lanceolate,  and  from  a  foot  to 
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18  in.  long.  The  flower-stems  are  4  or  5  feet  high,  and  branch 
most  luxuriantly,  forming  a  head  of  flowers  a  foot  or  more  in 
dimension.  Mr.  Paxton  thinks  that  it  might  be  planted  in  the 
open  ground,  where  it  would  "  form  a  most  striking  object  in  the 
summer  season,  and  might  easily  be  removed  in  a  pot  to  the 
green^house  in  winter."  It  is  propagated  either  by  seeds,  or 
division  of  the  root.  {Paxt,  Mag,  ofBot,,  Jan.) 

Polysthchya  Ivieola  Hook.  Exot.  Fl.  t.  105. ;  syn.  Dendrobium 
polysticton  Swartz.  This  plant,  Dr.  Lindley  observes,  is  certainly 
from  the  West  Indies  ;  and  it  is  by  mistake,  that  the  specimen 
of  it  in  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Garden  is  said  to  be  from  the 
East  Indies,  and  to  have  been  received  from  Dr.  Wallich,  as  it 
<!oes  not  appear  among  any  of  the  doctor's  collections.  {B,  M.  Rj 
Oct.,  No.  143.) 

-fP.  zeyl&nica  Lindl.;  syn.  Dendrobium  polystachyum  Thotiars 
Orch.  Afi\  t.  85.  In  both  this  plant  and  P.  luteola.  Dr.  Lindley 
has  observed  that  the  disk  of  the  labellum  is  covered  with  a  fine 
frost-like  mealiness,  which  is  removed  by  the  slightest  touch,  and 
which  is  '^  a  curious  modification  of  the  hairs  found  in  other 
plants.  When  undisturbed  it  consists  of  threads  with  egg- 
shaped  joints,  which  are  filled  with  air."  The  slightest  touch 
destroys  the  cohesion  between  these  joints,  ^'  so  that  when  they 
^re  placed  on  the  field  of  the  microscope,  the  latter  appears  as 
if  covered  with  the  eggs  of  some  insect ;  it  is  only  when  they 
are  removed  from  the  labellum  with  great  care,  that  their  real 
articulated  structure,  and  their  analogy  with  such  hairs  as  those 
of  tradescantia,  is  made  out."  {B,  M.  jR.,  Oct.,  No.  H4.) 

+  Trigonidium  Egertomhnum  Bate,  in  litt,  A  very  distinct 
species,  a  native  of  the  Bay  of  Dulce  in  Honduras,  where  it  was 
discovered  by  G.  U.  Skinner,  Esq.  "  It  approaches  nearest  to  T. 
obti^sum,  from  which  its  acute  petals,  and  narrow  leaves  (fre- 
quently fully  a  foot  and  a  half  long),  and  clustered  pseudo-bulbs 
abundantly  distinguish  it.  Its  flowers  are  of  a  pale  liver  colour, 
dashed,  and  veined  with  brown,  and  from  a  resemblance  which 
they  are  supposed  to  bear  to  a  ^  Dragon's  mou^,'  the  plant  has 
received  that  appellation  from  the  inhabitants  of  Honduras." 
\b.  M,  R,  Oct.,  No.  1 35.) 

+  T,  acuminatum  Bate,  in  litt.  "  Found  in  Demerara  by 
Mr.  CoUey  and  other  collectors."  The  flowers  are  straw-co- 
loured, elegantly  pencilled  on  the  inside  with  a  rich  brown. 
{B.  M.  B.J  Oct.,  No.  136.) 

Amafyllidacese* 

+  Ag&ve  Saponhria  Lindl.  Found  by  Mr.  Skinner  in  Peru, 
where  it  is  used  as  a  soap  plant ;  "  its  thick  succulent  root  pos- 
sessing the  property  of  forming  a  lather  with  water.  It  has 
dingy  purple  flowers,  and  is  nearly  allied  to  A.l^rida."  {B,  M,  B*^ 

Oct.,  No.  141.) 
Vol.  XV.  —  No.  107.  a 
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*CHOItE*TIS 
*gU6ca  Herb,     glaucous    tf  O       or  1       su    W     Mexico    18S7.     O     •       Flor.  calx  S.  p.  Id. 

This  is  a  very  beautiful  bulbous-rooted  plant,  ivitb  a  flower 
greatly  resembling  that  of  Ismen^,  from  which  genus  Choritis 
has  been  lately  divided  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  William  Herbert* 
C.  glauca  is  a  native  of  Oaxaca  in  Mexico,  whence  it  was  im« 
ported  by  George  Barker,  Esq.^  of  Springfield,  near  Birming- 
ham. {Flor»  Cab.y  Sept) 

+  Urceoltnajpendula  Herb.  *^  This  remarkable  plant  flowered 
for  the  first  time  at  Spofibrth,  in  June  last,  having  been  kept  dry 
in  the  green-house  during  the  winter."  It  requires  a  strong 
rich  loam  ;  and,  as  it  is  a  native  of  shady  woods  on  the  Peruvian 
Andes,  it  seems  to  suffer  by  exposure  to  the  sun.  The  flowers 
are  yellow  and  green.  (5.  M.  jK.,  Nov.,  No.  151.) 

Lith'dcea» 

1016L  ZFLIUM  80170  ipecidtuin  Tar.  ouncUtum. 

Sywn^fme :  L.  lancUblium  f^wum  Paxi.  Mag,  i^Bot.  5.  907. 

yielanthdceiB^ 

9163.  Mer^ndera  cauchsia  Bieb.,  Bot.  Mag.  S690.  This 
elegant  little  bulb  produced  its  flowers  (and  leaves  at  the  same 
time)  in  the  month  of  May,  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden, 
under  a  glass  frame.  In  its  native  country  (Caucasus)  it  blooms 
in  very  early  spring.  The  flower  is  very  pale  lilac,  with  a 
shade  of  pink.    (BoL  Mag.^  Nov.) 

1090.  ZIG ADE'NUS  glaticuB  NuH.,  Bot.  Reg.  fid  ler.  67. 
Synonyme  :  S9339  Elegant  PA.  4r  Ntiit. 

Dr.  Lindley  states  that  this  is  the  species  which  was  supposed 
by  Douglas  to  be  the  Z.  61egans  of  Pursh.  {Bot  Beg.j  Dec.) 

Cotnmelinhcees. 

TradesciniisL  iridescens  Lindl.  "  This  lovely  species  of 
Tradescantm  is  a  native  of  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Real  del 
Monte  Mines  in  Mexico,  from  whence  roots  of  it  were  forwarded 
in  the  spring  of  1838,  by  Mr.  John  Rule,  to  Sir  Charles  Lemtm, 
Bart.  M.P.,  in  whose  collection  it  flowered  in  June.  ...  It  i>as 
hitherto  been  kept  in  a  warm  green-house,  but  it  will  probably 
endure  the  open  air,  and  ultimately  become  a  half-hardy  her- 
baceous plant."  (B.  M.  -B.,  No.  160.) 

hmchcea. 

S7T&  X£ROT£S  24965  longifblia  K  B.,  BoL  Reg.,  18S9,  S. 

Synonyme:  Lomandra  longifdlia  Lab.  Nov.  HM,  i.  9SL 1 119. 

The  plant  figured  in  the  Botanic  Register  has  the  leaves 
smooth  at  their  margins,  and  not  rough,  as  described  by  Dr. 
Brown.  It  is  a  native  of  Van  Diemen's  Land.  "  It  is  a  |>lant 
of  no  beauty,"  Dr.  Lindley  observes,  "but  its  leaves  are  so  hard 
and  tough,  that  it  deserves  enquiry  whether  they  will  not  yield  a 
fibre  capable  of  being  advantageously  manufactured  into  cordage. 
I  know  nothing  which,  in  the  manufactured  state,  promises  better, 
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by  the  powerful  resistance  offered  to  the  force  employed  to  break 
it/'  It  is  a  herbaceous  plant,  and  in  this  country  it  is  half- 
hardy,  and  will  grow  in  any  soiL  {^BoL  Meg.j  Jan.) 


Art.  VI.     On  the  Culture  of  Cdctece.     By  Dr.  Pfkiffbr  of  Cassel. 
Translated  from  the  '^  Garten  Zeitung  **  by  A.  Kellermann. 

[Mr.  Kellermann  is  a  native  of  Dresden ;  and  it  was  his  father's  intention 
that  he  should  be  brought  up  to  the  medical  profession  ;  but  when  he  attended 
l^r,  Retchenbach's  lectures  on  botany  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Dresden,  he 
vas  so  much  struck  with  the  collection  of  cactuses  there,  that  he  determined 
on  becoming  a  gardener ;  and  for  that  purpose  got  himself  engaged  as  an 
assistant  in  the  Dresden  Garden.  Having  remained  there  some  years,  he  next; 
visited  the  principal  gardening  establishments  in  Germany,  Belgium,  &c.  He 
was  afterwards  engaged  by  Mr.  Forbes,  and  was  fourteen  months  a  journeyman 
in  the  gardens  at  Woburn  Abbey.  After  this  he  went  to  Scotland,  and  was 
for  several  months  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Grarden,  under  Mr.  M'Nab, 
whence  he  waa  engaged  as  assistant  curator  to  the  Edinburgh  Botanical  Society, 
where  he  now  (Nov.  1838)  is.  In  March  next,  he  comes  to  London,  having 
been  engaged  by  Messrs.  RoUisson  of  Tooting,  to  go  to  South  America,  as 
their  botanical  collector.] 

$  1 .  The  culture  of  Cactese  in  our  climate  [Germany]  being  both  uniform 
and  simple,  and  these  plants  requiring  but  little  trouble,  they  arc  preferably 
adapted  for  growing  in  rooms.  Except  a  few,  particularly  the  melocactuses, 
they  do  not  require  the  temperature  of  a  stove,  but  do  quite  well,  even  during 
winter,  in  the  windows  of  a  light  room,  with  a  southern  aspect,  provided  they 
are  kept  dry,  and  the  temperature  does  not  sink  below  +2°  or  3®  Reaumur 
(36°  or  38^  Fahrenheit).  Sometimes,  when  they  are  somewhat  hardened  by 
previous  treatment,  they  will  even  stand  some  degrees  below  zero  Reaum. 
(32°  Fahrenb.)  The  better  sorts,  however,  should  not  be  exposed  to  such  a 
change,  as  they  are  found  to  succeed  better  when  the  temperature  is  kept  as 
equal  as  possible ;  except  during  night,  when  the  temperature  may  be  allowed 
to  decrease  in  a  natural  proportion.  Many  species,  and  in  particular  those 
which  are  natives  of  the  colder  and  more  elevated  regions  of  Mexico,  Brazil, 
and  Chile,  thrive  best  in  a  lower  temperature,  and  can  be  wintered  very  well 
in  an  orange-house  ;  when,  on  the  other  hand,  many  of  our  oldest  species, 
which  were  first  imported  from  the  much  warmer  climate  of  the  West  Indies, 
require  a  greater  heat. 

}  2.  To  grow  and  see  Cactese  in  their  natural  luxuriance,  it  is  a  matter  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  they  should  be  exposed  to  the  open  air  through- 
out the  summer ;  as  by  this  treatment  alone  most  of  the  mamniiilarias,  echino- 
cactuses,  cereuses,  and  opuntias,  will  attain  the  same  appearance  that  they 
present  in  their  native  country.  They  will,  no  doubt,  grow  faster,  and  become 
(arger  in  a  stove ;  but  then  they  are  always  more  slender,  weak,  and  furnished 
with  comparatively  few,  thin,  and  short  spines  ;  so  that  they  present  little  or 
BO  appearance  in  common  with  others  of  the  same  sort  grown  in  the  open  air. 
(See  Garten  Zeitung,  No.  2.  for  1835.) 

§  3.  Later  experience  has  even  taught  that  it  is  of  great  benefit  to  the  above- 
mentioned  genera,  that  they  should  be  grown  throughout  the  summer  entirely 
in  the. open  ground,  and  in  suitable  mould.  From  this  situation,  they  should 
be  repotted  again  early  in  the  autumn,  so  as  to  allow  them  to  make  a  suffi- 
ciency oi  young  roots  before  winter.  By  this  proceeding,  particularly  when 
the  cactus  pits  are  covered  with  lights,  and  plenty  of  air  admitted,  many  species 
have  been  brought  for  some  years  past  to  such  a  vigorous  growth,  that  we  are 
now  possessed  of  specimens  of  a  size  and  beauty  never  known  before*  In 
some  places  mere  sand  pits,  with  lights,  have  been  used  for  the  same  purpose^ 

G  2 
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not  without  suceess ;  in  which  pits  cuttings  especially  are  in  no  danger  of 
fotting,  but  root  very  soon,  and  keep  on  growing  vigorously.  Even  for  newly 
imported  specimens  of  extraordinary  size,  this  treatment  seems  to  be  weU 
adapted ;  so  much  so,  that  large  melocactuses,  most  of  which  were  lost  under 
the  former  management,  are  now  found,  in  a  short  time,  to  resume  a  healthy 
growth.  (See  $14.) 

.  §  4.  But  very  little  seems  to  depend  on  the  compost  used  for  C6ctese«  pro- 
vided that  the  general  rule  be  attended  to,  not  to  use  any  too  heavy  or  rich 
mould,  or  such  as  is  manured  with  animal  substances.  A  mixture  of  sifted 
We41  decomposed  frame  dung,  and  garden  mould,  with  a  third  of  river  sand 
imd  riddled  lime  rubbish,  has  proved,  in  my  experience,  most  suitable  for  all 
the  CkcUxt*  Nevertheless,  we  often  find  that  Cereus  speciosissimus,  phyllan- 
tholdes,  and  fiagellif6rmis,  potted  in  any  soil,  do  very  well,  and  flower.  Mr. 
Haage  of  Erford  uses  a  great  deal  of  brickdust  mixed  with  the  soil ;  and, 
apparently,  with  good  success. 

(  5.  Most  of  the  C&cteae  have  but  few  and  small  roots,  compared  with  their 
size;  upon  which  account  it  is  advisable  to  give  them  very  small,  particularly 
not  too  deep,  pots ;  in  which  a  good  draining  is  produced  by  putting  in  crocks 
iMid  pieces  of  lime  or  flint  stones,  to  the  depth  of  an  inch;  so  that  the  water 
^nnot  stagnate,  and  become  hurtful  to  the  root.  The  tender  roots,  or 
spongioles,  like  to  adhere  to  these  drainings,  and  even  to  penetrate  such  as 
are  of  a  porous  structure  (like  the  chalk  stone  generally  used  with  us).  Pots 
made  of  china,  or  glazed,  are  by  no  means  to  be  used,  as  the  plants  will  soon 
become  sick  in  them,  and  die. 

'  $  6.  The  general  rule  for  repotting  C&cteae  is,  not  to  do  it,  unless  absolutely 
necessary,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  autumn,  or  in  the  winter.  They  require 
repotting:  first,  when  tne  whole  pot  is  filled  with  a  dense  ball  of  roots; 
secondly,  when  it  happens  that  the  roots  grow  through  the  bottom  of  the  pot, 
and  that  the  surface  of  the  soil  becomes  impervious  to  water,  and  is  covered  with 
moss  ;  thirdly,  when  we  observe  that  insects  or  worms  have  penetrated  the  soil 
.{which  discovers  itself  by  a  peculiar  caking  together  of  the  mould  into  small 
himps) ;  and  lastly,  when  a  plant,  healthy  before,  stops  growing  for  a  long 
period,  the  reason  of  which  is  generally  the  exhausted  state  of  the  mould. 

}  7,  It  is  always  best  to  free  the  roots  carefully  and  entirely  from  the 
mould,  so  that  they  fOAy  be  all  loose  and  naked ;  and  to  take  all  the  dry.fibres 
off ;  then  to  hold  the  plant  at  a  ri^ht  height  and  position  over  a  somewhat 
iafger  pot,  with  small  pieces  of  lime  in  the  bottom,  and  to  keep  on  powdering 
1n>  from  all  sides  fresh  and  loose,  but  not  quite  dry  mould,  until  the  pot  is  full. 
8haking  the  pot  several  times  against  the  bench  will  make  the  mould  set,  and 
get  somewhat  firmer.  By  no  means,  however,  should  the  mould  be  pressed 
close  with  the  fingers,  as,  if  it  gets  too  firm,  the  tender  roots  break  off,  and 
^vt^  occasion  to  rotting. 

''^  S.  The  watering  during  winter  must  be  done  with  the  utmost  care,  regu- 
lating the  repetition  and  proportion  of  its  application  according  to  the  average 
temperature  in  which  the  plants  are  kept.  Cactuses  may  be  watered  in  a 
riggularly  heated  stove  every  second  or  third  day,  without  any  danger ;  when- 
ever the  soil  is  not  only  dry  on  the  surface,  but  completely  so  throughout, 
which  is  easily  ascertained  by  the  weight  of  the  pot.  On  the  contrary,  when 
■O^cteae  are  wintered  in  a  but  moderately  warm  place,  and  particularly  in  an 
irregularly  heated  room,  it  becomes  very  necessary  to  keep  them  almost  quite 
dry,  and  to  water  them  at  the  utmost  once  a  fortnight,  to  prevent  their  shrink- 
iflg,  arid  to  enable  them  to  recover  so  much  the  faster  in  the  spring;  and  even 
to  leave  off  syringing  the  plants,  both  in  the  stove  and  rooms,  during  winter, 
geems  to  be  the  best  practice. 

'^  9.  As  soon  as  summer  approaches,  and  the  plants  begin  to  thrivei  they  should 
nbt  want  nourishment.  They  then  require  a  good  supply  of  water;  and  in 
sUftny  weather  they  must  be  watered  and  syringed  abundantly  every  day, 
whifi^  wilt  be  done  best  in  the  evenings,  when  the  rays  of  the  sun  have  nearly 
or  entirely  left  them.  A  very  suitable  way  to  furnish  :the  plants  with  vater,- 
(which,  however,  will  not  be  easily  accomplished  in  large  collections),  I  think. 
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18,  to  hold  the  pot  up  to  the  brim  in  a  deep  vessel  filled  witd  not  too  cold 
water,  until  no  more  bubbles  rise  up  from  it.  This  proceeding  may  be  node 
use  of  to  great  advantage,  immecuately  after  having  repotted  any  sort  of 
Ckctess,  In  dull  weather,  however,  this  soaking  through  of  the  mould  is  not 
advisable,  although  all  the  superfluous  water  should  run  off  immediately  firon^ 
below :  but  it  is  of  great  benefit  in  hot  weather,  when  it  is  sufficient  fot 
several  days,  as  no  more  watering  is  required  until  the  soil  is  again  dry. 

§  10.  In  respect  to  the  winged  cereuses,  the  rhipsalises,  and  pereskias,  they 
can  withstand  much  more  moisture  than  any  others  of  the  Cacteae,  and  require^ 
for  blooming,  a  strong  heat,  with  comparatively  little  sunshine.  This  is  £ol<* 
lowing  Nature  herself,  as  they  live  in  their  native  country  in  damp  shady 
forests,  mostly  as  epiphytes,  when  melocactuses,  echinocactuses,  cereuses,  and 
opuntias,  are  preferably  found  on  the  most  sunny  places  of  the  coasts,  and  in 
hot,  sunburnt,  and  stony  plains. 

§  11.  The  art  of  propagating  C4ctese  has  made  such  rapid  progress  in  m^^ 
dern  times,  that  sorts  of  which  there  had  only  been  single  specimens  in  feir 
collections  for  many  years,  are  now  propagated,  and  will  soon  be  obtiunable  by 
amateurs.  The  melocactuses  only  cannot  be  subjected  to  the  common  rule  (see 
§  12.),  and  are  almost  always  propagated  by  seed,  whereby  it  sometimes  hap* 
pens  that  degenerations  take  place.  All  other  Cacteae  may  be  cut  in  two^  M 
the  proper  season,  without  danger  ;  and,  when  potted  with  care,  it  is  geoeraUy 
the  case  that  the  cut  off  piece  forms  a  better  specimen  than  the  mutilated  one 
was.  Mammillarias  and  echinocactuses,  scarcely  the  size  of  a  walnut,  are  fit 
for  making  cuttings,  and  grow  with  more  ease  and  certainty  at  this  time :  in 
the  same  way,  even  the  oldest  plants  succeed ;  for  example,  cereuses  with  ait 
axis  of  wood  from  one  to  two  inches  in  diameter ;  in  short,  it  is  a  generally 
practicable  proceeding,  and  yet  requires  some  care.  Echinocactuses  and  ce» 
reuses  shoot  out  generall  v  from  the  knots  (where  the  spines  are) :  mammiUariefi^ 
on  the  contrary,  shoot  from  between  the  teats,  sometimes  out  of  the  teats 
themselves.  These  shoots  may  be  taken  off  very  soon ;  and  the  smaller  they 
are,  the  sooner  they  will  be  found  to  root.  The  same  way  of  propagating  may 
be  adopted  for  lepismiumg,  rhipsalises,  and  pereskias.  Epipnyllums,  kariotaij 
and  opuntias  are  easily  propagated,  by  separating  and  taking  off  one  or  two 
articulations  in  the  joints. 

§  12.  Each  part  of  a  C&ctus  intended  to  form  a  new  plant,  whether  it  be  a 
cut  off  head,  or  a  taken  offshoot,  must,  according  to  the  different  state  of  the 
weather,  lie  from  one  to  eight  days  exposed,  if  possible,  to  the  sun,  to  dry  the 
cut  completely.  I  never  found  it  necessary  to  powder  with  coal^powder  or 
bnckdust,  and  but  very  seldom  lost  a  cutting  or  taken  off  head,  except  when 
the  weather,  immediately  after  cutting,  became  dull  and  wet  for  a  long  time. 
I  even  cannot  believe  that  the  striking  of  the  cuttings  will  be  advanced  by 
plunging  the  pots  into  a  hot-pit;  on  the  contrary,  the  surest  method  appears  to 
me  to  be  to  expose  the  newly  potted  cuttings  to  a  most  concentrated  sun-heat, 
by  placing  them  under  a  sloping  light  of  the  green-house,  and  it  does  no  barm, 
although  the  pots  get  so  hot  that  they  can  scarcely  be  touched. 

§  13.  When  the  cuttings  are  duly  dry,  they  must  be  potted  into  as  small 
pots  as  possible ;  and  the  same  cautions  I  mentioned  when  speaking  of  re- 
potting well  observed.  Some  put  cuttings  into  somewhat  moist  soil,  and  let 
them  stand  for  a  fortnight  without  watering  ;  but  I  always  plunge  the  pots  of 
my  cuttings,  immediately  after  potting,  once  into  water,  and  keep  them  in  it 
till  the^  are  completely  saturated ;  after  which  I  let  them  stand  for  twenty-four 
hours  m  the  shade.  I  then  bring  them  to  the  sun,  not  watering  at  all  till  all' 
the  mould  is  completely  dry.  Which  of  these  methods  is  the  better,  I  do  not 
know ;  the  first  may,  perhaps,  be  the  surest  in  doubtful  weather,  and  an  ad- 
vanced season ;  but  the  latter,  at  all  events,  will  lead  soonest  to  the  purpose. 
Besides,  I  have  tried,  as  an  experiment,  to  take  cuttings  of  several  Cicteae  last 
trinter.  I  potted  them  about  Christmas,  and,  after  a  good  plunging  into  wat^r, 
placed  the  pots  upon  a  heated  stove,  where  they  soon  got  dry  ;  and,  by  a  good 
daily  supply  of  water,  began  to  strike  roots  in  the  course  of  about  a  week« 
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$  14.  It  is  of  great  importance  for  imported  Cdcteae,  to  cut  off  all  the  rootr, 
though  healthy  and  strong-looking ;  and  to  clear  off  whatever  is  withered  and 
soft  (about  the  plant  itself),  and  cannot  be  loosened  with  the  fingers,  with  a 
sharp  knife,  without  bruising.  They  must  then  be  left  lying  for  some  time, 
and  the  cut  exposed  as  much  as  possible  to  the  sun.  When  these  precautionary 
measures  are  not  taken,  the  plant  will  get  rotten  from  below,  and  must  be  put 
into  greater  danger  by  cutting  in  the  healthy  flesh,  than  it  can  incur  when  put 
into  the  soil  with  a  dry  and  healed  up  stump :  and,  although  it  may  happen 
that  no  rotting  takes  place,  it  is  sometimes  the  case  that  the  plants  will  stand 
for  several  years  without  growing  in  the  least ;  it  being  more  difficult  for  young 
roots  to  shoot  out  from  the  remaining  portions  of  the  old  roots,  than  out  of 
the  body  of  the  plant  itself. 

§  15.  To  ^aft  C4ctex  is  not  very  difficult;  and,  though  it  may  appear  a 
mere  play,  it  is  not  quite  that,  as  there  are  many  sorts  of  this  kind  of  plants 
which  may  be  more  easily  flowered  by  this  method  than  by  any  other ;  and  if 
we  continue  these  experiments,  we  may,  perhaps,  obtain  many  new  flowers. 
We  succeed  best  in  gratting  joints  of  Epiph^llum  truncatum,  £.  Altensteinii,  or 
even  Cereus  phyllanthdides,  upon  the  stem  of  Opuntia  brasiliensis,  the  top  of 
which  has  been  cut  off;  and  we  get,  by  such  means,  plants  of  surprising  beauty, 
which  distinguish  themselves  by  their  luxuriant  growth  and  profusion  of 
flowers.  Even  slender  branches  of  several  cereuses  will  grow  easily  upon 
fleshy  opuntias,  and  the  process  itself  is  quite  a  simple  one.  Take  the  cutting 
off  somewhat  pointed  on  the  lower  end,  and  shove  it,  freshly  cut,  into  the  cut 
or  hole  of  the  plant  upon  which  it  is  to  be  grafted ;  and  wind  a  woollen  tiiread 
not  too  firmly  round  it ;  or,  if  that  should  not  be  easily  managed,  close  the 
place  by  plastering  grafting  wax  over  it.  When  it  succeeds,  so  close  a  union 
soon  takes  place,  that  the  graft  seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  plant  itself.  The 
growing  of  the  graft,  however,  is  no  proof  of  the  success  of  the  operation,  for 
It  often  happens  that,  notwithstanding  its  growth,  no  such  joining  has  taken 
place;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  sooner  or  later  the  graft  withers,  though 
sometimes  not  before  one  or  two  years. 

$16.  The  propagation  ofCicteae  by  seed  is  for  many  sorts  of  great  value  to 
us ;  and  whenever  we  have  seed,  we  are  pretty  sure  to  succeed.  We  annually 
get  ripe  seed  in  abundance  of  a  great  many  sorts,  without  the  least  trouble ;  as 
of  Mammillaria  pusilia  and  simplex,  Echinocactus  Ottonis,  Cereus  flagelliformis, 
and  a  great  man  v  of  the  opuntias.  But  these,  unfortunately,  are  sorts  which^ 
to  grow  slowlv  u'om  seed,  is  of  but  little  or  no  interest  to  us,  because  we  can 
get  them  much  faster  by  cuttings  in  any  number  we  choose.  Seeds  of  some 
sorts  we  get  only  by  a  careful  and  artificial  impregnation.  For  this  purpose, 
we  take  the  pollen  from  a  completely  unfolded  flower  with  a  soft  and  cleim 
camel-hair  brush,  and  brush  it,  without  force,  either  upon  the  stigma  of  the 
same  flower,  or,  when  it  is  wished  to  produce  hybrids,  upon  that  of  another 
sort.  By  these  means,  we  very  often  get  fruits  with  ripe  seeds,  fit  for  sowing. 
Besides,  we  are  sometimes  so  lucky  as  to  find  ripe  fruits  on  newly  imported  spe- 
cimens  ;  and  it  is  of  great  consequence,  that  persons  who  get  such  plants  from 
their  native  countries  should  carefully  examine  the  living  ones  of  new  forms, 
as  well  as  those  that  happen  to  be  dead,  to  see  whether  they  can  find  any  seed 
on  or  about  them.  It  has  already  happened  tiiat  some  unique  specimens  in 
Europe  have  been  saved  by  carefully  collecting  and  sowing  both  the  remainders 
of  the  plants,  and  the  dust  and  dregs  of  the  box. 

§  17.  For  sowing,  small  pots  are  used,  filled  with  a  loose  sandy  mould, 
watered  previously  to  sowing ;  the  seed  is  then  strewed  over  the  surfiice,  and 
either  sparingly  covered  or  not  with  some  very  fine  mould  or  sand ;  then 
covered  with  a  pane  of  glass,  and  placed  either  in  a  hot  frame,  or  below  a 
sloping  light,  in  a  warm  situation.  Cactus  seeds  retain  their  vitality  for 
several  years,  and  spring  generally  in  about  ten  or  fourteen  days  after  sowing. 
As  soon  as  the  young  plants  appear,  they  must  be  secured  against  too  burning 
heat  of  the  sun,  and  potted  as  soon  as  possible,  either  singly  or  from  three  to 
four  ^gether,  in  very  small  pots.    The  most  dangerous  enemies  to  them  are 
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the  woodHce  (Oniscus  As6\\u8),  which  nibble  very  often  a  whole  sowing,  and 
against  which  the  seedlings  must  be  guarded  with  the  utmost  care. 
§  18.  Some  other  dangerous  enemies  to  C^ctese  are  the  following : ->— 

1.  The  red  ^ider,  which,  when  in  abundance,  can  destroy  the  whole  surface 
of  the  plant ;  and  if  not  kill  it,  at  least  make  it  sickly.  It  generally  ceases  its 
ravages  in  the  open  air,  but  not  always  ;  and  the  only  remedy  agunst  it  seems 
to  be  to  strew  it  close  over  with  sulphur  powder,  which  will  smother  the 
insect;  and  the  sulphur  will  not  injure  the  plant,  if  removed  some  days  after 
by  washing  or  syringing. 

2.  The  bug  (Coccus),  a  white  and  soft  insect,  is  likewise  very  dangerous 
to  theplants,  and  I  know  no  other  remedy  than  that  of  picking  it  off  carefully. 

3.  The  cochineal  (Kermes),  is  kept  very  often  on  purpose  for  curiosit/s 
sake,  on  single  opuntias.  This  insect  increases  sometimes  so  rapidly,  that  it 
spreads  itself  over  all  the  surrounding  Ckctess,  cereuses  in  particular,  and 
injures  them. 

4.  The  small  scale,  which  is  very  abundant  on  opuntias  and  cereuses,  par- 
ticularly on  some  of  the  winged  kinds  of  the  latter.  This  must  be  removed 
repeatedly  with  a  soft  brush,  so  as  to  kill  even  the  young  ones,  which  are 
often  so  small  as  scarcely  to  be  seen. 

5.  The  mice  are  often  more  hurtful  enemies  to  the  Ckctess  than  any  of  the 
preceding,  and  are  not  afraid  even  of  the  most  spiny  kinds.  They  have  de- 
stroyed me  many  a  fine  specimen,  and  even  an  Opuntia  sulphiirea,  which  has 
very  dense  spines.  The  place  where  C&ctese  have  to  stand  roust,  therefore,  be 
w€u  secured  against  mice.    Even  rats  and  bats  attack  them  sometimes. 


REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  The  Little  English  Flora  ;  oVf  Botanical  and  popular  Ac' 
count  of  all  our  common  Field  Flowers,  ^ith  Engravings  on  Steel  of 
every  Species.  By  G.  W.  Francis,  Author  of  the  •'  Analysis  of 
British  Ferns/'  &c.     12mo,  pp.  174*|  14  plates  engraved  on  steel* 

Mr.  Francis  is  a  young  botanist,  not  more  remarkable  for  his 
love  of  the  science  and  his  knowledge  of  British  plants,  than 
for  his  eagerness  to  communicate  his  enthusiasm  and  his  know- 
ledge to  others.  As  an  artist,  he  is  also  a  very  remarkable  per- 
son, having  engraved  the  whole  of  the  plates  for  this  work,  as  well 
as  those  for  his  Analysis  of  British  Femsj  himself,  and  having 
displayed  in  these  engravings  so  much  of  the  characters  of  the 
plants  as  almost  to  entitle  him  to  be  ranked  with  Sowerby,  Mr, 
Francis's  object  in  the  present  work  is  •— 

"  First,  to  invite  the  young  to  the  examination  of  the  *  Flowers  of  the  Field,' 
by  pointing  out  the  beauties  they  are  likely  everywhere  to  meet  with  ;  that 
tnus  an  additional  charm  may  be  added  to  their  rambles  over  the  meads  and 
commons.  Secondly,  to  induce  a  love  for  the  science  itself,  by  showing  that 
it  is  easy  of  acquirement,  and  that  it  yields  instruction  and  delight,  not  merely 
in  our  after  progress,  but  even  from  our  first  commencement  of  its  study.'* 

He  has  endeavoured  to  accomplish  these  objects  — 

••  By  giving  a  plain,  scientific,  and  popular  description  of  all  our  common 
wild  plants,  accompanying  these  with  accurate  steel  engravings  of  every 
species )  and  introducing  such  anecdotes,  remarks,  and  extracts,  as  the  various 
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subjects  have  suggested The  work  is  introduced  by  an  account  of  the 

Linnaean  system,  and  the  rules  for  collecting,  drying,  and  naming  plants  in 
general,  accompanied  with  a  full  glossary  of  all  the  terms  employed ;  and 
terminates  with  three  indexes,  and  an  appendix  of  the  more  difficult  tribes  of 
flowering  plants,  and  of  all  the  cryptogamic  orders. 

'^  The  plates  [figures]  are  necessanly  very  small ;  but  this  was  unavoidable, 
as  will  be  apparent  when  it  is  considered  that  there  are  280  plants  represented ; 
and  to  have  engraved  them  on  a  larger  scale  would  have  made  the  work  too 
expensive  for  general  circulation."  {Pre/,) 

The  figures,  considering  their  wonderfully  small  size,  no  fewer 
than  20  being  got  into  a  space  not  quite  3  in.  by  5^  in.,  will  be 
readily  recognised  for  what  they  are  intended  to  represent,  by 
those  who  already  know  the  plants ;  and  they  will  even  be  of 
considerable  assistance  to  others. 

The  book  is  dedicated  to  the  *^  Young  Ladies  of  England ;" 
to  whom,  and  to  all  beginners  of  whatever  description,  we  can 
most  safely  and  strongly  recommend  it. 


Art.  II.  The  Ladies*  Flotoer- Garden  of  Ornamental  Annuals.  By 
Mrs.  Loudon.  4to,  pp.  16,  exclusive  of  four  pages  of  Introduction, 
and  three  plates,  containing  14  coloured  figures  of  plants  of  the 
natural  size.  To  be  continued  monthly,  and  completed  in  15  or 
16  Numbers,  at  2s,  6d.  each.     London,  1839. 

Though  the  production  of  a  member  of  our  own  family,  we 
think  it  but  justice  to  state  that  this  is  an  elegant  work,  and  one 
which  will  be  found  not  more  beautiful  than  it  is  useful.  There 
is  no  class  of  flowers  that  addresses  itself  so  universally  to  the 
possessors  of  gardens  as  hardy  annuals,  since  the  seed  may  be 
sown,  and  the  plants  displayed  in  all  their  beauty  in  from  five  to 
eight  months. 

"  The  culture  of  annuals  has  two  great  advantages  over  the  culture  of  all 
other  flowers  whatever.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  attended  with  less  expense 
than  any  other  description  of  flower  culture ;  and  in  the  second,  all  the  enjoy- 
ment of  which  it  is  susceptible  is  obtained  within  the  compass  of  six  or  eight 
months.  Bulbous  or  tuberous  ropted  flowers,  like  annuals,  produce  their 
blossoms  in  the  first  year;  but  they  are  attended  with  an  enormously  increased 
expense.  Perennial  nerbaceous  flowers  are  never  in  perfection  till  the  second 
year;  and,  like  bulbs,  can  only  be  beneficially  purchased  by  such  as  anticipate 
retaining  the  occupation  of  their  garden  for  several  years  in  succession.  The 
seeds  of  annual  flowers,  on  the  other  hand,  cost  a  mere  trifle ;  and  the  expense 
of  stirring  the  soil,  sowing  them,  and  thinning  them  when  they  come  up,  is 
also  very  little ;  while  the  eflect  produced  is  as  great  or  greater  than  that  of 
many  bulbs  or  tubers,  and  most  perennials.  The  flower  of  a  choice  hyacinth, 
the  bulb  of  which  will  cost  five  or  six  shillings  before  planting,  is  not  much 
more  beautiful  than  that  of  a  double  rocket  larkspur,  which  may  be  reared  to 
perfection  in  three  months,  from  a  seed  which  will  cost  about  the  fiftieth  part 
of  a  penny.  Annual  flowers,  therefore,  are,  above  all  others,  suitable  for  the 
gardens  of  suburban  residences  which  are  hired  for  not  more  than  a  year ; 
while  they  are  equally  fit  for  decorating  all  other  gardens  whatever,  and  pecu- 
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liarly  so  fbr  such  as  are  defective  in  soil,  situation,  or  exposure  to  the  sun,  as 
is  amply  shown  in  the  Suburban  Gardener, 

"  Mr.  Paxton,  the  chief  manager  of  the  gardens  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  in  a  late  number  of  his  excellent  Magazine  of  JBotant/,  observes  : 
*  Considered  as  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  flower-garden  throughout  the 
most  delightful  peiiod  of  the  year,  and  during  a  considerable  portion  of  it  as 
the  most  interesting  features  in  the  green-house,  annual  plants  have  great 
claims  to  our  attention,  and  should  be  very  extensively  cultivated  in  every 

Eleasure-garden.  But  the  vast  number  and  variety  of  sorts  that  are  now 
nown  in  our  collections,  the  whole  of  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  intro- 
duce into  even  the  most  extensive  gardens,  renders  necessary  a  judicious 
selection  of  the  best  kinds,  in  order  to  compensate  for  any  deficiency  in  num- 
ber or  variety,  by  the  superior  beauty  of  those  which  are  admitted.'  Such  a 
selection  it  is  my  object  to  offer  to  the  public  in  the  following  pages." 
{Inirod,,  p.  ii.) 

The  arrangement  of  the  work  is  according  to  the  natural 
system  ;  and  an  important  feature  in  the  plan  is,  that  a  number 
of  ^species  are  grouped  together  in  the  same  plate ;  so  that  each 
number  will  contain  from  12  to  20  figures  of  the  natural  size* 
Had  these  figures  been  given  on  separate  8vo  plates,  instead  of 
2s.  6d,i  they  would  have  cost  7s,  or  8^.  There  is  another  ad- 
vantage of  having  them  grouped,  which  is,  that  the  difference 
between  species  nearly  alike  is  more  easily  detected.  The  letter- 
press is  ample,  being  at  the  rate  of  5^  4to  pages  to  each  plate. 
Every  species  is  described  scientifically  and  popularly,  with  the 
geography,  history,  properties  and  uses,  culture,  and,  in  short, 
everything  worth  knowing  of  the  plant,  (p.  iii.)  The  culture  is 
given  at  length  ;  and  great  part  of  the  information  under  this 
head  will  be  original,  being  communicated  by  various  gardeners, 
eminent  for  their  success  in  the  culture  of  annuals.  Jn  short, 
there  is  not  a  cheaper,  or  more  useful,  or,  indeed,  a  more  elegant, 
botanical  and  horticultural  work  in  the  course  of  publication. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  notice  without  again  referring  to  the 
plates.  The  subjects  are  drawn  from  nature  by,  or  under  the 
superintendence  of,  the  same  accomplished  artist  who  super- 
intends the  plates  of  the  Floral  Cabinet ;  and  they  are  so  deli- 
cately drawn  on  zinc,  and  so  beautifully  and  artistically  coloured, 
that  were  it  not  for  the  engi'aved  names  at  the  bottom  of  the  plate, 
each  impression  might  pass  for  an  original  drawing.  The  plate 
of  larkspurs  in  this  first  number,  is  not,  we  believe,  to  be  equalled 
in  any  botanical  publication  whatever ;  and  we  may  afiirm  the 
same  of  the  plate  of  nigellas.  These  plates,  it  may  truly  be  said, 
have  been  got  up  regardless  of  expense;  but  such  is  their  ex- 
cellence, and  the  usefulness  of  the  work,  that  we  have  no  doubt 
it  will  amply  repay  the  very  spirited  publisher;  who,  indeed, 
from  the  success  which  has  attended  the  Floral  Cabinet  since  he 
became  its  publisher,  must  be  aware  that  the  public  are  not  slow 
to  appreciate  excellence,  when  it  is  combined  with  cheapness. 

It  is  no  small  recommendation  to  the  Ladiei  FUmer-Garden^ 
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that  it  will  be  finished  in  a  definite  period,  and  for  a  definite  price ; 
and  that  it  will  form  a  volume,  the  mere  turning  over  of  which 
on  the  drawingroom  table  will  render  even  those  who  have  no 
garden  familiar  with  the  flowers  in  most  general  cultivation  in 
the  gardens  of  their  friends.  As  a  drawing-book  for  young 
ladies  to  copy  from,  the  work  is  unrivalled. 


Art.  IIL     The  Botanical  Periodicals* 

Within  these  few  years  a  change  has  been  efiected  in  our 
botanical  periodicals,  which  was  first  l>egun  by  Mr.  Maund.  We 
allude  to  the  additional  matter,  of  a  miscellaneous  nature,  now 
given  at  the  end,  and  in  one  instance,  at  both  the  end  and  the 
beginning,  of  the  monthly  numbers  of  these  works.  Thus,  in 
Maund's  Botanic  Garden^  we  have  at  the  end,  the  Auctarium ; 
in  his  Botanist^  large  paper  edition,  we  have  at  the  beginning  of 
each  number  a  leaf  of  a  Guide  or  Introduction  to  Botany ;  and 
at  the  end,  a  leaf  of  a  Dictionary  or  Glossary  of  botanic  terms, 
both  written,  as  it  is  understood,  by  Professor  Henslow.  In  the 
Floral  Cabinet^  we  have,  at  the  end  of  each  number,  an  enume* 
ration  of  the  plants  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  and  the 
Botanical  Registe?-;  and  in  addition,  three  or  four  pages  of 
articles  on  culture,  or  on  vegetable  physiology.  In  Paxton's 
Magazine  of  Botany^  we  have  at  the  end  of  each  number  similar 
lists  and  articles.  With  the  Botanical  Magazine^  we  had,  till 
lately,  the  Companion,  which  was  an  excellent  collection  of 
botanical  papers  of  popular  and  scientific  interest;  and,  lastly,  we 
have  had,  since  the  commencement  of  1838,  an  Appendix  to  the 
Botanical  Register^  consisting,  for  the  last  year,  of  short  descrip- 
tions of  no  fewer  than  183  plants,  the  greater  part  of  which  are 
new.  The  Botanical  Register  for  the  present  year  has  the  plan 
of  its  appendix  enlarged,  and  entitled  a  Monthly  Chronicle  of 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  News.  In  this  Monthly  Chronicle, 
besides  short  descriptions  of  new  plants,  there  are  Reviews  of 
Books,  and  extracts  from  scarce  and  valuable  printed  papers. 

The  effect  of  all  these  additions  to  the  plates  and  descriptions, 
which  hitherto  constituted  the  whole  matter  of  the  botanical 
periodicals,  is  to  render  them  more  interesting,  on  account  of 
their  containing  a  greater  quantity  of  readable  matter;  and 
in  this  point  of  view  they  must  tend  greatly  to  spread 
botanical  and  horticultural  knowledge  and  taste.  The  only 
botanical  periodical  at  present  that  is  without  one  of  these  ap- 
pendixes is  the  Botanical  Magazine;  and  one  object  that  we 
have  in  view  in  this  notice  is,  if  possible,  to  induce  Dr.  Hooker 
to  recommence  his  Companion,  in  order,  as  it  were,  to  render 
that  father  of  the  botanical  periodicals  on  a  par  in  point  of  popu- 
larity with  its  ofispring.  As  all  these  appendixes  are  paged 
separately  from  the  plates  and  their  descriptions,  they  are  calcu* 
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lated  for  being  taken  out  and  bound  up  by  themselves ;  other- 
wise, some  might  consider  them  rather  an  incumbrance  in  a  work 
which,  when  once  bound  up,  will  be  referred  to  principally  on 
account  of  its  plates. 

In  the  Monthly  Chronicle  of  the  Botanical  Registej*  fot 
January,  besides  short  descriptions  of  seven  new  plants,  which 
will  be  found  included  in  the  "  Floricultural  Notices"  of  our 
present  Number,  there  are  reviews  of  three  books,  viz, :  End- 
licher's  Nem  Theory  of  Vegetable  Fertilisation,  a  pamphlet  pub- 
lished in  Vienna  in  1838;  Torrey  and  Gray's  Flora  of  North 
America,  vol.  i.  part  i. ;  and  of  Dr.  Perrine  on  Tropical  Plants^ 
from  Report,  No.  564*.,  of  the  25th  Congress  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  pamphlet,  pp.  99.  These  reviews  contain 
some  very  interesting  reading,  and  cannot  fail  to  add  to  the  cir- 
culation of  the  Botanical  Registei\  Indeed,  we  know,  of  our 
own  knowledge,  that  they  have  done  so. 

The  Guide,  or  Introduction  to  Botany,  of  which  one  leaf  is 
given  with  every  number  of  the  Botanist,  and  of  which  the  51st 
page  appeared  on  January  1st,  1839,  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
most  comprehensive  introductions  to  every  department  of  bota- 
nical knowledge  that  ever  has  been  attempted  in  this  country. 
It  is  illustrated  with  numerous  very  neatly  executed  woodcuts, 
most  of  them  self-explained,  exclusively  of  the  text,  which  is  calr 
culated  to  save  the  superficial  reader  a  good  deal  of  trouble. 
The  Dictionary,  a  leaf  of  which  is  given  at  the  end  of  every 
number  of  the  large  edition  of  the  Botanist^  and  also  at  the  end 
of  the  small  edition,  will  be  as  complete,  in  its  way,  as  the  Guide. 
No  general  Dictionary  of  Botanical  Terms,  we  believe,  exists, 
either  in  the  English  or  Latin  language,  that  is  at  all  complete. 
Professor  Henslow's  Dictionary  is  intended  to  supply  this  de- 
ficiency, and  promises  well  to  do  so.  In  it,  Latin  and  English 
terms  are  very  properly  arranged  in  one  alphabet,  for  they  are 
now  so  mixed  up  in  botanical  descriptions,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
separate  them ;  but  the  Latin  terms  are  distinguished  by  being 
in  italics.  The  whole  is  illustrated  with  numerous  woodcuts. 
The  botanical  descriptions  of  the  Botanist  were,  it  is  understood, 
during  the  progress  of  the  first  volume,  and  part  of  the  second, 
prepared  by  Dr.  Robert  Dickson,  who,  it  is  said,  has  been  suo- 
ceeded  in  this  department  by  Mr.  Bentham,  the  Secretary  to  the 
Horticultural  Society,  whose  descriptions  bear  the  signature  of 
G.  B. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.    Domestic  Notices, 

ENGLAND. 

The  Hurricane  of  Jan.  7.  uprooted,  or  otherwise  destroyed,  3283  trees  in 
the  Earl  of  Derby's  park,  at  Knowlesley,  near  Liverpool.  —  /.  H,  S,    Man-- 
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Chester,  Jan.  15.  1839.  —  It  carried  the  spray  of  the  sea  as  far  as  Leeds,  ft 
distance  of  eighty  miles,  covering  the  trees  and  plants,  in  Mr.  Major's  garden 
at  Knostrop,  with  a  white  incrustation,  quite  salt  to  the  taste.  (J.  Major,  in 
Leeds  Intelligencer,  Jan.  12.  1839.) 

Rose  Stock  Impostors,  —  The  nurserymen  about  London  are  supplied  with 
stocks  for  budding  standard  roses  by  country  labourers,  who  grub  them  up  in 
hedge-rows  and  coppices.  When  this  is  carelessly  done,  a  sufficient  length  of 
main  root  is  not  taken  up  to  be  furnished  with  fibres ;  and,  as  the  plant  is  not 
so  likely  to  grow,  and  of  course  not  so  saleable  without  them,  these  fibres  are 
sometimes  artificially  supplied  bj^  the  hawkers.  This  is  done  by  boring,  or 
piercing,  with  a  bradawl,  a  hole  in  the  under  side  of  that  part  of  the  root 
which  generally  forms  an  angle  with  the  upright  stem ;  and  in  that  hole  in- 
serting a  small  piece  of  fibrous  root.  The  nurseryman  who  is  unaware  of 
this  practice  never  thinks  of  looking  at  the  under  side  of  the  root ;  but,  seeing 
the  fibres  hanging  down,  is  satisfied  that  the  stock  will  grow,  and  makes  his 
purchase.  We  could  not  have  believed  that  it  would  have  been  worth  while 
in  this  country,  where  labour  is  so  dear,  to  take  so  much  trouble  to 
falsify  an  article,  which  seldoms  brings  more  than  a  shilling  a  dozen,  had  not 
our  neighbour,  Mr.  Hopgood,  shown  us  some  scores  of  fabricated  roots  that 
he  had  inadvertently  purchased.  Storch,  in  his  Picture  of  St.  Petersburg, 
mentions,  that  the  forced  asparagus  heads,  after  they  have  been  boiled,  and 
the  head  or  point  oC  the  shoot  eaten  off  at  the  tables  of  the  wealthy  who  are 
able  to  purchase  such  a  luxury,  are  sold  by  the  house  servants  to  the  peasants 
who  frequent  the  streets ;  and  that  these  persons  find  it  answers  their  purpose 
to  carve  a  new  bud  on  the  point  of  the  shoot,  and  even  to  colour  it,  and  in  that 
state  to  sell  it  in  bundles,  disguised  by  a  few  real  heads  on  the  outside.  This, 
however,  is  not  so  surprising  in  St.  Petersburg,  where  the  labourer  lives  on 
rye  bread  and  quass,  and  does  not  require  even  a  bed  to  sleep  on,  as  the  rose 
-stock  impostor  is  in  London.  —  Cond. 

Glazenwood  Nursery,  —  I  lately  visited  this  nursery  for  the  first  time, 
and  never  was  more  surprised  than  to  see  the  manner  in  which  American 
shrubs  thrive  there  without  bog  earth.  The  soil  of  the  nursery  is  a  yellow 
loam ;  and  in  it  all  sorts  of  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  and  magnolias  appear  to 
thrive,  I  will  not  say,  as  well  as  if  they  were  in  peat,  but  I  wiU  say,  sufficiently 
well  for  every  useful  and  ornamental  purpose.  The  foliage  was  most  healthy, 
the  wood  ripened,  and  the  fiower-buds,  formed  for  expansion  next  season, 
numerous  and  large.  I  can  easily  conceive  that  it  must  be  a  great  advantage 
for  gentlemen  who  have  no  peat  earth  on  their  estates,  and  who  will  not  go 
to  the  expense  of  purchasing  any,  to  procure  their  American  plants  from 
Glazenwood  ;  because  these  plants  havmg  been  brought  up,  so  to  speak,  in 
common  soil,  they  cannot  suffer  anything  like  the  check,  when  moved  from 
common  soil  to  common  soil,  that  they  would  do  if  moved  to  common  soil 
from  peat  earth.  I  was  confirmed  in  this  opinion  by  Mr.  Curtis,  who  is  justly 
proud  of  the  appearance  of  his  plants,  and  of  the  satisfaction  which  they 
give  to  his  customers  in  districts  where  peat  is  unknown.  —  T,  B.  Dec,  18. 
1838. 

Specimens  of  Wheat,  —  The  wheat  you  were  kind  enough  to  give  me  has 
been  carefully  kept  separate,  and  sown,  for  the  third  time,  in  the  middle  of 
last  October :  I  mean  such  of  it  as  I  considered  worth  preserving.  Out  of 
the  fifty  and  odd  parcels,  I  have  only  retained  twenty-three,  and  these  occupy 
two  and  a  half  acres.  I  and  the  gardener  have  hitherto  attended  to  the  main 
operations ;  viz.  harvesting,  threshing,  and  dressing.  I  had  it  very  carefully 
'dibbled  and  dropped,  and  have  made  a  correct  plan  of  the  ground,  and  mea- 
surement of  the  several  divisions.  One  half  of  the  land  has  been  subsoil 
ploughed ;  the  substratum  is  a  rubbly  chalk.  You  will  smile  at  my  farming, 
when  I  tell  you  I  do  not  occupy  a  single  acre  of  land ;  but  I  live  among  good 
neighbours,  one  of  whom  has  given  me  up  as  much  as  I  want  this  year.  In 
future,  1  must  go  upon  a  different  plan,  as  my  crop  will  increase  far  beyond 
the  borrowing  system.    I  ought  to  have  near  upon  ten  quarters  next  harvest. 
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It  appears  to  me  thftt  the  6t.  Helena  vheat  is  about  as  good  a,  variety  as  any 
I  have.  I  had  ten  grains  at  first ;  and  the  quantity  last  sown  was  12  pints, 
weighing  12  lb.  2oz.:  breadth  of  land  dibbled  was  21^  rods.  —  SamuelTaylor. 
Slake  Feny,  Norfolk,  Jan.  10.  I8.S9. 


Abt.  II.     Retrospective  Criticism. 

TBE  Encycloptcdia  of  Cottage,  Farm,  and  Viila  Archiiecture  and  Furniture, — 
I  am  so  fully  persuaded  of  the  extensive  usefulness  of  your  publications,  but 
more  especially  of  your  valuable  Entychpiedia  of  Cottage  and  Villa  Archiiec- 
ture, that  I  am  desiroua  of  caUing  your  attention  to  a  subject  which  is  there 
but  slightly  touched  upon  ;  probably  because  it  is  not  very  interesting  to 
Englishmen  in  their  own  eountry,  although  highly  important  to  those  who 
have  left  it,  I  allude  to  cottages  and  small  villa  residences  adapted  for  the 
hundreds,  we  may  almost  say  thousands,  who  are  now  settled  in  the  different 
colonies  of  Australia,  or  who  are  on  the  point  of  making  that  country  that 
!ionie.  The  portable  habitations  you  have  so  well  described  have  been,  I 
understand,  most  extensively  adopted;  yet  theae,  of  course,  are  but  temporary 
dwellings :  for,  so  soon  as  a  settler  is  located  upon  liis  own  land,  he 
bc^ns  to  think  of  building  a  house  of  more  substantial  materials.  Such 
dwellings,  as  you  well  linow,  should  be  adapted,  in  all  respects,  to  the  nature 
of  the  climate;  and  iience  it  follows,  that  the  styles  and  plans  perfectly 
nitted  to  the  cold  and  comfortless  atmosphere  which  pervades  half  the  Engliui 
year,  are  altogether  inapplicable  to  the  warm  plains  and  sunny  winters  of 
Australia.  If  some  of  your  numerous  architectural  correspondents  would 
contribute  their  aid  in  this  branch  of  their  art,  what  a  benefit  they  would 
confer  upon  the  Anglo- Australians,  and  how  much  would  they  do  towards 
introducing  a  chaste  and  appropriate  stj-le  in  their  buildings.     Having  lived  a 

E3od  deal  in  tropical  climates,  a  few  hints,  perhaps,  might  be  useful  on  this 
ead.  Generally  speahing,  in  England,  we  want  warmth  in  our  houses ;  there 
diey  want  cold.  Here,  the  light  of  heaven  is  taxed ;  there,  we  may  use  it  as 
we  like.  Window  glass,  to  be  sure,  must  be  had  from  Enghind,  and  that  is 
ruinously  expensive  :  but  the  Portuguese  in  Brazil  have  a  method  in  the  con- 
trtruction  of  their  windows  highly  curious  ;  and,  as  I  have  never  seen  it  used 
elsewhere,  I  will  just  pause  to  describe  their  plan.  The  windows  of  their 
country  or  villa  cottages  are  always  large,  without  any  sashes,  fixed  or  unfixed, 
but  merely  closed  by  two  folding  wooden  shutters  ^  each  of  theae  shutters, 
however,  has  a  little  window  of  its  own,  which  is  fixed  in  the  wood,  and  com< 
posed  of  smell    diamond-shaped    panes   of  gg 

glass,  (jig.  20.)   During  the  day,  the  shutters 
are  invariably  open,  when  the  weather  ia  fine   - 
(and  it  is  hardly  ever  otherwise);  but,  in  anv 
heavy  squall  of  riun,  the  shutters  are  closed, 
the  little  windows  in  them  throwing  sufficient 
light  into  the  room  for  all  ordinary  purposes : 
tjie  shower  past,  the  shutters  are  again  opened. 
By  this  plan,  two  great  objects  are  gained  i 
1st,  that  of  having  as  much  and  aa  free  a 
nrculation  of  mr  as  possible ;  and,  2dly,  being 
at  a  very  trifling  expense  in  glass.     I  may  evi 
excluding  the  sun,  when  it  strikes  into  the  J         . 
which  thus  act  as  blinds,  without  any  extra  expense.    Such  windows  I  should 
recommend  to  all  Australians,  rich  or  poor;  the  glass  part  may  be  secured 
Inside  by  a  small  shutter  of  its  own. 

Another  important  thing  would  be,  to  have  a  good-sized  room,  open  on 
three  sides,  without  walls,  hut  with  very  far  projecting  eaves ;  by  which 
great  breadth  of  shade  would  be  secured  tdl  round  the  house.  This  might  be 
used  for  the  general  sitting-room  of  the  family  in  summer ;  it  would  be  cooler 
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dwn  the  open  air»  and  could  be  roofed  with  tbatch  of  maize  or  long  grass ;  or, 
if  time  be  allowed,  vines  or  broad-leaved  creepers  would  soon  form  a  natural 
covering.  These  open  rooms  are  very  freouent  in  Sicfly,  and  are  the  most 
delight&l  drawingrooms  in  a  warm  climate  that  can  be  imagined.  One  of  the 
sitting-rooms  should  have  a  small  fire-place  (slate  stove),  in  case  of  a  few  cold 
nights  in  winter ;  for,  so  much  is  the  constitution  affected  by  a  change  of 
dunate,  that  I  have  often  shivered  with  cold  in  the  tropics,  and  ordered  a  fire 
when  the  thermometer  was  at  68^.  Economy,  in  a  coun^  where  labour  is 
so  dear,  must  be  the  first  consideration  with  the  majority.  I  should  therefore 
recommend  all  the  rooms  to  be  on  the  ground  floor,  but  the  walls  to  be  so 
contrived  as  to  be  capable,  in  some  instances,  if  necessary,  of  being  raised 
hereafter;  or  the  ceiling  made  sufficiently  firm  to  admit  of  a  loft  between  that 
and  the  roof.  I  haye  a  great  predilection  for  mud  walls,  knowing,  from,  expe- 
rience, bow  remarkably  cool  they  are  in  summer.  The  material  is  always  on 
the  spot ;  the  erection  b  cheap ;  and,  if  the  cottage  is  coloured,  and  buih  in 
good  style,  it  will  always  be  a  pretty,  if  not  a  beautifiil,  object.  Lastly,  over- 
hung roofs,  or  projecting  additions  thereto,  are  great  promoters  of  shade;  and, 
to  conclude,  no  style  is  more  appropriate  for  warm  countries  than  the  lightest 
Italian.  I  trust  these  hints  may  cause  some  of  our  professional  gentlemen  to 
foond  a  new  st^ie  of  building,  bj  which  thousands  of  our  countrymen  may  be 
benefited,  if  they  will  commumcate  their  designs  to  your  Magazine.  —  W. 
Saraiiuon.  Ultenhanger  Green^  Dec,  20.  [It  is  not  our  intention  to  publish  a 
second  edition  of  the  EncydoptsSa  €f  Architecture  for  many  years  to  come, 
because  that  would  be  unjust  towards  the  purchasers  of  the  first  edition  ;  but 
we  have  a  supplement  in  preparation,  which  will  be  published  in  the  course  of 
this  or  next  year,  and  in  which  we  shall  attend  to  our  correspondent's  sugges- 
tions ;  who,  in  the  mean  time,  has  our  best  thanks  for  his  communication.  — 
Camd.] 

Art.  IIL     Queries  and  Answers. 

Bb,  ARVOTf*M  Sicfce,  as  apphed  to  the  heating  of  Plamt^oMaet.  — Should  this 
meet  the  eye  of  any  of  your  readers  who  have  had  under  their  management 
houses  heated  by  Dr.  Amott's  stove,  or  otherwise  bad  an  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  whether  it  has  ever  been  successfully  employed  in  beating  conser- 
vatories or  green-houses,  they  would  greatly  oblige  by  communicating  the 
same,  through  the  mediuin  of  your  pages,  to — W,  H,  Btuier.  Botanic  Garden, 

Different  Species  and  Varieties  of  Corraas,  —  Your  correspondent.  An 
Amateur,  in  enumerating  the  difierent  species  and  varieties  of  corraeas  (p.  4?.), 
overlooked  Mr.  Milner's  difierent  crossbred  seedlings,  with  the  exception  of 
his  original  variety  (which  is  to  commemorate  his  name),  C.  MihicnL  C. 
rosea  has  already  been  advertised  for  sale,  and  C.  cordata  is  noticed  in  sercral 
periodicals ;  besides  which,  Mr.  Milner  is  said  to  possess  many  other  seediing 
corrseas,  of  his  own  raising.  Keariy  two  years  since,  I  roistered  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  1  obtained  a  batch  of  hybrid  corraeas,  between  C 
speciosa  and  C  pulchella,  and  the  converse.  All  these  varieties  apringb^ 
from  the  same  common  parents,  would  lead  the  common  observer  to  expect 
them  to  be  all  of  one  constitution  and  habits,  and  of  the  same  general  interest 
as  objects  of  floral  beauty.  Yet  such  is  not  the  case ;  and  well  ^^gfat  my 
esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Mamock,  speaking  of  C.  cordata,  remaik  that  we  were 
vet  but  norices  in  the  art  of  hybridbing.  C.  cordata  conies  iuto  flower  at  the 
height  of  lOin. ;  and  an  excellent  ju(%e  in  such  matters  (Mr.  Gleniiy} 
tured  a  prediction  that  "it  would  require  good  growing  to  exceed  18] 
height;**  while,  at  the  same  time,  some  of  my  seedlings  show  no 
to  flower  at  the  latter  height,  and  they  promise  to  exceed,  in  stator^  any  of 
their  parents.  All  my  seedlings,  like  those  of  Mr.  Bfihier,  have  a  deciiicd  ia^- 
provement  in  their  foliage.    This  ^H^rence  in  seedtings  prodnced  fimai  tb» 
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aame  parent,  leads  to  an  interesting  physiological  question,  a  satisfactonr 
answer  to  which  would  be  of  real  utility  to  the  cause  of  hybridising  in  general. 
Under  this  impression,  I  should  very  much  wish  that  Mr.  Milner  would  make 
known,  through  any  conyenient  channel,  the  circumstances  under  which  his 
seedlings  were  originated;  what  age  was  the  female  parent  at  the  time  of 
impregnation ;  what  state  of  health,  whether  in  very  luxuriant,  moderate,  or 
stinted  state  of  growth ;  and,  more  particularly,  at  what  season  of  the  year 
the  seeds  were  ripe,  and  whether  the  seeds  were  produced  on  the  lateral 
shoots,  or  on  strong  leading  shoots  ?  You  mav  say  these  are  very  simple 
questions :  be  it  so.  We  all  know  that  artificial  or  natural  peculiarities  can 
be,  and  are,  transmitted  from  parent  to  offspring,  in  the  vegetable  as  well  as 
in  the  animal  kinedom,  although  we  cannot  yet,  and,  perhaps,  may  never  be 
able  to,  account  why  such  constitutional  peculiarities  are  so  transferred.  Let 
us,  then,  be  content  with  knowing  that  these  peculiarities  do  exist ;  let  us, 
likewise,  multiply  and  register  as  many  facts  as  bear  directly  or  indirectly  on 
the  subject ;  and,  from  an  accumulated  store  of  this  nature,  something  tangible 
may  yet  be  deduced  for  future  guidance.  To  know  when  the  stigma  is  ready 
for  dusting  with  pollen,  to  extract  unripe  anthers  from  an  intended  female 
parent,  is  so  simple  that  it  might  be  taught  to  a  child  in  a  few  minutes :  not 
so  the  means  by  which  certain  properties  may  be  produced,  and  ultimately 
will  [probably  be  produced  at  pleasure,  by  cross  fertilisation  :  say,  cross 
offspring  with  very  dwarf  and  fruitful  habits,  or  the  reverse ;  very  luxuriant 
habit  with  double  flowers,  or  the  contrary;  and  many  other  peculiarities, 
needless  to  mention  here.  Yet  we  have  presumptive  evidence  already  that 
all  these  states  of  existence  are  guided  by  certain  fixed  laws,  and,  perhaps, 
depend  on  the  different  states  of  developement  of  the  vital  principle  in  the 
parents.  Any  facts,  therefore,  tending  to  elucidate  such  laws  or  states  of 
developement,  cannot  be  but  interesting  to  the  physiologist,  and  of  the  greatest 
use  to  the  hybridist.  The  following  statement,  although  slightly  touched  on 
in  a  former  article  of  mine,  will  have  its  use  at  this  season,  when  my  readers 
are  preparing  to  try  their  skill  in  producing  crosses  in  the  corraea  and  other 
families.  C.  speci6sa  or  C.  pulchella  may  be  both  used  for  female  parents : 
eith^  of  them  may  be  tried  with  virens ;  but  clear  clean  colours  in  the  flowers 
of  this  cross  cannot  be  expected,  the  thing  being  as  much  a  matter  of  curi- 
osity to  ascertain  the  powers  of  crossing  in  this  very  interesting  genus,  which, 
like  the  fuchsia,  is  a  favourite  with  every  one.  Virens  and  rufa  will  no  doubt 
cross ;  but,  in  this  case,  virens  alone  ought  to  be  used  as  the  female  parent, 
rufa  being  so  insignificant  a  flower,  it  would  be  likely  soon  to  reduce  the 
flowers  of  virens  in  the  offspring.  From  this  cross,  by  breeding  in  and  in,  as 
the  farmers  say,  a  clear  white-flowering  offspring  may  reasonably  be  expected  in 
the  third  generation  ;  while,  by  crossing  in  and  in  the  highest-coloured 
varieties  from  speciosa  and  pulchella,  we  may  expect  deep  crimson  flowers. 
This  will  be  the  time  to  try,  by  crossing  the  pui'e  white  seedling  from  virens 
and  rufa  with  this  deep  crimson  variety,  to  procure  clear  intermediate  colours. 
All  the  species  and  varieties  ought  to  be  tried  with  &Iba,  but  the  result  is  very 
doubtful :  however,  to  use  a  fireside  phrase,  there  can  be  no  harm  in  trying 
it ;  and,  though  if  the  alba  is  found  to  cross  with  any  of  the  above,  we  may 
presume  on  the  offspring  being  sterile,  yet  if  we  could  but  obtain  the  least 

K article  of  pollen  in  this  offspring,  we  could  easily  work  our  way  into  the 
ardy  constitution  of  41ba,  which  would  be  a  very  desirable  result. 
As  to  the  manner  of  conducting  these  experiments,  a  few  words  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  amateurs  and  young  beginners.  Take  the  healthiest  plants 
you  can  procure;  and,  unless  you  have  very  healthy  vigorous  plants,  go 
directly  to  the  nursery,  and  procure  a  few  of  each  sort,  with  plenty  of  blossom 
buds  on.  the  strongest  leading  shoots.  Mind,  this  is  the  grand  secret  of  the 
whole  business.  A  practical  gardener  may  take  these  from  the  green-house, 
or  even  cold-frame,  into  75  degrees  of  heat  at  once  ;  but  those  not  conversant 
with  the  treatment  of  plants  would  soon  kill  any  plant  by  such  a  sudden 
transition.     From  the  middle  of  February  to  the  end  of  March  is  the  best 
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time  to  take  the  plants  into  the  stove.  Pinch  off  all  the  leading  buds  on  the' 
lateral  shoots,  but  not  on  the  leading  shoots.  As  soon  as  the  flower  expands, 
extract  the  anthers  from  the  intended  female  parent ;  and  next  day,  or  as  soon 
as  you  perceive  the  pistils  getting  moist,  apply  the  pollen  ;  at  the  same  lime 
making  two  or  three  slits  in  the  whole  length  of  the  corolla,  to  let  out  the 
sweet  secretion  often  lodging  on  the  germen.  See  that  the  decaying  corolla 
does  not  damp  off  the  style,  which  ought  to  be  preserved  till  it  dries  of  itself. 
As  soon  as  you  perceive  the  germen  swelling,  stop  the  leading  shoots.  Apply 
all  safe  stimulants  till  the  seeds  are  ripe,  but  do  not  let  the  plant  expend  its 
energies  in  the  production  of  young  wood.  Pinch  off  every  bud  as  it  offers 
to  expand.  Keep  the  plant  or  plants  as  near  the  glass  as  possible  all  the  time, 
and  sow  the  seeds  as  soon  as  ripe.  Seedlings  produced  in  the  green-house 
will  not  be  near  so  vigorous  as  those  in  the  stove ;  and  their  being  originated 
in  heat  does  not  alter  their  hardiness  in  the  least.  —  2>.  Beaton,  Kingsbury, 
Jan.  16.  1839. 

The  Manchester  gigantic  White  Celery,  and  the  large  new  Purple  Russian 
Celery,  (Vol.  XIV.  p.5639.) — The  former  may  be  procured  at  most  of  the  large 
seed  shops ;  but  of  the  latter  I  know  nothing.  I  believe,  however,  that  I  can 
inform  your  correspondent  of  a  sort  of  celery  superior  to  the  Manchester,  both 
in  point  of  size  and  flavour.  It  is  a  variety  raised  by  Mr.  Seymour,  gardener,* 
Carlton  Hall,  near  Snaith,  Yorkshire,  about  the  year  1830.  It  has  been 
grown  by  him  to  6  lb.  weight  each  head ;  and  a  few  plants  received  by  Mr. 
James  Kingston,  gardener  to  Philip  Saltmarsh,  Esq.,  of  Saltmarsh  Hall,  near 
Howden,  Yorkshire,  from  Mr.  Seymour,  weighed  131b.  a  head  afler  the  soil 
and  decayed  leaves  had  been  taken  off,  and  was  5  ft.  high.  Their  stalks  were 
exhibited  at  the  Doncaster  Horticultural  Show,  where  they  were  much  ad- 
mired. I  have  seen  this  celery  grown  very  large  in  the  gardens  of  the  Countess 
of  Bridgewater,  at  Ashridge,  by  Mr.  James  Seymour,  the  gardener  there.  It 
has  been  grown  by  the  side  of,  and  has  received  the  same  treatment  as,  Bailey's 
gigantic  Manchester,  and  other  sorts,  but  was  superior  to  them  in  weight, 
solidity,  and  flavour.  Mr.  James  Seymour  has  informed  me  of  the  weight  of 
some  roots  dug  up  at  Ashridge  this  season.  One,  on  Nov.  4.,  weighed  2  lb., 
and  was  1  ft.  6  in.  in  height,  and  10  in.  in  circumference,  ready  for  the  table; 
one,  Nov.  15.,  which  weighed  5  lb.,  was  3  ft.  2  in.  high,  and  13  in.  in  circum* 
ference.  One  of  Seymour's  superb  white  celery,  which  weighed  4  lb.,  was 
3  ft.  2  in.  in  height,  and  1 1  in.  m  circumference.  These  last  were  weighed 
afler  the  soil  and  outside  leaves  bad  been  taken  off. 

Having  grown  this  celery  myself,  I  can  speak  with  certainty  as  to  its  being 
superior  to  any  other  sort  I  have  seen.  I  believe  the  seed  of  the  red  celery 
is  to  be  procured  of  Messrs.  Brown,  nurserymen,  Slough,  and  at  the  Egyptian 
Hall,  Piccadilly,  London  :  the  white  is  not  to  be  had.  —  Henry  C»  Ogle.  Dec. 
29.  1838. 


Art.  IV.     Obituary, 


Died,  Dec.  22.,  Mr.  George  Penny,  A.L.S.,  late  partner  with  Mr.  William 
Young  of  the  Milford  Nursery.  Mr.  Penny  was  well  known  as  one  of  the 
best  practical  botanists  and  propagators  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  He 
particularly  excelled  in  a  knowledge  of  herbaceous  plants,  as  his  articles 
in  the  earlier  volumes  of  this  Magazine,  and  the  Catalogue  of  Herbaceous 
Plants  in  the  Epsom  Nursery,  which  was  prepared  by  him,  abundantly  prove. 
He  had  been  slightly  indisposed  for  three  or  four  months  previous  to  his 
death,  and  at  last  dropsical  symptoms  appeared.  His  suffenngs  during  the 
last  two  days  were  very  great ;  but  death  at  length  released  him. — Henry  AHen^ 
Milford  Nursery,  Jan,  2.  1839* 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  Notes  taken  Jrom  the  Narrative  of  a  Horticultural  Journey 
in  Greece^  during  the  Summer  of  1837.  By  Eugene  Achille 
Baumann,  of  the  Bollwyller  Nursery. 

I  KNOW  not  whether  a  short  account  of  the  present  state  of  hor- 
ticulture and  agriculture  in  Greece  might  not  interest  some  of 
your  readers.  It  is  true  that  this  country  is  daily  visited  by  tr&- 
velliers,  your  countrymen  in  particular,  who,  in  their  narrative 
infinitely  more  interesting  than  mine,  introduce  everything  worthy 
of  notice ;  but  this  celebrated  country  presents  so  many  curiosi- 
ties of  all  sorts,  that  horticulture,  the  subject  which  particularly 
interests  me,  and  which  is  at  the  very  lowest  ebb,  could  never 
have  particularly  attracted  the  attention  of  any  one  having  a  dif* 
ferent  mission  from  mine. 

After  having  visited  almost  every  part  of  Italy,  where  I  found 
many  things  to  interest  me,  I  arrived  at  Trieste  in  the  spring  of 
1838,  regretting  much  to  be  obliged  to  leave  that  fine  country* 
At  Trieste,  however,  I  received  the  necessary  instructions  from 
my  friends  for  undertaking  a  still  longer  journey.  I  was  to  pro- 
ceed to  Athens  in  Greece.  The  object  of  my  journey  was  to 
open  some  commercial  negotiations  with  the  amateurs  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  with  those  persons  at  the  head  of  the  govern* 
ment  who  might  be  favourable  to  an  enterprise  of  this  sort.  A 
new  country,  or,  rather,  one  rising  out  of  total  ruin,  like  Greece, 
presents  many  fair  chances :  for,  the  want  of  vegetables  and  fruits, 
as  well  as  of  forest  trees,  is  very  soon  felt  in  a  country  so  situ- 
ated. What  particularly  induced  my  family  to  this  step  was, 
that  for  several  years  past  we  had  been  sending  ornamental  and 
fi*uit  trees  to  a  considerable  amount  to  the  Greek  government,  as 
well  as  for  the  plantations  of  King  Otho. 

I  embarked  about  the  middle  of  May,  1837.  Findinga  favour- 
able opportunity  for  extending  my  journey  to  Smyrna  and 
Constantinople,  I  went  direct  to  Smyrna*;  thence  I  went  by 
land  to  Brussa  and  Scutari,  and  arrived  in  Greece,  after  a  stay 

*  I  proceeded  to  Smyrna,  touching  at  Ancona,  Corfu,  Patras,  and  Athens, 
and  reached  Smyrna  by  Syra  and  Scio. 
Vol.  XV.  —  !no.  108.  h 
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of  some  weeks  in  Constantinople,  and  a  quarantine  of  twenty- 
four  days  in  the  Isle  of  Syra. 

I  arrived  in  Greece  about  the  end  of  July.  What  a  differ- 
ence between  the  coasts  of  Attica  or  of  the  Peloponnesus  and  those 
which  I  had  just  passed !  The  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  of  the 
Bosphorus,  and  of  the  Dardanelles  are  filled  with  gardens,  which 
present  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller  a  vigorous  vegetation,  as  varied 
as  the  nations  which  inhabit  them.  Those  of  modern  Greece 
were  naked  under  the  burning  July  sun;  the  little  vegetation 
which  had  flourished  there  had  been  completely  withered  up ; 
and  before  I  perceived  some  signs  of  habitation,  I  thought  I  was 
landing  on  a  rock  abandoned  at  Qnce  by  man  and  nature*  I  saw 
nothing  above  the  surface  but  some  remains  of  the  gigantic  mo- 
numents of  the  ancient  Greeks. 

I  landed  at  the  Piraeeus,  and  proceeded,  soon  afler  landing,  to 
Athens.  The  road  which  led  to  the  city  was  new;  on  the  right 
and  left  were  planted,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each  other^ 
plane  trees,  poplars,  alders,  and  some  walnut  trees.  It  was  rather 
difficult  to  distinguish  these  trees  at  first,  as  they  were  generally 
in  bad  condition,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  imperfect  heads 
was  without  foliage. 

.  The  road  also  passes  through  a  forest  of  olive  trees ;  it  is  the 
only  thing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens,  useful  to  the  inha- 
bitants, that  has  not  been  entirely  destroyed  by  the  stolid  ferocity 
of  the  Turks  and  Egyptians.  This  forest  made  no  better  im- 
pression on  my  imagination  than  the  first  aspect  of  the  country. 
Those  who  have  seen  forests  of  olive  trees  know  that  their  livid 
hue  entirely  changes  the  character  of  the  landscape. 

I  arrived  at  Athens ;  and  the  first  thing  that  struck  my  sight, 
that  delighted  me,  was,  not  so  much  the  imposing  aspect  of  the 
Acropolis,  and  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  as  the  finding  of  a 
date  tree,  nearly  50  ft.  high,  growing  in  the  middle  of  the  Via 
d'Hermes.  This  date  tree  had  continued  to  grow,  and  had  not 
been  injured  by  any  one ;  besides  this  specimen,  I  saw  five  or  six 
others  in  the  different  districts  of  the  city,  also  several  cypresses, 
but  these  were  all. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Athens,  for  a  celebrated  city,  pre- 
sents but  a  denuded  aspect ;  this  cannot  be  said,  however,  of  some 
places,  situated  at  a  little  distance  from  the  city,  such  as  the  vil- 
lage of  Marupi,  that  of  Kephyssia,  Angello-Kibi,  &c.  In  these 
places  we  meet  with  a  tolerably  vigorous  vegetation.  At  Ke- 
physsia several  foreign  ambassadors  have  country  houses ;  the 
Russian  ambassador  particularly  has  a  large  establishment ;  and 
there  is  there  a  magnificent  group  of  plane  trees  (Platanus  orien- 
talis),  planted,  no  doubt,  by  some  Turk.  There  are  also  a  con- 
siderable number  of  mulberry  trees,  some  fruit  trees,  pear,  apple, 
and  plum  trees.     Close  by  is  a  very  old  plantation  of  olive  trees  | 
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md  in  the  neighbourhood  flows  a  small  rivulet^  the  banks  of 
which  are  adorned  by  a  very  vigorous  vegetation  of  Z^aurtts  n6- 
bilis,  M;^rtus  communis,  Fitex  ^'gnus  c^stus,  Cerat6nia  Sfliqaa, 
Melia  Azederach^  several  rhamnuses,  &c.  These  trees,  both  large 
and  small,  are  every  where  alternately  intertwined  with  vines  and 
Fitex  ^"gnus  castus ;  and,  where  the  moisture  does  not  reach, 
an  immense  number  of  myrtles  grow.  Pistacia  Xentiscus  also 
grows  there  profusely;  in  short,  one  is  agreeably  surprised  at  the 
gr^at  variety  of  brilliant  foliage  which  abounds  there*  The 
iV^erium  Oleander  is  particularly  beautiful;  it  towers  above  the 
other  shrubs  which  surround  it,  and  presents  a  flourishing  bou- 
quet throughout  the  year. 

These  villages  were  formerly  places  of  rural  retreat  for  the 
Turks,  as  they  are  now  for  the  Greeks.  I  found  every  where 
the  remains  of  Turkish  houses ;  which  have  been  quite  destroyed, 
except  the  fountains,  which  are  always  shaded  by  some  fine 
planes,  or  horsecbestnut  trees  (^^scuius  Hippoc&stanum).  I 
have  never  seen  these  trees  so  well  grown,  or  so  perfect,  as  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  these  fountains ;  it  appears  as  if  Nature  herself 
chose  to  protect  and  shade  those  fountains  which  the  Turks  erect 
wherever  they  can  find  a  spring ;  and  near  each  is  inscribed  a 
passage  from  the  Koran^  which  invites  the  toil-worn  traveller  to 
come  and  quench  his  thirst. 

This  is  all  that  can  recall  an  idea  of  what  horticulture  was 
in  Attica,  before  the  war  against  the  Turks ;  and  while  it  con- 
tinued nothing  could  be  done.  During  my  stay,  however,  I 
had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  that,  under  Bavarian  influence, 
the  Greek  government  will  bring  the  horticulture  of  this  coun- 
try to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  Before  the  death  of  Capo 
d'Istrias,  a  nursery  had  been  formed  near  Nauplia,  which  was 
then  the  capital ;  but  this  nursery  is  now  neglected.  I  saw  the 
greater  part  of  the  fruit  trees  which  were  sent  to  it  from  our 
nurseries  at  Bollwyller,  either  dying  or  already  dead,  although 
but  recently  neglected.  At  Athens,  a  new  nursery  had  been 
made,  and,  while  the  greatest  care  was  bestowed  on  it,  the 
former  was  abandoned  to  neglect,  and  finally  given  up. 

The  Athenian  nursery  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Fraas  of 
Wiirzburg,  a  young  man  who  devotes  himself  with  ardour  to 
the  labours  and  cares  which  his  charge  naturally  brings  along 
with  it.  The  place  which  it  occupies  was  formerly  the  garden 
of  a  Turkish  proprietor,  but  the  king  bought  one  part  of  it, 
and  the  government  the  other. 

Hitherto  only  such  trees  and  shrubs  as  were  most  wanted  in 
the  country  have  been  planted  in  the  government  part  of  this 
garden.  In  the  part  belonging  to  the  king,  such  culinary  vece* 
tables  are  cultivated  as  the  country  does  not  produce  natux^lly ; 
such  as  cabbages,  asparagus,  salads,  peas,  kidneybeims^  &c* 
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A  great  number  of  fruit  trees  have  also  been  planted,  which 
grow  well ;  some  ipiixm  and  pear  trees  were  there  previously,  as 
well  as  some  vine  stocks,  and  mulberry  and  pomegranate  trees. 
Fig  trees  were  plentiful. 

Of  ornamental  plants,  Dr.  Fraas  had  planted  a  certain  num- 
ber of  dahlias,  which  I  brought  from  Trieste  and  left  at  Athens, 
on  my  first  journey  there.  On  my  return,  after  a  very  short 
period  of  time  (two  months),  I  found  all  these  plants  grown  and 
in  beautiful  bloom ;  besides  this,  I  saw  a  fine  collection  of  annual 
plants,  which  grow  there  with  unexampled  rapidity  and  vigour. 

We  may  rationally  conclude  that  the  country  has  not  always 
been  so  bare  of  vegetation  as  it  is  at  present :  the  soil  is  very 
fruitful  and  good  in  the  plains ;  though  less  so  on  the  elevations 
of  the  mountains,  which  are  generally  calcareous.  The  best  proof 
of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is,  that  Dr.  Fraas  having  had  a  num- 
ber 6f  mulberry  trees  transplanted,  the  stems  of  which  were  ge- 
nerally more  than  a  foot  in  diameter,  they  all,  without  a  single 
exception,  continued  to  grow.  The  year  after  their  transplant- 
ation the  heads  were  a  little  cut,  and  in  a  few  months  after- 
wards, they  formed  new  ones,  which  exceeded  the  old  ones  in 
strength,  size,  and  thickness. 

The  Athenian  nursery  is  situated  in  the  forest  of  olive  trees 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  at  about  half  a  league 
from  Athens,  on  the  road  which  leads  from  that  city  to  Eleusis. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  road,  the  military  commander  has  had 
the  soil  prepared,  where  the  olives  are  planted  regularly,  and 
cultivated  for  the  advantage  of  the  Bavarian  garrison ;  peas, 
kidneybeans,  cabbages,  turnips,  &c.,  are  raised  here  very  sue-, 
cessfully.  This  place,  as  well  as  the  king's  garden,  can  be  easily 
watered  by  a  conduit,  which  proceeds  from  the  city.  Watering 
is  very  necessary,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  see  an  almost  totdi 
want  of  vegetation  in  so  warm  a  climate ;  at  Athens  particularly, 
since  this  rivulet,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  is  the  only  one  which  sup- 
plies water  during  the  whole  year.  We  read  in  ancient  history, 
and  see  in  many  modern  maps,  several  rivers  marked  near 
Athens.  In  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  as  we  are  told 
in  history,  a  small  part  of  his  cavalry  was  sufficient  to  exhaust 
the  water  of  the  Cephisus ;  at  present  its  bed  is  very  percep- 
tible, but  I  never  saw  a  drop  of  water  in  it.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  city  several  other  dried  up  beds  of  rivers  are  also 
pointed  out. 

The  resident  plenipotentiary  of  Austria,  M.  le  Chevalier 
Prbkesh  von  Osten,  has  also  formed  a  garden  in  the  English 
style.  He  planted  chestnut  trees,  Cat&lpa  syringceioWB^  acacias 
of  different  sorts,  some  of  which  have  grown,  but  many  have 
perished.  Prince  Piickler  Muskau,  who  arranged  the  plan  of 
this  ^rden,  advised  him  to  plant  at  first  en  masse^  all  the  trees 
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that  would  grow  rapidly  during  the  rainy  season,  to  procure,  at 
least,  some  shelter  for  trees  of  a  better  quality.  He  did  so, 
and,  as  far  as  I  could  observe,  he  will  derive  advantage  from 
it.  The  poplar  grows  with  astonishing  rapidity,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  drought.  Pinus  Pinea  and  P.  maritima,  which 
grow  everywhere  on  these  shores,  would  also  be  ornaments 
to  these  gardens,  as  their  forms  are  agreeable ;  and  the  other 
species  of  Coniferae,  cultivated  in  our  plantations,  do  not  thrive 
so  well  here  as  these  two  species. 

An  Italian  landed  proprietor  has  also  formed  a  garden  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Athens.  I  observed  with  pleasure  the  rapid 
growth  of  a  great  number  of  fruit  trees,  chiefly  apple  and  pear 
trees,  which  he  had  planted ;  many  of  them  were  loaded  with 
kuit.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  date  stones,  sown  in 
the  open  air,  have  come  up  and  grown  admirably,  in  this  gentle* 
man's  garden,  as  well  as  in  the  king's  garden. 

Before  my  departure,  M.  Lang  of  Darmstadt,  a  very  able 
architect,  was  commissioned  to  make  a  plan  of  a  private  garden* 
which  was  to  be  formed  near  the  new  royal  palace,  the  building 
of  which  was  proceeding  rapidly.  A  public  garden,  in  the  Eng- 
lish taste,  was  to  be  joined  to  the  former,  to  surround  it,  and  be 
a  place  of  resort  for  the  population  of  Athens. 

The  new  palace  will  be  magnificent  and  very  large.  The 
beautiful  marble  of  Pentelicus  is  almost  the  only  material  used  in 
its  construction. 

M.  Lang  decided  immediately  on  the  Italian  style  for  the 
king's  private  flower-garden,  marking  on  the  plan  the  place  for  a 
good  number  of  palm  trees,  and  groups  of  orange,  lemon,  and 
oleander  trees.  The  whole  to  be  divided  into  compartments  by 
low  walls,  ornamented  with  statues,  vases,  &c.,  of  marble,  which 
they  expected  to  find  in  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  monuments.  I 
have  no  doubt  that,  when  the  whole  is  finished,  I  shall  be  put  in 
possession  of  the  plans  and  elevations,  and  I  shall  then  have 
much  pleasure  in  transmitting  them  to  you. 

I  think  Greecu  is  a  country  in  which  a  garden  well  planted  and 
executed  would  have  a  magical  effect  AH  sorts  of  trees  might 
be  used  in  the  arrangement.  I  even  think  a  great  number  of 
South  American  trees  would  thrive.  What  could  we  not  eflect 
by  uniting  the  passifloras,  kennedyas,  and  the  superb  and  light 
acacias  of  New  Holland,  with  groups  of  oleander,  myrtle,  and 
Zraiirus  n&bilis,  crowned  by  magnificent  date  trees,  evergreen  oaks, 
Acacia  JuUbrissiUj  Cupressus  pyramidalis  and  horizontalis,  and 
orange  and  lemon  trees  1  All  these  would  thrive ;  and  the  Greeks 
would  be  happy  in  being  able  to  enjoy  their  gardens  all  the  year 
round,  while  we  are  obliged  to  witness  five  or  six  changes  an- 
nually, every  one  more  disagreeable  than  the  other. 
'   Add  to  this  the  magnificent  and  imposing  views  of  the  sea,  of 
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the  Gulf  of  Salamis,  of  the  ruins  of  the  Acropolis,  of  the  Tri- 
umphal Arch  of  Adrian,  of  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympus,  &c.,  and  we  may  easily  conceive  the  beauty  that  might 
be  given  to  an  Athenian  garden* 

.  I  shall  not  forget  to  communicate  to  you,  at  the  same  time,  some 
particulars  as  to  the  customs  of  the  Greeks  themselves,  with  re- 
spect to  the  subject  that  interests  us. 

Their  culinary  vegetables  consist  generally  of  young  pump- 
kins, not  fully  grown,  Cuciirbita  Lagen^ria?,  with  other  species 
and  varieties ;  the  fruit  and  seeds  of  Hibiscus  escul^ntus  are  used 
exacdy  as  peas  and  kidneybeans  are  here.  Their  taste  is  rather 
sour  and  very  refreshing;  tomatoes  (Sol^num  Lycop^rsicum)  are 
used  all  over  the  country  in  almost  every  dish.  Cicer  arietlnum 
is  eaten  by  the  common  people,  who  generally  carry  some  of 
these  plants  in  their  hands,  eating  the  seeds  without  any  prepa- 
ration. Cuciirbita  CitriilluSy  the  water  melon,  is  brought  in  im- 
mense quantities  from  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago*  The 
people  eat  them  greedily;  they  are  very  good  and  refreshing,  but 
somewhat  dangerous.  Several  other  kinds  of  melons  are  also 
brought  from  the  islands,  some  of  them  of  an  exquisite  flavour. 
The  flail  is  not  used  for  threshing  out  the  corn  in  Greece.  In 
every  village  there  are  round  paved  places,  where  the  inhabitants 
spread  out  their  corn,  and  have  it  trodden  out  by  horses.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  Bavarians  in  this  country,  an  officer  ordered  seve- 
ral flails  to  be  made,  with  the  intention  of  teaching  the  Greeks 
their  use ;  and  some  soldiers  were  set  to  work  with  them  for  this 
purpose.  The  Greeks,  of  course,  approved  of  the  new  way  for 
them  ;  ^^  but  why  should  we  tire  ourselves,"  said  they,  ^^  when  our 
horses  can  do  it  as  well  with  their  feet?" 

That  awkwardness,  or  idleness,  which  is  perceptible  on  many 
occasions,  struck  me  particularly  on  seeing  them  digging  or 
trenching  the  ground.  It  is  extraordinary  how  men  in  this 
warm  clin)ate  can  remain  bent,  and  sitting  on  the  calves  of  their 
legs,  or,  rather,  doubled  on  their  legs,  for  hours  together,  and  not 
upright,  as  every  where  else,  working  with  implements  which 
never  have  longer  handles  than  from  2  ft.  to  2  ft.  6  in. 

The  climate  of  Greece  being  so  favourable  for  the  vine,  ac- 
counts for  the  country  also  abounding  in  wine.  We  must  not, 
however,  expect  to  see  the  vine  cultivated  regularly  ;  the  stocks 
are  planted,  they  are  allowed  to  grow,  and  they  are  thought  of 
no  more  till,  the  time  of  the  vintage.  Those  wines  which  come 
from  the  islands  are  very  good  and  light;  those,  on  the  contrary, 
which  are  made  on  the  continent,  for  want  of  cellars  and  reser- 
voirs for  keeping  them  in,  are  always  mixed  with  resin  or  gyp- 
sum. The  taste  produced  by  this  mixture  is  at  first  extremely 
disagreeable,  particularly  when  gypsum  or  plaster  of  Paris  is 
used.     I  soon  got  accustomed  to  the  mixture  of  resin,  which 
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seems  at  first  to  be  turpentine.  The  latter  custom,  in  this  warm 
climate,  is  a  very  good  means  of  promoting  digestion. 

This  is  nearly  the  amount  of  the  notes  which  I  wrote  during 
my  stay  in  this  country.  I  can,  if  you  wish  it,  communicate 
other  matters  to  you,  perhaps  still  more  agreeable  than  these. 

SohOf  Londmiy  September ^  1838. 


Art.  II.  A  Series  of  Articles  on  the  Insects  most  injurious  to  Cultivators* 
By  J.  O.  Westwood,  F.L.S.,  Secretary  to  the  Entomological  So- 
ciety of  London. 

No.  15.    Celery  and  Chrysanthemum  Leaf-Miners. 

The  leaves  of  plants  have  been  with  great  propriety  termed 
their  "  lungs,"  since,  being  the  principal  organs  of  respiration, 
and  contributing  to  the  growth  of  plants  by  their  powers  of 
absorption,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  the  health  and  vigour  of 
every  plant  depend  very  much  on  the  number  and  amplitude 
of  the  leaves.  Defoliation,  either  naturally  or  by  art  or  acci- 
dent, instantly  arrests  their  growth,  and  the  failure  or  diminished 
expansion  of  foliage  is  a  "  certain  sign  of  debility."  {J.  Main 
in  Brit,  Cyclop.  Nat.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  580.)  In  the  higher  ani- 
mals and  man,  we  know,  by  sad  and  numberless  instances,  that 
derangement,  even  be  it  ever  so  slight,  in  the  respiratory  or- 
gans, produces  immediate  and  baneful  results  upon  the  system. 
And  we  may  readily  conceive,  that  when  the  entire  substance  of 
a  leaf  has  been  eaten  by  a  caterpillar,  or  its  parenchyma  de- 
voured by  a  minute  larva,  which  has  the  instinct  to  leave  the 
two  surfaces  of  the  leaf  entire,  the  effect  is  the  same ;  inspiration 
and  respiration  are  prevented,  and  the  plant  gradually  sickens, 
unless,  indeed,  it  has  power  to  throw  out  fresh  leaves. 

The  mining  of  leaves  by  caterpillars  must  have  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  many  of  our  readers,  who  may  have  noticed  on  the  leaves 
of  many  plants,  as  the  rose,  sweet  briar,  bramble,  primrose,  al- 
der, vine,  &c.,  various  slender  tortuous  lines  gradually  becoming 
wider,  running  in  all  directions,  distinguished  by  their  brown 
withered  colour.  These,  to  the  incurious  observer,  appear  to 
be  nothing  more  than  withered  parts  of  the  leaf,  produced  by 
some  atmospheric  action,  which  he  terms  blight.  They  are, 
however,  the  tracks  of  minute  caterpillars  which  reside  within 
the  leaf,  and  which  feed  upon  the  parenchyma,  often  under- 
going their  transformation  to  pupae  within  the  leaf,  out  of  which 
they  protrude  themselve&previously  to  assuming  the  perfect  state, 
by  the  assistance  of  the  short  spines  on  the  dorsal  segments  of 
the  abdomen,  as  in  the  case  of  the  rose  moths,  described  in  a 
previous  article.  In  other  species,  the  larvae,  when  full-fed, 
qpit  the  leaf,  and  descend  into  the  earth,  where  they  become 
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pupae.  Many  of  the  perfect  insects  produced  from  these  leaf- 
miners  are  amongst  the  most  brilliant  of  lepidopterous  insects ; 
.  their  wings,  of  tiny  size,  being  ornamented  with  patches  of  gold 
and  silver.  Besides  which,  they  are  liable  to  the  attacks  of 
parasites  equally  beautiful  with  themselves ;  so  that  the  investi- 
gation of  leaves  infested  with  miners  will  amply  repay  the  time 
bestowed  on  their  examination. 

But  the  instances  of  leaf-mining  which  are  the  more  imme- 
diate objects  of  this  article,  are  far  more  detrimental  than  those 
of  the  rose-lea t miner  and  some  others,  which  only  form  a 
slender  line  along  the  leaf;  inasmuch  as  the  entire  leaf,  or,  at 
least,  great  patches  of  its  surface,  are  consumed  and  withered ; 
and,  as  this  takes  place  in  the  autumn,  it  is  impossible  that  the 

Slants  can  throw  out  fresh  leaves  to  make  up  for  what  they 
ave  lost 

During  the  autumn  of  1837,  my  attention  was  directed  by 
Mr.  Lumsden,  one  of  the  assistants  in  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety's garden  at  Chiswick,  to  the  state  of  the  celery,  of  which 
the  leaves  had  to  a  great  extent  the  appearance  of  having  beea 
scalded  with  hot  water.  About  the  same  time  my  &ther  (who 
was  trying  some  experiments  in  order  to  grow  his  celery  of  the 
size  which  it  had  attained  in  the  garden  of  a  friend,  who  had 
taken  the  prize  for  this  plant  for  several  years,  at  one  of  the 
provincial  horticultural  shows*,}  found  his  plants  attacked  in  a 
similar  manner:  and,  duringthe  past  autumn,  the  celery  in  the 

Erdens  to  the  south  of  London  especially  hus  suffered;  Mr. 
>udon  having  sent  me  specimens  received  from  Bromley, 
where  the  insect  was  injuring  all  the  celery  crops  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  and  had  done  so  for  two  or  three  years  past.  Of 
course,  the  blighted  appearance  of  the  leaves  is  attributed,  either 


to  the  strong  wind,  or  the  cold  spring,  or  the  hot  sun  having 
scorched  the  plants,  while  in  a  wet  state,  from  a  shower  in  the 
heat  of  the  day.    I  have  endeavoured,  inj^.  21.  a  ands,  to  give 

*  One  Btick  of  this  ^ntleman's  celery  whs  sufficiently  lai^  with  col4 
meat,  to  sup  twelve  of  his  friends. 
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theappearanceof  the  leavesof  which  various  parts  are  destroyed, 
by  shading  the  shriveled  part ;  but  it  is  difBcult,  without  the 
assistance  of  colour,  to  convey  the  real  appearance  of  the  leaf. 

On  examining  the  leaves,  and  opening  part  of  the  withered 
portion  of  the  leaf  (^.21.  b:  a,  withered  part  of  a  leaf;  b, 
portion  of  the  withered  part  raised  up,  to  show  the  state  of 
the  interior,  c),  the  interior  was  found  to  be  quite  destitute 
of  pulp,  and  to  contain  one  or  several  small  green  grubs  of  a 
dipterous  insect,  which  had  eaten  all  the  interior  parenchyma, 
leaving  only  the  two  surfaces  of  the  leaf  entire,  but  very  thin. 
I  found  as  many  as  three,  four,  or  even  five,  in  a  single  leaf,  In 
which  case  I  noticed  that  they  were  occasionally  of  different 
sizes.  The  appearance  of  these  larvas  under  a  magnifying  glass 
{^-  21.  c)  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  onion  fly,  and  many 
other  dipterous  larvie  belonging  to  the  herbivorous  species  of 
M(iBC\AtB;  but  the  colour  is  delicate  green,  the  sides  of  the 
body  very  transparent  and  glassy,  and  the  alimentary  canal  per- 
ceivable down  the  back  by  its  dark  colour ;  the  head  and  anterior 
segments  of  the  body  are  gradually  attenuated,  and  terminate  in 
a  point.  When  these  tarvs  are  fully  grown,  they  quit  the  leaves 
and  descend  into  the  ground,  where  they  gradually  shortly 
afterwards  appear  to  lose  all  vitality,  their  form  becoming  stiMter 
and  oval,  with  the  segments  distinct,  and  terminated  at  each  end 
by  two  obtuse  points  (Jig.2\.i  d,  natural  size;  o,  magnified). 
The  outer  skin  of  the  larva  is  not  cast  olF,  but  becomes  a 
hardened  pellicle,  within  which  the  real  pupa  is  not  to  be  found. 
In  this  state  the  insect  remains  buried  in  the  ground  until  the 
following  spring,  when  the  warmth  gives  birth  to  the  imago, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  our  species  of  two-winged 
flies;  which,  after  throwing  off  its  pupa  skin,  and  bursting 
through  the  hardened  pellicle  of  the  larva,  crawls  to  the  surface 
ef  the  ground,  and  then  takes  flight.     It  belongs  to  the 


Order,  Diptera  Linnteui. 

Tribe,  MyodkfiBB  Rob,  Dfsvoidy.     (Family,  Mdaddx  Leach.) 
SubfomiW,  Tephrltides. 

GenuSr  Tephntis  LaireilU.     Tryp^  Meigen. 
SubgCDiu,  Eulela  H'alier  (from  the  siDOOthness  of  the  body). 
Species,  Tephricis  (Euleiai  onop6rdinta  Fabricitit. 

Syn.,  TeplttiUB  centtMi^  Fabr,  Meigen.    (Ji^',  21,  e,  natural  size;  J%.22,  t 
magniJBed. 
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The  general  colour  of  the  body  varies  from  rusty  brown  to 
shining  black ;  the  head  buff,  with  black  hairs ;  the  legs  and 
balteres  yellow ;  the  thorax  with  long  black  lateral  hairs ;  the 
wings  black,  with  numerous  limpid  spots  of  various  forms  and 
sizes ;  the  scutellum  often  paler  rusty  coloured.  In  some  spe- 
cimens dark  markings  of  the  wings  are  varied  with  paler  fulvous, 
presenting  a  still  more  beautiful  appearance.  The  under  side 
of  the  body  is  paler  yellow.  The  abdomen  and  thorax  are 
highly  polished.  It  is  about  one  sixth  of  an  inch  long,  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  wings  being  about  one  third  of  an  inch. 

The  motions  of  this  fly.  are  very  peculiar,  seated  upon  a  leaf 
in  the  sunshine,  their  wings  are  carried  partially  extended,  and 
at  the  same  time  partially  elevated ;  and  they  have  a  sideling 
kind  of  motion,  which  they  possess  in  common  with  but  few 
other  Diptera.  I  have  generally  found  them  in  the  perfect  state 
basking  on  the  broad  leaves  of  the  laurel.  Fabricius  and  Mac- 
quart  say  they  frequent  the  thistle.  Fallen  is  silent  as  to  their 
habits.  From  the  specific  names  which  have  been  given  to 
them,  it  might  be  supposed  that  they  were  attached  to  the 
Onop6rdum  and  Centaurea;  but  such  I  do  not  apprehend  to 
be  the  case,  as  we  generally  find  that,  if  a  species  attached  to  a 
particular  plant  is  compelled  to  resort  to  another  plant  for  food, 
it  is  generally  of  the  same  natural  order  as  its  real  food.  I  have 
found  these  flies  throughout  the  summer,  and,  from  what  I  have 
observed  above,  as  to  the  discovery  of  different-sized  larvae  on 
the  same  leaf,  I  have  no  doubt  that,  like  the  house>fly,  there  is 
a  succession  of  generations  throughout  the  year.  I  have,  for 
instance,  found  seedling  celery  in  pots  attacked  at  the  beginning 
of  summer,  and  I  presume  that  these  individuals  arrive,  in  a 
comparatively  short  time,  at  the  perfect  state,  and  that  their 
progeny  continue  to  increase  without  any  regularity  in  the 
period  of  the  broods.  The  extermination  of  the  insect  must  be 
looked  to  from  the  earliest  appearance  of  the  withering  of  the 
leaves.  To  destroy  the  perfect  fly  seems  impracticable;  al- 
though, perhaps,  hanging  lines  of  string  covered  with  bird- 
lime, over  the  rows  of  celery,  might  be  attended  with  success. 
The  plucking  off  of  the  infested  leaves,  or  the  crushing  of  the 
larva  with  the  hand,  without  destroying  the  leaf,  is  recommended 
by  Major,  and  appears  very  likely  to  be  successful,  if  adopted 
in  the  b^inning  of  the  summer,  as  the  destruction  of  one  grub  at 
that  period  will  not  only  prevent  the  production  of  a  numerous 
progeny,  but  will  also  insure  the  better  growth  of  the  yet  ten- 
der plant. 

The  other  species  of  leaf-miner,  proposed  to  be  noticed  in 
this  article,  attacks  the  cbysanthemum,  and  has  been  communi- 
cated to  me  by  my  friend  Mr.  Ingpen,  the  descripticm  of 
whose  admirably  kept  garden  has  formed  the  subject  of  one  of 
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your  late  articles.  This  gentleman  forwarded  to  me  leaves  of 
chrysanthemums  during  the  past  summer,  of  which  patches 
were  dried  up,  precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  celery  leaves ; 
the  larva  which  produced  the  mischief  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
Tephritis  onop6rdinis,  and  it  underwent  its  changes  in  a  similar 
manner,  so  as  to  render  a  detailed  description  unnecessary. 
Whilst  feeding,  I  observed,  through  the  transparent  surfiice  of 
the  leaf,  that  it  used  the  two  bent  hooks  or  mandibles,  which  it 
has  the  power  to  retract  within  or  protrude  from  the  mouth, 
like  a  pair  of  scrapers,  or  rather  like  the  instrument  known  to  en- 
tomologists under  the  name  of  the  digger.  By  this  action  the 
parenchyma  was  entirely  destroyed,  and  brought  into  a  state  to 
pass  into  the  mouth  of  the  larva  without  difficulty. 

The  perfect  insect  appeared  in  the  month  of  August.  It  is 
about  the  same  size  as  the  preceding,  and  prettily  marked,  but 
is  not  so  elegant  a  fly  as  the  other.     It  belongs  to  the 

Genus,  Tephritb. 

Subgenus,  Acfdia?  Rob,  Desvoidy  and  Walker. 

Species,  Tephritis  (Acfdia  ?)  arteniisiae  Fabr,  {Fig,  22,  o,  magnified.) 
Presumed  varieties :  Trypeta  artemisise,  alternata,  continua,  intermissa,  and 
abrdtani,  Meigen,  (  WMer  in  Entomological  Magazine,  No.  xi.  p.  84.) 

It  is  of  a  pale  yellowish  buflp  colour,  with  a  few  black  hairs, 
especially  at  the  sides  of  the  thorax ;  the  wings  are  limpid,  but 
slightly  tinged  with  yellowish,  having  several  black  spots  of 
various  shape  and  size,  forming  three  uninterrupted  bands  across 
the  wings. 

The  modes  suggested  for  the  destruction  of  the  preceding 
species  are  equally  applicable  to  the  present. 

In  the  magnified  figures,  one  wing  is  represented  unspotted, 
in  order  to  show  the  disposition  of  the  veins. 


Art.  III.     On  the  Employment  of  Arnott's  Stove  Jbr  heating  Green-^ 

homes*    By  T.  Rivers,  Jun. 

Having  recently  built  a  new  green-house,  and  feeling  un- 
willing to  incur  the  expense  of  fixing  a  hot-water  apparatus,  yet 
anxious  to  spare  the  great  expenditure  of  fuel,  occasioned  by 
brisk  flues,  my  attention  was  turned  to  Arnott's  stoves  as  a 
medium.  Accordingly,  early  in  last  December,  I  procured 
from  Cottam  and  Hallen,  one  of  their  18  in.  stoves,  which  is  now, 
and  has  been  since  then,  in  constant  operation.  My  new  house  is 
60  ft  long,  by  12  ft.  wide,  with  a  span  roof;  the  stove  is  placed  at 
one  end,  within  a  few  feet  of  the  door.  To  explain  why  I  had  it 
placed  at  the  end,  rather  than  in  the  centre,  let  me  here  say  that, 
&eling  rather  sceptical  as  to  its  efiicacy  in  engendering  sufficient 
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heat,  I  had  built  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  house  a  common 
brick  flue,  20  ft.  in  length,  in  case  of  exigency.  I  will  now  give 
the  result  of  my  observations. 

During  the  frost  of  the  8th  and  9th  instant,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  one  hour's  heating  of  the  flue  in  the  evening  with 
brushwood,  the  thermometer  was  kept  up  to  50%  and,  of  course, 
the  frost  completely  excluded.  Still,  wishing  to  ascertain  with 
greater  exactitude  the  capabilities  of  Arnott's  stove,  I  have  had, 
during  the  sharp  wind  frost  of  to-day,  nearly  SO  ft.  of  the  house 
next  the  stove  partitioned  off  by  mats,  so  as  to  give  me  a  small 
green-house,  30  ft.  long,  12ft.  wide,  and  10  ft.  high.  In  this 
bouse,  then,  has  the  stove  given  all  day,  with  a  moderate  fire, 
and  the  consumption  of  not  quite  a  peck  of  coke,  from  50^  to 
60^  of  heat.  To  take  off  the  arid  and  rather  harsh  nature  of  this 
heat,  I  have  had  a  zinc  pan  of  water,  2  in.  deep  and  18  in.  square, 
placed  on  the  stove ;  the  evaporation  of  which  gives  all  .the 
softness  and  moisture  that  can  be  wished  for. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that,  in  this  trial,  9  ft.  of  the  glass 
roof  out  of  15  ft.  has  been  covered  with  double  mats,  as  is  usual 
in  severe  frosts  with  all  green-houses.  At  this  moment,  8  p.  m., 
the  thermometer,  in  the  open  air,  is  at  28^.  In  the  house  of 
the  before-mentioned  dimensions,  heated  by  Arnott's  18-inch 
stove,  it  is  at  60°. 

I  hope  I  have  now  said  enough  to  convince  plant-growers, 
that  for  small  green-houses,  or  even  for  moderate-sized  ones, 
this  stove  will  effectually  keep  out  frost,  which,  of  course,  with 
green-houses,  is  all  that  is  required.  For  plant  amateurs,  more 
particularly  those  who  do  tiot  keep  a  regular  gardener,  it  is 
invaluable;  for  the  little  attendance  required  can  be  given  by  a 
maidservant.  No  overheating  can  take  place,  and  no  danger 
to  buildings  is  incurred ;  and,  if  the  simple  prevention  is  taken, 
of  sprinkling  the  inside  of  the  stove^  when  it  is  cold,  with  water, 
to  lay  the  dust,  preparatory  to  cleaning  it  out,  not  the  least 
particle  of  dust  escapes.  This  is  a  great  advantage,  as  all  other 
stoves  give  so  much  dust,  as  totally  to  unfit  them  for  the  inside 
of  plant-houses.  To  nurserymen  and  dealers  in  green-house 
plants,  this  stove  is  indeed  a  boon,  for  what  numbers  of  lovers 
of  green-house  plants  have  been  deterred  from  undertaking 
their  cultivation,  owing  to  the  daily  and  nightly  care  required 
during  frost,  to  keep  brick  flues  regularly  heated ;  and  some- 
times, owing  to  the  great  expense  of  fuel,  and  the  calculation 
that  the  frost  would  not  be  severe,  a  fire  has  not  been  lighted 
some  nights  at  the  end  of  winter,  and  then  all  the  previous  care 
has  been  destroyed  by  the  admission  of  frost  to  the  plants.  Now, 
with  Arnott's  stoves,  any  pit  or  large  frame  may  be  made  frost- 
proof; and,  as  the  consumption  of  fuel  is  so  trifling,  a  fire  may 
be  lighted  every  night,  and  the  expense  not  felt.     Some  caution- 
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is  required  in  purchasing  these  stoves.  I  bought  two  of  an 
inferior  construction,  and  found  them  both  useless.  Fortu- 
nately, Messrs.  Cottam  and  Hallen  had  supplied  a  neighbour 
with  one  of  the  regular  construction  to  heat  his  servant's  hall, 
a  room  of  large  dimensions.  This  acted  so  admirably,  that  I 
immediately  procured  one  from  them;  the  e£Pects  of  which  I 
have  thought  it  my  duty  to  give  you,  to  register  in  your  legiti« 
mate  pages. 

Sawbt-idgeworth,  Jan,  7.  1839. 


Art.  IV.  Description  of  the  Vicea  Pins&po,  a  nevo  Species^  discovered 
in  Spain  hy  M.  £.  Boissiere  in  1837.  Abridged  from  a  Commu- 
nication in  the  "  Biblioth^que  Universelle  de  G^n^ve/'  No.  26. 
(Fevrier,  1838),  by  Peter  Lawson  and  Son.  Communicated  by 
Charles  Lawson,  Esq. 

In  April,  1837,  M.  E.  Boissier  had  an  opportunity  of  in- 
specting a  collection  of  dried  specimens  from  Sierra  Bermeja, 
near  Estysona,  made  by  his  friend  M.  Hanseler  (who  had  de* 
voted  much  attention  to  the  indigenous  botany  of  the  district  of 
Malaga),  amongst  which  he  discovered  a  branch  of  a  Conifera, 
the  peculiar  appearance  of  which  struck  him.  On  farther  enquiry 
of  his  friend,  he  was  informed  that  the  tree  in  question  formed 
forests  in  the  higher  parts  of  Sierra  Bermeja ;  that  it  was  known 
in  the  country  by  the  name  of  Pinsapo  ;  that  he  never  had  found 
it  in  fruit,  and  that  he  always  looked  upon  it  as  a  variety  of 
^^bies  excelsa.  Being  at  Estysona  about  a  fortnight  afterwards, 
M.  Boissier  determined  on  visiting  Sierra  Bermeja ;  and,  after  tra^ 
versing  the  forests  of  P.  maritima  which  occupied  the  lower 
grounds  towards  the  sea,  he  first  observed  the  Pinsapo  at  an 
altitude  of  about  4,000  feet ;  and,  after  looking  in  vain  both  on 
the  trees  and  on  the  ground  for  its  cones,  was  informed  by  a 
peasant  that  these  only  began  to  grow  in  the  end  of  spring,  and 
that  they  ripened  and  fell  to  pieces  in  the  beginning  of  winter* 
He  also  heard  the  people  at  Ronda  talk  about  Pinsapo,  and  was 
told  that  great  forests  of  it  existed  in  the  higher  calcareous 
mountains  of  Sierra  de  la  Nieve,  between  Ronda  and  Malaga ; 
where  the  leafy  branches  are  much  used  in  decorating  rooms  on 
festive  occasions,  and  also  for  carrying  in  religious  processions, 
on  account  of  the  horizontal  ramification  of  the  branchlets  re- 
sembling small  crosses. 

M.  Boissier  returned  to  the  Sierra  de  la  Nieve,  accompanied 
by  M.  Hanseler  in  the  end  of  September  following,  and,  at  the 
height  of  3,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  first  observed  a 
few  trees  of  the  Pinsapo,  the  top  of  one  of  which  was  loaded 
with  cones,  the  appearance  and  habits  of  which  showed  that  the 
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tree  belonged  to  the  genus  Picea,  from  the  only  other  European 
species  of  which  (P.  pectinkta),  its  other  characteristics  render  it 
essentially  difierent.  They  found  the  Pinsapo  abounding  in  all 
the  higher  parts  of  the  mountains,  particularly  on  the  northern 
exposures,  reaching  even  near  to  the  summits,  and  only  termi- 
nating where  the  snow  lies  at  least  from  four  to  five  months  in 
the  year.  [Hence  there  is  every  reason  to  conclude  that  it  will 
prove  sufficiently  hardy  for  the  climate  of  Scotland. — Iransi'] 

M.  E.  Boissier  resolved  on  naming  his  discovery  ^bies  (Picea 
Arb,  Brit,)  Pinshpo ;  and  gives  the  following  distinctive  cha- 
racters betweeti  it  and  the  P.  pectinsLta  or,  silver  fir. 

The  P.  Pinshpo  forms  a  tree,  averaging  when  fully  grown  from 
60  ft.  to  70  ft.  in  height.  Its  branches  are  regularly  verticillate 
and  very  densely  clothed  with  laterals,  even  to  their  base,  those  to- 
wards the  ground,  when  standing  exposed,  being  scarcely  longer 
than  those  near  the  top  of  the  tree,  giving  to  its  general  appear- 
ance more  of  a  cylindrical  than  a  pyramidal  form.  The  bark 
is  darker-coloured  and  more  scaly  than  that  of  the  silver  fir. 
The  branchlets  are  also  much  more  numerous,  more  regularly  and 
horizontally  ramified,  or  cruciform,  as  before  noticed,  which  cha- 
racteristic is,  however,  less  marked  in  the  fruit-bearing  branches. 
The  leaves  are  extremely  short,  not  more  than  half  as  long  as 
those  of  P.  pectinata,  and  placed  at  right  angles,  regularly  over 
the  surface  of  the  branchlets,  giving  them  a  cylindrical  (not  pec- 
tinate) form.  Farther,  they  are  very  stiff,  and  sharp-pointed ; 
and  they  are  never  channeled  like  those  of  the  silver  fir.  On 
the  lower  parts  of  the  tree,  and  where  least  exposed,  they  are 
nearly  flat,  with  a  single  central  nerve  on  the  under  surface; 
whilst  on  the  upper,  and  especially  on  the  fruit-bearing  branches, 
they  are  shorter,  more  bristly,  and  of  a  somewhat  quadrangular 
form,  projecting  on  both  surfaces,  particularly  the  under  one, 
which  is  also  slightly  marked  by  two  furrows,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  projecting  centre,  thus  forming  the  only  and  a  very  super- 
ficial indication  of  the  two  silvery  lines  so  strikingly  marked  on 
the  under  side  of  the  leaves  of  the  silver  fir. 

M.  Boissier  not  having  seen  the  plants  when  in  flower,  is  able 
to  say  little  on  that  subject,  only  the  male  catkins  are,  he  believes, 
terminal.  The  ripe  cones  are  sessile,  erect,  and  placed  in  great 
numbers  towards  the  extremity  of  the  top  branches  (probably  on 
the  wood  of  the  previous  year  ?).  Their  shape  is  ovate-oblong, 
terminating  abruptly  at  the  top,  often  with  a  small  elevated  point 
They  are  about  the  same  length  as,  but  thicker  in  proportion 
than,  those  of  the  P.  pectinata ;  from  which  they  differ  materially 
in  the  bracteal  appendages  being  included  within,  not  exserted 
beyond,  the  scales,  as  in  that  species.  The  general  appearance 
of  the  seed  is  very  similar ;  and  it  may  be  farther  stated,  that  the 
embryo  is  furnished  with  7  cotyledons. 
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The  wood  of  the  P.  Pinsdpo  is  very  resinous,  and  resembles  in 
colour  and  structure  that  of  the  P.  pectind^ta. 

M.  Boissier  is  preparing  to  publish  a  flora  of  those  parts  of 
Spain  to  which  his  botanical  researches  have  extended,  which 
will  contain  about  100  species  of  that  country  new  to  botanists, 
all  of  which  he  intends  to  figure ;  and  among  these  the  P.  Piti" 
shpo  will  be  included,  respecting  which,  however,  he  intends 
getting  more  minute  information  before  publishing ;  and,  as  a 
specimen  of  the  work,  gives,  among  others,  the  following  de- 
scription of  this  tree. 

A^bies  Plnsapo  — Foliis  super  ramos  cylindrice  dispositis,  S — 3 
lineas  longis,  subteretibus,  apice  integris ;  strobilis  ovato-cylin- 
dricis ;  squamis  bracteolaribus  inclusis,  carpellis  multo  breviori- 
bus.  (BibL  Univer.  de  Geneve^  torn.  xiii.  p.  406.) 

Leaves  disposed  around  the  branches,  from  three  to  five 
lines  long,  nearly  terete,  and  entire  at  the  apex ;  cones  ovate- 
cylindric,  with  the  bracts  concealed  by  the  scales,  or  carpels,  and 
much  shorter  than  these  are» 

N.B.  The  feet  are  marked  in  the  preceding  as  in  the  original, 
and  consequently  are  according  to  French  measure  ? 

We  have  obtained  one  plant,  from  M.  Cels,  Paris,  of  the  P. 
Pinsdpo^  a  one  year's  seedling,  which  is,  of  course,  too  small  to 
show  any  of  the  characteristics  of  this  highly  interesting  fir, 
which,  by  the  preceding  description,  appears  to  us  nearly  allied  to 
the  A.  cephalonica.    This,  however,  cannot  as  yet  be  determined. 

Edinburgh,  Jan.  23.  1839. 

P.S.  —  Since  the  MS.  of  the  preceding  part  of  this  article 
was  sent  to  press,  we  have  received  the  following  information 
from  M.  Vilmorin :  — 

The  Pinsapo  is  extremely  like  the  Picea  pectinata,  more 
especially  in  the  cone  and  seeds.  Must  we  call  it  a  species,  or 
a  variety  ?  You  have  seen  that  M.  Boissier  assigns  to  it  several 
characters  very  distinctive.  What  makes  me  incline  towards  his 
opinion  is,  that,  in  coming  up,  the  seed  leaves  are  sensibly  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  P.  pectinata.  There  are  one  or  two  more 
cotyledons  in  the  Pinsapo ;  and  they  are  larger,  straighter,  and  less 
smooth,  than  in  the  Sapin  commun  (P.  pectinata).  On  a  speci- 
men that  I  received,  in  a  very  bad  state,  from  the  mountains  of 
Bonda,  only  one  small  branch  had  preserved  its  leaves ;  and 
these  present  a  decided  difference  between  the  Pinsapo  and  the 
common  silver  fir.  The  seeds  distributed  here  last  year,  by  M. 
Boissier,  have  produced  several  plants  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
and  at  Cels's,  and  five  or  six  with  me.  —  Vilmorin,  Paris, 
Feb.  2.  1839. 
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Art.  V.  Notices  of  the  Gardens  and  Nurseries  in  Lyons  and  its 
Neighbourhood.  From  the  ''Annales  d' Agriculture,  &c.,  deLyon," 
for  18S8. 

The  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  of  Lyons  was 
founded  in  176I9  revived  in  I8I49  and  reorganised  in  1837. 
About  this  time  the  Society  appointed  a  committee  to  examine 
the  markets  of  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  of  Lyons,  and  also 
to  make  a  tour  of  the  horticultural  establishments  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  that  city.  Various  reports  of  the  produce  brought 
to  market  were  in  consequence,  from  time  to  time,  made  to  the 
Society,  and  medals  of  silver,  others  of  bronze,  and  also  <^  la 
mention  honorable,"  awarded  to  the  most  successful  cultivators. 
These  awards  are  independent  of  those  given  at  the  periodical 
exhibitions  of  flowers  and  other  garden  produce,  held  several 
times  every  year  in  the  orangery  of  the  Botanic  Garden ;  and 
they  are  also  independent  of  medaU  given  for  having  gardens  in 
a  good  state  of  cultivation,  &c.  In  the  beginning  of  September, 
1838,  the  committee  commenced  making  the  tour  of  the  gardens 
and  nurseries :  it  occupied  them  three  days,  and  the  Report 
which  they  made  to  the  Society  Alls  21  pages  of  their  Annales* 
We  have  extracted  from  it  such  parts  as  we  think  will  be  of 
interest  to  the  British  gardener ;  mentioning  such  plants  as  it 
might  be  worth  the  while  of  any  one  having  a  correspondent  at 
Lyons  to  endeavour  to  procure.  Exclusively,  however,  of  these 
plants,  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  spread  and  improvement 
of  gardening  will  have  pleasure  in  remarking  the  extraordinary 
increase  of  nurserymen  and  florists  which  has  taken  place  at 
Lyons  since  the  peace  of  1815,  when,  we  believe,  there  was  only 
one  nursery,  that  of  M.  S^dy,  and  no  market-gardener  at  all. 
There  are  now  16  nurseries  and  florists'  gardens,  and  a  market- 
gardener,  who  sends  mushrooms  to  market  every  day  in  the 
year,  and  sells  melons  to  the  amount  of  7000  fr.  in  a  season.  To 
an  amateur  of  leisure,  we  would  suggest,  as  an  agreeable  and 
useful  way  of  passing  two  months,  to  go  to  Lyons,  examine  all 
the  gardens  which  are  mentioned  in  this  article,  and  order  such 
novelties  as  he  is  not  possessed  of,  or  as  he  thinks  will  be  accept- 
able to  the  gardening  world  in  England. 

Nursery  of  M.  Bourcier^  Proprietor  at  Francheville.  The  col- 
lection of  fruit  trees  is  extensive,  and  that  of  mulberries  still 
more  so.  The  Griotte  de  Monmorlot  cherry  was  considered  by 
the  committee  as  a  new  and  fine  fruit. 

The  Nursery  of  M.  Bouchard  is  of  great  extent,  and  contains 
numerous  plant-houses. 

The  Garden  of  ifcf.  Gariot  contains  a  collection  of  rare  and 
curious  varieties  of  grapes.    Among  these  are  le  Chasselas  rose 
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de  Fontainebleau,  le  Bourdelas  noir,  and  le  Charge  Mulct, 
markable  for  the  large  size  of  their  berries.  Besides  the  abovei 
and  a  number  of  other  kinds  of  table  grapes,  there  is  a  collection 
ibr  inline-making,  including  le  Tokai.  This  property,  which 
overlooks  the  fine  valley  of  Francheville,  has  been  improved 
from  a  surface  of  flints  to  a  soil  so  rich  as  to  grow  the  giant 
maize  to  the  height  of  three  metres.  (A  metre  is  about 
SBi  in.) 

CkapeU^s  Agrictdiural  and  Horticultural  Establishment^  under 
the  direction  of  Gaillard,  nurseryman,  contains  an  extensive 
collection  of  fruit  and  forest  trees  and  mulberries.  Of  the  latter, 
one  square  contains  50,000  plants,  and  the  total  number  of 
mulberries  (M.  alba)  is  between  400,000  and  .500,000.  Exten- 
sive plant-houses  are  being  erected  for  the  culture  of  exotics, 

Tlie  Nursery  of  M.  Martifi-Burdin  occupied  the  committee  a 
whole  day  examining  its  green-houses,  stoves,  pits,  hot-beds, 
orangery,  and  open  ground.  A  large  collection  of  dahlias  was 
now  in  flower,  and  the  fruit  trees  were  in  excellent  condition, 
except  the  peach,  which,  owing  to  the  late  spring,  has  not 
succeeded  well  anywhere.  There  is  here  a  large  collection  of 
florist's  flowers  of  every  kind,  such  as  tulips,  hyacinths,  chrysan- 
themums, paeonies,  &c.  In  the  stove,  Carmichaelia  australit 
was  in  fruit,  and  Arrachcha  esculenta  Hook,  was  alive,  but  they 
had  not  ventured  to  place  it  in  the  open  air.  In  the  orangery 
was  a  Cerium  atropurpiireum,  esteemed  rare ;  and,  in  the  open 
ground,  a  hardy  variety  of  olive,  from  the  Crimea  [of  which  a 
plant  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  garden  passed  the  winter  of 
1837-8  without  injury]. 

Nerard  ainffs  Nursery  and  FUmer^Garden^  at  Vaise^  contains 
many  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  besides  the  usual  florist's  flowers 
and  border  plants,  numerous  species  and  varieties  of  pelargoniums, 
20  phloxes,  30  calceolarias,  Zrilium  longiflorum,  25  species  and 
varieties  of  Magn^ha,  8  of  myrtle,  15  of  Cerium,  23  of  Ca- 
inelha,  15  of  jRhododdndron,  22  gooseberries,  25  honeysuckles, 
a  great  many  fuchsias,  oranges,  roses,  &c.  Among  the  latter  are 
Madame  Lacene,  a  rose  somewhat  resembling  that  called  the 
Roi  de  Rome ;  le  The  Hamon,  a  fine  rose ;  Madame  Nerard,  a 
remarkably  large  and  fine  rose,  with  an  agreeable  smell ;  and 
Madame  Hamon,  remarkable  for  its  flowers,  and  also  for  the 
acute  toothings  of  the  leaves.  A  pyramidal  oak,  about  twenty 
years  of  age,  bears  acorns  yearly;  but  the  plants  which  are 
raised  from  them  do  not  always  produce  pyramidal  heads,  many 
of  them  having  spreading  branches.  [This  is  as  we  expected  it 
would  be.  See  Arb.  Brit^^  p.  731.]  Among  the  elms  are  l/lmus 
pyramidalis  crispa,  U.  maculata  flava,  and  U.  macrophylla ;  the 
latter  having  very  large  leaves.  2izyphus  sativa,  covered  with 
fruit ;  jtcet  oblongum,  which  stands  through  the  winter  in  th^ 
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open  air;  a  fine  variety  of  ^erb&na  triph^lla  [Alo^sia  citriodorajy 
with  large  leaves,  and  the  smell  of  mint,  discovered  by  M.  Pascal 
Ortolez;  a  willow-cleaved  poplar,  received  from  Metz;  &Si/ringa 
resembling  Philadelphus  inod6rus,  but  with  a  fragrance  like  that 
of  P.  communis;  many  seedling  Calycanthi,  which  have  not  yet 
flowered ;  a  new  Phill^rea,  with  curled  leaves,  obtained  from 
seed  of  the  common  species ;  a  rosemary-leaved  myrtle,  from 
seed  of  the  common  species;  many  varieties  of  Ceanoth us  afri-i 
canus,  raised  from  seed,  and  quite  hardy ;  Negindo  alternifblia ; 
and  a  seedling  Robinia  Pseud-^cicia,  with  weeping  branches.  A 
tulip  tree,  with  flexuose  branches,  and  leaves  slightly  twisted 
(contourne) :  M.  Nerard  has  frequently  raised  this  variety  of 
tulip  tree  from  American  seeds.  Several  varieties  of  Erythrina, 
raised  from  seed,  and  which  varieties  are  afterwards  propagated 
by  cuttings  of  the  root ;  several  varieties  of  M^vius  Pimenta^  one 
with  large  yellow  fruit ;  the  Japan  quince,  bearing  fruit  in  the 
open  air ;  about  fifty  varieties  of  vine,  among  which  is  the  Bour- 
delas  noir  before  mentioned,  and  which,  on  account  of  the  large-* 
ness  of  its  berries,  is  called  in  some  places  Raisin-prune ;  and  the 
true  Corinth,  without  seeds.  Among  the  apricots,  there  are 
many  Abricotiers  du  Pape.  Prunus  dasycarpa,  not  grafted.  Le 
Cerisier  de  Sib6rie,  which,  grafted  standard  high,  forms  a  globu^ 
lar  head,  and  does  not  ripen  its  fruit  till  the  end  of  Septem-^ 
ber :  the  fruit  is  of  the  griotte  (morello)  kind,  large  and  good« 
Numerous  sorts  of  pears,  including  the  Beurre  vert  and  the  B. 
Lyonnais,  both  raised  from  seed  by  M.  Nerard ;  the  first  ripens 
in  the  beginning  of  August,  and  the  last  in  the  end  of  December. 
M.  Nerard  is  a  great  raiser  of  fruit  trees,  and  of  every  descripr 
tion  of  cultivated  plant,  from  seed ;  and  every  year  he  has  the 
pleasure  of  finding  some  new  varieties  in  his  seed-beds. 

The  Grounds  ^  Madame  Kvesque  occupy  a  magnificent  posi-f 
tion,  and  have  been  as  much  improved  by  art  as  they  are 
favoured  by  nature.  There  is  a  grey  poplar,  of  a  very  large 
size,  a  tulip  tree,  and  a  cedar  of  Lebanon ;  and  the  Carolina 
poplar,  with  the  mistletoe  growing  on  it  Elsewhere,  by  the 
road  side,  the  committee  had  seen  the  mistletoe  on  the  maple, 
the  robinia,  the  lime,  and  the  horsechestnut. 

3f.  Armand's  Nursery  is  new,  but  contains  some  rare  plants ; 
such  as  «Solanum  atrosanguineum  (Brugmans/a  sanguinea)  and 
the  Pomme  Cassel,  or  Reinette  de  Cassel,  an  apple  found  in 
the  neighbourhood,  which  ripens  late,  and  keeps  a  very  long 
time. 

M.  G.  Luezefs  Nursery ^  at  E cully ^  is  remarkable  for  the  very 
•superior  manner  in  which  the  fruit  trees  are  pruned  and  trained. 
"The  standards  and  dwarfs  are  of  handsome  shapes,  vigorous, 
^and  covered  with  fruit.  The  peaches  and  pears  trained  en 
'espalier  are  particularly  handsome.     Several  varieties  of  fruits 
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Are  enumerated.  Wilmot's  superb  strawberry  produces  fruit 
4  in.  (108  n^illimetres)  in  circumference;  care  being  taken  to  cut 
off  the  runners  as  they  appear.  A  melon  this  year  weighed 
21  lbs.  New  Zealand  spinach  thrives,  and  is  much  liked;  the 
summer  being  too  hot  for  the  common  spinach.  Among  the 
ornamental  trees  are :  C^tisus  alpinus,  with  white  flowers ;  le 
Cytise  parasol,  or  Gros  bois ;  and  le  Poirier  glutineux,  of  which  the 
pretty  little  fruit  '^  would  form  a  proper  accompaniment"  to  that 
of  the  berry-bearing  crab.  Dahlias  are  here  propagated  by  the 
bud,  or  rather,  we  should  say,  by  the  joint,  or  knot.  After  a 
stem  has  attained  the  height  of  from  1  ft.  to  3  ft.,  according  to 
the  variety,  it  is  cut  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  are  joints. 
Each  piece  is  then  reduced  so  as  to  leave  a  very  small  space 
above  and  below  the  joint ;  one  of  the  leaves  is  cut  off,  and  the 
cutting  so  formed  is  planted,  leaving  one  of  the  leaves  above 
ground ;  the  greater  part  of  its  petiole  being  buried.  Shading 
aad  the  usual  routine  being  attended  to,  the  plants  root  imme* 
diately,  and  generally  flower  the  same  year. 

The  Vineyard  ofM.  Depuits  de  Maconex  contains  some  excel- 
lent varieties  of  table  grapes,  cultivated  for  the  sale  of  the  fruit. 
The  variety  principally  grown  is  the  Mornain  blanc,  which, 
when  ripe,  has  the  russet  tinge,  which  is  so  much  admired  by 
the  amateurs  of  grapes.  He  grows,  also,  le  Janean  de  Vaucluse^ 
a  white,  very  early,  fine,  and  good  grape  and  the  Chasselas 
rouge  de  Fontainebleau,  of  excellent  quality.  The  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  is  grown  in  the  warmest  places.  Among  the  grapes 
grown  for  wine  are  the  Gam^  noir,  and  la  S6rine  k  graine 
Sucre,  from  which  the  Cote-roti  and  TIerroitage  wihes  are  made. 
Panicum  altissimum  is  here  grown  as  a  forage  plant,  but  hitherto 
without  much  success. 

The  Nursery  of  M.  Potzat,  at  Villeurbanney  is  stated  to  be  re- 
markable for  its  order  and  neatness,  and  the  committee  did  not 
observe  a  single  weed.  All  the  tools  are  regularly  disposed  in  a 
shed,  each  in  its  proper  place,  every  evening,  after  the  workmen 
leave  off,  properly  cleaned  and  in  good  condition ;  if  they  are 
otherwise,  they  are  immediately  cleaned  and  put  in  order.  Two 
yew  trees,  clipped  into  the  form  of  candelabra,  decorate  the 
entrance  to  the  garden ;  in  which,  among  many  other  fine  plants, 
were  found  several  new  varieties  of  ^'ster,  raised  from  the  seed 
of  yf.  Novae  A^nglias:  one  is  called  ^.  mcoides,  and  has  blue 
flowers.  An  Althaea  frutex  has  the  leaves  variegated  with 
yellow.  A  Ceanothus,  which  appears  to  be  that  of  Africa,  but 
which  is  sufficiently  hardy  to  live  through  the  winter  in  the  open 
air,  bears  abundance  of  seed  in  summer.  Many  seedling  lilacs, 
remarkable  for  their  appearance.  Two  varieties  of  Tllia :  the  one 
procured  from  T  arglntea,  which  has  long  shoots  turned  down- 
wards, and  thickly  clothed  with  leaves  at  their  extremities ;  the 
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other  is  from  the  oommon  lime  tree,  with  elongated  heart-shaped 
leaves,  deeply  and  sharply  indented.   A  very  beautiful  Clematis, 
with  composite  leaves  having  two  leaflets,  obtained  from  seed  of  C 
integrif61ia :  the  flowers  are  of  a  deep  violet,  and  sweet-scented; 
There  is  a  numerous  collection  of  Cratse^gus,  without  names. 
Twelve  sorts  of  poplar,  of  which  the  P6pulus  grsB^ca  totally 
escaped  the  caterpillar,  while  many  of  the  other  kinds  were  killed 
by  it,  or  by  the  grub  of  the  cockchafer;  the  former  attacked 
the  leaves,  and  the  latter  the  root.     Here,  as  in  M.  N6rard's 
garden,  seedlings  of  the  pyramidal  oak  were  found,  which  did 
not  reproduce  that  variety.    Among  the  fruit  trees  were  noticed, 
a  currant,  with  very  large  berries  ;  a  sweet  chestnut,  with  very 
large  and  sweet  fruit,  which  comes  true  from  seed ;   and  two 
varieties  of  cherry,  raised  by  M.  Poizat.     A  small  vineyard  is 
occupied  solely  by  vines  raised  from  a  seedling,  which  sprung  up 
accidentally  in  the  rotten  hollow  trunk  of  an  old  willow ;  the 
grape  is  black  and  large,  and  it  is  called  Vigne  de  Perrache,  a 
gardener  of  Perrache  having  transplanted  the  seedling  from  the 
rotten  tree  to  his  garden.     It  makes  excellent  wine. 

The  Garden  ofM.  GuiUotJUsy  Florist ^  at  GuiUoliere^  contains 
some  fine  exotics,  among  others  un  Figuier  montin,  which, 
though  generally  kept  in  a  stove,  here  passes  the  winter  in  an 
orangery. 

The  Garden  ofM.  GuiUot  pere^  Florist  and  Nurseryman^  near 
HirondetteSi  is  l&rge,  and  contains  green-houses,  hot-houses,  pits, 
and  orangeries.  The  stove  is  spacious,  and  on  a  new  construc- 
tion, for  which  M.  Guillot  received  the  silver  medal  of  the 
Society  in  18S6.  In  this  stove  there  are  a  great  many  excellent 
plants,  as  there  are  also  in  the  green-house  ;  and  the  orangery 
contains  oranges,  pomegranates,  myrtles,  neriums,  &c. ;  among 
the  varieties  of  the  latter,  is  one  with  flowers  of  an  amaranthine 
red,  striped  with  white.  Le  Tamarix  a  petites  fleurs  (?)  is 
extensively  propagated.  Among  the  rare  trees  and  shrubs 
are  the  Macl&ra  and  the  Syringa  Josikm^a.  The  white  mulberry 
is  struck  by  cuttings  under  a  bell-glass  on  heat  (le  grefFe 
toufi*6  of  Soulange),  and  covered  with  sashes,  and  is  well  rooted 
in  six  weeks  or  two  months ;  which  is  found  an  advantage,  as 
it  renders  grafting  unnecessary.  The  cedar  of  Lebanon,  various 
other  ^bietinea?,  and  the  more  valuable  kinds  of  hardy  orna- 
mental trees  and  shrubs,  are  kept  in  pots  for  the  convenience  of 
sending  to  a  distance,  and  in  order  to  insure  their  growth  when 
they  arrive  at  the  end  of  their  journey. 

M.  Chain^s  Market-Garden^  at  GuiHotiere^  is  of  considerable 
extent,  and,  besides  numerous  crops,  contains  pits  and  other 
arrangements  for  forcing  fruits  and  vegetables,  growing  mush- 
rooms, &c.  Casks  sunk  in  the  ground  at  different  distances, 
over  the  whole  garden,  are  connected  with  one  another  by 
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pipes  under  ground,  and  a  steam-engine  raises  water,  which 
supplies  these  casks,  as  well  as  irrigates  the  surface.  Whea 
the  steam-engine  is  not  employed  in  raising  water  for  the 
garden,  it  puts  in  motion  machinery  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
Manure  is  used  in  this  garden  to  the  value  of  between  SOOO 
and  4000  francs  annually,  and  it  is  moved  within  the  garden 
on  light  portable  iron  railroads,  by  means  of  small  waggons 
pushed  by  men.  Asparagus  and  artichokes  are  forced  in  the 
open  garden,  by  placing  the  manure  over  them,  or  between  the 
rows  or  beds.  Melons  are  grown  to  a  great  extent,  and  an 
extensive  range  of  cellars  is  devoted  to  the  growth  of  mush- 
rooms, which,  as  already  mentioned,  are  sent  to  the  Lyons 
market  throughout  the  whole  year.  Mushrooms  are  also 
grown  in  the  open  air  on  ridges,  under  sheds,  and  in  a  large 
house,  where,  during  summer,  the  interior  is  darkened  by 
tomatoes  trained  under  the  roof.  This  forcing-house  is  heated 
from  the  steam-engine.  The  cost  of  this  garden  is  about  10,000 
francs  yearly,  but  the  melons  alone,  in  1836,  produced  70,000 
francs. 

M.  Girard^s  Nursery,  at  Guillotiercy  is  celebrated  for  seedRng 
plants,  both  of  trees  and  culinary  vegetables.  As  many  as 
•30,000  cabbage  plants  have  sometimes  been  sold  here  daily  in 
•the  planting  season.  The  variety  which  at  present  is  con- 
sidered the  best,  is  called  le  petit  Cabus  Guillotin. 

The  Nursery  of  M.  Sidy,  at  St,  Just,  contains,  near  the  house,  a 
Magnoh'a  acuminata,  the  largest  in  the  department  of  the  Rhone. 
It  is  12  metres  (39j^  ft.)  in  height,  the  branches  are  8  metres 
(26^  ft.)  in  circumference,  and  the  trunk  1  metre  (3  ft.  S  in.)  in 
circumference.  It  has  borne  a  great  many  seeds  for  many 
years.  There  is  a  specimen  of  Cupressus  sinensis  Desf.,  the 
weeping  cypress  of  China,  grafted  on  the  Taxodium  distichum, 
which  has  stood  the  winter  for  four  or  five  years.  [We  should 
like  much  to  have  a  specimen  of  this  plant]  There  are  several 
stoves  and  green-houses,  and  a  good  collection  in  both.  The 
Vanilla  arom^tica  grows  vigorously  on  the  bark  of  pieces  of 
wood,  and  six  species  of  JF^cus  are  in  a  thriving  state.  The 
list  of  hot-house  and  green*house  plants  in  this  nursery  is  very 
considerable,  and  includes  no  small  proportion  of  the  more  rare 
species  in  British  gardens.  There  is  an  £rlca  abietina  thirty 
years  old,  and  Uvulslria  mexic^na  has  ripened  fruit.  Wist&ria 
sinensis  has  been  extensively  propagated.  There  are  thirty 
varieties  of  camellia,  and  fifteen  of  the  orange.  There  are  a 
tulip  tree  with  rose-coloured  young  shoots;  a  Gleditsch/^r 
macracdntha  Dec.  with  drooping  branches;  twenty  difierent 
sorts  of  Magnolia;  Jfespilus  tanacetif61ia  Poir^/  (Cratee^gus 
tanacetifolia  of  Arboretum  Britanniaim\  the  fruit  of  which  is  de- 
scribed as  eatable ;  a  mountain  ash  with  white  berries ;  with  a 
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number  of  other  ornamental  trees,  far  from  being  common  in 
£n<rlish  nurseries.  M.  S6dy's  establishment  is  the  oldest  at 
Lyons,  and  the  best-arranged,  especially  with  respect  to  house 
plants.  [In  1819,  we  spent  about  a  week  in  Lyons,  and  M» 
S^dy's  nursery  is  the  only  one  we  recollect  to  have  seen.] 

M,  Chapui^s  Nursery^  at  Ste.  Foy^  is  chiefly  noticeable  for  its 
collection  of  fruit  trees.  The  fruit  of  the  Beurre  Coloma  was 
tasted  by  the  committee,  and  found  excellent ;  but  they  were 
told  that  the  Beurre  Rose  was  still  better.  Here  they  observed 
the  difference  between  the  Mornain  blanc  and  the  Chasselas  de 
Fontainebleau  grapes ;  the  latter  has  the  berries  wider  apart  on 
the  bunch,  with  a  much  more  firm  flesh,  almost  cracking 
between  the  teeth,  and  juice  of  a  sweeter  and  more  agreeable 
taste.  The  broad-leaved  elm  is  here  propagated  by  cuttings. 
M.  Chapuis  is  celebrated  also  for  his  culinary  vegetables.  He 
prefers  cabbage  seed  that  is  two  years  old,  to  that  of  one  year^ 
and  grows  le  Coeur  de  Boeuf  and  le  Chou  de  Milan  (the  drum-^ 
head  and  the  Savoy,  or  something  near  them)  to  a  large  size. 


Art.  VI.  Arboricultural  Notices,  collected  Jrom  various  Sources,  iri'- 
tended  as  supplementary  to,  or  corrective  qfi  the  Information  con^ 
tained  in  the  *'  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britannicum,*' 

It  is  our  intention  to  publish,  from  time  to  time,  detached  Supplements  to 
the  Arboretum  Britnnmcumy  in  the  same  manner  as  we  have  done,  and  are 
doing,  to  our  other  works,  in  order  that  the  purchasers  of  the  first  edition 
may  never  find  it  necessary  to  purchase  any  other  succeeding  edition,  unless 
they  think  proper.  Thus,  we  have  published  a  detached  Supplement  to 
the  Encydopcedia  of  Agriculture,  we  have  a  second  detached  Supplement 
kiearly  ready  for  the  Hortut  Briiannicus  ;  and  we  have  one  also  in  prepara* 
tion  for  the  Encyclopedia  of  Plants,  In  as  far  as  respects  our  Gardening  and 
Botanical  works,  all,  or  almost  all,  of  the  information  contained  in  these 
detached  Supplements,  is  previously  given  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  which, 
indeed,  may  be  considered  as  a  continuous  Supplement  to  the  books  already 
knentioned,  including  the  last  and  most  elaborate  of  all  our  works,  the  Arboretum 
et,  Fruticetum  JSritannicum,  All  persons,  therefore,  who  have  an  opportunity 
of  perusing  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  will  find  in  it  nil,  or  almost  all,  the 
information  which  is  contained  in  the  Supplements,  with  the  great  advantage 
of  obtuning  it  as  soon  as  it  comes  to  our  knowledge. 

In  this  article,  which  has  special  reference  to  the  Arboretum,  it  is  not  our 
intention  to  include  ail  the  information  which  we  receive  respecting  trees  and 
and  shrubs,  but  merely  such  corrections,  and  additional  scraps  of  information, 
as,  if  they  were  given  under  General  Notices,  or  even  under  Floricultural 
Notices,  might  escape  observation.  We  shall  arrange  them  in  the  same 
order  as  the  Arboretum  Britannicum,  commencing  with  what  is  historical,  statis- 
tical, and  general,  and  then  taking  the  natural  orders  in  the  same  sequence  as 
they  are  given  in  the  Arboretum, 

GEOGRAPHICAL,    HISTORICAL,  AND  STATISTICAL. 

Doubts  as  to  certain  Trees  being  Natives  of  Britain, — The  Yew,  Box,  FurzCj^ 
and  Elm,  are  admitted  with  difficulty  by  Mr.  Loudon  as  natives.    I  may 
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iobserve,  as  a  fraveller,  that  in  no  part  of  Europe  are  the  Yew,  Furie,  Holljr, 
and  £hn  so  abundant,  or  apparently  so  wild,  as  in  England.  Furze  is  found 
sparingly  on  the  opposite  coast ;  and  is  then  neariy  lost  sight  of  till  we  meet 
with  it  again  in  the  South  of  France  (where,  it  is  said,  they  have  also  W\ex 
stricta).  It  is  seen  but  sparingly  in  Italy,  about  Florence,  in  the  Campagna 
of  Rome,  and  on  the  plains  of  Apulia.  Why,  then,  should  it  be  excluded 
from  its  most  obvious  habitat  as  a  native,  the  British  Isles  ? 

The  Yew  is  a  scarce  tree  on  the  Continent ;  not  so  in  England.  It  is 
frequent  in  the  woods  of  Monmouthshire,  and  in  the  ancient  forest  of  Cran- 
bourne  Chase,  in  Dorsetshire ;  where  it  is  a  frequent  hedge  tree  in  chalky 
soil,  in  those  parts  of  that  dreary  country  that  have  been  reclaimed  from  a 
state  of  forest,  viz.  between  Blandford  and  Salisbury ;  also  in  the  adjoining 
parts  of  Hampshire. 

-  The  common  Ash  has  always  appeared  to  me  much  more  abundant  in 
flngland  than  on  the  Continent. 

The  common  English  or  London  Elm  grows  in  greater  perfection  here 
^han  on  the  Continent.  I  should  say  that  the  habit  of  the  London  elm,  as 
9  tree,  is  peculiar ;  and  I  do  not  often  recognise  it  on  the  Continent.  At 
Morano,  in  Calabria,  are  some  gigantic  elms,  planted  near  a  church,  that  may 
be  the  English  elm.  The  common  elm  of  the  Campagna  of  Rome  seems  to 
me  our  Cornish  elm  ;  it  is  not  a  large  tree,  and  the  leaves  turn  yellow  at  the 
tips  in  summer. 

There  is  a  magnificent  avenue  of  Dutch  Elms  at  Wimpole,  the  seat  of  Earl 
Hardwicke,  planted  in  the  time  of  King  William  III. 

Are  there  two  trees  called  Wych  Elm,  in  different  parts  of  England ;  one 
good  timber,  the  other  bad  ? 

.  Box.  is  possibly  not  a  native.  It  is  abundant  in  Savoy,  and  in  the  Apen- 
nines of  Lucca.  I  do  not  remember  it  in  Germany,  nor  the  Holly  in  abun- 
dance anywhere  on  the  Continent. 

Pine  wood  is  said  to  be  found  in  our  peat  bogs.  Some  species,  therefore, 
must  have  been  formerly  indigenous. 

In  travelling  south  and  westward  from  Petersburg,  I  remarked  the  succes- 
sion of  trees  as  follows  :  — 

Petersburgh  :  Fir,  birch,  aspen,  lime. 
•    Stockholm :  Ditto,  with  addition  of  oak  and  ash. 

South  of  Sweden :  Ditto,  ditto,  with  beech. 

Denmark  :  Ditto,  ditto,  ditto,  and  elm. 

This  would  not  be  exactly  the  succession  in  descending  the  Alps  or  Apen- 
nines, but  an  alpine  climate  and  a  northern  one  are  not  in  all  conditions  alike. 

The  lime  is  said  to  be  abundant  in  woods  north  of  Derbyshire ;  certainly 
not  in  the  southern  counties. — Wm,  Fox  Strangways,  AbboUhury^  Dorsetshire^ 
J)ec.  30,  1838. 

Trees  and  Shrubs  at  Bridehead  House,  near  Dorchester, — There  are  some 
English  elms  between  ninety  and  a  hundred  years  old,  from  75  ft.  to  80  ft.  high; 
with  trunks  4  ft.  in  diameter  at  2  ft.  from  the  ground ;  and  with  the  heads  from 
50  ft.  to  70  fl.  in  diameter.  There  are  some  fine  sycamores  :  one  is  between 
40  ft.  and  50  ft.  in  height,  with  a  head  60  ft.  or  70  ft.  in  diameter,  and  a  trunk 
2  ft.  in  diameter ;  reported  age  upwards  of  70  years.  ^  rbutus  U^nedo  var. 
ruber  is  17  ft.  high  ;  the  trunk  at  a  foot  from  the  ground,  13  in.  in  diameter, 
and  the  head  25  ft.  in  diameter.  All  these,  and  most  other  common  kinds  of 
trees  and  shrubs  grow  on  loamy  soil,  from  a  foot  to  18  in.  deep,  on  a  chalky 
subsoil.  The  general  surface  is  open  to  the  powerful  west  wind,  which  comes 
from  Bridport  Bay,  and  which  is  considered  to  be  extremely  injurious  to  trees 
in  this  part  of  the  country. — James  Harbison*    Feb,  1836. 

Trees  and  Shrubs  at  Capheaton,  Northumberland,  —  I  venture  to  trouble  you 
with  a  few  notes,  as  a  very  old  planter.  The  situation  of  this  place  is  by  no 
means  a  genial  one,  being  600  ft.  above  the  sea,  in  the  centre  of  Northumber- 
land, and  the  soil  chiefly  clay.  Most  trees,  however,  grow  well,  though 
tflowly  at  first,  except  the  oak,  which  does  not  so  well  suit  the  soil  and  situ» 
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ation.  I  have  cut  down  larch  above  6  ft.  round,  2  ft.  from  the  ground,  not 
40  years  old;  beech  of  4ft.  and  5ft.  round,  about  the  same  age;  and 
many  others  of  my  own  planting  equally  thriving.  But  I  have  here  beech 
trees  of  about  90  years'  standing,  above  lift,  round ;  and  some  silver  firs, 
about  80  years  old,  that  measure  near  12ft.  round,  and  above  90  ft.  high, 
which  are  in  perfect  health  ;  and  there  are  two  Portugal  laurels,  that  I  planted 
close  together,  many  years  since,  which  now  measure  180  ft.  round,  and  are 
24  ft.  high.  There  is  also  a  Ahodod^ndron  of  my  planting,  nearly  180  ft.  round. 
Our  evergreens  were  not  destroyed  by  last  winter's  frost.  The  laurels  had 
a  few  young  shoots  destroyed,  but  have  quite  recovered,  as  well  as  the  laurus« 
tinus.  The  two  large  Portugpal  laurels,  mentioned  above,  had  one  side  appa^ 
rently  killed,  being  quite  brown.  I  did  not  cut  or  meddle  with  them,  and  when 
summer  came,  they  threw  out  quite  briskly,  shoots  and  leaves,  and  the  whole 
plants  have  no  signs  of  beinff  injured.  1  am  inclined  to  believe  that,  after 
last  winter,  a  great  number  of  evergreens  have  been  precipitately  cut  down, 
that  would,  at  least,  have  partially  recovered.     The  thermometer  at  this 

Elace  was  last  winter  only  2  or  3  nights  at  10^  above  zero  of  Fahrenheit, 
ut  about  8  miles  south,  and  9  or  10  west,  of  this,  it  fell  3°  or  4°  below  zero  ; 
and,  I  believe,  even  more. — JohnC,  Sivinbume,  Dec*  1.  1838. 

Effect  tf  Lighining  on  Dreet,  —  In  the  Annalet  tTHort,  Soc,  de  Parit, 
vol.  xxii.  p.  120.  to  134.,  an  account  is  given  of  sixteen  trees  which  have  been 
struck  by  lightning  in  different  parts  of  France,  at  various  periods,  from 
1813  to  1837.  The  effects  appear  to  have  been  very  different  on  different 
trees.  In  some,  the  leaves  only  were  entirely  destroyed ;  in  others,  the  leaves 
were  but  slightly  injured,  but  strips  of  bark  appeared  to  be  torn  off*;  in 
some,  the  branches  were  broken,  and  no  other  injurv  done;  in  some,  the 
trunks  were  split ;  and,  in  others,  no  injury  was  done  to  the  top  of  the  tree, 
but  the  roots  were  laid  bare,  and  torn  in  pieces.  In  several  cases,  where  the 
trees  were  standing  near  houses,  or  hay  or  corn  ricks,  they  seem  to  have 
acted  as  conductors  to  the  electric  fluid,  and  saved  the  cottage,  or  the  com 
stack,  or  hay  rick,  from  being  struck  by  the  lightning.  This  was  particularly 
the  case,  where  the  Lombardy  poplar  or  the  silver  fir  had  attained  a  great 
height.  The  author  of  the  article,  Vicomte  Hericart  de  Thury,  concludes 
with  the  following  advice  :  — 

**  1.  Travellers  and  country  people,  reapers,  hay-makers,  &c.,  during  the 
time  of  a  thunder  storm,  should  never  take  shelter  under  detached  trees ; 
more  especially  under  a  tree  which  stands  at  a  distance  from  any  other  ;  such 
trees  acting  as  conductors. 

**  2.  To  take  shelter  rather  under  a  bush,  than  a  tree,  and  the  lower  and 
more  spreading  it  is  the  better. 

^  3,  Never  to  take  shelter  on  that  side  of  an  object,  from  which  the  wind  or 
the  storm  comes,  or,  indeed,  in  the  direction  of  the  wind  or  the  storm.  Thus, 
•upposing  the  storm  proceeding  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west,  then  the 
north  and  south  sides  of  a  bush,  or  other  sheltering  object,  are  to  be  chosen,< 
and  not  the  east  or  west  sides. 

**  4«  In  the  moment  of  danger,  the  safest  way  is  to  recline  at  length  on  the 
ground,  choosing  a  furrow  or  a  ditch,  if  any  should  be  at  hand ;  but  no  time 
phould  be  lost  in  searching  either  for  a  furrow  or  ditch,  or  for  a  bush  or 
hedge,  because  the  upright  position,  maintained  during  that  search,  is  incom* 
parably  more  dangerous  than  the  horizontal  one. 

^  5,  Always  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  danger  is  great  in  proportion  to 
the  shortness  of  the  time  which  elapses  between  the  appearance  of  the 
lightning  and  the  noise  of  the  thunder. 

''  6,  Those  who  cannot  afford  the  expense  of  lightning  conductors  to  their 
houses,  farm-buildings,  and  ricks,  should  plant  near  them  tall-growing  trees, 
such  as  the  pyramidal  oak  (Quercus  pedunculata  pyramidalis),  the  Lombardy 
poplar  (Jf^pulus  fasti^kta),  the  cypress,  the  larch,  the  silver  fir,  the  spruce 
fir,"  &c.  (Annales  (CHort.  de  Paris,  vol.  xxii.  p.  134.) 
.  PhnHng  an  Arboretum. —  I  am  now  busy  planting  shrubs  and  trees.    Wo 
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shall  have  a  fine  selection ;  but  we  plant  them  with  a  view  to  their  growth 
only  for  twelve  years  (as  Mr.  — -  expects  he  will  have  to  move  them 
about  that  time)»  with  the  exception  of  the  genus  C^ratae'gus,  which  we  began  to 
plant  last  spring.  No  arrang^ent  is  followed,  but  the  best  situation  is  fixed 
on  for  the  more  favourite  sorts  to  display  themselves.  I  am  obliged  to  plant 
almost  on  the  surface  of  the  ground.  Every  plant  is  to  be  grown  into  a 
specimen,  and  I  only  make  the  pits  large  enough  to  supply  nourishment  and 
space  for  the  roots  for  three  years ;  by  that  time  a  zone  of  one  foot  or  more 
will  be  opened  round  the  outside  of  the  roots,  and  filled  in  with  rich  com- 
post ;  and  this  will  be  repeated  every  third  year,  and  each  time  our  exca- 
vation will  be  shallower,  m  order  to  entice  the  roots  to  the  surface.  This 
I  think  a  preferable  mode  to  making  the  pits  large  enough  for  twelve  years' 
growth  at  first ;  besides,  in  our  case,  where  the  trees  are  expected  to  be 
removed,  we  can  prepare  their  roots  every  third  year,  by  cutting  them  in  a 
little.  —  2>.  B.  K.    Nov.  23.  1838. 

WiNTERilVJSuE. 

nudum  Jioriddnum,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  256.  fig.  32.,  and  Hort.  Lig.  p.  2.,  is 
said  to  be  so  hardy  as  to  have  stood  out  unprotected  during  the  wmter  of 
1837-8,  at  Hylands,  near  Chelmsford,  where,  on  January  21st,  the  thermome- 
ter fell  to  3°  Fahr.  There  are  several  plants,  one  of  which  ia  5  ft.  in  height, 
with  the  branches  covering  a  space  nearly  9  ft.  in  diameter.  They  have  been 
planted  upwards  of  twelve  years,  and  flower  profiisely  every  year,  (ilfar- 
nock*s  Fior,  Mag,,  vol.  iii.  p.  124.) 

Magndlm  macropkylla,  in  Godefroy's  Nursery,  Ville  d'Avray,  was  between 
26  ft.  and  27  ft.  high  m  June,  1837,  with  a  head  16  ft.  in  diameter,  and  covered 
with  between  150  and  200  flowers.  It  has  ripened  seeds,  from  which  numerous 
young  plants  have  been  raised.    (Annales  crHort,  die  Parit,  torn.  xxi.  p.  7.) 

Magndna.  auriculdta  is  from  15ft.  to  18  ft.  high,  in  the  same  nursery,  and 
showing  fi*om  250  to  300  flower  buds.  (Ibid,) 

MagnUiBL  pyramiddta  is  there  from  12ft.  to  15  ft.  high,  producing  abun- 
dance of  flowers  every  year.  (Ibid.) 

lAriodendnm  Tulipifira  is  35  ft.  nigh,  is  covered  with  flowers  every  season, 
and,  in  1835,  ripened  four  bushels  of  cones.  (Ibid.) 

Berbera^'cejb. 

A  paper  was  read  at  the  Asiatic  Society,  "  On  the  Yellow  Colour  of  the 
Berberry,"  by  Mr.  E.  Solly.— Mr.  Solly  stated  that  the  root  of  the  common 
berberry,  or  Berberit  vulgaris,  was  used  for  dyeing  leather  yellow  ;  and  that 
a  cheap  and  abundant  supply  of  this  article  was  desirable.  He,  therefore, 
suggested  the  possibility  of  obtaining  it  with  advantage  from  India.  After 
describing  the  various  species  of  Berberis  which  grew  in  India,  and  men- 
tioning many  of  their  localities,  he  stated  that,  from  some  experiments  made 
by  him  on  specimens  of  berberry  root  fi'om  Ceylon,  in  the  Society's  museum, 
he  was  convinced  that  the  Asiatic  root  would  prove  an  article  of  consider- 
able value  to  dyers.  He  described  the  colour  as  being  disseminated  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  wood,  bark,  and  roots ;  and  suggested  that  experiments 
should  be  made  on  the  relative  quantity  of  colour  in  each  of  these  parts  re- 
spectively. Mr.  Solly  then  mentioned  that,  as  the  root  contains  not  more  than 
seventeen  per  cent  of  useful  colour,  it  might  prove  more  convenient  to  import 
the  watery  extract  instead  of  the  whole  root  or  stem,  which  plan  would 
diminish  the  cost  of  the  dye.  The  extract  is  well  known  to  the  natives  of 
India,  being  the  horzis  or  rusot  of  their  medical  writers;  and  might,  no  doubt, 
he  esiaiy  prepared  in  ku^  quantities,  (Aih^taum,  Dec  1. 1838,  p.  859.) 
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Capparida^cr£» 

Cdpparis  tpinosa,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  314.  fig.  63.,  and  Hort.  Lig.  p.  5. — The  stool 
of  the  plant  which  we  have  mentioned  as  having  been  sown  by  Bradley,  on 
the  garden  walls  of  Camden  House,  in  1716,  and  which  was  killed  by  a  severe 
frost  in  1799,  has  lately  been  presented  to  us  by  Miss  Teak,  the  present  occu- 
pier of  Camden  House,  now  a  highly  respectable  school  for  young  ladies.  The 
root,  or  stump,  is  about  6  in.  long,  and  l^in.  in  diameter  in  the  thickest  part, 
very  tortuous,  and  with  numerous  knots  and  protuberances.  —  Cond, 

ANACARDIA^CEiE. 

Amyris  polj/gatna,  Duvaua  dependens  Dec,  Arb.  Brit.  558.,  and  Hort. 
Lig.  24.,  is  a  remarkably  stiff-growing  tree,  and  seldom  loses  its  leaves  in 
the  winter  season. — W.  F.  S,  AbboUbury,  Dorsetshire,  Dec  1838. 

Sophora  japonica  penduia  first  appeared  in  the  French  nurseries  in  1813 
or  1814.  M.  Joly,  rural  architect  and  cultivator.  Rue  des  Fosses- Saint-Marcel 
a  Paris,  and  M.  Jouet,  pepinieriste,  a  Yitry-sur- Seine,  disputed  the  honour  of 
having  found  it  in  a  bed  of  seedlings.  They  may  both  have  found  it  at  the 
same  time.    (Annales  d'Hort,  de  Paris,  vol.  xix.  p.  26.) 

Cgtisus  Ijabdmum  var,  purpurdscens,  Arb.  Brit.  590.,  Hort.  Lig.  27.;  Pur- 
ple Laburnum,  Cytisus  Adami  Poit. ;  is  generally  considered  a  hybrid ;  but 
the  following  facts  will  show  that  it  is  rather  to  be  looked  on  as  a  particular 
Mnd  of  sport.  In  1825,  D.  Adam,  nurseryman,  at  Vitry,  budded,  in  the  shield 
manner,  the  purple  cytisus  on  the  Cytisus  jLaburnum.  The  bud  remained 
dormant  for  one  year,  that  is  to  say,  it  adhered,  but  did  not  develope  its  eye 
into  a  branch ;  but  during  that  same  year  the  'plate  of  the  shield  was  found 
covered  with  an  irregular  roughness  round  the  eye,  which  roughness  gradu- 
ally formed  into  buds,  germs,  or  small  eyes ;  these  small  eyes  the  second 
year  became  elongated  into  branches  of  the  purple  cytisus,  one  branch  ex- 
cepted, which  was  much  larger,  longer,  more  vigorous,  more  vertical,  and 
of  quite  a  different  aspect  firom  the  rest,  bearing  a  most  particular  resem- 
blance to  cytisus  I/abumum,  apparently  not  retaining  anything  of  its  parent, 
the  purple  cytisus  (C  purpiireus).  However,  the  leaves  of  this  novelty  were 
not  quite  so  large  as  those  of  C,  i^aburnum,  and  were  devoid  of  its  pubes- 
cence. The  inflorescence  was  almost  the  same  as  that  of  C.  Zaburnum, 
but  the  racemes  were  not  quite  so  long,  nor  so  well  furnished  with  flowers, 
.And  these  were  not  quite  so  large,  were  of  a  pale  dull  yellow  colour,  tinged 
with  red,  and  in  short,  quite  a  new  colour  of  its  kind.  Such  is  the  Cytisus 
Adam}  (C.  Zaburnum  purpurascens,  Arb,  Brit,  as  above). 

This  new  branch  was  multiplied  by  grafting,  and  soon  spread  extensively 
among  commercial  gardeners.  In  some  places  it  remained  pure  ;  but  at  Rouen, 
in  the  Jardin  du  Roi  at  Paris,  and  in  the  Domaine  du  Roi  at  Neuilly,  after 
remaining  pure  some  years,  it  suddenly  produced,  from  one  of  its  axillary  buds, 
a  branch  having  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  the  true  Cytisus  Xaburnum.  The 
only  instance  known  of  a  similar  manner  of  sporting  is  in  the  Bizarrerie  and 
Bizarde  oranges.  At  Rouen  one  plant  has  produced  the  true  Cytisus 
purpiireus  in  one  place,  and  the  true  Cytisus  Laburnum  in  another.  (AnTiales 
d'Hort.  Paris,  vol.  xxii.  p.  8.)  It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  pur  readers,  that 
,this  has  been  the  case  in  several  instances  in  England. 

i?osA^CEiE.  §  ^mygdaleae. 

'Prurnis  CocomiilsL,  Arb.  Brit*  691.,  and  Hort.  Lig.  35.  —  In  the  Penny 
•Cyc,  art.  Cocumiglia,  it  is  stated,  that  this  species  bears  a  general  resem- 
blance to  the  cultivated  plum;  that  it  is  found  on  mountains  in  Calabria 
as  high  as  3000  ft.,  and  that  with  respect  to  its  medical  properties,  as  there  is 
a  very  close  affinity  between  the  Cocumiglia,  the  sloe,  the  bullace,  and  the 
common  cultivated  plum,  it  is  highly  probable,  that  similar  medical  qualities 
.are  possessed  by  all  of  them.  The  bark  should  be  collected  in  the  months  of 
November,  December^ or  January;  that  of  the  root  is  principally  employed 
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«ther  in  decoction  or  extract,  and  it  is  generally  preferred  to  cinchona  for 
the  cure  of  the  intermittent  fevers  of  Calabria.  Its  valuable  qualities  are 
attested  by  Savaresi,  Polizzi,  Tenore,  and  other  Neapolitan  physicians. 

Prunttf  myrobalanay  Priinus  domestica  myrob&lana,  Arb,  Brit,  688.,  Hort 
Ug.  35.,  has  been  used  as  a  stock  for  the  peach,  nectarine,  and  apricot 
in  die  nursery  of  M.  Oatros  at  Bordeaux,  since  the  year  1802.  The  seeds 
were  at  first  received  from  North  America ;  only  two  plants  were  raised 
from  them,  which  were  preserved  as  stools,  and  from  them  the  stocks 
used  in  the  Bordeaux  Nursery,  and  all  those  sold  to  other  nurserymen,  have 
been  raised.  M.  Catros  died  on  the  1 1th  of  November,  18.36,  and  the 
nursery  business  is  now  carried  on  by  his  nephews,  MM.  GKrard  freres,  who 
say  that  they  have  myrobalans  with  yellow  fruit,  red  firuit,  and  fruit  of  different 
shades  of  colour.  (Query  bullaces.)  The  myrobalan,  MM.  Oirard  olraerve, 
has  the  advantage  of  growing  vigorously  in  every  soil.  It  makes  an  ex* 
cellent  stock  for  plums,  as  well  as  peaches  and  apricots,  and  more  particularly 
for  the  Reine  Claude  (green  gage),  which,  grafted  on  the  myrobalan  standard 
high,  produces  magni&ent  fruit.  (Annales  d'Hort,  Soc,  de  Parity  vol.  xxl. 
p.  304.) 

$  jRoseae. 

Sporting  of  Roses^  Arb.  Brit.  748.  —  Mr.  Willison  of  the  New  Garden 
Nursery,  near  Whitby,  cultivates  extensively  the  different  varieties  of  Moss 
Hose ;  and  he  was  so  much  surprised  to  find  one  sort  sport  into  another,  as 
to  induce  him  to  form  the  opinion,  "  that  many  of  the  new  kinds  of  moss,  and 
other  sorts,  are  only  sportea  shoots  of  old  varieties."  (Mamock's  Flor.  Mas,, 
vol.  iii.  p.  74.)  We  have  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Wil- 
lison's  opinion.  Almost  all  variegated  varieties  of  ligneous  plants  have  been 
obtained  in  this  manner,  and  in  particular  all  our  V£ffiegated  hollies.  New 
kinds  of  Chinese  chrysanthemums,  and  other  herbaceous  plants,  are  also 
often  so  obtained,  as  well  as  from  seed.  —  Cond, 

Capeifolia^ge^.  §  LonScer<F. 

Leycettena,  firrndsa,  Arb.  Brit.  1060.  fig.  827.,  and  Hort.  Lig.  65.  —  This 
fine  shrub  flowered  in  the  autumn  of  1838,  in  the  open  air,  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  Garden,  and  also  the  same  season,  under  glass,  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Botanical  Garden.  It  is  figured  in  the  Bot,  Res.  and  the  Bot,  Mag, 
for  Jan.  1839,  as  mentioned  in  our  Flor.  Not.,  p.  71.  L.  formosa  turns  out 
to  be  not  quite  so  beautiful  as  was  expected ;  but  to  compensate  for  this, 
it  appears  to  be  quite  hardy,  of  the  easiest  culture  and  propagation,  and 
an  evergreen.  It  may,  therefore,  in  a  few  years,  be  found  on  our  cottage  walls 
and  ar^urs,  along  with  the  common  honeysuckle,  the  China  rose,  Lonfcera 
flexuosa,  and  Wistkria  sinensis.  —  Cond, 

Olea^cea.    §  SyringecB, 

Syringa.  —  It  is  recommended  to  graft  the  different  species  of  lilac  on  the 
CXmus  rotundifolia,  or  flowering  ash,  in  order  to  retard  the  appearance  of  the 
blossoms,  and  so  prolong  the  season  of  that  very  beautiful  shrub ;  but  whe- 
ther the  lilacs  would  endure  many  years  on  this  ash  is  very  doubtful,  since  the 
period  of  the  movement  of  the  sap  in  the  two  trees  is  very  different ;  the 
ulacs  expanding  their  leaves  fully  a  month  before  the  ash  trees.  (Annalei  de  la 
Societe  d*Hort.  du  Nord,  as  quoted  in  Annales  d*Hort.  de  Paris,  torn.  xx.  p.  88.) 

§  i^raxineae. 

'Frdxintu  oxi/phjUa  Bieb.,  F,  excelsior  parvifolia  oxyc4rpa,  Arb,  Brit^ 
1230.  fig.  1053.,  and  Hort.  Lig.  81.  —  The  Hon.  Mr.  Fox  Strangways,  in  send- 
ing us  some  seeds  of  this  species  of  ash,  which  he  had  received  from  the 
Crimea,  observes  that  he  thinks  *'  that  all  the  small-leaved  ashes,  which  he 
has  seen  in  the  south  of  Europe,  viz.  F,  ox^ph^lla,  F,  oxycdrpa,  F,  rostrata^ 
F,  fentiscifolia,  &c.,  are  but  one  species,  which  extends  from  the  Black  Sea  to 
italy ;  and  that  F,  excelsior  seems  not  to  exist  near  the  Mediterranean 
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F.  excelsior  pSndula  adpreua* — D.  Maclean,  Esq.,  of  Forres,  has  sent  us  a 
portrait  of  a  verycurious  pendulous-branched  ash,  which  he  discovered,  some 
years  ago,  in  Argyllshire.  "  It  grew,"  Mr.  Maclean  observes,  "  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  sea,  on  the  banks  of  one  of  the  numerous  and  very  picturesque 
udets,  which  everywhere  indent  the  coast  of  Argyllshire.  It  was  completely 
hidden  from  view  bv  other  trees,  such  as  ash,  alder,  &c.,  and  a^  fine  spring 

gushed  out  close  to  its  roots.  I  had  a  space  cleared  all  round  it,  and  should 
ave  been  tempted,  had  I  not  been  on  the  point  of  parting  with  the  property, 
to  have  transplanted  it  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  my  residence. 
In  1835,  the  property  passed  to  other  hands,  and  I  know  not  whether  the 
tree  is  still  in  existence.  It  was  about  25  ft.  in  heieht,  and,  when  I  last  saw 
it,  appeared  to  be  growing  vigorously.  Its  habit  of  growth  certainly  struck 
me  as  being  very  singular,  as,  indeed,  you  may  see  by  the  sketch,  which  is  a 
tolerably  faithful  portrait."—!).  M.  Forres,  Dec.  6.  1838.  This  sketch  we 
intend  to  have  engraved  in  the  course  of  the  summer. 

In  the  common  pendulous-branched  ash,  the  young  shoots  come  out  of 
the  stems  horizontally,  and,  in  growing  downwards,  form  large  convex  curves, 
as  they  depart  from  the  main  stem,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  pen- 
dulous shoots  of  the  weeping  willow.  These  shoots  stand  out  from  the 
trunk  of  the  tree,  so  as  leave  a  naked  space  all  round  it,  which,  when  the 
tree  has  grown  a  few  years,  is  commonly  used  as  a  shady  bower,  or  place  for 
a  seat;  but  in  the  sketch  sent,  the  young  shoots  hang  down  close  to  the 
trunk  or  main  stem,  from  the  top  of  the  tree  to  the  ground,  turning  up 
at  the  points,  so  as  to  form  concave  curves,  in  a  manner  diiferent  from  every 
pendulous  tree  that  we  know  of,  except,  perhaps,  Sophora  jap6nica  pen- 
dula.  This  appearance  might,  perhaps,  be  called  appressed  pendulous.  It 
appears,  at  all  events,  to  be  a  very  distinct  variety  of  pendulous  ash,  from 
that  in  common  cultivation ;  and,  should  this  paragraph,  by  any  chance,  meet 
the  eye  of  the  present  proprietor  of  this  tree,  we  trust  he  will  be  induced  by 
it  to  send  scions  to  the  nearest  nurseryman,  in  order  that  it  may  be  propa- 
gated, and  introduced  into  commerce.  In  thanking  Mr.  Maclean  for  nis 
communication,  we  have  to  beg  that  he  abo  will  cooperate  with  a  view  to 
this  end.  —  Cond. 

lcLipp6phae  Rhamriaides  is  abundant  in  the  Alps,  on  the  borders  of  streams 
and  rivers,  and  is  found  on  the  Rhone,  from  tne  Valais  to  Dauphin^.  In 
Lapland  and  Holland  it  is  planted  on  river  banks,  to  protect  them  from  the 
ravages  of  floods.  The  bernes,  gathered  about  the  24>th  of  September,  will  be 
found  quite  ripe,  and  the  pellicle  contains  a  yellow  dye,  soluble  in  ether,  and 
which,  when  applied  to  silk  or  cotton,  does  not  wash  out  with  common 
water.  Rousseau  relates  a  story  of  his  eating  the  berries,  and  being  thought 
to  have  poisoned  himself.  He  had  eaten  15  or  20,  but  found  no  inconveni- 
ence.   {Annalet  cTHort,  de  Parity  torn.  xix.  p.  339.) 

£uphorb/^VjS£. 

'EdvphMvBL,^^!  recommend,  as  shrubby  plants,  E.  veneta,  E,  Characias,  E, 
palustris,  and  E,  amygdaloides.  —  W,  JF,  S,  Abbotsburi/,  Dorsetshire,  Dec, 
1838. 

(7RTICA^CEiE. 

Morttf.  —  M.  d'Arcet  has  found  that  the  leaves  of  the  white  mulberry  may 
be  eaten  as  spinach,  as  may  those  of  the  black  mulberry  and  the  maclura. 
The  leaves  oi  the  last  two  trees,  when  properly  seasoned,  are  said  to  make 
a  dish  by  no  means  disagreeable.    (Annaies  (THort,,  torn.  xix.  p.  124.) 

Madura  auranttaca,  —  There  are  both  male  and  female  specimens  of  this 
tree  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Avignon,  which  have  ripened  iruit,  from  which 
young  plants  have  been  raised.   There  are  also  in  the  nursery  of  M.  Noisette^ 
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in  Paris,  large  male  and  female  macluras,  which,  in  1837,  produced  ripe  fruit 
with  perfect  seeds.    (Annale*  d^Hort,  de  Parity  torn.  zxL  p.  815.) 

U^mtM.— -  Elm  leaves,  as  food  for  cattle.  M.  Poiteau,  while  on  a  horticul- 
tural tour  from  Paris  to  Fontainebleau  and  Barres,  between  the  latter  place  and 
Nemours,  found  the  boys  and  the  girls  of  the  neighbouring  villages  perched 
on  the  elm  trees  which  line  the  public  road ;  and  not  only  gathering  the 
leaves,  but  breakine  down  the  young  shoots,  in  order  to  carry  them  home  as 
fodder  for  cows.  Many  trees  had  not  a  single  leaf,  except  at  the  extremities 
of  the  branches,  which  could  not  be  reached  by  hand.  M.  Poiteau  was  in- 
formed that  this  was  the  custom  of  the  country;  and  that  the  elms  on  various 
properties  are  kept  pollarded,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  takine  of  the  leaves  and 
young  shoots  by  means  of  a  short  ladder.  The  leaves  and  shoots  are  found 
highly  nutritive  to  cattle,  whether  eaten  in  a  green  state,  or  after  being  dried, 
and  stacked  for  winter  use.    (Annales  de  la  SodHe  ^Hort,  de  Paris,  &c.) 

T^AXA^CBiB. 

Salubimsi  adianiifdlia  fo/mina  grows  vigorously  in  the  nursery  of  M.  Gode- 
froy,  at  Viile  d*Avry ;  but,  having  only  been  lately  received,  it  has  not  been 
much  propagated.  (Annalet  d'Hort.  de  Parit,  1837.) 

It  grows  readily  from  cuttings  of  the  ripened  young  wood  taken  off  with 
a  heel,  planted  in  sand  in  a  sandy  border,  and  covered  with  a  hand-glass. 
There  are  plenty  of  young  shoots  pruned  off  annu^y  from  the  female  Ssdis- 
buruz  in  Kew  Gardens,  and  we  are  therefore  surprised  that  the  tree  is  not 
propagated  in  any  of  the  nurseries,  except  at  Messrs.  Loddiges.  —  Cond, 

PtiMtf,  A^bicMy  Viceay  S^c, — In  the  Annals  of  Natural  Hitioryy  vol.  ii.  p.  163., 
is  a  paper  entitled,  "  On  the  Genera  Pinus  and  Abies,  with  Remarks  on  the 
Cultivation  of  some  Species.  By  Capt.  S.  £.  Cook,  R.N.  Read  at  the 
British  Association,  Newcastie-upon-Tyne,  in  August,  1838."  The  author 
proposes  to  divide  the  seventy  species  described  by  botanists  into  five  groups : 
1.  those  of  Old  America ;  2.  tnose  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  divide 
tke  Atlantic  from  the  Pacific,  and  which,  as  most  of  the  species  were  made 
known  to  us  by  Mr.  Douglas,  he  proposes  to  call  the  "  Douglas  Group  ;**  3. 
those  of  the  uplands  of  Mexico  ;  4.  those  of  the  Himmalayan  Mountains ; 
and,  5,9  those  of  Europe.  In  speaking  of  the  European  group,  Capt.  Cook 
considers  P.  undnata  and  P,  hisp4nica  as  distinct  species;  and  m  which 
opinion  we  think,  judging  from  the  plants  raised  from  seeds  received  from 
Capt.  Cook,  and  now  growing;  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  garden,  he  is 
mistaken ;  or,  in  other  words,  he  considers  as  species  what  we  consider  only 
as  varieties.  We  decide  on  this  point  from  the  form  of  the  buds,  which,  in 
all  the  varieties  of  P,  Larlcio,  including  P.  Laricio  hisp&nica,  have  the  buds 
white,  resinous,  and  terminated  with  a  long  point,  like  that  of  a  camel-hair 
pencil ;  while  in  all  the  varieties  of  P.  sylvestris,  including  P,  s.  undnata,  the 
buds  are  short,  blunt,  brownish,  and  resinous.  See  Arb,  BrU,^  p.  2153.  and 
p.  2200.,  with  the  different  figures  showing  the  buds  of  the  different  sorts. 

In  the  Arboretum,  p.  2209.,  we  have  stated,  on  the  authority  of  La  Perouse, 
that  Capt.  Cook's  P.  hispdnica,  which  is  La  Perouse's  P.  pyrenaica,  is  found 
in  the  Pyrenees,  between  the  rivers  Lassora  and  Cinca;  but  Capt.  Cook 
says  tiiat  this  forest  is  Spanish,  and  not  French.  We  are  much  obliged  to 
Capt.  Cook  for  the  correction ;  but  it  does  not  at  all  affect  the  question  as  to 
P.  hisjp4nica  beine  a  variety  of  P.  Laricio,  which  is  what  we  deduce  firom 
the  evidence  of  living  specimens  acknowledged  by  Capt.  Cook  to  be  genuine, 
altogether  independently  of  geographical  distribution.  Our  readers,  by  compar- 
ing the  tree  named  Pinus  hispanica  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  garden,  with 
P.  Laricio,  P.  L.  rom^na,  and  P.  taiirica,  in  the  same  garden ;  and  P.  uncinaUi 
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with  P.  Mughui  and  P.  pumflio,  may  judge  for  themselves.  Ciqpt.Cook  alleges' 
that  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  mature  judgement  on  the  disputed  point, 
without  seeing  full-grown  trees  in  their  native  habitat ;  and  in  this  we  also 
differ  from  him  :  but  we  state  what  he  alleges,  in  order  that  those  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  subject  may  bear  his  opinion  in  mind,  as  well  as  ours,  in 
forming  their  own.    (See  Arb,  Brit.,  p.  2210.) 

Capt.  Cook  says,  "  We  do  not  adopt  the  fanciful  term  of  Picea,  and 
divide  the  class,  because  of  the  difficulty  of  making  a  true  demarcation,"  &c» 
The  readers  of  the  Arboretum  are  aware  that  nothing  can  be  more  decided 
^han  the  difference  between  ^^bies  and  Picea ;  the  former  always  having  the 
cones  pendulous,  and  the  latter  always  having  them  erect,  differences  that 
may  be  known  even  by  a  general  observer  at  a  considerable  distance.  The 
division,  however,  was  not  ours,  but  that  of  Professor  Link,  who,  in  dividing 
the  species,  adopted  the  old  Latin  names  used  by  the  Romans  for  the  trees, 
calling  the  spruce  fir  Picea,  and  the  silver  fir  ^^bies.  We  have  followed  Link 
in  separating  the  spruce  from  the  silver  fir,  and  we  feel  perfectly  confident  that 
every  practical  planter  and  ^rdener  will  thank  us  for  so  doing ;  but  we  have 
followed  Linnaeus  in  applymg  the  name  of  ^^bies  to  the  former,  and  Pf cea 
to  the  latter. 

Speaking  of  the  i^^bies  cephal6nica,  Capt.  Cook  considers  it  a  variety  of 
the  silver  fir ;  and  he  adds,  *'  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  same  species 
forms  the  capping  found  by  the  French  savans,  who  have  recently  visited  that 
Country,  to  cover  the  loftiest  summits  of  Mount  Taygetus,  in  the  centre  of 
the  Peloponnesus."  (^Ann.  of  Nat,  Hist,,  ii.  p.  172.)  On  turning  to  the  work 
of  the  French  savans,  alluded  to  by  Captain  Cook,  viz.  Expedition  Sdentifique 
de  Moree,  S^c,  Paris,  4to,  1832,  we  find  that  Pinus  Picea  forms  a  region,  or 
belt,  around  the  summit  of  Mount  Taygetus,  up  to  the  limits  of  perpetual 
snow.  The  tree  is  fast  disappearing  there,  but  thick  forests  of  it  still  remain 
on  the  Malevos  de  Tzaconie.  Mount  Olenos,  also,  abounds  in  it ;  and  it  is 
there  called  the  wild  cedar.  (Exped,  Scien,  de  Moree,  tome  iii.  partie  2de, 
p.  274.)  In  this  conjecture  Capt.  Cook  may  be  right,  as  we  have  never 
seen  what  we  are  certain  are  the  cones  of  ^^bies  cephal6nica,  though  we 
expect  soon  to  do  so,  as  will  appear  from  a  future  paragraph  in  this  article. 
We  are  further  convinced  of  the  probability  that  Captam  Cook's  conjec- 
ture is  right,  from  having,  since  the  preceding  part  of  this  paragraph  was 
written,  seen  the  original  letter  from  Sir  C.  J.  Napier  to  H.  L.  Long,  Esq., 
dated  Argostoli,  Oct.  2.  1825,  which  accompanied  the  seeds.  In  that  letter 
General  Napier  says :  "  The  cones  were  picked  up  on  the  Black  Mountain,  at 
about  5000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  They  call  them  EXartj  (the 
silver  fir).  The  nevKtj  (the  spruce  fir),  I  am  told  is  not  found  here."  Mr. 
Long  was  not  able  to  find  this  letter  when  he  first  gave  us  information  on 
the  subject,  otherwise  we  should  have  placed  the  Cephalonian  fir  in  the 
division  Picea  Our  reasons  for  placing  it  imder  the  division  ^^bies  will  be 
found  in  the  Arboretum  Britannicum,  vol.  iv.  p.  2326.  —  Cond,  Feb,  6. 
1839. 

Capt.  Cook  concludes  his  paper  by  a  powerful  exhortation  to  plant  larch ; 
P.  Cembra,  of  which  *'  the  timber,  perhaps,  is  superior  to  any  other  species ; " 
P.  uncmata;  the  spruce  and  silver  firs,  &c.  On  the  whole,  we  have  been  much 
gratified  by  the  perusal  of  the  article ;  and  we  think  Capt.  Cook  deserves  well 
of  the  public,  for  having  kept  alive  the  present  attention,  which  is  general 
among  planters,  to  the  ^bietinese. 

Increase  of  Soil  from  the  FalUng  of  the  Leaves  of  Pines  and  Firs,  —  These 
leaves  resist  decomposition  for  a  number  of  years,  on  account  of  the  resinous 
matter  which  they  contain,  and  the  wind  taking  no  hold  of  them  from  their 
needle-like  shape.  They  generally  lie  where  they  fall,  and  thus  accumulate  to 
a  considerable  thickness  ;  destroying  all  vegetation,  except  that  of  trees  al- 
ready established.  In  the  Forest  of  Fontainebleau,  M.  Poiteau  found  that  the 
leaves  which  had  dropped  from  a  plantation  of  Pinus  sylvestris,  about  25  ft. 
high,  had  formed; a  stratum  between  6  in.  and  8  in.  in,  thickness;  and  nineteen 
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years  afterwards,  when  be  examined  the  same  plantation,  he  found  the  trees 
from  45  ft.  to  60  ft.  high,  generally  thicker  than  a  man's  body,  and  the  decay- 
ing stratum  of  leaves  so  much  increased,  that  several  rocks,  which  before 
appeared  2  ft.  above  the  soil,  were  no  longer  visible.  {Annalet  de  la  Societe 
'<P Horticulture  de  Paris.) 

The  Pine  and  Fir  lUbe,  though  they  will  succeed  perfectly  well  in  poor 
sandy  soil,  by  no  means  thrive  in  poor  calcareous  soils.  M.  Vilmorin  has 
sown  and  planted  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  on  the  poor  sandy  wastes  of  his 
estate,  Les  Barres,  near  Montargis,  on  the  road  to  Lyons,  which  have  thriven 
wonderfully :  on  the  same  estate,  there  are  some  poor  calcareous  soils,  and 
on  these  M.  Vilmorin  has  not  been  able  to  get  the  pine  and  fir  tribe  to  suc- 
ceed at  all.  Nevettheless,  on  the  chalks  of  Champagne  there  are  pine  woods ; 
though  it  is  acknowledged,  on  all  hands,  that  the  pines  and  firs  on  chalk  grow 
much  more  slowly,  when  young,  than  they  do  on  either  sand  or  loam. 
(Poiteau  in  Annales  de  la  Societe  d  Hort.) 

P.  sylvestris  (the  Scotch  Pine)  as  compared  with  P.  Vindster  (the  Pinaster).  — 
The  I^^rest  of  Fontainebleau  contains  nearly  30,000  acres,  of  which  above 
25,000  are  covered  with  pines  of  different  species,  all  planted.  It  is  among 
the  more  ancient  of  these  plantations  that  the  vast  superiority  of  the  Pinus 
sylvestris  appears  over  every  other  species,  and  more  especially  over  the  P; 
Pinaster.  The  pinaster  grows  more  rapidly  when  young,  but  the  Scotch  pine 
soon  overtakes  it,  and,  after  a  certain  number  of  years,  attains  a  higher  eleva- 
tion, and  still  continues  to  grow.  The  Scotch  pine  has  a  trunk  always  straight 
and  erect,  with  a  reddish  grey  bark,  scaly,  but  only  slightly  furrowed.  The 
pinaster,  on  the  contrary,  never  has  a  straight  trunk,  while  its  bark  is  much 
thicker,  rougher,  more  deeply  furrowed,  and  of  a  darker  grey,  than  that  of 
the  Scotch  pine.  The  two  trees  can  be  distinguished  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance by  a  bare  inspection  of  the  bark.   (Ann,  de  la  Soc,  Hort.  Paris.) 

P.  Pinaster  var.  majors  and  P.  Pinaster  var.  minor,  —  Cones  of  these  two 
varieties  have  been  sent  us  by  Mr.  Strangways,  who  received  them  fi*om' 
Naples.  The  former  is  nearly  twice  the  diameter  of,  and  about  a  third  part 
longer  than,  the  latter.  The  terminations  of  the  scales  are  particularly  promi- 
nent and  pointed,  in  both  varieties ;  and  on  the  lower  part  of  one  side  of  the 
cones  of  P.  minor  they  are  turned  down  exactly  in  the  manner  of  those  of 
P.  sylvestris  uncinata.  Of  course  this  is  only  an  accidental  circumstance^ 
which  often  happens  to  the  cones  on  one  part  of  a  tree,  and  is  totally  wanting 
on  those  of  the  other  parts.  —  Cond. 

P.  Pinaster  JSscarenus  (so  named  by  Risso,  in  honour  of  his  friend  Count 
Escarena,  on  whose  estate  this  pine  was  found),  Arb.  Brit.  2214.,  Hort. 
Lig.  119.  —  This  variety  of  Pindster,  recorded  in  the  Arboretum  Britannicum 
on  the  authority  of  the  name  placed  on  the  plant  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  garden,  and  also  on  that  at  Dropmore,  the  Duke  of  Bedford 
has  discovered  not  to  be  the  plant  named  P.  Escarena  by  M.  Risso. 
His  Grace  passed  the  winter  of  1837-8  at  Nice,  and  there  saw  M.  Risso, 
who  first  discovered  and  gave  the  name  to  this  alleged  new  species,  of 
Pinus ;  and  from  him  procured  specimens,  which  he  brought  to  England. 
These  specimens  Mr.  Forbes,  the  Duke  of  Bedford's  gardener  at  Woburn, 
considers  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  Scotch  pine ;  and  a  tree  of  this  species 
in  Mr.  Harrison's  pinetum,  at  Cheshunt,  is  said  to  be  the  true  Pinus  Escarena 
of  Risso.  It  seems  that  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  who  first  brought  the  seeds 
to  England,  committed  them  to  the  care  of  his  gardener;  who,  in  sowing 
them,  confounded  them  with  the  seeds  of  some  other  pines.  The  whole 
inatter.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford  informs  us,  will  be  set  to  rights  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  pinetum  at  Woburn,  which  is  now  preparing  for  the  press 
^nder  His  Grace's  direction. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type,  we  have  seen  Lord  Aberdeen,  who  informs  us- 
that,  when  he  first  saw  the  P.  Escarena  at  Nice,  he  thought  it  very  like  the» 
Scotch  pine«  and  was  quite  surprised  when  he  saw  that  name  applied  to  thee 
tre^  at  Dropmore,. and  t9  that  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  garden.    His 
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Lordship  aaytllHtthetrar  at  Hr,  HamwM'a  m  undoabtedl^tte  tHe-Btfi' 
caren%and,Mbethiiilu,i«  nothing  maMttena*arie^«fnnuakfltiNvyiJ'  " 
.  We  lwr«>  stONequQudj  <feb.  Ifitti)  mcarcd  a  o^py  of  tb«  -PtMlhtt^W^ 
iuniniMibiiltMilatetaiiiMkB.any  ineof  itintlM'pNweiMNumtiW.'  "J  'J""' 
P.  Vaster- Aindimm.'-AaiYwivaHAyoi  Fia6ttee  ito  trhlkh'tbe^iiMie'Of 
EacarfM  bMiben  liveD  is<«  yei^  diatioM  ««a,'we  prop«M;'iB  fittui>£  W 
distinguish  itai  P.  AHliter  AbanUnw^w  b«iioii'«f:|fa»w)UeMU)<'4irb6'll6t 

introdiMed  ill .  -   "  ■■'  ■.'■\  ..  ■wi.o 

P.  Unvtea,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  Ba»7^  Sni.  Lig.  n.-ISO.  — We  figHrM'lM' 
deacribad  this  ipatiea.fiviiL.the  JwMig  plaotiniUM  HaidcttlMral  SScU^ 
garden,  and  from  a,i!aw  teal  taivi  ^H^Otta>*f  ^Berilai  -SCOtte  «ekullt 


>  information  whatever  respecting  the,  species,  tecept  that  he  had 
received  the  cone  from  a  travelt^r  'in  Mexico.  Ic  now  turoa  out  that  diis 
traveller  had  made  Sknistakfl.knd  Mat  M.  Otto  a  mtie 'of  a  dfDM'em«I)^(^. 


For  this  statement,  We  hww  the  aiahoiftf  of  M.  Otto'it  letter  ofHdV.iT. 
1838:'  -in  that  tkeiOltM  publication  th«  Lmnau,  part.  iV.  of^ol.  siJ.,  p^b- 
liriiM  in  the^utunm'Of  1«3B,  is  a  paper  1^  Hie  editor,  Dr.  von  SHilCclft^fiM!: 
entitled"  Ptwliqriiur;  Infomatioil'  oo  the  Ooniftrfc  of  Me«wcy,"'t>f*'whhb.tlib 
ibBowing<la^an  biiiiiDc,twlth  *  description  of  P.  Lleveaiio,  ana  of  t#o  'ikil' 

'  '""^^_Ze(^ttl'andlng  liagli/.  {'A^ies  ind  Hceaof^rS'-i/ff^j.,,   -,'^i',;.ii. 
'l^ifiM  ^jeijjaw."  Luinie^  .vol.  jtIL,  p.  486.      (Hcea  reUg^df^iiifr^  jjrit 

p.23t{a„„ . ;,;,  ,,,;;  ■    _  .,..■,.,.  .!,;> 

pinvi  Jtr^f/ii,  Linupet).  vol.  tu,  ip,497.    (ilScea  hirtfilK  Artu-Srit-  p.a34B.) 
I    ..   ,-l     ;     '   ^.LMtmilmuliagT/irte'UiaTufi.-'      ■      ■   ■•;    "  ';'' 

PiMi«-Te*«*tei  fiiBfUMf,  roh-xH'.  pi  487.  {  Arl^.  BrU.p.iiM:  ■  "   '1     ' 'j'l' 

•P.p^mh,  IJtuKt&i  vol.  xii.  p.  467; ;  Arb.  Brit.  p.  9M7, 

P.  ZJkaeiiw  SfMtOe,  in  /*!»*«,  vOI.  lii.  p.  4«8. ;  Arb:  JWf.  p.  Vm.^j 
"TbiB  bW«tlfeliW»d-remaH(jtfile  specieg,"  obsebes  Dr. toti  SiAlecbttWdU: 
"vBa  SrM'raisad' in  ibe  Bertht  Botank  Garden,  fKini  the  seeds  of  acdite 
whh:hOr.'ScMed«»enitotheeditorofthe£ftt>uira.  The  species  was  bnrdr 
dncedintdEngl^Ad'trorn  ttteBei4in'Oarden,6nd  wtu  described  andSftir^'hlf 
LmiA«m'in"h\ii' Arbtirgtan'  Bl^nratvm,  p.  eg67.,  bllt;  uOfortunateljV  V^h  % 
■wMui^t^ii^i  w4i((:h,  fJpoa  its  appearance,  probably  bebngs  to  the  fott^Mk 
species  [P.  pitula.]  P.  Llaveuna  iB'Ihe'S{)ec]es  that  has  vet^^wdfiusUa 
edihie  retdsi'  #Mch  are  9*1tl  cheap  in  Mexico  under  the  Uanrt  bT  t^Soiief. 
Schtede'foinul  whole  fbreats  of  .this  tree  scarcely  30  h.  'high,  betveen.  Ztmapan 
and  Real' dt)  Ord:  it  is  also  cultivated  occasionally  in  gardens.  Tli'e'lr'''- 
whicb  are  dnlytiinj  lotig;  We  generally  slightly  tivisted,  pointed,  strdtii, 
25  two-)yrrowed  " '  T 


^i 


t  siiiall,   doifiittthg'  1^ 
f-  'Vetyft*  setae*,  Tflii* 

'  'Kb  flboafa Jh.  1«WJ 

'  ronndish;  i^d'-'UbMtie; 
■  'The  atrfeS"  art;  ■■*«*'. 
'    ■  ■     ■  ■        ■     ■   '  'Shaped:  ^at^'A^V 
___  daOtxreivitit  t'itWBeql' 

MC*tBc»A''for th'fe'iieed^.  The rhombofdal  enlargement  of  tilel«iifrtif 'of 4l«' 
sca)e«'4s"bf 'a'pale  brovM  colour,  faintly  shining,  the  diamete<^  db«Mit  »')M^ 
Bud'theiefi^A^ute  tines;  (he middle oompartment is  Of'^datker'bibwai' 
and  'oBly  SboiifS'linea  broad;  a  projecting  and  tolerably' Bhtttp- bUid  IWnlr 
a^H^  'th«  Hiontbbidal  terminalion  of  the  scales,  by  wbtcb  the^riiote-ltiidaW 
^mamitieath  deVated;  some ineonsfdere'ble'and  nHtre-prlCM  dSittnt't'htWAt' 
ni'ri 'from  the  npper  point,  end'from  the  under  edge*  to' thri  DiitfAO'  coiBjIW*' 
rnimi.-   Tke  MtimoBf  M  '#eU  U  the  <»etU\'»cakiaMiatMf^Bmy','tllit 
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the  seeds  in  the  others,  which  are  of  a  dark  grey  or  brownish  colour,  are 
without  wings,  and  of  an  egg-shape  reversed,  about  6  or  7  lines  long,  and 
about  4*  lines  thick  at  the  upper  end,  but  diminishing  in  size  towards  the 
lower  extremity,  which  is  obtuse.  Schiede  named  this  interesting  species  in 
honour  of  Paul  de  la  Llave,  who  well  deserves  the  honour,  for  what  he  nas  done 
for  the  flora  of  Mexico."  (lAnnaa^  vol.  xii.  p.  489.)  A  notice  to  the  same 
effect  as  the  above,  and  also  by  Professor  von  Schlechtendal,  is  given  in  the 
Garten  Zeitung,  No.  37.,  for  1838,  p.  293. ;  and  M.  Otto,  in  the  letter  already 
referred  to,  in  which  he  explains  the  origin  of  the  error  which  he  inadvertently 
led  us  to  commit,  kindly  sent  us  a  coloured  drawing  of  the  cone,  of  which 
J!g.  23.  is  an  engraving  of  the  same  size  :  a,  cone ;  b,  a  seed. 

§  Leaves  Five  in  a  Tufi, 

Vinut  Montezuntss,  Linnaa,  vol.  xii.  p.  489. ;  Arb.  Brit,  p.  2272. 

P.  leiophjflia,  Linnaea,  vol.  xii.  p.  490. ;  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2273. 

P.  oocdrpa  Schiede ;  Linnsea,  vol.  xii.  p.  491.;  not  in  Arb.  Brit.  —  "  Schiede 
found  this  tree,  from  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  high,  growing  abundantly  between  Ario 
and  the  volcanic  mountain  Jorullo ;  and  not  only  m  the  temperate,  but  also 
in  the  warm,  regions,  where  it  grows  in  company  with  the  tan  palm.  The 
leaves,  which  are  from  8  in.  to  1 1  in.  long,  and  the  single  short  cones,  broad 
below  and  pointed  above,  characterise  this  tree ;  which  evidently  comes  the 
nearest  to  P,  Montezuma,  with  which,  also,  it  nearly  corresponds  in  the 
scales  of  the  branches.  When  the  cone  is  closed,  the  enlargement  of  the 
scales  appears  sometimes  tolerably  elevated  and  equsd-sided,  and  sometimes  of 
an  irregular  four-cornered  or  many-cornered  shape.  Elevated  bands  run  to 
the  middle  point  from  the  comers,  so  that  the  whole  end  of  the  scale  looks 
slightly  pyramidal.  The  largest  cone  which  we  saw,  and  which  had  just  begun 
to  burst  open,  was  about  2^  in.  long,  and  in  breadth  below  Ijin.  The  leaver 
are  tolerably  flat  on  the  upper  side,  with  dotted  parallel  lines ;  and  a  strongly 
keeled,  two  furrowed,  projecting  midrib  below,  with  small  cartilaginous  teeth, 
not  very  close  together,  at  the  edges,  which  renders  them  somewhat  sharp.'* 
(Ltnncea^  vol.  xii.  p.  492.)  The  cones  of  a  pine  received  from  Mexico,  and 
distributed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  under  the  name  of  the  **  Ocote  pine 
of  the  Mexicans,"  agree  remarkably  well  with  the  above  description,  more  so 
than  they  do  with  P.  Teocbte  Lamb.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2266.  We  shall  give  an 
engraving  of  this  cone  in  a  future  Number. 

P.  Ayacahuite  C.  Ehrenberg  ;  Linnsea,  vol.  xii.  p.  492. ;  not  in  Arboretum 
Britannicum,  —  This  is  the  most  remarkable  species  of  the  division,  and  it  is 
allied  to  Pinus  iS^robus.  *'  My  highly  valued  friend  Charles  Ehrenberg  found 
this  tree  100  ft.  high,  at  Omitlan,  near  Hacienda  de  Guerrero.  It  is  called 
Ayacahuite,  and  also  PiSones,  because  it  was  believed  to  have  originated  in 
that  species  (P.  JAayedna),  though  wrongly,  as  the  seeds  of  the  present  species 
are  winged.  The  leaves  are  in  fives  on  small  spur-like  protuberances,  which, 
when  very  close  together,  make  the  twig  look  stunted,  and  very  crooked* 
Each  leaf  is  from  3  in.  to  4  in.  long,  and  about  a  third  of  a  line  broad ;  flat  on 
the  back,  but  with  a  sharp  projecting  keel-like  midrib,  and  two  furrows.  The 
leaves  are  whitish  when  young,  and  furnished  with  sharp  thickened  small 
teeth,  not  very  close  together,  on  the  margin,  towards  the  points.  The 
youngest  twigs  have  very  short  reddish  brown  hairs,  only  perceptible  with  a 
magnifying  glass,  but  which  do  not  last  long.  The  scales  on  the  branches 
are  short,  of  a  longish  three-cornered  shape,  pointed,  and  afterwards  bent 
back ;  the  sheaths  are  short,  and  do  not  lie  close  to  the  leaves.  The  cones 
are  more  than  a  foot  long  when  at  their  full  growth  (we  saw  one  13  in.  lone), 
about  3  in.  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  tapering  towards  the  point.  Tne 
scales  are  about  2  in.  long,  standing  open,  with  their  points  more  or  less 
bent  downwards;  the  rhomboidal  surface  is  much  longer  than  it  is  broad, 
intersected  by  many  wrinkles  lengthwise,  of  a  dull  greenish  and  yellowish 
brown  colour.  (In  P.  iS^trobus  the  points  of  the  scales  are  bluntly  rounded, 
obtuse,  and  stand  upright.)    A  great  deal  of  resin  exudes  from  the  whole 
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the  top,  wheriB  It  is  broadest,  its  width  w  from  8  to,  1$  Imes,  J^  }»  sroftU  ,w 
proporHo|i  to  thfi  cone,  Toe  wiag  hm  almost  ibe  f4)p4mr»ace  ot  the  upp^V 
^'^^  <>f  niany  ^nialt  moths.  It  is  ^rowobh^  with  daric  stripes  running  le^igth^ 
ii[ise.  The  receptacle  is  otAy  a  few  Unas  long.  The  ooues  are  often  cSoec 
b^nt  Of, cropkedj,  which  is  also  the  case  with  those  of  F»  5lr6bus  and.ivaJijc 
othersl  ^e  scales  have  qpt  their  points  always  bent  down^butsoine  of  thm 
stand  out  'horizontally,  while  the  lowest  scales  sire  bait  quite  backwards*^ 
(Lmtkea,  p,  ^9k.)  i.        .  \ 

We.hfiv^  ,trf^E^l«t^  th/e  aj^ore. .Ascriptions  a|  len^h,  in  the  hopethiit  l|cy 
may  be  of  some  use  id  the  botanical  collectors  now  m  Mexico,  or  about  to  be 
sent  thither.  In  our  next  Number  we  shall  translate  the  descriptions  of 
Cupr^ssus  thurffera  H.  Brtf-JCu^'C.  SiiAnHtdei'  H.  B.  &  Kunth,  Jiiniperus 
mexicana  Sdiiede^  J.  fl6rida  SchL,  J.  tetragona  SchLy  and  T^xus  globosa  SM, 

^(Ehe^^liowing'f«ragrHpUk  f«bpe<$titig  tiie  *  ^.^bl^tiUtt  arfe  Vcolliit^  M4 
different  sources  :-r»'  «<  '.     '•..-•  \    .     '>  < 

P.  nigricans  (P,  Laricio  var.  austr2aca»  Arb.  Brit,  p  2205.)  has  remark- 
Mi  Eltron^ibilulff,'  cflrery  wMte,  as  w«U  a»  the  sheaths'  of  the  Idardi,  iffbich'^e 
stiffs  Ib^g^iind  sharp,  and  expand  almost  horiswntally  ix^tind  tbe^hoM;  .'T^ 
^iuth  4^r  ^iaduiesa  of  the  foliage.  Makes  the  wbito  sitrery  young  shoot  ikk  tiro 
cebtr^  vmf  eonspkuous.  In  most  pines,  the  leaves  tttnd  forwards  like  ii>ctip^ 
80) ASi (to  rhidetheiybun^  shoots*  The  bud  itself  is  c^fihdricalHtoppbcl,  with  ia 
iow.boaB,itenDihaiting  in  a  long  poinb.  The  trunk  or  P.  Mfgricaps  is  larger  In 
biilki'tfaaBrlhat of iP.  sylf esiris  » the  Ani^lrian  A>iie6tSw  >^  W.  Fiw  Strtmgwapi 
J9iw.ltl888;T-(i    >vi     -'        ,      ^  ••    .  .  -.'•.? 

'!iWe  faaFecaidetibeen  ftt^our^  by  Mr.  Strangways  with  a  branch  of  P.  !irfgi^ 
caiia^jt}ie'buds  of 'whid^oonflnnna  in  our  opinion  that  it  is  ft  vtarietyiof  P; 
I^ciOv  As  in^idatei  in  the  Atbat^tnm  Britunmcum.  «->  Condj  ; '  > :  '  • 

>1?. />i%iboji-^  A  cone,  with  this  name  attached,  has  been  sent  usi^bi^  thd' 
J^oh,i\Wi  Vi  Strangwam  The  tenninaxion  of  ihe  stales  k,  in  fbmvktnd 
arik6othnes^(iikei'that  of  those  of  P.  halepensis,  Arb.  Brk,  p.  22SL,  and,  th« 
OBbfie)IiUsia  strtog  Woody  •pediliieie>  like  that  speoiea;  whenoe- we  conclude  the' 
toteio.  bs:  either  identical  wid^  P.  halep^nsis,  or  a  varaety  o^  it.  Mr.  ^rUgu 
ww^a>receiEred'theocin6frottt  Oiraassia.  '  i       ' 

P.  pSrsicaf  —  To  Mr.  Strangways  we  are  also  indebted  ibra  cone  wvth-di^' 
nasne  attached*  *  TheAhape  is  sodewhat  like  the  cone  of  P.  PSntBa^and  'Ae 
sefida  lacenlai^ev  with  gibbous  wings*     Some  seeds  of  tiiia  pine  hartre^'Wtl- 
believcvioomGiiipiinthelloitioultupa]  Society's  garden.  "   >:  .-: 

J AJtiie^.'mmmumun'.fiStidida,-^-*' The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  inibrms  us  that' 
M;iEll3804old  him^  in*  191^6;  that -he  ha^  soen  a  very  nsra^rkable  Tariety  ^ibt] 
cOoQinetn  Lsprace,' with  (■drooping' ibranchiefi,  in  som^  elevated  porfib  of  'Hm 
nbdbisinr  about)  liide  j^'but'thkrhehadiiot'  then  had  an  6i^)ortantty  of'gettii^^ 
pttiiite4)ir(iseediip''iThis  van^tythfly^be'W6rthithe stiteotioti  of  oulti^tttorsiun  >>: 

iAVdi^  bepktdimkai  AstbJ  Witirpi2d^:,  md  Hort«  hkf,p.\2B!'^l)Xti^^ 
sQ^ep^f  <lto8^'thr0agh>cheikindtie^SJdif  Gkieral  Bit&tbles^  Jtthato<^a|4k),f' 
tWoi  ffaog^hmds  ^f  cohes;  d^iluetidd^  ni '  ike  *  Inland'  of  Cephalpnia/ Mm. ^httt^ 
wofe4ud(id8ediSo,b^tvtesiof  t^&abo^e  sp^ies;  wi^re ihlf^edfbr  u^ at tCdrfd.'' 
WfalitilKh(Qr:iin^64  in  ithe'fiiortidC' 'London  we  et^ifiiined'tlJem)  andrfboati'tet'' 
thfiD^  Kadjfernieilted:«liiiHflgitke  Voyage,'  and  wercusdess.  >  -We  fbrtber.  ohti  • 
sev^dxthat'itfaeiooties^  were^tp^^alt) appearance^  those  of  tive  e6nnmottJa^er>fiiV^ 
W^flK«1ir^nfiianediinith|si(»pilnoh  by'bothie  sihail  brancfiesjirithisaiiea^wlkidb'' 
were  attached  to  some  of  the  cones,  and  one  of  which  bnmdies  isinloiir  pbs^' 
8e¥Enbii;;)4ir(Mki<tiie8e  oironttistBnties-we'decUhed  pay^ag  the  duty  (Gd.jperM)J),* 
anji  tihe>  n^uri^ < rotten' iconos  were^*  of  coursoy  thrown'  a*wa|<^ 'by  the  icostonMhobse  ' 
officers. i'jQeneral  (Nslpier'kxfidiyi wrote  again  to  bis-  friend:in>  G6rftiv'nad'«:' 
ibhrd'^ask'Of  cone»arrive4  inti^NOrembier. ,  These  had  still  tfaeapp^biiuioe  of ' 
beiiig  the  dmcp^f  the  cpoMbton/rsilfer  fir^'lsmt,  asthetfe  wiir&flio  bramdwes  Or- 
leans amontt  themv' we  libeugbt^  ilr  (Msbible,  as  suggested  •'in^Capt>Coolt'«' 
papeiV'thatiitDb-'i^blefit  ^oophQidniOfnmighb  not  be  an»jl^bie^  butilmerdy/a-.TaiJ'; 
riety  of  Picea  pectin^ta.    The  cones  *£efng  in  better  preservation  than  those 


Planlaiiotis  In  Kensington  hardens.  I  Si 

received  befdte,  w^  gave  the  bill  of  lading  tb  Mr.  Chaijwoocf,  \mo  has  pal|l 
the  duty  and  all  expenses;  and,  having  taken  possession  ofthem^'is  noy 
selling  them  bv  retail.  <  Ip'  the  mean  time,  we  .have  applied,  through  ^  trienX 
o¥  General  'Kiipier'is,  and  al^o  thl-oiigh  H.  1,  Long,  Esq.,  for  8pe<:1meod  of  all 
Aeph\es  and  firs  in  €eph&lonia;  with  the  cones  attached  to  .branches;  andfl 

b^re  < 
wfaetfai^rl 

JPinsapo,     See  ^.  Lawson's  paper,  p.  109. 
'  'Vicea  i<fbfdihdnm  Sieven  will  be  tlesoribed  and  figutedlA  a  future  Article.  . 
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>'WtDAiN,lheiilfistiti<n>  qx\\kf0»  ye»V8«  goiieniqi0iilJfia8.reinfliv^ihfiioi4^  ypk 
bctitges,  fliurub0,»(tnd'OtJ>er  undcx^oM^tiisw  firotn^  tlpi/&>^lAest,^id6i^  .KeniiilgtDtK 
Q^^mii  Itfai^ng^onl^  t^he  toeet  i  an4,4jviQt^«n  paiMs  olthe  gafdeb8>!Btpi|iB  iliid>^ 
n^^SfoTiiydung'lifeAtatioiihiiir&.t^efi'fo^^  cobsis^uoftfines  and/slmibs^ 
«t  itaHous^kiiMiu.:  Irt.Jiyde-Bu'kt  ditomgJi^  y«aivi*p4'm<ihe'|B'6isilt< springs 
Yiirio!i«r:,cluinp0»!iDti«se^  andrboltfrioff  yojungxptentation  bai».lianifonMl,^ 
ai»MM>w>lteistQg.  €totire)yt  ol'.lf>rfiabiii€9fis  ^cOna  s(H»e'fiMva'^)treaii'aa<^Ullul 
scattered  single  trees,  have  also  been  planted  there.  As  some  part^of  ith«^ 
alMMticmsarb^jDr^ur i^Mnioni^niMl^ hi  QMr^meJ^bodliadti^mNlinoftavfeo ikX- 
cwtedtQiuffB^  in  the  best  manner,  thf  <ibJ0e(iiiMhiflh.tktfi^vevnitaaiitatjp^nap 
to  have  in  view,  wc^tMibmita  few  reaiack8N9R>  iheiAiioiitjhfirjiukpfi  'thatithcgr' 
9^^t]»etithft  at^Mtkni'  of  tlmso  who*  }»ayi».infliienp«dn^8iich-iiaU9i^i  n  .We 
<iQ,th)s>fi$tafiinalt9r...iQf .  dut^,  f)ndiWiifehiY«ryigr9ftt  reln^l^aniwrii^ciriise/duriiil^ 
th^pi»paf4^B  of  i9ar  Arborfihm  .B^nmcuvi^rWi^x  neccsvbd^inb^tvJTailiaUr 
informatid^^ and enn^.assisftaDoe'tlioli  wi% Asked  (QF^fromiliheOfioe af^'Waadv 
v^MviK9t«;  and  it  w^d«.  therefore,  b^e  been  inapmpnrably  tedreagreenUai 
toua  to  praise,  than  to  blame,  anything  >do(iieiMnd«Fib«^ireotii>ik  or  aanoliw 
oCitoBia^fniaisiiiQiiers.:;  •  "..ft,..,  .,  </,:'.  ...i....     m/    ,i  —  ^  ..,w.\)«\  'i 

oiVhi^iiiemQval  vof  thfLold>yew;hedg{»  fnw)  l^easkigit^n: Cbutdenalwci'i«(H^(vaBrt 
df^T^ymg  a^ap^ctwon  of  anoient  ^si^^ning^fwhich  it  Wip<uki  hav/»l»0^niniefii8l>«h 
tng  to  preserve  and  heigii^n«  fof  lli«MkeioCilJSiaat4qUftty|}aAd.]tbi8ifleeQs/filiO(i 
t«k;h»vesbeen-rthoopiiij)»ni'af  govenunent  three.or  foi^.  years  agCNwhentbley 
piarited  %  aiunber ;o£  young  yew. tneea  in  tli« ga^M  whieh  tam/sranditu^laeijkad^ 
nwwJe  io  tlras^  hedg^j  Tte^rcMo^.ofiiybedeoidAoiiiii^cobai^K  iilQ(flM»fto 
rf^^imy|>foaii9Oithes^<beu»gi<und0r  theishade.4Qd  drip  of^  tbrrfonKat.tnees^AMdi 
becon[u>ttnngbtl||rkObjoet»(i  jaml^  iocited>'BC»  $Hirubs4hri]ife  aiiii  lookiwdlin  9uik{ 
siMt^tidna  l»l<e.v^i;grelen9i'  Jtiisiscleitt^'hQweivflv  Grom  t)ie.xi!iiijDiyal  oftbiise 
h4^n04iQdifhitubi^tib«t»iliti  <mw  ihe  iihtentkin>allgoli«iiament  ti^^etKeoM^ 
t9ftijCrardea»S'&i<|1aii:flik6i  chaffactisrvitatheri  tha{i><tba^tpf>«  tpleBisttrd*;tpbnd^  i 
wUoh  aa Dcfaaratt^sedj  i by  •  flow^dog ;  «Qd  <4»rei]gr^u^  ahouba, ' in: , jKidjtfmn ' >to ' 
ofiMiiniNiteli  troesiH  a  jWitho^  stopping  toi  enqMimiato  the  fprcipffiet^tifitbis^^ 
chidgOidf charaMer Jn>jih«sQg^rdeii9^  w^.^baU  asauiaeibiat.ir fitiluroitbAvi ars't 
tQi  bei'toMtwl  AD  tii«  wanner,  of.  park  >  ae^oery  oC  a.  poli^bad  ohar^ictlar  ;>  and  > tbia>  -. 
viiilliftir^ahi  lib  wi«h.'«,|>Hj»ctpli&  by  which  to.tiafil  tite  ptantatiooft^ubaeqtuantiy/ 
mad^  ini(fth«B0rgardfiiia» '   .  .  -.  >-    ^  ..   i  >  im;    "i^ 

ifTilNeaetpkintaitionsArjei'Obie^^a.heU along  th(9,floui(heRn  Jaoundofyiidxteiidiaep^ 
netuil^rithcrtwboleiiengtliiictf  tbe  gapd^ons,  and.o;ie  on  the  north  nde>'eHtendiiii0i> 
nmttlpiMitko  l0bg|bh.>i  iBoith  theae  plantations  i4«e  very  Isbidkly  phuitied  ;<  aoibo 
iilrtlmt(on>fthe)aoa&  tide,  & hrg&  proportion  fkf4h«  plants  Afoahrubs.'  i^ow^i 
asmiBSMfegiit'Dojheitbeukimatfi  intentii;>n  to  giv^  the  gardens.a  p«rJfi4kJQ  ^ibflbJ 
ra&fi0r#and<^ii8equefit^<t«rihave  mo  abru^sw  buttoo^  saatfiereA  Ineaa.in  tltt<' 
places  whecfiihMe  plantsitioeis  are  tosdet  our  opiolon  ;ii  that  i^gle  -tisaft  (wghft  i 
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to  hai»  been  plantedrthcmM  .one[if.«i4.ttot..iiOiAtirj^fi(r.«i^ 
tioD,  whfadts&BtDid  boundary  fetee^'iwas  .at  Wl  iWi9Wf^Si  ^*b^^jfft^m^S 
tonntA  tbeae  lereeiu  "-Jk.vkry  oMbim  aad  de^naUe  iippro^en^ei^^  ^Micjif^ 
aU'^mb&dstcUw  t#  goiTlBtnttofci  istibe  wmoirM;  qf.Wi  bf^ick  ,5jtWV/*[o|f|t 
fenpoed  tfaeimtherh  boaadary\femeAo  ith<  .^aiidisimaWKL  the  ,su))9tFta^Qrv  ,9? 
anropat  iixinrailiDgiivflts  aCoad^it  Thid  obJMt.in  dt^vag  Ibis  JB)||at,|7«^rf?.^e^Jo 
aUow^beKspertatorwidiiD  the  gaiNlc»a'to  get>oaw8U^gli|ni»^  tbraYgKtp^ 
ppenrrailitijqs^'bf  thesdeaory  iai  the  park  withoul^i  md  ifha4ia^}^t!^  fB^^fitff 
m  tkAjqmrkritoi  get  oocftsional  igtimpaoft  id-  tboflfcaiiflry  un  th4^.garxl«Pi..ibi|o>^ 
^aiks  oftQuQ  hiiliiilirfecttoa'jobl^Bato  iklftei  line  pf  ^iipep  fence.  .  Not^?. b;f (putt- 
ing a  thick  beltiakNig.tbsio9ide.oli  tbo  open  ieoce;  the^e  ol^t^  An?  .fe^^e;;^ 
as  inigatoryja^dfiribB  brick  waUiwen^fltiH  reiviiining,  th^  fe^nce  aivfl  e]ifen(<y*ing 
bejrioDdiibbing' >coil]nletdjr  conceafed  from  the^p^ctatpr.wlthia^yirbiJye^'fbe 

plantoHbn.'  ifJT,  oD>ilifaq  cotitiwxv  onl/ ^ioi^e  U«fi9  ^Od.jnpaflgrQpjMJ^^f  b^^ 
piantad  iB'therpitnation  oCtfae  .belt,  the  icwtWpl^W  eff^qt  w^l4  ta?J^ 
pixniueedifrenvtbeibcgiiliibig'}  lwberea$,#«^tj|pkUV,v«(l^t,p;f|Be^n  «^1  pq}r>Ije 

obtaiiied^iefefaVfMuit>8it«eiitfr,.yfaiiPj.wh#r»  the./bfj;u§s  t^))^  VWIf-niixlj 
^ Infi^  Fark^-duibv  thei.«p6n»!pCie;i8^Ma.A^mje  9f»^%.jtf^,,j 
numbntiif.a^ttendian^e  tnteayftveiie  vlfiqt^  5„»n4  .w«  tia¥e^()^i\g  tft^( 
to  them,  tBilB»5it  49^  tlkbtithej!^  w0uhl*bd¥e  iw4efftiudi(pwfi  ^gWpu^ig 
dufii^  titeisafUD^  had'cthejr-befa  plattted  uai  jtlji^  pr^^lpgr^^l«^^, 
trees  tveiplaflrt^d'm.OblJolieiV'tbiS  roots'  be&n'  groi^ii^  ^^iqeiiiat^; 
Cffec^boia^ieatdilidhed  ibefbre  winter*  is.  r^y  to.  shoot  put  bif^ches. } 
first  dpqproaUh' of  spring.  ..iA  tre6jpllanted  ip.aprA«g>«^y  M^.Fel?i:uarji?;pr  „  ,  . 
ha9JtfaeivhDle>vfl'itsnsap  tpefediiy  put»o7notiomi  aWji  Mpg  Ji|qp8,/Q^i^|^ 
dvrelbpe  itftbmfav'wikii^.it&tFoots' Ar0<not  y0i(}n  a-^^ate  to,in{bi|Pl€;iPP^r^^f|i^t 
fhni|itne«otV]ta> shoots «ire'CQinparative]cr  yfesk^md  inefficient^  in  4ui}|i^/i, 
when  the  top  of  the  tree  is  in  a  dormant  state,  and  wh^jtl^^  ^mp^v^jt(i^i{fii 
th8jatinp8|ihdDc/isbeh»w  that^  th0«oi^<the  whi4er^f  the  en^g;e9.qf,tb/^tree 
•re  direetod{td)tberibrmat]pD  of -roots*,  In.  ^P5W>  A»  •  '^  cop^ji^ry^  ^'W^JPf  ^^ 
t6ni|«rai^neHefitkB)attmo!^»hjsi;et  is  greater  than  t^atof  ,t^  ^i)y,t^e;(pPt^ei^,pf 

the/tP8»areidireQted<to.thedeVelopei*e«ioC4hefeudfwWl^5  WW  fl^^vfflild 
shaols,  wMle  vfenyi  lUttlc  addition  is.,mwle  to  tberoots  t^Lth|e,ijetvi^no|,Uie 
8ap.>aibec«tBid8umtnQrb>  .Henoe  are  deduce^Aoiw  ft  kw^^^^^g^f Sf,  ^^t^c 
physiology,  as  well  as  from  experience,  the  immense  aidvantages  of  jdI^iJi^ 
treo^BiichtsfBciafly  huge  trf»s,f  in  *uuwnft .iTM;h^;tJ^wi fin  sp^,  'Pli^ting 
iiijnid»maol)era9)abaroelys,ifftt^'9  hatter  th^  p^n^ip.spiripg:;,^(;an%.]^h 
the  mote  afcidf  the  topof  the  tree  are  thep  qoipple^ly  in  fLfdojrvff^^s^^  ^d 

the  8oilinliieiv>to0i'oold  to  €»c9teth0  roots  .into  actios^. ;i.  '     ^.r^     i    „o 

'  >Ia  Hyde  Park^  a  tnombeTt  of  rouk^dij^h  or  .Qv.al :  c)Mopp8,|ana  poppe,  M'JCfigi^(pi' 
and  continuous  beltflikii  lAaissea^  have  been  formeid  dunng.  the.  last  yqir  {|^d 
present  iSFinng,^hKch»;. in) our' opioion,  greatly  flisiigjur^  the  ip^k.  ^(i^  yfrnfi^^ 
sOfimore  aod*  bior^  .ev/sry >year^. as  they  adv^iiee  ^).,g;i^i^th.  ,T^is .j^pdp^,'o( 
pldnthT|^>apjpearB!to  uslike.goiG^  back  a  hundred  .years,  fi\  point  of  f^te  raf^d, 
in  point  otr^aatidal<)(Qol9Sadge^.  as  .wpposijQg  the  sbi}  and  climate  ^  m;de 
Park  to  befflmilarfto  'that  .of  s^rpe  .bieafc  district  in. Derto/sjHirq.prJ^ici^i^ 
Th^«ti%e8(iii'jaoQ9e.«tf  t}ie  fchiinps,  thomgh/from  ^  ft.  to  10f{4\in.,he]ght^i^'  put 
]n> at diOinrie of  iroBi'3000 itoioOQ plants p^r  acre ; and  r(wh{ph^ y^e;  We .)^^fe, 
witt  afitDBiairjcwcryplantWrwh^ther.in.the  JWthor.  tbp  ^nthJ(^9n,tl^eLpQjfh 
aidBr«<rf  H3ido3mk„*i^:a»i>l8ntatipn,CQnsistiqg.pf  di^idiUovi^^regs,^^y;,5^.j[;^ 
15iib.in}ihelght,'madeilaat  spriflgj  ,8cotcl3L  ^es  .ai*e!  plaiit^fl.rfi^ftyg^p^t^  Jot 
mope 'than^i'fb  in*  height { i  ■ .  W^  rm^st  coniess.  tfiatf  'yie,  ido  no^.^know  .^hy,lj^pmg, 
in  tiaB*.who4a>bi^lwfy(ot.plai]tMig«  on  a  par  with  this.^pecimeii.  ,•  Wjipi;  9^^,^e 
Scot^  'pilKs^pbsbitdy  be  intended  for  ?  TJKy  papnot; ,  b^,  fofismt  for  lii^^ej  ;to 
plants  .HiooGf  thaiiL  iten  ^tjoaea- higher  than  tbemselves,.ai^a;np]t  mprp  ^ha^.^jor 
6  feeli  atMirt;Kand)  IScotch  pines  can  never  be  intended  for .  i^der^Towiib. 
Kelatively  to  the  trees  which  are  to  remain,  they,  as  well  as^the  other/^  ^^l^h 
are  to  be  thinned.iout>ean.0idy'b9. regarded^  weeds  j^^wh^ch  9(^^%^^^nve 
the  other  trees  of  a  great  part  of  their  nourishment,  but  excluae  irom  them 


in  Kensington  QaV^ii^  tmil  Sfyde  Park,  ISS 

a  cbi^iilfe^ai^pdrtilMi^oi^ih&^y^ sMlij^iwhich srar^8flential(tO(tlidr growth. 

fUji^ii^t'^i^rhgi  pkam^h  )wsain^wnit'9iri)yMMiBad  fmHactmn  than  that 

~ '  W^itllad^;  i^aftt^f'l^  iVk«oria><(Ma  /  rlndftpeEMbuitlly^sltogctfaBr  of 

\y6n<ie'6't  the  sdA  aiid  dhoate, -it^s  AitsbUtnA^on  the  west  ^by>di8' high 

6f  'K^Mngt6n'OarcteM,'«Bti(l>oti  'lhe>iioitfar'B4iliODiytb3»'ariiuarNnr  Btrip  of 

i;il^f^di  P^'G^ahfet^s^at  000ft.  dtmahaei    Qtidtm^itowByvT^iBmo  more 

[i^iijMfbi^the^  trees' Ihaili'iBJthey'bad  be&ivp|BDtecb4ii(8tjiPai»Vfl  Chorch- 

¥ V ^M;  a$ ^^' %hall  her^Mfte^'  mowji^itiowa  4)nly'^o >thenL'  harm' s •  indeed,  it 

ibii^'s^fbly  ass^?r«ed,  thitt  iti  no'  pabt'Of^>t^"^aleiof  >LciBclon  oaoiataj^ hardy 

'  pflodnoe' cdtimately 
I  Oimittrland  Gate, 
^l^edeBkriana  aloag  the 
'Vii^lii^'itiraf^^^Vel'^kh  th6f^,>)0Miiiyg':acro8ff'the  pMu'.  Uhis  ^ohject^'^we 
'cjdiit^t^ci,  tlii^t  %aV^  Wa  ^efl^Ved  by  single  >tbeea;)iorj nsupposEn^' that i  this 
't<M\A  4<dt  ^tir^"^^ti'd9ihftilAmM9ie  «oatakid  that  the' v^racUynVitiaGbiwoTBe 
-tt"^  tiifi^k  B^  Why  OwvAd  ttot  e  i^ir^irOn<|mMlf siboroffioi^libifardie 
bt1ii^ii!eftr'he^,M^>lt'4a^'in''ev^ycgavyttttr»aa^i>  purkylAQdiiirf  itits AixKen- 
if  a^ahfaf'  bfaU'  the  ^dtifimttMeiy^sr  the  wlayiefi  aeirplaiitativtiafwt 
f^tf  tH^PaHt; 'th^ft';  ih  ^hw  opinion^'  isr  deddedi^  tka  igBaaieat.  fuI6iit  is 
^red  W¥MaU;'  It' willv  ^  tl^ele  •M^^riycilrs^'doihplbtclyispotl'dte  vtewibn 
"iig  dt^Ttsb^'iyf  ^  Gtiaib<!^tld^tate,  iMj^  destii^ritigrall  hmad^b of  i^feo^ 
'MPH^'^Jta^'ii/bdi^^of'^^  ^of'ttdrf'  M^hilthiAoipeitidevvtdie 

'^difibmee;  fanrd  %  ^Mifrfetely  'dxolddtng  ithe  .fihinfeyohilisoaiMk^  othtr 
'^6bfe^(^  th^'badk^daiid,  I'TiiiB  ifi:« -suE^cbldHat  vaaviibe 

'4^l!^J^d^a  bP'bV'^'bete  ^MSttetOttiedsto<J9]60lckilim(tica(^e4i  aqdlthose 
'Whd^tibt  the  tiiiidity  m^ottt  ^iti$ofl^'««tfaia>poifitiisv#CKtIy  Ito^ask^tfaat'of 

^''%i^ddshig^tnat  the'<ofe(f6et'of  *fheotbep  ptetitatian^  ib^tbatib^fvodumng 
'HAiMtAelf  "k^  ^c^^W^li^M^and  sBi^'grOups^f\ire<cohtiiid'tHat}th«iie  nniy 
*l)^j^(!hJcdcFmueh Wohef;  "hiiieh'  hifo#e  efiSi^ttiaii^vatifDiub  rtosteaficnB^nad 

'^inVtdh  ly^  dbfoh9div'in'>th^ifi«aiytima,'by'pMntia|^ 

'iair^  'fin^'^6^if!Mk&;'ifiitekl  of  «uiV€»tMdingitbeii^  -dtttvr  .tfeesi^n 
'  iii^sek'  d^  b^ts*.' ' 'Wt  iAia91  d6W  hti^S^  state  our  rfasona  foe  letitertatiliogi this 

^'"^ji^ii  «0^r  'Hm^'lh^'oti  Vh^'  shtfatfamsiwhent  4fte  xBi]p^e)itneaa  and 
'HmVpdftbywtbib  bis  p&bM,.then,by)iPdpefc>}yf)^epfiHnf  thosoibaB/iddioaled 
^9ff  VW/:^iI.'>:f  l46i'No».  djaftd  4. ;  Ijy  th&  dhdeetof  .tOBesiivtitis  aSanB  Irom 
3in.  to  6in.  in  diameta';'ia«ld'ffO(ri  Idft.  lO'S&tt/in  hdgbtjtimhiohihairebeen 
/^jdi^ori^ifVP^kt^'b^e r^oy^i ; ^y  planting  thetniearU  iiiiatitQtDitf  |  and  by 
'^S^oji^ly^i^btidi^ng'thati  fHMtl  bat^Ie^;  we  conteMttbait.tHeil' growth fwoiiU  be 
\[wil(i^J&^l^^^^^  a^  tree' S^  a>  inasir  with*  oth^i^  tr^es/juidithtgr- twoald 

'isolated  tboB,  aot  treated, 

wateuj'  of  iHgfat^  'o£  air, 

top,  thoni  w^ere.tit'Jiasito 

^^^ail'^^^^Vi^iyi^e^'fbi' ^wth  ctrid'MtiengKh  ^th  otbet'treesfi  o.t  >>. ' 

^^''\  iKIWil^im^^VlM/i!^  up  ^EMVcneithetsbekrffred 

fm^r  MWdbeftff  (^d^ftee^;  adapftsrlts  h^d  ^d^e^rdoUdrd  it8sitn8tibnrr>and. 


Iti  tbd  hbbdi<lQS8J8trpn|gaii>the 

^bnsequentiy  teb  haiidsoBiey  and 

:^'.me/4o''ife«iit'^feit!rer'tiigh  wihd&>,  or 'feitrettids'of  CfM,  heat,  or 

''^'M^fS&iHM  A^kte:^'mfiirskilt'\it  ^uflfci^ly'ObvkwBi  because  not  more 


IM  \  .   StoriadtartaHniBstanicalNtditeiy 


\\  \ ,« 


tKta'  olm  Me  ki*  ^coihe  fl«^d  ba  i^anted*;  «iid  tbe  fedcing  t)f^iiglK«rati\ 
MUitbiffiklte  oTifki^Jby  01^  9f  the  wodes  ibat  wc  hav^  flboWQ  m  tbenniide 
akfa^-.n^erK€4,t9  (VoU  XIIL;p.  U9..NQ.a.*)  ia  coayaratijVBty '^rM|lf;S  ; 
while  the  expense  of  cleaning  the  plantatipn  for  a  jiumbet  pf  ycpiQyiof^lffl^pipg 
the  |)oiUMhurv  fence  in  repair^  and  gif  ultimately  thanmng  out  andisowing  witbi 
gfass'seeosyis  altogetbe^  i^voided*  "The  expense.  hbwBvei^.  We  consideb  biiC  a 
▼ery  secondary  ipatter ;  if^obgh  it  also  otight  to  »e  sobj^ct^d  to.j^mdUl^.  ^" 

^Aftii^l^ef^o^ttiiUj^htkefiieaM^,  WevrfrntwordAtoestpireaisbTif  mUkc^^f 
tii&  likn^M  utt^towiMtd  gltfiDp»  biid  nM|M€b  wliith  <wvi  recently  IfeeW^H^In 
tlttutBtiaHit^ciioijs  MtumiooaJitillyde  Rurki  •  H^e^taskiujliiiMtil^lBaAe- 
man  whether, if  he  had  such  a  park,  hjet would  txfkmtenwk  ikwmt/s^Mipfii^e* 
tmi^te»)hW(g««kner?  .  Mir;iql«»atb«  fences  and  grjw^. part  of  tbf^^ws  he^: 
rep9jK^,(!ib^defoirmidea,wiU  remain; at  le^t  tv^enty.yearft...  Vf^a^^j^is 
Wi]li^confi<j(eiv:e,  because  it. is  nearly,  if  not  quit^,  thii'ty  years,  sii^ce  ^  bflt 
along  rae  north  slde'of 'E^de<Park'w^  planted,  and  it  was  boity  thinned  out 
thi^de  oi"  four  yearii  agty.    Will  any  one  assert  thit,  if  the  single  trefcs  noW  lift 
there,  and  which  formed  part  of  that  belt,  had'beeit  ^iM^ted  by  (tieCdsdVes^at 
thfejiuiie. the  Mt(VSia^pliiattdv< they  would  HM  hami'tw^  a»  kki^«s  they  M^' 
at  present?  We  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  stating  i^dsJMMi  ofAiki^^^nSat 
they  would  not  only  hav^  been  larger,  but  have  had  lar  handsomer  heads. 
At  no  period  of  their  existence  can  trees  planted  singly,  whethi^  smi^Kcr 
large,  with  or  without  fences,  be  considered  as  deformities  in  "a  ra^o^pe* 
Even  considered  as  Inere  pok»' stuck' in  the  grc^ttnd,  th«y  faarifadtiSsb'md ' 
cotmedt  i  thBattelvea  with  one  onotixfe!,  andi  iwith  *  the  t  ad^iiiiii|[  obieciB  9  >  4iid 
the^  chflq^  their  poaition,  and  fonn  evidr-TBffyin|;  groups,  %ith  the^vVanedl 
pqskionotlthe  ii(Mectator,  who^if  iw-faas  any  imaginalyon^piiAiiheBito  bimsdf 
wdiati  wiJk  ihfi  »Chein  inUkaate  afipBUrancb.    To  be  oonriBced  o£t  th^  tnitb  <66 thw] 
position,  we  have  ooly ^tb  look  a£ the  single  tzeeti'ptonted.twoiof  thpc^iyeANi^ 
ago,  and  fenced  with  thorns,  in  the  Regent's  Park.  v  nvU<\ui.  ^A 

HI  <    If,  notwithstanding  what  we  have  stated,  it  should  be  contended  <that^  iucu 
'  i^e'vM  of  MMdtesek,  ^^ie  tr««s,  of  ttf  gi^^  si»s,  arid  ^4  giVefa'*^f<HW*of 
raaistaabe  tathe:  witetiber^'wiH  b&iriooneff.prwiikceilby'fhmtin^  Idi^miflbjiimiaes 
than  'Jb^^^aniing  thbrnaingl^,  )ihen<We  can  <Mly  rfetoanndbd  the  16pipiohjlift  t 
be  taken  of  gardeners  and  planteifa, 'wbo areat  oacei Bcinrtiflc «teB^«nd>iitcili] 
I  who.ibaye  had  extensive  practice  in  this  department.    We  state  this>  ibfcaufec^ 
-we  tertakly  think  that  the  public  have  no  right  tb  haVe  ^ueh  defbmitfes 
iftBktMd  onithefeb  aa  h«re  wticealdj  fobeB.fierpetrated  in  HydeiPaiikii  dsl^  it 
can  be  shown  that  they  aran^ctfssary  for  the  endhiiviswv  '  <  •  ^  •  i\  r  1. .  </'  htriil 


Art.  VIII.     Botanical,  Floriculluraly  and  Arlbirlcultural  Soiictk  of 
the  Kinds  of  Plants  nevoly  introduced  into  British  'Gdrde^ii'tnd 
Plantations^  or  tohich  have  been  originiited  in  them  ;'  together  ii)f/rf*AS-*^' 
ditional  Information  respecting  Plants  (whether  old  or  netv)  tilyeaky 
in  Cultivation:  the  whole  intended  to  serve  fts  a  perpetual  SupfiefAinf'^' 
to  the  "  Enkyclopadia  of  Plakt8,**the  *•  Hbrlus  BrHmtnibii},^  ike 
'^'tibrHi^  Lignosus,*"  niid  tk^  *' Arboretum  ei  fiiiticetti^J$mhr^\ 
nicumr  '  •   '^*^^^^' 

Curtis* s  Botanical  Magazine  ;  in  montbiy  luiinberfi)  <c»efa  dOfmttmingui^ 

seven  plates;  3«.  6d.  coloured,  Ss.  plain.     Edited  by  Sir  ]iyi]jiisn 

(  Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c.  ^  ;^^  ,.;.  .97 

lEdih^rWs  BdhzTiichl  Register  ;  ftl  raonthTy  number*,  ii&^  steries,  ^acTi 

cOHtyinihg  six  plates ;  ds.6d.  colottrbd,  d«.  plain..  EdHdd  bjyDr. 

Lin^ley,. Professor  of  Bdtany  ih  the  London  lyniversity.'/  '  '  ''  •"*'^ 

— n — i — \ — ' '■ "^ r~ ■  ■  ■■ 1 — r— ^1 — ^ 

*  See  the  subject  of  Tree  Guards  treated  in  detail,  and  illustrated  liy 
twelve  engravings,  in  the  Suburban  Gardener,  p.  655, 
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MaumtFf  Satam  Qankitf  im  Mugatmeof^Hmrdjf  Flowir^PhmU  out* 

'^timted' in  Great  BrAerinf  Ih  moMhly  hutxiberi>  «iKdv  dimialniw 

four  colonred  fitures  in  one  pdge:'!la*y^  pkpe^  I*,  fee?.,  mto^m 

'E^ditfed  by  B.  Maund,  E8q./FX.S.   ;'    ";  "r:    '■"  "";  •"  "  ^  ■'"'' 

Pajcfpn*s  Magazine  of,  Botany. ^ani^Aylisler,, of  Flox»j^^ 
in  ro^cwthly  nijraber^;,  l^rge  Svo;  &w..6g,.e3jcJi. .      .  '    /  i.„' ■•> i.7;> 

iductod'  by  G^  &•  Knowles^  Esq^y  M<R.C^^  FJ^iS.v'&o^i  aifff^nSy^ri 
Mdmr«^k  W«$tcatt,  Bb<).y*  Horim^i^  Sdoretariev'Of  the  BimiDglutai 

Qota^icflil  and  Hotrticultttret* Sbcietyi     '  '  "  *  /    itvM//.... 

^eBmnAlsts  ift  nfioritHlyiTurfrb'eW;  eai 

t^6'pag68  of  ^letterjpress j'  S^j  Ifcfgi 

..R^y.  J.p.  JHtepjslowj,  M.A.^.  LL^S.^^tCn  Prpfesspr  of  BoUny  .yi 
^UaivjeTisUAf  of  C^wbrWge.i   ,!  •  '  f     .'♦"  •.  ..      ,m  .  •  v  '  :i; ,,.-,(' 

Li»€lkff*s  Sgsrttim  Or4ahidaCemmi  4v»/?  /ini-pbrlB^  .fdie,*il^'>5<.jreaclil 

uiParfeS  U'lw  asd  IV*        ••*-  ,/•:'.■/  .m-r-.);    ■'■".I    ..,.!•■//    "''ii<>f(|ti 

.'"hf;')'!    i'i«0'M('-<'    •!        i       I    •••t,'     ti!     •,•)    ,(.!    (,}i<\     •-,/!    .  '  ■«»    ».i/i    IjIjioy/    /  .jI 

"^V^^llji'  v    "V'       * ''     ''    '"'      '''''■'    -  •    "I       •' '    '* 'I-  ».'.'•;      ')..']    '«s    l>(' •'•)')    on    J/ 

;  Tibis  «  a  Vanetyof  the  frck^miluat  tubctiaHmiiviffaMrti  vwag^  'dotteettd  ibyrithe 
Hon^W^iFctx  8tmigwByB,  neBr-Fotenu^'ib.ltile<  kini^qmiofiNiqaM^  and 
idoih  rdiffi»ra  frcan  tbe'Spieoies •  id  **  branchial  from!  ita  v^tj^  b•^c. >< !  This<  isittUH', 
pejsocb  to  i  be  thd :  fiirtti  genmkini  desdribed  ^  .DippcoHdas^  the  ibot  <dtf  i  whicm^ 
tfaa£  autbotfiatates^ is'sweet  and  catat^''  (JSbt  Reg^  Feb:)' >  > "  ''  ,ff  jv trti- o* 
LeguminottB,  -'  ■''    '-    .    -ll    »,»:?'•   -.•    "iro^iA  i.  r.ii-)!  l-ni;  ,(.^i 

13l6w 'CBtolltCKfeBaf  K.M    '•       .'     ''■...!-    '■      .     ,-,.    ,..••!    ,/.  ij'/    ■  fil...  ;,^'i  m  .v:nii  jl     £106 

^'Whiaqilant  htB  larger  4(>^eir8liibDJiiostotheaT!spede8«if<tlrageitu8J  iil^flwa 
rabed<'l9^]MeBtrsl  Jama  Dkkaoa  and  Sons  of  .EdinbuifghlV  inxaxM^a^  ^io^ 
povtednomtbe-'Smn  RiyeTk  (i&otenMrf,  Feb^)  •    :  .  ^/ini  o( 

t'A^qptvtty  ^a'lkly  sitBRmtidosB  pea ;  raised  in  the  Birmingham  BoCanio  Gardte, 
fh>m  seeds  received  from  Bcaad.  (i^xr.  Cb&.>  Fci)«)    .  .  hj   .•. 

ComponUe,  _       ^    _^_ 

£SiO  CINBRA^RIA  SI446  cru§nte. 
61L /'HTXBtTMA  5je$  HfiUeri  «ot,  QwrA  68a  .    .Mu;>.n 

A  tnariety  with  Ifrge  pink  flowers^  raised  fctupa  ^ed  <own  W  Mei^  H<PiliW>n 
of  Tpodpg^  about.  fivQ  y^ars  since,  wl^ich  flowared,  for  the  nrst^ti^i^ey  i^f  886. 
{.PaxU  Mag.  of  BoL,Vea.)  .  ^^  ^^^ 

"BortigmhcecB, 
76.  SA'LVIA  •'■>'    f^i-  *-^      »-"!"Ull  /lc>-'J')r»L   rp.  g 

$fe^  tfjJ^hi^  sp^ftdi^.planiw(8r«.i;ecei«r(ad  early  ii^.a8%^f«WftjfRfiri)iifi* 
Monte  in  Me^Vr9»  toJ^pW^f  I^<?Wear¥i,^Op,^tC^ 

early  in  spring;  and,  being  planted  out  m  June^jproduced  their  splendid, large, 
dark,  blue  flowers  in  the,  following  August.    ^Tne.plt^nts  wefe  aft|^rwar^  jre- 


ft  l<  >■  • . 


1 S6  « JRonctdiural  )and  Bokotical  Nothn^ 

moved  to  the  green-bouse,  wliere  tbey  have  flowei^  abuQl!Mtl?.'''^tt*i^^ 
d68  has  b^n  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  root'  readily ;  and  promjsea  to 
stand  out  Jn'  tne'open  border,  'witff  a  very  slight  nrotectioii  to  tbe  rbbts. 

,' OrcAkfocfitp,  ^^   ^._ .j        ^.    ■ jw       '..11  •.:"  .M' ;fl   i..ii»H 

SS37J  MAXILLA'RIA  •■,••'•••■/{••  ■' - I'tttdB,  t.  8 

•tennlim  XSS.    dleo^-tcaved    jgC?3   pr   ^    mjr.Jn    R,t   Vera  Crux  .18^.    P  ,?!r;ifl?^'*« 

This  "  Species  inhabits  trees  in-  MJcxico^  and  ipi)rQbabiy.loe«i^:iis  U.dpm  m^ 
appear  in  a^y  of  the  ^oUectipos  br^mghc  frow  tJUe  inteoor  of  tlpie.eoiiAtr3r.,r -jit 
was  found  n^  Vera  Cruz  by  M.  Hart?we&.  It  ihfives  bea^  "  in  f^'Wirm  id^lnp 
stove,  with  a  block  of  wood  thrust  into  tSe  soil,  and'  the.k);B^  brato^hingi  rb»- 
zoma  tied  te, it  .  lt,jgroyff  f^p9st^%afily,wifU.wbei^tied>HiiaiWd<Hl«nii^ 
and  suspended^"  It  requires  water  to  its  roots,  and  to  be  sy^i^g^  pver,tveadf 
add  it  is /Very  fiaspy  ouiltipHed^  "  as  iitbnnys  oi«t  nuaMnouft  pseiidoettiiibsiftna 
roots^  whfch^if  ^^  pSL.^^f^tm\^^  !^tb^^ 
cQipeyagorous-grQwiwg  pjiants,*'  (fi^.  vR^.j,F^.)  ,^  •    ,  ,..i  .^  ., , xl  \u.p  li  im 

ceme,  scarcelj^  )pprp  th^n  H^.^nft  qQ]p8i^^i^<)li,^«p^ffr,dQ^^^ 
ftpwprs.*';    Itw  ft  native  of  Bojt»bay,.aAd  S^  nearly  ^ilMjo.P-.Wf^ll^fWiiikqW 
unpublished  spepies  froon  JVMra»,*^^(J?,  Jlf,  ^„  No.  8,»  Feb,},  .For  «l§RH^^r)- 
tJcuJai^  respecting,  the .ge^us  QJl^en;mk».^^th^.i$^^,Qrf(^^asriqMPt^:i^  wr 
vol.xiy,  p^.2ol^.  ,j.j^   ^  l,  ..J   ..  ,^,,.       (,  .,.    .    ..r  ^'.  .  -a  )'iT      .b'jrmoi 

•i- Megactiniurnoxuptei'um  LmdI.  A  fine  spe^ffg,^  ^i^f^e  ^v^iyens^ Jf^Q^SfW 
(-B.  ilf.  R.,  No.  10.,  Feb.)  *  ,,  .,«  ojuiaiq    * 

.  -{-JPkwroiJkaUU  Jbicofin^  Iniodlk^  '^rThe  flawem.Bte  of .  a  dulLgreenUryel- 
low.  The^^eaf  is  .^m^  \Qn^.  mA  tbe,.p/^tio^e..^ip.. ,  .A  naftw  i^f  Sffflsii**' 
The  three  last-named  pl^ts  We  bee^  imported  by  Iilessi^,liQ(^ig^v/(iS.:yM* 
J?., No.  ll.,  Feb.l         ••/'    '       '      •'••.•'    :'•        '''i'-'    ""•'•"  j't;(} -/Tjv'ic 

beauty,  with  jellowish,  .green  flowersj^"-  Unfe.tbis.bea^,  Pr,,^^!^^^^)©*!^ 
some  obsfiTvatipngf  on  the  genus  ppidendruip,  wW^ji^^^Wn^tj^^iyj^Jj^ 
divided.  For  tbis.r^a?pfli  hahas.spppre^ed  the  g(?nf^  Aqli^^^^^Af^Jt^flttype 
of  which  is  B,  cijiarp,  i^amhmlottis  /S?/w»i  and  £pcydia  -Woa4.^.aM'fe^>j^ifo 
that  the  Pirosthecia  or  Epithecia  pf^  llgapwlea  .and,  Wesl^^^  v^n^Hltrnk 
Dr.  Lindley,  however,  thmks  that  the  present  plant  may  forair.th^^pe^  9£ 
a  new  genu9,  which  be  has  named  Hormidiiuiu  (B^  M.  &^,  Noli  13.  Feb;) 

+ Brauivolaf ^andifijra  J^n^^  r/TJus  J^  a  na^ve .  of •  .lii9(D4l)l^%*tbe/  finest 
species  of  tbe'genu^,  ^n4  qnly  tne  npwers  haye  beeq  v^  recm^.|i,  ^jft 
resembles  a  gigantic  specimen  of. ^.  nodosa."  (B.  M^  JR„  Ko.^  Hii>^<^0    ^  V/ 

Ponera  graviinffolia  LiudU,  "^nl  Newacdnia  gramojifolia  Kmwlffi/Sr,fV^tfii^, 
This  was  dupppse<l  to  be  a  newgeiius;  but  Dr.  Lindley,  having'^i^qefKliyfiX^ 
aiuined  the  plant  in  question,  is  convinced  tbatijt  is  of  i\\e  eaivfkei  jff^m^l-m 
Ponera  ^uncifolia,  described  in  the  Oen.  et  Spec,  of  Orchid{  {flan^^ii,i\% 
(^.  Jlf. /2„  No.  15.,  Feb.)  ,    i.T   .v    io.i..y 

'  ^Arp^/^tfmjya^um  I^a  Lla^^.  -  **One  of  the.  most  w-aeeful. aodi^Mnuiiti- 
ful  of  the  ^^xican  Orchid^peae;  ||;  h^  reoenijy  reached  &ig^^djiliriai  Iking 
litate.'*  It, was  fpun^  grp\ying.j(?in  tr<ep^  a»d,.w.veiry  jrar^  ^mn  \v».)^MLtVBd 
country,  -Ity?'.  flowers  .are  pinjfc  pr  pale  pufpie^aji^  ^&  d^pP60^  >l0i  al)'deri^ 
spike.    The^eiius  is  very  ne^  Pon«E|ra..  (jP^  M,  ^.,  Np/I6^1eb>),i  ,d  ji  uidi 

W&irttfl4)d4.  in !!«,., Mr. ,W«^^:^C2D<Mr.l  jio„Y.Bt   Mex'w  ,18^  .D  :p*«h*«tt.  Oreh. 

/  .  This  truly  fspl^p^d  sp^^cie/s "  w^ ,^^nt  to  England*. irpro, ii^^Mm^f^bf^ Mr. 
Ward,  to  BliBssrs.  XoddigC)?,  by^wbomit  iBvas  named.  v*f,J[t:4iff«»r-firo»if8. 
<juadric6mis,  in  the  lower  part  of  the,  lip  not  bayjbigi^,.^trqng^^rn^,<0iiiie^ 
side;  and  from  S.  oculata,  in  the  lip  being  sessile,  po,t  stipu&tev  0^^  A)gi)t»t 
deal  shorter  m  jpropprtion  t|o  th^  S^thei]i^yi(S^^.Qriphi^fiigmiiiy»hi^^  Hit- 


st^i^emetamy^Hie^Sne^  of  I^taUimdHort,  Brit.    13? 

'teiM^fl.iii^^l»rikVed  £ma'i  "•'  R^V/' fiuiiiw^ ',i8».'.,D-,.Vp*  .Sert-Opsh.  13 
^|rajis  yei^elqgsnt  plant  was  figiired  bj  Dr..I,ilidleyj,^pin  dried  ^wcimeiiB, 
and  a  drawing  from  Suniiain ;  but  it  has  since  flowered  m  Engtaod,  in  cbe  col- 
lection of  Thomas  Brocklehurst,  Esq.,  of  the  Fence,  neu  Macclesfield. 
■ "  Thia  epiphyte  grows  abundantly  near  the  town  of  Paramaribo,  in  Surinam, 
Id  an  avenue  of  very  fine  trees  of  a  species  of  Erythrina,"  which  grows  60  or 
60  feet  bbh,  and  has  a  very  rough  bark.  The  epiphyte  is  generally  found  in 
ibfl  first  wk  of  thia  tree;  which,  from  its  being  commonly  placed  in  tbe  coffee 
pRibtdtiiJAs,  as  a'liiirse  to  the  young  'trees,  h^  received  from  the  inhabitants 
the  fAi^lRr'name  of  Ooflb^  iMainma.'  The  Sbhoinburgkta  will'" not  flower  in 
Aaoi  Citel'witt)  dead  vo6&  and  moiild,"  hot  .succeeds  perfeuly  well  either  on 
»'lHidg'iree  fit  on  n  rotten  branch.  &>  it^  native  stat^,  its  flowc);  s^alk  is'fre- 
qiteddy'4fL  hi^^  bratkhing,  and  eov»«d  tkith  flowers. '  Duting  th^  dry  s^a- 
fllm^  ftiwbl'bear  iMebs^  tent  'wlthOutit^oiy.'  (JJh^.  Ofd^.,  paiTln'.)  ' ' 
as75!i^'CTcl«>*H6S  ■■  ■  ■  '  ■■■.-■■■■■_'■■■■"■   ■■     '■ ''  ■■  ■■■"-     [i„h.i8 

odorfnbi^MiItt'BIKMia"  WtA'lntl'ddlicki'EHUh-DelMerarft  t^'Mesirs^  Loddiges  ; 
but  it  had  been  before  "  seijt  to  Sam,  tn'i836,'fl'onJkbrac8ybo,  by  M.  Mo- 
rtlz,"''Bn^'d«trfoed'by  Th.  Klotwrfi.  '  It  tfiC^s  frorii  Cycnoches'  venlricoaum, 
M'te^itKe  'fltfiCen'beiflg'inuch  longei','  the  htchnc  sbol^r  atid  less  graceful,  the 
■Mpa^  aitJl'^^d  broadei-  and  not  soaifutei  ^d  G^fieclally  iii  the  form  of  the 
fl^«fllBb  Itr'Aeafiy  BtsaBe,  Aiotht^/anS  icutt'  nw'oi-tfte'arid  acuniinitle,  green, 
Htft  #ti«e.-*ftfethe  br6adgrfeen'cri!osit)iat  tfiWba!*6  fiu-  laiBer,jind  differently 
formed.      The  flowers  are  from  5  in,  lo  6  in.  in  diameter,  and  are  delieiously 

6fli^iL'"^«d«.'0H*;,p«*it:)- '  ■' '     '■■'■'  ■"'  "■[  .,;■■  :'  ■"- 

.       riTjJaftwBWimaiii  Mulift   -jaiav^  'np.'^.^    KiUhWi'  IMT.'  C'ttiniki  6f'lf«eli    3nt  Oreh. 

'-I'iWM  ipen'W,  In^fbli^  and  general 'appearai 
ffie  JAowera'We  terj  *ftr«it.  '"  The  sepalaand 
of  very  pale  bluish  lilac,  especially  on  the,  back,  aj 
aAdt^Mfm.**''  Th¥Ee^1sareti^gediii:ithdcep'pi 
«HHt(J'.(^er','  bo  kffi  tt>  have  a  ttoellsted  apriearan ^ 
Ilke^be'«e[)al4,'but>ath^ 'darker.  This  iiJecies  vr 
()IK>thd  KMMfeeit  Hltls,  kt  an  eteyatlon  of  4O0O'IL' 
t^fibstilr^ees^  with  thirty  Or  forfy  flowera  on  a 
Vwrthift-April,  res*.  fSfrt.  OreA.,  ptnfiv.]'  '^  ■;  ^^  ._  ^^  ,  _ ,.. 
sfi4ft!  OHCt'wrtm  ■■     '',''..     '"         '  .'■  ^ '"■'.""''!   '   ,  '        [370S 

/•gaitiUIKpiilC  Vtt.  ftkiet'i  ^(Ooil  o' S.r  mgialMmtUnt  IMt.  D  ^r.w  Bm.dib|. 
'-'"i'AiiMryiratfe'teHaMtantoFthe  Oraan'MotiDtkfnsi,  discovered  W  iMr.  Ga^d- 
Tiet  in-iieST."'  It.bliSsomBd  at 5Fobur>t  AjAey,  m  October,  IBSB  j  and  Sir 
W.  J.  HiWiiar'Has  iam'ed  It  iti  honour  of  Mr.  Forbei :'"  by  whose  judicious 
Dtri  sd'iriany  rarities,  both  of  Wr.  Gardn^  and  of  otljer  collectors,  hjBve  been 
lln)«^ht-«.a.highd«^or  peifeclion."  The  'specJcsts  tiearly'ffllied  to  O. 
«r{«p<M,  but  it  difera  M  Dti^  ^olobr  of  &ie  Sim^s,  and  the  size'  of  the  panicle. 

(■:£bfcuMagiv*eb.) '  '  '■■'',,.."("",'.",',/'''.'  :'. 

•ji<\ lii r»Ai0^  Sierta  L^ne,  which  flowered  hi'the  stove  of'JohW  All|:!ard,"Bsq., 
■joftiStwiiwd  ©reen;  liear  London,  irt  OctoliSr;,  1838.  S!r'"W  J.'Hooker  had 
f)tBticd.this>plaiiti>ft  the  genus  MaxSlaria,  (dlLheJ  was  Inibi'iiied  by'Dr.'Lindley 
that  it  belonged  W'Pot/stBcliyii.  (Sol.  Mag.;  FeB.)  '"  ''  "  ''  "J" 

MOFACHA'NTHUa^  ^  ...        i..,,,    ,,'     ,-.'  .'.  lill'."l'.'i:W  SMS 


il^A'turldW^tflfing'^;  WltIiU'}'aii^tsK'^eA'Hi^i^K"ih'^1i(^'J-l^ke  label. 

1uM'likii^'ft<n|ed'with"irh((e.'  It  ^grMs,  "In  genefal'lHit,  and  in  its  mode 
-lofirilorWcehee,^''wfthM.  ■*iridifl;"but  il"affffe1^s  "ftoni  flidt  "specips  *' in  its 
'id(md^'iMd>Ulw«fa[Jeri[«pseUdt>-htilb^,Blld  i^e  tlianv'-floA'c^M  scapb  ;  and, 

stiUmc*«t(iKfrkUbt7;'hfti'thre64t)btdfHbgb'Difd'lib^lditi;'andthe 


1  SB  Stakddrd  Fears  UndJfipiesJir  meUGoiiens^ 

columii.''-    It  was  igund'growing  under  the  shade  oi^ome  loir  sfarabs^dnj  a  ^ 
sandy banki  (BM,  Mag^  Fdb,)  >     i   >       .i  ;   ' 

S565.  AfTRlpES  .    •         .  I     ••   ■  »/    1    . 

affiMmtiikk     fttlatad     jflffSor    1       «u      Fk  iKqml       1830^     J>  .   ia.«!   .  •  { abxt'ONli.  15 
%noN^m«;  ^  tDuUiflbruin  iZa*6.  ^  ^  r       I  1 

TUsiis  ppe  .o(4he  reiy  fioett  of  the  East  Indiaa  Orchiid^oes^;'  b/^it^  i|oFa^ta- 
nateti^,  its  floweoi  have  no  fragrance.  The  flowers  are  of  a  dgep  roae/c^lour^ 
SDOtU^  with  pwple,  and  form  a  cylindrical  raceme  about  9  lo,  loogi  i  llbe 
pl^t  w;is  ^st  discovered  by  Dr.  Roxburgh  in  8ylhet ;  bii^I)r>iWalUda  j^nd 
It  oK^/d^.  jxvw^i|9ins  of  Nepal,  near  She9poro»  n»  plant  has^flow^M  f^  '^^ 
collection  of  Messrs.  Loddigefi.  (Sert,  OrcA.,  part  iii.) 

^  This  beao^ul  littte  plant  was  figured  by  Dr.  lindley,  ini  part  L  of  hB'&iiof» 
Qpehidaoeum^  t.  5.  C  3. ;  avid  we  ftave  a  quotation  froni  his  description  of  k  in 
our  review  of  that  work,  Vol*  XIY.  n.  166.  The  plant  has^siace^beeaintrodnoed 
by  Ma  Gbrdner,  who  ibufad  it  on  the  Oi^gan  Nouhtakis^  and.  sent  it  hom'i  in 
WWv  (j»o^. -MagTi, Feb.)  ,  .,       =     -' 

'j-irA/dilNV.        'V      •.   ;.;  J         •'  ,  '•',-.  .r      [   :  ■/      fi'i'       .Ir.iu  I. 

^iWe«faave  already  mentioned  this  plant  in  our  Florieiiltunsd:'-9k)tice8,  V6i;&lVl 
pv  485;^'^  having  been  kicluded  by  Dr.  Lindley  in  his  Miusellnny,  It  inks  Isfasev 
flowered  at  Spcmortb,  fh>m  a  bulb  received  (bom  ML  Otto  of  Beriinytafad^is* 
figured  in  the  JSot,  Mag»  for  Februso'y.  *'Thi8  very  remarkable  pianti^Ays 
S&:W.  Jv  Hooker^  *'  though  its 'flower  is  delicate  and  beaud&V  dutoppoihtathe 
dxpeotation^  by  producing,' as  far  as  I  have  seen»  on  its  strone  and  tall^Btsniv 
ooly  oiie  blossom^  which  expands  before  Minrise^eVen  ioa  cuirk  roomy  land 
phsses  away  ere  noon.'' ('.So/.  Jlftf^.,  Feb.)  /ii'  l     .:' 

'  w^bi^^idaoees.  ^.' ' 

.'  >*f  t^pnima  Isoddtjgenknvm  Book.  Thtir^;  Sir  W.i.  Hooket  obssrvesj  Jsi^a. 
nbteKiible  new^geiiuB,  of  which  a  live  specimen  ki'fiower  has  b^n*  Kent  to 
Sjioffiiitk  by  Afr.  Loddi^,  as  he  states,  from  Valpaoraisd  9  being  the' first  bp»: 
tanthiform  plant  found  elsewhere  than  in  8outli  Afnca.**  In  a  ttfyte;  it  it 
dddttd  diat  Mr.  Loddiges  had  other  bulbs  in  the  house  at  the  same  tihie  that 
belreceived  the'ChiKan  biilbs;  so  that  h  is  possible  diere  ikia^  be  some  jnfis* 
take  an  to' the  native  country  of  the  Of  phOnema.  ■    '  '  >i '-• 

m  ■   li'iii'ii    ■  ;ii-'  irs-SB  .'<   -<•■-*  i<."_m> 

;  '  .'     ...  1  '......  \ 

Abz^.iIX.  a  SdectioH  6f.  standard  Pears  nnd  Appks  sutkAle  J^, 
small  Gardens  in  the  Clitnates  of  JLirnddni  Eduwurghf  and  DtMiri* 
'By  RoBEKtrTHOMiPsow,  of  the  Fruit  and  Kitchen-Oarded  Depa^^t- 
ments  in  the  London  Hortlcnlturil  Soeiety/s  Garden. 

Beino  frequently  asked  for  a  list  of  the  smallest  asunber  of  kinds  rof'a))ple! 
andi  pair,  tfttes^  whioh^  girown  as.  standards^  will  sttophr  tfaesci  ruaefiil<  firtiits 
throu^out  the  year»  we  have  generally  referred  to  toe  uidts  oontainsd  in  oun 
YoL  XL  p.  34< — 36. ;  but,  as  maciy  of  our  present  feadcilri  may  not  posseaa.  l^at 
volume;  and,  besides,  as  we  wish  tb  confine  the  selection  to  implesaad  pean^ 
mid  these  Of  as  few  kinds  as  possible,  we  again  apfiUed  to  Mr.  Theo^dii^'vM^ 
kindly  sent  us  what  follows.  'We  beg  the  particular  attention  of  onr/rehdersi 
to  Mr.  Thompson's  remarks,  which  on  this^  as  on  every  occaiiony(itiPe;:aDOGtf) 
valuable*  ••;-.•.  •   -     .      ;    \.   •■  .\j.u\  ifij];;: 

Lift  qf  Pears  adapted  for  Standards  in  the  CHmate  ofj^ondon^.,  \  ^  \,   l\'\^^ 

I  rCStroa  des  Oarmes  *>  ••  -  ripens  in  July< -:•  <'•  0'">'- 

**  L  Sommcr  St.  Geniiain  •  -       ^       —     At^at^ '^'  ■••if^ 


in  ihe::€^itki1^s^ I^nd^sEiiidmi^^^  dnd  IktUin.      im 


^>  riFoBdanfe  tPoiotoovut)  •'  «<.<-  ).i7  <»)i.  ir.  -.;;i  wripdiBftMi  SeptLiand  QtAi 

*  l_ Louise-Bonne  (of  Jersey)  -  -t.  :   .r^i    Okitobehii: 

o   r Marie  Louise!  xt         u  ^. 

H  Beiift^BdAc  J  -        .    -  •      T       '     .  -        -^  .  JfoT.^l^. 

■  Beurre  DieU  or  thp  Althorp  Crassane        -        —    '  itbvenibef. 
■'Oidtaif  Mbi'cdiu    '•'•"'  -    ■  '•'    •-   •■■■•    •  V     -^'■;^8v;^Vld'JatT/ 
•"'WinteuJWHs''     -''"-••..-••   u"   •  -^'^  NbV.'SbdPJati/^  •• 

"Iftfe^^Colorfrf'"'-    •-■..-■.■.■■•  .♦      •.—.    ^Wdr.feaJari:-!' 

Should  circumstances  render  it  necessary  to  limit  tTie  numlier  pf  trees  to 
sisiy  theraboYce  may  be  grafted, a9,  denoted  by  the  bfa^kets;  in. placing  ^^h, 
regard  was  had  to  the  growth  of  the  tree;    For  excmipie,  itlttHiM  be  improper 
to  wtak4h€i  Baunre  Di^l^  dinamblkfg  br<KidTl«av«dfioi!l»  i^ith  the ■  Winter  IMis, 
which>hBS'elfsider^¥ddd.and  nanrom!, leaves*  assinatluting'to  thi»se oC the  Fassfle-^ 
Cbintair^iwitkjtbeigiiQMKthiiofiilvhkhiit  <witt  Tery  n^laiJly  4:ofliwapOBd;  *<;  '  >!/  h  mm 
.iiThft>friiitjo£>lhb(Be9timtdfivBliq»X<)Ot  fiAQJ(w)>'b3r)(fafaifeS  itepaaitediid  niifooL 
dry  situation,  may  be  kept  for  a  month  longer  than  thej  ^^liodt  abotite  tiitSKA^ 
tioned.     Itie  very  early  summer  varieties  of  apples  and  pears  will  cuiiyVkdep 
a  few  days  ;  it  wouH.t^«fiefe||e  }^ff^f^My9fi^^^gfiQmtpaedtifQ^ 
composing  the  fourth  or  sixth  paitof^ati^e^  )of  \eaeb  kindi  aAd,by  so  doing, 
th^i:ALih]»#9»an'mWrSi«ntdcri^ifttie  real'  mfght  bfe  intlvn^oce^:  -Irt, dibvti/ it 
wmftd  bt  desirabte  to^  ^fmili  (the  atttumn  ivarietiios  .  fao  >  ais  kiw  tnees  ^.poa^le^. 
iaf  drder  td'Mve  sjpatt  ibk*  wlkote  fcnses  of  th6  itiore  valuable  late  ones..    : .  />  •  .U 

\Mdihbtir^iM'  BtMm. -^.The  preceding  aelecfiioniwifl  probably  he  ibutod.ljo. 
ssHteeedi'Hf'  dwa]:f8vin>'fli3!dficred  Qituntiona,  at  Ediobuxgh  dnd.XhiUlDl  Tf  ilr 
lib^Mf^ibedlof  c9norHeQbu\6  be  afforded  for  theroots^grett  advattages' lUNifld 
dirccueviwith  i^gbrd to botbilaxwui! And  bftaiting;;  or  a b<Hb(Hnii^ of ismall stories) 
would  likewise  prove  beneficia],  and  suth  catf  fre<]6Gntly.  beieasilyiprociffedbt 
The  bottoming,  whether  of  concrete  or  other  materials,  is  retxuBmeiided$Ato 
be'laid-fildiBQ^ Mth^ifoUcWiiig'  rca^ns,  l^e  KootaoT^Adr  and  aplpKe ti^ees 
hiive itt-teiukney (to  istr&e downwards  perpmidifiUlarly»  atAeagt.aiCosiMkttMst 
poTtionr!df^liiem$;<and  (hey(WdIlfi»d:th^  way  thtroiig^.tlto.lbod^maJtei^ialsvr(ti}f 
tliejr  reaek  the levit.whkh  thiese  'raateriald  were: Intended  to  guwd  thenifiKpaiy' 
thetcold.sufoaiDdl ;  <bttt»  when'ti  slope  ia  off^red^  th^y  wiHiibeDiorc  eAsi^viinduied. 
toiliDikreit/ityjabd.tbattQprQpOPtiQf  as  it  s«)pfQjMl^'thddioe8tii>n>bf  tbmrrmittHi 
ral  tendency.  In  the  case  of  c«ncr<$te>.  fx  CQw^ft  .the  mois  fsmamtiptwtato  itv^ 
but  it  is  nevertheless  advisable  to  give  it  a  slope,  otherwise  water  would  rest 
stagnant,  and  probably  acquu^e- acidity:  fkom-johitions  derived  from  the  soil 
above,  and  hence  disease  may  ensue.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  that 
perfect  <iniSittgeld&!uld  be  ctfect^d  exteridr  to^aiid  le^er  tksh,  ike  «dlra6e>dr 
the  <oflike£e^vor  the  Ap^toivof  the  s^atum  ,  a    ■   ^   •.)  .wv/ 

.  iFj^.jQiii4<urghj^W#?«  D^blin^  '^  wiUp^Qb!^y'li)e  fouHdjproper/fo/^tb- 
stitute  the  Althocp  C(|:^an9.^r^,tbe  BaM{i:4Pi^«and.HaAopi'«riioj^i9j)a^We 
for  the  Passe-Colmar ;  the  Ne  plus  Meuris  should  also  be  kept  in  view,  in  case 
tkiqc^lootiiKircelui  or  Basttt*  beorre  should  mot  succeed.    '  >    i.,.  ,  ;   ,.n  dil 
'iQrm  reooBsidflfidg  tbe;«bov6  UmiOed  seleetien,  it  has  beenithoogfat  flabi^able> 
toimention  isiBW  other  sbrts«  in  onler  that  Jthose'who)  ^choose  may^ipaiBessrii' 
ffOBiles  jnniqt)^^  evjBDatehoQgh  they  had  not  space  to  .increase  thbi  nnnlbbn^of 
t|!eeBi<;  3ft  .isukippessaryoto  observe,  that^  where  a^branch  isiito  bei)gBalked^'it. 
aMwldbe({C»t  dfif  id' waiter,  aft,  ^ or  a  iitt^e  afcovey  the  place  when  thegrfiftiiBr 
iBtehifadjio  be ^ inserted;  otherwise,  if  dela^^ed  till  iipHng,'when  th»  sdpiis' 
fbwdBgvtfaeri<ilburnui|Xji8>  often  killed  to  the  nextbraDch-^belew^-orio^me^ 
latent  bud,  so  that  the  graft  sometimes  does  not  take,  more  especially  >if  (the 
branch  be  large  ;,  pr,  if  it  does  form  a  union,  canker  generally  takes  {ilace.    If 
this  remark  he  attended  to,  and  if  the  operation  be  judiciously  performed,  no 
injury  whatever  wiU  result.    The  vigour  of  the  followiog.dorta^iofi  wilfch  the 
.flavour  is  likewise  excellent,  will  correspond  sufficieatly  nearr^ithtbat^of  the 
above,  which  are  included  by  the  brackets  1,  2,  and  3. :  — 
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Aston  Town    -  ntienB  hi  Oct.;  Nov.        tWmnfrte   -  Kpens'lh  bcfJ  " 
Comic  de  Lamy       —      Oct.  Burgermee^^     -^   '  ^M^:,  ^'"*  " 

^StleHiMt'o/AppUsJbriheCtamie  of  London: -^Jhuert'Si^        ^>  • 

(Ettfly  i4d  Margai'ct     -       '      -  '-  Hpens  ^  Ai^rt/    ^'^^'     '^•* 

DevonHhlrtOuarrenden'  :           -  .  '^     Aug.  aha^Serit.*';;;^" 

Oslin":    •       -           -      •     -  .  •■—     Aixl,  eM'B^.'^'^"'' 

8uttlm'6r golden  Pippin    -         '•  -  -     ■  —     Atig;  add  S^.  ' 

■ '   ItferW  Pfppin    •  *       -              -  -  — "  >8ept,  antf  0ct.-^''^''' 

'  f-WortiBlftjrTJpriirt      -'''*'      .  —   " iSfeptV tel^^Odtl^  "  "' 

'^   IKttgbPthePipphii ''. -  -  '  ^'  ' '-^     QS;^tid*'JWBV  ''^'^ 

»"'fHugW»'Sdiatiij'Plt)pitt -'■'  '-•    ■  "'  •-'  ''i-J'  IDtefeiiiid'Ffcb;'^''-^*'"' 

X  Pearson's  plate  -  '•         '^j-       ^L'"  l)efc.i4tid  M^hai'.^^^^ 

Ribston  Pippin      ^       ^- - s— .    —      Nov.  and  March.     . 

Downton  ^onpareil    -  -  -        —     Dec,  April,  or  May 

"  ':Siinhi^gh  hnd  Dt^blBt.  ^  lb  flitti^tiotiB  whtfre'tht^  RStikoll^^^Jl^in  &  UM&hi 
to  canker,  the  den0fi»ftkhUe  ^e^rbaiii'mayvbesdbslitufiBdj  land,  with  this 


Lai^e  ¥0)lotrBoagby«r  JBariy  Hanreat.  •<  ripeipa  ui.ihe.iiBBgiaiin^sliAjigiMit. 
Golldeii'ileiiiette''    •  '^ ''i  -  n -"«<i  -Mi.r.<,  •  ..)-^^    Ocftj  aMd' Jamvi.d  c-moi] 

8titt^)elt>Koiipareil  i  *<•  >i!  >-  '•.«*/.  ii  >  >'  i*  .<  ^.k-^-  -  i;(aniiand:jMarth*  noiij^t 
Bii|iKldi»k^ff'mnpfaKdl '"  "  -^r''  -  .  .v  ^  .  (.^ -.  JanL»•lUMlJi^pnil•i//  /-jiil 
tnd  N<kitiareil     '•    .*•  •      ■..*••.'    •;   ^  •     ■  •4-i    Jmu  aidiMaydu;- ^iiuux 

iw/  of  Kitchen  Apples  naiedfor  the  general  Climate  o/'.tflnfffl'V.'Iii  jj'^Ml. 

''^FfOih'il^;f&I16vdhg>dorC»-of  kit<*hleti:appletti  Suitable  ^brijie  geberaidftkate 
dP!fetto,i'«uppfyWay  b^^bmhidd'tbwiogho^theiyetfr^-- i'^jn  iit>>,'H 

/,ii.  (,:i..  .     ,n    <   ,i:  '     .     .  .   ,.'     ,        .^  ^  /..         ,.  ..   '      .-It, -n!j  Inez 

';).M|r'  j.HawithOrndeiii.  .>:  ',.•  .^  .■.  ...  j  '.,  -Alfre^^fi^  ".,..... i>:rjj  :f^oui 
.iu,-.i  .^.j'fuBlfrtbeiliiPippin.-X  -  ;.,...-  ••  ■  .1.  .(iHiBb^)liPelJ^eitf,.,.j.  3,j^j 
)ili  Bjftdfbrdtliire  PoirndKng /, .  .j....J^thqr(i,(9if^ffif}g.^  ,.„i 


)i  jji 


^9.a^i^f^Wlec4onfor  tKetliree  ^^^^^^^  1  regfit  tRaf  A/d^^feOTal 

or  Cooperative  means   liave  been  adopted,  for  enabling  us  to'i)^^ik^^mWH 
9^^mi  ^ffiM  m^m  P^.par.tif%r  kinds  of  friiit^,  i^V^xk  of  Itlhe  klH 
jieoipte  ,^om,Lond9n,,,  1  bavte^ addetf  som^  femarkii,  ^^JfV^^r^itLyn 
up  and  enforce,  if  you  please,  with  others  to  the  same  intent,  that '  or im- 
proyem/ef^  in  quj^tiyatipii  tyr  ^ttpition  to  tl|e  situation  of  tli(BTi(Jiirffe  ''SratfAWd 

hasj^^uif^  4p|>(es.tp^,^bunaance^^^  '^R^ff^i,  ■^rtPfr  ,5J?* 

tias  not  yet 

4ntef^Pflr^ 
recommend 


^urksr^n^  ,9i^mciep^t9Ji;ipen,>vneat  as,|ar.nQrtn  as  JVioravsnife  ^  and  Ib^iefe 
^^laJ;.j^y^eJ>llfn^t^^be  brqu^  ^^^V  ^^^P^'^^^'m^^^ 

varieties  oftne'apple  and  pear.  JBut,  ^^hilst  such  atmospheric  aa^ai{i:]^§spii^Vi1l, 
.fbjey  flr/^  ia,jP9st  sifu^oni,  cgunt^racted  by  the  na^un^^  cold'n'eSs  '.oP'^hft'^itit 
/^jl;  ^^hjB^^fSijthe.w^  arfjto .interrej;lp|.'''^^Iri  ^oft,  %V roots 

•W^ft'lh^  v?plat^a,'as  it  were,1&ora  their  colfl  bed, '  arid 'kepi  wkmff* Wl%- 
f^mf».f>^M^^mi .  l^?y  »?He  t.he  ^ufjject  of.ricli  and  cjeep.  bpijde/O^ 
It   can  be  ascertained  what   means  are  the  most  effective  towards  tn'e  la- 


banment,  ,pf  A^,  iM^t  aliDve  ■nit^tionedi /or,  e^tpgii;  [)fflhapa,.,witV  i^fgmd 

to  kitch^p  apples,  i(  w,  better,  to  here  a  large  quantity  of  BapjJjariqp  loalter 
in  small  compass,  than  a  large  acid  deTclopement,  occasioned  by  a  rich  but 
cold  soi>.^  ''la  Artier  timtw,  the  aionfcl  placed  dalles'  bdov'ttieir  fhiit 
trees,  but  si^Bie  Jnore  gfiecfiial  interpoaition  is  naceasarj^  ,  Jf  pe^,  for 
iiistaa<^,be|fpund  tfi  ripen  so  as  to  have  a  rich  flafour  in  spn^  soil^  a^^  bnly 
indiffec^tly' Iq  oth«ra,  all  other  circumstances  being  similar,  let  the.  na^t'ie  of 
both  ^g.  t!e,asc(a:tained,Bs  well  as  that  ofthesubstrafa,  and,  tb,e,differ^ce 
noted.  .  ^  spil  niodarately  rich,  and  adapted  for  imbibing  the  rifff  of  (1)^  sun 
to  a  coq^derablc  depth,,  is  undoubtedly  the  best.  Mj^ttimay.  be.iq^drer- 
tently  employed  toidiasuMte  this  gemal  heat,  and  frequa«tly\are  .HQ  ^  what 
progresanarben^a^ewittirc^Hrd  to  an  Opposite  flfoda  ot  proceeding,  »wl  the 
cont^g»if|ttreuilts„ipmejiiust  determine,  ''  '    ■[  ' 


A*3lM  X.iw^lvpe<M9maf;lu  ,/ini„t^„Jiipenfpg  of  Pfpr^^in.  .the  Yeprt 

■ill:  ((.j"^l,u.lte7r*»6a8fTOrfi8S9.n.,%.T-'iWV8Bfc,4i)n,,|, '.,,„,,..,   ,, 

of^e-tafS^M,t>iJqlaaw,  v^^)e»e^,  an^  bpai;a,,^93S.f^t"J<!?'M,'j'..i»S,,* 
standard ;  but  this  present  season,  qnite  contrary  to  my  calculattons,  as  I 
f«iU!tdtlftJhnt'yabtitlnoeripBpjowii«m'thfe'Cotd  aKd'irefi summer,  t^oE^ 
pears  have' dolne  iinb>  use- two  or  three  months  before  tber<miiltl'piMt«>t, 
and  are  navJ/'  dt  thiapiesenttime,  January  SOth,  quite  ripe,  •«diitlJM«4|>«rr 
fectiont'liMJ^'Diare  Juicy -and  higher-flavoured  than  I  tirar.  |ta«t¥(l  tbeot 
They  veHe''fAtb«edi«om  youn^  standard  trees,  growliig  in  a'V'inuiLiawdy 
loam,  Bubiiciirpkwe  sand.  The  fruit  from  the  same  trees,  last  yoariri/MZ)  Vtre 
not  fit  for  the  table  till  June,  1838,  and  some  of  them  were  preserved  without 

difficultyWlJkly.  ■'■■     '  *"■■■■ ■>''  ■''■^'  '■■■■  -  '''■■'■  >■  ^  ■  ?-  ■    ■  .  1 

■itiOtKt^t.Jvifon^anAktVr^ttiWf^t^^iSi*^*  DownUapi  SeedIipg,,(M  fSi. 
Haconhadno  more-ctodOtM'ifMjEU^ifiglitiffpm^Sftodt  tbaii  4hc.  baker  in  vf^qfe 
yard  the  original  tree  grows,  planted  by  noone  knows  whom,  or  wheiij  may, 
most  certainly,  be  litine<]'o^e  of  the  finest  pears  knoVn.  '  1^'Aiit  ripened 
this  seas4ii''*«7^learty";h'Deuember,  scarcely  keepings  tiH'Chrittmas,  from 
young  stiiHdttHltfe^/ K/ordinary  seasons,^!»fliie^eflPlia>-6tifi*t  the  table 
ij'    '       '  '  "  J'.     No  fruit  can  be  more  delicipus, 

J  handsome  ,a3''niR-^IiiM'"(>^i;hne 

J  liap^  and  colour,  '  '^e  ti^eis'pSft- 

las  proted  'sdfti  dry,  rind  WOi'thlfcW, 
J  an^arl^  blooitiet'.knd'lMblt- 16  be 

ost  ejtcdlenlvarietVfiafcy,  Mdl^ 
,j  aids  was'ln  perferttm  tKi  j-ciftiB 

I  (yknJ'pt'olificrarietV.     '      ''   '' '; 

it'pear,  remMably  fiill  efa  Snga^ 
J  ,  Vithstandme  '^e  shtiftr  'ft*>^'  of 

J  efies.   ■-"'"■  "  ■■■    '"  ■  '"■■■""■■i>-i 

e  yax^  'suKcftslrtiy,  'aHMis  tt(,tWe 

¥  cBTly.  "  TM*  is  ore  too«'jpttci> 
\  i'triowrif  tint  iVot  by  imj  nftimffc 

[J  you%  standards  appear^'tf-tht*v 

]j  h^ ki^ow^' tltefti  quite'ripeih'tlit 

,  dtiouS  silmritrtiifteWba'wWH  fitJlo 

I'feV^hfe'iailti'alvttertroWt-.  •  For 

;  Biia'W-good';  if'hBspfoi'WrtMitta 

j  eifellthe*  tirtbygtiAe'SoaSOHsJ' 
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Bmn^Sdie  i«  uot  «Q  abundant  bearer  while  the  ti'ee  k'5^ng;  buta 
b%hlj  flavour  «nd  delrcious  pear.  Last  season  it  waa  fit  for  the  table,  in  tfie- 
b^ionkigof  Ndyember;  this  aeatoii  it  i^etuned  ita  flavoQr  and' jtd^^  till  th4 

g^^^,   .     ,1  :.*.'!  1     ■  .  I     1/    ,-     .  ..   :  1.     .    1    .■  ;:.ijn 

"■  ^}D0idi^9dfifi»  «f  Jiifke^\  ii  Hho  a  Nd^einber  pear.  My  nbtes  fbr  'Nbv^mb^r^ 
1837,  say,  "juicy  and  medium-flavoured;**  but  thfs  seai^on;  I  gati^  it/uo^ 
iiUHUfldd  praise,  iu  tbie  <bir  fmlt  wf  VttkA  produced  Were  dttfto  d^Ucibu^.  'JTlus 
Vartety  Wootts  too  eariy  for  cold  apringa.  .   t^  .    ^3 

J  '"6!/Mir  Mdrdtitu  nay  be  tailed  a  Cbnstteaa  pear.  These  two  last  sedaona^^ 
P^dHpett,  ow^  to  tlie  want  cif  sun,  and  our  usual  atntotspheric  wa^io^  not 
tftore^tban'Mr  df  the*  produte  oi  tty  nnbi^roiis  stafidards  hliir^^'ftBd  ^' 
i^.' lyeckOfl  this  pear  ineKnad  to  betamewi^  r^sipid.  It  f9rms  a  rol^ust 
attd'habdfeoiiiertree,  feven  ftfUhe  most *bld  and  ehiyey  66ihi.*  *  •    '  '     '': 

'  yy^Bmt'^e  4e€timaumt>nt  may  be  called  the  <*  Hiwthorden,*  '(alluinff  tO^ 
thttl'W^l ^Mo#n  pfotffie  foMs^  of  the  april^  of  thM  nanfe)  bPp^.  Ithears, 
ii|]lufrdani!}y  everywhere,  at  all  ages,  and  under'  any  circi^stances ;  anObr 
Octobferi'fii  a  very  handsomei  and  very  delicious  peatc.  Pbr  a  •^Coctiafey 
gttWteh"  H*^'iriva!tt*ble,  bearing  Well  in  poth.   "'*  '^  '  '      "  "'    ;'  "r 

Th^sori^i  Pemf,  for  all  auttortnai  pear,  is  quite  irdrthjr  of  cpttSvatJoil,^;*Wifi' 
^asort.'thfes^peart  were  reihdrkably  Juicy  and  high-iJa^ured,  tfridJitWiSff 
ttiUe  thi^  Whol^ of^NoilMttber.  IJik^mbdt  oftheh^W ^peaTii;  this  i^  hWd^l  th'^ 
^nes,  evtett%tIhe»^oMest!soll,  growing  rrcfely.withbul;  canker.      ■    ''•'''^'^^ 

The  m^ufmki,  idttiit  db  Ma!ines,V^^t^  d*Hivei;^  like  Haidt^'y4diS>ai;' 

by  every  owner  6f  ^'garden.    It  besgrs^elFW^!' 


iseas6n<,'th^s^pea!rs  Were 
ttiUe  thi^  Whol^ofVoilMl 
tttea,  even  %  the '^oldest' soil/  growing  freely,  withoul;  canker. 

pttT^bW,  onght  to  blfifplantfed 

standard,  though  thefhiit  ^  rather  atnall ;  but' nothing  can  be  m^re  delicioii^' 

than  iWa  ditolrrfJkf t>«*^,  duHilg  the  wfcole  of  Jantiary.  ^  ...... t  nor  ^ 


The  Althorp 
s^itifi  v^lkbte 


CroMsqne  approaches  the  last  very  nearly  iu  excejlence/luii* 
in  Jts  dttie  cfT  ri^iug.    last  season'  they  kept  weB'mlhe 


p^kr» ,  '♦,..»     A— 

till  Pebfuai*y;  though  not  tcry  juicy' oi*  high-flavoured, it  ought  to  bep^^riiM ; 
ih^r^  bartEe*n1at^iy  in  soils  and  situation^  unfdivotlirable  t6  thi^  ^et  varietief.     ' 
R'  mlay  fen*  proper  t6  i-emaft,  that,  as  th^  lieHod  oT'ritJeniug  dnd  qu^iW' 


yAinf^(Kl^*^  On  the  cultivation  ofliiShdipir'satiw^^ms^dH-Oiii^^^        , 
, .( >     .:By  W^ H»R*«j  Nurfeei-jrwaK'aiid  ISeettswahi  Stlrtkga*^;\^  '";>*^'* 

M.  ]^osg«,(su|>eiciQteQji^nifc  lof  .tJ^f)  gAi;d^s  of  tbekiogiof  Wh^eiphiiiffgi^  bam 
mftdeiinifrn^rQys  eiEpOrimeiits  for  ^mwi^tye^iiB  onia^ljni^ailasin^'OKotieBpailt^, 

Astandar4  tree  of  this  variety,  which  we  have  at  Payswat^r,  and  of  nififi^' 

.M'ldH/.,  ha!d  borne  freely  eV-dryttii^ 


tlWre^il^=il"pOTtriit  itt  the  ,  .      ^  ^  t       r 

piahted;!h  18fe4^.  Th^' fruit  ha*  been'  invariably high-lfl^buW J. it" irfiiJ^bfe^' 
fcQtion  now  (Feb,  lOv),aDd  as  dellck)U«  aii  iri  ahy  precediwg  seaiifit,  ^licTibiP 
i8"*16farti  dii  fr^V^i  the  shuattoh  opin,  Init  liurrotinded  by*  ^oBtertiaiilhptoiste. 
It!  iis  a'  chaa^cti^i^iif  of  the  pear,  hbwfever,  a&  V'an  Mdni  has  oWerv^ed 'tb  lirbw^^ 
better''fri''Andaib6tft'tbwft^,'AanaAy  other  fruit  "tree,  6kJ:?ept,  berhab^!^  Httfj 
f!|  irtid  'the  ftrtilb^l^ry; '  ^l^rice  ^he  afcdVfe  'wad  Written,-  Wfe  tin'^rjtttntf^ Watt  W^ 
MtiMiersOf  ©anterbury  has  tWty  varieties  of  the  Glodt  *iiioiteau- j  8be}  WKtK' 
^ms  to^big  id^wtieAl  Wltfr^he'kf«d6f  ^ch^wi^  htkve'  a^iy&di  Ikk^^tsSH^  mM 
morceau  de  Cambron.  —  Cond, 
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ju/h^  t^  fTHirse  of  Mrhkli  one  pkx^l  JifA^rMt)iF^«fit^ct«d  peculifM!j\at- 
ifipthl^,^he,fom^inmthe  reports  of  traveUora  in  CbHei.Uiat'H  ia  wQaiUTaUd 
inftifl^jcountry  a&  a?i  oleiferon^  plant,  and  a».exodlonti>il  U^xtrartedfir^HP  U^ 
diiring  the  last  few  years,  M.  Bosch  has  given  this  plant  a  fair  trial  on  a  l^rge 
scale^.at.o^siderahl^  ^ena/^^  and  the  reBiJ^ta  <kf  this  trial  kave  iu^pu^ed  his 
liiost  jpijgaine.expectationi  '  \''    ' 

.  [^ke  plant  Is  an. annual  be|ox\giQg  to  the  natural  order  €omp6sit89,  attaining 
the  neight  of  from  l'|  hi  to  2  ft. ;  it  agrees  with  etery  rotatian  «f  cropsi  Mii 
su<;c^9.ds  in  £^ljsK)i^,  provided  they  are  n^her  too  humid  nor  too  stiff  And 
tiding';  hut,  in  a  rich  spil,  if  the .  ne§^siMry  ^ct?  he  given  to  the  plant  ^<9 
spread  opt  i^s  hraoches,  It  attains,  the  b^est  perfection^  The  pvoper  «e$i80i| 
fprlg^Y^ing  jd.  .eU)ier  iu  Octoher,.or  the  spviim^  end  the  necessary  qn^tity.of 
seeds  required  lot  an  4cre  depend^  vpon  the,  eoi|di(iQA  of  theiS^>  apdcVtan/fn 
fxqj^^Ali^,,tf>  ^If^ ;,  hpt  it  is,  o£ /fences  advisable  to  sow  a  httle  mw^  th^9  is 
^"tiiaV^jwa^  unforeseen  a«eideat&whu;h  v^  hapim 

fo'  tn^seeoa  bcifpke  ,g^rm}natio»,  fthe  young  plants  ara  npt  dai^Agpd.'^ 
spi|D|g;^|^oBt^ ;  ^Qf  a£^  .the^.Jiahiei  to  be  attacked  by  animals  or  insects*. i  If 
spring  sowing  be  preferred,  the  ground  miHt  he  well  prepared  in  the  autMnip^ 


knoM^  by  the  change  of  their  colour  from  green  to  black,  the'plantaefe  eiih^, 
c^f^oi^jafis^,  ^p!^ound,  or  ptUled  >np.  by  the  voots»  and  laid  on' the  gjrwnd.for 
^fyjPSl  ^t^  whuh  thf^  ar/^  treated  like  rape*  The  seeds.  how«vei;p.iniMSt 
not  remajn  lopg,  pefore  tljicy  are  threshed  oiit ;  becaii^  the  glutiqeup  fit^Iks^ 
when  heaped  up,  soon  begin  to  ferment,  a^d  will  do  the  greatest  daipiigeiV^.the 
speds.  ,,.(',..•.  ♦  '        '. 

'  Th'e^produce  of  oxxi^  Wirten^burg  9cre  containing  38,^00  square  feetamounts^ 
aceordui^.ta  theinatur/e  of  the  soil„  ^d,  the  condition,  of  the  plants^  to  fpon^ 
4  to  6^'  scHe^  (jbusnels)  of  s^.  One  scheffel  weighs  ivom  1 94  Ih.  to  208  lb«; 
and,  ^oin,  th^t  quantity  from.  68  lb.  to  70  lb.  of  oU  have  been  oht«ined,>,ac- 
cprmni^.tQf  fiil^  trials  that  were  made  in  several  mills  of  difiesexi|t  construction^ 

'|A^({^^i^  to  acJ^pncal  ^malysisi  100  parts  of  the  Madia  oil  consist  d[  45 
par^s'(|f  o]ei;ii^,(or  i$uid  p^t  of  the  oil),  40  of  stearine  (the  mucilage,  of  i^t;ty 
pajjt),  and  Id  of  glycerine. (or  sweet  solid  part,  a  honey4ike<and  gju^iiMus 
s^pstah(:e).  ThJ3  oil  does  not  congeal  at  19*^  below  Eeaumur,,  but  onlji^of^ 
doqj^^^  a,lfttle  le^s  duid,  which  makes  it  an  incomparable  substance  for  keeping 
au^Q^'o^  jqa^hii^es.  in  order ;  and  there  can  likewise  be.  a  solid  and  weU 
latneni^  soap  ^ade  of  it .  That  it  may  be  advantageously  use^  ,in  clo^ 
niahu/agtories  hjaa  b^n  proved  by  experiments  already  n^ade»  by  whjicb  it  w^ 
found  preferable  to  the  olive  oil,  which  had  been  previously  used.  The 
produce  of  this  annual  oil-plant,  if-  compared  ^th  that  of  the  rape  and  the 
poppy,  leads  to  the  following  conclusions  : — 

Xh$i\'^M^^h)$b'atlxuns  ita^pbHI^tiiKi  ody\iit  the  efecont^  yeat/produfees 
from  4  t9<;$|j8cheflW  of  need  per  wpe^  andhutiseltlom  siWce^  well.  One 
scheffel  oif  rapeseed  gives  96  lb.  of  oil ;  therefore,  one  acre,  in  the  space  of 
Iwdyeai»^|i»<dil6es480lb.  ofoil,  wHiehmakei^foiroheyear940lb.     ^    >' 

« ^lOniejanie 'SO  wnj  with  poppies  ^vee^fVoitfej^tb  9schef^l  of  seed;  Itom'Jeftie. 
of  which  are  obtained  88  lb.  of  <^,  which  gives  a  produce  of  364  Ih*  per  acre 

^jQne  a^r^^  cultivated  with  M^^iia  satlva,  which  ripens  generally  toward^  th(e 
eiui  o^: Jjily,  pr,Qdnx;e9  from  4  to  6|  schetfel  lof  seed.  One  scheffiil  giyes  6@  lb* 
oif.^V^^^^^'^^i  ^^^beSel  make  a  produ^ 

.^Fof. ^l, these  iTeasonsv  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Madia  sativa  will  soon  take 
t^^,pl^fe  ,in  our  ^gr^ultqre,  to^  which,  by  its  usefulness,  it  is  justly  entith?dj 
a^  i«hic(i»  alsq,  ,our  sovereign  (the  king  of  Wirtembuig)  has  already  a^ 
ki^pfwtfi^l^exj^h^^ri^^varding  with  a  gold  medsd  the  merit  of  M,  Bosch, ' in;  mtroj^ 
dji^giifig  a  ,plant,u^to  ,$eld  culture  which  promises  to'  become  .  uncompMnljr 
ui^^^  i^^..9n})f  tQ.,Qur  agriQulturej  hat  to  our  manufiictures  ^d  trades...  To, 
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make  this  importuit  article  u  general  ai  poasibU,  I  have  a  qoantitv  of  its  teed 
for  sale ;  and,  for  the  coDTcmeDce  of  the  EDgliah  agficultuiists,  I  have  made 
an  offer  to  Mr.  Cbailwood  to  undertalce  the  sde  of  it  in  Enghuid.-  "'  " 
Hec.  30.  1836. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.  General  Notices, 

A  Stonew^xe  Chvm,  of  which  &.  2*.  is  a  perspective  view,  has  lately  been 
inveDted,  or  brou^t  into  notice,  Dy  Mr.  Deiiiel  Chambers,  of  Carey  Street, 
London.  In  form,  and  in  the  maoaer 
of  using,  it  is  in  every  respect  the  same 
as  the  patent  boi-«hurn  figured  in 
page  1040.  of  the  second  edition  of  our 
Encj/cl™<Edia  of  AgricuUvre ;  but  the 
(freat  advanta^  of  the  present  inven- 
tion ia,  that  being  made  of  earthenware 
It  IS  much  easier  kept  clean  and  sweet 
than  when  raade  of  wood.  The  size  of 
that  of  which  we  have  given  a  figure, 
is  the  smallest  that  is  made  ;  and  it  frill 
chum  BO  small  a  quantity  as  half  a 
pound  of  butter  at  a  time.  As  this 
chum  from  being  made  of  earthenware 
b  rather  too  heavy  for  being  lifted  up 
I  and  emptied,  (here  is  a  small  hole  on 
one  side  near  the  bottom  (indicated 
in  the  figure),  to  let  off  the  butter- 
milk ;  wTiich  hole  is  easily  stopped 
with  a  common  cork.  The  lid  has  a 
rebate,  as  shown  at  a  in  the  figure,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  milk 
from  splashing  over  during  the  operation  of  churning. 

We  have  much  pleasure  in  noticing  this  invention,  because  it  will  not  only 
greatly  contribute  to  cleanliness,  and  to  the  Bweetness  of  the  butter  produced, 
but  also  to  lessening  the  labour  of  the  dairymaid  in  scalding  and  scourii\g. 
In  Germany,  there  are  small  churns  of  the  common  plunge  kind,  made  of  china- 
ware,  in  wnich  a  small  quantitjr  of  butter  may  be  churned ;  but  the  labour  in 
churning  with  a  plunge  chum  is  much  more  disagreeable  than  that  of  churning 
with  the  patent  chum,  whether  formed  of  earthenware  or  wood,  —  C<md, 


Art.  II.     Foreign  Noticet. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  i.  1838. — You  will  receive  with  this  a  root  and  some 
seedof  the  Kuhniafupatoriuii^i,  avcry  scarce  plant  in  this  vicinity.  Ihaveonly 
.seen  a  few  in  a  location  about  two  miles  above  the  city,  on  the  immediate  north 
bank  of  the  river  Schuylkill.  Theplants  that  I  obtained  the  seed  from,  I  grew 
in  pots,  and  they  flowered  well.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  seen  the  flower. 
Dr.  Torrey  says  the  flowers  are  white;  with  me. they  were  cream-coloured, 
which  appears  to  be  the  diflerence  between  theta  and  the  eupatoriums.  It 
would  make  a  good  border  plant,  though  rather  coarse,,  yet  .of  some  con* 
sequence  to  a  botanical  collection  from  its  scarceuess.  It  growa  on  ft  dry 
gravel,  which  has  very  little  soil  amongst  it. 
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iMenigiVMitb  %'ctlilDli'ii:ncT«ribcfbre]p<*ae»edi'(duoe  thecleolion'or  tCiratB 

Jtmq^^^sq.j^oitlie^rasiddDcjv'B  «i]cisliuu»iof.£ne  JcuUmCednatetot  andihi^ 
forensic  .attajnmenu,  which  have  placed  him  at  the  bead  of  his  fCofesMon,  so 
that  few  or  none  are  superior  to  him  in  the  country.  Since  the  report  of 
last  yew's  wthiWtbn,  we  have  had  mi  secession  of  two  unateurB  and  two 
practice  men,  in  erecting  Btoves  and  green-housefi  in  this  city.     Dr.  Wood, 

Jirofessor  of  )ia94ria]iB»<ligHjii|  4i«'  Penni^Vfiliia  }Jn|vtr^t9^i  niaking  a  col- 
ection  of  tropical  medical  plants,  bb  well  as  native,  which  will  be  of  great 
advantage  to  the  Btuden^.,.^^ip  l^i^ef.^e  fast,  ,fi)|bg  up;  besides,  he  has 
&C.  The  other  amateur.  General 
■e^Th9Ufss^,fill,«)  .Tsitlf,  ™fUt  fine 
5es,||ip  Iiimiig,  purchase  maay  oC 
^emon  Hill,  who  had  the  best  col- 
icr.  The  practical  men  are  Messrs, 
som^  fine  tbuBet.  -  Thej  are  very 
r  the  public,  ^om  their  strict  in- 
JJection  of  exotics  is  fine,  an4  &• 

la^fine  treat  fn  "Beting^  many 

:.  the  Clusia  klha^'lCfDTinga  ptery- 
m^nia,  Cameralria  latifdlia,  Law- 
Tatifftlia,  ^sclepiai  gigantea.  Hum 
ifdlia,  aiui^some  plants  of  CaricB 
'ith  stf»iSi:ft]m  6  in.  to  8  in.  in  cif- 

all  sUn^j^r.  I  saw,  besides,  ten 
i^d^ne  of  thera  unnamed,  a  very 

a  Corypha  umbracuUfera,  Elie'iil 
:a,  Arecm  mont^na,  C^^dta  itrens, 
plants  of  Adansonia  digit^ta.     In 

Brugmbtrats- Wfi£ina[)iA  ife-'»»MC- 
een  here  in  flower  smce  1830,  anJ 

lowered  freely, 
...    ,_«r.  $mit'   ■ 
:ivcd'from  Soutjii 'America  ; 


here.  ^Mr.  $mith  has 


'.'  ile'iias  been  very  Successful ii 
6a  ats6.  raised  some  very  superior 

bhe'6^your'last  year'^'lJ"umbers, 
bad  raised  a  variety  of  the  Epigce'^a 
repens  with  pink  flowers.    Are  you  aware  that  that  is  the  colour  in  general 
in  the  natural  state,  a  white  vs^tybeii;gY^ryf^c^ppon?  —  X  F. 

We  shall  be  particnlarlV  obliged  to  this  correspondent,  if  he  will  let  us  hear 
from  him  frequently.  Mr.  H.  I^t^  j^^l^^if^[tl)9Toot,  at  the  time  (Feb.  18.) 
this  letter  was  sent  to  the  printer.—  Cond. 


-•^TBIfitimHaig*  of^9UltayiAll'trAmg^(nllb4<mfit/filltiii'ta'Somei^t  Garden. 
-"(Thtf'foBowtog'ls  anextretttfroM  thilBaiwlfctit  Jl^gidiwift*  FeUrimry.]'— ^ 
All  who  are  interested  in  the  cultivd(i*rt'bf'estltttl(Ktlta'wn^W  ^dloleaMt 
Vol.  XV.  —  No.  108.  l 
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that  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London  are  aboat  to  erect  a  most  extennve 
conservatory  iu  the  garden  at  Chiswick.  The  range  will  be  nearly  500  ft^ 
long,  running  east  and  west,  with  a  front  both  to  the  north  and  south.  Tlie 
roof  will  be  constructed  entirely  of  iron,  glazed  with  patent  sheet  glass,  and 
will  have  the  form  of  a  Gothic  arch.  The  west  wing,  rather  more  than  180  ft. 
lone,  and  27  (I.  high,  has  been  contracted  for  by  Messrs.  D.  &  E.  Bailey  of 
HoTborn,  and  will  probably  be  completed  by  the  middle  of  May,  The  whole 
range,  when  executed,  will  be  one  oi  the  most  extensiye  in  the  world.  No 
association  of  individuals  has  ever  introduced  so  laige  a  quantity  of  beautifid 
and  useful  plants  into  this  country,  as  have  been  procurecl  by  the  funds  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  London ;  but  those  plants  have  necessarily  been 
confined  very  much  to  hardy  species,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of 
extensive  glass  houses.  It  is  now  to  be  expected  that  green-house  and  stove 
plants,  especially  the  former,  will  become  a  great  object  of  attention  widi 
the  Society ;  the  effect  of  which  will  doubtless  be,  to  improve  the  ornamental 
character  of  tender  plants  in  the  same  degree  as  that  of  hardy  collections. 
Few  persons  know  how  many  objects  are  within  their  reach,  the  beauty  of 
.which  is  far  beyond  anything  now  in  our  gardens,  and  that  only  require  space 
in  which  to  grow  them.  QBot.  Reg.,  1839,  Month.  Cliron.,  p.  17.)  This 
information  is  to  a  certain  extent  gratifying ;  but,  when  we  consider  that  the 
kitchen-garden  department  is  in  a  great  measure  given  up,  that  the  unique 
collection  of  ananas  is  sold,  and  that  the  experimentel  ground  is  now  turned 
into  a  botanic  parden^  we  conCbss  it  does  appear  to  us  a  most  unjustifiable 
mode  of  disposmg  of  the  income  or  credit  of  the  Society.  In  our  opinion, 
one  of  the  prindpeu  objects  of  the  Society  ou^t  to  be,  to  have,  in  the  kitchen^ 
garden  department,  specimens  of  all  the  best  varieties  of  culinary  vegetables ; 
including  all  the  new  sorts,  whether  originated  in  Britain,  on  the  Continent, 
in  America,  or,  indeed,  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  value  of  these 
new  sorts  ought  to  be  tested,  and  made  known  to  the  public  from  time  to 
time.  The  Society,  as  we  think,  ought  to  publish  a  catalogue  of  culinary 
vegetables,  with  all  their  synonymes,  in  the  same  manner  as  they  have  done  a 
jQruit  catalogue ;  which  FruU  CeUalogue,  every  one  knows,  has  been  of  immense 
service  to  the  country.  In  short,  the  fruit  department  of  the  Sodety,  and  the 
scientific  examination  of  the  young  gardeners,  are  the  redeeming  points  of 
the  establishment.  It  may  be  said,  that  varieties  of  cuGnary  vegetables  are 
continually  changing,  and  that,  as  kinds  of  cabbage,  peas,  spinach,  &c.,  which 
.are  considered  the  best  at  one  time,  in  a  few  years  give  place  to  others  that 
are  reckoned  better,  a  catalogue  could  not  be  of  permanent  use.  W^ajlbw 
this ;  but  we  consider  it  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  for  keeping  up  the 
kitchen-garden  department.  Such  a  catalogue  as  we  have  recommebdfid 
would  only  occupy  a  few  pages,  and  might  easily  be  rendered  efficient  by  fire* 
quent  editions,  as,  indeed,  there  ought  to  be  of  tlie  fruit  catalogue. 

By  displaying,  in  the  kitchen-garden  of  the  Society,  well-grown  specimens  of 
all  the  best  culinary  vegetables,  conspicuously  named,  gentlemen  and  their 
gardeners,  as  well  as  the  innumerable  persons  about  London  who  visit  the 
gardens  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  would  see  them,  and  be  able  to  order 
nrom  their  seedsmen,  or  to  ask  for  from  their  greengrocer,  kinds  which  ^ey 
had  previously  known  nothing  of  but  the  name,  and,  perhaps,  not  even  that. 
By  briefly  describing  all  these  varieties  in  a  catalogue,  a  similar  result  would 
take  place  with  respect  to  gardeners  living  at  a  distance  ;  and  the  best 
varieties  would  thus  come  far  sooner  into  general  cultivation  than  they  do  at 
present.  What  gardener,  for  example,  would  continue  sowing  those  miserable 
little  peas,  the  frame  and  the  Charlton,  while  he  could  procure  any  of  the 
large  succulent  early  kinds,  such  as  Bishop's  early  dwarf,  the  dwarf  &n, 
&c.  In  many  parts  of  the  country,  the  Upsal  cabbage  is  still  considered  the 
best  early  variety,  by  persons  who  know  nothing  of  Knight's  early  varieties, 
and  others  which  are  grown  by  the  market-gardeners  at^ut  London.  Who 
would  sow  the  common  spinach  that  had  ever  seen  theFlanders  variety  ?  And 
so  on. 
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.'  Howev^  interesting  house  plants  may  be,  they  can  only  be  obtained  by 
persons  possessing  large  establishments ;  and  it  must  be  allowed  that  hardy 
plants,  wnether  ligneous  or  herbaceous,  useful  or  ornamental,  are  of  most  im- 
portance to  the  country  in  general ;  and,  therefore,  the  introduction  of  these 
ought  to  be  considered  of  paramount  importance,  not  only  with  reference  to 
the  general  good,  but  to  tne  specific  object  for  which  ttie  Society  was  in- 
stituted, as  appears  by  their  charter  and  the  earlier  volumes  of  their  Trant* 

These  things  being  attended  to  in  the  first  place,  as  being  the  main  objects 
for  which  the  Society  was  instituted,  the  introduction  and  culture  of  house- 
plants  would  afterwards  be  just  and  proper.  At  present,  we  consider  it 
altogether  unjustifiable ;  though  we  confess  that  it  is  not  without  some  pain 
that  we  express  our  disapprobation  of  the  Society's  proceedings  in  so  decided 
a  manner.  We  do  it,  however,  with  the  most  perfect  good  feeling;  to  all  the 
parties  concerned,  and  sunply  because  we  consiaer  it  our  duty  to  So  so.  We 
nave  not  the  least  idea  that  our  suggestions  will  be  attended  to ;  because  that 
would  imply  a  complete,  reformation  in  the  manner  of  conducting  the  Society's 
affairs,  and  the  members,  and  the  public  generally,  are  much  too  indifferent 
about  the  matter  to  take  the  trouble  sufficient  for  that  purpose.  Things,  we 
suppose,  must  go  on  as  they  are,  till  by  some  means  or  other  the  pockets  of 
the  members  are  touched,  and  then  a  reform  will  be  generally  called  for,  and 
obtamed. 

It  has  more  than  once  been  suggested  to  the  Society,  in  this  Magazine, 
that  they  might  do  something  towards  the  introduction,  into  our  public 
vegetable  markets,  of  blanched  succory  leaves  during  the  winter  season.  This 
most  wholesome  and  agreeable  salad  is  in  common  use  by  the  humblest  in- 
dividuals, throughout  the  whole  winter,  in  Belgium,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
Continent,  and  would  surely  form  a  most  desirable  auxiliary  vegetable  in 
Iiondon».and  in  our  large  manufacturing  towns.  By  oiTering  premiums  for  the 
largest  quantities  brought  to  market,  the  Society  might  be  the  means  of  in- 
troducing this  salad  into  general  use ;  and  we  would  ask  whether  even  the 
introduction  of  this  simple  vegetable  would  not  be  more  in  accordance  with  the 
intentions  of  the  founders  of  the  Society,  than  the  introduction  of  expensive 
house  plants.  The  culture  of  the  truffle  and  the  morel,  in  our  opinion,  also 
deif erves  ,the  attention  of  the  Society  ;  though  it  is  clear,  after  what  we  have 
sud  on .  the  subject  in  our  preceding  Volume,  that  the  mans^ers  of  the 
institution  think  otherwise. 

Having  entered  our  protest  against  the  present  pitfsuits  of  the  Society,  we 
have  done  our  duty,  and  thereby  satisfied  our  own  conscience.  —  Cond, 
^Gdnyvk  hurifblia, —  Seeds  of  this  interesting,  hardy,  evergreen  shrub  have 
been  distributed  by  the  Horticultural  Society,  so  that  we  trust  so  very  de- 
sirable an  addition  to  our  evergreens  will  soon  find  its  way  into  nursery  com- 
merce. Cones  of  the  Ocote  pine  of  the  Mexicans  (  ?  P.  oocdrpa  Schiede,  or  P, 
Teocbte  Lamb. ;  Arboretum  Briiannicum,  p.  2266.),  seeds  of  il^rbutus  densiflora, 
Prunus  CapoUm  (Capulin  of  the  Mexicans),  and  C7ratie^gus  mexicana,  have 
also  b^en  distributed ;  together  with  seeds  and  bulbs  of  some  green-house  and 
herbaceous  plants.  The  whole  were  sent  from  Mexico  to  the  Society,  by 
their  collector,  M.  Hartweg.  —  Cond. 

Importation  of  Cdcti^  Orchidece,  4rc.  —  A  very  large  collection  of  Cacti  has 
juflt  been  received  from  the  Spanish  Main,  from  the  collector  sent  thither  by 
Messrs^  Lowe  &  Co.j  of  the  Clapton  Nursery,  and  Thomas  Harris,  Esq.,  of 
Kingsbury.  Nearly  at  the  same  time,  another  large  collection  arrived  from 
MexicQ,  and  was  divided  between  the  Kingsbury  collection,  and  that  at 
Woburn  Abbey.  The  collector  sent  ont  by  Mr.  Harris  and  Messrs.  Lowe  and 
Co.  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  active  ever  employed ;  and  he  has  the 
advantage  of  Mr.  Henchman's  previous  knowledge  of  the  routes  which  he  is. 
to  take  i  of  Mr.  Beaton's  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  C&cti ;  and  of 
being  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  Clapton  manner  of  packing,  the  most^ 
essential  qualification  of  a  botanical  collector.     This  collector,  whose  name  is 
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Charles  M'Kensie,  arrived  in  the  Spanish  Mun  in  the  first  week  of  SepteinBer, 
and,  by  the  middle  of  November,  had  gathered  and  packed  between  600  and 
700  plants  of  C&cti,  Orchidese,  &c.,  with  a  large  assortment  of  seeds,  roots,. 
&c.,  including  a  dwarf  J?uph6rbca,  of  elegant  habit  and  beaudfiil  foliage.  All 
these  arrived  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  preservation  ;  indeed,  the  cereuses 
and  melocactuses  are  as  tresh  as  when  gatnered,  although  almost  wrecked  off 
the  coast  of  Ireland,  and  detained  between  Cork  and  Liverpool  nearly  five, 
weeks  during  the  late  frosts. 

The  following  articles  from  the  Kingsbury  portion  of  the  above  importations 
were  exhibited  at  the  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  held  February  19th.. 
A  specimen  of  Cereus  senilis,  5  ft.  3  in.  long ;  another  3  ft.  6  in.  long, 
and  others  of  the  same  species,  in  various  stages  of  growth,  showing  the 
different  states  of  thb  singular  species  from  2  in.  to  5  ft.  in  height.  The 
smallest  of  these,  a  dead  specimen,  although  only  2  in.  high,  and  supposed 
by  Mr.  Beaton  to  have  been  only  about  18  months  old  when  taken  up,  showed 
all  the  characteristic  features  of  the  ''  old  man ; "  having  its  grey-hair-like 
(?)  urceolse  as  strongly  marked  as  that  of  any  of  its  older  brethren.  It  was 
procured  from  Mexico,  and  exhibited  in  order  to  establish  the  fact  that  the 
hair  is  produced  in  this  species  in  the  seedling  state;  a  fact  of  which  Mr. 
Beaton  was  not  aware  last  year,  when  he  exhibited  seedlings  of  a  very 
different  species,  supposing  them  to  be  those  of  C.  senilis;  .the  seeds, 
fi'om  which  those  plants  were  rsused  having  been  purchased  for  those 
of  C.  senilis.  Several  other  long  cereuses,  and  some  melocactuses  not  yet 
described ;  a  curious  root  or  tuber,  which  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  hand 
of  an  ape ;  a  new  (?)  orchideous  plant,  with  large,  long,  pseudo-bulbs,  not 
unlike  those  of  Dendrobium  speciosum,  and  two  fine  specimens  of  Elephan- 
topus,  the  bulb-like  masses  of  which  are  a  great  acquisition  to  a  grotesque 
collection  of  plants,  such  as  Cacti,  &c.  The  C&cti  were  not  exhibited  for  a 
prize,  but  to  snow  that  these  plants  could  be  brought  over  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  when  carefully  taken  up  and  safely  packed. 

Besides  these,  Mr.  Harris  exhibited  an  exceedingly  handsome-flowering- 
stove  acacia,  with  inga-like  flowers,  of  the  most  exquisite  colour  and 
texture.  Mr.  Harris  does  not  exhibit  any  plants  except  new  ones  when  they 
first  flower  with  him ;  or  any  real  good  old  ones,  such  as  the  acacia,  or  inga,. 
above  named,  which  ought  to  be  more  generally  known. 

Mr.  Harris's  unique  collection  is  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  botanical 
world  every  Wednesday  throughout  the  year;  but,  to  prevent  this  commendable 
liberality  from  being  abused,  it  is  necessary  that  strangers  be  either  already 
known  as  scientific  botanists,  or  furnished  with  an  introduction  from  some, 
botanist  or  botanical  patron.  —  Cond, 

The  Royale  Hdtive  Plum.  —  In  the  Proceedings  of  ifie  Horticultural  Society,. 
No.  4.,  you  will  find  mention  made  of  the  Royale  Hative  plum,  an  excellent 
variety,  rivalling  the  Reine  Claude  Violette  in  excellence  ;  and  I  think  it  will  b& 
about  a  fortnight  earlier.  Shoots  very  downy  ;  those  of  the  Reine  Claude  Violette 
smooth,  which  might  have  been  observed  and  noted  as  a  dissimilarity  by  the. 
French  authors,  when  they  compared  the  two  in  the  Bon  Jardinier, — R,  T, 

Van  Mom  Leon  le  Clerc  Pear,  —  Latterly  a  new  pear  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance, and  is  also  noticed  in  the  Proceedings,  No.  4.,  called  the  Van  Mons 
Leon  le  Clerc  *,  not  Vomons  Leon  le  Clere,  as  you  will  perceive  it  ad- 
vertised by  M.  Rene  Langlier,  of  Jersey. 

There  has  been  a  Leon  le  Clerc  pear  in  cultivation  for  several  years,  and  it 
is  necessary  to  guard  against  confusion,  and,  perhaps,  much  disappointment,  by 
observing  that  Leon  le  Clerc  is  totally  different  from  the  Fan  Mont  Leon  le 
Clerc  ;  the  former  being  only  a  stewing  pear  with  flesh  tough  as  that  of  Uvedale's 
St.  Germain ;  the  other  is  quite  a  beurre.     The  royal  hative  plum,  and  the 

*  M.  Leon  le  Clerc,  of  Laval,  wished  the  name  of  Van  Mons  to  be  conjoined, 
with  his  own,  in  the  name  of  thb  fruit. 
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L^on  le  CJerc  pear,  are  both  very  valuable  acquisitions,  and  should  be  included 
in  every  selection. — Id. 
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Ebratum.  —In  page  94.  line  5.,  for  **  (slate  stoves),"  read  *'  (I  hate  stoves).*' 

Rcdsmg  Cacti  from  Seeds  taken  from  dead  Specimens,  —  Seeing  in  the 
Gardeners  Magazine,  p.  29.,  an  extract  from  M*Intosh's  Green-house,  Hot" 
house,  and  Stove,  on  Cacti  raised  from  seed  derived  from  dead  plants,  allow 
me  to  state  that,  from  a  small  purchase  at  the  same  sale  as  that  referred  to 
in  your  review,  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  seed  from  several  species  of  Mam- 
milTaria  and  Echinoc&ctus,  and  thus  procured  a  considerable  quantity  of 
young  plants.  Afler  the  old  plants  were  potted  and  excited,  their  first  efforC 
was,  apparently,  to  throw  up  their  seed-vessels,  especially  the  mammillarias, 
the  berries  showing  very  slight  traces  on  thdr  summits  of  the  withered  flora) 
oigans ;  it  thus  seemins  that  they  flowered  previously  to  their  being  packed, 
or  durihg  their  voyage.  From  some  dead  EchinoCacti,  I  also  procured  seed 
by  pulling  them  to  pieces,  and  thus  preserved  those  species. 

Is  it  not  a  mistake,  to  say  that  these  plants  will  throw  up  their  seed-vessels, 
"  even  long  after  they  are  dead  ?'*  Is  it  not  rather  the  result  of  the  impreg- 
nated embryos  drawing  a  sufficient  supply  of  elaborated  sap  from  the  wither- 
mg  plant  to  perfect  tTOu:  seeds  ?  '  I  well  know  that  several  plants  belonging 
to  TulyadcedB,  and  other  related  orders,  will,  while  drying  for  the  herbarium, 
swell  their  capsules  to  nearly  their  full  size ;  and  I  once  had  a  specimen  of 
Caloch6rtus  luteus  form  bulbs  on  the  edges  of  the  compressed  flower-stalk 
(not  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves)  while  drying,  from  which  bulbs  I  raised 
plants.  These  instances  Will,  perhaps,  assist  to  explain  the  throwing  up  of 
their  seed-vessels  by  the  dryiiig  Cacti. — A  young  Subscriber,    Jan*  18.  1839^ 

Calling  of  the  Queen  Bees,  qc,  (p.  25.)  —  I  have  just  been  perusing  Mr. 
WightonV  article  on  the  "calling  of  the  queen  bees  before  swarming;'*  and, 
although  I  have  had  the  management  of  bees  for  upwards  of  twelve  years,  I 
have  nevef  been  able  to  s6e  what  was  going  on  at  the  time  this  calling  took 
place  but  once;  and,  as  it  may  be  interesting  to  Mr.  Wighton,  as  well  as 
others,  I  will  relate,  as  nearly  as  my  memory  will  enable  me,  what  I  then  ob- 
served. As  our  bees  are  not  very  near  the  house,  it  is  my  practice,  in  swarming 
time  (when  I  have  any  reason  to  expect  a  swarm),  to  walk  to  the  apiary 
about  10  o'clock,  to  ascertain  if  any  hives  are  getting  very  busy,  in  which  case 
I  place  some  one  to  work  near  the  spot.  Going  one  morning  to  a  hive  I  ex- 
pected to  send  forth  a  swarm,  I  was  amtised  at  the  sound  of  **  peep,  peep ;" 
but  not,  as  Mr.  Wighton  states,  always  coming  "  from  certain  fixed  points.** 
Feeling  interested  in  what  mi^ht  be  the  result,  I  continued  my  observations 
till  the  swarm  came  out,  which  I  think  was  in  about  an  hour  from  the  time  I 
first  heard  it ;  but  I  think  it  is  probable  it  had  been  going  on  for  a  considerable 
time  before.  This  sound  of  **  peep,  peep,"  came  from  an  old  queen,  whom  I 
could  plainly  see  going  from  one  part  of  the  hive  to  the  other ;  running  in  a 
hurried  manner,  as  though  anxious  to  escape,  and  uttering  the  call  in  a  hoarse 
kind  of  way  everv  time  she  stopped.  During  the  time  this  was  going;  on,  there 
was,  as  Mr.  Wighton  observes,  another  sound  of  "  peep,  peep,"  ot  a  shriller 
kind,  from  a  fixed  point;  but  it  was  in  the  interior  of  the  hive,  and,  conse- 
quently, out  of  the  reach  of  my  observation.  As  I  stated  before,  this  con- 
tinued about  an  hour,  when  the  swarm  issued  forth ;  but,  whether  the  queen 
who  ought  to  have  accompanied  it  was  destroyed  in  the  hive,  or  lost  after 
she  came  out,  I  cannot  say;  but,  almost  as  soon  as  the  bees  were  out  they 
returned  to  the  parent  stock,  and  never  after  made  an  attempt  to  swarm, 
neither  was  there  any  more  confusion  in  the  hive,  nor  sound  of  "peep"  from 
either  old  or  young  queens,  but  all  went  on  as  peaceably  as  though  nothing 
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had  bappened.  This,  Mr.  Wighton  will  please  to  observe,  was  before  the  first 
swarm,  which,  from  his  letter,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case  with  his^ 
If  these  remarks  should  be  of  any  service  to  Mr.  Wighton,  I  shall  be  happy 
that  I  have  embraced  the  opportunity  of  sending  them. — B,    Feb,  1839. 

Calling  of  the  Queen  Sees  before  Swarming,  (p.  25.)  —  Nearly  twenty  years 
ago,  I  sent  to  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal  an  account  of  some  ob- 
servations I  had  made  on  the  proceedings  of  the  ^ueen  bee  during  the 
swarming  season.  By  the  help  of  an  experimental  hive,  which  I  had  con- 
structed, I  made  some  interesting  discoveries  on  that  subject,  of  no  very 
great  importance  certainlj^,  yet  adding  some  little  to  our  stock  of  bee-know- 
ledge. Of  these  discoveries,  perhaps  the  one  most  worthy  of  notice  related 
to  the  piping  of  thequeen;  and  I  am  induced,  for  the  satisfaction  of  your 
correspondent,  Mr.  Wighton,  in  vour  last  Number,  who  has  very  modestly 
and  ingenuously  stated  his  belief  on  the  subject,  to  give  the  rationale  of  the 
said  piping. 

In  tbe  month  of  May,  earlier  or  later,  accordine  to  the  locality,  the  season, 
and  other  circumstances,  the  queen  begins  to  lay  eggs  in  the  royal  cells, 
which  the  workers,  instinctively  aware  of  the  necessity,  had  previously  con- 
structed. These  eg^  are  deposited,  generally,  at  intervab  of  twenty-four 
hours,  though  sometimes  at  longer  intervening  periods;  thus  cauang  a 
succession  of  young  queens,  hatched  at  different  periods,  to  head  successive 
swarms. 

.  When  the  first-laid  of  these  eggs  is  hatched,  and  the  larva,  or  worm,  then 
produced  is  about  to  be  transformed  into  a  n^mph,  and  before  the  royal  cell 
so  inhabited  is  finally  closed,  a  period  occupying  altogether  about  eight  days, 
the  old  queen  leaves  the  hive  with  the  first  swarm.  The  family  len  behind 
is  then  without  a  head,  and  it  is  not  till  the  Sth^  6th,  or  7th  day,  according 
to  circumstances^  that  the  senior  of  the  young  queens  leaves  her  cell.  In- 
stantly on  her  emerging,  she  flies  to  the  cradles  of  the  remaining  royal  brood, 
{md  eagerly  attempts  to  tear  open  the  cells  and  destroy  the  inmates.  But 
.the  working  bees  interpose  most  efiectiially,  guarding  the  cells  with  the  most 
determined  firmness,  and  repulsing  the  violence  of  the  queen  without  any 
ceremony ;  for  I  have  seen,  on  such  occasions,  half  a  dozen  bees  hanging  close 
on  her  skirts ;  one  hauling  at  each  leg  or  win^  and  forcing  her  away  from 
the  spot.  At  every  repulse  the  discomfited  queen  stands  sulkily  hard  by» 
moving  her  wings  across  her  back  without  expanding  them,  and  utters  the 
well-known  peep^  peep,  peep  ;  sounds  expressive  of  her  anger  and  irritation 
at  her  deadly  attempts  being  frustrated.  After  a  minute  or  two  have  elapsed, 
she  repeats  the  assault,  is  again  defeated,  and  again  gives  vent  to  her  wrath 
in  the  same  cry.  And  this  scene  of  violence  continues  almost  without  inter* 
mission  for  three  days,  sometimes  longer ;  when  the  queen,  irritated  at  last 
beyond  endurance,  traverses  the  hive  in  a  state  of  great  a^tation ;  commu- 
nicates that  excitement  to  the  workers ;  and,  finally,  leaves  the  hive  with  a 
great  mass  of  the  population ;  thus  forming  the  second  swarm. 

The  same  process  goes  on  with  the  next  in  seniority  of  the  royal  brood, 
provided  the  population  be  abundant;  but  at  a  shorter  interval  of  time^  cor- 
respondii^  with  the  interval  between  the  laying  of  the  royal  eggs. 
'  Mr«  Wighton  notices  correctly  the  fact  of  several  q/ueens  piping  at  the 
Bame  time,  though  the  sounds  are  somewhat  different.  The  shriU  sound, 
consisting  of  a  long  succession  of  dear  notes,  proceeds  firom  the  hatched 
queen,  and  is  heard  in  different  quarters  of  the  hive,  as  she  moves  from 
one  cell  to  another,  to  attempt  the  destruction  of  their  respective  in- 
mates. The  other  sounds  are  of  a  hoarser  kind,  somewhat  resembling  the 
quack  of  a  duckling,  and  proceed  from  the  queens  that  are  still  prisoners  in 
their  cells ;  the  sounds  being  stronger  or  weaker  according  to  the  age  q^  the 
insects,  and  always  proceeding  from  the  same  fixed  points.  Such  is  the 
rationale  of  the  piping  of  the  queen;  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  your  correspondent 
is  satisfied  with  it^  I  witness  the  process  every  summer,  as  any  one  may  who  pos- 
sesses the  facilities  afforded  by  an  experimental  hive  like  that  I  have  mentioned. 
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'  Were  I  asked  how  it  happens  that  the  piping  is  not  heard  before  th^ 
first  swarm,  I  should  be  at  a  loss  to  give  a  satisfactory  reason.  There  are 
many  facts  in  the  natural  history  of  me  bee>  as  in  that  of  other  animals, 
whidi  we  can  attest  the  existence  of,  without  being  able  to  give  the  ratio 
quare.  This,  perhaps,  is  one  of  them ;  and  we  are  just  cutting  the  knot 
which  we  cannot  untie,  by  saying  that  Nature  has  so  willed  it ;  but  of  th« 
secret  means  ^e  employs  to  induce  the  old  queen  to  leave  her  abode,  without 
having  recourse  to  the  same  violence  towards  her  successors,  as  these  last 
offer  to  theirs,  even  Huber  acknowledges  we  roust  confess  our  ignorance. 
We  cannot  but  perceive,  however,  how  wisely  it  is  provided,  that  she  is  not 
so  fiercely  disposed ;  otherwise  the  race  would  ultimately  be  extinguishedi 
For,  be  it  observed,  no  opposition  would  be  offered  by  the  workers  to  such 
attempts  by  the  old  queen.  The  rudeness  and  violence  with  which  they 
oppose  the  i/oung  virgin  queens  are  never  offered  to  the  venerable  mother  of 
the  hive.  She  reigns  supreme,  and  she  is  at  liberty,  if  so  disposed,  to  destroy 
«very  scion  of  the  noyal  stock.  Nor  is  this  to  be  regarded  as  fanciful  theory; 
in  certain  circumstances  it  is  realised.  If,  after  the  e^  have  been  laid  in  the 
joyal  cells,  there  is  a  series  of  dark  or  stormy  weather,  the  sensitive  old 
^een  declines  going  forth,  and  continues  snugly  at  home,  while  in  the  mean 
tune  the  royal  larvae  are  sealed  up  in  their  cells,  and  undergo  their  meta* 
morphosis  into  nymphs ;  when  the  innate  abhorrence  of  her  rivals,  peculiar 
to  tne  royal  blood,  bursts  forth,  and  she  proceeds,  without  opposition,  to 
effect  the  destruction  of  the  whole. 

I  have  said  that  the  working-bees  never  oppose  the  mother  of  the  hive, 
when  bloodily  inclined.  This  is  the  fact ;  but  we  are  not  on  that  account  to 
give  them  credit  for  affections  akin  to  those  of  humanity.  It  is  not  from 
feelings  of  fiUal  love  and  regard  towards  their  parent,  but  upon  the  utilitarian 
prmciple,  simply  because  she  is  a  mother,  and,  as  such,  capable  of  continuing  this 
race.  For  after  the  old  queen  has  taken  her  departure  with  the  first  swarm, 
and  one  of  tiie  younger  ones  has  emerged  from  her  cdl,  should  the  latter, 
as  sometimes  happens,  instead  of  occupying  herself  with  vain  attempts  to 
murder  her  royal  sisters,  go  quietly  abroad  in  quest  of  the  males,  and  sue* 
seed  in  her  misision,  she  is  received  on  her  return  with  hearty  weit^ome,  and 
implicit  submission  on  the  part  of  the  workers ;  her  sovereignty  adcnow* 
ledged,  and  her  murderous  assaults  on  her  rivals  witnessed  in  silence.  And, 
afiter  the  deed  is  completed,  the  bees  forthwith  remove  ^tm  dead  bodies,  and 
then  resume  their  ordinary  labours  with  their  accustomed  industry  and 
despatch.  —  WUUam  Dunbar.  Appkgarih  Manse,  Duntftiesskire,  January  14w 
I83d. 

lAst  ofFrvUg  in  the  Suburban  Horticulturist.  —  As  it  is  desirable  that  the  lists 
of  fruits,  in  your  forthcoming  Suburban  Horticulturist^  should  be  as  fVee  from 
error  as  possible  ;  I  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  calling  your  attention  to  one 
or  two  matters.  I  lately  purchased,  fh>m  Mr.  Lee  of  Hammersmith,  the 
Pourpr^e  hative  peach.  'He  asserts  that  both  he  and  Mr.  Thompson  have 
proved  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  Grosse  mignonne,  though  these  two  aire,  both 
fcy  you  and  Lindley,  arranged  in  different  dasses. 

There  is  some  confusion  between  the  Diapr^e  rouge,  Mimms,  and  In»- 
perial  diadem  plums,  as  may  be  seen  an  comparing  them  in  lAndky^  the 
Horticultural  Cktalogue,  and  your  list  in  the  EricvclopceSa  of  Gardening,  It 
seems  to  me,  that,  in  plums  (I  mean  in  some  of  them),  down  on  the  shoots  is 
not  sufficiently  markea  to  form  a  specific  difference.  Why  not  take  notice  of 
the  leaved  at  least,  in  some  varieties  which  are  strikingly  different  from  others  ? 
Also  the  glands  at  the  foot  of  the  leaves  seem  worthy  of  consideration. 

Lindley  mentions  an  apple  which,  from  his  description,  seems  worthy  of 
attention  as  an  autumn  fruit,  viz.  the  Pine-apple  russet,  or  Hardingham 
russet  of  the  Norwich  gardens.  (See  Lindley*s  Gtiide,  No.  180.)  Though 
an  old  apple,  it  is  not  noticed  at  all  in  the  Horticultural  Catalogue,  1  was 
anxious  to  get  a  tree  of  it,  but  it  is  not  to  be  had  in  London.  I  intend 
l^egging  of  Lee  to  get  me  a  plant  from  Norwich.    I  am  sorry  nothing  decisive 
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Is  yet  known  about  the  Beurr^  Spence  pear :  before  you  publisb,  I  bope 
you  will  get  some  information  on  the  subject.  We  have  a  favourite  apple 
through  at  least  one  half  of  Ireland,  wbioh,  aevna  irat  fs.  nu^h  kqown  as 
it  deserves  in  England,  viz,  the  Scarlet  Ciofton;  ^t  is  x&^  p«cftlulr  in  its 
taste,  and  never  becomes  mealy ;  and  keeps  well.  —  N.  H,  Graves,  Brigoum 
Glebe,  Mitchelitown^  near  Cork,  Feb.  1. 1839. 

On  sending  the  above  letter  to  Mr.  Thompson,  he  returned  it,  with  the  fol- 
lowing remarks :  — 

The  Orosse  mignonne  peach  was  found  in  so  many  collections  under  the 
name  of  Pourpree  hative,  that  it  was  thought  proper  to  mark  the  Grosse 
mignonne  as  being  the  Pourpree  hatwe  (of  some),  m  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety t  Catalogue  of  Fruiis;  and  likewise  in  the  new  editbn  of  the  Encydo^ 
padia  of  Gardening.  The  true  Pourpree  h&tive  is,  however,  perfectly  distinct; 
Its  leaves  havine  reniform  glands,  wnereas  those  of  the  Grosse  m^nonne  are 
globose.  The  miit  ripens  earlier  than  that  of  the  Grosse  mignonne  (see  the 
above-mentioned  publication).  The  London  nurseryman,  who  properly  in- 
formed Mr.  Graves  of  the  identity  of  the  sort  which  was  sent  with  that  above- 
mentioned,  will  doubtless  lose  no  time  in  obtaining  the  distinct  sort,  which, 
in  fact,  is  rather  scarce  in  thb  country.  It  may  be  obtained  fron?  the  norseiy 
of  Messrs.  Baumann  of  Bollwyller,  under  the  name  of  Pourpree  hiiioe  i 
grandes  Fleurs, 

The  Mimms  plum,  and  the  Imperial  diadem  of  some,  are  undoubtedly  the 
same  as  the  Diapr^e  rouge  of  the  New  Du  Hamel,  t.  55. 

With  r^ard  to  the  varieties  of  fruits,  there  is  scarcely  such  a  thing  as 
specific  differences  to  be  met  with :  the  same  objection  that  applies  to  that 
arising  from  the  shoots  being  downy  or  smooth  is  also  applicable  to  every 
other  mark  of  distinction  that  has  yet  been  discovered.  Yet,  in  some,  the 
wood  being  downy  or  smooth  leads  to  perfect  decision :  thus,  the  Beine 
Claude  Violette  has  smooth  shoots ;  another  variety  of  plum,  the  Royale- 
bative  has  fruit  very  similar,  and  the  two  might  be  easily  mistaken  one  for  the 
other,  were  it  not  observed  that  the  shoots  of  the  Royale  hlUaire  are  ex* 
eeedingly  downy. 

The  Fine<apple  russet  is  not  known  about  London.  The  Pineapple  pippitt 
is,  perhaps,  the  same  variety.  Moreover,  this  will  doubtless  be  eventually 
ascertained. 

The  Beurre  Spence  is  not  yet  known  in  this  country.  An  eacceUent  pear 
was  seen  this  season  under  the  above  name,  but  it  was  believed  to  be  the 
Urbaniste.— -B.  r.    i?'*?*.  6.  1839 


Art.  V.    Queries  and  Answers » 

A  LARGE  Grape,  raised  By  Van  Mons,  —  The  Journal  of  Science  and  Jrt, 
Vol.  xxvii.  p.  229.,  contains  the  following  extract  from  a  work'  on  vinfes,  by 
M.  Lenoir,  a  French  writer  :  —  **  A  seedling  vine,  raised  by  M.  Van' Mons/  at 
Brussels,  produces  fruit  as  large  as  a  green  gage  plum,  which,  at  the'lktest, 
ripens  in  the  first  fortnight  of  August,  and  never  tails.  Its  qualities  are  no 
less  remarkable,  as  it  is  both  solid  and  sweet."  Can  this^rape  be  procured 
in  England  ? — J,  B.  W.  We  have  written  to  Dr.  V'an  Mons,  and  also  to  M, 
Vilmorin,  respecting  this  gn^,  but  we  have  not  yet  received  any  satisfactory 
answer.  —  Cond, 

A  drooping  Lart^,  —  Are  there  such  things  anywhere  for -sale  as.traeor 
genuine  drooping  larches,  which,  if  worked  in  the  manner  of  the  drooping  ash, 
will  grow  downwards  ?  And,  if  there  is,  what  is  the  price  ?  J  do  not  mean 
the  merely  curved  or  tortuous  larches  which  are  generally  styled  droopers  la 
the  nurseries.  — X,  Nov,,  1838. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.     On  the  Extension  and  Use  of  the  Cdctu      By  Professor 
ZuccARiNi,  Subcurator  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  at  Munich.* 

(Translated  from  the  «  Garten  Zeitung  "  of  1837,  vol.  y.  p.  57.,  by  J.  L.) 

Although  ,in  the  year  1799  Willdenow  enumerated  only  29  Cacti,  and 
Persoon  only  32  in  1807,  the  number  of  species  has  increased,  since  the 
latter  period,  with  such  rapidity,  thatDe  Canaolle,in  1828,  acknowledged  162 
decided  species ;  and  now  those  contained  in  the  largest  collections,  taken 
together,  certainly  amount  to  more  than  500  living  species  in  cultivation ; 
we  know  that  we  are  yet  far  from  having  a  perfect  knowledge  of  this  family. 
The  C4cti  extend  in  nature  over  a  space  of  95°  degrees  of  latitude,  and  yet 
but  very  few  of  the  localities  are  sufficiently  explored ;  a  neglect  which  is 
so  much  the  more  to  be  lamented,  as  it  has  been  observed  that  some  par- 
ticular species  (with  the  exception  of  the  Opuntias  in  cultivation)  are  confined 
to  very  small  localities.  All  travellers  who  have  visited  thetenmerateand  tro- 
pical parts  of  America  speak  of  the  enormous  number  of  Cacti  they  saw  there; 
but,  instead  of  rendering  us  better  acquainted  with  the  species,  they  only 
make  a  general  complaint  of  the  annoyance  occasioned  by  these  vegetables, 
and  of  the  barrenness  of  the  soil  in  which  they  grow ;  and  many  of  them, 
nay,  even  the  very  best  collectors,  openly  confess  that  they  consider  the 
C&cti  among  their  greatest  enemies.  Even  Poppig,  one  of  the  most  zealous 
and  correct  observers,  expresses  his  aversion  front  them  in  his  Traveh,j^ 

They  are  certainly  not  calculated  for  herbariums,  and  even  their  descrip- 
tions from  life,  unless  accompanied  by  accurate  drawings  on  the  spot,  would 
not  be  sufficient  to  give  a  correct  idea  of  them ;  but,  as  they  will  bear  without 
injury  a  journey  of  several  months'  duration,  it  is  much  to  be  lamented  that, 
in  modern  times,  they  are  more  frequently  brought  over  by  amateurs  than  by 
professional  men.  It  is  true,  that  Baron  von  Karwmski,  Dr.  Coulter, 
Schiede,  and  others,  have  brought  an  amazing  number  of  Cacti  from  Mexico 
to  Europe;  but  each  of  these  botanists  always  found  again  new  species  in  the 
localities  not  iax  separated. 

When  Brazil,  Peru,  Chile,  and  Paraguay  are  once  thoroughly  explored,  the 
Antilles  will  unjGbld  their  treasures ;  and  it  is  c^ieering  to  see  the  predilection 

I  » ■  '  "  I     ■ '  ■  ',  <  '  ■  I  .     I  I     ^fi  ■»    ■  ■■       ^  .  ■  f        II  11  I  ■       III       ,  ai  i  ■  I  ^ 

*'''Ex1!racted<frtnn  ^Piemtfirum  novarumvel  vuruu-  cognitarum,  *ipu^  m'Morto 
Herhartoqiw  ^r^gh  MiiMt&ensi  servtiviur^  FaBokulus'  ierUiayVabte^Br  De^cripsit 
Dr.  Joseph  -Gerh;  Zucoarini.'  Memoors.  of  *  the  Iftathemattcal'  B^ysic.  CUass  of 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Munich,  vol.  ii.  1837.  • . .    >       .  i  ,, 

J  His  expressions  are  t  '*  In  travdling,  plants  are  met  with,  whiohtwe  soon 
mav  Qruiy  be -caited  our  enemies,  and  among  those  may  be  reckoned  the 
treekmd  or  torch'  thistles,  which  abcMind  in  Chile,  and  continually  meet 
the  eye  wherever  you  turn."  (TVawfo,  vol.  i.  p.229.)  And  again,  in  vol.  ii. 
p.  145. :  **  And,  as  the  abominable  Cactus  vegetation  everywhere  continuaUy 
annoys  in  Peru  and  Chile,  so  is  it  also  about  Huanuco,*'  &c. 
Vol.  XV.— No;  109.  m 
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of  late  years  for  plants  that  have  formerly  been  neglected.  Palms,  tropical 
Orch(de«,  and  Cacti,  formerly  only  few  in  number  and  rare  in  European 
collections,  now  occupy  a  large  space  in  our  hot^houses,  and  reward  our  care 
by  their  luxuriant  growth ;  and  tne  value  that  is  set  on  them  incroises  the 
love  for  their  Kcientific  cultivation. 

The  C4cti  are  found  in  their  native  country,  either  in  a  wild  state  where 
they  spring  up  spontaneously,  or  where  they  are  cultivated  as  useful  plants. 

The  Cacti  in  tne  wild  state,  are  found  in  ail  the  warm  and  temperate  regions 
of  the  new  continent,  extending  to  a  latitude  of  more  than  95°,  and  from 
the  level  of  the  sea,  near  the  equator,  to  a  height  of  1,500  ft.,  an  extent 
which  few  families  of  plants  of  similar  limited  localities  possess.  They  also 
extend,  in  a  cultivated,  wild,  or  doubtfnily  wild,  state,  over  a  great  part  of  the 
warmer  countries  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa. 

We  will,  in  the  first  place,  speak  of  those  in  the  wild  state  in  America. 
The  most  northern  point  in  which  the  C&ctus  has  been  found  growing  wild 
is  close  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  United  States,  on  an  island  in  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods,  about  49°  of  north  latitude,  where  Captain  Back  and  his 
companions  were  very  much  annoyed  bj*  an  amazing  number  of  very  prickly 
opuntias,  growing  among  thick  low  grass.  They  are  also  found  in  abundance 
in  the  western  part  of  the  country,  of  which  Hooker  savs  in  his  Fhra  Bore" 
ak-Americana,  p.  229, :  "  It  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that  no  collection  of 
Cacti  can  be  made,  on  account  of  the  impossibility  of  drying  them.  If  I  am 
not  mistaken,  some  species  were  collected  by  Drummond,  and  certainly  by 
Douglas,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  at  44°  and  45°  north 
latitude,  and  at  a  considerable  height  up  the  mountains.  Probably  they  were 
the  same,  or  some  nearly  allied  to  them,  which  Nuttall  discovered  on  the 
high  mountains  on  the  Missouri,  and  in  the  district,  of  Wandan  (also  in  about 
the  same  latitude),  viz.  Mammillaria  simplex,  Mamm.  vivipara  Haw.,  and 
Opuntia  fi'&gilis  Nutt'*  Pursh  mentions  only  one  species  between  New 
Jersey  and  Carolina,  found  in  scanty  forests  of  fir,  and  in  sandy  fields.  He 
calls  it  Cactus  Opuntia,  and  says  that  their  edible  fruit  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Prickly  Fear.  We  have  many  examples  of  the  continued  extent  of 
this  family,  through  all  the  countries  on  the  Mexican  coast,  the  Antilles,  and 
as  far  as  California ;  and  we  are  also  aware  that  an  extraordinary  number  of 
species  exists  on  the  enormous  South  American  continent,  extending  to  the 
southern  boundary  of  Chile. 

It  is  not  exactly  ascertained  at  what  southern  point  these  plants  cease  to 
grow,  but  it  is  well  known  that  several  species  are  found  on  the  continent 
south  of  Conception.  Meyen  says  that  the  Cactus  chtl^nsis  is  found  at  a 
height  of  from  4,500  ft.  to  5,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  the  vicinity  of 
St.  Jago,  in  Chile,  between  33°  and  34°  south  latitude*  on  the  coast  of 
San  Anzico  ;  and,  according  to  Poppig*s  observations,  the  opuntias  and  melo- 
cacti  are  found  on  the  Cambre,  near  St.  Rosa,  nearly  under  the  level  of  the 
sea,  at  33°  south  latitude ;  and  they  grow  also  at  the  height  of  at  least  9000  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea*,  which  seems  to  indicate  that  they  have  a  very 
extensive  southern  range.  The  most  southern  point  where  they  have  been 
found  is  nearly  at  45°  south  latitude  in  the  Archipelago  de  los  Chinos  y 
Huayticas,  where,  according  to  Poppig,  there  are  large  plains  covered  with  the 
C4ctu8  coquimbana  Molina,  If  we,  therefore,  calculate  from  the  southern 
limit  of  45°,  to  the  northern  point  of  49°,  there  will  be  found  an  extent  of 

*  Our  night  encampment  was  on  the  previous  evening,  at  a  height  of  7500  ft. 
The  next  morning,  after  a  ven^  steep  ascent,  Poppig  came  to  a  spot  of  which 
he  says  :  "  The  large  pillars  of  the  different  kinds  of  Cereus  disappear  for  ever; 
but  the  smaller  members  of  this  genus  are  found  in  abundance  in  this  frosty 
region.  The  Op6ntia,  with  its  wedge-shaped  joints,  and  the  generally  woolly 
Cacti)  form  large  groups  between  the  sharp-cornered  stones,  which  one  cannol 
pass  by  without  much  trouble."  (^P'dppigU  Travels,  vol.  i,  p.  212.) 
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94®  for  the  native  country  of  this  family.    The  distribution  of  the  genera 
throughout  this  extensive  range  will  be  treated  of  hereafter. 

The  height  at  which  they  grow  above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  ascertained  in 
many  situations,  but,  unfortunately.  Hooker  does  not  mention  how  high 
Douglas  found  C4cti  in  44<°  north  latitude  on  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  but,  from 
all  appearances,  we  may  at  least  conclude  that  the  height  must  be  about 
3,000  ft.  The  most  considerable  southern  elevation  given  by  Meyen  is 
5,000ft.  under  34®  south  latitude;  and  by  Pdppig,  nearly  9,000ft.  under 
33®  in  Chile.  The  elevation  in  Peru  is  ^ven  by  Meyen,  in  which,  on 
the  enormous  table-land  on  the  Lake  of  Titicaca,  the  Cereus  and  Pereskia 
grow ;  and  near  the  town  of  Ehuouito,  16®  south  latitude,  according  to  Pent- 
land,  they  are  found  at  a  height  ot  13,000  English  feet;. and  in  the  Cordilleras 
of  Tacua,  more  to  the  south,  nearly  under  18®,  he  states  that  the  wonderful 
dwarf-like  Pereskia  is  found  still  higher,  viz.  nearly  500  ft.  below  the  limit  of 
eternal  snow.  A.  von  Humboldt  gives  the  like  information  for  Quito.  At 
the  foot  of  the  Chimborazo,  near  Riobamba,  he  observed  upright  torch  thistles 
(Cereus  senium  H.  B.  Sc  K.)  at  a  height  of  1,480  fathoms,  therefore  nearly 
9000  ft.  Von  Martius  observes  that  in  Brazil  the  C%cti  grow  to  the  tops  of 
the  chain  of  mountains,  which,  without  them,  would  be  proportionably  low ; 
and  Baron  von  Karwinski  found  some  Mammillariae  and  small  short-jointed 
Cerei  in  Mexico,  near  San  Joze  de  Loro,  on  the  top  of  the  Cerro  de  la 
Vinda,  at  a  height  of  1 1,000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  amazing  extent  of  the  distribution  of  this  family  naturally  occasions  a 
great  variety  in  the  localities ;  of  particular  species.  It  must,  howler,  be 
observed,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  cultivated  Opuntiae  and  Cacti,  all  the 
other  species  are  confined  to  small  localities,  and  that,  therefore,  information, 
such  as  that  given  by  Meyen,  of  the  appearance  of  the  Mexican  Cereus  senilis 
on  the  Andes  in  Chile,  was  probably  supposed  to  be  incorrect,  from  want  of 
such  information.  The  under  strata  of  the  soil  seem  to  be  various,  as  I  have 
found  particular  species  on  chalk,  sandstone,  primitive  rock,  and  on  volcanic 
remains,  porphyry,  &c.  They  are  generally  at  a  distance  from  the  sea  coast, 
where  the  soil  is  not  impregnated  with  salt ;  yet  Moritz  found  a  great  number 
of  C^cti,  and  even  Melocacti,  near  La  Guayra,  not  far  from  Caraccas,  close  to 
the  sea  shore,  among  the  tufts  of  Cocc61oba  uvffera,  IHppdmane  Mancmeiia, 
&c.  &c.  A  similar  remark  was  made  by  Baron  von  Karwinski  on  Cuba, 
where  the  Cereus  bax^nus,  a  new  species  nearly  allied  to  C.  grandiflorus,  and 
some  Opuntiae,  were  found  growing  in  abundance  in  company  with  the  common 
plants  on  the  sea  shore.  Particular  species  in  the  interior  of  the  country  seem 
to  prefer  somewhat  the  same  kind  of  soil ;  as  they,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Per^skta,  grow  in  sunny  open  situations  ;  and  they  seem  to  get  sufficient 
nourishment  from  the  poor  soil,  and  even  thrive  on  heaps  of  stones,  on  loose 
sand,  or  in  the  narrowest  chinks  of  the  rocks.  The  former  is  particularly  the 
case  with  the  tree  kinds  of  Cereus  and  Opuntia,  in  the  low-lying  parts  of  the 
country  ;  and  all  travellers  agree  that  the  districts  where  such  forests  of 
Ckcti  grow  are  exceedingly  barren,  and  almost  destitute  of  other  plants. 

It  is  different  with  the  species  of  the  more  temperate  regions.  The  Mam- 
mil  Ikria  and  Echinocacti  of  Mexico  grow,  according  to  Baron  von  Karwinski, 
on  a  loamy,  bnt  by  no  means  unfruitful,  high  plain,  among  low  grass,  and  only 
sometimes  in  the  crevices  of  rocks,  &c.  Those  species,  also,  which  grow  on 
the  Alps,  grow  in  good  soil,  although  they  have  a  most  miserable  appearance. 

It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  all  the  C4cti  prefer  dry  situations.  It  may 
certainly  be  the  case  with  the  large  Cardones  of  the  warm  valleys,  but  it  is  not 
so  with  many  of  the  very  numerous  species  of  the  Tierra  templada.  Those, 
for  example,  in  Mexico,  have  five  months  of  continued  rain,  viz.  from  June  to 
October,  but  stand  the  other  seven  months  of  the  year  quite  well,  in  a  per- 
fectly dry  state ;  a  circumstance  which,  in  the  culture  of  the  Mammillarise  and 
Echinocacti,  should  be  particularly  attended  to. 

It  is  evident,  from  the  degrees  of  latitude  and  the  elevations  of  the  localities 
in  which  the  different  species  grow,  that  the  temperature  must  be  very  various. 

M  2 
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In  genera],  it  should- te  obsenred,  that  the  species  of  Meloc&ctm  and  filifpslilis, 
as  peeuliariy  bclcNighig  to  the  tropics,  require  the  greatest  degree-  of  Iwat,  and 
are  kept  in  houAM  at  a  moderate  heatofat  least  +i5°  Reaumcir^  to  which  aiay 
he  added' the  greater  number  of  the  Oereus»  some  EpiphvttumSy'aiii  Opilntias 
of  the  valleys^  aoid  the  greater  number  <^  the  Pereakias.  The  Mamn^Uarias  aifd 
Echinoctoi  of  the  higher  plains  of  Mexico  do  not  require  so  hish  a  tempen*' 
tore;  but  they  must  have  an  eqoal  heat  all  the  rear  round,  as  uie  Tariadons 
of  temperature  are  bot  little  felt  in  thdr  native  localities  It  is,  oathecoa*- 
trary,  vepy  difierent  with  the  Alpine  -and  subalpine  plants,  such,  for  inatanoes, 
as  Mammillana  v^tula  and  M.  supert^xta,  which,  at  a  height  of  li,600  hi 
stand  the  winter's  oold,  and  must  endure  the  fi^zen  aoil  for  the  space  of  one 
month  ;  and  a  still  greater  severity  attends  the  wonderful  Pereskias,  C^ootiafi, 
Cereuses;  and-  Bchinocaoti  of  Chile  and  Pern,  which  grow  to  -withmafew 
hondved  leeO  of  peipetual  snow,  and  stand  all  the  sevierityof  an  alpine  wBBfesiv 
with  -the  tops  >of  tneir  stems  aometiaaes  covered  with  snow;  andthovaalsus^ 
ceptiblc  of  thevanationih  the  temperature  must  those  OpuntiaaandMamniillBiJas 
be,  which  ane  situated  on  the  northern  and  southern  limits  of  their  exteaaiondn 
l^orth  America,  under  49^  north  latitude,  or  on  the  Jtooky  Mountains,  at  4^ 
north  latitude ;  wliere their  habitat  is  several  thomand  feetabove  the  level a( 
the  sea* I  •  "Here;  aUo,  may  be  mentioned  the  Opiintia  itilica,  on  aoeount  >of  its 
wide  extension  in  Europe,  which  is  found  under  47^  nordi  Jatitude^^in  t$t 
warm  alpiiiie  valleys;  ^aod  stands  a  cold,  in  whiter,  of  from  '6^  to*  8^  of 
K^umur. 

■Fronf  what  haa  bcbh'sakl,  it  ttiay  beeeen*  that  the  cUmate' which  BullB<4he 
different  kinds  o£€itclii  extends  from  the  heat  of  the  tropics  to  the  tempciiature 
of  the 'Colder  temperate 'regions;  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  to*  «nM« 
vate>all  the  specif  with  the  same 'success,'  in  the  same  degree,  of  *beat.  •  'itiit 
true,  indeed,  libat/maiiy  of  the  species*  can  aecomnukiate  tbemselT^yin.aoQfte 
degree,  to  a  change  of  climate ;  but  the  consequence  would  be  an  evident 
alteration  in  their  growth,  and  in  the  whole  habit  of  the  plant ;  and  even  with 
the  most'icqnsAil  bultinrtion^  particular  speoies  would  rarj  iroit  lifaeir  inotmal 
statey^eil^brsnioonaequbnce  ot'  too  inuch  heat,  or  vice  verti  ;  aothbthytisdoh 
treatment  some  would -degenerate  intoi  wild  pliints,  and  produce  ^fopmidablfe 
thbrns^  y^r  wMd  be  covered  with  wool,  as  they  are  ta  their  native  loealitiesh' 

It  wiHrati^  heanSuitable  for  the  Melociu^li,  C^reij-and  Opuifttise^  wbicbsreqaire 
a  hot^houd^  and  are- accustomed  to  a  poor  stolyto  hove  suL  equal  teixtuite^of 
soil  toi  gh»w  !in ;» for  the  Epiphylla  which  lareparasitieal^  ^and  obtaia  thdr 
nourishnentinore'or  Ibss  from  wood';  «i^d  for  MammiUiiitia  aad  Ediinoe&oti-tf 
the  tempeclEte  aone^  which  grow  on  the  auiBt  fruitful  BoiL       i  i  \ 

TA  general^,  ho  wetter,' la  aonvishii^'etad  'not  too  light  ai  sofii  will  I  he^'fouad 
advanta^ohft  to  all  4Jki$aii^  the  noisturo  be  supplied  bA  the'proper<lfitne,.'and 
the  pisriod  6f  their  drought  in  their  nativ^  comti/y  be  observed^  witen  tthtjr 
should  ha:^  very  little  or  ik)  watts  i^ltb^is  |  aAd  plenty  of  wtter  given,  ion  thie 
contPBiV^iiwhentthe'raniy«eaaon  of  their  native  eoiititry  cdtae8«in<e  add^^asill 
this  refers-"to'-^ai%icular:  speeies^  we  can*  onlyigetthei  projier'in&kmatiofiKQf 
their '  growtii  >'  throogh'  >  the  ntone^  >  attentive  *  observations  of  *  travdlena,  whicih, 
unfortunately^'we^haveliilfaierto .not been  able  to  obtain^  il  haip^>.thefefor«^ 
considerediitof  iraportanee<to  ^dd^ln  a  notevsoaoie  informationNon^thconative 
isoils  of)thfe  Mexican  Cacti)  for  which  I'em  indebted' to- the  kindness -of  iBboud 
vonf-Karwinkki.f*'-*-  ,    ■,    r  ,',.!>  ,..._,,   ,^ 

'  '  '        '»  fll    ill!       II  111   I       I      \         H      I  I  II     III  HJn   II  iri     I    H       T       I    it  ■  « <!<*«»        Ill  I     ■■>«■><  I         I  ■IliMll  I  I     |l   II     I 

*  Where  no  f»rtifcti!ar  kind  of  soil  56  merttioned,  it  na«ybb^underatOpd'to*b^ 
more?  of  lefdSyif  loatn  knd'ricK's6il.  Cereusbaithrius  Kahjo.y  Cut^,  dti  theise^  lihor^ 
on  sand.  C^elia  rkmdsus  Kdhtf,,  Epipb;^llum  16tifroft9  ZUbc^^  the>tN]l^i&i^,  be- 
tween Cotd<l>Vai^nd  VeraCrUjj,  tin  clayey  ^t.-^Pn  the  tieimperate  paitd  (tiiemi 
templada),  hear'  Zimapan,  are  found  Cereus  Dfckii  Mah.,  C.  Wectut  Jfitf-Uf.;  C. 
geometrizans  Mart.,  and  C.  dichroai;dnchtis  Mart.,  Echindc&ctus  leiic&dtha 
Zut*c.,  Mahimillliria  crudgera  Mart.,  M.in{inctB  Htffinsgg.y  ^itiinocdctusldgens 
*  Karw,,  Mammillaria  columnaris,  M.  polythele,  M.  quadnspina  M^tV,*aa  tmpr^ 
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We  havb.  now  only  t4/  say  a  few  words  on  the  ettendoa  o^  tbe  fiunily  in 
other  conntries  besides  America.  We  are  informed  in  De  Candelle^s  excellent 
JU9ue  de  la  FasmiUe  des  Cudea,  p.  85.,  that  Rhipsalis  Cossydia  is  found  on 
the  isle-  de  France  and  the  Me  de  Bourbon^  and  Cerena  flageMifdrmk  in 
Arabia.  There  are  Jio  grounds  for  supposing  that  the  former^  which  is  a 
parasite  of  unsightly  appearaoc^' was  brought  over  from  America,  and  become 
naturalised,  when  it  i»  taken  into  consideration  that  the  American  species 
is  there  abo ;  -buti  this  coidd  dot  easUy  be  (ktermined  with  certainty  from  the 
berborhims'of  Cemmerson,  Bory,  and  Sieber.  The  information  respecting 
Cfereiis  Aagellifdrmis  is,  oq  the  contraryi  doubtful,  and  cannot  therefore,  at 
kast  at  present,  be  cited  as  aa  exiunple  of  xbe  extension  of  theCiRcti  beyond 
Amenoaj  .  .  ■ 

It  is  different  with  tbe  OpOntiiei  On  account  of  the  almost  endless  con- 
foaion  of  synonymes,  particolarly  in  cukivated  species^  wp  must  be  permitted 
to  deviate  in  some^cgree  from  the  specific  names,  and  to  confine  ourselves 
raecely  to  tke  eppearanee  of  the  plants  generally.  We  may,  therefore,  say 
that  ^le  Opomiae- are.  founds  wild  in  the  old  worid^  in  Asia,  over  the  whole 
Indian  peninsiria/  extending  northwards  to  the  obain  of  mountains  in  China,  in 
a  great  part^of'tropitsQ  Afirici;  and  in  tbe  Oanary  Islands;  also  in  all  the 
countries  of  Aua^  Europe^  and  Africa,  and  about  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
Tbe  aortbera  finit  in  Europe  is  not  the  rocks  near  Fiaali  in  latitude  44^,  but 
in  Switzerlsindy  in  the  canton  Tessio,  and  the  warm  valleys  of  Tyrol,  north 
from  Botzen,  in  47°  north  latitude. 

'  'Witb  respect  to  India,  wr  are  informed  by  Boyle  that  Rexbni^b  enumerates 
two  kinds' of  <9pantia  peculiar  to  that  oomntry ;  viz<  Cactus  indica  and  C 
cMnenaia  i  eoe  m  ivhich  ia  said  to  be  a  native  of  India,  and  the  other  of 
China.  -One  of  then^  probably  the  first,  and,  according  te  Wight  and  Amott, 
Opontia  DiHenSy  BoL  Mag*,  t.  265.^  has  also  been  said  by;  Ainslie  to  be  indi- 


i'<  ' 


dttctive  stony  lieiglits,  with  aelaye^  soil,  between  Actopan  and  Zinaapan.  Cereus 
eolBmna:  fSm^kai  Kxrwi,  on<  a  mmllar  soil,  between  Tehuacan  and  Loscues. 
EtthinocdctQSireoafva  Harnii  £u  gla6ca  £arWk^  near  Ayuguesoo,  in  the  pro- 
vince lof  OaxBc%on  bamen  situations.  Eehitioo&Dtas  ph^rUaoaosiha  Mart^,  £. 
oispkta' Jkfer/^  '£«.'<anfiractuo8a'  Mari^  El.  Kar^iaBkn  Zuoc.^  Masnaill^ria 
gladuUaujAlar^  M.  pycnadiatfaa  JJc^Tt.,  M.  uberiformia  Zuecii  M&  uncin&ta 
2^ite.y«0A(  maiden  earthy  iBipneadowa^  here  end  ithere  -  scattered  with  bushes, 
from  S^OOOfiL  txuSfiOOthieAidie  the  level  of  the  eca.  Echinocactus  oxyptera 
Zucc.,  E.  spina  Chrl^'>Zuoo;^'il  chinka  of  the* rocks,. with  8ome>ola^y earth, 
nttar'St.  Rbsade-TDhmBfa  $'and,in'.likefn8iiner^>£.tP/ei&rt<Zuoc.  neaf  Toli- 
nian.*'Mamqnili^riai;Kaiiwiaski^a 'Znc&.)  near' 'Yxmtqiiilphni  *  M»  Seitataiia 
Mart.,r  Mti  ZaaaaatocttM  Murtt.^  M^dtmea  ^aj.,'M.i.polyedrd:Jlfi7rii^  M.  sab- 
pol^edra  Saifn,  >M.-  drrhffera;  Mai,f^  'Dyektiiaa(Zuae.v  ^  spfaaceleta  Mart^ 
M. ^st^Ka  auirka  > Marti j  }Mv  sunert^a  MarLy  between:  Zinnpan  ^n^  ¥xmi* 
quiipaii;:iiMamniiUiuria  macrothcMe  Jif^ari,,  Lehn&nni  L.  et  O^  i/L  brevimirama 
Zuitb^  M.4AMkdmnd.Zi(ac^  near  Actomin,  in  meadows  about  tSOOOft.  above  the 
levdl>ofitheaeal  iEchinocactuB  spiralis  JCarw.,  at  tbe*  foot  of:  the  OrfzabOi  £. 
aggknncif^ta'/Jrfir«rvy:near  Tchnasan^  on  sandy  unproductm  aieado«S4i«^On 
tbeifiknits^f  the  lioid  region^  from  7,oaoft.l»  8,000  ft.  above  thfe  kvel  of  the 
sea,  near  St.  Pedro  Noiasco,  were  found  Mammillaria  mystax  Jlarii;  and  M. 
glochidiata  Mart, ;  M.  elegans  Dec,  Acaotboplegma  Lehm,,  near  Yavesia,  in 
the  pravinee'of  Qaxa^  lOp.  ^trwg.  clayey  spiL  M'  n^ila  ,^f/(?c.,,  qn  /grassy 
declivitiea  near  AtotonUco.  el  Chico,  on  tbe  Serra  St.  Kosa.  about  8,000  ft. 
above  the  l^velof  the>sea«  Cerews  flagriformis  Zti^.,  C.  MsLtXiquut  Zucc,  C. 
gemmatu^  Zuc^ntia  the  itold  region  near  San  Jose  <iel  Oro,  on  rocks.  Mam- 
millaria vetula  jiiar^,  M<«upertexta  Mart.,  ip  the  above  situation,  11,000  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  £chinocactua  macrodisca  Marl.,  on  the  Cambre, 
at  a  place  called  El  Reynosso,  at  a  height  of  from  9,000  ft.  to  10,000  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 
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eenous  to  the  peninsula  of  India ;  and  he  adds  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
introduction  of  the  wild  cochineal  on  the  Cororoandel  coast,  it  is  almost 
eaten  up  by  that  insect.  In  the  north  of  India,  where  it  is  also  found  in 
abundance,  and  where  it  is  known  by  the  Sanscrit  name  of  Nagphuni,  respect- 
ing which  Wilson  doubts  as  to  its  being  a  native ;  but,  at  all  events,  if  intro- 
duced at  all,  it  came  much  sooner  to  India  than  those  Opuntis  brought  to 
Madras  by  Dr.  Anderson,  which  soon  spread  all  over  the  country ;  it  has 
only  been  used  as  hedges  as  yet ;  and,  on  that  account,  the  introduction  of 
Opuntia  vulgaris  is  desirable,  on  account  of  its  well  tasted  fruit. 

We  have  but  little  certfun  information  respecting  the  extension  of  the  Cacti 
in  Africa.  Desfontaines  states  that  the  yellow-flowering  Opuntia  is  very 
much  valued  by  the  natives,  on  account  of  its  fruit.  It  is  very  abundant  in 
Oreece,  although  not  mentioned  by  Sibthorpe,  and  the  stems  are  sometimes 
of  a  remarkable  strength  and  height.  Desfontaines  himself  possesses  stems  of 
Opuntiae  from  Napoli  di  Romania,  which  have  about  2  in.  of  solid  wood,  con- 
sisting of  innumerable  annual  separate  rings :  the  whole  stem  is  10  in.  thick. 
As  to  the  extension  of  these  plants  over  Italy  and  the  Tyrol,  and  north  from 
Botzen,  we  may  only  mention  that  several  species  appear  in  the  south ;  and 
in  the  north  only  O.  it&lica  Tenore,  or  O.  vulgaris  Miller,  which  is  found  in 
many  places  in  great  numbers,  particularly  on  rocky  and  barren  grassy  declivi- 
ties, where  no  one  would  imagine  the  plant  could  grow. 

•  The  most  interesting  point  in  the  native  growth  of  the  Cacti  in  Europe  is 
in  Spain ;  because  it  gives  rise  to  the  question,  are  many  of  the  species  brought 
to  America  from  there,  or,  vice  versa,  were  they  brought  from  the  new  world 

.  to  Spain  ?     It  is,  however,  very  remarkable,  that  in  all  the  Spanish  American 

colonies,  where  the  Opuntia  Tuna  de  Castilla  is  so  much  cultivated  on  account 

of  its  edible  fruit,  the  opinion  every  where  is,  that  it  was  introduced  by 

'the  Spaniards.     The  name  of  Tuna,  also,  is  by  no  means  American,  as  it  is 

.generally  said  to  be,  but  originally  Spanish.     Tuna,  or  higo  de  tuna,  Mgo 

c/iumbo,  means  opuntia  fig ;  luno,  or  higueral  de  chumhos,  the  opuntia  forest. 

-  The  word  tuno,  also,  has  the  meaning  of  vagabond :  and  tuna^  playing  the 

-vagabond ;  andar  de  tuna,  gipsies  or  vagabonds  ;  and,  therefore,  the  name  may 

have  been  given  metaphorically,  from  the  miserable  prickly  Opuntias  growing 

'on  barren  places,  or  in  reference  to  the  plant  supplymg  vagabonds  with  food. 

According  to  Baron  von  Karwinski,  forests  of  Opuntise  are  found  in  various 

Earts  of  Spain,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Malaga  and  Almeria,  the 
istorical  existence  of  which  can  be  traced  to  the  time  of  the  discovery  of 
America,  and,  therefore,  to  a  much  earlier  period  of  cultivation;  probably 
that  of  the  Moors,  as  we  read  in  a  passage  of  lrving*s  History  of  the  Conquest 
of  Granada,  "  that  the  Vega  about  the  Moorish  Veste  Calobrena  is  adorned 
with  gardens,  and  surrounded  with  hedges  of  reeds,  of  aloes,  and  Indian 
■  iigs."     It  would  be  worth  ascertaining  if  Irving  really  got  this  information 

•  from  an  old  book  of  chronicles.  We  are,  however,  far  from  believing  that 
the  indigenous  growth  of  the  Cacti  in  the  old  world  is  here  alluded  to; 
because,  as  many,  with  reason,  believe  that  there  was  a  connexion  between 
the  East  and  the  new  world  long  before  the  discovery  of  the  latter  by 

'  Columbus,  it  may  therefore  be  supposed  that  the  Cacti  and  many  other  useful 
plants  were  brought  over  to  the  old  world,  and  by  the  Moors  to  Spain, 
"whence  they  were  afterwards  reconveyed  to  their  origmal  native  home. 

We  have,  unfortunately,  but  little  authentic  information  as  to  the  height 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  which  the  C&cti  cease  to  grow  in  the  old  world. 
Dr.  Philippi  states  that  the  Op6ntiae  grow  on  Mount  Etna,  in  warm  valleys, 

•  where  they  form  complete  forests ;  and  near  Nicolosi  they  may  be  seen  at  the 
'  height  of  2,200  ft.,  where  the  Agrumi  (Citrus  tribe)  are  killed  to  the  ground 

by  the  frost.  About  Botzen,  O.  it&lica  is  found  at  a  height  of  J, 000  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Von  Buch  states  that  the  highest  limit  of  the  growth 
of  the  Opuntia  in  the  Canary  Islands  is  2,000  fl.  Webb  and  Bertholet,  on 
'the  contrary,  found  small  mulberry  and  almond  trees  growing  with  the  tree 
euphorbia  2,775  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  in  the  valley  of  San  Jago, 
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towards  the  south,  on  the  road  to  Napale.  The  dacti  grow,  however,  only  on 
the  largest  islands  of  the  group,  where  they  were  intr^uced,  and  have  been 
for  a  long  time  in  cultivation ;  but  none  are  found  on  the  smaller  islands. 

We  are  indebted  to  Baron  von  Karwinski  for  the  meaning  of  some  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  names  given  to  the  Cacti  in  America;  such  as: 
the  great  pillared  cereus  is  called  in  Mexico  Cardones ;  the  Pereskia  and 
thorny  Opuntia  Espinos.  The  species  of  Echinocactus  are  called  Visnaga,  on 
account  of  their  long  spines,  which  resemble  toothpicks,  the  rays  of  the  umbels 
of  the  Visnaga  (>l^mmi  Visnaga  Lam.,  in  French  Herbe  aux  cure-dents) 
being  cut  off  and  used  for  that  purpose.  The  Portuguese  Brazilian  name  of 
^e  Echinocacti  is  Cabeza  do  Frade,  which  signifies  monk*s  hood  (not  monk's 
pate) ;  and  the  word  Pitahaya,  which  is  used  in  Brazil  for  several  kinds  of 
Cereus,  is  by  no  means  American,  but  is  derived  from  the  Spanish,  in  which 
language  pitayos  signifies  a  long  pipe  belonging  to  an  organ. 

The  use  of  the  Cacti,  in  the  different  situations  where  they  grow,  is  more 
various  than  is  generally  believed.    Cerei  and  Opuntiae  serve  in  many  places 
as  enclosures  for  pieces  of  land,  and  are  sometimes  used  in  entrenchments.  In 
North  America,  the  hills  on  which  small  forts  are  erected  are  thickly  planted 
with  Yucca  gloriosa,  to  keep  off  the  enemy ;  and  so,  in  like  manner,  according 
to  Turpin  and  others,  the  large  long  prickly  Opuntiae,  and  BromeliVz  Ptnguin, 
are  planted  in  the  Spanish  part  of  St.  Domingo,  with  the  same  object.     The 
Opuntise  are  used  also  as  hedges,  but  they  are  not  very  suitable  for  the  purpose, 
because  the   stems,  at  a  certain  height  above  the  soil,  are  bare  and  without 
^ranches,  and  therefore  there  is  a  considerable  space  left  open  between  them.* 
Plants  of  the  genus  Cereus  are  therefore  in  most  general  use  among  the  Indians 
of  Mexico  for  hedges  for  their  fields,  and  the  species  most  common  is  small, 
and  has  usually  from  d  to  6  angles ;  it  is  without  branches,  and  attains  a  height 
of  from  B  ft.  to  10  ft ,  and  when  old  is  thickly  set  with  strong  spines  ;  but  of  this 
^pecies  we  have,  unfortunately,  but  little  knowledge.  There  are  Indian  villages, 
consisting  of  from  400  to  500  houses,  which  have  each  particular  pieces  of 
land,  of  a  considerable  size,  surrounded  by  such  living  hedges,  planted  from  4  (t. 
to  d  ft.  apart.     Hedges  are  seldom  seen  here  of  Pereskia  crassicaulis.     The 
dr}'  stems  of  the  stronger  Cerei  are  used  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Chile  and 
Peru  (where  wood  does  not  abound),  as  timber,  in  constructing  houses,  on 
acqount  of  their  being  light,  and  therefore  easily  conveyed  from  one  place  to 
another  ;  and  although  this  timber  appears  of  a  spongy  structure,  yet,  accord- 
ing to  Poppig,  it  forms  an  excellent  article  for  fuel,  and  is  very  much  used 
every  where  in  those  places  where  wood  is  scarce,  and  particularly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Copiano,  where  it  is  in  great  repute  for  melting  copper.     It 
is  also  used  in  St.  Domingo  for  torches;   and  the  young  stems  of  some 
species,  after  they  have  been  soaked,  and  thereby  freed  of  ail  the  cellular  tissue, 
are  tied  together  at  the  end,  and  form  a  very  light  and  elastic  cap.     The  juicy 
stems  form  inexhaustible  springs  for  cattle,  where  water  is  very  scarce.     Ao 
cording  to  Ton  Martius,  the  mules  are  very  clever  in  kicking  off  pieces  of  the 
stems  of  the  large  Cacti  with  their  hoofs,  and  then  sucking  the  juice,  which 
flows  in  abundance.     In  the  high  plains  of  Mexico,  immense  groups  of  Cerei, 
Opuntise,  and  £chinoc4cti  afibrd  the  only  means  of  satisfying  the  thirst  of  the 
Innumerable  herds  of  wild  animals  that  abound  there,  when  all  the  springs  of 
water  are  dried  up.    The  enormous-sized  globes  of  Echinoc&ctus  Ingens,  and 
the  species  nearly  allied  to  it,  are  used  by  smugglers  in  Mexico,  for  concealing 
their  contraband  goods,  particularly  brandy  :  for  this  purpose,  the  inner  part 
oT  the  plant  is  scoopc^d  out,  and  the  empty  space  filled  with  the  goods  or 
liquors  to  be  concealed ;  the  piece  of  the  rind  that  was  cut  out  is  then  carefully 
replaced,  and  the  plant  carried  to  its  place  of  destination.     The  slimy  juice  of 
the  Cacti  is  very  much  valued  by  the  Indians,  on  account  of  its  cooling  aptifebral 

*  In  the  most  southern  parts  of  Europe,  there  are  frequently  seen  long  rows 
of  Opundas  on  the  sides  of  the  roads,  which  are  not  planted  as  hedges,  but  are 
pnly  allowed  to  grow  on  waste  places,  on  account  ot  the  fruit. 
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quali|ie9»  and  the  ralpv>  matter  ia  uned  aa  poultices  iot  softening  sores  oc  ab- 
scesses; and  whole  Cacti,  or  some  out  in  pieoes,  lare  thrown  by  thenajtives 
into  dirty  water,  to  purify  it.  • 

In  Mexico,  accoroing  to  Von  Karwinski,  the  tender  shoots  of  Opuntia  Na^ 
paliiio  are  eaten  as  vegetables  ;  and  the  flesh  of  Bchinocdctus  cormgera^  and 
species  nearly  allied  <o  it,  are  cut  in  slices  like  pumpkins,  and  presepi^  in 
8ugar« 

According  to  Poppig»  the  spines  of  many  of  the  Cerei  ace  used  m  Peru  as 
knitting-needles. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  fruit  of  many  species  is  eaten*  partiadiariy  that  of 
several  of  the  Opdntise.  In  the  south  of  Europe,  the  most  soutl^erfl  part  of 
Italy,  Greece,  and  Spain,  these  fruit  are  a  fistvounte  kind  of  food  ;  and  this  is 
found  to  be  the  case  wherever  the  Opuntia  grows  wild,  or  is  acclimatised.  In 
Spain,  Karwinski  informs  us  that  the  love  of  eating  this  fruit  is  carried  even 
to  a  passion.  Its  time  for  ripening  is  fn  September,  When  'the  enjoyment  of 
this  fruit  is  at  its  height,  and  which  only  lasts  about  a  fortnight,  on  account  of 
the  rapid  decay  of  the  fruit.  Hundreds  of  venders  sit  in  the  streets,  stripping 
this  fwonritefood  off  the  Opuntias,  with  theif  handb  feaHWy  i^^^ltecr-  from 
pricks  of  the  spines;  and  they  perform  (he  operation  with  somubh'deixiierit^, 
that  it  Kcais  to  mind  the  opening  of  oysters  on  the  sea  eoast*'     < '    '<  -  <i*)<'  ^^ 

Many  admirers  of  this  fruit  eat  a  Jknndred  at  a' time,  and  sevei*al'  people>die 
every  year  in  comsequence  of  hoving  partaken  too  freely  of  this '  d^idsiey. 
Death  from  (his  excess  is  generally  as  sudden  as  that  from  t:holerli,  assd  par- 
ticularly so  to  those  who  try  to  mitigate  the  complaint  by  dridkin^  bi?andy. 
Hie  fruit  of  the  Qp6ntia  is  also  bighljr  valued  as  £o^  m  Meiticd.  <  "  -  *  - 
M  .  The  most  fav6urice  species  in  Mexieo  are  the  Al^ayuea,  and'  the^>Tuim<de 
Castiila.'  Hie  former  has  very  krge  branch  joints  (Ast^li^der);>'free-^om 
spines ;  and  it  bears' a  fhrit  of  She  sise  of  a  large  man^s  fist,  WfaAebis  sdnusst  vdkl 
of  spines,  and  of  a  green  or <  yellowish  colou r.  The^ntefidr  of  this  ft'oit  has  an 
exceedingly  agreeable  taste,  and  a  sweet  soft  flesh.  The  toit  of  tha^  latter, 
which,' ■  according '  to^  tradition^  < was-  brought  from-  Spain  >to  the  eolonfes^iis 
smaller  than  thas  ofjthe  cultivaited  plants  of  the  same  species  tn'-therimbther 
countryvand  isfbmiiAied  with  strong-spines ;  its  red  fieshis:  also  ver|f  well'4aisied. 
Thesei  two  species  are  parcienlarly  used  for -breeding  the  eoi^hineai'lnstttt* 
The^ruit  ofmany  of  the  varieties  of  Tuna  mid  oi  0»  N4ipaHlk  is  also  eaien. 

Many.  o£  thetCardones^^hat  is  Ohe  high,  many-bfan^ed,  fstrotfgty^piaed 
O^rei  have  edible  firuit,'one  of  whkfo,  in  ]Vleiiioo,is  i^lerably^  large,-  andofck 
deep  red  ;i' the >  Cither  is  blaek,  and  only  about  thcsii^'of  acterry^'itandjion 
account  bf  itsreSembknoe<  to  the  fruit  of  the  Ptiimia  Cap6t^^  ^C^ansshs 
Cap^Usa  Ark: Brit.),' 'has  obtained  the- name  of<  Oa|i«rUA.  The  <#oar' -bbrries 
elsaof  the  Mamm^aria  are  eaten  by  the  Indians^and'  called 'Ghil«ois:- the 
diminutive  of 'Chile,:  the  fruit  of  the  Spanish  pepper,  which  Jtlieyfeseaible  in 
colour,  eiid  somewhat- in  appearaace.  The  berries  df  cnany  x^f^JChe  ^Per^skiis, 
die  so^alled  6roseilles  d^ Am^ique^  are  lflcewise> '  baten  in '  ihw  'West '  lodie^'; 
whereas^  on  the  contrary,' the  faf nits* of  the  species  6F>£ohiiiioedc%i  and  Rhlp- 
salis  ate  every  where  left  to  tbebntds.  •       -;    .  :  i!i//i.        ..    j; . 

The  use  of  many  ki^ds  of  OpmitifiB  for  the- edebineaMnseistisilll^eaidyi  Weil 
knowni  •  >  This  useful  spetties  is  called'vNopal  by  the  Indi^hs  in  MelA^  aifdiatl 
the  others  are  known  by  th&namea  of  Tuna,  or  Tuna'braVtfjJ  <<}  f    -         >  -    : 

The  Opuntiae  and  Cerei  which  grow  in  vei'y<barren''placesp;*imd'in  cre^et 
of  roicks^  are  much  famed  r  because  their  roofs  penetrate  intid^  the  smatiest 
chinks  swhi^h-sepu-ate-istones,  and  teduce'tbem^^nearlyito  powder,  and  thus 
with  the  addition  of  their  own  decayed  remains,  the  soil' is  improved'^  De 
Gandolle  C^^tuf,  p.  105.)  relates  that,  at  the  foot  of^  Moutlt 'Bciia,  the  >old 
fields  of  lava  are  by  this  means  gradually  broiight  to  a  productive 'staCe.'  ''Cufr' 
tings  of  Opuntias  are  planted  in  the  chinks  of  the  rocks,  which  tlunve  w6ll, 
and  produce  an  >abuadance  of  fruit.  This  is  also  mentioned  in  thei^mn^,  4i{^ 
Dr.  PhiUipi  {On  the  Vegeiatum  of  Eina,  1832,  p.  739.),  witii  the  addi*i«v«hiit 
there  are  there  innumerable  varieties  with  pale  red,  dark  red,  and  green  &uit| 
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(M(Micflrftlll)r^it4kicb,  onaccoutit  of  their  aromatic  taste,  are  much  valued,  and 
th^  are  sl^ddm  AMind  with  fruit  wkhoue  seed. 

In  the  time  of  the  old  Mexican  kingdom,  the  Nopal  was  a  plant  in  great 
estiiiMtiOii,  and  almost  held  sacred  on  account  of  the  colour,  so  much  used  in 
dying,  called  cochineal,  and  was  the  symbolical  sign  of  the  kingdom  of 
Mtaacio*  A  branch  of  the  Nopal,  on  which  an  eagle  sits,  with  a  serpent  of 
coral  in  its  bill,  now  forms  the  arms  of  the  republic.  (See  the  Review  of 
Bacemaii*^  OrehidmetB  €f  Mgsico,  &c.,  in  Vol.  Xlll.  p.  509.) 

[Jn  our  next  we  shall  probably  give  some  farther  translations  on  the  subject 
^'Oitteoti  at  present  so  popular  among  the  patrons  and  amateurs  of  garden- 
ing in  Bngland.] 


Anm*\M*  .O^grqfting  Ipomeas,  and  more  particularly  Ipomce^a  Hors* 

JalliaB,    By  D.  Bbaton. 

*I  FAAOTiSE  /ff»£tk^  ipomoeas,  in  order  to  ^et  plants  with  as  little  trouble  as 
pos^bkiof  IponKB^a  HovsfallrcB,  which  does  not  strike  roots  so  readily  as  some 
others  of  this  graceful  Camily  from  cuttings^  and  lading  is  not  always  con- 
•Ttembfit  in  (Ornamental  plant  stoves*  TJie  process  of  grafting  is  quite  simple, 
«iid>  tO)a  person  versed  in  the  subject,  it  would  be  4|uite  sufficient  to  say  that 
outtin^  of.L  Hors£ftllfcF  were  grafted  on  the  spare  tubers  of  I.  insignis,  or  on 
those  of  any  other  species,  in  that  section ;  but  to  the  amateur  it  may  be 
useful  to  state,  tha£,  when  the  ehoots  of  L  HorsftlUep  begin  to  grow  in  the 
«priQg;and  when  the  eye  is  just  ready  to  push  in  a  young  shoot  half  an  inch 
losg,  i»  the  best  time  for  this  operation.  Then  cut  the  scions  with  two  eyes, 
the  upper  one  to  form. the  leading  shoot, and  the  lower  one  to  help  the  union 
with  the  tuber;  cut  the  scion  or  shoot  just  below  the  joint,  and  cut  out  a 
slice  an  inch  long' on  tile  opposite  side  to  the  eye.  Then  take  a  young  tuber, 
and  cut  awav  ai  suce.  to  cerrespond  with  your  graft  •;  fit  them  close  together,  and 
tktlwm  tight  with  a  piece  ot  matting;  pot  the  tuber  in  as  small  a  pot  as  you 
Da»  get  it  iBt04  using  very  light  soil;  sot  the  pot  into  a  hot  frame,  or  merely 
ini^'the  stMret  and. in  a  few  days  the  union  will  be  complete,  and  your  plant 
will  go  <oiB  just  the  same  aa  if  it  were  on  its  awn  roots  from  the  first.  A  few 
»4e. tubers. can  eaoily  be  spared  fi^om  ao  eBtablisbed  plant  for  this  purpose ; 
:btlt  &Nr  the  nurseryman^  or  where  a  great  zmmber  of  plants  are  wanting,  the 
following  is  the  best  and  shortest  way  to  go  to  work.  At  any  time  during 
the  growing  season,  take  ^as .  nan^  cottings  as  you  want  plants,  of  I.  insignis, 
orof  the  species  of  Ipoimce^a  which  Mr.  Low  of  Clapton  introduced  from  the 
higher  •ports'  of  the  Brazils,  wihich  is  much  hardier  than  the  I.  insfgnis,  and  in 
sJlirespects  a>hettei?  stockibr  I.  Horsfl^llMP  than  1.  insignis.  They  will  strike 
rQOt8tiiia^9rtQight$;find  in  a  short  time  th^  will  form  young  tubers,  like 
those  pf .young  dahlias ;>. then <  shake  them  out  of  the  pot,  and  grafb  them  as 
^bovt.  Or.  any.  ptfactieed  person  may  take  the  young  points  of  the  current 
season's  growth  and  insert  them  in  the  bottom  of  the  cutting,  instead  of  in  the 
fiuber^»iid.thifi^  will. take  justasimeU;  but  when  this  plan  is  adopted  the  cut* 
lingSiiPUgbt  >to  he- divested  of  thdr< bottom  eyes  when  first  put  in,  otherwise 
these  eyes  will  be  found  tnoubJcsome  in  pushing  up  and  contending  with  the 
gi^iUff^Mit^^^yfyf  March.  16.  1839. 

We  earnestly  recommend  -Mr.  BeatonV  ver^  excellent  article  to  the  atten- 
tion of  tevery>young  gavdener.  Ipomce'a  .Horsfalltts  was  first  raised  in  England 
iniisad^  at  Everton^  near  Liverpool,  by  Charles  Horsfall,  Esq.,  from  seeds 
Mceiired  either  fnool 'Africa  or  the  £aat  Indies ;  and  it  was  named  by  Sir  W. 
Jw  Hooker  in  compliment  <to>  Mrs.  Horsfall,  and  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Magatam^.t*  33/15,  .It  was  afterwards  figured  in  the  Botanist,  No.  31.,  and  in 
the  Ftoml*  Cabintftivol,  L  p«  6h  Itia  one  of  the  most  splendid  of  climbing 
plants; .and. Mr.  Beaton  has  shown  how  it  may  be  multiplied  by  hundreds.  — 
Gondii 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  L  Le  Bon  Jardiniere  Almanack  pour  FAnnee  1839^  accompagnd 
d'une  Revue  Horticole.  By  MM.  Poiteau  et  Vilniorin.  ISmOi 
pp.  10649  avec  plaoches  gravies.     Paris,  1 839. 

This  excellent  work  continues  to  appear  annually,  accompanied  every  year 
by  a  review,  or  register,  of  the  horticultural  improvements  which  have  been 
made  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  by  notices  of  the  new  plants  that  have 
been  introduced  both  into  horticulture  and  agriculture.  We  have  in  the 
second  volume  of  this  Magazine,  p.  58.,  given  a  general  idea  of  the  plan  of  the 
Bon  Jardinier,  accompanied  by  some  abridged  extracts;  and  in  subsequent 
volumes  we  have  noticed  the  edition  of  the  work  for  the  passing  year.  The 
supplementary  part  of  the  present  volume  is  enriched  by  a  greater  number  of 
plates  than  usual,  and  by  34  pages,  describing  them  and  other  novelties,  at 
which  we  shall  take  a  hasty  glance. 

Urdssica  tinensis,  L.,  the  Pe-tsai  ou  Chou  CAinois,  Chinese  Cabbage. — This,  in 
China,  is  considered  one  of  the  most  valuable  culinary  vegetables,  but  it  does 
not  appear  to  be  much  liked  in  Paris,  where  it  has  been  cultivated  by  a 
number  of  persons  during  the  last  two  or  three  years.  The  leaves  are  thin, 
and  more  like  the  leaves  of  a  turnip  than  those  of  a  cabbage ;  but  they 
yar)'  greatly  in  appearance,  sometimes  resembling  a  cabbage^  lettuce,  and  at 
others  an  open  borecole.  The  plants  are  of  rapid  growth,  and  speedily  run 
to  seed ;  so  much  so,  that  in  China  the  spring  sowing  will  ripen  its  seeds 
in  July,  from  which  plants  are  raised  which  again  ripen  seeds  in  the  autumn. 
It  is  only  in  the  latter  season  that  the  plant  heads,  or  cabbages,  like  the 
European  sort ;  but  the  leaves,  being  very  tender,  may  be  used  without  being 
blanched  by  cabbaging,  like  those  of  the  common  borecole.  At  Paris,  the 
Chinese  cabbage  is  sown  in  July  or  August,  transplanted  in  three  or  four 
weeks  afterwards,  and  in  two  months  cabbages  will  be  formed.  M.  Vilmorin, 
however,  has  found  that  the  Chinese  cabbage  always  succeeds  best  when 
sown  where  it  is  finally  to  remain.  In  regard  to  climate,  this  cabbage  appears 
to  be  about  as  tender  as  cauliflower  or  broccoli ;  and  therefore,  as  a  potherb,  it 
is  never  likely  to  come  into  general  use  either  in  France  or  England.  Seeds, 
we  observe,  are  advertised  for  sale  in  London  at  one  shilling  a  packet. 

^indpU  pekinensk  howv, J  ^\\\dL,y  2.  p.  485.,  Chinese  Mustard.  —  The  same 
missionaries  who  brought  the  Chinese  cabbage  to  Paris  brought  the  Chinese 
mustard.  This  plant,  of  which  an  account  has  been  given  in  the  Horticultural 
TVansactions,  is  grown  in  the  south  of  China  for  its  leaves,  which,  when  boiled, 
have  a  powerful  and  rather  disagreeable  odour,  much  relished,  however,  by  the 
Chinese.  In  this  country,  when  the  leaves  are  eaten  raw  like  salad,  they 
taste  like  those  of  the  common  cress,.,  with  somewhat  of  the  piquancy  of 
mustard  seed.  Its  growth  is  as  rapid  as  that  of  the  common  mustard.  The 
plant  appears  to  be  nearly  as  hardy,  and  may  be  considered  as  an  additional 
salad  plant. 

Convolvulus  Batatas  L,  —  The  sweet,  or  Spanish,  potato  has  ripened  seeds 
in  the  garden  of  M.  Sageret,  in  Paris,  from  which  young  plants  have  been 
raised.  Among  these,  it  is  hoped  that  some  will  be  found  hardier  than  others, 
and  on  that  account  more  likely  to  succeed  under  open  air  culture. 

Cichorium  Vnti/bus  L.  —  A  variety  of  this  plant  has  been  obtained  from  seed, 
>vith  large  leaves,  and  the  heart  full,  or  cabbaged,  like  that  of  the  garden 
endive.  M.  Jacquin  obtained  this  improved  variety  by  sowing  and  selecting, 
for  several  generations  ;  the  soil,  and  other  circumstances,  being  rendered  as 
propitious  as  possible.  The  result  is  interesting ;  not  only  on  account  of  the 
variety  produced,  but  as  pointing  out  the  mode  in  which  other  improved 
varieties  of  wild  plants  may  be  obtained.  It  has  always  appeared  to  us  as 
highly  probable,  that  the  wild  endive  and  the  garden  endive  were  only  one 
species. 

^    Tropa^olum  tvherosum  has  produced,  in  the  Jardin  des  PlanteSj  tubers  as 
large  as  a  hen's  egg. 
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.  Medicigo  saliva  L.,  the  Lucerne.  —  This  plant  is  cultivated  in  Chile,  where 
it  has  doubtless  been  introduced  by  the  Spaniards.  It  is  there  called  Alfalfa  ; 
and  seeds  have  lately  been  sent  to  France  under  that  name,  which  was  sup* 
posed  to  be  that  of  a  new  species.  Some  years  affo,  Mr.  Masters  of  Canter* 
bury,  also,  received  seeds  ot  the  common  lucerne,  £om  Chile. 

Trifd&um  hybridum  L.  is  a  native  both  of  France  and  Sweden,  and  has  been 
cultivated  in  the  latter  country  in  artificial  pastures  for  about  forty  years.  M. 
Yilmorin  has  lately  tried  this  species  in  France.  He  does  not  consider  it  as 
a  hybrid  between  the  common  red  and  white  clovers,  as  has  been  generally 
supposed,  but  as  a  natural  species.  It  resembles  more  the  white  clover  than 
the  red  clover;  but,  though  its  stems  are  recumbent,  they  do  not  root  into  the 
soil  like  those  of  the  former  species.  In  short,  it  appears  like  a  giant  white 
clover,  but  with  nesh-coloured  flowers.  In  Sweden  it  has  been  known  to  grow 
as  high  as  5  or  6  feet,  and  to  last  for  fifleen  or  twenty  years,  yielding  one 
mowing  every  year.  It  is  a  perennial,  and  prefers  strong  moist  soil.  It  has 
been  introduced  into  Scotland  by  Mr.  Stephens,  a  professional  drainer,  who 
goes  annually  to  Sweden,  and  who  received  a  medal  from  the  Highland  Society 
of  Scotland  for  introducing  this  plant. 

Avena  sativa  L.  —  The  agricultural  journals  of  Flanders  have  lately  been 
loud  in  their  praise  of  two  new  varieties  of  oat,  the  one  white,  avoine  blanche  ; 
and  the  other  black,  with  the  rather  singular  name  of  avoine  de  trots  lunes, 
which  probably  alludes  to  its  quickness  in  ripening.  The  white  variety,  M. 
Vilmorin  says,  somewhat  resembles  the  potato  oat ;  and  the  black  promises  to 
be  very  productive. 

Betterave  jaune  d^AUemagne  is  a  new  variety  of  mangold  wurzel,  which  is 
found  to  be  far  superior  to  any  other  hitherto  in  use  for  fattening  cattle. 
Seeds  of  this  plant,  as  of  all  the  others  mentioned,  or  to  be  mentioned,  which 
ripen  seeds  in  Europe,  may  be  obtained  of  M.  Viimorin. 

"Polygonum  tmctofium  Loureiro,  Persicaire  Indigo,  ou  Renouee  Hnctoriale.'*^ 
.This  plant  was  introduced  from  Asia  in  1837,  and  has  proved  to  be  a  valuable 
accession  to  the  plants  used  in  dyeing.  It  will  doubtless  succeed  as  such  in 
the  south  of  France,  but  not  in  the  climate  of  Britain  ;  where,  though  it  may 
grow  during  summer,  like  any  other  tender  annual,  the  want  of  bright  sun- 
shine will  prevent  it  from  arriving  at  a  sufficient  degree  of  perfection,  to  render 
its  juices  of  much  value  as  a  material  for  dyeing. 

P^onia  albtflora  foLsta,  raised  from  a  seed  of  P.  edulis,  has  very  large  double 
white  flowers,  sometimes  7  or  8  inches  broad,  with  some  of  the  interior 
petals  tipped  with  bright  carmine  red.  It  is  said  to  be  the  handsomest  of  all 
the  peonies,  ligneous  or  herbaceous.  A  figure  of  it  is  given  in  UHerhier  de 
r  Amateur,  and  there  is  a  copy  of  this  or  some  other  foreign  plate,  in  Marnock's 
Florlcultured  Magazine  for  March,  where  it  is  called  P.  Makoya,  and  where  the 
flower  is  said  to  be  highly  scented,  a  property  not  mentioned  by  M.  Poiteau  in 
the  Bon  Jardimer, 

X'bies  Pins^po  Boissier,  Vicea  Pinsapo,  Gard,  Mag,  —  An  abstract  is  given 
of  the  article  on  this  fir  in  the  Bibliotheque  Universelle,  See  Mr.  Lawson's 
translation  of  the  article,  with  M.  Vilmorin's  postscript,  p.  109.  Since  that 
article  appeared,  we  have  obtained  a  specimen  of  the  pinsapo  ;  and  seed  may 
be  had  of  M.  Vilmorin  or  Mr.  Charlwood.  Some  seeds  were  sent  to  the 
Horticultural  Society  from  Geneva,  last  year;  in  consequence  of  wHich 
we  have  introduced  it  in  the  Second  Additional  Supplement  to  the  Hort,  Brit, 

Pintis  pyrenaica  Lapeyrouse,  Pin  des  Pyrenees,  was  described  by  the  late 
Picot  Lapeyrouse  in  nis  Flora  of  Toulouse ;  but  it  was  forgotten  till  again 
brought  into  notice  by  Capt.  Cook,  in  his  Sketches  in  Spain,  M.  Vilmorin's 
attention  being  directed  to  this  species,  he  succeeded  in  procuring  seeds.  He 
finds,  as  Capt.  Cook  had  stated,  that  the  tree  does  not  grow  on  the  French 
side  of  the  Pyrenees,  but  on  the  south  side  ;  and  that  whole  forests,  in  the 
province  of  Arragon,  consist  almost  solely  of  this  species.  "  The  branches  and 
the  cones,"  continues  M.  Vilmorin, "  which  have  been  sent  to  me "  by  M. 
Paul  Boileau  of  B^gn^res  de  Luchon,  bear  a  very  great  resemblance  to  those 


r  that 
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s  bein^  only  a  little  larger,  and  of  a  ligbter  colnur. 
"  ,   I  was  near  r^nfdiag  these   t 


induced    i 

opinion;   they  difler   aeni-  .,. 

ibly  from  those  of  F.  La- 
ricio,  but  bear  a  certain  re- 
aemblance  to  thoae  of  P. 
marEtitna.  It  becomes,  then , 
very  probable,  that  tjie  P.  ' 

pjrenHica  ia  at  least  a  very 
decided  variety  of  P.Larido. 
I  auB[)ect  that  it  will  be 
found  identical  with  the  Ca- 
labrian  pine  [P.  L.  cal&brica 
Art.  BrU.y  At  alt  evenia, 
it  is  eTJdenlly  an  interest- 
ing tree   to  study,  and  to 

Multiplying  7V«  Feoniei 
by  grajioig.  —  Plants  of  the 
Preonia  Moiian,  raised  by 
cuttings,  remuR  weak  for 
several  years;  but  those 
gralled   on   the    tuhers    of 

the  herbaceous  peony  grow  with  vigour,  and,  if  permitted,  will  flower  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  I'he  operation  of  grafUng  ia  performed  between  July  13.  and 
August  13.,  and  will  feadily  be  understiM>d  by  ^.  35.,  in  wibicb  a  vepieKnts 
a  triangular  section  made  in  the  tube  or  stock;  i,  the  scion,  the  lower  end  of 
which,  is  pared  ^  so  as  to  fit  the  triinguliu'  cavity 
scion  fitted  i(>  (he  stock,  h  is  not  oecessary  that 
there  should  be  more  than  one  bud  on  the  scion ; 
and,  ifa  blossom  bud  should  be  chosen,  it  will  flower 
vigoroi)^  the  following  spring.  In  two  or  three 
^eurs  the  scion  will  throw  out  roots,  and  become 
independent  t)f  the  stock.  This  mode  of  propagat- 
ing wan  invented  by  M.  Soulange  Bodin,  who,  after 
graWng^places  the  plant  in  a  pot,  plunges  it  in  heat, 
and  Covers  it  with  a  bell^lass.  By  September  the 
scion  lias  united  itself  to  th6  stock  ;  and  in  Orto- 
her,  the  stock  theows  out  roots,  and  the  plant  may 
be  removed  to  p  green-house  or  frame,  Mr,  Masters 
of  Caifterbury  has  adopted  this  mode  of  propagating, 
with  tras4i£bpence,  that,  after  graining,  the  graft  being 
^ed  with  bast,  and  covered  with  grafting-wax,  the 
whole  lis  inserted  into  a  bed  of  tail,  leaving  only 
about  half  an  inch  ofthepoint  of  the, scion  above  the 
surface.  The  grafted  plants  are  inserted  in  the 
angular  interstices  between  the  pots,  with  which  the 
pit  is  usually  occupied ;  two,  three,  or  four,  are  placed 
togech^,  accordmg  to  the  size  of  the  triaugulur 
space ;  and  a  larger  or  smaller  bell-glass  is  pmced 
over  them,  as  may  be  requisite.  The  tubers  throw 
out  roots  by  the  end  of  September,  or  the  beginning 
of  October,  and  are  then  taken  up  and  potted,  and 
placed,  ill  a  cold-frame,  where  they  remain  through 
the  winter. 
'  The  gfafting-^ 
Burgundy  pitch. 
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'lalh>v,  or  suet,  l^ol.  The  whote-metted  to- 
gether,' ani),  after  being  stirred,  and  aHowed 
to  cool, it  13  uaed  ^eD  ratherlets  than  milk-- 

The  tree  peony  may  also  be  grafted  with 
perfect  succesi  by  unng  the  ehootj  of  the  cur- 
rent year  in  the  month  of  April  as  sciona,  and 
grafting  tbein  on  the  tubers  of  the  herbaceous 
peony  oFthe  last  year. 

Veneer-Grafting,  Orefe  en  Plaeage.  —  The  ' 
scion,  which  may  either  contain  one  or  lererel 
iiudaor  leaves,  is,  cut  like  the  mouth-piece  of  a 
Fre|u;h  flute  elongated,  as  in  Jig.  26.  e ;  the 
Bto^  ia-prepared  to  revive  it,  asat/;  and,  when 
thei'scton  iu;d  stock  ire  united,  the  eppear- 
ancfria  as  in  Jig.  37.  g.  The  graft  should  not 
be  obd  with  worsted  threads  as  is  usually  done, 
but^lh  untwisted  liueA  or  cotton  thread ;  ana 
the^wbole  shoufd  be  afterwards  covei^d  with 
"gg-wBx,  and  then  plunged  in  heat,  and 
y  covered  wUh  a  beli^laaa  (itouWi  s 


gra(ttlg-w[ 
closSy  covered  with 
ne  3oehe),io    M.  S.  BodTn 


tiU  i 


has  ^^un  to  grow.  This  niode  of  gr4ftinK  is 
practised  with  great  success  by  M;  Camuset, 
head  ^'ardener  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes. 

J  Mode  of  budding'  wMeA  umiet  to  the  utaal 
Ckantx  <^  hudSmg^-Htal  of  PtiOe-Gn^ing  [de- 
wrlbeA  in  'the  Oardener't  Magaeme,  -v*!.  v. 
p.  4SS.]  The  bud  is-  prepared  intlie  tistial 
manner,  exeept' that  both  ends  of  (he  shield  are' cut  so 
in  fig.  28.  a.  On  the  stock  the  bark  is  cfll  horiaontati^ 
28     '  .'.",.'' 


are    acroiA,  ^ 
and  vettlAlly 


ly^'^m 


'i  the  operator  appKea  the  thtu  flat  point,  op  Epati^  of  llw  handle  t£ 
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tbe  gnftiog-knife  on  one  side  of  the  incUion,  and  passes  it  through  to  the  other 
tide;  the  itr^  of  bark  ia  then  torn  down,  as  shown  at  c,  the  thumb  being 
placed  on  the  upper  part  of  it,  to  as  to  hold  it  firm  against  the  blade  of  tbe 
grafting-knife;  while  with  the  left  hand,  the  bud  or  shield  is  inserted  in  it« 
place.  This  being  done,  the  shield  is  cut  across,  so  as  to  fit  exactly  to  tbe  bark 
of  the  stock  at  its  upper  part ;  and,  next,  a  portion  is  cut  off  tbe  raised  bark,  so 
as  to  reduce  it  to  such  a  len£th  as  will  bring  it  eiactl;  up  to  the  lower  side  tS 
tbe  bud,  as  shown  at  d.  The  bud  is  then  tied,  as  shown  at  f ;  but  with  the 
petiole  of  a  leaf  included  in  tbe  upper  part  of  the  tie,  the  leaf  suspended  from 
which  serves  to  shade  the  bud  from  the  sun. 

By  this  mode  of  grafting,  the  soft  wood  is  less  injured  than  by  the  common 
mode,  in  which  it  ia  always  more  or  less  scratched  by  the  blade  of  the  budding- 


knife,  and  ia  aometlnies  removed  altogether ;  when,  of  course,  the  bud  has  no 
chance  of  success.  This  graft  is  particularly  adapted  for  thin-barked  plaols, 
and  more  especially  for  rosea.  It  appears  to  us  to  be  a  very  decided  improve- 
ment on  the  i:ommon  mode  of  budding,  and 
we  hope  it  will  be  generally  tried  by  British 
gardeners, 

A  Sucker  Watering-pot,  uniting  ihe  aquarium  ' 
of  Mr.  Murray  (figured  in  our  Vol.  VII.  p.  219.) 
with  the  common  long-spouted  watering-pot 
used  in  hol-housea,  is  described  as  being  well 
adapted  by  its  spring  yaUe  (a,  in  ^g.  29.)  for 
watering  plants  in  pots  which  are  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  operator. 

TAe  continuota  Syringe  (Ardo-pompe,  ou 
Pompe  continue),  said  to  be  invented  by  M. 
Petit,  differs  little,  if  at  all,  from  Reid's  new 
hydraulic  engine,  figured  in  our  Vol.  XIII. 
p.  459. 

The  Volant  is  a  small  hand-scythe,  or  rather 
sickle  (_;%,  3l.),used  in  mowing  lawns  j  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  grass  at  the  roots  of  trees 
and  bushes,  where  the  common  scythe  . 
cumbrous  ar  ' ' 
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7%tf  ErHrpateur  Courval  (Jig,  30.)  difibrs  from  an  instrument  of  tihe  foune 
kind  which  has  long  been  in  use,  both  in  Scotland  and  England,  for  rooting  up 
docks  and  thistles,  chiefly  in  having  the  knob,  A,  instead  of  a  piece  of  iron 
rivetted  on  in  the  form  of  an  invert^  arch,  as  shown  in  the  weed-extirpator^ 
fig.  327.,  in  the  Encyc.  o/Gard.,  edit.  1835,  p.  520. 

The  Meridien  d  Canon  is  a  small  lens  for  the  purpose  of  igniting  gunpowder, 
and  producing  a  report  at  anj  particular  hour  of  the.  day,  during  sunshine.  It 
is  commonly  set  to  indicate  mid-day.  The  inventor  is  M.  Amheiter,  who  sells 
it  at  a  very  low  price. 

Hot-homes, —  Several  plans  and  sections  of  these  are  given ;  but,  as  there  is 
nothing  in  them  that  is  not  already  familiar  to  the  English  reader,  we  pass 
on  to 

The  Heating  of  Hot-homes, —  The  forcing-house  at  Versailles  is  heated  bf 
hot  water  on  the  siphon  principle,  which  is  explained  in  detail ;  and  an  idea  is 
also  given,  by  an  engraving,  of  the  mode  adopted  at  Messrs.  Loddiges's.  The 
hot-house  brazier  used  by  M.  Fion  is  employed  to  bum  charcoal,  and  may  be 
considered  as  differing  chiefly  from  Joyce's  stove  in  being  a  great  deal  cheaper. 

The  Tool^hedf  of  which  an  engraving  is  given,  is  one  of  the  most  awkward 
contrivances  for  holding  tools  that  we  have  ever  seen.  Let  the  reader  imagine 
a  music-stand  placed  against  a  wall,  with  a  roof  over  it,  and  the  handles  of  the 
hoes  and  rakes  projecting  out  on  every  side,  and  exposed  to  the  weather,  while 
the  blades  only  are  protected,  by  resting  on  the  shelves. 

A  Stage  fir  presennng  Grapes  is  a  frame  7  ft.  high,  7  or  8  feet  long, 
and  about  3  ft.  wide;  one  end  is  open;  the  other,  the  sides,  and  the 
top,  are  filled  in  with  rails  or  bars,  from  which  the  bunches  of  grapes  are 
suspended. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  Nbuveautes,  or  annual  supplement,  consists  of  a 
Report  (favourable)  on  L'Herbier  generate  de  P  Amateur,  a  work  with  coloured 
plates  of  ornamental  plants  ;  the  contents  of  the  Revue  Horticole  ;  and  an  an- 
nouncement of  the  Catalogue  which  is  to  be  published  by  the  Horticultural 
Establishment  of  the  Boulevard  Mount  Parnassus. 

An  Essay  on  Manures,  in  which  the  theory  of  their  action  on  plants,  and  the 
principal  means  of  obtaining  the  greatest  benefit  from  them,  by  M.  Payen,  is 
the  next  article ;  in  which  die  great  superiority  of  animal  manures  over  those 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  conspicuously  pointed  out. 

Such  are  the  contents  of  the  first  92  pages  of  the  Bon  Jardwier,'  What  may 
be  called  the  permanent  work  commences  with  a  monthly  calendar;  then 
follow  prognostics  of  the  weather ;  next,  the  general  principles  of  gardening, 
including  an  account  of  the  implements  used,  and  of  the  operations  to  be  per- 
formed, much  in  the  same  order  as  in  the  Encyclopadia  of  Gardening  ;  after 
this,  culinary  vegetables  are  treated  of  in  alphabetical  order  ;  then  medicinal 
plants;  then  agricultural  plants;  then  fruit  trees;  then  ornamental  trees; 
roses,  with  a  list  of  the  principal  French  dealers  in  these  shrubs ;  next  follows 
a  list  of  the  most  interesting  plants  cultivated  in  gardens,  arranged  according 
to  the  order  of  their  employment ;  and  the  work  concludes  with  a  Tocabulary 
of  terras  used  in  botany  and  gardening,  including,  under  the  head  Methode 
Botanique,  keys  to  the  systems  of  Linnaeus  and  Jussieu. 

Our  readers  will  thus  see  that  the  Bo?^  Jardinier  is  a  truly  valuable  work, 
not  only  to  French  gardeners  and  amateurs,  to  whom  it  must  be  indispensable, 
but  to  the  gardeners  and  amateurs  of  other  countries,  who  wish  to  understand 
French  gardening,  or  French  books  on  the  subject ;  or  to  possess  the  new 
plants  or  new  implements  introduced  into  French  gardening  or  French  agri« 
culture. 

The  Nouveautes  of  the  Bon  Jardinier,  for  1838,  are  chiefly  plants  new  to 
Paris,  but  all  of  which  are  already  well  known  in  this  country.  M.  Vilmorin 
gives  an  account  of  his  success  in  civilising,  if  the  expression  mav  be  used,  the 
wild  carrot.  In  three^  generations  he  brought  it,  from  a  little  hard  cord-like 
root,  to  a  tender  fleshy' cone,  sweet,  and  of  good  flavour,  such  as  we  now  find 
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it  in  gardens.  M.  Vihnorin  is  now  occupied  in  ciyilifflng  the  wild  cabbage ;  and 
he  recommends  to  other  amateurs  the  perennial  lettuce  (Zractiica  perennis  L,)'^ 
as  worthy  of  being  improved,  and  rendered  an  object  of  culture  as  a  culinary 
vegetable.  A  verge<utting  plough  is  figured  and  described,  which  is  said  to 
be  used  with  success  by  M.  Jacques,  gardener  to  the  king,  at  Neuilly.  It 
might  perhaps  be  useful  in  England,  for  cutting  the  verges  of  public  roads; 
but  we  think  it  would  leave  a  very  deep,  ugly,  raw  edge  in  garden  scenery* 
The  French  are  not  nearly  so  particular  with  their  edges  and 
walks  as  we  are.  The  wheel  verge-cutter,  figured  in  our  second 
volume,  p.  66.,  and  here  repeated  {fig,  32.),  is  a  very  superior  in- 
strument, weU  meriting  introduction  into  England,  because  it  may 
be  employed  so  *as  to  cut  the  leaves  of  grass,  without  paring  off 
any  ot  the  soil. 

A  new  planting-instrument,  as  a  substitute  for  the  dibber,  is 
described  and  figured,  formed  on  the  plan  of  the  old  transplanter 
for  florists'  flowers,  but  we  do  not  think  it  is  likely  to  be  of 
much  use.  It  may  truly  be  said,  that,  in  the  multiplicity  of 
garden  and  agricultural  instruments,  there  is  no  end. 

The  NouveautSi  of  the  Bon  Jardinier  for  1837  include  various 
curious  implements  and  contrivances ;  the  greater  part  of  them, 
we  are  informed  in  a  note,  were  taken  firom  London  to  Paris 
by  M.  Audot,  the  publisher  of  the  Bon  Jardinier^  who  pays 
occasional  visits  to  tnis  country. 

The  Nouveatttet  of  the  Bon  JartUnier,  for  1836,  comprise 
Tarious  designs  for  the  jets  of  artificial  fountuns,  which  are  ma^ 
nufactured  by  M.  Dugast,  Rue  Sainte  Marguerite,  No.  54., 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  The  ajutages  are  contrived  to  form 
the  following  figures :  a  tulip,  corbeille  (basket),  candelabrum,  moulinet  (wind- 
mill), berceau  (cradle),  panache  (plume  of  feathers),  &c. 

The  **  Additions  et  Correctioni"  to  the  Bon  Jardinier,  for  1835,  also  contain 
some  designs  for  ajutages  to  fountains.  Those  of  which  engravings  are  given 
are  entitled :  Tevantail  (the  fan),  la  gerbe  (the  wheatsheaf ),  la  tulipe  (diflerent 
from  that  figured  in  the  Bon  Jardinier  for  1836),  la  coupe  (the  cupola),  la 
double  girandoUe,  le  miroir,  la  boule  entiere  (ball),  and  le  Chinois.  As  foun- 
tains are  becoming  fashionable  in  England,  we  have  thought  it  might  be  useful 
to  refer  to  these  figures,  and  to  give  the  name  and  address  of  the  maker. 


Art.  II.  Annales  des  Sciences  Physiques  et  Naturelles  d^AgricuI* 
ture  et  d  Industrie.  Public  par  la  Soci6t^  Roy  ale  d 'Agriculture, 
&c.,  do  Lyon.  4to.  Tom.  I.  Livraisons  1,  %  et  3.,  pp.  346.,  plates 
and  folding  tables,  meteorological  and  exhibiting  agricultural 
book-keeping.    Lyons,  1838. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  respectable  works  of  the  kind  published  in  Francej 
whether  we  regard  the  matter,  or  the  appearance  of  the  publication.  There 
are  several  papers  in  the  three  parts  now  before  us,  of  a  highly  scientific,  and 
yet  practical,  character,  which  would  be  well  worth  translating  and  publishing 
in  an  English  agricultural  journal ;  and  there  are  others,  which  we  should 
translate  for  the  Gardener*s  Magazine,  if  we  could  find  room. 

The  first  article  treats  of  the  physical  geography  and  the  geology  of  that 
part  of  France  to  which  the  Society  confines  its  exertions,  viz.,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Rhone  ;  an  excellent  idea,  carried  into  execution  in  a  supe- 
rior manner,  and  illustrated  by  maps,  diagrams,  and  weather  tables.  An 
article  on  bulbous  plants,  by  M.  Seringe,  shows  how  they  may  be  propa- 
gated by  cutting  over  the  bulb  or  bud  a  few  lines  above  the  plate,  which 
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fbrnia  the  point  of  unim  of  the  atem  at  Icbvch  and  tbe  root.  The  uppm 
surface  of  the  p)st»  ^semgi  in  fact,  the  Btem  not  devdt^ied,  or  but  Tcry  i>u> 
tintly  BO.  The  ecates  of  the  bulbs  are  nidimental  ksvea,  endin  the  toils  of 
these,  as  in  those  of  real  leaves,  there  are  dorniant  buds,  which  cutting  over 
these  BCaies  oF'  leates  ealb  into  BCtion.  Sometimes  even  tho  freet  destroy- 
ing the  ouMr  scales  of  a  bulb  will  Btimulate  tfae  buds  in.  Hk  kmer  part  to 
devetope;  andminetinies,  when  the  scales  are t^  closety  eomfneMed  at  top, 
the  buds  in  thev  axils  will  dereto^e,  and  piDCmde  below.  H.  Serinn  illus* 
trates  his  general  position  by  refemns  to  a  plant  of  C^lnuD  canalicuuitum  in 
the  Botanical  Oarden  at  Ltods,  triiich,  being  cut  over  a  little-  above  the 
plate,  threw  out  no  iomer  than  bxty  offsets ; 
andhehas^ven  two  figures  (^l^s.  83.  end  34.),' 
the  one  to  show  a  hyacmth  bulb  protruding  off- 
sets, ih  consequence  of  the  outer  scales  being 
destroyed  by  fh>Bt ;  and  the  other  to  Atow 
buds  developing  horiiootally,  in  consequeuoe 
of  the  scale  being  eoropressed  above.  Passing 
over  a  paper  on  the  vine,  we  come  to  one  on 
the  choice  of  ft  rotation,  and  the  employmeM 
of  manure,  followed  by  a  new  KK)d«  of  ogri- 
cultural  book-keeping ;  an'  excellent  paper. 
One  of  the  maxims  of  this  writer  is,  that "  there 
can  be  bo  'good  agriculture  without  sbundanco 
of  forage  obtained  or  grown  cheap,  and  sold  dear  in  the  form  of  cattle  J*  "Neit 
to  a  good  plough  and  a  good  barrow,  the  befit  maetiine  for  the  fanner  is  the 
dung  machine  called  an  M."     AC-  a  meeting  of  the  i- 

Society,  held  on  the  9th  of  February,  1838,  the  idea 
of  euItivBting  CSnothira  biennis,  for  the  sake  of  its' 
roots,  which  are  fieshy,'iBild,  uid'Biitriiive,  was  sug-  i 
geited.     This  has  alrrady  been  done  in  England,  but  I 
by  no  means  to  a  sufficient  evCent.    We  do  not  see  I 
why  the  roots  of  this  plant  should  not  be  grown  to  as  | 
lergeasizeaa  thoscof  thecarrot  or  parsnep;  we  have  I 
tasted  them  dug  up  from   the    flower   border,   and  || 
found  them  mudi  more  agreeable  tbsn  the  root  of  P 
the  carrot  in  a  wild  statfe.  The  earrot  has  been  civilised,  H 
so  to  speak,  by  M,  Vilmorin,   in   three  generations.  ^ 
(See  our  notice  of  the  Bon  Jard.  for  1838,  in  p.  167.   ' 
The  same  member  remarked  of  the   artichoke,  that 
it  was  known  Bff.m  ediUe  pluit  by  the  RotnaiM,  -but 
forgotten .  or  disdained  duriag  the  dark  F^es,  tijl  it  came  into  noj^ice  agaia  in 
the   IGth  ecDtu^.  Almost  all  th^  parts  ofthis  plant,  he  says,  mi^. be  rendered 
usefuL  Fronj  the,[eaves  an  extract  may  beobtained,>vhich  will  serve  as  .a  substi- 
tute for  quinine.  The  leaves  may  be  cooked  and  eaten  after  the  fruit  is  gathered, 
or  used  as  fodder, and  mixed  withcertun  grasses;  the^iiiaybe  substituted  for 
hops  in  makin^beer;  and  they  contain  a  great  quantity  of  potash.      At  this 
meetiog,innoticing  the  injuries  done  to  theviiie,  it  was  affirmed  by  some  that 
the  lizard  eats  the  grapes,  and  ought  to  be  destroyed ;  by  others,  tbat  Jt  did 
not  touch  the  grapes,  but  only  devoured  the  tvorms  and  insects,  and  ought  td 
be  preserved.     Notice  was  taken  of  the  injury  done  to  garden  plants  by  the 
preceding  winter,  which  appears  to  have  been  asgreat  at  Lyons  as  at  London. 
La&mfi  n^bilis,  Laurocdrasus,  the  Portugal  laurel,  the  aucuba,  the  alatenms 
the  phillj|rea,  roses,  and  hollies  having  been  either  killed  or  greatly  injured,  par- 
ticularly in  die  nurseries  situated  near  the  Rhone.     The  common  box  waa 
also  injured,  but  the  Majorca  box  not  in  the  least ;  lior  the  sfaigle  hibiscus, 
nor  the  Scotch  and  Weymouth  pines.     Apricots  were  billed  in  a  gfeat  many 
places  ;  and  the  shoots  of  the  past  year,  of  almost  all  trees,  whether  indigCnouB 
or  foreign,  were  more  or  less  injured.     At  a  meetinsof  the  161b  of  February; 
1838,  the  subject  of  the  preceding  winter  was  again  discussed,  when  it  was 
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stated  that  grounds  sloping  to  the  west  suffered  less  ihan  those  exposed  to 
the  south  and  east;  and  that  elevated  situations  sufiered  much  less  than 
the  plains.  Insects  were  not  destroyed,  and  onlj  some  of  them  slightly 
injured. 

An  article  on  O'xalis  D^pet,  by  M.  Hteon,  describes  the  plant  as  at  once 
ornamental  and  useful ;  the  leaTes  forming  a  ^ood  substitute  K>r  those  of  the 
common  sorrel.  The  plant,  according  to  this  author,  has  not  been  correctly 
figured,  either  by  Loddiges  or  Sweet ;  and  it  is  stiU  worse  delineated  in  Let 
Annales  de  Flore  et  de  Potnone,  for  1834-5.  A  very  elegant  figure  in  outline, 
with  various  dissections,  illustrate  this  paper. 

The  most  interesting  article  in  the  three  livraisons  before  us  is,  a  Report  on 
the  Gardens  and  Nurseries  in  and  about  Lyons,  by  a  committee  {^pointed  for 
that  purpose;  but  this  we  have  made  the  subject  of  a  separate  article,  in  a  pre- 
ceding page. 

At  a  meeting  held  Feb.  16,  1838,  M.  Seringe,  a  botanist  whose  name  often 
occurs  in  De  CandoUe's  Prodromut,  read  a  memoir  on  the  advantage  of  pruning 
the  mulberry  at  the  same  time  that  the  leaves  were  gathered  from  it,  in  which 
he  argued,  from  physiological  considerations,  that  this  would  produce  a  hand- 
somer and  a  longer-lived  tree,  and  a  greater  return  of  leaves. 

March  9.  The  purple  laburnum  was  the  subject  of  discussion.  It  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  raised  from  seed  in  1828 ;  a  mistake,  as  will  be  seen  by 
our  Arboricultural  Notices,  p.  122. ;  and  M.  Seringe,  M.  Hamon,  curator 
of  the  Botanic  Garden,  and  M.  H^non,  secretary  to  the  Society,  expressed 
doubts  as  to  whether  the  appearance  of  the  purple  cytisus  on  thii  supposed 
hybrid  was  not  effected  by  some  trick. 

March  30.  Notwithstanding  the  immense  quantity  of  mushrooms  brought 
to  market  at  Lyons,  the  supply  is  not  sufficient  for  the  demand,  and  they  are 
brought  from  Faris,  where  they  cost  one  franc  a  pound,  and  the  carriage 
amounts  to  another  franc.  M.  Chaine,  the  only  market-gardener  in  Lyons 
that  ever  grew  mushrooms,  and  whose  cellars  and  forcing-houses  produce  them 
every  day  in  the  year,  has  this  season,  up  to  this  date  (March  30.),  sold  early 
radishes  to  the  amount  of  12,000  francs.  Such  is  the  effect  of  commercial  pros- 
perity upon  horticulture,  (p.  241.)  The  silver  medal  was  adjudged  to  M.  Chaine, 
for  having  been  the  first  to  cultivate  the  mushroom  at  Lyons.  The  founder  of 
the  Society,  in  1761,  I'Abbe  Rosier,  proscribed  the  use  of  mushrooms,  on 
account  of  the  accidents  which  sometimes  happened  to  those  who  ate  them. 

At  the  exhibitions  of  the  24th,  25th,  26th,  and  27th  of  May,  1838,  a  great 
many  rare  and  handsome  plants  were  brought  forward  by  about  forty  indi- 
viduals. The  majority  of  the  plants  were  in  pots  or  boxes,  from  the  hot- 
house, green-house,  or  pits:  but  there  were  also  many  cut  flowers,  and 
branches  of  hardy  plants.  At  this  exhibition  there  were  also  various  imple- 
ments of  horticulture  and  agriculture ;  and  among  these  were  included  figures 
in  copper,  or  in  sheet-iron,  and  painted  in  oil  in  imitation  of  nature.  C411a 
sethi6pica  and  Agave  were  so  well  executed,  that  a  '*  very  great  number"  of 
the  spectators  took  them  for  living  'plants.  Imitations  of  this  kind,  more 
particularly  of  the  Agave,  are  common  in  Italy,  where  they  are  put  in  vases  on 
the  piers  of  gates,  parapet  walls,  &c.  An  instrument  named  **  une  approche*' 
was  exhibited  by  M.  Guillermin,  the  use  of  which  is  to  hold  together  two 
branches  that  are  to  be  grafted  by  approach.  Rustic  tables  and  flower- 
stands  were  also  exhibited.  The  number  of  articles  in  all,  plants  in- 
cluded, were  about  1,500,  of  which  200  belonged  to  amateurs.  Of  the  plants 
supplied  by  commercial  gardeners,  517  were  purchased  by  the  Society,  and  put 
into  362  lots,  represented  by  an  equal  number  of  tickets,  which  tickets  were 
purchased,  and  the  plants  drawn  for  in  the  manner  of  a  lottery.  Every  lady, 
as  she  entered  the  exhibition  room,  was  presented  with  a  nosegay.  A  Memoir 
sur  les  Fruits  de  Geraniaceae,  by  M.  Seringe,  contains  some  curious  matter 
respecting  the  monstrosities  which  occur  in  the  geranium,  &c. 

AVe  have  passed  over  a  number  of  other  papers,  relating  to  geology,  the 
vine,  the  silkworm,  and  agriculture,  as  being  unsuitable  for  this  magazine. 
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principal  Enemies  of  the  Orchard,  ivith  the  most  effective  Means  for 

their  Destruction.      By*  Vincent  Kollar,  Keeper  of  the  Imperial 

Cabinet  of  Natural  History.     Pamph.  8vo,  pp.  SO.     Vienna,  1839. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  Introduction  to  this  pamphlet^  which  is 
entitled  "  From  what  do  caterpillars  arise,  and  what  becomes  of  them  V* 

The  melancholy  appearance  of  the  orchards  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Vienna,  and  the  serious  complaints,  from  all  quarters,  of  the  great  destruction 
which  the  caterpillars  have  effected  on  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  have  induced 
me,  in  the  following  pages,  to  give  some  short  instructions  to  countrvmen  and 
gardeners,  which  will,  in  most  cases,  enable  them  to  protect  their  fruit  trees 
from  similar  devastations. 

There  are,  it  is  true,  many  books,  and  many  treatises  in  the  different  peri- 
odicals on  domestic  economy,  which  have  already  treated  this  subject  in  a 
masterly  manner ;  but  these  works  are  either  out  of  print,  or,  from  the  num- 
ber of  years  which  had  passed  away  without  any  particular  injuries  having 
been  effected  by  the  caterpillars,  have  been  entirely  forgotten.  Many  of  these 
books  are  also  much  too  expensive  for  the  countryman. 

When  we  contemplate  an  orchard  devastated  by  caterpillars,  such  as  the 
orchards  near  Vienna  were  in  the  past  year  (and,  according  to  all  appearances, 
the  following  year  will  be  much  the  same),  one  might  almost  believe  that  one 
of  the  plagues  of  Egypt  had  come  upon  us,  and  that  all  kinds  of  insects  had 
sworn  death  to  the  different  varieties  of  fruit  trees  ;  and  yet  in  such  years  it 
is  generally  observed  that  only  one  kind  of  caterpillar  destructive  to  fruit 
trees  commits  the  devastation. 

There  are  seldom  more  than  four  different  kinds  of  such  caterpillars  in  the 
same  summer ;  and  they  appear  at  different  periods.  It  must,  however,  be 
observed,  that  the  different  kinds  of  destructive  caterpillars  do  not  all  appear 
at  the  same  time,  but  come  in  succession ;  so  that  the  devastation  of  the  fruit 
trees  is  sometimes  finished  by  the  second,  third,  or  fourth  kind  of  caterpillar, 
which  was  begun  by  the  first. 

Prom  my  own  experience,  and  also  from  the  observations  communicated  to 
me  by  my  friends,  I  am  enabled  to  ascertain  that  there  were  only  four  kinds  of 
caterpillars  which,  this  year,  in  Austria,  and  also  in  the  adjacent  countries,  not 
only  stripped  the  fruit  trees  of  their  leaves,  but,  in  great  part,  stripped  them 
also  of  their  fruit. 

I  do  90t  mean  to  say  that  the  four  here  treated  of  are  always  those  that 
are  most  destructive  to  fruit  trees ;  there  are,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  many 
more,  quite  as  injurious  ;  but  whoever  wishes  to  know  more  of  those  insects 
may  consult  my  work  on  that  subject,  entitled  An  Account  of  the  Insects 
injurious  to  the  Farmer ^  Gardener ,  and  Forester ;  Vienna,  1837*;  which  I 
wrote  by  the  desire  of  the  Imperial  Agricultural  Society  of  Vienna,  and  in 
which  the  chapter  on  the  insects  injurious  to  fruit  trees  is  most  skilfully 
handled  by  one  of  our  greatest  pomologists,  M.  Joseph  Schmidberger, 
canon  regidar  of  the  Institution  of  St.  Florian.  This  pamphlet  may  therefore 
be  considered  as  an  extract  from  that  large  work,  and  will  only  treat  of  those 
insects  that  are  the  most  destructive  to  fruit  trees. 

But  whoever  expects  to  find  in  that  work  warranted  receipts  for  the  anni- 
hilation of  insects  will  be  very  much  mistaken ;  and,  probably,  displeased  with 
having  made  the  purchase,  may  throw  down  the  book  without  reading  it ;  but 
these  persons  may  believe  me,  when  I  say  that  such  receipts,  though  valued 
by  some,  are  only  catchpennies ;  and,  not  to  mention  the  loss  of  time  and 
money  which  they  occasion,  are  of  no  benefit  to  the  fruit  trees,  but,  in  many 
cases,  even  do  them  an  injury.    For  example,  syringing  the  trees  with  ley,  dis- 

*  This  work  has  been  translated  by  a  member  of  our  family,  and  will 
appear  early  in  April. 
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solved  common  salt,  or  chalk ;  fumigating  them  with  brimstone^  tobacco,  &c« ; 
with  all  of  which  time  is  lostt  and  nothing  useful  sained. 

What,  then,  are  the  means  of  destruction  wbicn  the  gardener  or  amateur  is 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  ?  No  other  than  teaching  him  how  to  know  the 
enemy  of  his  orchard,  in  the  different  stages  of  its  existence;  so  that  in  summer, 
when  the  trees  are  clothed  with  verdure,  as  well  as  in  winter,  when  they  are 
deprived  of  their  green  covering,  the  enemy  may  be  detected ;  and  also  in 
spring,  when  it  has  already  uncfergone  a  change,  and  when,  while  feeding  ra- 
paciously on  its  booty,  it  may  be  combated  with  the  least  loss  of  time. 

There  are  a  great  many  people  who  do  not  actually  know  what  the  worms 
or  caterpillars  are  which  strip  the  trees  of  their  leaves,  and  also  who  do  not 
know  what  they  arise  from,  or  what  at  last  becomes  of  them,  because  they 
disappear  without  being  seen  in  a  dying  state. 

To  those,  therefore,  who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  these  worm- 
like appearances,  I  submit  the  following  observations  for  their  instruction. 

All  caterpillars,  or  worms  (as  they  are  improperly  called  by  country  people), 

{)roceed  from  small  eggs  which  moths  and  butterflies  lay,  sometimes  on  the 
eaves,  branches,  or  bark,  of  trees,  at  different  times  of  the  year.  The  number 
of  caterpillars,  therefore,  depends  on  the  number  of  butterflies,  to  which  they 
owe  theur  existence :  thus,  if  we  had  no  butterflies,  we  should  have  no  cater- 
pillars to  dread ;  and  if  we  could  destroy  the  butterflies  before  they  laid  their 
^0s,  no  caterpillars  would  make  their  appearance. 

From  what  has  just  been  said,  it  may  be  seen  that,  if  you  wish  to  protect 
your  fruit-trees  from  the  caterpillar,  you  must  begin  by  destroying  the  butterfly. 

All  butterflies,  or  rather  all  their  caterpillars,  are  not  equally  injurious ;  many 
of  them  feed  on  other  plants  besides  fruit-trees,  and  even  on  weeds ;  it  is 
therefore  not  worth  the  trouble  to  catch  the  butterflies  that  do  so  little  injury ; 
and  thus,  as  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  appearance  of  those  butterflies  which 
produce  the  most  destructive  caterpillars,  I  will  give  a  full  description  of  each, 
when  describing  the  caterpillars  to  which  thev  belong. 

To  destroy  the  enemies  of  our  orchards,  therefore,  we  must  begin  with  the 
destruction  of  the  butterflies  found  in  them.  Butterflies  are  furnished  with 
wings,  and,  therefore,  easily  can  escape  our  pursuit ;  and  we  know  what  trouble 
it  gives  an  active  and  light-footed  boy  to  catch  one  with  his  net.  I,  therefore, 
by  no  means  recommend  the  pursuit  of  butterflies,  particularly  as  they  have 
enemies  which  are  sure  of  capturing  them.  I  mean  birds  of  all  kinds ;  which, 
although  they  may  despise  large  hairy  caterpillars,  eagerly  pounce  on  butterflies 
for  food  for  themselves  and  their  young.  Instead,  therefore,  of  frightening 
birds  out  of  a  garden,  they  ought  to  be  encouraged  ;  and  particular  car#  should 
be  taken  to  induce  them  to  build  in  orchards,  because  they  destroy  an  endless 
number  of  insects,  and  butterflies  in  particular,  which  are  their  favourite  food, 
and  which  are  necessary  to  them  for  the  support  of  their  young. 

The  gardener  can  also  give  great  assistance  in  destroying  butterflies.  They 
consist  of  males  and  females,  and  in  general  the  male  only  is  disposed  for  flight, 
and  flutters  from  one  flower  to  another ;  while  the  female  sits  at  rest,  and 
seems  only  to  have  the  wish  of  fulfilling  the  chief  object  of  her  existence;  viz., 
that  of  depositing  her  eggs.  The  fluttering  males,  therefore,  may  be  let  alone, 
and  the  females  only  sought  for,  and  destroyed.  As  the  females  generally  vary 
in  size  and  colour  from  the  males,  this  peculiarity,  and  their  places  of  resort, 
shall  be  particularly  attended  to  in  my  description  of  them. 

We  now  know  that  caterpillars  proceed  from  eggs  which  are  laid  by  butter- 
flies or  moths.  Is  it  not,  then,  possible  to  destroy  the  eggs,  and  by  this  means 
to  check  the  evil  in  the  bud  ?  Certainly,  in  many  cases  this  is  quite  possible: 
but,  in  the  first  place,  we  must  know  the  appearance  of  the  eggs  of  those  but- 
terflies that  do  so  much  mischief ;  also,  where  they  are  concealed,  and  at  what 
time  of  the  year  we  ought  to  look  for  them ;  all  of  which  shall  be  explained 
when  treating  of  the  different  caterpillars. 

In  the  meantime  I  will  only  make  the  general  observation,  that  although  the 
eggs  of  moths  are,  in  general,  very  small,  yet,  when  the  places  are  known  where 
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they  are  usually  laid,  they  can  be  found  out  with  very  little  trouble ;  particularly 
as  they  are  not  laid  singly,  but  are  mostly  found  in  large  or  small  heaps. 

As  to  the  length  of  time  the  egg  remains  in  that  state,  it  may  only  be 
observed,  that  it  is  very  various,  according  to  the  kind  of  butterfly  or  moth. 
Many  kinds  lie  onlv  a  few  weeks  before  the  young  caterpillar  makes  its  appear- 
ance, while  others  lie  for  months,  and  sustain  the  severest  cold  before  they  are 
hatched.  At  all  events,  the  eggs  remain  sufficiently  long  to  enable  any  one  to 
destroy  them  without  much  loss  of  time,  after  the  knowledge  necessary  for 
doing  so  is  obtained. 

It  now  remans  to  show  what  becomes  of  the  caterpillar  when  it  has  attained 
its  full  growth ;  whether  it  immediately  changes  to  a  butterfly,  or  whether  it 
passes  any  length  of  time  in  an  intermediate  state. 

The  duration  of  the  caterpillar,  like  that  of  the  egg,  is  very  various.  There 
are  caterpillars  which  remain  many  months  in  a  worm-like  form,  while  there  are 
others  that  undergo  a  change  in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks  ;  and  the  longer  the 
period  of  their  caterpillar  state  lasts,  the  more  injury,  of  course,  is  done  to  the 
trees  on  the  leaves  of  which  they  feed.  Many  caterpillars  which  are  hatched 
at  the  end  of  summer  feed  during  the  autumn  on  the  trees,  and  then  enclose 
themselves  in  a  nest  of  their  own  making,  lie  dormant  during  the  winter,  and 
awaken  in  spring  when  the  young  leaf  and  blossom  buds  make  their  appear- 
ance, to  recommence  their  operations,  which  in  a  few  weeks,  nay  even  days, 
efiect  the  devastation  in  gardens  which  we  have  witnessed  through  large 
extents  of  country.  The  rapacity  of  many  caterpillars  is  so  great,  that  a 
single  one  will  consume  leaves  several  times  the  weight  of  its  own  body  in 
twenty-four  hours ;  and  it  is  only  in  that  way  that  the  rapid  and  total  disapear- 
ance  of  the  leaves  from  trees  can  be  accounted  for. 

Changing  the  skin  is  peculiar  to  caterpillars.  Every  caterpillar  during  its 
worm-like  appearance  casts  its  outer  skin  several  times ;  ana  many  of  them 
vary  their  colours  at  the  different  periods  of  changing,  so  that,  all  of  a  sudden, 
apparently  quite  a  different  insect  is  seen  on  the  trees,  and  nobody  can  explain 
how  it  comes  there.  This  changing  the  skin  continues  till  they  are  fully 
grown ;  and,  when  they  have  changed  it  for  the  last  time,  they  appear  in  a 
form  totally  different  from  their  former  state.  They  lose  their  feet,  their 
bodies  become  shorter,  but  thicker ;  and  irequently  they  are  enveloped  in  a 
silky  web,  or  suspended. by  means  of  one  or  more  threads  from  the  branches 
of  trees,  or  attached  to  their  trunks,  or  to  walls  or  hedges.  This  form  of  the 
caterpillar  is  called  a  pupa. 

During  pupation,  nourishment  is  no  longer  wanted ;  and,  therefore,  when 
the  insect  enters  this  state,  we  observe  a  sudden  cessation  of  the  devastation  of 
our  fruit  trees.  The  caterpillars  disappear,  without  our  being  aware  where 
they  are  gone  to,  unless  we  are  familiar  with  their  metamorphoses.  The 
state  of  pupation  lasts,  according  to  the  kind  of  insect,  a  few  weeks,  a  few 
months,  or  even  a  few  years.  The  butterfly  at  last  emerges  fnnn  the  pupa, 
which,  as  it  only  sips  sweets  from  the  flowers,  does  no  more  injury  to  the 
trees  than  the  pupa ;  but  it  leaves  a  new  succession  of  caterpillars  in  our 
gardens,  as  we  nave  already  mentioned,  that  do  the  injury. 

I  have  observed  that,  almost  everywhere,  the  picking  off  of  the  insects  ceases 
as  soon  as  the  caterpillars  disappear,  although  the  branches  and  sterna  of  the 
trees  may  be  thickly  covered  with  pupae,  into  which  the  caterpillars  have 
been  transformed.  This  neglect,  which  in  the  following  year  is  punished  by 
the  repeated  failure  of  the  crop,  is  only  occasioned  by  the  want  of  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  the  caterpillar ;  because,  if  it  were  known  that  the  motionless 
pupae  on  the  stems  and  branches  are  the  caterpillars  transformed,  they 
would  certainly  be  taken  down,  as  it  is  much  easier  to  do  so,  than  to  destroy 
the  living  caterpillars  which  are  crawling  all  over  the  tree. 

The  pupae,  besides,  are  a  very  agreeable  food  for  many  kinds  ofpoultry,  and 
particularly  for  pigs. 

As  I  have  now  given  a  general  idea  of  the  origin  of  the  caterpillar,  its 
growth,  and  what  at  last  becomes  of  it,  I  will  proceed  to  the  description  of 
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the  different  stages  of  those  which,  in  general,  are  the  most  destmctiye  to  the 
orchard,  and  by  pointing  out  the  tiroes  in  which  they  appear  under  various 
forms,  and  the  places  they  inhabit,  the  countryman  or  gardener  will  be 
enabled  in  most  cases  to  keep  his  orchard  free  from  such  injurious  insects 
with  little  trouble. 

[The  insects  alluded  to  are,  1.  Papilio  cratse^gi  lAnn, ;  2.  ^6mbyx  chrysor- 
rhce^a  Linn, ;  3.  ^dmbyx  Neustria  Linn, ;  4.  ^ombyx  dlspar  lAnn, :  but,  as 
the  descriptions  of  them  given  are  only  extracts  from  the  work  already 
alluded  to,  and  as  that  work  will  so  soon  be  published,  we  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  give  them  here.] 


Art.  IV.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardening,  Agriculture^  Botany, 
Rural  Architecture,  ofc,  lately  published,  toith  some  Account  of  those 
considered  the  more  interesting. 

BRITISH. 

Vegetable  Organography;  or^  an  Analytical  Description  of  the  Organs  of  Plants, 
By  M.  Aug.  P.  De  CandoUe,  &c.  Translated  by  Boughton  Kingdom. 
In  monthly  parts,  8vo.  2*.  6rf.  each.  Parts  I.  and  II.,  February  and 
March,  contain  99  pages  of  letterpress,  and  5  octavo  plates.  London,  1839. 

The  translator,  in  his  address,  truly  observes  that  it  has  been  a  subject  of 
surprise  and  regret,  that  no  edition  of  De  CandoUe's  elementary  works  has 
appeared  in  an  English  dress.  This  desideratum  it  is  his  intention  to  supply ; 
commencing  with  Vegetable  Organography^  which  he  expects  to  complete  in 
16  parts,  at  2s,  6d,  each,  forming  two  handsome  8vo  volumes ;  and  next 
translating  De  CandoUe's  Vegetable  Physiology,  The  intention  is  most  laud- 
^able,  and  we  do  most  ardently  hope  that  Mr.  Kingdom  may  receive  such 
encouragement  as  may  induce  him  to  proceed  till  he  has  completed  both 
works.  One  thing  only  we  have  to  suggest  to  him ;  viz.,  that  he  ought  to 
introduce  notes,  either  of  his  own,  or  those  of  some  other  competent  botanist, 
so  as  to  bring  down  each  particular  subject  to  the  present  time.  We  most 
strongly  recommend  the  work  to  all  our  readers  who  have  a  taste  for  plants, 
and  more  especially  to  all  young  gardeners. 

^Catalogue  of  the  British  Natural  Orders  and  Genera,  arranged  according  to 
'the  System  of  De  CandoUe  (extracted  from  Dr.  D.  C.  Macreight's  **  Manual 
of  British  Botany,"  London,  1837).     Together  with  the  whole  of  the  Lin- 
naean   Classes  and  Orders  (from  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker's  British  Flora,  4th 
-edition,  1838).     Intended  to  serve  as  Labels  for  arranging  British  Collec- 
tions, either  according  to  the  Natural  or  Artificial  Systems.     Printed  by 
•Order  of  the  Council  of   the  Botanical  Society  of  London,  November, 
1838.     Arranged  under  the   Superintendence  of  Daniel  Cooper,  A.L.S., 
Curator,  &c,    London,  Longman  and  Co.     1^. 

A  useful  sheet  to  those  forming  herbariums  of  British  plants;  and  it  will 
.-also  aid  the  gardener  in  forming  living  collections. 

The  Amateur  Florisfs  Assistant 'in  the  Selection  and  Cultivation  of  Popular 
Annuals ;  to  which  is  added  a  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  more  interesting 
tender  Perennials  used  in  decorating  the  Parterre,  and  a  copious  List  of 
European  ornamental  Alpine  Plants,      By  George  Willmot.     Printed  for  i 

the  Author,  and  to  be  had  at  the  Nursery,  Lewisham.    London,  12mo,  ! 

pp.  76.     Edinburgh,  1839.  , 

The  author  of  this  work  is  the  son  of  the  late  Mr,  Willmot,  the  highly  j 

respectable  nurseryman  and  seedsman  of  Lewisham.  The  work  was  composed  | 

in  Edinburgh,  while  the  author  was  apprenticed  to  our  esteemed  correspond-  | 

ent  Mr.  Lawson,  and  is  highly  creditable  to  him.  The  following  extract  from 
the  preface  shows  what  the  reader  is  to  expect  in  this  small,  closely  printed, 
"heap,  and  most  useful  volume. 
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"  The  professional  gardener  and  practical  floriculturist  are  alike  cautioned 
against  expecting  much  more  information  from  the  following  pages  than^  it  i» 

E resumed,  they  already  possess.  The  intentions  of  the  aut^Mr  are  more 
umble ;  but  he  fondly  trusts  his  exertions  will  not  prove  the  less  useful,  his 
principal  aim  being  to  convr^,  in  a  comprehensive  and  cheap  form,  such*  » 
portion  of  that  knowledge  those  already  possess,  as  will  enaUe  the  villa 
proprietor,  cottager,  and  small  garden  occupier,  to  cultivate  for  their  own 
recreation  the  popular  annuals,  a  tribe  of  flowers  surpassed  by  no  others  in 
the  vegetable  kingdiom,  for  fragrance,  diversity  of  form,  or  beauty  and  variety 
of  colouring  properties,  which  are  enhanced  by  the  &cility  with  wluch  they 
maybe  grown,  and  the  speedy  return  they  yield  to  the  careful  cultivator; 
for,  while  they  may  be  procured  for  a  trifling  amount,  they  at  the  same 
time  require  less  attention  than  their  more  permanent  congeners;  and,, 
instead  of  waiting  seasons,  the  owner  is  rewarded  for  the  little  requisite 
attention  bestowed  on  them  in  a  few  weeks;  a  period  not  only  short,  b^t 
rendered  still  more  so  by  the  pleasure  experienced  in  daily  beholding  and 
contemplating  their  rapid  progress,  from  the  time  their  embryo  leaves  first 
appear,  to  that  stage  of  existence  when  the  profusbn  and  loveliness  of  their 
bloom  is  sufficient  to  arrest  attention,  and  call  forth  the  admiration  of  thei 
most  careless  observer  of  nature's  beauties."     (^Pref.} 

The  Bouquet^  or  Ladies*  Flower^Garden,  being  a  Description  of  those  Plants 
which  wiil  Jfower  in  the  Room,  and  the  Treatment  most  statable  for  them. 
By  a  Florist.     Small  8vo,  pp.  102.     London,  1839. 

A  very  good  little  work,  so  far  as  it  goes. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Growth  of  Cucumbers  and  Hfelons,  conjointli/  with  that  of 
Asparagus,  Mushroo^ns,  Rhubarb,  Sfc,  By  John  Smith,  upwards  of  twenty- 
four  years  Gardener  to  D.  Alexander,  Esq.,  of  Ipswich.  4th  edition, 
improved  and  enlarged.     Small  Svo,  pp.  93.     London,  1839. 

An  improved  edition  of  a  work  which  we  strongly  recommended  in  a  former 
volume. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  the  Melon.  By  John  Duncan,  Gardener 
to  Thomas  Daniels,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  BHstol, 
1839.    8vo,  pp.  1 10.     London,  1839. 

The  following  extract  from  the  introduction  to  this  little  volume  shows  the 
author's  intention  in  producing  it ;  and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  this  passage 
does  not  lead  to  its  purchase  by  all  young  men  and  amateurs  desirous  of  bring- 
ing that  excellent  fruit,  the  melon,  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  What  we 
particularly  admire  in  Mr.  Duncan's  system  is  its  definiteness.  He  seems,  in 
short,  to  have  done  that  for  the  melon  which  Mr.  Hoare  has  done  for  the 
grape.     (See  Vol.  XI.  p.  674.) 

"  I  purpose  directing  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  a  very  simple  and  effi-- 
cient  method  of  forming  the  fruiting-bed,  upon  the  principle  of  moderating  and 
retaining  its  heat  to  a  period  much  longer  than  is  possible  in  any  other  way,  JL 
intend  also  to  show  the  impropriety  of  having  no  determinate  method  in  the 
part  of  thinning  and  stopping  the  plants ;  as  well  as  to  prove  it  essential,  that 
a  greater  quantity  of  mould  than  is  generally  used  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  support  and  welfare  of  the  plants,  and  ultimate  perfection  of  the  fruit» 
From  a  deficiency  in  this  last  particular,  arise  some  of  the  most  fatal  diseases 
and  total  failures,  as  the  roots,  through  this  cause,  too  soon  absorb  the  nutri- 
ment contained  in  the  little  quantity  of  soil  afforded ;  and  then,  proceeding  in 
search  of  it,  pass  through  into  the  dun^,  deriving  from  thence  the  nourishment 
which  ought  to  be  contained  in  the  soil,  and  wnich,  by  its  crudeness  and  u]>- 
wholesome  nature,  induces  disease.  The  sap  vessels  become  engorged  with  a 
juice  of  too  rich  a  nature,  evidencing  itself  by  the  deep  green  of  the  leaves,  and 
the  luxuriant  appearance  of  the  plants,  so  long  as  the  process  can  be  carried 
on ;  but  a  shoi^t  time  gives  proof  that  it  is  too  laborious  to  be  continued ; 
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the  juices  are  returned  improperly  elaborated,  laying  tlie  foundation  of  disease 
of  seyeral  kinds ;  insects  become  numerous,  and  the  plants  become  so  enfeebled 
as  to  render  their  efforts  to  ripen  their  fruit  entirely  abortive."   (p.  16.) 

Proceedings  of  the  lAnmsan  Society  of  London,      Session  1838-9.    l^o.  I. 
SvOy  pp.  8. 

We  are  glad  to  see  this  venerable  Society  following  the  example  of  its 
younger  brethren,  in  publishing  abridged  notices  of  their  proceedings  at  short 
mterms ;  viz.,  whenever  they  will  fill  half  a  sheet,  or  a  sheet.  This  practice 
cannot  fail  to  benefit  the  Society,  by  giving  the  public  a  greater  interest  in  it ; 
to  diffuse  correct  views  instead  of  erroneous  ones,  which  is  often  done  by  the 
newspapers  and  periodicals,  in  consequence  of  the  reporters  not  understanding 
the  subject ;  and  it  will  gratify  the  authors  of  papers,  by  their  seeing  them 
early  noticed,  instead  of  being,  perhaps,  passed  over  altogether,  or  only  appear- 
ing in  the  Society's  Tranmctkmg,  at  a  dutant  period. 

Ergota>tea  abortant  Queck.  The  Ergot.  —  The  numher  before  us  contains 
an  abstract  from  a  paper  on  the  cause  of  ergot,  by  Mr.  John  Smith,  A.L.S., 
of  the  Royal  Botamc  G^den,  Kew;  and  ataother  on  the  same  subject,  by 
£.  J.  Qnedcett,  Esq.,  F.L.S.  Both  authors  agree  in  thinking  that  the  ergot 
is  a  minute  filamentous  fungus ;  and  the  following  conclusion  of  Mr.  Queckett's 
paper  may  enable  the  gardener  to  form  some  definite  ideas  on  the  subject. 

"  From  these  observations,  which  have  been  followed  up  in  many  ergotised 
grasses,  Mr.  Queckett  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  ergot  is  a  grain  diseased 
by  a  particular  parasitic  fungus  developing  in  or  about  it,  whose  sporidia  find 
the  young  state  of  the  grain  a  matrix  suitable  for  their  growth,  and  quickly  run 
their  race,  not  entirely  depriving  it  of  its  vitality,  but  communicating  to  it  such 
impressions,  which  pervert  its  regular  growth,  and  likewise  the  healthy  form- 
ation of  its  constituents,  being  at  last  composed  of  its  diseased  materials,  which 
are  mixed  up  with  fungic  matter  which  has  developed  within  it. 

*'  The  fungus  caused  to  germinate  in  the  way  described  is  quite  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye,  seldom  measuring  beyond  the  one  or  two  hundredth  part  of  an 
inch ;  and  from  comparisons  with  British  and  foreign  genera  of  Fungaceae,  it 
has  not  been  found  that  it  belongs  satis&ctorily  to  any  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted ;  the  author  therefore  proposes  a  new  genus,  with  the  title  Ergotaetea, 
to  represent  this  minute  fungus,  which  will  belong  to  the  sub-order  Ooniomy- 
cetes  of  Fries,  and  to  its  division  Mucedines,  very  near  to  the  genus  Sepe- 
donium. 

**  After  repeated  experiments  with  the  sporidia  of  the  ergot  of  rye,  of 
Elymus,  and  other  grasses,  the  author  has  always  succeeded  in  making  them 
germinate,  and  has  not  discovered  such  differences  as  would  lead  him  to  con- 
sider that  the  parasite  in  each  case  was  not  the  same,  therefore  he  has  applied 
the  term  abortans,  as  the  specific  name  of  Ergotsetea,  to  the  plant  found  on 
the  ergot  of  rye,  and  believes  the  parasites,  on  the  other  grasses  which  have 
been  examined,  to  be  of  the  same  species." 

Ceretu  tetragdnus  Dec. — A  paper  on  this  plant  was  read  by  E.  Rudge,  Esq. 
F.R.S.  &  L.S.,  with  whom  it  flowered  during  the  three  past  years. 

^*  This  plant  has  blossomed  during  the  three  past  years  in  Mr.  Rudge's 
collection  at  Abbey  Manor  House,  near  Evesham.  The  flowers  expand  in 
the  evening,  like  those  of  C.  grandiflorus,  which  they  resemble,  but  are  not 
above  half  the  size.  The  number  of  the  angles  of  the  stem  is  variable.  The 
fipecies  is  an  old  inhabitant  of  our  stoves,  but  has  rarely  flowered." 

IridecB  of  India.  —  Five  species  from  different  parts  of  India,  including  Ne- 
paul  and  Kamaon,  are  described  by  Professor  Don. 

Spongiila  fluvidtilis.  The  River  Sponge .  —  A  paper  by  J.  Hogg,  Esq., 
M.A.,  F.L.S.,  was  read. 

**  The  author's  views  of  the  vegetable  nature  of  the  river  sponge  were  given 
in  a  paper  read  before  the  Society  on  the  5th  of  June,  1838,  a  report  of  which 
was  inserted  in  the  August  number  of  the  *  Annals  of  Natural  History.'  " 
Here  is]  an  instance  of  the  carelessness  against  which  we  have  often  had 
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occasion  to  remoniitrate ;  viz.,  referring  to  the  number  of  a  periodical, 
and  not  to  the  volume  and  page.  We  suggest,  in  consideration  of  those 
whose  time  is  of  some  value,  that  it  should  not  be  repeated.  On  turning  to 
tKe  paper  referred  to  in  the  Annals,  yo\,  i.  p.  478.,  we  find  Mr.  Hogg  disposed 
to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Johnston,  of  Berwick,  in  referring  the  sponges  to 
the  vegetable  kingdom ;  and  in  the  paper  noticed  in  the  Linnsean  Society's  Pro' 
ceedmgs,  p.  8.,  Mr.  Hogg*8  views  are  supported  by  the  fact  of  his  having 
raised  young  sponges  from  the  sporules,  or  seed-like  bodies,  which  are  found 
in  the  cells  or  pores  of  the  sponge. 

OrchidecB  in  the  Collection  of  Conrad  Loddiget  and  Sons,  Hackney,  near  London, 
arranged  according  to  JDr,  Lindlei/*s  Genera  and  Species  ;  wit/i  their  Native 
Countries.     12mo,  pp.  25.      Lond.   1839. 

In  Sweet's  Hortus  Suburbamis  Londinensis,  published  in  1818,  there  are 
not  above  fifty  hot-house  Orchldese;  but  we  see  by  this  catalogue,  that 
the  number  in  the  course  of  twenty  years  is  increased  to  the  astonishing 
amount  of  1,024  species,  and  that,  too,  in  a  single  collection.  We  are 
not  aware  that  there  is  another  instance  on  record  of  such  a  rapid  increase 
in  the  introduction  to  our  gardens  of  the  species  of  any  one  single  order 
of  plants.  Of  the  1,024  species,  of  which  Messrs.  Loddiges  possess  living 
plants,  about  700  have  been  named,  and  the  greater  part  published;  and 
there  are  upwards  of  350  of  which  the  generic  name  only  is  known,  or 
guessed  at ;  and  which,  of  course,  remain  to  have  specific  names  applied  to 
them  when  they  come  into  flower ;  or,  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  they  may  be 
found  duplicates,  or  require  to  be  constituted  new  genera,  &c.  The  number 
of  tribes  contained  in  Messrs.  Loddiges's  collection  is  four ;  of  the  first  of  which, 
Maxalideae,  there  are  two  sections.  The  number  of  genera  is  132.  This 
catalogue  will  be  of  great  interest  to  the  collectors  of  Orchldeae,  though  its 
usefulness  would  have  been  increased  by  an  alphabetical  index  to  the  genera, 
and  by  references  to  figures.  However,  as  it  is,  it  will  be  hailed  with  satis- 
faction ;  and  we  only  wish  we  could  see  such  a  catalogue  of  the  Cactaceae  by 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  or  Mr.  Harris  of  Kingsbury. 

Royal  Asiatic  Society  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Proceedings  of  the  Committee 
of  Commerce  and  Agriculture.     London,  1839.     8vo,  pp.  82. 

This  Society  is  one  of  the  most  useful  in  existence;  first,  on  account  of  the 
almost  inconceivable  extent  of  the  object  which  it  has  in  view,  that  of  ad- 
vancing the  commerce  and  agriculture  of  both  the  eastern  and  western  hemi- 
spheres ;  and  secondly,  on  account  of  the  systematic,  energetic,  persevering,  and 
economical  manner,  in  which  it  pursues  its  objects.  Having  stated  this,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  add  that  it  deserves  the  patronage  of  every  man  of  public  spirit. 
Happily  there  are  among  the  members  of  this  Society  some  men  of  the  most 
liberal  and  extensive  views ;  and  the  exertions  of  whom  would  forward  the 
objects  of  any  society  in  which  they  were  allowed  to  take  an  active  part. 
There  are,  probably,  many  members,  who  may  be  so  designated  ;  for  the  very 
object  of  the  Society,  that  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  mankind  in  two 
hemispheres,  is  an  idea  sufficiently  grand  to  liberalise  the  mind ;  but  Sir  A. 
Johnstone  and  Dr.  Royle,  we  know,  of  our  own  knowledge,  to  merit  this 
character. 

Among  many  interesting  matters  in  this  fasciculus  of  the  Proceedings  are 
tabular  views  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  country  around  Noona,  com- 
municated by  Dr.  C.  Lush,  F.L.S.,  the  brother  of  an  ingenious  young  archi- 
tect, author  of  several  interesting  papers  in  the  Architectural  Magazine,  There 
is  a  tabular  view  of  the  garden  produce  of  the  Marathas,  and  one  of  the  fruits 
cultivated  in  the  gardens  there.  In  these  tables,  the  native,  English,  and 
scientific  names  of  the  different  plants  are  given,  together  with  the  mode  of 
propagation,  time  of  sowing  and  reaping,  uses,  &c.  Our  limits  prevent  us  from 
referring  to  much  more,  of  an  interesting  nature,  but  scarcely  suited  to  this 
Magazine  :  we  cannot,  however,  omit  the  following  abstract  of  what  was  stated 
by  Dr.  Royle,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  Commerce  and  Agriculture, 
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held  November  10.  1838.     It  will  be  read  with  benefit  by  every  sctentifie 
gardener. 

^  Dr.  Royle  stated  that,  having  received  a  letter  from  the  secretary  to  the 
Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company,  with  a  sample  of  rice  in  tlfe 
husk,  from  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  with  a  view  to  some  experiments  being 
made  on  its  cultivation  in  this  country,  he  thought  it  a  good  occasion  to  make 
some  general  observations  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  paying  attention  to 
climate  (using  this  word  in  a  comprehensive  sense),  m  our  attempts  at  intro- 
ducing into  one  countrv  the  culture  of  another,  which  may  appear  to  be  similar 
in  all  that  is  requisite  for  its  cultivation.  He  observed  that,  though  the  chi^ 
object  of  the  Committee  of  the  Socletv  of  which  he  was  secretary  was  to 
investigate  and  make  known  the  natural  products  of  India  likely  to  be  useful 
to  the  arts  of  Europe,  and  to  introduce  into  that  countrv  objects  of  profitable 
culture;  yet  it  also  attended  to  the  introduction  from  thence  of  plants  likely 
to  succeed  in  England.  The  Himalayas,  for  instance,  produced  numerous 
trees  and  shrubs  suited  to  the  climate  here,  many  of  which,  indeed,  had 
withstood  the  rigours  even  of  the  last  very  severe  winter.  As  a  kind  of  rice 
was  grown  on  the  terraces  cut  into  the  sides  of  the  mountains  on  which  these 
very  trees  grow  in  the  greatest  luxuriance ;  it  has  been  inferred,  that  it  would 
succeed  in  any  climate  where  th^  flourished,  and  had  therefore  been  repeat- 
edly sent  from  Nepal  to  England  Xot  cultivation.  The  trees,  being  perennials. 
Dr.  Royle  observed,  afforded  no  data  respecting  the  cultivation  of  an  annual, 
which  required  only  a  few  months  to  bring  it  to  perfection.  To  this  it  might 
be  objected,  that  barley  which  grew  in  the  same  mountams  had  succeeded  in 
the  colder  climate  of  Scotland ;  it  was  necessary  to  observe  that  the  climate, 
and  necessarily  the  culture,  of  the  Himalayas  varied  much  in  different  parts,  in 
the  same  months,  as  well  as  in  the  same  place,  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 
Thus,  in  the  interior  of  these  mountains,  barley  was  not  sown  until  May  or 
June,  and  reaped  in  August  or  September ;  while,  on  the  exterior  ranges,  the 
harvest  was  gathering  in,  at  the  very  time  the  seed  was  sowing  in  the  interior, 
or  at  greater  elevations.  It  is  at  this  season  that  the  rice  is  sown  in  places 
within  the  influence  of  the  rainy  season,  which  extends  from  about  the  middle 
of  June  to  the  end  of  September.  In  some  places  rice  is,  and  in  others  it  is 
not,  irrigated ;  but  rain  falls  very  frequently,  and  the  ahr  is  almost  always  in  a 
moist  state,  from  being  charged  with  moisture  from  tlie  heated  valleys,  and 
depositing  it  on  the  mountains,  when  it  reaches  an  elevation  where  it  becomes 
cooled  below  the  point  of  saturation.  The  temperature  also  is  so  uniform,  as 
not  to  vary  10°  of  Fahr.  for  three  months.  The  climate  of  England,  in  a  moist 
summer,  is  too  cold,  and  in  a  fine  one  too  dry,  for  an  annual  from  such  a 
climate ;  almost  all  the  experiments  made  on  the  cultivation  of  this  rice  in 
England,  have  therefore,  as  might  indeed  have  been  anticipated,  failed.  The 
only  exceptions  have  been  small  quantities  raised  in  moist  situations,  in  a 
warm  summer ;  and  this  might  no  doubt,  always  be  done  with  irrigation,  if  the 
warmth  and  regularity  of  the  summer  could  be  depended  upon. 

The  Apiarian^s  Guide,  containing  Practical  Directions  for  the  Management  of 
Bees  upon  the  Depriving  System,  By  J.  H.  Payne.  Small  8vo,  pp.  100. 
London,  1838. 

The  second  edition  of  a  work  before  noticed  and  commended,  as  being 
practical,  economical,  and  cheap. 

The  Weather  Guide,  or  an  Index  to  the  Barometer;  exhibiting  the  range  and 
mean  standard  for  every  month  ;  so  as  to  enable  persons  to  judge  more  cor- 
rectly of  the  action  of  the  Barometer,  and  to  estimate  more  justly  its 
important  indications  respecting  the  weather ;  being,  in  fact,  as  necessary  a 
companion  to  the  Barometer,  as  the  equation  of  time  is  to  the  indication  of 
the  sun-dial  at  apparent  noon.  The  Philosophical  Transactions  for  the 
last  150  years  have  been  diligently  searched,  and  the  most  eminent  autho- 
rities collated.     This  Index  cannot  fail  being  useful  to  all  interested  in  the 
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changes  9f  the  weather,  or  the  fluctuations  of  the  atmosphere.  By  W.  H. 
B.  Webster,  Surgeon,  R.  N.,  and  of  the  "  Chanticleer."  10  in.  by  13  in. 
London,  Longman  and  Co.  Is,  6d, 

A  JDicHonaiy  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines  :  containing  a  clear  Exposition 
of  their  Principles  and  Practice,  By  Andrew  Ure,  M.  D.,  &c.  8vo. 
Farts  V.  VI.  and  VIL,  p.  489  to  p.  872. ;  numerous  woodcuts.  London, 
1839. 

Our  last  notice  of  this  excellent  work  is  in  p.  34. ;  and,  as  it  proceeds,  it 
increases  in  interest.  Among  the  articles  which  concern  the  gardener,  or  land- 
steward,  in  the  three  numbers  before  us,  we  may  enumerate  Flax,  Flour  of 
Wheat;  Flowers,  artificial ;  Freezing,  a  most  interesting  article;  Fuel,  still  more 
so;  Fumigation,  Gall-nuts,  Gas,  Glass,  Green  Paints,  Gum,  Raisins,  Gypsum, 
Heat-r^ulator,  an  extremely  interesting  article,  though  short;  Hop,  Ice*house; 
Incubation,  artificial,  in  which  may  be  seen  the  origin  of  the  modern  system  of 
heating  by  hot  water ;  Ink,  of  different  colours  ;  Iron,  Iceland  Moss,  Kelp ; 
Kirschwasser  (a  receipt  for  making  which  was  given  in  one  of  our  early 
volumes).  Lead,  Limestone ;  Ledum  palustre,  employed  in  Russia  to  tan  the 
skins  of  goats,  calves,  and  sheep,  into  a  reddish  leather,  of  an  agreeable  smell ; 
and  also  in  the  preparation  of  the  oil  of  birch,  for  making  what  is  commonly 
called  Russian  leather;  Lime-kiln,  in  which  are  given  plans  and  sections  of  a  per- 
petual kiln ;  Lycopodium  clavatum,  the  seeds  of  which  are  employed  on  account 
of  their  great  combustibility,  in  theatres,  to  imitate  the  sudden  flash  of  lightning, 
by  throwing  a  quantity  of  them  from  a  powder  puff,  or  bellows,  across  the 
flame  of  a  candle;  Maceration,  Magnesian  Limestone,  Malic  Acid;  Malt-kiln, 
in  which  article  we  were  surprised  not  to  find  Reid's  improvements  noticed 
(see  Cot,  Arch,,  p.  595,  and  figs.  1 148.  to  1 156.^ ;  Marble,  Marl,  Mastic,  Mercury » 
Metals ;  Mines,  an  extremely  interesting  article,  illustrated  with  a  multiplicity 
of  excellent  engravings  ;  and  Muriatic  Acid. 

Hints  to  Mechanics,  on  Self'JEducation  and  Mutual  Instruction,  By  Timothy 
Claxton.     Small^8vo,  pp.  226.   London,  1839.    4^. 

The  first  chapter  of  this  work  deserves  to  be  read  by  every  gardener.  Its 
main  object  is  to  show  that  a  young  man  who  really  wishes  to  advance  him- 
self in  the  world  cannot  do  it  better  than  by  educating  himself ;  and  that  this 
may  be  accomplished  by  a  mechanic  or  labourer,  even  if  he  should  work  at 
his  business  ^om  six  in  the  morning  till  seven  at  night  throughout  the  year. 
Mr.  Claxton  was  a  blacksmith,  and  worked  during  his  apprenticeship  in  a 
small  country  village  the  number  of  hours  mentioned ;  and  yet  he  contrived  to 
educate  himself  in  various  branches  of  knowledge,  which  enabled  him,  as  soon 
as  he  had  completed  his  apprenticeship,  to  get  a  good  situation  as  journeyman 
in  London,  and  ultimately  raised  him  from  being  a  working  blacksmith  to  a 
directing  engineer.  His  maxims  appear  to  be,  to  take  a  hint  for  self-improve- 
ment from  every  thing,  and  not  to  lose  a  moment  of  time. 

The  Year-Booh  of  Facts  in  Science  and  Art ;  exhibiting  the  most  important  Dis- 
coveries and  Improvements  of  the  past  Year,  in  Mechanics,  Natural  Philosophy, 
Electricity,  Chemistry,  Zoology  and  Botany,  Geology  and  Mineralogy,  Astro- 
nomy, Meteorology,  and  Geography,  Illustrated  with  Engravings,  By  the 
Editor  of  "  The  Arcana  of  Science."     Small  8vo,  pp.  288.     London,  1839. 

The  Arcana  of  Science,  an  annual  publication  of  the  same  nature  as  that 
before  us,  has  repeatedly  been  noticed  and  highly  commended  in  our  pages. 
The  present  work  appears  to  be  a  substitute  for  the  Arcana  of  Science, 
and  to  be  in  every  respect  equally  deserving  of  public  patronage  ;  the  author 
thinks  more  so,  and  he  is,  we  believe,  right.    But  he  shall  speak  for  himself. 

"  The  object  of  the  present  work  is,  to  present  a  faithful  record  of  such  of 
the  results  of  scientific  enquiry,  during  the  past  twelve  months,  as  bear  upon  the 
arts  of  life  and  society,  and  tend  to  the  advancement  of  useful  knowledge. 
The  Year-Book  of  Facts  is,  therefore,  the  golden  fruit  of  the  great  tree  of 
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science  in  one  year,  trusting  that  we  have  been  duly  vi^ant  o€it8  goodly 
growth. 

"  The  plan  of  the  Y'ear-'Book  comprises  the  mun  features  of  our  Arcana  of 
Science,  and  something  more:  it  will  be  found  better  adapted  for  general 
reading;  its  articles  are  more  various  and  practical,  for,  by  condensing  and 
rewriting  papers,  omitting  theoretical  details  and  preferring  results,  we  have 
registered  about  one  thousand  new  &cts  in  the  several  branches  of  useful 
science.  We  have  striven  to  render  our  work  popular,  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  term,  by  simplifying  technicality  and  only  uming  at  that  concentration 
which  produces  high  convenience."    (Pref,) 

The  Mirror  of  Literature,  Amusement,  and  Instruction :  containing  Original 
Essays;  Historical  Narratives ;  Biographical  Memoirs  ;  Manners  and  Customs  ; 
Topographical  Descriptions  ;  Sketches  and  Tales  ;  Anecdotes;  Select  Extracts 
from  new  and  expensive  Works;  Poetry,  ori^nai  and  selected;  the  Spirit  of 
the  Public  Journals;  Discoveries  in  the  Arts  and  Sciences;  New  Facts  wi 
Natural  Histoty,  S^c,  Vol.  XXXII.  8vo,  pp.  456,  numerous  engravings. 
London,  1838. 

This  singularly  cheap  and  most  entertaining  and  instructive  work  continues 
to  appear  annually,  with  increased  attractions.  The  art  of  engraving  on  wood 
continues  to  improve,  and  the  editor  of  the  Mirror  avails  himself  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, not  only  to  introduce  pictures  of  a  more  ambitious  character,  but  a 
greater  number  of  them.  Let  any  one  compare  vol.  xxxii.  with  vol.  i.,  or 
even  vol.  xxi.  (see  our  Vol.  IX.  p.  450.).  The  selection  of  essays  in  vol.  xxxii., 
for  1838,  now  before  us,  is  judicious,  and  the  engravings  embrace  a 
great  many  interesting  public  buildings  connected  with  Railways,  Cemeteries, 
Public  Institutions,  &c.,  and  including  a  portrait  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge, 
on  steel,  a  large  folding  plate  of  the  Coronation  of  Queen  Victoria,  the  State 
Carriage  of  Marshal  Soult,  the  Masonic  Offering  to  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  the 
Grand  Coronation  Firework  Temple  in  Hyde  Park,  numerous  Churches, 
Chapels,  &c.  In  short,  we  scarcely  know  a  better  mode  in  which  a  reading 
gardener,  who  has  5#.  6(f.  to  spare,  can  spend  it  better  than  in  the  purchase  of 
this  volume. 

FRENCH. 

Catalogue  des  Arbres,  Arbrisseaux,  Arbustes,  et  Plantes,  cultives  dans  les  Pepi- 
nieres  et  Serres  des  Freres  Audibert,  Membres  et  Correspondatis  des  Sociith 
d* Horticulture  de  Paris,  Londres,  <J"C.,  a  ToneUe,  pres  Tarascon  (^Bouches 
du  Rhone),  Deuxieme  Partie,  Arbres,  Arbrisseaux,  et  Arbustes,  depleine  terre. 
8vo,  pp.  72.     Paris  et  Marseilles,  1839. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  catalogue,  from  the  great  number  of  names  of  trees 
and  shrubs  which  it  contains.  Some  of  these  may,  no  doubt,  be  synonymes, 
but  there  are  a  number  which  are  probably  not  yet  introduced  to  England. 
To  take  the  genus  Cratae^gus,  for  example,  we  have  C.  brizlnai  C.  Wat- 
soni^na,  and  f.  Zdboub,  We  have  seen  a  catalogue  of  the  Freres  Audibert 
in  which  authorities  were  given  with  the  names,  which  we  should  have  been 
happy  to  see  in  this  catalogue.  In  a  paragraph  at  the  end,  it  is  stated  that 
the  Council  of  the  department  of  the  Bouche  du  Rhone  has  voted  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  model  and  experimental  farm,  to  be  formed  at  ToneUe,  and 
placed  under  the  direction  of  M.  Audibert  ain^.  An  institution  of  this  kind 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  so  rich  a  nursery  as  that  of  the  Freres 
Audibert,  cannot  fail,  we  should  think,  to  spread  a  knowledge  of,  and  taste 
for,  trees  and  shrubs,  independently  of  common  agricultural  knowledge. 

Catalogue  des  Plantes  cultivees  par  M,  Legrandais,  a  Avranches,  8vo,  pp.  16. 
Avranches,  1838. 

Local  nurserymen's  catalogues  are  not  bad  indexes  to  the  taste  for  plants  in 
particular  neighbourhoods.  At  Avranches,  the  hardy  plants  in  most  repute 
are  the  Bengal  and  Noisette  roses,  of  which  there  are  nearly  400  sorts  named 
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in  this  catalogue ;  and  there  are  more  than  that  number  of  mixed  roses.  Of 
Auriculas  Anglais,  there  are  between  50  and  60  sorts.  Of  dahlias  and  chry- 
santhemums no  lists  are  given,  but  the  sorts  for  sale  are  stated  generally  to 
be  very  numerous.  The  favourite  house  plant  seems  to  be  the  Camellia,  of 
which  no  fewer  than  213  sorts  are  named.  Of  pelargoniums  there  are  about 
150;  of  Oictus,  89;  of  i^ckcia,  15;  A^oe,  about  as  many;  Azalea,  70;  i2ho- 
dodendron,  16;  £rica,36 ;  and  Magnolia,  24  sorts. 

Notice  mr  la  Culture  des  Oseraies  dansle  Departement  deV Aisne,  Par  M.  C.  Millet 
d'Aubenton,  Garde-General  des  Forets.  Lue  \  la  Societe  d* Agriculture,  His- 
toire  Naturelle,  et  Arts  Utiles  de  Lyon,  et  imprimee  par  ses  ordres.  Notice 
on  the  Culture  of  Osier  Grounds  in  the  Department  of  TAisne,  &c.  Pamph. 
8vo,  pp.  19.    Lj'ons,  1837.  • 

The  culture  of  willows,  in  France,  differs  little  from  the  practice  in  England. 
The  basket  trade  in  the  department  of  TAisne,  and  particularly  in  the  arron- 
dissement  de  Vervins,  is  carried  to  a  great  extent.  The  baskets,  hats,  hurdles 
(or  wickerwork  trays  for  drying  fruit),  open  work,  damask  or  square  work, 
and  various  other  kinds  of  manufacture,  amounting  to  more  than  200  varieties, 
being  annually  produced,  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  two  millions  of  francs. 
These  articles  are  not  only  sent  to  the  di£ferent  towns  of  France,  and  the  ad- 
joining countries,  but  exported  to  London,  New  York,  Lisbon,  and  the  Indies. 
The  culture  of  willows  for  the  kind  of  fine  work  chiefly  manufactured  at  Ver- 
vins, differs  from  that  of  the  willows  used  for  making  common  baskets  and 
crates,  in  not  requiring  so  rich  and  moist  a  soil.  Alluvial  meadows,  sufficiently 
above  the  level  of  the  rivers  not  to  be  overflowed  by  them,  are  preferred  to  all 
other  soils  and  situations.  The  willows  grown  for  common  coarse  basket- 
making  are  planted  along  the  margins  of  rivers,  especially  the  Meuse,  and  they 
are  also  grown  on  pollards,  in  moist  places.  The  species  for  this  last  purpose  are, 
the  SdXin  viminalis  and  S.  alba.  Those  grown  for  fine  work  are,  S,  purpurea  L. 
{S. monandra Hoffm,;  Arb.  Brit,,  p.  1490.  and  figs.  1 294.  and  1603., and HorUlAg.^ 
p.  96.)  and  S,  vitelllnaZ.  (Arb.Brit.,  p.  1528.  fig.  20.  and  p.  1606.,  and  pi.  21.,  and 
HorL  lAg,,  p.  97.)»  and  S.  viminalis  L,  (Arb.  Brit,,  p.  1549.  and  fig.  1329.,  and 
Hori.  Lig.y  p.  100.).  The  last  two  species  are  most  esteemed.  Of  the  ^S*.  viminalis, 
which  the  French  call  osier  vert,  or  franc,  there  are  two  varieties,  noir  and  blanc, 
and  both  require  soil  rather  more  humid  than  the  two  other  species.  The 
osier  brunette,  or  branch,  S,  cinerea  L,  {Arb,  Brit,,  p.  1558.  and  fig.  1332.,  and 
Hort.  Lig.y  p.  100.),  springs  up  naturally  in  the  osier-grounds,  and  is  extirpated 
as  much  as  possible.  The  purple  willow,  which  the  French  call  osier  rouge, 
or  osier  des  tonneliers,  is  commonly  used  with  the  bark  on ;  but  the  two  other 
kinds,  after  having  been  cut,  are  put  into  shallow  muddy  water;  and,  when  they 
begin  to  grow  in  spring,  are  peeled  by  the  same  process  as  in  England.  A 
plantation  is  considered  to  last  between  40  and  45  years,  after  which  it  is 
rooted  up,  the  ground  sown  with  oats  for  three  or  four  years,  and  then  laid 
down  in  grass,  to  be  broken  up  for  willow  plantation  at  some  future  period. 
Nothing  is  said  of  the  attacks  of  insects ;  but  hailstones,  especially  when  they 
happen  in  August,  do  great  injury.  Every  hailstone  that  touches  a  twig  pro- 
duces a  wound,  and  the  twigs  so  wounded  sell  at  half-price,  because  they  can 
only  be  employed  in  the  coarsest  work.  The  manufacture  employs  from  .4500 
to  5000  persons,  of  every  age,  and  of  both  sexes.  Every  family  works  separately 
at  home,  with  its  children  and  workmen,  on  its  own  account;  and  takes  the 
produce  weekly  to  the  basket-merchant,  who  deposits  them  in  his  magazine,  to 
be  sold  as  wanted.  Children  are  employed  in  the  manufacture  as  soon  as 
they  are  seven  or  eight  years  old. 

De  rHybridite  dans  les  Plantes  et  lei  Ardmaux.  Par  N.  C.  Seringe.  Lu  a  la 
Societe  Linneenne  de  Lyon,  le  15  Juin,  1835.  Pamph.  8vo,  pp.  9.  Paris, 
1838. 

M.  Seringe  is  of  opinion  that  hybrids  are  much  more  rare  among  plants, 
particularly  in  a  wild  state,  than  is  generally  thought  to  be  the  case.    He  ad- 
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mits  them,  however,  to  exist  to  a  great  extent  in  the  Cucorbitkces,  and  in  the 
genus  Pelargonium,  but  not  among  the  cereal  grasses.    Linnseus,  he  says,  has 

fiven  the  specific  name  of  hybrid  to  various  plants  that  he  suspected  to  be  of 
ybrid  origin,  without  proof  of  their  bein^  so.  His  idea  was,  that,  since  the  first 
creation,  not  only  a  great  number  of  species,  but  even  geuera,  had  been  formed 
by  hybridism.  He  admitted  the  formation  of  the  Veronica  spiiria  by  the  V, 
marltima  and  the  Ferbena  officinalis;  the  Saponikria  hybrida,  by  means  of  the 
S.  officinalis  and  a  gentian.  He  thought  that  the  Aquilegia  canadensis  was  the 
offspring  <5r  A.  vulgaris  and  Fumaria  sempervirens,  and  so  on.  This,  however, 
is  nothing  compared  with  the  opinion  of  M.  Henschel,  who  speaks  of  hybrids 
between  i'olemonium  caeruleum  and  a  Tropte^olum,  and  between  the  common 
spinach  and  the  Weymouth  pine. 

Recueil  pvblie  par  la  Societe  d^ Agriculture  de  PArrondissement  ^AvrancheSm 
Premiere  Annee.    8vo,  Nos.  ],  2,  and  3.     Avranches,  1838. 

This  is  a  cheap  agricultural  periodical,  intended  for  circulation  within  the 
arroadissement  d* Avranches.  The  articles  are  intended  to  be  of  a  practical 
nature ;  and  they  are  so  plainly  written,  as  to  meet  the  capacity  of  the  most 
humble  cultivator.  In  No.  I.  is  a  translation  of  the  receipt  for  preparing 
Forsyth's  plaster,  from  the  Treatise  on  Fruit  Trees,  No.  II.  contains  a  Report 
on  JaufTret's  manure;  and  No.  III.  contains  a  notice  on  the  C/xalis  crenata.  The 
most  useful  article  which  we  have  seen  in  the  three  numbers  is  one  pointing 
out  the  advantages  of  plucking  the  blossoms  from  potato  plants,  in  order  to 
increase  the  quantity  and  bulk  of  the  tubers.  Among  the  list  of  members  we 
are  glad  to  see  the  name  of  our  correspondent,  Bataille,  Conservateur  du 
Jardin  de  Botanique  d' Avranches,  a  good  botanist,  and  a  scientific  gardener. 
M.  Bataille's  predecessor  edited  an  edition  of  Quintinye's  Traiie  des  Jardms^ 
which  was  published  in  3  vols,  in  1789. 

Essai  de  Formules  Botanigues,  representant  les  Caracteres  des  Plantes  par  des 
Signes  Analt/tiques,  qui  renipiacent  les  Phrases  descriptives  ;  suivi  d*un  Vocabur 
hire  Organographique,  et  d'une  St/nonyniie  des  Organes.  Par  N.  C.  Seringe 
et  Guillard.     Paris.   4to. 

This  is  a  work  involving  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  botanical  knowledge; 
but  whether,  if  the  formulae  proposed  were  generally  adopted,  the  result  would 
contribute  to  the  diffi^sion  of  botanical  knowledge,  we  very  much  doubt.  The 
beau  ideal  of  all  language,  and  of  all  formulae,  figures,  and  signs,  is,  that  they 
should  be  universally  understood.  The  memory  should  be  burdened  as  little 
as  possible  with  signs,  in  order  that  it  may  be  occupied  with  the  ideas  of  the 
things  signified.  What  a  saving  it  would  be  to  the  vouth  of  the  present 
day,  if  there  were  only  one  living  language  in  Europe !  and  that  this  will  be 
the  case,  in  due  time,  we  have  no  doubt.  Nay,  we  go  much  farther.  But  it 
may  be  said,  that,  though  this  system  of  formulae  will  have  no  tendency  to  the 
diffusion  of  botanical  knowledge,  it  will  promote  the  acquirement  of  it  by  those 
who  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  botany.  This  may  possibly  be  the 
case :  we  leave  that  to  be  determined  by  the  botanists;  but,  even  if  it  should  not 
be  so,  every  credit  is  due  to  the  authors  of  this  work,  for  having  made  the 
attempt ;  which,  as  we  have  already  said,  displays  much  ingenuity,  care,  and 
labour. 

The  Vocabulaire  Organographique,  or  dictionary  of  terms  applied  to  the 
organs  of  plants,  is  copious,  and  contains  numerous  references  to  species, 
illustrative  of  these  terms  ;  and  it  is  followed  by  a  list  of  terms  to  be  excluded 
from  the  language  of  botany,  as  inexact,  incorrect,  or  superfluous.  The  num- 
ber of  these  terms  is  no  less  than  1349,  while  that  of  the  terms  to  be  retained, 
as  given  in  the  Vocab.  Organogr.,  is  154.  The  reformation  of  botanical  lan- 
guage is  obviously  a  subject  of  very  great  importance ;  and  we  could  wish  that 
Professor  Henslow,  in  his  excellent  Dictionary,  now  publishing  in  monthly 
portions  in  the  Botanist,  would  indicate  such  terms  as  he  thinks  might  be 
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dispensed  with.    Possibly  Dr.  Lindley  may  have  done  something  of  this  kind 
in  the  forthcoming  new  edition  of  his  Introduction  to  Botany, 

Planter  Phanerogames  qui  croissent  naturellement  atix  Environs  de  Toulon. 
Syo,  pp.  116.    Brignoles,  1838. 

We  are  indebted  to  our  esteemed  friend  M.  Vilmorin  for  a  copy  of  this 
pamphlet,  which,  in  a  botanical  point  of  view,  is  extremely  interesting.  It 
contains  the  flora  of  the  most  southern  point  of  France,  where  there  is  the 
greatest  variety  of  soil  and  surface,  cut  into  by  the  sea  in  the  most  irregular 
and  boldest  manner.  Here  the  orange  tree  flourishes  in  the  open  air,  pro- 
ducing abundance  of  fruit;  and  the  weeds  consist  of  many  of  our  green-house 
plants.  The  author  of  this  flora  is  M .  Robert,  the  curator  of  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Toulon.  He  has  added  several  plants  to  the  French  flora,  and 
every  year  he,  or  M.  Auzande  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  is  adding  some  others. 
The  work  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first  contains  the  principal  locali- 
ties, arranged  alphabetically,  described,  and  a  list  of  the  more  rare  plants 
found  there  added.  The  second  contains  the  genera  and  species,  arranged 
alphabetically ;  and  the  third  contains  observations  on  some  of  the  species. 

In  the  preface,  M.  Robert  informs  us  that  the  herborisations  may  be 
arranged  in  three  classes :  —  I.  Those  which  are  'not  further  than  a  league 
firom  Toulon,  and  can  be  accomplished  in  the  course  of  half  a  day ;  II.  Those 
which  require  an  entire  day ;  and.  III.  Those  which  require  three  days,  viz. 
one  to  go  there,  one  to  examine  the  locality,  and  one  to  return.'  The 
most  important  herborisations  are  made  in  early  spring,  on  the  hilly  and 
mountainous  districts,  and,  later  in  the  season,  on  the  meadows  near  the  sea 
shore.  The  greater  part  of  the  Liliaceae,  the  Ericaceae,  and  the  Orchidacese, 
are  in  flower  at  the  end  of  February  and  the  beginning  of  March. 

In  looking  over  the  different  localities,  it  is  extremely  interesting  to  see  the 
names  of  some  of  the  plants  found  there,  and  occasionally  a  notice  given  of 
the  uses  to  which  they  were  applied.  For  example,  at  Mouriere,  a  place 
situated  four  leagues  north  of  Toulon,  behind  a  chain  of  mountains  covered 
with  wood,  there  are  valleys  covered  with  green  turf,  a  rare  sight  in  these 
countries,  where  the  vegetation  is  quite  different  from  what  it  is  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. There  C'arWna  acanthifolia  is  found,  and  the  inhabitants  eat  the 
receptacle  of  the  flower  as  they  do  that  of  the  artichoke.  At  Saint  Mandrier 
the  Phormium  tenax  thrives  surprisingly ;  and  at  Sainte  Marguerite,  a  league 
from  Toulon,  the  Agave  americana  raises  its  flower-stems  majestically  among 
the  rocks  almost  every  year.  Whoever  wishes  to  renew  his  stock  of  heli- 
anthemums  should  go  to  Toulon,  where  he  will  find  twelve  woody  species, 
besides  an  H.  guttatum  and  H.  Tuberaria,  which  are  herbaceous. 

Among  the  observations,  we  quote  the  following,  respecting  the  Agave 
americana.  **  It  is  so  common  on  several  parts  of  the  sea  shore,  that  it  seems 
indigenous.  Some  plants  flower  every  year.  It  is  remarked,  the  year  before 
it  flowers,  that  the  centre  leaves  become  straighter  and  smaller  than  they  ordi- 
narily are.  For  the  first  few  days,  the  stem  rises  about  4  in.  in  24  hours. 
The  growth  is  less  considerable  when  the  ramifications  which  form  the  great 
panicle  are  developed.  In  the  space  of  two  months,  this  stem  acquires  the 
height  of  from  20  ft.  to  22  ft. :  it  is  then  about  15  or  16  inches  in  circumfe- 
rence at  its  base.  The  whole  inflorescence  resembles  very  much  several 
Umbel liferae,  such  as  Ferula.  I  have  observed  that  the  Agave,  according  to 
its  localities,  flowers  at  different  periods,  varying  from  thirty  to  forty  years  : 
it  dies  after  having  flowered,  but  its  leaves  are  not  completely  withered  till  the 
following  year.  The  common  people  tell  absurd  stories  about  the  flowering 
of  this  plant ;  that  its  stem  rises  20  ft.  in  height  in  24  hours,  after  an 
explosion  like  that  of  a  cannon,  and  that  it  flowers  only  once  in  a  hundred 
years. 

Acr6stichum  leptophyilura  Dec.  appears  to  be  annual,  a  unique  circumstance 
in  the  family  of  Ferns.  -4rundo  -Donax  L,  always  produces  sterile  seeds. 
There  is  a  variety  of  Anemone  coronaria  L,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hieres 
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remarkable  for  the  fine  scarlet  colour  of  its  petals.  Of  jflisma  Pkittago 
there  is  a  remarkable  variety,  with  cordiforro  leaves,  like  those  of  ^israa 
^arnassisfolia,  and  which  M.  Robert  thinks  might  form  a  distinct  species, 
^rica  arborea  L,  attains  a  large  size ;  and  there  are  many  varieties,  ^Aff&nog 
in  the  colour  of  the  flower,  £,  <coparia  L,  is  subject  to  the  enlargement  of 
the  young  shoots  from  the  puncture  of  an  insect,  which  gives  them  a 
singular  appearance.  Ficaria  grandiflora  Robert,  differs  essentially  from  F. 
ranunculoides,  in  being  twice  &e  size  in  all  its  parts,  and  in  the  stems  not 
being  stoloniferous ;  it  grows  in  moist  places,  while  the  other  grows  J)y  hedges, 
and  m  shady  situations.  Hypericum  dentatum  Lou»  appears  to  be  an  asiin^ 
or,  at  all  events,  not  more  than  a  bienoiaL  Quercus  T^lex  L,  is  found  in  many 
very  distinct  varieties,  some  differing  in  the  form  of  the  leaves,  and  oChcxs  in 
that  of  the  fruit  |  in  some  the  acorns  are  edible,  as  in  Q,  J3allbta. 

It  is  impossible  to  glance  over  this  pamphlet  without  ardently  desirieg  ta 
pass  a  month  at  Toulon.  We  spent  one  day  there  in  1819,  and  visited  the 
orange  orchards  at  Hieres;  but  we  shall  live  in  the  hope  of  seeing  that  country 
more  at  leisure. 

Le  Courier  Agricole^  Journal  (TAnnonces  Agricoles,  Horiicgles  et  (PE^conomie 
Rurale.  Paraissant  chaque  mois,  et  plus  souvent,  suivant  Pabondance  des 
matieres.  Nos.  I.  and  II.,  pp.  16,  for  Nov.  and  Dec,  1838,  Price  3  francs 
for  12  numbers. 

This  is  an  agricultural  and  horticultural  journal,  but  chiefly  filled  with 
advertisements,  which  are  inserted  at  the  rate  of  26  cents  a  line. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.  General  Notices* 

KYANismo  Wood  for  plant  labels,  stakes,  and  various  other  garden  pur- 
poses, has  been  tried  during  the  last  three  years  by  Mr.  Masters,  at 
Canterbury.  Various  kinds  of  wood  were  subjected  to  the  process,  from 
the  Lombardy  poplar  to  the  oak,  and  both  in  a  green  and  seasoned  state ; 
and  the  general  result  was,  that  the  process  hardened  and  rendered  more 
durable  the  exterior  surface  of  all  woods,  green  or  seasoned ;  but  that,  at  the 
same  time,  it  rendered  the  stakes  and  tallies  more  brittle,  and  consequently 
more  easily  broken  over  by  the  surface  of  the  ground.  In  consequence  of 
case-hardening  the  outer  surface,  the  Kyanised  wood  is  rendered  more  dura- 
ble, and  exterior  decay  prevented  or  retarded  ;  though,  of  course,  decay,  or 
dry  rot,  or  wet  rot,  may  go  on  in  the  heart  of  the  wood  as  much  as  if  the 
outer  surface  had  never  been  Kyanised.  In  no  kind  of  wood,  green  or  sea- 
soned, does  the  liquid  penetrate  farther  than  from  an  eighth  to  half  an  inch, 
Mr.  Masters  has  kindly  promised  us  the  details  of  his  experiments  on  this 
subject.  In  the  meantime  we  subjoin  a  quotation  from  Barrow's  Life  of  Lord 
Anson,  in  the  opinion  expressed  in  which,  our  readers  who  have  tried,  or  think 
of  trying,  the  process  will  feel  interested.  —  Cond, 

Kt/anising.  —  "  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  have  no  more  tampering  with 
dry  rot  doctors  and  their  nostrums  for  the  preservation  of  Her  Majesty's  ships. 
The  steeping  of  large  logs  of  timber  in  solutions  of  any  kind  is  petfectli/ 
useless :  the  solution  penetrates  only  skin  deep,  whereas  the  real  dry  rot  com- 
mences at  the  centre,  where  the  fibres,  being  the  oldest,  first  give  way,  3S  is 
the  case  in  standing  trees.  The  only  plausible  and  promising  preservative  of 
timber  is  the  gas  of  the  kreosote  procured  from  the  distillation  of  coal  or 
vegetable  tar,  which,  when  driven  off  in  the  shape  of  gas,  will  penetrate 
every  part  of  the  largest  logs,  and  render  the  wood  almost  as  hard  as  iron ; 
BO  hard,  indeed,  as  not  easily  to  be  worked.  It  is  understood  that,  in  Belgium^ 
they  are  using  it  as  blocks  for  the  railroads.    The  worm  (Teredo  navaliis),  as 
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proved  at  Sheerness,  will  not  touch  it ;  while  pieces  of  the  same  wood,  steeped 
m  corrosive  sublimate,  sulphureotts  acid,  and  other  active  solutions,  were  bored 
through  and  through.  Let  our  ships  be  built  of  good  sound  English  oak,  as 
they  formerly  were,  well  seasoned  under  cover,  and  left  on  the  stocks  as  long 
as  they  conveniently  can  be  allowed,  and  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  dry  rot,  or 
wet  either."  {Sir  John  Barrow's  Life  of  Lord  Anson,  as  quoted  in  the  Meek, 
Mag.,  vol.  XXX.  p.  336.) 

Employment  of  Mineral  Tar,  or  Pyroligneous  Liquor,  for  the  Protection  of 
Walls  of  Masonry  or  of  Mud,  —  When  the  walls  are  thoroughly  dry,  towards 
the  end  of  summer  (having  previously  been  either  newly  built  or  put  into  a 
state  of  thorough  repair),  they  are  to  be  coated  over,  once,  twice,  or  thrice, 
with  the  tar.  The  last  coat,  immediately  when  put  on,  may  be  powdered  with 
sand;  and  this,  when  solidified,  may  be  whitewashed.  In  France,  earthen 
walls,  and  the  walls  of  courtyards  and  terraces,  are  treated  in  this  manner,  and 
so  rendered  of  great  durability.  {Annates  des  Fonts  et  Chaussees,  as  quoted 
in  the  FranJe,  Jour,,  vol.  xxii.  p.  284.) 

Preserving  Specimens  of  Plants,  or  of  Organic  Substances  generally,  —  Dr. 
Kiddell  of  Louisiana  has  found  that,  by  wholly  extracting  the  moisture  from 
the  specimens  to  be  preserved,  which  he  does  by  means  of  unslacked  lime,  and 
then  enclosing  them  in  hermetically  sealed  cases,  they  may  be  exposed  to  the 
light  without  in  the  slightest  degree  losing  their  colour.  By  carefully  sur- 
rounding fresh  specimens  of  i?6sa  gallica  with  fine  powder  of  quicklime,  in  a 
close  tin  box,  complete  desiccation  was  accomplished  in  a  single  day ;  and  the 
flowers,  when  taken  out,  were  found  of  their  natural  shape  and  colour;  but  stiff 
and  brittle  from  dryness.  The  rose  or  other  flower  or  plant,  insect,  &c.,  so  dried 
is  next  put  into  a  case  (like  a  wax  flower),  with  a  pane  of  glass  in  front,  and 
the  whole  closed  by  means  of  putty  so  as  to  be  perfectly  air-tight.  Specimens 
of  insects,  fungi,  fruits,  &c.,  are  efl'ectually  embalmed  in  this  manner;  but  the 
most  practically  important  part  of  the  disco verv  to  the  botanist  is,  that  cacti, 
and  other  succulents,  may  be  perfectly  dried  m  a  few  days,  and  afterwards 
deposited  in  cases  with  glass  fronts,  with  their  form  and  colour  perfectly  pre- 
served. The  details  at  length  are  given  in  SiUimarCs  Journal,  yo\,  xxxv.  p.  338. 
—  Cond, 

Phenomena  observed  in  the  freezing  of  Potatoes,  —  When  frozen  potatoes  are 
thawed,  they  frequently  do  not  give  a  fourth  part  of  the  starch  which  they 
give  before  being  frozen.  The  cause  of  this,  it  appears,  is,  that  the  starch, 
being  contained  in  the  cells,  or  vesicles  which  constitute  the  principal  part 
of  the  parenchyma  of  the  potato,  is  set  free  by  the  operation  of  the  rasp  or 
grater  in  grating  them  down  for  starch.  When  the  potato  has  been  frozen, 
however,  and  is  afterwards  thawed,  the  cells  are  no  longer  firmly  fixed  in  the 
fibrous  matter  of  the  potato,  and  the  grater  has  no  longer  any  power  to 
tear  them  to  pieces.  This  is  a  most  satisfactory  mode  of  accounting  for  the 
deficiency  of  starch  in  frozen  potatoes ;  and  it  also  affords  a  proof  of  the 
great  value  of  microscopical  observation.  See  an  important  paper  in  Quart, 
Jour,  -^gnctt/^.,  vol.  viii.,  entitled  Studies  in  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Agri- 
culture, &c.,  from  which  we  shall  probably  hereafter  give  an  extract.  In 
the  original  paper,  by  the  discoverer  of  this  fact,  M*  Payen,  the  diflerent 
states  of  the  cells  are  shown  by  drawings. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  most  mealy  part  of  a  potato  is  immediately 
within  the  skin ;  and  M.  Payen  has  discovered  that  by  far  the  greater  num- 
ber of  cells  of  starch  are  in  that  part  of  the  tuber,  and  that  there  are  com- 
paratively few  towards  its  centre. 

M.  Payen  also  found  that  the  freezing  of  the  outer  part  of  the  potato, 
and  the  subsequent  thawing,  cause  that  bitterness  which  is  invariably 
found  in  frosted  potatoes.  Before  the  potato  is  frozen,  the  bitter  principle, 
being  contained  in  the  skin,  is  readily  removed  by  paring  or  peeling ;  but, 
when  the  structure  of  the  parenchyma  of  the  potato  is  deranged  by  freezing 
and  thawing,  the  bitter  matter  is  communicated  to  the  adjoining  parts  of  the 
potato,  in  consequence  of  their  comparatively  fluid  state. 

Vol.  XV.  —  No.  109.  o 
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M.  Payen,  quoting  M.  d'Orbigny,  notices  the  simple  method  by  means  of 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Peru  dry  their  frozen  potatoes,  and  thus  preserve 
them  for  food  for  an  indefinite  length  of  time,  (Compiei  rendus  hebdomad 
darei  det  Stances  de  PAcadenue  des  Sciences,  No.  is.,  for  February,  1836, 
p.  275.).  A  more  full  account  of  the  abov&mentioiied  phenomena  "will  be 
tbund  in  the  very  excellent  MitcelUmv  of  the  Botanical  Begiater  for  February 
last,  and  it  is  our  intention  to  translate  the  original  paper,  and  copy  the  en- 
gravings which  illustrate  it.  —  Cond» 

UUmate  Principle  of  Nutriment  to  Animalt  in  Veaetable  Food,  and  to  Vcge-^ 
tables  in  Manure, — According  to  the  most  recent  discoveries  of  chemists,  the 
nutritive  matter  of  all  vegetables  is  contained  in  globular  bodies,  so  small 
as  to  be  invisible  to  the  naked  eye.  These  globules  afford  no  nouzMioieat 
till  they  are  broken,  and  this  can  only  be  effected  by  heat ;  either  that  of  the 
stomach  of  animals,  or  that  produced  by  boiling  and  cookery.  The  nu- 
tritive particles  of  manure  are  exactly  of  the  same  description  as  those  of 
food,  and  they  can  only  be  burst  open  by  the  heat  of  fermentation,  or  by 
chemical  decomposition.  We  learn  from  these  facts,  the  importance  of 
cookery,  of  fermenting  liquid  manures,  and  of  mixing  soils  and  manures  of 
different  kinds  together,  so  as  to  induce  chemical  action.  The  reader  will 
find  a  valuable  paper  on  the  sul)ject  in  the  Quarterfy  Journal  of  AgricuUnre, 
vol.  xii.  p.  445.,  and  another  in  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Instituie^,  for 
November,  1838,  p.  335,— Coim/. 

On  the  Part  which  Soil  acts  in  the  Proceu  of  Vegetation,  — In  an  interesting 
paper,  of  which  this  is  the  title,  read  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  by  J.  PeUe- 
tier,  the  author  endeavours  to  show  that  the  fertility  of  a  soil  depends  oo 
the  complexity  of  its  composition ;  in  consequence  of  which  an  electro- 
chemical force  is  produced,  which  acts  at  once  on  the  soil  and  on  v^etation. 
According  to  this  theory,  three  primitive  earths  are  essentially  necessary  to 
the  composition  of  a  good  soil.  (Journal  de  Pharmacie,  as  quoted  in  Journal 
Frank,  Institute,  vol.  xxii.  p.  341.) 

To  preserve  Hedge-bills,  Scythes,  Sickles,  and  other  Steel  Instruments,  from 
rusting,  wipe  them  quite  dry,  heat  them  sufficiently  to  melt  common  bees' 
wax,  and  then  rub  them  over  with  it  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  steel 
with  a  thin  coating.  The  wax  completely  excluding  the  ab,  prevents  any 
decomposition  from  taking  place  on  the  surface  of  the  steel ;  and  when  the 
instrument  is  wanted  for  use,  the  wax  is  readily  removed  by  the  application  of 
heat.  (Frank,  Jour,,  vol.  xxii.  p.  359.) 

Grafting'  Wax  and  Grafting'Clay,  —  Grafting- wax,  we  observe,  is  at  present 
recommended  by  different  persons,  as  preferable  to  the  grafting-clay  in  common 
use  in  nurseries.  We  admit  it  to  be  so  in  various  cases,  particularly  for  coat- 
ing over  wounds  in  young  shoots  having  a  large  proportion  of  pith,  such  as 
those  of  the  rose,  the  vine,  the  fig,  the  acacia,  &c. ;  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, that  a  mass  of  clay  surrounding  a  graft  retains  heat  and  moisture  to 
a  much  greater  degree  than  can  ever  be  the  case  where  grafling-wax  is 
used.  In  all  operations  of  the  grafting  or  pruning  kind,  in  the  case  of  plants 
under  glass,  grafting-wax  will  probably  be  found  a  more  convenient  material 
than  grafling-clay,  because  it  requires  less  labour  to  put  it  on,  and  it  has 
a  neater  appearance ;  while  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  can  be  kq>t  at 
any  degree  of  heat  and  moisture  required ;  but  for  grafting  fruit  and  orna- 
mental trees  in  the  open  air  in  early  spring,  we  think  it  can  never  be  brought 
into  competition  with  grafting-clay.  —  Cond, 

Absorption  of  Azote  by  Plants  during  Vegetation,  —  It  appears  that  during 
the  cultivation  of  trefoil  in  soil  absolutely  deprived  of  manure,  and  under  the 
influence  of  air  and  water  only,  this  plant  acquires  carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen, 
and  a  quantity  of  azote,  appreciable  by  analysis.  Wheat  cultivated  exacdy  in 
the  same  circumstances  also  takes  from  the  air  and  water  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen ;  but  analysis  does  not  prove  that  it  has  either  lost  or  gained  azote. 
(Annates  de  Chim,  et  de  Phys,,  Jan.  1838,  as  quoted  in  the  PhU,  Mag,,  March, 
1839.) 

Liquid  Manure,  —  I  am  •  olid  enough,  and  yet  have  become  a  great  liquul' 
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manure  man.  Tiiere  is  nothing  like  it,  Sir ;  and  I  hare  tried  it  quite  long  enough 
to  pronounce  that  our  farmers  are  wofuUy  blind  to  their  own  interest,  not  to 
follow  the  example  set  them  by  their  Flemish  neighbours  in  this  particular. 
We  are  reckoned  good  &rmers ;  but,  so  long  as  we  continue  to  waste  the  best 
pu't  of  our  yard  muck,  I  cannot  exactly  agree  that  we  are  so'  good  as  we 
might  be,  and  as,  perhaps,  we  fancy  ourselves  to  be.  —  S,  T,  Stoke  Ferry, 
Norjhlky  March  4.  1839. 

PoU  for  Orchidaceous  Plants  are  made  use  of,  which  have  holes  all  over 
thehr  sides,  from  the  bottom  to  the  rim,  as  well  as  the  usual  larger  hole  in  the 
bottom.  For  some  species,  the  whole  of  these  holes,  none  of  which  are  less 
than  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  are  left  open  for  the  admission  of  air,  and  the 
eiDi%sion  of  water  and  roots ;  for  other  species,  some  of  the  holes  are  filled 
up  with  loam.  These  pots  were  first  used,  I  believe,  by  Mr.  Bateman,  at 
Knypersley,  but  are  now  in  use  among  various  growers  of  the  Orchidacese.  — 
J.  D.    pec.  1838. 

TorreysL  Xaxifdlia,  —  In  the  fifth  part  of  Dr.  Hooker's  Icones  Plantarum 
[see  Vol.  XIIL  p.  507.]  are  two  figures,  representing  the  male  and  female 
varieties  of  a  fine  taxoid  tree^  of  medium  size,  named  Torreya  /axifolia,  by 
Dr.  Amott,  in  compliment  to  a  distinguished  naturalist.  Dr.  Torrey,  one  of 
the  authors  of  the  Flora  of  North  America,  [See  p.  39.]  This  is  a  native  of 
Middle  Florida,  and  is  the  T^xus  montana  of  Nuttall,  in  Jotim,  Ac,  Sc.  Phil., 
vol.  vii.,  but  not  the  Taxus  montana  of  Willdenow,  which  you  give  as  a  syno- 
nyme  to  Podocarpus  /axifolius  Kunih,  in  the  Arb,  Brit,,  p.  2100.  There  is  an 
interesting  paper  on  this  tree,  by  Dr.  Amott;  in  the  first  volume  of  Taylor's 
Annals  of  Natural  History,  p.  130. 

Prepusa  conndta  Hook.  —  This  most  interesting  plant,  in  a  gardening  point 
of  view,  is  a  gentianeous  herbaceous  plant,  from  1  ft.  to  18  in.  high,  with 
beautiful  large  yellowish  flowers.     It  was  found  by  Mr.  Gardener  '*  growing 

gregariously  on  the  nearly  bare  face  of  a  dry  rock  in  the  Organ  Mountains, 
razil,  at  an  elevation  of  5000  ft."  The  name  of  this  plant  is  Prepusa  Mart, 
eonnktf^  Hook.  ''Few  plants  among  Mr.  Gardener's  Brazilian  discoveries 
have  given  me  (lyT,  Hooker)  more  pleasure  than  this."  Seeds  of  this  inter*- 
esting  plant  were  received  and  sown  in  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  but  they 
had  not  vegetated  when  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  called  here  last  February. »—  D, 
Beaton,     Kingbury  Gardens,  March,  1839. 

The  Cow  Tree,  or  Palo  de  Vaca,  —  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  lately  received  two 
bottles  of  the  milk,  or  juice,  of  Humboldt's  cow  tree,  or  Palo  de  Vaca,  from 
his  friend  Sir  R.  P.  Ker,  Her  Mtyesty's  consul  at  Caraccas,  together  with 
specimens  of  the  branches  and  leaves,  without  flowers.  He  intends  to  make 
a  figiure  from  these,  which  will  soon  be  published,  probably  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine.  He  intends,  and  I  think  very  properly,  to  discard  Humboldt's 
fanciful  name  Galactod^ndron  utile,  and  retain  it  in  the  genus  Br6simum,  till 
be  can  procure  flowering  specimens,  from  which  he  will  determine  what  it  is. 
Several  plants  are  cultivated  under  the  name  of  cow  tree  in  this  country.  We 
possess  two  of  those  brought  over,  some  years  since,  by  Dr.  Fanning  I 
believe,  and  sold  to  Colville.  I  showed  these  to  Dr.  Hooker,  and  he  at  once 
pronounced  them  to  be  identical  with  the  one  of  which  he  received  the  speci* 
mens  as  above.  —  Id, 

Vicea  Pinsapo  Boissier,  —  There  is  a  passage  in  Mr.  Lawson's  paper  on  the 
JPicea  Pinsapo  (p.  109.),  by  which  I  am  reminded  of  a  memorandum  I  made 
some  years  since,  which  bears  so  closely  on  the  subject  of  this  yet  doubtful 
species,  that  I  shall  briefly  advert  to  it  here.  The  passage  I  allude  to  says 
that  M.  Boissier,  '*  after  looking  in  vain  both  on  the  trees  and  on  the  ground 
lor  its  cones,  was  informed  by  a  peasant  that  these  only  began  to  erow  in  the  end 
of  spring,  and  that  they  ripened  and  fell  to  pieces  in  the  beginmng  of  winter." 
From  the  words  I  have  placed  in  italics,  it  appears  that  a  simple  Spanish  peasant, 
who  probably  "  knows  neither  a  letter  nor  a  figure,"  is  aware  of  a  circumstance 
connected  with  ther fanciful  genus  Picea,  which  Las  escaped  the  notice  of  all 
|he  learned  authors  who  have  treated  on  this  highly  intsresting  family;  at  least 
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the  Arb.  Brit,  and  Laittbert*^  GenHs  Phtta  tt^e  siliiht  oifitfke'pohyf  ^'tfattt  Ike 
cones  of  some  species  of  P(cea,  but  toore  especkHytfiosefof  :Pi?cc»i  tuttte&nt^, 
do  not  drop  of  when  ripe,  like  those  of  the  other  species  of  illfti3iin«,'but'(kli 
to  pieces,  as  the  peasant  observed  to  M.  Boissier  t  that  is,  the  Male8^dN>p'ofir 
from  the  axis  of  the  cone,  leaving  tfii^  axis  quite  nakMattacheA'tolhe  bmnch^. 
It  remains  thus  several  months  ^er  all  traces  of  th«  cone  disappear^,  akidyby 
a  common  observer,  mi^ht  be  taken  for  dead  spray.  A  sqiiirrd  first  drew 
my  attention  io  this  circumstance.  Seeing  him  busy  stripfmrg' thesis  cdmto,  1 
was  surprised  with  what  fecility  the  \Me  fellow  detached  the^c^^  to  gtft"^t 
the  seeds.  To  satisfy  my  curiosity,  I  tirinbed  the  tree,  idnd  fbuthf  ^1  the  cdd^ 
ready  to  throw  off  their  scales.  -^  B.  BetOm,    March,  1'839.'        '^'  .  -  <   i  '  • 

There  is  now,  March  5.,  in  the  new  plantation  on  the  south  side  of  Ken*- 
sington  Gardens,  a  young^/Ycea  balsupea,  which  produced  eones4a6t  wtmtil^^, 
but  from  which  the  scales  have  all  dK)pped  My  and  M  thenak^  axia'fiittily 
attached  to  the  branches.  This  is  the  case,  jdso,  with  thfr  silver  firj'^  arid 
doubtless'  with  all  the  PIcea  fiimlly.  The  axis  of  ^e  coh*  of  t*i^*eWai"i*f 
Lebanon  also  remains  on  after  the  scales  have  dropp'ed  ,^  butin'thtitgetiiis-tli^ 
scales  do  not  drop  for  several  years.  In  ^^bies^  it  is  well  k!no\i'^  th^'de^b 
drop,  and  the  scales  are  persistent,  reinaitring  till  the  cone  drop*  olR  >S^e, 
then,  we  have  a  very  distinctive  character  between  P\t€6,  and'ifwes ;  <^he^fe/cidi^ 
in  the  one  case  being  persistent,  and  being  in  thb  6Yhei'  dedduoVt^.  ''VtbfAsik 
Don,  in  his  comparative  character  of  Pf ce^  in  the"  Ai-BoretuM  B^^nMduni, 
p.  2105.,  has  stated  that  "  both  carpels  and  bracteas  separate  frdtn'tlfeaieii^df 
the  strobile;"  but  as  this  sbbuld  b6  stated  m  a  moi'e  marked-  manner,  tetkdtt^ 
trasted  with  the  carpi^s  and  braCtcias  fn  A^xes  being  dcfeidmrtis,  Wear**  grttiify 
obliged  to  Mr.  Beaton  fbr  callittg  our  attention  to  thi^  ^bje'ctl"  'GAi'ddtiert 
like  him,  who  ar^  at  once  jpracticaT  men  and  scietitiflc  bdtantsts,  foHn*  a'  inbst 
valuable  check  on  closet  of  literary  botanists,  and,  above' all; 'dri'niakei^^ 
species.  See  Mr.  Beaton's  vahmble  paper  on  the  Ffichswi,  Vol.  XL  p:  5B2.; 
and  his  Review  oT^etbett'^- Aniari/ttidaceit,  Vol!  XlII.  p.  ^G:^(Md.' '  i  '  ♦ 

FeedniQ,  [oMchtdihi]  MakSyvi.  —  This  hybrid  or  new  seedliri^'rieorty^'Wte 
raised  in  the  Botanib  Garden  at  Ghent.  It  is  figure  Jn  Mamock^''l?7offew/- 
tural  Magttzihe  for  Mak-ch,  And  appeai-s  to  be  v^rV  doilble.-^hite/with  sdni^tif 
the  petals  tipped  With  red,  and  most  deliciously  fragrant:  The  stock' iii'JH'tte 
hands  of  M.  Makoy  of  LlS^e,  who  ^sks  twelve  guineas  a  plant.  It  is  csiHeid  a 
hybrid  j-  b/ut,  whether  it  is  one  of  intention  or  of  accident!,  or  any'thftijg'%not« 
than  a  seedllhg  th^  has  acfciden tally  sported  from  its  parent;  doe^  uotitejpfeitf. 
At  all  events;  it  promises  to'be^a  most  valuable  addition  to  oii^  heriyac^6li^ 
peonies.  —  Cow^.  '  '•       '.••>}  ^in 

Arphaltie  Patemenl, —  Attfong  tlid  improvements  lately  hitriiSucfed  Ifc^i^  is 
that  of  the  a^phaltic  pffverfient.  It  is  used  for  the  ttott(Ahs,  or  foot-t)slyefi6Mt 
at  the  side  ^f  the  fetr^bts,  and  consists  of  fine  gravel,  cemerit^dintd  iiiscJliflVh^ 
by  asphaltum;  It  h  lard  doWn  hot,  hardens  in  a  few  hoiirs,  and  tosta^  Mi^ut 
6  J  frands  per  square  metre,  or  6rf.  per  squire  yard.  'On  the'BbiileVai'tfe  ydn 
see  it  in  sheets  of  12' Or  15  ft.  square ;  and  these  are'  so  clb'^ely  jbiii^d,'  that^t 


causeway  consists  6f  angular  fragments' of  paving-ston^i' bf  any  ih^p'^;iElif(t'A'6te 
two  to  six  inches  broad,  laid  in  me  bitumen,  like  bricks  iii  mibt'tdf.  TH^isi^gs 
are  not  thrown  in  at  randotn,*  but  disposed  so  as  to  fo(rm''^*¥oleri^Ly'leVfel'atlifi^- 
face,  with  broad  lines  ofbittimeti  between  them.'  If  ifsiiclie^iii'lr^ttF  bfe'ii 
most  important  improvement ;  for  the  hirrse  causeWiy  In  Pki^i  ik  e^h^eh^^ly 
bad,  consisting  of  blocks  of  hard  sandstone,  eight  Oi*  ninbihc|He2r'$dtial^y 
polished  smooth  by  wearing,  and  up6n  whfth  it  is  marvellous '  th^t  irtylioi^^ 
can  keep  his  feet.      (The  Scotsman,  Jan.  19.  1829.)  ''  . , 

.  Our  readers  will  see  from  this  extract,  that  the  asplialte  may  be  ii^ld  for 
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gardw^wall^G^  ,pf  evGt^  hlnfit  Vi4  ^v^  for  ^proach -roads.  It  ^ould  be 
expexisiv^  41^  fii9t^,^ut,iv»iijd  prc^bly  ,«oon  be  UHindthe  cheapest  of  all  walks 
apdirpad^  iraiat  its  prfidi^v^.m  H^eeds,  requirijqg  no  roUine  and  no  repairs* 
Tbei<9ftl>  dQMbt.^bat  w^  liav^  is,  as  to  its  staodu^  frost,  we  fear  that  the 
gpo^Bd  b^i^t^  'tbet  plsite  of  aspbalte  would  be  frozen  more  or  less  every 
wtnti^,  whep^oC -fOMTSpy  ijt,w9uld  ej^pand,  and  raise  up  the  surface  of  asphalte, 
wbiph^  ^hefi  t^  ^^^^  took  place^  would,  of  course,  tall  again.  Whether  this 
raising  up^  and  falling td(^w a,  would  greatly  derange  the  aspbalte,  is  what  no- 
Uiing  but  ei^perience  pandeteroune.  Doubtless,  if  the  asphalte  were  laid  on  a 
bed  of.iBa&pQr}^„of  2  or.3fee^  in  thickness,  it  would  be  secure  from  the  effects 
of  frost;  but  this  wQi^ld  greatly  increase  the  expense.  It  also  occurs  to  us,  that 
in  .steep  situations,  where. the  asphalte  would  be  chiftfly  valuable  for  shrubbery 
orpleaisure^grqund  w^l^,  it  might  be  rather  slippery  during  frost ;  but  this, 
alsOi.,mii)st  be  tested  t^y  exp^erience.  We  shall  examine,^  with  care,  all  the 
walksr»n4  roads,. in  the;  iveigbbourbood,  of  London,  where  asphalte  has  been 
usocIm  that  wfi  -can  hear  of,  and  report  accordingly.  In  the  meantime,  we  shall 
he  glad  to  hpar  fr^m  siLcjhof.our  readers  as  have  any  thing  useful  to  say  upon 

,  ^Pfinctpfe,  ou  vahichgen^al  Education  ought  to  beJbuTuled, — The.  common  notion 
h4^  j^efifk^  that  the  foass.of.the  people  need  no  other  culture  than  is  necessary 
tQ  iil^rtbem  io]c  thei';:  various  trades ;  and,  though  this  error  is  passing  away,  it 
i^  far  ffo^i^  being  exploded.,  But  the  ground  of  a  itian^s  pulture  lies  in  his 
natvir/?,  ^t  i^  hi^^:alluig.  His  powers  are  to  be  unfolded  on  account  of  their 
ii^ne^t  digpity^K  i^Qt  their  outward  direction.  He  is  to  be  educated  because 
)lf ^is-^  u>an,,npt  because  he  is  to  make  shoes*  or  nails,  or  grow  cabbages.  A  trade 
i^^plar^Iy^notthc;  great  end  of  his  being,  for  his  mind  cannot  be  shut  up  in  it ; 
li)i9,,(bfce,^f..thoui^t  cannot  bp  exhausted  on  it.  He  has  faculties  to  which  it 
'&^^J\9  aq^ion,  and  deep  wants  it  cannot  answer.  {Channing.on  Sdf-cuUure,) 

.  jifu^c,\qg  a  Rflajeation  from  study,  ^and  at  once  a  solitary  a^  weU  as  a  social 
enjoyment,  may  be  strpipgl^  recommended  to  young  gardeners.  It  opens  an 
avjenueto  the  heart/ througli  our  physical  nature;  and  I  have  often  thought 
th^  it  fnigl^t  be  espployed,.  with  great  advantage,  to  soften  and  refine  the  ruder 
pajTt  of  our  species.  By  giving  concerts,  in  wnich  musiQ  of  the  highest  kind 
should  bQ  cqrnbinjed  \^ith  the  better  class  of  our  native  airs,  and  making  the 
adniission  gratuitous,  o^  extremelj^  cheap,  I  am  convinced  th^t  mt^iy  might  be 
jF^l^im^^Awm  taverprgoing  and  tippling ;  and,  what  is  morally  of  great  im-» 
portahce,  the  wife  and  children  would  share .  in  the  husband  and  father's  re- 
prqs^i/oa.  If  t  were  rich,  I  would  endow  a  St.  Cecilia's  Hall,  «  l>a4  priy,  for 
the  people.     (tScotsmatiy  Jan.  19.  1839.) 

.  X(^/.7~  Sir  John  ]^ersc)^ell  has  .lately  invented,  an  instrument  for  the  pur- 
.pQ^e  or,m^^uring  the  intensity  of  lights  find  he  has  .found  that,  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope^  this  is  twice  as  great  as  it  is  in  this  country,.  {J,  C,  HaU,  in 
Modico-Bot.  Soc.)  We  notice  this^  to  impress  on  the  young  gardener's  mind 
tbe  ^fi^t  importance ( of  Ikht  to  plants;  and  tp  sho^y  him  that  those  of  the 
tropics  ido  npt  differ  more  from  those  of  the  temperate  zone,  in  requiring  great 
heatr  than. in  requiring  intense  light.  The  importance  of  light,  indeed,  tp  the 
Derff^cting  of  al^l  the  properties  of  plants^  is  only  bjeginning  to  be  understood 
,qy  practical  men. — Vona,_ 

An  jEarwig  Trap  for  pahHwt,  (fig*  35.  the  full  size  :  ff,  view  of  the  trap 
^pkceid^oa  the  top  of  a  stake;  an4  ^,  cross  section  of  the  trap. —  The  history 
of  jth^s  ^ap  has  b^en  thus  given  iis  by  W^.  Christ^',  jun,,  Esq.  —  *'  A  few  years 
sinpe^  one  of  jmV  sisters,  when  staying  at  Newcastle  under  Lyme,  visited  a 
pottery. at  pt.  Anthony's,^  near  that  town..  The  proprietor  or  manner  of 
this  establish  mentwaSj' a  i^ower-fancier,  arid  had  made  these  little  pots  lor  his 
#vyn  lisp,  in  place  of  tlie  lobsters*  claws,  bowls  of  tobacco-pipes,  &c.,  which  we 
^o  often  s^  c|isp)aye(i^  to  the  great  disfi^rement  of  gardens.  Having  expressed 
Jher  admiration  of  them,  tie  pave  her  half  a  dozen,  which  she  brought  home  to 
me.  I  was  much  pleased  with  th^m,  and  fully  intended  sending  you  one,  with 
a^iptic^.   ,  However,  they  got  put.  aside,  and  I  forgot  them  for  two  or  three 
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years.      In  the  mean-  

time  one  found  its  way 
into  the   handi   of   my 
cousin,  Mr.  Jomei  Chris- 
ty, Jun.,  of  BroomfielH, 
Dear      Chelmarord,       a 
great    lover   of  dahlias,  j 
&c.;    and  he,  having  s  I 
pottery    on    his    Girni,  I 
made  some  for  hii  own  ' 
uae.     These  were  seen 
and    ^proved    by  gar- 
deners in  the  neignbour- 
hood,    who    persuaded 
him  to  make  some   for 

sale.    By  advice  of  Mr.  35 

Ferguson,  gardener  at 
Hylanda,  he  made  them 
considerabiv  lareer  than 
the  original,  which,  if  I 
remember  right,  was  not 
above  half  the  present 
size  [that  given  in  the 
figure].  Possibly,  how- 
ever, they  were  intended 
for  other  plants.  I  do 
not  like  the  look  of 
these  large  ones  so  well 
as  that  of  the  small 
ones  ;  but,  at  all  events, 
they  form  a  much  better 
termination  to  a  dahlia- 
stick,  than  an  inverted 
eardcn-pot,  stuffed  with 
nay.  If  painted  green 
{which  would  add  very 
little  to  the  expense), 
they   would    be   hardly 

distinguishable  from  the  foliage.  The  price  my  cousin  has  charged  for  them  is 
3*.  6d.  per  oast  of  60  (the  same  as  for  thumb-pots). — W.  C.  Ctapham  Road, 
January  16.  1B39.  [These  traps,  we  believe,  may  be  had  of  .Mr.  Christy's 
potter,  Mr.  Higgens,  Lambeth  Road.] 


Art.  II.     Foreign  Nolicet. 

FRANCE. 

Rendesiho  Vegefable  Subttancei  incombutlSile. —  M.  Letellier,  of  Saint-Leu- 
Tavcrny,  proposes  a  method  of  rendering  vegetable  substances  incombustible, 
or  at  least  unin flammable,  which  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  timber  used 
in  building,  thus  preventing  fires  from  spreading.  The  means  consist  in  a  con- 
centrated solution  of  four  parts  of  potash,  and  onepartof  silex  (silice).  Cloth, 
paper,  wood,  &c.,  steeped  m  this  solution,  and  thoroughly  dried,  will  not  pro- 
duce a  flame.  (L'E'cio  du  Monde  tavant.) 

VcrtaiUcs  has  been  put  into  order,  embellished,  and  extended  by  the  present 
king.     It  may  now  be  conddered  the  Nalimud  Mmeam  of  France.     Statues 
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are  there  in  hundreds,  and  pictures  in  thousands.  It  honours,  however,  no  art 
but  war ;  and  must  stimulate  powerfully  that  appetite  for  military  glory  which 
has  been  the  bane  of  the  world,  and  of  France  more  than  any  other  country. 
A  gallery  holding  up  war  as  a  relic  of  primitive  barbarism,  and  conquerors, 
who  love  it  for  its  own  sake,  as  robbers  and  demi-savages,  would  promulgate  a 
great  truth,  beneficial  to  mankind.  {Scotsman^  Feb.  2.  1839.) 

The  Government  of  LouiS'Philippe  has  done  more  for  education  than  all  the 
governments  which  had  preceded  it,  from  the  year  1789.     (Ibid,) 

The  Spirit  of  moral  Improvement  is  daily  gaining  strength  in  Paris.  Insurance 
against  the  casualties  of  life,  savings'  banks,  infant  schools,  and  other  useful  or 
philanthropic  institutions,  are  all  making  progress,  and  some  of  them  with  great 
rapidity.    (Ibid.) 

Paris  has  nothing  to  match  Hyde  Park  and  RegenCsPark;  but  London  cannot 
boast  of  any  thing  like  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries  and  Luxembourg,  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde,  the  Boulevards,  and  the  Palais  Royal.    (Ibid.) 

A  School  of  AgrictUtitre,  at  Rouen^  was  established  in  December  last,  and 
three  courses  of  lectures,  public  and  gratuitous,  are  to  be  given  by  Professors 
Girardin,  Ponchel,  and  Dubreuil  fils.  These  lectures  are  on  culture,  agri- 
cultural chemistry,  and  agricultural  zoology.      (VE'cho^  Dec.  26.  1838.) 

A  normal  School  of  Agnculture  has  recently  been  established  at  Bordeaux, 
by  the  authority  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.    (Ibid.) 

ITALY. 

Monzoy  near  Milan,  February  14.  1839.  —  Garden  of  Desio.  The  plants 
which  Sig.  John  Casoretti,  director  of  the  garden  of  Desio,  introduced  last 
year,  1838,  are  as  follows :  — 

Anandssa  bracteata. 

sativa  var.  Antigua  ro^al. 
new  Otaheite. 
gros  clou, 
white  Jamaica. 
Mehemet. 
Alstroemena  JIo<Skeri. 
aurea. 
oculata. 
pilosa. 
acutifolia. 
aurantiaca. 
tricolor, 
hirtella. 
i^^rbutus  pilosa. 
Azalea  Indica  flore  riibro. 

ind.  Smith}}  speciosissima. 
semiplena. 
triumphans. 
Mazeppa. 
phcenicea  plena. 

alba  plena, 
fine  dark  purple, 
speciosa. 
Danielstana. 
pulcherriroa. 
variegata. 
lateritia. 
macrantha. 
orange  pink, 
coccinea  sup^rba. 
dark  crimson. 


Brugmansia  blcolor. 
Berberis  glumacea. 
Camellia  jap6nica  fimbriata  rubra. 
jap6nica  Campbelit. 

Flo^a,  or  grand  Frede- 
rick.      4 
ochroleuca. 
picturata. 
imbricata  &lba. 
Admiral  Nelson. 
Lady  Grafton. 
Murravana. 
Maclean}. 

maculata  grandifiora. 
Coliati. 
Pdlmeri. 
carminea. 
Elisa. 
Chor6zema  ovktum. 
Clematis  caerulea  grandifldra  plena. 

bicolor  plena. 
Delphinium  pboenfceum  flore  pleno. 
j^uphorbux  jacquinu^ora. 
Fuchsia  fulgens. 

Watson's  seedling. 
Youngit. 
superba. 
Gesneria  Douglasit. 
Galirdia  picta. 
Quercus  Cerris  variegata. 
Novae  Orlean^nsis. 


o  4 
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BhododSodron     arb^eum     Gaesca-  iSfpine^a  laneeol&ta. 
nupi  [?]  •      '  gfandifloro. 

arboreuiD  grandisaimuro.  Roaa  Baokstev  odonitissiaia. 

l^odiense.  Siphocampylos  bkolor. 

Smithit  elegan&i  Luculia  gratiBnina. 

frpmontianum.  Xdtbyrus  rotundifdiius. 

Moreonum.  Terbena  incisa. 

aampanulatum  bybridum.  Tweediaaa. 

>  .      ro9kc&mL  Araliajap6Qica. 

Ketel^rA  Manettia  cordifolia. 

tj^riiMiin. 


Xa  my  rvea^t  letter,  I  will  give  you  notices  of  the  plants  introduced  into 
Lombar4y»  ox  rather  into  the  INlilanese,  by  other  borticukuriats. 
,  I  have  not  yet  had  time  to  try  to  make  you  isometiical  views  of  the  above- 
jnentdoned  garden;  but  I  shall  shortly  try  my  hand.  I  have  been  informed 
that  a  iriend  of  mine  intends  engraving  a  bird's-eye  view  of  tliis  garden ;  and, 
if  the  speculatipfn  succeeds,  he  intends  doing  the  •same  of  all  the  most  Femark- 
able  gardens  in  Italy.  If  this  is  true,  I  will  procure  a  copy  and'  send  you. 
(We /hope  that  some  of  the  more  wealthy  of  our  readers  will  be  induced  to 
encourage  such  a  publication,  which  could  not  iail  to  be  a  valuable  cootribu- 
tion  to  the  pr<>sr^M  of  landscape-gardening  and  garden  architecture  in.  this 
country.  We  SxaH  be  happy  to  re<;eive  subscribers'  names^  and  transmit  them 
to  Sig.  Mauetti.] 

In  reading  what  you  have  said  of  the  Cypress  o/Sunia  in  the  Arb,  Brii., 
^.  247.U,  I  perceiye  that  you  have  been  led  into  a  historical  error.  You 
say  that  it  was  this  tree  that  was  struck  by  Francis  I.  with  his  sword, 
after  the  battle  of  Pavia,  in  despair.  It  was  not  this  tree,  nor  was  it  a 
cypress,  which  Francis  T.   struck   with   his    sword,  but  a  cypress  poplar 

fPopuIus  fastigiata),  which  has  only  been  cut  down  within  these  last 
bur  or^  five  years,  as  I  wrote  in  a  former  letter.  Soma  is  more  than  36  miles 
distant  from  Rocca  Mirabello,  the  place  where  the  act  was  committed.  [We 
detected,  thij^  error  ourselves,  and  corrected  it  in  the  Supp»  to  the  Jrb,  JBrU., 
p.  2603^  and  also  p.  2589.  of  the  same  Suppty  in  which  we  have  stated  the 
anecdpte  to  apply  to  the  Lombardy  poplar.l 

Enclosed,  I  send  you  the  drawing  of  the  Laurel  (ha&rtu  nobilis)  o/Ztola 
Bdla^  on&^f  (h^  Borromean  Islands,  on  the  Verbano  (Lago  Maggiore)^  The 
tree  is  divided, into  two  trunks,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  drawing  [which  we  shall 
hereafter  engrave] ;  the  union  is  at  the  knob  (colletto)  or  vital  knot  (nodo 
vitale)  ;.its  height  is  19*20  metres  [62  fL  10.  in.,  a  metre  being  39*3 -in.] ;  and  the 
principal  trunk,  from  the  ground  to  the  first  branches,  is  3*60  metres  high,  and 
2*70  m^tre^^  in  circumference.  No  one  has  been  able  to  inform  me  of  the  age 
of  this  tree ; .  it  must,  however,  be  nearly  three  centuries  old,  if  not  more^  and 
consequently  anterior  to  the  formation  of  the  garden.  It  is  now  in  decay,  and, 
as  you  may  sf e  by  the  drawing,  it  has  been  headed  down,  to  try  to  ioivigorate 
it.    Kapoleon  cut  an  N  in  it  with  a  penknife. 

I  will 'Send  you,  in  another  letter,  a  Ust  of  plarUs  whicfi  U»e  and  tbrwe 
ifi  the  Qpe^  air  in  this  mild  climate,  rendered  temperate  not  by  its  geographical 
position,  but  by  the  lake.  To  give  you  an  idea. of  this,  it  is  sufficient  to  men- 
tion that  l^piphyllum  speciosis^um,  Zanda  integrifolia,  Z.  h^rida,  Cycas 
revoluta,  apOfAQSLcisi  latifolia,  thrive  without  shelter.  But,  with  respect  to  the 
laurels, (^^rus  nobili^)  on  the  shores  of  our  lakes,  it  is  not  a  nare  thing  to 
find  vecy  fine  ones  *.  for  example,  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Gom^on,  your  cowntry- 
map,)yhose  villa  is  about  five  miles  distant  from  Como,  there  are  some  astonish- 
ingly beautiful  trees,  an^ongst  which  there  is  one  16*72  metres  [54  ft.  10  in.]  high, 
and  0*30  metres  in  diameter  ;  another  15'80  metres  high,  aiui  0'28  inetres  in 
diameter;  and  various  others  15*20  metres  high,  and 0*20  metres  in  diameter. 

The  Truffle.  Many  have  been  the  attempts  to  cultivate  the  truffle  (TYiber 
(^barium  Sibihf,)^  both  before  and  after  the  publication  of  the  method  of  culti- 
vation by  M.  Von  Bernholz,  but  they  have  all  failed.     It  is  from  Piedmont 
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that  we  have  our  white  truffles  (T^ber  griseum  P^ri.),  which  are  more  fragrant, 
have  more  flavoqr,  and  tix^  therefore  more  in  request  at  the  tables  of  our 
gastronomes,  thtui  l^e  comimon  truffles ;  yet  there  were  several  gentlemen  here 
who  expended  considerable  sums  in  procuring  the  soil  from  those  places,  where 
they  are  gathered  in  abundance  every  year ;  but  this  also  failed. 

Wistdnsi  sinStuit.  Here,  in  Monza,  in  the  garden  of  my  friend  Sig.  Gaspar 
Porta,  a  scientific  amateur  of  botany,  I  saw  last  year,  for  the  first  time,  pods 
(baccelli)  of  the  Wistaria  chin^nsis.  They  ripened  perfectly  towards  the 
middle  of  last  November.  I  am  told  that  at  Milan  also»  m  the  garden  of  Count 
Lorenzo  Taverna,iind  in  the  garden  at  Desio,  in  1837,  they  bore  pods  ;  but 
the  seeds  had  not  been  fecundated.  I  have  reason  to  believe,  therefore,  that 
this  plant  at  Monza  is  the  first  that  has  produced  perfect  seed  in  Italy  ;  as  I 
have  been  informed  that  at  Florence  they  have  hitherto  only  produced  flowers. 
The  plant  which  produced  them  here  grows  in  an  isolated  situation,  but  shel- 
tered firom  the  north  winds,  in  a  loam  ;  and  was  planted  in  spring,  1631,  when 
k  was  not  more  than  0*30  metres  high.  Every  year  it  makes  shoots  (cacciate) 
of  4*25  metres ;  its  trunk  is  0*30  metres  in  circumference.  In  this  garden,  in  a 
flourishing  state  of  health,' there  are,  besides  a  Magnolia  glauca,  3*60  metres 
high,  a  Magndlia  consplcua  of  the  same  height,  several  Magnol/V:?  grandiflorae. 
Queens  aqu&tiea,  Photinia  serrulkta,  Lagerstroe^mea  Indica,  Cedrus  Libani, 
Cunaingbimia  lanceol^ta,  &c. 

My  brother,  agent  for  the  estates  of  His  Royal  and  Imperial  Highness  our 
Viceroy  at  Pojana,  in  the  Venetian  provinces,  writes  to  me  that  last  year  he 
cultivated,  during  summer,  the  batata  (Ipomce^a  Batdtat)  in  the  open  air,  and 
that  the  plants  produced  tubers  as  large  as  the  head  of  a  child  two  months 
old ;  that  they  flowered  abundantly,  and  that  he  hopes  next  year  that  they 
will  produce,  and  even  ripen,  seed.  The  yam  (iguame,  Diosedrea  sativa)  had 
also  flow«r-*buds,  which  were  just  going  to  open,  when  the  hoar  frosts  set  in, 
which  were  earlier  than  usual  that  year,  the  plants  were  therefore  prevented 
flowering.  This  is  certainly  the  first  time  that  the  batata,  grown  in  the  open 
air,  has  produced  flowers^  in  the  Lombardo- Venetian  territories.  The  great 
difficulty  in  cultivating  this  bindweed  (vilucchio)  is  the  preservation  of  the 
tubers  in  winter.  But  my  brother  informs  me  that  he  preserves  them  ex- 
tremely well,  by  laying  them  in  strata  in  a  box  or  basket,  among  husks  of  corn 
well  dried,  and  the  basket  or  box  hung  to  the  ceiling  (soffitto)  of  the  kitchen, 
not  on  the  top  of  the  stove  (cappa  del  cammino). 

I  sec,  by  the  Gurdener^s  Magazine,  that  you  frequently  receive  seeds  of 
■KehAmhium  from  India,  from  the  celebrated  Dr.  Wallich.  Yon  would  greatly 
oblige  me,  if  you  get  any  more,  if  you  would  have  the  goodness  to  send  me 
some.  I  have  a  great  love  for  those  sorts  of  plants.  I  have  only  Nelumbium 
liktemn. 

My  august  master,  the  viceroy,  to  whom  I  showed  the  figures  in  your 
Arboretum  ei  Fruticettcm  of  the  cones  of  the  -Pfcea  n6bilis  and  P.  bracteata, 
was  delighted  with  them,  and  desired  me  to  beg  of  you  to  tell  me  where  in 
England  they  are  to  be  had.  Do  me  the  favour  to  let  me  know  what  they 
cost  also.  [Any  nurseryman  who  may  have  plants  or  seeds  of  these  species 
will  oblige  us  by  writing  direct  to  Signer  Manetti,  at  Monza,  near  Milan.] 

The  winter  this  year  has  been  tolerably  mild ;  from  the  middle  of  December 
to  the  end  of  January,  we  have  had  fair  weather.  The  sun  shone  brightly,  a 
rare  thing  in  the  Milanese,  in  which  fogs  are  prevalent ;  and  the  temperature 
never  fell  lower  than  5°  under  zero  of  Reaumur,  and  that  only  one  or  two 
nights.  But  at  the  end  of  January,  after  a  slight  snow,  which  was  not  thicker 
on  the  ground  thiui  a  decimetre  [3*93  in.],  the  air  became  so  cold  that  the  tem- 
perature on  the  night  of  the  2d  and  3d  of  February  fell  to  10^°  below  zero  ; 
and  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  3d  to  5^  below  zero.  After  that  day, 
however,  the  air  became  warmer,  so  that  in  the  night  of  the  6th  current  the 
thermometer  marked  its  lowest  depression  }f  above  zero ;  and  on  the  7th  5° 
above  zero.  We  have  now  in  flower  Veronica  agrestis,  L^mium  purpureum, 
illsine  m^dia,  Caps^lla  bursa  pastoris  [jThl&spi  b.  p.  L.]  Tiola  odorata,  &c. 
£r6phila  vulgaris  [Z>raba  verna  L.]  was  in  full  flower  at  Natale. — G,  Manetti, 
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FINLAND. 

T%e  Boundaries  of  Bread  Com  in  Finland. — Corn  is  grown  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Uleaborg  and  Torneo,  but  chiefly  barley ;  farther  south,  rye  is  also 
grown,  and  wheat  is  only  grown  in  the  south,  and  that  but  very  rarely.  In 
these  regions,  on  an  average,  the  produce  of  the  seed  sown  is,  for  barley,  five- 
fold ;  for  rye,  eight-fold ;  but  failures  in  harvests  are  not  uncommon.  The 
seed  is  sown  in  the  course  of  May  (new  style),  as  soon  as  the  grain  is  dry. 
The  harvest  takes  place  at  the  end  or  July  or  beginning  of  August.  The  sun, 
during  the  summer,  disappears  under  the  horizon  for  a  short  time  only ;  and, 
there  being  little  difference  of  temperature  between  day  and  night,  vegetation 
advances  very  rapidly.  There  are  instances,  at  Tomeo,  of  reaping  following 
the  sowing  within  seven  weeks.  Oats  are  never  seen  in  Uleaborgs-Lan.  In 
Wasa-Lan  they  are  rather  common.  Herr  Besser,  in  travelling  from  north  to 
south,  first  found  this  grain,  about  four  Swedish  miles  from  Camba-Carlby, 
half  way  between  the  towns  of  Uleaborg  and  Wasa.  However,  barley  is  the 
common  grain  there,  though  towards  Wasa  rye  is  more  frequent.  In  the  south 
the  Kumo  forms  a  distinct  boundary.  The  soil  along  the  left  bank  of  this 
river  is  well  cultivated.  The  common  grain  is  rye.  Here  there  are  also  oats 
and  flax  in  abundance,  particularly  at  Lautakyla,  where  the  Kumo  makes  an 
elbow:  as  a  set-off  to  this,  barley  diminishes  remarkably.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  idea  was  natural  that  the  wheat  boundary  could  not  be  far 
off;  and,  in  fact,  Herr  Besser  met  with  some  fields  of  wheat  behind  Lautakyla, 
on  the  road  to  Tammersfors;  but  these  were  all.  At  a  subsequent  period, 
however,  Herr  Besser  saw  a  small  field  of  wheat  between  Tammersfors  and 
Tawastehus.  At  Kymmene,  under  the  same  latitude,  wheat  is  also  to  be  met 
with.  But  these  are  solitary  instances,  which  only  show  that  wheat  does 
actually  live  in  these  parts  of  Finland. 

It  thus  appears  that  wheat  thrives  even  in  Finland,  under  the  61st  degree  of 
latitude  ;  that  oats  grow  on  the  coast  as  far  as  the  64th  degree ;  and  rye 
almost  to  the  66th ;  and  that  barley  is  found  growing  one  degree  beyond  the 
polar  circle.     (From  the  Gennan,  hy  G.  R.) 

INDIA. 

Culture  of  the  Tea  in  India, — In  the  Times  of  January  10.  1839,  is  an  article 
entitled  "  The  genuine  Tea  Plant  in  Upper  Assam."  It  is  stated  to  be  com- 
piled from  two  important  pamphlets  on  the  subject,  and  principally  from  one 
by  Mr.  Bruce.  The  article  is  of  considerable  length,  and  we  shall  only  extract 
from  it  what  is  interesting  in  a  gardening  point  of  view. 

"  Does  the  China  tea  plant  grow  mostly  on  the  mountains  of  China,  or  in 
the  valleys?  About  seven  parts  grow  on  the  mountains,  and  three  in  the 
valleys.  —  Does  the  tea  plant  grow  amongst  the  snow  ?  Yes.  —  Does  not  the 
snow  kill  or  hurt  the  plants  V  It  hurts  them  very  little  :  it  may  kill  some  of 
the  old  trees,  but  often  new  shoots  come  up  from  the  old  plants.  —  Do  you 
ever  sow  or  plant  in  the  shade,  or  have  you  any  trees  to  snade  the  plants  ? 
No ;  there  are  a  few  large  trees,  here  and  there,  but  not  for  shade.  —  If  your 
plantations  are  on  the  side  of  mountains,  they  cannot  have  the  sun  all  day  ? 
True ;  in  some  plantations  the  plants  are  in  the  shade  for  half  the  day  :  some 
China  merchants,  that  come  to  purchase  tea,  pretend  to  know  which  is  shady, 
and  which  is  sunny,  by  the  smell,  the  sunny  being  preferred. 

"  The  tea  plants  in  Assam  have,  in  general,  been  found  to  grow  and  to 
thrive  best  near  small  rivers  and  pools  of  water ;  and  in  those  places  where, 
after  heavy  falls  of  rain,  large  quantities  of  water  have  accumulated,  and,  in 
their  struggle  to  get  free,  have  cut  out  for  themselves  numerous  small  channels. 
(Times,  Jm.  10.  1809.) 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

An  American  Sash-fastener,  ^-^  In  fig,  36.  a  represents  a  plate  of  brass  or 
other  metal,  fastened  to  the  sash-head  (h  b)  by  the  screw-nail  c;  ^  is  a  piece  of 
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the  same  kind  of  metal,  fastened  to 
the  sash-style  (e  e)  by  the  screw-nail 
/  When  the  sash  is  to  be  pushed  up, 
the  piece  of  metal  d  is  moved  up- 
wards by  the  finger,  and  this  piece, 
working  on  the  screw  /,  loosens  the 
lock  or  catch  at  g,  from  the  other 
metal  plate  a.  In  drawing  down  the 
sash,  the  piece  of  metal  d  naturally 
falls  into  its  place  again,  and  fastens 
the  sash  to  the  sash-head,  as  before. 
I  have  seen  this  sash-fastener  in  use 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States ; 
but  whether  it  is  of  transatlantic 
or  European  origin,  is  more  than  I 
can  tell.  In  old-fashioned  green-houses,  with  the  front  glass  in  two  sashes,  as 
in  common  windows,  this  sash-fastener  may  be  useful,  being  very  easily  made, 
and  consequently  not  dear.  —  James  Fretvin,  Builder,     Kingtland,  Nov,  lB3s[ 

Spencer  Wood,  near  Qitebec,  Oct.  10.  1838.  —  My  summer  has  been  so  de- 
moted to  gardening  pursuits,  to  putting  up  grape-houses,  laying  out  parterres, 
and  to  matters  thereunto  belonging,  that  I  have  literally  forgotten  the  world, 
and  even  myself.  This,  I  trust,  will  be  my  excuse  for  not  having  sooner 
written  to  you.  I  had  intended  to  make  a  large  collection  of  indigenous 
plants,  and  to  attach  a  Canadian  flora  to  my  English  flower-garden,  and 
send  you  a  list  of  the  contents  of  both  gardens,  that  you  might  know  what 
will  stand  the  open  air  in  this  country ;  but  you  must  wait  another  year.  My 
park  is  finely  wooded  with  the  most  beautiful  oak  trees  in  this  part  of  Canada, 
and  of  these  I  send  you  a  few  leaves  and  acorns.  [The  acorns  were  without 
their  caps,  and  therefore  we  cannot  with  certainty  determine  whether  the 
species  is  Q,  riibra  or  Q,  cocci nea,  but  we  think  it  is  the  former.]  With  these 
I  send  you  two  plants  of  Sarracenw  purpurea,  two  cypripediums,  three  hepa- 
ticas,  one  plant  of  what  the  Canadians  call  ginger  root,  producing  a  flower  very 
early,  as  white  as  the  snowdrop,  and  by  some  called  the  Canadian  snowdrop ; 
and  also  some  Canadian  lily  seed  [iUiura  canadense].  This  Canadian  lily  I 
transferred  to  my  garden  some  years  ago,  and  it  has  since  been  universally 
admired,  both  bv  natives  and  strangers.  The  plant,  though  found  in  abundance 
in  some  spots,  had  not  attracted  notice  here  till  lately,  though  we  have  an  in- 
numerable number  of  collectors  of  flowers.  None  of  these  flowers,  however 
can  rival  the  Canadian  lily,  for  elegance  of  form,  both  of  the  flower  and  stem! 
We  have  had  a  most  lovely  season,  the  finest  I  recollect  to  have  occurred 
during  my  residence  of  nearly  thirty  years  in  Canada.  —  Henry  Atkinson. 

Our  roEiders  will  find  an  account  of  this  gentleman's  residence  in  Vol.  XII. 
p.  467.  By  some  mistake,  which  we  are  now  unable  to  account  for,  the  name 
of  the  proprietor  b  stated  there  to  be  William  Atkinson.  —  Cofid. 
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Effects  of  the  Hurricane  of  January  7.  —  In  our  last  (p.  91),  we  stated  the 
number  of  trees  destroyed  in  Knowsley  Park  at  3283,  it  should  have  been,  as 
the  Earl  of  Derby  mforms  us,  3287. — Cond, 

In  the  park  at  Lowther  Castle,  the  number  of  trees  blown  down  or  mu- 
tilated amounted  to  9767.  Among  these  were,  a  larch  1 10  ft.  high,  with  a 
clear  stem  of  50  ft.,  containing  78  ft.  of  timber ;  a  Scotch  pine  103  ft.  high 
contaming  347  ft.  of  timber  ;  one  100ft.  high,  containing  263  ft.  of  timber- 
and  one  72  ft.  high,  containing  187  cubic  feet.  A  Spanish  chestnut,  104  ft.  high, 
contained  278  cubic  feet;  and  oaks  were  blown  down  containing  from  300  to 


^00  mihk  ftet  oi  timber  each.  la  the^e  caloal«lio»»tf  tbo  niuiiber>t>f  aelklfaet 
in  the  trunk,  or  b<4e,  only,  U  given  jsgiwie  of  thetreeSieomainingiat'lfffMl  \QO 
ouhic  feet  more  in  their  tops*  (Joseph  Benn,  in  the.CarM^h  ^Bairvjl,  mqnoted 
in  dckG.Gar/lenei^s  G^obetie,  Feb.  9.»p.  90.}.-  ^  i,        o/;  < 

.  JlfM4f(  C«wen(/f!rAii,  -^  A  plant  of  this  fifkecies  k  now  beatttifull^  in  £rilili>kt 
Mr.  Harri»*s  siove  at  Kiogabary, .  and  another  equally  -  sp»  ia  Mp.  Harriso&'« 
atpve«4;  Cb^huat:  Orom  the  former,  we  received. two  fruitB* on  Jaaivi/lroi^hidi 
we  kept  tiU  Jan.  14*^  «od  then  tasted,  and  found  them  rich  ai^d  w«llt^a<rotivedy 
not  withstanding  the  want  of  tiua  at  this  season.-— CK»n</..    i    .        '   ^>  r,::   i 

Gigaiitic  Cactus* — Among^a  recent  importation  of  CMii  b}S  Tho&^rHajsrii^ 
£sq.i  of.  Kingsbury,  is  a  plant  belonging  to  the  .Melodi^ciiidiirisiqft,  whtoh 
measures  4. ft.  10in<in  cir.cumferenoe;  and  which, is  unxioubtedlf^  tb!e)^i9est 
apecimen  of  Meloo^ctus  in  Britaiik.  Mr*  !£eat<pNg  ;Mfi4.Harri«rfl(^defieKV 
observes  that,  if  this  specimen  were  divested  of  its  spines  and  ribs, it  [flight 
be  taken  ior  an  oldfashioned  Scotch  h£^s,  —  ContL  *    .  v  .    \v  •  a\ 

Frqgr^s  ^EduciUiotu —  The  Central  Society,  of  EduRaliontheld^  nn^xmg 
on  jPeb^arj'  23-  principally  for  the  purpose  of-pr^enting,  the.prinetjof  .l<?0 
guineas,  awarded  by  the  Society  to  Mr^Lalofk  for;  Wie  .best. ;99sa^,yOti  the 
*'  JVie^^s  of  elevating  the  Gondii iun  o^  Instructors.*"  The  pri|Ze,  wa4iawaf:de(i  1^ 
the  decisipn  of  Professor  Maiden,  of  the  University  CpU<^e,(  and  rwas^^deliij^i^ 
to  Mr.  Lalor  by  Mr.  Wyse,  M.P4,  wiio^  in  iso  doingV  de^ic^edi  H  a,-ape.€«^^(0£ 
grt^t  eloquenpe  and  power,  on  the  station  at  present  held  by  thattoias^.to 
whom  the  wovld  is  ao  much  indebted,  .and  so  little  thaokfuk  *f  tW  V4>fiat)0ti 
of  a  schoplmaster,"  justly  ab«erved  Mr.  Wyse,  **  is*  a  .high  apd  .holy  ooeil^f 
depp  importance,  to  tt)e  state;  for  the  school  makes  ^the  nation*  ,mnd!]the,li^qikr 
makes,  the  school.  Abroad,  this  great  truthi  is  beginning  Xoibe,£t;Uj,  ^nd  iipf^ 
perh^,  of  ithe  nations  of  Europe,. ane  the  only  p^ple  to^who«»<atf  precept  ^it 
seems  y^\i  completely  to  be  learnt.".  Butj  by  the  jsyatew^ic,  e^wfrtfoJn^  \o^  flic 
Society,  and  especially  by  the  admirable  essays  about  to  be.publifshect/byitjbejn, 
bp  added;  that  he  con6dently  hoped  the  public  ;anvnd  would  be  r<iiis^  toia-^^^^ 
8i4ei:atipn  .of  this  vital  subject.    ( Mam.  <:!&rQn,,\  Feb..  25^  a^d , ^6j»  i^^-X  •  i : .  f 

Gard^ners^  benevolent  Association,  We  observe,  in  ,the  Ga^^sner*sGafi^t^ 
of  March  j9«,  th^t  this  Society,  which  has  been  uyider  discussion  in  that  jaui:99^ 
for  some  weeks,  is  finally  es.tablished,  the,  Duke  of.  Cambridge  hayiiig  a^^f^eplifd 
the  officf  of  President.  It  ia  but  justice  to.Mr., (jlenny,Ji)(>  state. th^ti<ljbia 
result  is  entirely  owing  to  the  cqu^rgetic  manner,  with^whicl^  be.^Uo^iifj^ 
whatever. he  takes  in  hand*  When  the  rulea  aJfd.^egulatiofis  pf'the  Socjfi^ 
are  finally  adjusted,  we  sh^ll  be  happy  to  give  them  pqbligity,  gFatip,.ii;i  9^ 
advertising  sheet.  —  Cwrf,  .  ;  .  >         ?    .,.. 

-'    '■  '         ■  •    SCOTLAOT).  "  '       ""■'    ;    ■''     '''     •''. 

Effects  of  the  Hitrrica^e  of  January  1 , -^In  Dumfriesshire,  morp  damage 
appciars  to  ^ve  bqen  4on^  than  in  any  ^ther  county  .^f  Scotland.  At  A-i^ig- 
land,  the  seat  of  a  family  celebrated  in  the  ^grictdtural, history  of  Scotlandy 
upwards  of  100  old  trees  were  blown  down.  On  the  Earl  o,f  Mansfield's 
estate, , between  Dumfries  and  Annan,  above  1000  trees Ajireredestfo^ed]  ^oda 
number  of  other  places  are  mentioned  in  the  J^uwfrif^Couri^  S^  Jan^d.,  as 
having  lost  from  half  a  dozen  to  200, trees  an4  upwards.  "At  Pl^ispb^^ ^tjH 
gr,eater  damage  was  done  in  the  same  way  j  and  at  GiU;,]©^  tui^.-^oad  to.Q'ajas, 
a  tree  3upposed  to  be  2Q0  years  old  was  not  o^nly  pprooted,.bMt.  uft^Jr^^a t^e 


warns,  \uwnjnef  i^ourier^  jau.  u,j  in  ine  same  joumm,  Wr^'^O  *v»*»?i 
number  of  other  instances  are  gi^»en,  and  Jaraoi^  these  ope  where  il 6,000,  ,tre^ 
were  blown  down  or  broken  over.  The  pine  and  fir  are  sai|il»o  jh^aye  swere^ 
in,  the  proportion  of  30  to  1.  Those  having,  roots  like  the  oak^  suffered  lea^i 
and  it  is  very  properly  suggested,  that,  "  where  any  of  the  roots  pf  oak  reina^Ji 
in  contact  with  the  soil,  it  will  be  wise  to  let  them  alone  till  the  spring;,  th^ 
sap  will  then  move  to  some  extent,  an^  the  bark  will  be  ifendere^«ajv^ilpJ[Jt?, 


thi^  itopdsfiitblliHy  -tif'separadng  it  fWymthef  tvees."  In  the'  same  puper,' for 
BdbnpBi^  ^,  th^  old  giaett  Afth  tree  of  Dalswifiton  is  said  to' have  been  blown 
down;  and  the  three  brethren  of  Oosebui^,  to'oak  with  three  equidistant 
tvuMin^  very  mtleh  alike*  in  s^pearaoce,  and  preeisedy  shnilar  in  girt,  also  ^ve 
mByci  iTMe  tiMiber  of  this'tree  melibured  56Lei!rbic  fiet;  h  is  esrtiimated  to  ha^e 
l^eebr/upKtafd^  of  600  y^ar*  bU.  After  this  Vfee  was  blo#n  ii<t>wn,  k  tnountafn 
^isbiw«»  bbserv^'  giioWingbui  of  it,'  a  proof  Chat  its  tr«mk  must  iva^Fe  been  in 
a  state  of  decay.  The  injuVy  de^ne  fcothe  w6odls  of  Dumfriesshire,  takirig  ttiem 
«iia/9il^hde,  ife  e^tidj^ed,  by  the  editor  of  the  Newspaper  quoted  from,  at  lO  per 
<ient/^  <8ir  W;:  Jafdine  informs'  us  that  at  leatet'  40  acres  of  woods  at'  Rae  HilW, 
foavfi'^eeil^  btown  down^  and  that  themsands  and  thousands  of  trees  lie  pi^os* 
crate" la^und  Jaiidincf  HiilI;to^  'the  distanee  of  fronr  10  to  15  miles  in  eveiy 
dfae€ietidti«<^CMl!^.  -        - 

The  Highland  Society  of'  Sc6tiand,  «t  theff  G^s^ow  show,  gate  away  prizes 

lbrps«fcrs'6tt'ithe'ft>nbwihg  subj^ctrf,  more  o^  less  connected  with  gardening, 

md  if^idi>we'h6pe  tb  »ee  published  in  their  Traruactiong,    To  H.  R.  Mad- 

4^ti,  Bsqf.,  -Wa#ri»lon''Cr^cerit,  Etiinburgh,  for  an'Essay  on  the  Mo'de  in  which 

6bU'''6pWttes'irV^l'*moting  dr'fecSlitat^^^  the  Gertniriation  fend  Growth  of 

'Veg«aWe*,''th^'  H^d^fei'y  Silvfei'  IVledar.    To  Mi-:  Jdmes  Jackson,  Plaintr^fe* 

^tm,n^s»  F^BiMlM^k, foi'-ail  Essby on  t^e  Riftict «f  Woods  oH  Climate, l^ive 

8oi«t<eigh4l'  ^Td'Cdldrteh  MIfer,  Urqiihalrfe,  Fifeshire,  for  ftn  Essay  on  lh6 

DU«ai#ef  Whtch  hcl^  lately  atblcked'  the  Stiver  Vit^    the  Ilohdfary '  Silver 

Medttl.  /  %  iRfir.  Jiltrie*  Balden,  forester  to  Lofd  Blantyre,  Lennoxglove,  by 

'Hkd<lihgtJ6iV,"fofati' Essay  'dft=  the  same" -slul^ect,  the  Honorary  ^ilvei*  Me- 

aAl.i'"5?Ar:irt'''Bsfe*t'=on  the  Ittiprovement  of  Waste  Land   by  Platitmg^, 

i*iitte<f>^i»6btt»i'''81Pvet"Medal.'"  To  J'.  S.  Heptmrn,  Esq.,  of  ColqcAial^e, 

^  *  Ps^Otf  the  CdtrttnicHon  of  Stables  and  Farm-houses,  the  Honorary 

Sthfer^  Medkl'.'Fdf  *  Gotaflfiohicatfoti  on  kh  improved  Method  of  burning 

fSferf,' bj?  *f r.' Jrfmei  T*tfy!tti*,MfeordedTJ!e-woi*s, Ayrshire;  attd  t<yMt». Robert 

Laingf^  jiiif.;  O^mpand, '  nefer '  Dalkeith,  foh  an  Essiiy  on  S^ibsoil  and  Trenchw 

pldtipiiig^,  iPfVB  SoVtt^igns;    Besides  these' the  Silver  Medil  Hvas  voted* to 

fiMS'©fe^«Vs  'on'presfervlng'Pbtatoes,  attd  "thlanksr""  for  six  Essays  more  on 

t^tel^iAiifre^^liJitt*^' 'ThtthWsVereAfeo'votfed'^fo^       Essay  on  Ventilators  fbr 

■iJfeiH'^hdMStfedfe  jfbf  rin  'lK)n  Se^trffier  fdf  Grass  Lands  ;  fot  ati  Essay  erfi 

TaftkS^^'ifo**=6rife'bri'Sheh:ei*  a*  a  means  bf  Improvement ;  arid  fbi^  one  oh  the 

<JWeWlfc^'Pi^tfpett}fe^=of  the  Juice  of  Potatoes.    The  Silver  Mfedal  was  voted 

¥6^  'ebch^MF  ti^o  M^hteei'  M  sowing  Grass  Lands ;  for  a  MafchWe  fbt 

spreading  Soot  on  Land  as  Manure  ;  and  one  for  the  Model  of  a  Bcfe^hod^. 

To   Mr.  Thos.  Bishop,   land  steward,,   Mctthven  Castle,  Perthshire,  for  a 

Report  on  a  Species  of  Gr^ss,  new  in  the  cultivation  of  the  country,  thanks 

^**SiK^T^akI  Wei*^  VbtedV  {Scbtsmdm  Jan.  30.  1839.) 

-^'^fo^ess  of^Cdliiige^^dtdMng^  'FifMtfe.  —  '^e  are  always  delighted  to 

^^t^si'k  ^ste^tof  tne  cultivation  of  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers  j  and,  When 

'thfe^i^'twififned'not  teritrfyy  to  the  garden,  which,  in  Scotland,  Js  generally 

b^nd  'l3i^'  hertfeei'brift  "e^^tends  to '  ahy  spare  plot  in  front,  Wfe  d6  not  krtow 

^yt^it^  iniVe  refri^sfclTi^  fo  the  ^ye  of  the  trdvellet,  or,  perhaps,  better  fitted 

tb'iiiiltt^e^™  Mipil  wrth  a' favourable  idea  of  the  inhabitants.    OiT'late  ^ears 

ffid'horHi  bf  BHtiiri'ha^Vhbwn'a  wondeHJil  improvement  in  this  respect'}  so 

ihit'itifw'ft'li^  no  uncommon  thfng  to  see  detached  cottages,  and  cotts^e-rbws, 

fehiMfehfeaJ'witli  flowering  shrubs  'and  odoriferous  creeping  and  clinging 

^\&A^  iy^hmi'inMM  6f  the  tbwns  ind  villages,  spaces  of  ground/formfeHy 

'nn6c^iiMM''ari(<  tktaly'k  tinfi^hce,  are  now '^et  apart  for  thfe' growth  of 

shnWJ/^4Hd  ohiWiehtal^nd  forest  trfees^     In  not  a  few  of  the  nevdy  sprung 

'tiip'H%rage6,df'l5'if^  "arid*  elkewhere,  a  space  is  Utied  off,  in  IVont  of  the  houses, 

f6r'tfc^V^depti6ri''6f  ^ch  Jilants  as  the  6c(^upiers  may  be  pleased  to  treat  the 

p^iic  to';  and  scJi^ry  are  we,  when  we  find  any  of  these  desecrated  to  cu- 

HOary  purposes.     In  passing  through  a  manufacturing  town  lately,  we  we;*e 

gi^tinlsd  to  observe  a  beautiful  plant,  the  Arbutus '^ndr&chne,  surrounded  by 
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a  number  of  rare  and  half-bardy  shrubs,  all  in  a  thriying  condition,  and  grow- 
ing within  a  few  feet  of  the  turnpike  road.    {Fife  Herald,  Feb.  21.  1839.) 

An  Ornamental  Cemetery  has  been  proposed  for  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  by 
Mr.  Geo.  Smith,  Architect.  "  Enclosed  tombs  or  yaults  are  placed  round 
the  boundary  walls,  while  the  centre  portions  are  set  apart  for  the  monoments 
and  cenotaphs  of  those  who  merit  a  public  testimonial  from  their  grateful 
countrymen,  or  private  ornamental  monuments  ;  the  whole  to  be  interspersed 
with  shrubs,  and  laid  out  with  much  attention  to  landscape-gardening." 
(Scottman,  Jan.  SO.  1839.) 

"Rhododendron  arbbreum  has  flowered  in  the  gardens  at  Cally,  in  KiriLcud- 
brightsliire,  where,  being  a  rarity,  it  has  been  greatly  admired  b^  the  nei^h* 
bourhood ;  who,  at  the  same  time,  had  the  opportunity  of  witnessmg  the  high 
order  in  which  every  part  of  the  garden  scenery  at  Cally  is  kept  by  the  gar- 
dener, Mr.  Pearson.  The  i?hododendron,  though  not  more  tnan  five  feet 
high,  had  twenty-two  heads  of  blossom,  all  more  or  less  expanded  at  the  same 
time.  (Dumfriet  Courier,  Feb.  27.  1839.) 

IRELAND. 

Ejects  of  the  Hurricane  of  January  7,  —  We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Mackie, 
of  the  Trinity  College  Botanic  Garden,  Dublin,  that  the  hurricane  in  Ireland 
has  been  as  fatal  to  the  woods  and  plantations  as  in  Scotland.  The  pianta^ 
tions,  he  says,  at  Collon,  the  demesne  of  Lord  Ferrard,  so  often  referred  to 
in  our  Arboretum  Britannicum,  have  been  dreadfully  injured,  **  as  well  as 
those  of  all  the  principal  demesnes  in  Ireland." — J,  T,  M,    Jan,  30. 

The  Kilkenny  Moderator ,  speaking  of  Collon,  says,  the  magnificent  wood 
of  silver  fir,  which  formed  the  western  barrier,  and  gave  such  retirement  to 
the  temple  and  grounds,  has  been  entirely  swept  away ;  nothing  remains  of 
it  but  a  few  broken  stems  here  and  there,  pointing  out  what  once  had  been 
the  pride  of  the  late  Lord  Oriel.  The  American  grounds,  which  have  been 
so  improved  by  his  son.  Lord  Ferrard,  are  a  scene  of  desolation ;  the 
towering  pines,  the  numerous  species  of  ilex,  the  rare  black  larch,  the  fine 
magnolias,  the  cedar  and  Goa  cedars,  and  other  specimens  of  the  rarest  trees, 
which  have  been  collected  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  now  lie  prostrate. 
Nothing  can  equal  the  desolation  of  the  scene,  and  the  more  distant  parts  of 
the  grounds  are  even  wrecked  in  the  same  manner.  We  hear  the  neighbour- 
ing seats  have  likewise  severely  suffered ;  but  the  proprietors  appear  to  forget 
their  own  loss  in  that  beautiful  and  perfect  place,  which  all  travellers  uid 
botanists  have  so  justly  admired.  (Kilkenny  Moderator,  as  quoted  in  the 
Morning  Herald  of  Jan.  22.  1839.)  In  the  park  of  Lord  Charleville  immense 
damage  has  been  done ;  and,  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  three  acres  of  bog 
were  moved  to  a  distance  of  three  miles,  crossing  in  their  journey  a  rapid  river, 
and  leaving  on  the  spot  where  they  stood  a  surface  of  pure  yellow  mould. 
(Lniierick  Chron,,  as  quoted  in  the  Dumfries  Cour.,  Jan.  30.) 


Art.  IV.     Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society, 

The  spring  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  Council  Room,  at  the 
Experimental  Garden,  Inverleith,  March  7.  Notwithstanding  the  great  in- 
clemency of  the  weather,  the  display  of  fine  flowers  was  very  considerable, 
and  the  attendance  of  professional  and  amateur  cultivators  was  numerous. 

For  the  prize  offered  for  the  six  finest  and  newest  varieties  of  camellias, 
four  collections  had  been  sent  in  in  competition.  The  silver  medal  was 
awarded,  as  first  prize,  to  Mr.  James  Kelly,  foreman  to  Messrs.  Dickson  and 
Sons,  Inverleith  Nurseries,  the  kinds  being  Juliana,  Gray's  invincible,  Chan- 
dlerii,  horrida,  reticulata,  and  Fafrlei.  A  second  prize  was  voted  to  Mr.  Eobert 
Watson,  gardener  to  David  Anderson,  Esq.,  of  Moredun,  whose  kinds  were 
Gray's  invincible,  reticulata,  Juliawfl,  imbricata,  Colvillw,  and  Lady  Eleanor 
Campbell.     The  committee  observing  in  a  third  parcel  a  new  variety,  marked 
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at  imported  from  China  by  Mr.  James  Nairne,  of  Claremont,  voted  an  hono^ 
rary  premium  to  Mr.  Brewster,  at  Balcarres,  who  had  sent  the  flowers,  and 
they  named  the  variety  Camell/a  Nairnt^na. 

for  the  prize  offered  for  the  four  finest  species  of  E'^pacris  in  flower,  three 
competitors  appeared,  and  all  the  collections  were  considered  meritorious. 
The  first  preiumm  was  found  due  to  Mr.  Kelly,  Inverleith  Nurseries,  whose 
species  were  £.  impressa,  ceriflora,  pulchella,  and  variabilis  ;  the  next  to  Mr. 
Watson,  Moredun,  who  produced  £.  impressa,  rosea,  pungens,  and  nivalis; 
the  third  to  Mr,  John  Addison,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Wemyss,  at  Qosford, 
whose  collection  included  a  remarkably  fine  variety  of  £.  variabilis. 

For  the  prize  offered  for  the  finest  plant  in  flower,  exclusive  of  the  pre- 
ceding genera,  and  of  recent  introduction,  five  competitors  came  forward. 
The  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  David  Brewster,  gardener  to  Colonel 
Lindsay  of  Balcarres,  for  Cineraria  formdsa,  having  blossoms  of  an  intensely 
brilliant  purple,  and  possessing  the  character  of  novelty.  For  a  well-grown 
specimen  of  £uph6rbia  jacquinttF/^ora,  beautifully  trained  around  a  light  oval 
trellis,  a  premium  was  voted  to  Mr.  Kelly,  Inverleith  Nurseries. 

For  the  prize  offered  for  the  best  six  named  Hyacinths,  there  were  no  fewer 
than  six  competitors.  The  silver  medal  was  voted  to  Dr.  Adolphus  Ross, 
whose  kinds  were,  Voltaire,  Vulcan,  Rouge  eclatante.  La  grande  Vtdette, 
Anna  Maria,  and  Porcelaine  sceptre.  For  another  fine  collection,  consisting 
of  Emilius,  Lord  Wellington,  Bouquet  tendre.  La  grande  Vidette,  Voltaire, 
and  Amicus,  a  premium  was  again  found  due  to  Mr.  Kelly,  Inverleith 
Nurseries. 

There  was  no  competition  in  late  dessert  pears,  last  season  being  very 
unfavourable  for  their  production.  But  two  prizes  were  awarded  for  apples ; 
the  first  to  Mr.  James  Murray,  gardener  to  Andrew  Fletcher,  Esq.,  of  Sal  ton, 
the  kinds  being  Ribston,  Phillips's  General  Wolfe,  Margil,  winter  strawberry, 
scarlet  golden  pippin,  and  Empress  Josephine ;  and  the  next  to  Mr.  William 
Thorn,  gardener  to  David  Anderson,  Esq.,  of  St.  Germains :  kinds.  Orange 
Blenheim,  Luffhess  matchless.  Paradise  pippin.  Emperor  Alexander,  Ribston, 
and  Fulwood. 

The  only  kitchen  vegetables  exhibited  were,  forced  sea-kale  and  forced 
rhubarb-stalks,  both  of  good  quality.  For  the  sea-kale  a  premium  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  James  Thomson,  gardener  to  William  Keith,  Esq.,  Corstor- 
phine  Hill ;  and  for  the  rhubarb,  to  Mr.  Robert  Miller,  market-gardener, 
Gorgie. 

Two  excellent  bunches  of  white  raisin  grape,  recently  cut  from  the  tree, 
the  vinery  having,  during  winter,  merely  had  fire<heat  sufficient  to  dry  off*  the 
damp,  were  sent  from  the  garden  of  Sir  David  Erskine  at  Cambo.  This  is 
the  variety  so  largely  imported  from  abroad  under  the  name  of  the  Portugal 
grape.  It  was  mentioned  that  the  vine  had  "  proved  a  very  sure  bearer  at 
Cambo,  not  having  missed  a  crop  for  the  last  thirty  years,  and  that  it  is  well 
worth  a  place  in  every  late  vinery."  The  silver  medal  was  voted  to  Mr.  James 
Falconer,  gardener  at  Cambo. 

It  may  be  added,  that  there  were  sent  for  exhibition  a  specimen  of  the  rare 
Brugm&nsia  lutea,  or  yellow  trumpet-flower,  from  the  garden  of  Sir  Archibald 
Campbell  of  Garscuba,  and  some  beautiful  varieties  of  camellia  from  the 
gardens  at  Prestongrange  and  Edmondstone,  —  P.  N.  Edinburgh,  March  9. 
1839. 


Art.  V.     The  West  London  Gardeners^  Association  for  mutual 

Instruction. 

'Hammersmith,  Oct.  15.  1838.  —  Mr.  Russell  read  an  essay  on  Moral  and 
Intellectual  Improvement.  He  observed  that  so  long  as  man  remained  in  a 
state  of  ignorance,  nature  is  never  contemplated  with  a  clear  conception  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  true  enjoyment  of  the  human  race,  or  with  la 
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well-grounded  confidence  in  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  its  Author.  Od 
the  other  hand,  man,  when  he  is  civilised,  and  illuminated  by  knowledge,  per- 
ceives the  scheme  of  creation  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  support  the  mental 
faculties  in  habitual  activity,  and  reward  him  for  the  proper  exercise  of  them. 
That  it  was  highly  important  for  human  beings  to  become  acquainted  with 
every  object  around  tliem,  that  they  might  discover  its  capabilities  of  minis- 
tering to  their  own  advantage.  He  recommended,  in  strong  terms,  the  culti- 
vation of  the  intellectual  faculties ;  and  showed  that  man  must  live  in  society 
to  be  either  virtuous,  useful,  or  happy ;  that  man  could  not  exist  to  virtuous 
ends  out  of  society,  neither  could  he  in  a  right  frame  of  mind  in  it,  if  the  moral 
atmosphere  with  which  he  is  surrounded  be  deeply  contaminated  with  vice 
and  error.  But,  if  we  cultivate  the  powers  which  God  has  given  us,  and 
employ  them  on  the  objects  which  he  has  placed  within  our  reach,  we  not 
only  consult  our  own  best  happiness,  but  we  render  to  him  the  highest  tribute 
of  obedience.  Mr.  Russell  further  stated  that,  although  the  condition  of  our 
existence  on  earth  be  such  as  to  preclude  an  abundant  supply  of  the  physical 
necessities  of  all  who  may  be  born,  there  was  no  such  law  in  nature  against 
that  of  our  moral  and  intellectual  wants ;  that  the  Creator  never  intended  that 
man  should  live  on  bread  alone,  but  he  has  other  higher  and  nobler  wants. 
In  conclusion,  he  urged  the  necessity  of  the  members'  regular  attendance 
during  the  winter  season,  when  they  had  time  to  spare,  and  lamented  that 
there  was  such  a  callous  indifference  among  gardeners  to  support  such  a 
useful  Society.  If  an  individual,  in  the  course  of  a  consistent  life,  may 
modify  the  minds  of  many  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact,  how  much  greater 
must  not  an  Association  like  this  be :  it  is  surely  an  ennobling  conviction, 
would  that  it  were  more  generally  held  I  that  the  most  insignificant  amongst 
us  may  aid  in  creating  an  influence  that  may  ultimately  tend  to  regenerate 
society. 

Mr.  Caie  approved  of  the  essay,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Russell's  la}ing 
so  much  stress  on  the  number  of  books  now  published,  many  of  which  were 
not  on  a  right  principle,  neither  calculated  to  enlighten  the  minds  of  men,  nor 
promote  the  happiness  of  the  human  race.  But,  on  the  whole,  he  con- 
sidered the  essay  a  work  of  genius. 

Mr.  Gray  contended  that  Mr.  Russell  had  omitted  the  most  material  parts 
of  the  subject;  as  he  expected  that  he  would  have  pointed  out  more 
clearly  the  best  way  for  improving  the  mind.  He  (Mr.  Gray)  considered  that 
happiness  depended  chiefly  on  benevolence,  and  that  the  best  moral  precept 
**  Do  as  we  would  be  done  by." 

Mr.  Keane  disapproved  of  such  subjects  being  discussed  in  a  Gardeners* 
Society,  as  he  thought  that  subjects  more  connected  with  their  own  profession 
would  be  better  calculated  to  promote  the  interest  of  the  Association  ;  in  as 
much  as  whatever  a  man's  daily  occupation  in  life  is,  he  is  always  most  anxious 
to  learn  something  relative  to  it ;  consequently,  the  nnnd  must  be  more  sus- 
ceptible of  receiving  instruction  on  such  a  subject,  than  on  one  with  which  he 
U  unconnected. 

Mr.  Ronalds  stated  that  he  felt  disappointed  by  not  hearing  some  subject 
discussed  in  a  Gardeners'  Society  bearing  more  on  its  profession  ;  and  observed 
that  botany  was  a  delightful  study,  and  ought  to  be  more  generally  cultivated 
among  gardeners  than  what  it  is;  and  recommended  those  who  wished  to 
become  acquainted  with  such  subjects  as  Mr.  Russell  had  brought  forward,  to 
read  the  works  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  philosophers. 

Mr.  Caie  briefly  explained  the  object  of  the  Gardeners'  Association  (with 
which  Mr.  Ronalds  was  unacquainted);  being  to  afford  those  means  of 
instruction  to  the  young  gardener  whose  limited  circumstances  deprived  him 
of  the  means  of  obtaining  the  works  either  of  ancient  or  modern  philosophers. 

Mr.  Russell,  in  support  of  his  essay,  considered  that  Messrs.  Keane  and 
Ronalds  had  taken  a  wrong  view  of  the  subject,  as  being  unconnected  with 
a  gardener's  profession ;  and  showed  that  nothing  was  more  wanted,  or  better 
calculated,  for  the  occasion,  than  moral  and  intellectual  improvement.  .  No 
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matter  whatever  a  man's  occupation  in  life  be»  let  him  cultivate  his  intel- 
lectual faculties ;  and  he  will  find  that,  in  proportion  to  their  cultivation,  will 
his  way  be  extended.  If  he  had  referred  to  past  wes,  and  the  slow  prQgresi 
society  had  made,  to  learn  the  probable  result  ot  knowledge,  we  must  first 
ascertain  the  actual  result  of  ignorance ;  prove  the  danger  of  the  one,  and  W9 
will  establish  the  utility  of  tiie  other.  He  did  not  mean  to  establish  the  fact, 
that  all  the  books  which  were  daily  issued  from  the  press  had  a  tendency  to 
lessen  the  misery,  or  promote  the  happiness,  of  the  human  race ;  on  the  con- 
trary, many  of  them  were  more  calculated  to  deprave  the  mind,  and  thereby 
increase  misery.  But  it  is  an  indisputable  fact,  that  there  is  a  general  demand  for 
intellectual  food,  and  that  a  wholesome  supply  has  proportionally  increased. 

Art.  VI.    Retrospective  Criticism. 

P/'NVS  Pinsapo  Bois,  —  I  have  read  with  very  great  interest  the  communi- 
cations of  Mr.  Lawson  and  M.  Vilmorin  (p.  109.  and  111.),  respecting  the  new 
pine  observed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ronda,  whichj  it  appears,  is  some- 
thing of  i^^bies  pectinkta.  I  felt  the  more  interested  in  it,  because  I  was  aware, 
before  I  left  Spain,  that  there  was  a  pine,  differing  fi'om  the  others,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  itis  announced  in  my  work,  vol.  ii.  p.  239.  I  was  indebted  for 
my  information  to  an  Andalusian  lady,  whose  family  had  property  near  the 
locality  where  it  was  pointed  out,  and  she  promised  to  procure  me  cones, 
&c. ;  but  the  unfortunate  circumstances  of  the  country  since  that  period  have 
prevented  it,  and,  as  usual,  we  are  indebted  to  fbr^gners  for  the  information 
which  a  day*s  delightful  excursion  from  Gibraltar  would  have  enabled  any 
one  to  obtain.  The  name  of  "  Hnsapo,"  I  think,  is  provincial,  and  not 
Castilian,  or  regular  Spanish,  but  it  is  excellent  in  itself.  Before  we  add 
another  species  to  our  long  catalogue,  let  us  examine  carefully,  whether  it  be 
not,  as  I  have  little  doubt  it  is,  identical  with  the  A  cephalonica,  with  which  it 
perfectly  agrees  in  latitude  and  elevation  of  site.  My  reason  for  supposing 
It  to  be  a  Pinus  was,  that  the  site  in  some  degree  corresponded  with  that  of 
the  Sierra  de  Cuen^,  the  upper  zone  of  which  is  composed  of  P.  sylvestrb. 
The  information  respecting  tnis  interesting  species  was  obtained  just  as  I  was 
leaving  Spain,  and  had  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining  its  exactness.  Not  long 
before  this  I  set  out  on  a  route  from  Malaga  to  Gibraltar,  by  the  mountains, 
which  would  have  carried  me  through  the  locality ;  unfortunately  one  of  my 
horses  died  at  Antequera,  and  I  was  obliged  to  return  to  Malaga,  when  the 
lateness  of  the  season  prevented  me  again  undertaking  it. — S,  E,  Cook,  Carlton^ 
March  10.  1839. 

The  passage  to  which  Captain  Cook  refers,  we  conclude  to  be  the  latter 
part  of  the  following  paragraph  :  — 

*^  The  Serrania  de  Ronda  terminates  the  southern  section  of  the  forests.  In 
the  barrancos  and  river  courses  is  P.  Pinaster,  which  is  used  at  Marbella 
for  smelting  the  iron  ore.  Mixed  with  it,  but  lower  down,  is  P.  halep^nsis ; 
and  to  the  western  side,  I  believe,  P.  Pinea.  High  up,  on  the  most  elevated 
ridges  of  the  Serrania,  is  a  species  I  have  not  been  able  to  classify,  and  know 
only  by  the  vague  descriptions  of  the  natives,  obtained  too  late  to  enable  me 
to  visit  the  places.  It  grows  on  St.  Cristobal,  and  the  Sierra  de  la  Nieve ; 
and  is  not  improbably,  from  the  description,  P.  sylvestris."  {Sketches  in  Spain, 
vol.  ii.  p.  239.) 

"Picea  Pinsapo  seems  nearly  allied  to  the  silver  fir,  though  the  seedlings  are, 
perhaps,  rather  longer  in  the  leaves.  If  decidedly  distinct,  it  will  be  an  inte- 
resting addition  to  the  arboricultural  treasures  of  Spain,  as  well  as  a  proof  of 
the  negligence  manifested  by  botanists,  in  overlooking,  or  rather  underiook- 
ing,  the  most  noble  and  useful  portion  of  the  vegetable  creation ;  while  they 
hesitate  not  to]  devote  the  most  scrupulous  attention,  in  endeavouring  to 
multiply  species  of  the  humble  genera  which  compose  the  turf  under  tiieir 
feet.  —  W.  G.    Edinburgh,  Jan,  19.  1839. 
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Art.  YII,    Queries  and  Anstvers. 

CurFloweri  sent  from  Parit  to  London,  —  This  is  said  to  be  the  case,  in  the 
Anmdet  iPAgncuUure  de  Lyon,  vol.  i.  p.  259.  These  flowers  are  sent  from 
Paris  in  boxes  hermeticaUv  sealed,  and  arrive  at  London,  Vienna,  Berlin,  and 
even  St.  Petersburg,  as  fresh  as  the  moment  when  they  were  gathered.  We 
were  not  aware  of  this,  and  should  be  glad  to  know,  from  our  correspondents 
on  the  Continent,  and  oar  readers  in  London,  to  what  extent  it  is  true.  We 
know  that,  during  the  winter  season,  flowers  are  sent  from  Genoa  to  Milan 
in  this  manner.  —  Cond, 


Art.  VIIL     The  London  Horticultural  Society  and  Garden, 

July  11.  1838.  —  Exhibition  at  the  Garden,  This  exhibition,  the  last  for 
the  season,  was  attended  by  6546  visitors,  and  was  not  less  remarkable  than 
either  of  the  preceding,  for  the  number  and  beauty  of  the  objects  placed  upon 
the  table.  [The  list  of  the  awards  will  be  found  in  our  preceoing  volume, 
p.  396.] 

Jtdy  17. 1838.  —  Ordinary  Meeting,  The  following  objects  were  exhibited : 
from  Mr.  William  Cock,  jun.,  of  Chiswick,  a  collection  of  12  ve^  fine  Pelar- 
goniums, of  most  unusual  size  and  beauty.  From  A,  B.  Lambert,  Esq.,  F.H.  S., 
a  specimen  of  Pourretia  rubicaulis,  a  large  bromeliaceous  plant  with  dull 
purple  flowers,  native  of  Chile,  now  blossomed  for  the  first  time.  From  J.  L. 
Elliot,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  some  finely  grown  cucumbers.  From  S.  Rucker,  Esq., 
jun.,  F.H.S.,  specimens  of  the  curious  Stanhdpea  insfgnis,  and  a  species  of 
Cirrhae^a,  apparently  not  diflerent  from  C.  trlstis.  From  Messrs.  Chandler 
and  Co.,  of  Vauxhall,  a  specimen  of  Zigad^nus  ^legans,  a  rare  and  curious 
North  American  herbaceous  plant,  with  pale  green  and  white  flowers,  in  size 
and  form  resembling  those  of  an  Ornith6galum  arabicum.  From  John 
Williams,  Esq.,  C.M.H.S.,  of  Pitmaston,  near  Worcester,  specimens  of 
jDictamnus  dlbus,  in  a  monstrous  condition.  Mr.  Williams  stated,  in  a  letter 
which  accompanied  the  specimens,  that  the  plant  producing  them  had  previ- 
ously borne  flowers  of  the  ordinary  kind ;  that  in  May  it  was  freely  watered 
with  a  liquid  the  colour  of  coflee,  taken  from  a  tank  receiving  the  drainage  of 
a  stable-yard ;  that  in  the  July  or  August  following  it  was  again  watered  with 
the  same  mixture,  having  about  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  green  vitriol  (sulphate 
of  iron)  dissolved  in  it,  Mr.  Williams  having  in  a  former  experiment  found  that 
this  salt  gave  the  leaves  of  the  Hydr&ngea  a  very  dark  green  colour,  and  caused 
the  production  of  some  blue  flowers.  To  this  treatment  of  the  fraxinella, 
however,  Mr.  Williams  did  not  assign  the  monstrosity  in  question,  because  the 
two  adjoining  plants,  which  had  the  same  treatment  as  to  liquid  manure, 
flowered  this  year  in  great  perfection.  But  the  leaves,  this  year,  of  the  plant 
which  produced  the  monstrous  flowery  were  stated  to  be  of  a  more  yeUow  colour 
than  those  of  the  two  adjoining  plants ;  which  was  not  the  case  the  preceding 
year.  The  sulphate  of  iron  was  broke  into  small  pieces,  and  the  ounce  and 
half  mixed  in  a  water-pot  containing  about  three  gallons ;  it  appeared  possible 
that  the  plant  with  monstrous  flowers  might  have  received  tlie  last  portion, 
from  the  bottom  of  the  water^pot,  more  highly  charged  with^  the  solution 
of  iron. 

This  proved  to  be  an  instance  of  one  of  those  monstrous  formations  some- 
times found  in  plants,  when  the  parts  of  the  flower  resume  more  or  less  the 
state  of  leaves,  and  which  thus  explain  the  laws  upon  which  flowers  are  con- 
structed. It  appears,  from  the  observations  of  botanists,  that  a  flower  is  a  bud 
the  scales  or  rudimentary  leaves  of  which  are  arranged  in  circles  within  each 
other,  and  changed  in  form,  colour,  and  even  structure  according  to  the  offices 
they  have  to  perform  in  their  altered  condition.  For  this  reason,  however 
different  the  calyx,  the  corolla,  the  stamens,  or  the  carpels,  of  a  flower  may  be 
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fVom  leaves,  they  are  each  or  all  liable  to  revert  to  the  form  iif  lailiiiiiij  leaves, 
if  any  accidental  circumBtance  occurs  to  interfere  with  thdr  developemenC 
as  floral  organs.  In  such  instances  the  centre  of  the  flower  will  often  extend. 
itself  into  a  branch  clothed  with  leaves,  just  as  a  leaf-bud  does,  and  the  parta 
whose  destination  has  been  altered  from  that  of  floral  organs  to  leaves  will, 
Hke  ordtnary  leaves,  produce  other  buds  in  their  axils. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Williams's  plant  theG  sepals  were  unchanged,  the  5  petalx 
were  converted  into  dull  greenish  purple,  serrated,  simple  leaves,  the  lOstamena 
remained  unaltered,  and  the  centre,  which  bad  been  intended  for  a  piedl  com- 
posed of  5  carpels,  was  lengthened  into  a  short 
branch  bearing  a  circle  of  5  o^tte,  duU  brownish 
red,  toothleted,  hairy,  glandular  leaves. 

The^anneied  cut,  (j^.  37.)  represeijts  the  ap- 
pearance of  one  of  these  flowers  when  magnified, 
(a,  the  sep^a;  b,  the  altered  petals;  c,  Ue  sta- 
raens;  (/,  the  lengthened  centre,  surmounted  by 
the  5  carpels  changed  to  leaves.^ 

In  B  subsequent  communication,  Mr.  Williams 
stated  that,  upon   reexamining   the   plant   from  - 
which  the  flower  just  described  had  berai  taken,  he  ' 
found  on  instance  where  a  kind  of  pentapetaloid 
flower  took  the  situation  which  the  fruit  would 


have  found,  had  the  structure  been  of  the  usual 

kiud.     In  the  centre  of  this  flower  a  head  had 

formed,  and  shot   out,  with  a  second  similarly 

shaped  green  flower  having  yet  another  shoot  from 

its  centre,  and  above  this  a  second  flower,  exactly 

resemUing  the  first,  having  five  stameua  and  anthers,  with  an  appearance  oC 

pollen  contained  in  them. 

It  happened  upon  this  occasion,  that  these  singular  fiicts  were  illustrated  by 
the  exhibition  of  a  specimen  of  common  white  clover  ( 2>iiaiium  repens),  ia 
which  all  the  parts  of  all  the  flowers  were  converted  into  green  trifoliate  leaves. 
The  cases  of  pears,  and  apples,  in  which  one  fruit  grows  out  of  another,  were 


mentioned  as  other  analogous  instances,  and  reference  vaa  made  to  a  verv 
extraordinary  malformation  in  the  potato  {_fi^t.  38,  39.),  specimens  of  whicp 
had  been  sent  to  the'  Society  by  the  late  president.  : 
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in  this  potato,  wkHe  nmiy  of  die  flowers  were  perfect,  and  prodaced  firait 
wtthoot  any  thing  remarkable  being  obterred  in  them,  odiera  formed  iwben 
between  the  frtat  and  ihe  ealvx^  as  is  shown  in  the  accompanyinff  cots,  where 
Jig.  88,  represents  a  duster  of  frnit  and  tubers  as  they  appeared  ^en  grow- 
ing, and  Jig,  39.  a  sui^e  flower,  separated  from  the  remamder,  with  tiie^npe 
fruit  m  the  middle,  a  single  tuber  on  one  side^  and  on  the  other  nde  a  tuber 
itself  spnmting  mCo  other  tubers. 


In  this  instance  there  was  no  alteration  of  position,  or  transformation  of 
parts  into  leaves ;  but  the  floral  organs,  and  espedally  the  sepals,  evinced  the 
power,  inherent  in  them  as  leaves,  of  producing  in  their  axils  buds  which  grew 
into  branches  in  the  form  of  tubers. 

From  the  Society's  garden,  among  many  kinds  of  flowers  and  frnit,  a  qpeci- 
men  of  Jliilad^lphus  Gordontonttf,  a  new  and  handsome  hardy  shmb,  sent 
from  North- West  America  bv  the  late  Mr.  Douglas. 

The  rilver  Knightian  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  William  Cock,  jtm.,  for 
his  very  fine  specimens  of  Pelargdnium. 

Avgtai  7.  1838.— ^Onijfutfv  Meeting,  The  chairman  announced  that  the 
president.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  had  had  the  honour  of  an 
audience  with  Her  Majestv,  who  had  been  graciously  pleased  to  inscribe  her 
name  in  the  obligation  book  as  Patron  of  the  Society. 

A  paper  by  Mr.  Thomas  Sellers  was  read  ''upon  the  cultivation  of  Com- 
bretum  purpureuro." 

The  author  of  this  communication  stated  that,  in  the  year  1834,  there 
existed,  at  Mostyn  Hall,  near  Holywell,  a  plant  of  this  species,  which  occupied 
308  superficial  feet  of  the  trellis  on  the  back  wall  of  a  hot-house.  Its  shoots 
were  trained  upon  wires  at  the  distance  of  from  7  to  8  inches,  and  produced  in 
one  season  557  panicles  of  crimson  flowers,  all  expanded  at  the  same  time, 
namely^  i%  the  month  of  July;  from  which  period  it  continued  to  flower  till 
late  in  the  autumn,  although  not  so  abundantly  as  at  first. 

The  author  ascribed  the  healthy  vigorous  state  of  this  specimen  to  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  grown.  It  was  described  as  occupying  with  its  roots  a  chamber 
about  3  ft.  deep,  and  18  in.  square,  formed  in  tne  comer  of  a  pine-pit,  from 
which  it  was  separated  by  a  4-inch  wall,  pigeon-holed  at  the  bottom ;  within 
the  chamber,  as  high  as  the  last  of  the  pigeon-holes,  stones  and  brickbats  were 
deposited,  so  as  to  insure  a  perfect  drainage.  The  soil  consisted  of  strong 
loam,  mixed  with  ^  of  rotten  dung,  and  -^  of  river  sand,  and  left  in  a  heap 
some  time  previous  to  using.     Great  importance  was  assigned  to  the  drainage. 

The  trellis  upon  which  the  plant  was  trained  had  been  gradually  covered, 
by  successively,  stopping  the  leading  shoots,  so  that  the  result  was  a  uniform 
distribution  of  branches.  In  the  first  instance  a  leading  shoot  was  conducted 
up  the  trellis,  over  the  walk  which  separated  the  bark-bed  from  the  back  wall 
(of  the  house,  at  such  a  height  as  to  leave  room  to  pass  under  it.  It  was  first 
stopped  at  the  third  wire  on  the  back  wall;  of  the  vigorous  side  shoots  subse- 
quenUy  produced,  three  were  sdected  to  cover  the  first  three  wires,  and  the 
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remainder  were  pinched  off  dose  to  the  stem.  The  next  year  the  leader  was 
agam  stopped^  and  three  more  lateral  branches  laid  in;  and  so  on  till  all  the  wires 
were  filled.  As  the  branches  upon  the  wii'es  became  strong  they  produced 
shoots  of  various  lengths ;  of  these  the  stronger  ones  were  cut  back  to  a  single 
eye,  but  such  as  were  firom  2  to  6  inches  in  length  were  preserved ;  and  tms 
operation  was  repeated  every  spring. 

The  author  adaed  that,  in  cultivating  this  plant,  it  is  important  not  to  disturb 
the  roots,  which  find  their  way  through  the  pigeon-holed  sides  of  the  chamber 
into  the  tan-pit,  until  they  become  as  thick  as  a  quill.  When  the  tan  is 
renewed  in  the  autumn,  such  roots  may  be  selected  and  coiled  into  small  60 
pots,  filled  with  light  earth,  where  they  are  to  remain  till  the  following  spring, 
by  which  time  they  will  have  firmly  established  themselves.  At  that  season 
they  may  be  severed  fi'om  the  parent  plant,  3  or  4  inches  in  length  being  lefl 
above  the  edge  of  the  pot,  and  grafted  m  the  usual  way;  by  which  means  this 
species  may  be  rapidly  multiplied.  It  is,  however,  necessary,  in  performing  the 
opa*ation,  to  leave  on  the  scion  a  heel  about  4  inches  long,  which  may  be  in- 
serted in  a  phial  of  water  tied  to  the  side  of  the  pot.  The  graft  should  also 
be  surrounded  with  clay,  and  placed  under  a  bell-^lass  in  a  moderate  heat.  If 
the  phial  is  regularly  supplied  with  water  as  the  scion  consumes  it,  an  adhesion 
will  quickly  take  place  with  the  root  which  forms  the  stock,  and  a  young  plant 
will  be  acquired. 

The  author  added  that  the  house  in  which  this  specimen  of  Combretum 
purpi^eum  had  been  trained  was  left  uncovered  £rom  November,  1830,  to 
February,  1834,  during  which  time  the  thermometer  fell  to  26°  Fabr.  The 
consequence  of  such  exposure  to  cold  was  the  loss  of  leaves,  but  no  further 
injury  resulted ;  whence  he  concluded  that  the  species  need  not  be  treated  as 
a  stove  plant,  but  will  suit  a  green-house,  provided  the  wood  is  well  ripened  in 
the  autumn. 

The  following  objects  were  exhibited.  From  Mrs.  Lawrence,  F.H.S.,  a 
large  collection  of  plants,  among  which  were  specimens  of  Stanhopea  oculata, 
bearing  twenty-four  flowers ;  beautiful  plants  of  jS^rica  viridiflora,  and  other 
heaths ;  Cuphea  Mel  villa,  with  23  heads  of  scarlet  and  green  flowers ;  some 
very  fine  plants  of  Crdssula  cocclnea ;  and  the  rare  /S^t&tice  sinuata  in  great 
perfection.  From  Mr.  Thomas  Hogg  of  Paddington,  a  collection  of  carnations 
and  picotees.  From  William  Newbery,  Esq.,  F.  H.  S.,  a  cucumber.  From 
James  Bateman,  Esq.,  F.  H.  S.,  a  variety  of  Stanhopea  insignis,  with 
flowers  rather  larger  than  usual;  also  the  spike  of  a  new  epiphyte  firom 
Oaxaca,  called  by  its  possessor  Mormodes  pardma.  The  latter  specimen 
consisted  of  17  beautifiil  yellow  and  brown  flowers,  which  emitted  a  per- 
fume resembling  a  mixture  of  pine-apple  and  heliotrope.  From  the  Hon. 
and  Rev.  W.  Herbert,  F.  H.  S.,  a  specimen  of  CymbSdium  crassifolium. 
Unfortunately  this  plant  had  been  much  injured  by  its  journey ;  it,  however, 
proved  to  be  new  to  our  gardens;  Mr.  Herbert  stated  that  he  had  received 
it  a  few  years  since  firom  Calcutta ;  that  its  spike  was  pendulous,  and  3  ft.  8  in. 
long,  with  20  large  ^wers,  of  which  17  were  perfect;  they  appeared  to  have 
been  of  a  brownish  red,  on  a  straw-coloured  ground.  From  Mr.  John  Halli- 
day,  gardener  to  the  Lord  Sondes,  F.H.S.,  a  fine  plant  of  Manettia  cordifolia, 
trained  to  a  trellis  surrounding  the  pot  in  which  it  grew.  [On  applying  to 
Mr.  Halliday  for  a  description  of  this  pot,  he,  with  the  permission  of  his  em- 
ployer, kindly  sent  us  one,  from  which  we  have  had  made  the  engravings,  Jigs, 
40, 41,  42.  Fig,  40.  is  a  general  view  of  the  pot  with  the  wire  framing 
attached ;  the  small  horizontal  copper  wires  which  serve  to  attach  the  stouter 
iron  perpendicular  wires,  being  only  shown  at  the  top  of  the  figure.  Fig, 
41.  is  a  view  or  plan  of  the  upper  sur&ce  or  rim  of  the  pot,  showing  the  eight 
holes  through  which  the  wires  are  passed.  Fig,  42.  b  shows  a  section  of  one  of 
these  rim«holes ;  c,  a  section  of  a  rim  projected  from  the  side  of  the  pot,  into 
which  the  lower  ends  of  the  iron  wires  are  inserted  ;  d  shows  the  wire  inserted 
through  tiie  two  rims,  and  turned  up  a  little  after  it  passes  through  the  lower 
one.     The  height  of  the  pot  is  8  in. ;  its  width  at  top  9  in. ;  the  height  of  the 
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e  from  above  the  pot  is  2  ft. 
6in. ;  and  its  width  in  the  widest 
part,  1  ft.  The  whole  has  a  very 
neat  appiearance,  and  when  covered 
with  a  plant  forms  a  handsome 
object.]  From  Messrs.  Chandler 
and  Sons,  a  specimen  of  Cam- 
panula Mgilis,  the  hairy  variety,  hangiog  over  the  sides  of  a  flowerpot, 
and  bearing  upwards  of  a  hundred  of  its  delicate  slty-blue  blossoms.  This 
plant  was  accompanied  by  a  line  specimen  of  Teconia  yasmindide^,  a  most 
beautiful  green-houae  climbing  plant,  together  with  a  collection  of  dahlias  and 
picotees.  From  Mr.  Robert  Errington,  gardener  to  Sir  Philip  de  Malpas 
Orey  Egerton,  Bart.,  M.P.,  F.H.S.,  a  dish  of  very  fine  Murray  nectarines. 
From  Dr.  Charles  Morren,  professor  of  botany  at  Liege,  a  specimen  of  the 
fruit  of  the  true  Vanilla,  which  he  had  obtained  in  the  hot-houses  belonging  lo 
the  botanic  garden  of  that  town.  The  pod  was  in  all  re^>ects  as  perfectly 
grown,  and  as  highly  flavoured,  as  the  best  samples  imported  from  America.  It 
appeared  that  Professor  Morren  had  been  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  mode  of 
causing  the  Vanilla  to  bear  fruit,  by  experiments  made  upon  tne  fertilisation  of 
Orchidacea^  in  general.  There  are  two  opinions  upon  this  subject :  by  some 
it  is  supposed  that  the  contact  of  pollen  with  the  stigma  is  not  necessary  in 
these  plants,  but  that  the  influence  of  the  pollen  is  communicated  to  the  lifter 
during  the  time  that  the  pollen  masses  lie  in  the  cavity  of  the  anther,  this  it 
more  particularly  the  opinion  entertained  by  Mr,  Francis  Bauer ;  other 
botanists  believe  that  actual  contact  between  the  pollen  and  stigma  is  ne' 
cessary  to  produce  fertilisation.  It  is  welt  known  that  the  Orchid^ces 
cultivated  in  hot>-houses,  like  the  Vanilla,  rarely  htax  theu*  fruit,  but  that  tb« 
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flowers  drop  off  shortly  after  expansion.  Professor  Morren,  'having  seen 
at  Pans  that  M.  Adolphe  Brongniart  had  succeeded  by  artificial  fertilisation  in 
causing  Br&ssia  maculata  to  bear  fruit,  undertook  some  similar  experiments  at 
Liege,  in  the  course  of  which  he  obtained  capsules  from  "Bonktea  speciosa, 
Br&ssifl  maculata,  (Ece6clades  maculata,  Epidendrum  cochleatum,  Cymbldium 
sin^nse,  four  species  of  Cal4nthe,  &c.  This  led  him  to  observe  the  effect  of 
applying  its  pollen  to  the  stigma  of  Vanilla ;  and  the  result  was  the  perfect  ma- 
turation^of  a  fruit,  which  filled  the  air  of  the  hot-house  with  its  fragrance,  espe- 
cially in  the  morning,  and  during  the  hotter  part  of  the  day.  As  the  vanilla 
plant  flowers  in  great  abundance  at  Liege,  advantage  has  been  taken  of  this 
circumstance  to  convert  it  to  commercial  purposes,  and  it  appears  that  the 
abundance  of  excellent  fruit,  which  it  may  be  made  to  produce,  renders  it  of 
some  importance  in  this  respect  in  a  country  where  vanilla  is  in  much  use. 
The  first  crop  obtained  in  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  from  a  single 
plant,  consisted  of  54  ripe  pods,  and  the  second  crop  shows  signs  of  amounting 
to  more  than  100.  Professor  Morren  states  that  the  Vanilla  thus  successfully 
cultivated  by  him  is  V.  planifolia,  and  not  the  V.  aromatica  of  the  Hortus 
Kewemis.  From  Mr.  Thomas  Naylor  of  Brixton,  flowers  of  picotees,  carna- 
tions, and  heartsease.  From  the  Society's  garden,  a  collection  of  various 
plants  in  flower,  among  which  the  Calandrinia  discolor  was  particularly  con- 
spicuous. This  species  is  hardy  during  the  summer,  when  it  becomes  an  object 
of  great  beauty  in  the  flower-garden.  It  resembles  C.  grandiflora,  but  its 
flowers  are  four  times  as  large,  and  they  have  the  valuable  property  of  not  closing 
when  the  sun  is  absent;  on  the  contrary,  they  remain  fully  expanded  even  in 
the  most  cloudy  weather.  There  was  also  a  fruit  of  the  Trinidad  Pitch  Lake 
Pine,  weighing  5  lb.  12  oz.  It  is  known  to  pine-growers  that  this  variety  has 
the  reputation  of  acquiring  as  much  as  26  lb.  weight  in  the  Island  of  Trinidad, 
but  there  is  an  opinion  that  its  quality  is  not  good.  It  appeared,  however,  from 
the  specimen  now  exhibited  that  its  flavour  is  much  above,  rather  than  below, 
the  average  of  pine-apples,  and  that  it  is  a  very  valuable  variety. 

The  following  medals  were  awarded:  —  The  silver  Knightian  to  James 
Bateman,  Esq.,  for  Mormodes  pardina;  and  to  Mrs.  Lawrence  for  her  heaths. 
The  silver  Banksian  to  Messrs.  Chandlers  for  Campanula  fragilis  ;  to  Mr. 
Thomas  Naylor  for  picotees;  to  Mr.  Thomas  Hogg  for  carnations;  to  Mr. 
Errington  for  his  nectarines;  and  to  Mrs.  Lawrence  for  Crdssula  coccinea. 


Art.  IX.     Covent  Garden  Market. 

Since  Christmas  the  weather  has  been  generally  open,  and  genial  to  the 
productions  usually  supplied  to  the  market  during  the  season.  Most  articles 
nave  been  furnished  regularly  and  in  good  condition.  The  prices  for  all  green 
vegetables  have  been  fairly  remunerating.  Onions  and  potatoes  alone  have 
been  cheap.     Asparagus  and  sea-kale  (forced)  have  become  articles  of  such 

feneral  demand,  that  from  November  to  May  it  is  found  in  good  supply, 
•"rench  beans  have  also  been  furnished  freely.  Strawberries  are  just  begin- 
ning to  appear,  but  as  yet  in  very  small  quantities.  Grapes  to-day  (March  22.), 
for  the  first  time,  have  been  exhibited ;  the  price,  of  course,  quite  arbitrary.  We 
have  had,  since  Christmas,  several  parcels  of  green  peas  imported  from  Lisbon 
and  Gibraltar  by  steam ;  but  few  of  them  have  come  to  hand  in  good  condition, 
consequently  they  have  not  realised  very  high  prices :  how  far  the  taste  or 
desire  for  them,  at  this  early  season,  may  induce  further  efforts  to  introduce 
them  in  better  condition,  remains  to  be  proved ;  as  yet  they  have  afforded  but 
little  encouragement  to  those  who  have  attempted  it.  The  openness  of  the 
season,  and  the  general  prevalence  of  moisture  throughout  the  winter,  afford 
good  prospect,  if  not  of  an  early  natural  supply,  of  a  general  and  rather 
abundant  spring. 
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The  Cabbage  Tribe. 

Cabbage,  per  doicn : 

Red 

PUntt,or  Colewortt 
Savoys,  per  doien     - 
Brusaeis  Sproutf,  per  half  slere 
Oerman  Grceiu,  or  Kale,  per 

dosen 
Broccoli,  per  bunch : 

White 

Purple 

Ltgumes. 

Peai,  Liibon,  per  half  sieve 
Kldneybeani,    forced,    per 
hundred  .• 

Tkberi  and  Boots, 

Jper  ton      •       • 
per  cwt     • 
per  bushel 
Kidney,  per  bushel 
Scotch,  per  bushel 
Jerusalem  Artichokes,  . 

half  siere 
Turnips,  White,  ner  bunch 
Carrots,  per  buncn 
Parsneps,  per  dosen 
Red  Beet,  per  dosen 
Skirret,  per  bunch 
Scorsonera,  per  bundle 
Salsify,  per  bunch 
Horseradish,  per  bundle     . 
Radishes,   Red,  per  dosen 
hands  (M  to  30  each)  - 

The  Spinach  Tribe, 

Sonel,  per  half  sieve     \    . 

The  Onion  Tribe. 

Onions : 
Old,  per  bushel 
For  pickling,  per  half  sieve 
When   green  (Ciboules), 
per  bunch 
Leeks,  per  dosen  bunches  - 
Garlic,  per  pound       .        - 
Shallots,  per  pound    - 

'Asparaginous  Plants, 
Salads,  S[c. 

Asparagus,  per  hundred : 

Large 

Middling 

Small 
Sea-kale,  per  punnet 
Lettuce,  per  score : 

Cos  .  -  - 

Cabbage  ... 
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Art.  X.     Obituxiry. 

Died,  March  5.,  after  a  short  but  painful  illness,  Mr,  John  Hunneman,  of 
Queen  Street,  Soho  Square,  London,  m  his  79th  year.  Mr.  Hunneman  was, 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  the  medium  of  communication  between  British 
and  Continental  botanists ;  and  in  that  capacity  he  was  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing many  new  plants  to  England  from  the  Continent ;  and  still  more  to  the 
Continent  from  his  connections  in  England,  and  his  correspondence  with  col- 
lectors in  North  and  South  America.  Mr.  Hunneman  was  held  in  high  respect 
by  the  botanists  and  collectors  of  all  countries,  for  his  probity,  his  assiduity  in 
business,  his  obliging  disposition,  and  his  very  moderate  charges.  It  will  be 
difficult  to  fill  up  the  blank  which  he  has  left  in  his  particular  department.  A 
papaveraceous  plant  resembling  Eschscholtzia  was  named  after  Mr.  Hunneman, 
some  years  ago,  by  his  friend  Mr.  Sweet.  ^ 
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Art.  I.     So7ne  Account  of  Gardens^  and  the  State  of  Gardenings  in 
the  North  and  West  Ridings  of  Yorkshire.     By  J.  B.  W. 

(Continuedfrom  Vol.  XIII.  p.  203.) 

Seven  or  eight  miles  to  the  south  of  Catterick  is  a  pretty  little 
market  town,  called  Bedale^  in  which  there  are  two  gardens 
worthy  of  notice,  one  belonging  to  Miss  Peirse,  and  the  other  to 
the  Rev.  John  Monson.  Both  are  situated  close  to  the  town. 
Miss  Peirse's  pleasure-ground  being  only  separated  from  the 
main  street  by  a  wall.  This  proximity  to  a  large  and  noisy  town 
would  be  extremely  disagreeable ;  here,  however,  the  streets  are 
so  still  and  quiet,  that,  except  some  extraordinary  commotion  is 
caused  by  the  occurrence  of  a  fair  or  market-day,  a  simple  brick 
wall  insures  almost  as  much  privacy  as  an  intervening  space  of 
several  miles  between  the  town  and  the  grounds  would  do. 
There  is  not  a  regular  flower-garden  here,  nor  is  there  any 
thing  particularly  calling  for  remark  in  the  grounds;  but  the 
kitchen-garden  is  one  of  the  best  that  I  have  seen  in  Yorkshire. 
It  is  of  the  usual  form,  a  parallelogram  ;  well  sheltered  on  the 
north  and  east  sides,  and  on  the  west  there  is  a  thriving  young 
orchard.  The  soil  is  excellent,  as  is  proved  by  the  luxuriance 
of  the  vegetables  it  produces,  and  by  the  magnitude  and  fruit- 
fulness  of  the  trees. 

One  west  wall  is  covered  with  remarkably  fine  fan-trained 
pear  trees,  chiefly  of  the  old  varieties,  which  generally  bear  pro- 
fusely: among  them  is  a  Gansell's  bergamot,  extending  upwards 
of  60  ft.  in  breadth,  by  12  ft.  in  height.  Two  standard  trees  of 
the  Aston  Town  bear  and  mature  their  fruit  well :  in  1835  their 
produce  was  estimated  at  thirty  bushels.  This  valuable  variety 
ought  to  be  in  every  garden ;  when  in  perfection  its  flavour  is 
delicious  ;  and  it  is  so  hardy  as  to  thrive  well  as  a  standard  tree 
in  this  northern  climate.  A  pear  called  the  "rose-water," 
which  I  never  saw  elsewhere,  is  grown  here.  It  is  a  middle- 
sized  obovate  fruit,  with  buttery  flesh,  and  a  flavour  resembling 
that  of  the  swan's  egg ;  it  ripens  in  the  beginning  of  October, 
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and  will  not  keep  longer  than  a  few  days,  decaying  at  the  core 
when  the  exterior  seems  sound. 

One  great  fault  in  the  arrangement  of  this  garden  is,  that  the 
melon-ground  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  kitchen-gardei»^ 
separated,  however,  by  hedges  from  the  body  of  the  ground. 
Cucumbers  and  melons  are  principally  grown  in  pits  originally 
used  for  the  cultivation  of  the  pine-apple.  One  of  these  pits  has 
lately  been  transformed  into  a  peach-house,  by  planting  the  trees 
on  the  outside,  and  introducing  their  stems  through  the  front 
wall ;  and,  as  the  trees  are  trained  upon  a  wire  trellis  close 
beneath  the  glass,  first-rate  fruit  might  reasonably  be  expected. 
The  hot-houses  consist  of  three  vineries,  in  which  I  have  some- 
times seen  very  superior  grapes. 

The  gardener,  Mr.  Hewson,  is  an  ardent  florist,  cultivating 
with  considerable  success  most  of  the  fashionable  flowers  of  the 
day. 

At  Mr.  Monson's  the  flower-garden  is  the  only  department 
worthy  of  notice.  It  is  a  gently  sloping  lawn,  thickly  studded 
v^ith  flower-beds  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  in  which  such  plants 
as  dahlias,  calceolarias,  fuchsias,  &c.,  make  a  flne  display  in 
summer  and  autumn.  Iron  framework,  not  of  the  most  tasteful 
designs,  is  placed  here  and  there  upon  the  lawn,  for  the  support 
of  twining  plants.  Several  large  bushes  of  Buddies  globosa 
formerly  stood  upon  the  turf,  and,  when  covered  with  their 
golden  balls  of  honeycomb-like  blossoms,  they  were  beautiful 
objects;  the  last  winter,  however,  destroyed  them,  or  at  least 
they  were  killed  to  the  ground.  The  only  glass  structure  at  this 
place  is  a  small  but  pretty  green-house,  standing  against  the  end 
of  the  dwelling-house,  and  communicating  with  the  rooms.  It 
contains  only  common  plants;  and  I  notice  it  merely  for  the 
sake  of  recommending,  as  an  admirable  trellis  plant,  the  Helio* 
tr6pium  peruvianum,  which,  trained  to  a  trellis  at  the  back  of 
this  house,  grows  luxuriantly,  and  fills  the  whole  place  with  its 
delicious  fragrance. 

Newton  le  Willows  is  a  retired  village,  within  a  short  distance 
of  Bedale,  at  which  a  gentleman  named  Forster,  or  Foster,  has 
built  a  neat  mansion,  and  formed  a  miniature  garden,  on  a  piece 
of  ground  which  previously  was  a  boggy  waste,  close  to  the 
public  road.  Apparently,  the  house  and  Its  appendages,  with 
the  kitchen  and  flower-gardens,  do  not  occupy  much  more  than 
an  acre  of  ground  ;  and  yet,  in  this  circumscribed  space,  it  has 
been  attempted  to  display  both  the  geometric  and  the  modern 
styles  of  gardening,  including,  likewise,  an  American  ground, 
shrubbery,  rockwork,  fountain,  mosshouse,  and  other  garden 
ornaments.  Considerable  skill  is  shown  in  the  disposition  of  the 
various  parts;  but,  viewed  as  a  whole,  the  effect  is  puerile, 
owing,  evidently,  to  too  much  having  been  attempted.     Little 
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faulty  however,  can  be  found  with  the  practical  management  of 
the  plant  department,  which,  in  the  summer  season,  is  gay  with 
choice  and  showy  flowers. 

All  the  beds  that  are  upon  the  turf  have  movable  edgings  of 
strong  iron  wire,  that,  so  far  as  I  can  discover,  answer  no  earthly 
purpose  except  to  make  work,  as  they  are  to  be  taken  up  and 
put  down  again  every  time  the  grass  is  mown.  I  have  often  seen 
similar  contrivances  at  other  places,  and  as  often  have  asked 
myself.  Why  are  they  there?  always,  however,  without  stumbling 
upon  a  satisfactory  reason.  Luxuriant  trailing  plants,  such  as 
petunias  and  the  strong-growing  species  of  Ferbena,  which  gene- 
rally overrun  the  limits  of  their  beds,  and  therefore  require  re- 
striction, may  with  some  justice  be  put  in  irons ;  but,  for  beds  of 
miscellaneous  plants  standing  upon  a  lawn,  the  turf  is  a  sufficient, 
and  the  most  appropriate,  edging.  A  Lilliputian  green-house  is 
attached  to  the  mansion  :  it  is  prettily  designed,  and  very  ex- 
pensively executed ;  in  fact,  the  money  that  must  have  been  laid 
out  upon  this  diminutive  demesne  would  have  been  amply  suf- 
ficient, under  a  judicious  system  of  expenditure,  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  garden  twice  the  size,  and  of  much  greater  real  beauty. 

I  observed  here  Myatt's  pine  strawberry,  growing  and  bearing 
better  than  I  ever  saw  it  before :  the  plants  stood  in  a  warm 
dry  situation,  and  the  fruit  was  abundant  and  exquisitely 
flavoured. 

Thorp  Perrow^  a  mansion  two  miles  to  the  south  of  Bedale,  is 
the  property  of  Mark  Milbank,  Esq.  The  house  is  a  large, 
handsome,  stone  building,  with  three  fronts,  of  which  that  to  the 
south  is  the  principal.  Although  the  country  hereabouts  is  not 
rich,  the  house  is  rather  pleasantly  situated  in  a  park-like 
meadow,  and  near  a  pretty  sheet  of  water.  The  Hamilton  hills 
are  seen  to  the  east,  over  a  wide  tract  of  level  country,  and  on 
the  south,  not  far  from  the  house,  is  the  ruin  of  Snape  Castle. 
The  west  end  of  the  mansion  contains  an  elegant  saloon,  from 
which  a  bow-window  opens  upon  a  wide  gravel  walk,  leading 
across  the  flower-garden  to  the  pond  :  each  side  of  this  walk  is 
ornamented  with  a  row  of  stone  vases,  mounted  on  dispropor- 
tionately large  pedestals.  The  flower-garden  is  capable  of  great 
improvement;  indeed,  in  its  present  state,  it  scarcely  deserves 
that  name,  as  there  are  very  few  plants  in  it,  and  those  not  of 
any  value.  The  kitchen-garden  is  only  third-rate ;  it,  however, 
contains  several  roomy  hot-houses,  in  which  there  are  some  of 
the  finest  young  vines  I  have  lately  seen.  Several  of  the  grapes 
sold  by  the  late  Mr.  Daniel  Money  as  new  sorts  have  fruited 
here ;  and,  having  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  fruit,  I 
am  thereby  enabled  to  give  an  opinion  of  their  merits.  I  under- 
stand that  the  vines  were  procured  direct  from  Money,  therefore 
it  may  be  presumed  that  they  are  true  to  his  names.     The 
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"  Muscat  Eshcollata"  appears  tcf  me  to  be  nothing  more  than 
the  white  muscat  of  Alexandria,  which  in  the  north  is  commonly 
called  the  white  Tokay.  Fruit  from  Money's  vine  was  care- 
fully compared  with  the  white  muscat  growing  in  the  same 
house,  and  the  only  perceptible  difference  was,  a  slightly  deeper 
shade  of  yellow  in  the  former,  which  most  likely  was  the  result 
of  accident,  and  not  a  permanent  character;  for  the  fruit,  foliage, 
and  wood  of  both  vines  agreed  perfectly  in  every  other  respect* 
Or,  even  if  Money's  muscat  is  a  seedling  which,  from  its  hardier 
habit,  ripens  its  fruit  a  few  days  earlier  than  the  white  muscat, 
still  the  difference  between  them  is  so  exceedingly  slight,  that  the 
former  cannot  with  justice  be  considered  and  sold  as  a  distinct 
variety.  The  "Eshcollata  superba"  is  a  large,  oval,  fleshy 
grape,  somewhat  resembling,  both  in  foliage  and  fruit,  a  sort  I 
have  seen  under  the  name  of  black  raisin :  possibly  it  may 
prove  identical  with  the  red  muscadel.  "  Money's  West's 
Saint  Peter's  "  is  the  same  grape  as  the  one  sold  by  him  under 
the  name  of  "  Raisin  des  Carmes."  Its  berries  are  large  and 
oval-shaped ;  the  skin  is  thin,  of  a  deep  dull  red  colour,  like  an 
imperfectly  coloured  Hamburg,  and  sometimes  slightly  mottled 
with  green.  I  have  only  seen  this  grape  in  late  vineries,  where 
its  merits  could  not  be  fairly  de^loped ;  yet  I  can  confidently 
recommend  it  as  a  valuable  sort  for  a  warm  vinery,  in  which 
situation  its  colour  would  probably  be  a  better  black.  The 
extreme  (for  a  grape  of  its  size)  thinness  of  the  skin  sometimes 
causes  the  berries  to  burst,  if  the  atmosphere  of  the  house  is 
moist.  "  Oldaker's  West's  St.  Peter's"  grape,  although  it  has 
the  same  family  name,  bears  no  relationship  to  the  preceding 
sort,  but  is  distantly  allied  to  the  Black  Prince,  from  which  it 
differs  in  the  bunches  being  shorter  and  much  more  shouldered, 
and  in  the  berries  being  rather  smaller  and  of  a  more  dead 
black:  in  flavour,  too,  Oldaker's  grape  is  sharper  than  the 
Black  Prince,  and  in  the  same  temperature  it  ripens  ten  days  or 
a  fortnight  later. 

With  all  due.  deference  to  your  superior  knowledge  in  such 
matters,  I  take  the  liberty  of  telling  you  that  the  names  Money's 
West's  Saint  Peter's,  and  Oldaker's  West's  Saint  Peter's,  as 
applied  by  you  in  a  former  volume  of  this  Magazine  to  those 
two  varieties  of  grape,  are  highly  absurd.  If  Money's  account 
of  the  origin  of  this  grape  is  correct,  it  ought  to  have  been  called 
"  West's  seedling,"  even  although  its  presumed  originator.  West, 
had  named  it  "  Saint  Peter's,"  because  undoubtedly  this  last  name 
had  been  previously  applied  to  another  grape.  The  fact  of  this 
grape  being  known  by  a  foreign  name  (raisin  des  Carmes)  leads 
me  to  suspect  that  it  is  not  an  English  seedling,  but  an  imported 
variety ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  raisin  des  Carmes  will 
eventually  be  found  to  be  its  true  name. 
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Art.  II.    Remarks  on  the  Charges  made  by  Landscape-Gardeners  and 

Garden  Architects.    By  the  Conductor. 

Haying  lately,  with  very  great  reluctance,  consented  to  act  as  arbitrator 
in  the  case  of  the  employer  of  a  landscape-gardener  having  thoueht  the  bill 
given  in  by  the  latter  exorbitantly  high,  it  occurs  to  us  that  it  might  be  useful 
to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject ;  the  object  of  which  will  be,  to 
prevent  misunderstandings  of  this  kind  between  professional  men  and  their 
employers. 

In  general,  when  there  is  a  disputed  point  between  a  landscape-gardener  or 
garden  architect  and  his  employer,  respecting  the  bill  of  the  former,  it  is  on 
account  of  the  charges  made  for  his  plans,  drawings,  estimates,  or  reports.  If 
a  principle  can  be  established  on  which  these  are  to  be  charged,  much  of  the 
difficulty  in  the  case  of  an  arbitration  will  be  got  over ;  and  this  principle, 
once  made  known  and  disseminated,  will  be  a  guide  to  landscape-gardeners  as 
to  what  they  ought  to  charge,  and  to  employers  as  to  what  they  may  expect 
to  have  to  pay,  when  they  employ  this  class  of  professional  men.  In  noticing 
this  subject  in  the  Suimrban  Gardener,  p.  479.,  we  stated  the  principle  to  be 
the  value  which  the  professional  man  set  on  his  time,  charging  at  tne  same 
rate  for  the  time  occupied  in  making  the  plans,  &c.,  as  for  that  employed  in 
going  over  the  ground.  The  charge  of  landscape-gardeners  varies  from  one 
guinea  to  five  guineas  a  day,  for  the  time  employed  on  the  estate,  or  consumed 
in  going  to  the  place  to  be  laid  out,  or  in  returning  from  it  home.  To  this 
charge  per  day  is,  of  course,  added  all  reasonable  travelling  expenses,  whether 
by  coach  or  postchaise ;  and  also  those  of  board  and  lodging  while  the  land- 
scape-gardener is  employed  on  the  grounds ;  unless,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
he  lives  with  the  family.  Where  a  landscape-gardener  charges  five  guineas 
a  day,  and  takes  with  him  either  a  draughtsman  or  valet,  or  both,  he  is  entitled 
to  travel  in  a  postchaise ;  but  in  ordinary  cases,  and  where  the  charge  is  under 
five  guineas  a  day,  the  usual  charge  for  travelling  is  by  coach.  If  a  landscape- 
gardener  travels  in  his  own  carriage,  and  with  his  own  horses,  then  if  his  charge 
is  under  five  guineas  a  day,  he  charges  for  travelling  expenses,  as  if  he  went  by 
coach  ;  but  if  he  oharges  for  his  time  at  the  rate  of  five  guineas  a  day,  or  up- 
wards, then  his  travelling  charges  are  made  as  if  he  went  by  post.  In  both 
cases,  however,  the  time  charged  for  must  not  be  that  actually  taken  when  a 
man  travels  with  his  own  horses,  but  the  time  which  would  be  required  to 
perform  the  journey  by  the  mail,  or  by  a  postchaise.  In  cases  where  a  land- 
scape-gardener is  on  a  professional  tour,  or  where  he  travels  to  a  distant  part 
of  the  country  at  the  request  of  two  or  three  parties  intending  to  employ  nim, 
the  travelling  expenses  are  divided,  in  proportions  depending  on  distance  and 
other  circumstances ;  the  understanding  being  that  no  more  shall  be  charged 
than  the  money  out  of  pocket  (or  that  would  be  out  of  pocket  by  coach  or  by 
post),  and  the  value  of  time  at  the  landscape-gardener's  fixed  rate  of  charging 
per  day. 

The  value  of  the  landscape-gardener's  time  being  determined  by  his  charge 
per  day,  the  next  point  is  to  determine  what  a  professional  day  is.  Now,  as 
every  professional  man  must  be  considered  as  in  the  rank  of  a  gentleman,  and, 
while  he  is  employed  in  the  grounds,  as  having  a  place  at  the  table  of  his  em- 
ployer, it  is  sufficiently  evident  that  his  day  will  consist  of  the  time  which 
elapses  between  breakfast  and  dinner.  If  the  professional  man  chooses  to 
walk  out  before  breakfast,  or  to  occupy  himself  m  writing  or  drawing  in  his 
room  in  the  evening,  he  may  do  so;  but  we  by  no  means  consider  that  he  is 
bound  to  employ  himself  at  these  periods  as  a  part  of  his  day ;  though,  if  his 
heart  is  in  the  proposed  improvements,  he  will  most  likely  do  so.  The  day, 
then,  of  a  landscape-gardener  we  shall  suppose  to  commence  one  hour  after 
breakfast  is  finished,  and  continue  fill  one  -hour  before  dinner  is  commenced  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  from  eleven  till  five  o'clock,  say  six  hours,  or  between  six 
and  seven  hours. 
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While  we  fix  on  six  or  seven  hours,  as  the  day  of  a  landscape-gardener,  we 
consider  it  proper  to  state  that  it  is  customary,  when  the  nature  of  the  em- 
ployment admits  it,  for  the  artist  to  employ  himself  in  the  evening  in  contriving 
nis  plans ;  but  it  is  understood  also  that  he  is  entitled  to  do  this,  if  he  chooses, 
in  the  day  time.  It  very  frequently  happens  that  a  landscape-gardener  is  called 
in  simply  for  the  purpose  of  staking  out  plantations,  walks,  or  roads,  and  that 
no  plan,  writing,  or  drawing,  is  at  all  necessary ;  and,  of  course,  there  can  be 
nothing  for  him  to  do  in  the  evening,  even  if  he  were  disposed  to  occupy  that 
time  for  the  benefit  of  his  employer.  This  circumstance  of  itself  shows  the 
reasonableness  of  limiting  the  duties  of  the  landscape-gardener  to  the  time 
when  he  can  be  employed  out  of  doors  ;  for,  otherwise,  if  he  were  merely 
called  in  to  mark  out  improvements  on  the  ground,  as  he  could  not  in  that 
case  be  employed  in  the  evening,  his  employer  might  allege  that  he  did  not 
give  a  full  day. 

Having  determined  the  time  reauired  to  constitute  a  landscape-gardener's 
day,  the  next  point  is  to  estimate  the  portion  of  this  time,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  number  of  days,  which  he  employs,  or  is  entitled  to  employ,  on  plans, 
drawings,  reports,  or  estimates,  made  at  home.  It  is  customary  to  make  cer- 
tain plans  or  drawings  for  effect ;  that  is,  in  order  to  give  the  proprietor  an 
idea  of  the  appearance  which  the  improvement  will  have  when  completed ;  and 
certain  other  plans  or  drawings,  called  working-drawings,  to  serve  as  guides 
while  the  work  is  going  forward.  Now,  the  contrivance  of  these  drawings, 
and  sometimes  even  the  drawing  of  them,  requires  to  be  done  by  the  landscape- 
gardener  himself;  but  there  are  certain  other  parts  which  may  be  copied,  or 
even  completed,  when  once  properly  begun,  by  a  clerk,  or  assistant  draughts- 
man ;  while  reports,  estimates,  &c.,  after  being  drawn  up  and  corrected  by  the 
professional  man,  may  be  copied  by  clerks.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  two 
elements  enter  into  the  charge  which  a  landscape-gardener  may  make  for  plans, 
estimates,  &c. ;  viz.,  one  for  the  time  of  the  master,  and  another  for  that  of  his 
draughtsman  or  clerk.  Whatever  may  be  the  charge  of  the  master,  the  time 
for  the  assistant  draughtsman  and  clerk  is  generally  charged  at  the  rate  of  a 
guinea  a  day,  with  the  addition  of  all  expenses  while  he  is  from  home,  or  em- 
ployed out  of  the  office.  This,'of  course,  supposes  the  clerk  to  be  a  competent 
draughtsman,  and  master  of  the  routine  of  business  of  a  landscape-gardener's 
office.  It  sometimes  happens,  for  example,  that  an  assistant  is  sent  down  into 
the  country  to  stake  out  a  plan  on  the  ground,  or  to  make  a  map  of  some 
particular  spot,  and  give  a  description  of  it  to  the  landscape-gardener  ;  and  in 
such  cases  the  charges  are  made  as  we  have  just  mentioned. 

The  fundamental  principle  for  charging  for  a  landscape-gardener's  plans, 
therefore,  is,  the  value  at  which  he  estimates  his  time,  controlled  by  the 
subordinate  principle  of  the  value  of  the  time  occupied  on  the  plans  by  his 
assistant,  or  any  draughtsman  whom  he  may  think  fit  to  employ. 

Having  established  what  we  consider  to  be  the  sound  principle  for  charging 
for  plans,  reports,  &c.,  we  shall  next  state  some  deviations  from  this  principle 
which  occur  in  actual  practice. 

In  Scotland,  where  the  charge  of  landscape-gardeners,  forty  years  ago,  seldom 
exceeded  a  guinea  a  day,  except  for  such  artists  as  Mr.  Nasmyth,  the  emi- 
nent landscape-painter,  who  charged  two  guineas  a  day,  it  was  customary  to 
charge  double  the  price  per  day  for  the  time  employed  on  plans.  We  have 
never  heard  any  reason  assigned  for  this ;  but  we  suppose  it  may  have  arisen 
from  an  idea  on  the  part  of  the  landscape-gardener,  or  planner,  as  he  is  there 
called,  that  the  act  of  drawing  a  plan  indicated  a  higher  degree  of  talent,  or 
was  a  more  intellectual  occupation,  than  the  staking  out  of  improvements  on 
the  grounds.  Or,  perhaps,  the  greater  charge  made  for  the  plans  was  intended 
to  make  up  for  the  low  charge  by  the  day.  In  either  case,  we  think,  the  prin- 
ciple is  erroneous ;  but,  if  the  employer  is  aware  of  it  beforehand,  of  course 
it  is  to  him  unobjectionable. 

Some  landscape-gardeners  have  no  charge  per  day ;  but,  when  they  are  em- 
ployed, they  give  in  a  plan  ;  or,  if  they  have  been  merely  called  in  to  stake  out 
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improrements,  they  draw  up  a  report,  for  which  they  make  a  charge,  according 
to  the  supposed  ability  and  willingness  of  the  employer  to  pay.  However 
common  tnis  mode  of  charging  may  be,  both  among  professional  men  and 
tradesmen,  it  is  very  unjust  in  principle.  The  richest  man  should  not  be 
charged  more  for  any  description  of  object  than  the  poorest. 

Some  landscape^ardeners  purposely  charge  a  very  low  price  per  day,  in 
hopes  of  getting  employment,  and  of  making  it  up  by  a  high  charge  for  plans, 
and  by  getting  a  per-centage  from  the  nurserymen,  or  other  tradesmen,  who 
are  employed  to  execute  the  work.  This  is  also  a  very  unfair  mode,  and,  like 
the  other,  frequently  leads  to  disputes.  No  professional  man  ought  to  receive 
any  per-centage  from  a  tradesman,  under  any  circumstances  whatever. 

Both  in  England  and  Scotland,  it  is  customary  for  nurserymen  to  give  plans 
for  laying  out  grounds,  building  garden  structures,  &c. ;  and  as,  in  such  cases, 
they  generally  get  the  work  to  execute,  the  plans  are  not  charged  for.  In 
other  cases,  a  regular  charge  is  made  by  the  nurseryman  for  his  time,  say  at 
the  rate  of  one,  two,  or  three  guineas  a  day ;  and  the  party  for  whom  the  plan 
is  made  is  at  liberty  to  have  it  executed  by  whom  he  chooses.  If  he  employs 
the  nurseryman  who  made  the  plan  to  execute  the  whole,  the  charges  for  the 
plan,  time,  examining  the  grounds,  &c.,  are  deducted  from  the  account  for 
executing  the  work ;  and  if  he  is  only  employed  to  execute  a  part  of  the  plan, 
then  only  a  proportionate  part  of  the  expense  of  making  it  is  deducted. 

There  is  a  branch  of  landscape-gardening  which  is,  to  that  profession,  what 
building  is  to  architecture,  and  is  called  new  ground  work ;  and  the  under- 
taker of  it  is  called  a  new  ground  workman.  This  department  is  chiefly  of  a 
mechanical  nature,  and  consists  in  carrying  plans  into  execution,  more  especially 
in  cases  where  there  is  much  ground  to  remove,  as  in  forming  pieces  of  water, 
new  kitchen-gardens,  &c.  The  persons  who  undertake  this  department 
frequently  make  plans,  and  charge  for  them  on  the  same  principle  as  nursery- 
men do,  deducting  the  whole  or  part  of  the  charge,  as  they  may  execute  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  work.  The  celebrated  Mr.  Brown  acted  both  as  land- 
scape-gardener and  new  ground  workman ;  but  Mr.  Repton  only  in  the  former 
capacity. 

Some  professional  men  have  a  regular  charge  per  day  while  employed  on 
the  grounds  ;  and,  after  having  acquired  on  the  spot  all  the  information  neces- 
sary to  enable  them  to  make  such  a  plan  as  they  consider  necessary,  they  agree 
beforehand  with  the  proprietor  to  make  this  plan  for  a  certain  sum.  This  is 
a  very  commendable  mode,  as  tending  to  prevent  surprise  on  the  part  of  the 
employer,  who  may  know  nothing  of  the  usual  charges  for  plans;  and,  con- 
sequently, when  that  charge  amounts  to  more  than  he  had  any  idea  of,  very 
disagreeable  consequences  to  both  parties  must  necessarily  ensue. 

Some  landscape-gardeners,  after  charging  for  their  plans,  &c.,  undertake  to 
see  the  work  executed  under  the  direction  of  a  foreman,  either  for  so  much 
for  the  entire  work,  for  so  much  a  year  while  it  lasts,  or  for  their  usual  charge 
per  day  for  the  time  occupied  in  making  professional  visits,  while  the  work  is 
going  on,  corresponding  with  the  foreman,  examining  his  accounts,  &c.  Some, 
mstead  of  charging  a  certain  sum  per  day  for  superintending  the  execution  of 
the  work,  charge  a  per-centage  in  the  manner  of  architects;  but  this  we  consider 
an  objectionable  mode,  since  the  remuneration  bears  no  necessary  relation  to 
the  talent  employed ;  and  as  to  the  idea  of  available  responsibility,  unless  the 
professional  man  finds  actual  securities,  men  of  property,  his  individual  security 
is  of  no  practical  value.  Even  architects  are  now  very  seldom  remunerated 
by  a  per-centage,  but  generally  by  a  fixed  sum,  or  so  much  a  year  while  their 
plans  are  being  executed. 

It  has  been  objected  to  the  mode  of  charging  by  the  day,  that  it  puts  the 
professional  man  on  a  footing  with  the  common  labourer ;  and  those  landscape- 
gardeners  who  are  of  this  opinion,  when  consulted,  make  known  previously 
what  they  will  charge  for  a  professional  visit  of  a  certain  time,  including  what- 
ever sketches  they  may  make,  or  written  directions  which  they  may  prepare, 
during  that  time ;  and  if  there  should  be  any  other  plans  required  which  the 
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artist  can  do  at  home,  he  agrees  to  do  them  for  a  certain  sum.  This  mode  of 
doing  business  was  ultimately  adopted  by  the  late  eminent  Mr.  Repton,  though 
he  commencccli,  we  believe,  by  charging  by  the  day,  at  the  rate  of  five  guineas, 
with  travelling  expenses  in  a  postchaise,  taking  with  him  his  valet. 

Between  thirty  and  forty  years  ago,  the  roost  eminent  architects,  such  as 
Mr.  Nash,  Mr.  Wyatt,  &c.,  seldom  made  a  professional  visit  in  the  country 
under  a  hundred  guineas,  travelling  expenses  included  ;  while  the  charges  of 
these  gentlemen  for  plans  frequently  amounted  to  several  hundred  pounds, 
and,  we  have  heard  it  said,  occasionally  to  upwards  of  a  thousand  pounds. 
Mr.  Wyatt's  charge,  when  consulted  in  his  own  house,  we  have  heard  it  said, 
was  ten  guineas  an  hour.  Competition,  and  the  increased  value  of  money 
since  1814,  have,  however,  now  rendered  the  charges  of  architects  and  land- 
scape-gardeners much  more  moderate  than  formerly ;  greatly,  as  we  think, 
advancement  of  the  arts  which  they  profess,  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  public 
at  large. 

We  shall  conclude  this  article  by  an  extract  from  the  Suburban  Gardener^ 
and  by  one  also  from  the  Architectural  Magazine^  for  the  sake  of  showing  that 
the  above  opinions  are  not  newly  taken  up  on  our  part,  but  that  we  have  held 
them  for  seven  years;  and  also  that  they  are  held  by  others  as  well  as 
ourselves. 

"As  we  have  strongly  recommended  professional  men  to  be  consulted 
previously  not  only  to  building  and  planting,  but  even  to  purchasing  a  property 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  residence,  it  may  be  useful  to  give  some  idea  of 
the  charges  which  surveyors,  architects,  and  landscape-gardeners  make  for 
giving  their  advice.     An  opinion,  or  a  visit,  may  be  obtained  at  from  one  to 
five  guineas,  according  to  the  reputation  of  the  party  employed ;  exclusive  of 
travelling  expenses,  if  the  artist  should  be  required  to  leave  his  home  to  look 
at  the  premises.     If,  after  seeing  the  grounds,  or  the  house,  or  both,  he  finds 
it  necessary  to  make  a  written  report,  the  charge  for  that  report  would  be  one, 
two,  or  three  fees  more ;  that  is,  at  the  utmost,  from  three  to  fifteen  guineas. 
If  plans  are  to  be  made,  the  charge  will  depend  on  their  nature  and  extent ; 
always  bearing  in  mind  that  the  difierence  in  the  price  charged  for  plans  is  as 
different  as  the  price  charged  for  single  visits  ;  and  that  the  general  rule  by 
which  the  artist  charges  for  his  plans  or  his  reports  is,  the  time  which  he  is 
occupied  in  making  them.     Hence,  a  plan  or  report,  from  an  artist  whose 
charge  is  five  guineas  a  day,  would  cost  five  times  as  much  as  the  same  plan 
or  report  from  an  artist  who  charged  a  guinea  a  day.     It  was  formerly  the 
general  custom  for  architects,  and  it  is  still  so  in  a  considerable  degree,  instead 
of  charging  for  their  plans,  to  charge  a  per-centage  on  the  amount  of  the  work 
done,  as  a  remuneration  both  for  the  plans  and  for   superintending  their 
execution :  but  this  may  truly  be  called  an  absurd  mode  of  remuneration, 
since  it  implies  no  available  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  architect,  and  it 
makes  no  distinction  between  the  skill  required  for  the  designs  and  working- 
drawings  of  the  most  elaborate  mansion  or  villa,  and  the  merest  accumulation 
of  bricks  and  mortar,  in  a  manufactory  or  barracks ;  and,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  overpays  the  architect  for  a  palace  or  church,  it  does  not  pay  him  adequately 
for  a  cottage.     It  used  also  to  be  the  custom  formerly  for  the  architect  not 
only  to  receive  a  per-centage  from  his  employer,  but  also  another  per-centage 
from  the  builder,  or  the  different  tradesmen  employed  in  executing  the  work 
from  his  plans  ;  so  that,  instead  of  5  per  cent,  the  nominal  remuneration 
usually  paid  by  the  employer  to  the  architect,  he  was  often  in  the  actual  receipt 
of  10  or  15  per  cent.     These  extravagant  and  anomalous  charges  formed  one 
of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  establishment  of  large  building  companies, 
who  at  once  give  designs,  and  carry  their  plans  into  execution,  by  contract; 
not  only  without  charging  any  per-centage,  but  at  the  risk  of  loss  (which  is 
serious,  they  having  a  real  capital  to  lose),  if  they  should  have  deceived  them- 
selves in  forming  their  estimates.     The  large  sums  paid  to  architects,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  mode  of  remunerating  them  by  a  commission  on  the  amount 
of  the  work,  form  one  of  the  grand  causes  which  have  led  to  the  retardation  of 
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architecture  in  Britain.  It  has  deterred  persons  from  emplo^ng  regular  archi- 
tects, and  either  prevented  them  from  building  and  improvmg  at  all,  or  com- 
pelled them  to  have  recourse  to  builders,  carpenters,  and  pemons  of  inferior 
taste  and  knowledge.  At  the  present  time,  when  this  kind  of  monopoly  has 
been  partly  broken  up,  and  architects,  in  many  instances,  charge  by  the  day, 
or  at  so  much  per  job,  twenty  are  employed  for  one  that  was  consulted  thirty 
years  ago,  and  a  proportionate  number  of  handsome  buildings  have  been  erected 
all  over  the  country.  We  certainly  would  not  employ  a  builder  to  make  a 
design  for  anything  we  intended  to  erect,  however  eminent  he  might  be  as 
such ;  because  the  designs  from  such  a  source,  being  generally  prepared  in  a 
routine  manner  in  the  builder's  office,  are  frequently  monotonous,  and  of  little 
value  with  reference  to  the  taste  displayed.  We  would  employ  an  architect 
whom  we  believed  to  be  a  man  of  genius ;  pay  him  handsomely  for  his  designs ; 
and  have  them  carried  into  execution,  under  his  occasional  inspection,  by  a 
first-rate  builder."  {Sub.  Gard,,  p.  480.) 

"  Some  architects  deceive  their  employers,  by  making  very  pretty  and 
attractive  drawings,  and  reporting  that  the  expense  of  carrying  these  into 
execution  will  be  about  half  or  two  thirds  of  what  it  actually  turns  out  to  be. 
In  this  way  they  obtain  the  sanction  of  their  employer  to  commence  building ; 
and,  when  the  accounts  are  sent  in,  the  employer  finds  himself  involved,  too 
frequently,  in  ruinous  expenses.  The  builder,  in  such  cases,  often  gets  into 
disgrace,  and  is  either  obliged  to  commence  an  action  to  obtain  his  rights 
(because  the  architect  has  the  knavery,  in  order  to  screen  his  ignorance,  to 
say  that  the  builder's  bill  is  a  most  exorbitant  onej,  or  to  have  his  bill  cut 
down  so  low,  that  he  is  left  a  loser  instead  of  a  gainer,  after  labouring  hard  for 
twelve  or  eighteen  months.  To  remedy  this  evil,  I  would  advise  the  parties 
intending  to  build,  to  contract  with  the  architect  for  his  commission,  as  well 
as  with  the  builder  for  his  work.  This  might  be  done  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  —  If  the  architect  reports  that  the  building  will  amount  to  2000/.,  his 
commission  should  be  fixed  at  100/. ;  and,  if  the  work  exceed  five  per  cent 
beyond  his  report,  it  should  be  arranged  that  there  should  be  a  deduction 
from  his  commission  of  five  per  cent  on  the  excess  of  the  amount  beyond  the 
original  estimate.  Thus,  if  the  original  estimate  were  2000/.,  and  the  actual 
cost  2500/.,  the  commission  of  the  architect,  instead  of  being  1 25/.,  as  it  would 
be  by  the  present  custom,  would  be  only  75/. ;  whereas,  had  the  amount  been 
within  2100/.,  his  commission  would  have  been  100/.  By  thus  reducing  the 
architect's  commission,  instead  of  increasing  it,  when  the  expense  exceeds  the 
estimate,  as  is  now  the  practice,  the  temptation  to  give  in  false  estimates  would 
be  diminished ;  though  these  estimates  are  likely  to  be  often  made,  as  long  as 
the  inducement  is  so  strong  as  it  is  at  present. 

"  Another  very  paltry  trick,  common  among  some  architects,  is  their  custom 
of  exacting  from  the  builder  a  commission  for  all  works  done  under  their  direc- 
tion ;  and,  if  this  be  refused,  informing  the  builder  that  his  services  are  no 
longer  required."  {Arch.  Mag.,  vol.  i.  p.  16.) 

When  a  gentleman  has  a  dispute  with  his  builder,  and  each  party  calls  in  a 
surveyor  to  settle  the  difference  between  them,  the  usual  mode  of  proceeding 
in  London,  at  least  a  few  years  ago,  is  very  well  described  in  the  following 
passages :  — 

"  The  first  thing  I  shall  notice  is  that  disgraceful  mode  of  giving  evidence 
in  courts  of  justice,  which  has  made  the  very  name  of  a  surveyor  a  laughing- 
stock for  the  legal  profession  ;  his  evidence  in  a  court  of  law  is  looked  upon 
in  the  same  light  as  that  of  a  horse-jockey  in  a  horse  cause ;  and  can  we  be. 
surprised  at  it,  when  similar  evidence  to  the  following  is  constantly  given  ? 

•*  Plaintiff  A  and  defendant  B  are  at  issue  upon  an  account  for  works 
executed.  The  witnesses  of  A  state  that  the  work  is  done  in  a  very  superior 
manner.  One  witness  swears  that  the  work  is  fairly  worth  1,54-4/, ;  and  another 
witness,  to  support  him,  swears  the  fair  value  is  1,630/.  Then  come  the  de- 
fendant's witnesses,  who  state  that  the  work  is  very  badly  executed,  and  done 
in  a  very  improper  manner.     One  of  them  asserts  that  the  outside  value  of  the 
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Slaintiff's  work  is  930/.,  aod  another  surveyor  says  he  makes  the  value  935/. 
^ow,  what  are  the  judge  and  jury,  who  know  no  more  about  a  building  ac- 
count than  a  \i9f  of  seven  years  old,  to  do  in  such  a  case  ?  They  are  surprised 
and  astonished  that  respectable  men  can  be  so  very  wide  in  their  values  ;  and 
what  is  the  result  ?  VHiy,  they  take  the  several  amounts  as  given  in  evidence, 
add  them  together,  and  divide  the  amount  by  the  number  of  witnesses.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  result  in  the  above  case  would  be,  that  a  verdict  would  be  given 
for  1,257/. 

'*  Now,  let  architects  and  surveyors  reflect  upon  this  disgraceful  mode  of 
giving  evidence  (and  they  know  too  well  that  what  I  have  stated  is  pretty 
near  the  truth),  and  ask  themselves  whether  it  is  not  time  that  something 
should  be  done  to  redeem  the  character  of  their  profession  ? 

"  Again,  do  we  not  find  it  frequently  the  case,  that  gentlemen  have  such  an 
antipathy  to  the  name  of  a  surveyor,  that,  if  a  builder  were  to  mention  to  his 
employer  that  he  was  about  to  engage  a  surveyor  to  measure  the  works 
executed,  he  would  immediately  give  offence ;  consequently,  the  builder  is 
obliged  to  introduce  the  surveyor  into  the  building  by  stealth.  Nor  can  any 
one  be  surprised  at  it,  when  they  witness  the  extortionate  charges  made  by 
some  surveyors,  whom  I  shall  here  style  custom  surveyors.  This  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  proceed : — Two  surveyors  meet  to  make  out  an  account  of 
certain  works  done.  We  will  suppose  the  account  that  they  have  to  settle  is 
a  plumber's  bill.  The  first  article  is  18<.  per  cwt.  of  milled  lead:  the 
plumber's  surveyor  requires  25s,  per  cwt. ;  the  surveyor  for  the  opposite  party 
remonstrates,  and  points  out  to  him  that  the  prime  cost  was  \bs, ;  the  other 
replies  that  2&9,  is  the  customary  price,  and  that  he  cannot  take  less.  To 
convince  his  opponent,  he  opens  an  old  measuring-book,  and  shows  that  25s, 
have  been  charged  in  an  account  that  he  settled  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Getall, 
with  Mr.  Easy,  the  surveyor,  some  years  before ;  and  he  again  repeats,  that  it 
is  the  custom  to  charge  25«.,  and  that  he  cannot  deviate  from  it.  In  the  same 
way,  he  charges  \s,  per  foot  for  pipe  that  only  costs  4<^. ;  and  \s,  per  lb.  for 
solder  that  only  costs  5d. ;  and  so  he  goes  on,  in  the  same  ratio,  with  all  other 
articles  in  the  bill.  After  charging  so  extortionately  for  the  time  and  materials 
for  making  a  joint  to  a  pipe,  he  has  the  conscience  to  ask,  in  addition,  2s,  6d, 
for  that  joint,  though  be  cannot  tell  why  he  does  so,  except  that  it  is  the 
custom,  &c.  The  consequence  of  all  this  is,  that  the  surveyor  for  the  oppo- 
site party,  if  he  has  any  conscience,  cannot  settle  the  account,  and  it  is  referred 
to  tne  lawyers ;  it  is  then  carried  into  a  court  of  justice,  where  it  is  decided  in 
a  similar  manner  to  that  which  I  have  before  described. 

"  As  a  remedy,  1  would  recommend  every  person  intending  to  build,  to  have 
the  work  done  by  contract.     I  would  contract  even  for  a  dog-kennel. 

"  Another  great  error  in  valuing  builders'  work  is,  that  the  surveyors  too 
frequently  charge  but  one  price,  whether  the  work  be  done  well  or  ill,  and  that 
they  pay  no  regard  to  the  prime  cost,  or  to  the  mode  of  payment.  The  latter 
ought  to  be  taken  into  serious  consideration ;  for,  if  the  work  be  paid  for  as 
it  proceeds,  it  will  enable  the  builder  to  purchase  his  materials  with  cash,  and 
thus  generally  10  per  cent  cheaper  in  the  market  than  if  he  had  to  obtain 
them  on  credit.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  work  be  not  paid  for  till  some  time 
after  it  is  finished,  a  considerable  increase  ought  to  be  allowed,  for  the  dis- 
advantages of  being  obliged  to  purchase  on  credit,  and  for  the  use  of  the  ready 
money  necessarily  laid  out  in  v/orkmen's  wages.  Something,  also,  should  be 
allowed  for  risk,  as  builders  are  liable  to  have  bad  debts  as  well  as  other 
tradesmen."  (Arch,  Mag,,  vol.  i.  p.  15.) 

The  great  object  which  we  have  in  view  in  preparing  this  article  is,  if  pos- 
sible, to  prevent  disputes  between  landscape-gardeners  and  their  employers. 
For  this  purpose  we  have  stated  the  various  modes  in  which  charges  are  made ; 
and,  in  conclusion,  we  think  that,  in  general,  a  fixed  charge  per  day,  and  a 
previous  agreement  for  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  the  plans,  estimates,  reports, 
&c.,  in  every  particular  case,  are  likely  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  to  both 
parties. 
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Art.  III.     On  acclimatising  Plants  in  British  Gardens. 

By  N.  M.  T. 

The  accounts  of  the  half-hardy  plants  that  have  been  killed  by 
the  severity  of  last  winter  are  so  contradictory,  that  I  question 
whether  they  have  advanced  our  knowledge  a  single  step,  as  to 
the  grand  question  of  acclimatising.  But  they  prove,  however 
reluctant  we  may  be  to  admit  the  fact,  that  all  our  p&st  endea- 
vours have  availed  us  nothing.  And  now  that  we  are  compelled 
to  make  a  fresh  start,  it  is  a  fit  opportunity  to  adopt  some  principle 
as  a  guide  to  our  operations;  as  the  worst  principle,  so  adopted, 
cannot  produce  more  unsatisfactory  results  than  the  number- 
less systems  that  have  been  so  completely  swept  away*  As 
past  events  have  so  fully  verified  the  opinions  I  previously  ex- 
pressed, regarding  the  protection  generally  afforded  to  such 
plants,  &C.9  I  beg  to  offer  a  few  farther  remarks  upon  the  subject. 
From  the  ample  accounts  alluded  to,  it  appears  that  plants 
growing  in  poor  soil,  and  the  most  exposed  situations,  have  in- 
variably suffered  less  than  those  growing  in  the  most  sheltered 
places;  and  that  plants  protected  have  been  killed,  while  the 
exposed  ones  remained  unhurt.  These  facts  may  be  at  variance 
with  most  of  our  preconceived  notions,  but  are  important,  as  they 
point  to  the  rest  of  the  evil :  for,  if  the  same  cause  produce  dif- 
ferent effects  in  plants  of  the  same  species,  it  is  evident  that  the 
cause  of  the  difference  must  exist  in  the  plants  themselves. 
Plants  have  stood  best  in  exposed  situations ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  they  prefer  such  situations,  or  that  they  would  have 
suffered  more  had  the  cold  been  less :  on  the  contrary,  had  the 
plant  sheltered  been  in  the  same  condition  as  the  one  exposed, 
it  would  undoubtedly  have  suffered  less  than  the  one  exposed ; 
and,  although  premature  covering  be  the  certain  cause  of  death, 
still  nothing  can  be  more  beneficial  when  not  applied  until 
wanted. 

Professors  disagree  about  the  method  by  which  frost  causes 
the  death  of  plants ;  and,  as  I  cannot  enter  scientifically  upon 
the  subject,  I  am  compelled  to  adopt  the  maxim,  that  ^^  seeing  is 
believing,"  and  shall  presume  that  death  is  caused  by  a  mere 
mechanical  operation.  Every  one  knows  that  receptacles  filled 
with  matter  must  become  lacerated,  should  the  matter  they  con- 
tain be  expanded  beyond  their  powers  of  expansion  or  resistance. 
This  is  an  incontrovertible  law;  and  that  plants  are  subject  to  it, 
and  that  many  of  them  are  so  destroyed,  we  have  abundant  proof; 
nor  is  it  sufficient  reason  to  assign  a  different  mode  of  attack  in 
other  cases,  merely  because  the  operation  is  carried  on  upon  a 
scale  too  minute  for  our  perception.  This  being  assumed  as 
fact,  it  follows  that  the  hardiness  of  any  plant  depends  entirely 
upon  the  quantity  of  sap  that  it  contains,   and  on  the  resistance 
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that  it  is  capable  of  offering  at  the  time  of  the  matter  contained 
in  it  becoming  frozen.  Hence  it  follows,  that  a  plant  in  a  grow- 
ing state,  with  its  tissue  fully  distended,  must  be  a  certain 
victim,  however  hardy  its  nature ;  while  one  more  tender,  in  a 
dormant  state,  or  with  its  juices  drained,  will  resist  an  unexpected 
degree  of  cold.  This  satisfactorily  explains  the  otherwise  inex- 
plicable escapes  that  plants  sometimes  experience ;  and  perfectly 
accounts  for  the  little  dependence  that  can  be  placed  upon  ori- 
ginal climate.  This  principle  of  reducing  the  sap  of  plants  is 
neither  understood  nor  acknowledged  by  many  gardeners,  who, 
nevertheless,  without  knowing  what  they  are  doing,  give  their 
cabbages  the  full  benefit  of  it.  Many  valuable  varieties  of  the 
^rassica  tribe  cannot  stand  our  winters,  until  they  have  been  laid, 
as  the  operation  of  disrooting  is  termed;  or  until  their  roots 
have  been  cut,  the  supply  of  sap  shortened,  and  the  juices  of  the 
plant  wasted  by  respiration,  until  it  becomes  flaccid,  retaining 
enough  to  support  life,  but  not  enough,  when  expanded,  to  de- 
stroy it. 

This  is  a  very  simple  operation,  and  may  be  considered  a 
very  unmeaning  example  in  the  present  case;  but  simple  as  the 
operation  is,  or  whatever  may  be  the  reasons  assigned  for  its 
performance,  the  result  is  most  important;  as,  by  it  were  a  single 
stroke  of  the  spade,  a  tender,  or  at  least  a  very  doubtful,  plant 
has  been  rendered  perfectly  hardy.  And  why  should  a  practice 
so  satisfactory  in  its  results  be  confined  to  a  single  tribe,  when 
its  influence  may  reasonably  be  supposed  to  extend  to  the  whole 
vegetable  creation  ?  That  its  influence  does  extend  to  many 
others  we  have  abundant  proof,  as  growing  plants  in  poor  soil, 
keeping  others  extremely  dry,  and  many  other  expedients  that 
we  resort  to,  to  produce  the  same  effect,  are  mere  modifications 
of  the  same  system. 

All  these  expedients  tend  to  the  reduction  of  the  sap ;  and, 
according  as  we  succeed  in  effecting  this,  so  are  our  endeavours 
crowned  with  success.  The  plant  growing  in  poor  soil  is  not 
actually  disrooted ;  the  scanty  supply  its  site  at  all  times  affords 
renders  this  operation  unnecessary,  and  perhaps  unbearable ;  it 
naturally  produces  scanty,  elastic,  and  comparatively  sapless 
roots,  while  it  offers  no  inducement  to  luxuriant  growth,  or  pre- 
mature vegetation ;  the  bane  of  most  turned  out  exotics.  Dis- 
rooting plants  placed  in  more  favoured  circumstances  would  cause 
them  to  produce  fibre,  possessing  ah  the  requisite  qualities,  and  fit 
to  commence  their  growth  at  the  proper  season.  In  short,  we 
should  have -plants  capable  of  all  the  endurance  of  the  former, 
and  enjoying  all  the  benefits  of  the  latter  situation.  To  what 
extent  disrooting  may  be  carried,  at  what  time  performed,  and 
how  far  exotics  are  to  be  benefited  by  it,  can  only  be  ascertained 
by  experience;  but  it  may  be  presumed  that  it. ought  always  to 
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be  done  in  time  to  prevent  the  plants  from  growiiig  in  winter, 
and  to  reduce  them  to  the  lowest  state,  consistent  with  their 
safety,  before  the  commencement  of  frost 

Upon  this  power  of  conforming  themselves  to  the  seasons 
must,  in  a  great  measure,  depend  the  hardiness  of  ail  kinds  of 
plants.  Many,  even  natives  of  our  own  hills,  owe  their  safety 
entirely  to  the  absence  of  sap  at  such  a  season;  if  forced  un- 
seasonably into  leaf,  and  exposed,  they  would  be  found  as  sus- 
ceptible of  injury  as  the  tenderest  exotics.  Escape,  in  such  a 
condition,  is,  in  fact,  an  impossibility,  and  would  be  a  direct  vio- 
lation of  infrangible  laws,  to  which  even  the  monarch  of  the 
wood  (when  caught  in  this  condition)  has  been  compelled  to  bow 
his  head  in  submission. 

How  unreasonable,  then,  to  suppose  exotics  capable  of  offering 
effectual  resistance,  placed  in  the  very  same  circumstances  !  Ab- 
surd as  this  proposal  may  appear,  as  it  can  hardly  be  said  to 
cause  either  extra  trouble  or  expense,  I  hope  that  all  of  your 
readers  who  feel  interested  in  the  subject  will  give  it  a  trial ;  the 
result  of  the  experiment  will  soon  be  ascertained  ;  and,  if  by  it 
one  degree  of  hardihood  is  obtained,  it  will  amply  repay  the  ex- 
perimenter, whose  only  care  must  be  to  train  his  plants  into  a 
proper  condition  to  bear  cold,  and  not  to  apply  any  covering  till 
it  is  wanted. 

When  speaking  of  covering,  I  cannot  help  remarking  that 
many  fine  specimens  in  the  superb  American  ground  of  the 
Venerable  Archdeacon  Croft,  at  Saltwood,  near  Hythe,  are 
covered  with  a  sort  of  baskets  that  I  consider  superior  to  those 
figured  in  p.  44.  Their  superiority  consists  in  the  top  part  being 
made  to  take  off  like  the  top  of  a  hand-glass  ;  the  tops  are  thus 
removed  in  fine  weather,  to  admit  plenty  of  light  and  air.  They 
are  formed  of  the  same  materials  as  those  figured,  and  were  con- 
structed under  the  directions  of  Mr.  Acombs,  gardener  to  the 
archdeacon.  These  are  probably  the  very  best  sort  of  covering 
in  present  use ;  and  as  shelters  from  the  wind,  or  protectors  in 
spring,  they  are  all  that  can  be  wished :  but  winter  covers  for 
plants  can  never  be  of  service,  unless  they  defend  them  from  rain« 
This  the  variableness  of  our  climate  renders  imperatively  neces- 
sary. The  night  of  the  29th  January,  when  rain  fell  in  torrents, 
and  in  a  few  hours  the  temperature  was  reduced  to  20°,  is  a 
striking  example  of  this  necessity.  Plants  in  this  case,  fully  ex- 
posed, might  have  the  wet  shaken  from  them,  but  those  covered 
must  have  been  encased  in  ice.  Snow,  too,  lodges  upon  them, 
and  melts  in  sunshine,  while  the  interior  is  freezing;  and,  under 
such  circumstances,  the  plants  that  we  suppose  to  be  enjoying 
protection  are  being  watered  overhead.  Hence,  if  the  movable 
tops  of  these  baskets  were  covered  with  any  cheap  waterproof 
material,  or  formed  of  boards,  tin,  or  zinc,  they  would  be  incom- 
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parably  better  suited  to  the  purpose.  Among  the  many  proofs 
of  the  injurious  tendency  of  covers,  in  their  present  state,  I  may 
mention  a  fine  plant  of  the  iZhododdndron  SmithiV,  in  the  col- 
lection above  named,  that  was  killed  to  the  ground;  while  a  layet^ 
that  could  not  be  included  in  the  basket^  had  not  a  leaf  injured. 

This  case  might  also  be  adduced  as  an  example  in  favour  of 
the  system  I  have  advocated  in  this  paper,  if  we  suppose  that  the 
covering  drew  an  undue  share  of  sap  into  the  part  covered, 
leaving  the  layer  a  scanty  supply,  and  consequently  better  able 
to  resist  the  cold. 

Folkstone,  Feb.  I.  1839. 


Art.  IV.     On  the  Use  of  a  new  Kind  of  Wire  Netting,  for  various 
Purposes,  in  Gardening  and  Planting,  8^c,     By  S.  T. 

Some  time  after  the  completion  of  my  garden,  I  was  grievously 
annoyed  by  hares  and  rabbits,  sad  enemies,  as  you  are  aware,  to 
flowers  and  young  plants  in  general.     They  began  to  bark  my 
apple  trees,  and  I  barked  at  them  in  return,  but  the  deuce  a  bit 
could  I  bite.     At  last  chance  threw  in  my  way  a  piece  of  wire 
netting ;  and  by  and  with  the  assistance  of  a  friend  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  SwafFham,  who  for  the  last  ten  years  has  made  and 
used  them  for  sheepfolds  (he  has  1000  yards  in  constant  use),  I 
have  put  my  gardener  in  the  way  of  manufacturing  them ;  and  it 
enables  his  family  at  all  times,  and  himself  at  an  ^<  orra  hour," 
when  work  is  dead,  as  in  sharp  frosts  or  deep  snows,  to  turn 
many  an  hour  to  good  account,  which  would  otherwise  be  un- 
employed, or  at  all  events  not  profitably  employed.     To  return 
to  my  garden.      It  is  surrounded  by  a  clipped  whitethorn  fence, 
not  game-proof,  as  you  may  suppose ;  especially  when  I  tell  you 
it  is  weak  in  places.     On  the  outside  of  this  fence  I  have  hung 
my  wire  net ;  and  though  two  years  have  elapsed,  and  we  have 
had  some  tolerably  sharp  weather,  I  have  never  been  troubled 
with  either  hare  or  rabbit  since.      But  how  does  it  look  ?  you 
will  ask.     It  does  not  look  at  all ;  for  you  may  stand  within  two 
yards  of  it,  and  no  one,  that  was  not  in  the  secret,  could  tell  that 
there  was  any  other  than  the  whitethorn  fence.     I  clip  over  it, 
and  there  it  remains  in  the  hedge,  as  effectually  guarding  against 
depredation  as  if  it  were  a  clumsy  unsightly  wall.     Observe,  I 
took  care  to  peg  it  carefully  down  to  the  bank ;  and  well,  I 
must  needs  say,  it  answers  the  purpose.     The  dimensions  of  this 
net  are  as  follows:  21  in.  deep,  and  each  mesh  rather  more  than 
2^  in.  square  —  say,  8  meshes  in  the  21  in.     Several,  who  saw 
it  before  it  was  put  down,  expressed  doubts  as  to  whether  young 
rabbits  would  not  make  their  way  through.     For  my  own  part, 
I  had  no  fears  on  the  subject,  and  the  result  has  proved  I  was 
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correct.  Still,  as  it  might  be  wanted  where  the  live  fence  was 
not  quite  so  good,  even,  as  my  own,  or  perhaps  where  there  was  no 
live  fence  at  all  to  attach  it  to,  I  was  resolved  henceforward  to 
go  on  the  safe  side,  and  make  the  future  garden  nets  24>  in. 
deep,  and  10  meshes  in  that  space,  instead  of  8  meshes  in  21  in. 
of  depth.  I  send  them  out  ready  oiled  and  painted ;  for  which  I 
have  a  machine,  which  performs  that  operation  very  effectually 
and  expeditiously;  and,  as  employment  is  the  principal  object, 
the  very  lowest  price  is  put  on  them.  The  first  opportunity  I 
have,  I  will  send  you,  by  way  of  specimen,  a  yard  of  each  size 
we  have  hitherto  made.  Another  sort  we  furnish  is  the  sheep- 
fold  net,  a  most  useful  article  in  any  situation,  but  particularly  in 
a  game  country,  where  they  are  infinitely  preferable  to  the  tar- 
rope  nets  so  much  in  vogue  of  late  years.  The  objection  to  these 
latter  is,  their  liability  to  decay ;  but,  long  before  this  takes  place, 
to  destruction  from  gnawing  by  hares.  There  is  something  in  the 
wire  nets,  be  the  meshes  as  large  as  they  may,  which  neither  hares 
nor  rabbits  like  to  venture  near :  I  suppose  they  appear  to  them 
too  much  like  traps  or  snares.  The  sheep  nets  are  of  a  stouter  wire 
than  those  for  gardens,  3  ft.  deep,  and  4^  in.  square  in  the  meshes, 
or  8  meshes  in  the  depth.  The  cost  is  little  more  than  common 
wattled  hurdles;  their  duration,  with  care,  I  cannot  speak  to,  but 
it  must  be  very  long.  I  can  speak  to  ten  years'  constant  wear ; 
at  the  end  of  which,  with  a  little  repairing,  and  fresh  oiling,  they 
have  been,  for  aught  I  know,  as  good  as  ever.  See  how  readily  a 
fold  is  shifted  !  The  nets  are  made  in  SO-yards  lengths :  each 
length,  as  taken  up,  is  wound  on  a  fold-stake,  and  carried  with 
the  greatest  ease  on  the  back  either  of  the  shepherd  or  his  page  ; 
for  it  is  proper  to  note  that  the  wire,  having  been  well  annealed, 
is  exceedingly  pliable,  and  by  so  much  the  more  durable. 

There  is  another  species  of  netting  for  gardens,  to  which  I 
have  lately  been  turning  my  attention,  the  meshes  of  which  are 
9  in.  square,  and  of  thicker  wire  still :  I  use  it  wherever  I  want 
an  invisible  fence  against  dogs,  to  prevent  them  running  over 
flower  borders,  for  instance.  But  there  is  another  purpose  to 
which  I  am  about  to  apply  it,  and  where,  it  strikes  me,  I  shall  find 
it  very  useful — in  the  training  of  espalier  fruit  trees.  Of  course, 
my  stakes  must  be  tolerably  stout,  and  perhaps  thickly  set :  this 
time  will  determine.  I  will  give  you  the  results,  you  need  not 
fear,  most  faithfully  and  impartially.  What  do  you  think  of 
some  such  contrivance  in  lieu  of  sticks  for  peas?  I  like  peas 
well  enough,  but  the  litter  and  mess  they  make  I  do  abominate ; 
not  to  mention  the  unsightliness  of  their  appearance  whilst 
growing.  Besides,  where  I  live,  pea-sticks  are  by  no  means  easy 
to  meet  with.  I  think  I  shall  try  a  row  or  two  with  the  large 
net. 

Stoke  Ferry y  Norjblk^  March  4.  18S9. 
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Art.  V.    Pines  found  in  the  Taurian  Caucasus,     By  C.  Stevens. 

[Translated  from  the  '*  Bulletin  de  la  Soci^te  Imperiale  des  Naturalistes  de 

Moscou."     An  1838.] 

In  the  Flora  Taurico^Caucasica  are  enumerated  four  species  of 
Pinus,  viz.  Pinus  sylv^stris,  P.  Laricio  (which  the  author  at  first 
considered  to  be  P.  halep6nsis),  P.  Pfcea,  and  P.  orientalis. 
The  researches  of  Sovitz,  Nordmann,  and  Wittmann  have  since 
made  us  acquainted  with  many  other  forms ;  but  amongst  these 
I  can  discover  only  two  species,  the  remainder  appearing  to  me 
to  be  varieties. 

The  genus  Plnus  should,  I  think,  be  retained  entire,  as  ori- 
ginally proposed  by  Linnaeus :  for  the  characters  by  which  Tour- 
nefort,  and  many  others  after  him,  and  lately  Link,  distinguish 
Pinus,  -4'bies,  Picea,  and  Z^arix,  although  very  convenient  for 
the  separation  of  cognate  species,  are  totally  insufficient  for  the 
constitution  of  genera.  The  strobile  of  the  A%\es  Link  [Picea 
Arb.  BriLI^  in  which  the  scales  are  deciduous,  closely  resembles 
that  of  the  Picea  [^^bies  Arb,  Brit.']^  in  which  they  are  per- 
sistent ;  nor  do  those  of  Z«arix  differ  from  this  last,  though  Xarix 
rather  resembles  Pinus  in  its  grouped  leaves.  Their  generic 
affinity  is  further  demonstrated  by  the  grafting  of  P.  C^drus, 
which  Pott  (Du  Roiy  Baumzucht^  2.  124.)  found  to  succeed  on 
^^bies  and  Picea,  and  which  I  have  myself  seen  successful  in 
the  Nikita  Garden  on  P.  ta&rica  mihi.  True  distinctions  are  to 
be  sought  in  the  nuts  themselves ;  but  these,  although  they  vary 
in  different  species,  do  not  afford  generic  characters.  For  the 
division  of  the  genus,  the  best  characters  are  those  proposed  by 
Link. 

I.  y^^iES  Link.  [Picea  Arb.  Brit.']    Leaves  flat,  solitary. 

1.  Vtniis  Ficea  L.  Leaves  solitary,  in  double  series,  two-rowed. 
Strobiles  erect,  subcylindrical ;  scales  orbiculately  obovate ; 
bracteas  nearly  as  long  as  the  scales,  acute. 

The  author  of  the  Flora  Taurico-Caucasica  merely  states  that  it 
is  found  in  the  upper  forests  of  the  Caucasus,  without  indicating  a 
specific  locality.  Sovitz  sent  me  branchlets  from  the  summit  of 
Adshar,  above  Guriel ;  where,  also,  Nordmann  saw  it.  Tourne- 
fort  observed  it,  long  ago,  above  Trapezas.  My  branchlets, 
which  were  without  flowers  or  fruit,  very  much  resemble  those 
of  Pinus  Picea  of  Europe,  except  that  they  are  smooth,  whilst 
the  latter  are  uniformly  pubescent :  whence  I  suspect  that  it  is  a 
distinct  species,  and  should  be  called  P.  leioclada,  although 
Tournefort  expressly  says  that  it  differs  in  no  respect  from  that 
of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees. 

As  my  European  specimens  want  the  strobiles,  I  have  adopted 
the  character  of  Link,  in  the  Linncea  Liter. ^  Ber.  1833,  p.  SB. 
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It  is  really  wonderful  how  much  authors  differ  in  their  descrip- 
tions of  the  scales  and  bracts  of  strobiles.  Tournefort  {Insi.f 
t  35S,)  states  that  the  bract  equals  the  scale  in  length,  and  has  a 
rather  obtuse  recurved  point.  Du  Roi  (Harbk.  wilde  Baufnz,f 
2.  135.)  says  that  a  slender  point  descends  from  the  middle  of  a 
dark-coloured,  dry,  toothed  tubercle  (Erhabenheit).  This  point 
Reichenbach  (Flor,  Germ,  excurs.  n.  963.)  and  Richard,  jun., 
[Diet,  Class.  Sc»  Nat,  U  5.  p.  153.)  ascribe  to  the  scale  itself. 
De  Candolle,  citing  Gsertner,  affirms  the  bracts  to  be  altogether 
absent,  hastily  contounding  it  with  P.  ^^bies  L,    Link  [Linncea^ 

1.  c.)  states  that  the  bract  equals  the  scale  in  length ;  while  Le- 
debour  {Fl*  AlL^  4.  202.)  says  that  it  is  longer,  but  is  silent  as  to 
its  form,  though  he  accurately  describes  that  of  the  other  species. 
On  account  of  this  obscurity,  the  diagnosis  of  the  following 
species  may  not  be  correct  as  to  the  bractea.  I  may  further  add, 
that  the  figure  in  Lamarck's  EncycL  IIL  Gen.y  t.  785.  g,  is  the 
cone  of  P.  -4^bies  Z.,  and  not  of  P.  Picea,  for  which  it  has  been 
cited  by  Poiret  {Ena/c.  v.  Sapin). 

The  name  of  ^^bies  excelsa  has  been  infelicitously  given  to 
this  species  by  Link ;  Lamarck,  Richard,  and  De  CandoUe 
having  previously  adopted  it  for  the  Plnus  ^''bies  £.,  P.  vulgslris 
Link.  It  would  have  been  far  better  to  retain  the  name  of 
^bies  Picea  now  given  by  others  to  this  of  ours,  than  to  open  a 
door  to  new  errors  and  intricate  synonymy. 

2.  Vlnus  NordmanmhiR  mihi.     Leaves  solitary,  curved  upwards, 

of  unequal  length.  Strobiles  erect,  ovate ;  scales  very  ob- 
tuse ;  bracts  cuneate,  with  the  apex  reflexed,  obcordate, 
long-mucronate,  incumbent  on  the  lower  scale.  (J^.  43.) 

Discovered  by  Nordmann,  on  the  summit  of  Adshar,  above 
Gnriel,  towards  the  sources  of  the  Kur,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nataneb,  at  the  height  of  6000  ft.  Wittmann,  now  gardener  at 
Odessa,  observed  it  on  the  southern  declivity  of  the  mountains 
between  Cartalin  and  Achalzich,  about  Azchur,  as  far  up  as  the 
alpine  region,  growing  amongst  ^^bies  orientalis.  He  has  trans- 
mitted specimens  to  me,  with  the  following  remarks :  —  "  This  is 
a  still  finer  tree  than  the  preceding  (P.  arg^ntea,  infra).  Its 
trunk  is  exceedingly  straight,  and  above  80  ft.  high;  it  is  3  ft.  in 
diameter,  with  the  smooth  bark  of  P.  ^Iba.  The  branches  are 
dense,  about  2  in.  scarcely  ever  3  in.  thick,  and  regularly  dis- 
posed ;  the  lower  horizontal,  the  upper  springing  at  a  more  acute 
angle.  At  from  14  to  17  years  old  it  begins  to  bear  fruit  at  top. 
When  full-grown,  the  whole  crown  is  covered,  from  a  fourth 
part  of  its  height,  with  large,  conical,  erect  strobiles,  solitary,  or 
in  twos  or  threes,  and  covered  with  a  resinous  exudation.  The 
seeds  ripen  about  the  end  of  September,  when  they  immediately 
fall  off  with  the  scales,  the  axis  often  remaining  for  the  whole 
•   Vol.  XV. -.No.  110.  b 
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year.     The  wood  is  hardelr  than  that  of  P.  orient^lis,  and  is  not 
so  much  corroded  by  larvae." 

A  truly  beautiful  tree,  from  its  very  silvery  leaves,  and  its 
abundant  strobiles.  The  branchlets  resemble  those  of  P.  bal- 
sikmea,  and  are  covered  with  rough  dark-coloured  down.  The 
leaves  are  linear,  |  lin.  broad,  and  about  1  in.  long,  with  the 
point  slightly  emarginate ;  above,  pale  yellowish  green,  chan- 
nelled ;  below,  with  a  silvery  glaucous  line  on  each  side  of  the 
midrib,  equal  in  breadth  to  the  keel  and  thickened  margins. 
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They  are  in  two  rows,  as  in  P.  Picea,  but  longer ;  are  more  or 
less  twisted  at  the  base ;  have  their  points  incurved ;  and  are 
nearly  equal.  The  male  catkins  I  have  not  seen.  The  female 
strobiles  are  sessile,  or  on  very  short  peduncles,  erect,  5  in.  long, 
and  2^  in.  in  diameter.  Rachis  2  or  3  lines  thick,  gradually  at- 
tenuated, ligneous,  rough  with  tubercles  spirally  disposed  for  the 
insertion  of  the  scales.  There  are  12 — IS  of  these  spiral  lines, 
each  containing  8  tubercles  in  its  circumvolution,  making  a  total 
of  about  100  florets  or  200  seeds  in  each  strobile.  Scales  closely 
adpressed :  superior  (Jig.  43.  a,  c)  cup-shaped,  narrow  at  the 
base  for  about  2  lines  in  length,  then  suddenly  dilated  into  a 
lamina,  at  first  straight  and  of  3  lines  broad,  afterwards  greatly 
expanded,  somewhat  recurved,  and  nearly  1^  in.  in  breadth, 
which  is  also  the  length  of  the  scale  itself;  inferior  {Jig.  43.  A,  d) 
much  shorter,  lamina  with  a  subreniform  base,  triangularly  cre- 
nate.  Lateral  margins  of  the  lamina  eroded,  dentate,  upper  entire; 
inner  surface  slightly  keeled,  outer  §mooth.  Bract  adnate  to  the 
narrow  base  of  the  scale,  then  free,  about  a  line  broad  at  the 
middle,  spreading  by  degrees  into  a  lamina,  rarely  ovate,  often 
cordate,  reflexed  at  the  apex,  and  incumbent  on  the  lower  scale; 
mucro  1^  line  long;  lamina  equal  to  the  scale  in  length.  Nuts 
two,  triangular  ovate,  1^  line  long,  above  a  little  broader, 
smooth ;  wing  obliquely  expanded  by  degrees  to  |  in.  in  length 
and  breadth,  membranous;  inner  margin  straight,  and  close  to 
the  other  wing  {^g.  43.  c). 

This  species  is  sufficiently  distinguished  from  P.  bals^mea  and 
j4^bies  sibirica  {Ledeb.  FL  alL^  4.  202.),  by  the  size  of  the  stro- 
bile, and  long  reflexed  point  of  the  bractea ;  and  it  differs  still 
more  from  P.  Picea  L.  in  the  shape  of  the  bract  and  its  upward- 
curved  leaves.  I  have  named  it  in  honour  of  M.  Nordmann, 
professor  at  Odessa,  who  made  a  dangerous  journey  into  Colchis, 
in  1836, 

II.  Pi'cEA  Link.  lA^hies  Arb.  Brit.2     Leaves  solitary,  subqua-^ 

drangulan 

3.  P.  orientdlis  L.  Leaves  solitary,  subquadrangular.  Strobiles 
cylindrical;  scales  broader  than  long,  rhomboid-ovate^ 
rounded  at  the  apex,  subentire* 

I  found  this  species  in  1 805,  on  the  loftiest  mountains  of  Ime^ 
retia.  Nordmann  saw  it  frequently  in  Upper  Mingrelia,  espe- 
cially in  the  neighbourhood  of  churches,  and  forming  whole 
forests  between  Guriel  and  the  Adshar  Mountains. 

A  lofty  tree.  Leaves  half  as  long  as  those  of  P.  ^^bies,  and 
like  them  quadrangular,  acute  but  not  pungent;  neither  are  they 
2-rowed,  as  Tournefort  states,  but  cover  the  branches  on  aU 
sides,  as  in  ^^bies.     Strobiles  3  in.  long,  subcylindrical ;  scales 
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more  laxly  imbricated  as  the  seeds  ripen,  inferior  broadly 
rounded,  superior  somewhat  acute^  with  a  few  minute  denticu- 
lations,  sometimes  without  any. 

Neither  i^nus  ^bies  L,f  nor  Picea  vulgaris  Link^  has  been 
found  in  the  Caucasus ;  nor  has  any  species  of  Xarix  yet  been 
discovered. 

III.  PiVus  Link.  [Plnus  Arb.  Brit,']     Leaves  in  twos,  threes, 

or  fives.     Scales  thickened  at  the  tip.  ^ 

4.  P.  maritima  Lamb,  (not  Link).  [P.  halep^nsis  Arb.  Brit."] 
Leaves  in  pairs.  Strobiles  conic,  on  short  footstalks ;  scales 
at  the  lower  part  obtuse,  towards  the  top  mucronate,  de- 
pressed at  the  back,  and  without  a  longitudinal  keel. 

.  On  the  shores  of  Abshasia,  around  Pezundan,  the  ancient 
Pity  us ;  from  which  circumstance,  formerly,  when  I  thought  it  a 
distinct  species,  I  named  it  P.  pityusa.  [See  p.  ISO-]  I  received 
branches  with  strobiles,  many  years  ago,  from  Admiral  Greig, 
then  commanding  the  Russian  fleet  in  the  Euxine ;  and  subse- 
quently from  Surgeon  Iljin. 

This  species  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  others,  by  its 
scales  not  being  tuberculated  on  the  back,  but  having  an  im- 
pressed pit  in  the  middle.  I  refer  it  to  P.  maritima  (P.  hale- 
pensis  Dec,  Bertol,\  although  in  some  particulars  they  seem  to 
differ.  Leaves  sometimes  occur  shorter  and  thinner  than  I  have 
ever  met  with  in  P.  maiitima,  scarcely  2  in.  long ;  whilst  other 
branches  bear  leaves  so  like  those  of  P.  monspeliensis  Salzmann 
(which  is  a  variety  of  P.  maritima),  that  you  would  scarcely 
believe  them  the  produce  of  one  tree.  It  also  agrees  with  the 
French  tree  in  size  of  cone,  and  general  form  of  scales;  but  in 
our  specimen  the  upper  scales  are  acute,  and  even  mucronate, 
which  I  have  never  seen  in  P.  maritima,  nor  has  it  been  observed 
by  any  author,  to  my  knowledge.  The  lowest  scales  have  an 
epical  orbiculate  disk,  with  a  round  depression  in  the  middle; 
the  next  have  a  trapezoidal  apex,  but  still  obtuse,  and  a  medial 
transverse  keel,  twice  or  thrice  the  length  of  the  disk,  in  a  trans- 
verse oval  pit ;  presently  the  apex  becomes  smaller  and  mucro- 
nate, often  pungent ;  the  keel  also  is  conspicuous  in  the  pit ;  and 
at  last  scarcely  broader  than  long,  with  a  smaller  point,  and  a 
slightly  elevated,  transverse  keel  on  each  side  of  the  pit. 
>  I  dare  not  cite  any  from  Link  (Linncea^  Litt,  Ber.j  18S3, 
p.  33.  &c.):  9.  P.  halep^nsis  agrees  in  other  respects,  but  differs 
very  much  in  the  tuberculated  back  of  the  scale ;  10.  P.  mari- 
tima differs  .in  the  transverse  keel  of  the  scale  being  obliterated, 
whilst  in  oiirs  it  is  very  conspicuous;  the  rest  are  still  more  dis- 
similar. From  a  specimen,  but  without  fruit,  given  me  by  Bil- 
lardiere,  T  doubt  the  identity  of  the  Syrian  tree  with  the  French 
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one,  and  therefore  think  the  name  of  P.  maritima  should  be  pre-, 
served  to  the  present  species. 

5.  P.  Lancio,  Leaves  in  pairs,  rigid,  and  longer  than  the  sub- 

duplex  strobile.  Strobiles  conical,  sessile ;  scales  with  an 
obtuse  longitudinal  keel,  and  a  transverse  acute  one  in  the 
middle  of  the  umbilicus,  terminating  in  a  mucro. 

This  species  constitutes  forests  on  the  western  summit  of 
Tauria,  sometimes  descending  even  to  the  shore,  but  never, 
passing  over  to  the  northern  declivity.  I  have  also  received  it 
from  Gelintschik,  a  port  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Black  Sea, 
100  leagues  from  the  mouths  of  the  Hypanis.  The  branches  from 
Iberia,  recorded  in  the  Flora  Taurico^Caucasica^  d.  627*,  I  believe 
to  belong  to  P.  sylv^stris. 

Marschall  von  Bieberstein  has  rightly  distinguished  this  from 
the  preceding,  considering  it  to  be  P.  Laricio ;  nor  do  I  think  it 
any  other,  from  comparing  specimens  from  Corsica  and  the  Paris 
Garden.  Link  {Linnaa,  1.  c)  says  that  P.  Pallasfdno,  which  is 
the  P.  taiirica  Lamb.,  differs  but  little  from  his  P.  /^naster ;  but 
this,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  same  with  P.  Laricio.  But  I  do  not 
think  P.  nigra  Link  (P.  Pinaster  Sckuli,,  P.  austriaca  TrattJ) 
another  species;  for  the  slightest  differences  in  the  shield  of  the 
scales,  and  the  wings  of  the  seed,  in  a  genus  so  variable,  are  not. 
sufficient  to  separate  species. 

In  ours  the  wing  of  the  seed  is  nearly  an  inch  long,  below  the. 
middle  a  third  of  an  inch  broad;  the  apex  is  sharpish,  and 
nearly  equally  marked  with  ferruginous  dew,  and  not,  as  in  P. 
sylv^stris,  quite  transparent  between  the  brown  bundles  of  nerves. 

6.  P.  sylvestris.     Leaves  in  pairs,  nearly  as  long  as  the  ovate- 

conic  short-peduncled  strobile.  Scales  with  a  prominent 
dorsal  tubercle,  oflen  hooked  backwards.  ,     . 

Rare  on  both  declivities  of  the  Taurian  Mountains,  occupying 
only  the  highest  regions ;  in  Imeretia  and  the  peak  of  Adshar, 
towards  the  sources  of  the  Kur,  sufficiently  freqnent ;  in  Central 
Caucasus  it  here  and  there  forms  forests,  while  it  is  altogether 
wanting  towards  the  east. 

It  occurs  in  Tauria  with  slenderer  and  thicker  leaves,  with 
subrotund  very  short-ped uncled  strobiles,  and  others  long-conic; 
and  with  sharpish  scales,  the  middle  ones  with  a  scarcely  pro- 
minent tubercle,  the  lowest  a  little,  but  still  evidently,  recurved. 
This  is  nearly  Ledebour's  description  of  P.  sylvestris  /3  sibirica 
(FL  Alt,,  4.  199.).  I  have  a  specimen  from  Iberia,  with  the 
peduncle  a  very  little  longer,  and  all  the  scales  with  a  little 
straight  tubercle.  Branchlets  from  the  sub-alpine  regions  on 
the  Terek,  between  Casbek  and  Kobi,  bear  broader  leaves,  with 
a  more  rigid  and  pungent  apex,  a  shorter-peduncled  strobile, 
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and  scales  with  larger  tubercles,  the  lower  with  very  prominent^ 
recurved,  obtuse  mammills,  exactly  like  P*  uncin^ta  gdllica. 
Wittmann  bi^ought  one  perfectly  similar  from  Lasistan.  I  con* 
sider  all  these  to  be  the  same  species,  although  described  by 
authors  under  various  names;  for  the  structure  of  the  scales 
often  varies  on  the  same  tree,  nor  do  the  male  flowers  afibrd  any 
distinction.  To  this  species  I  even  refer  the  following,  though 
much  more  different 

Var.  hamdta  mihi.  Leaves  in  twos,  shorter  than  the  elongated 
conic  strobile.    Scales  with  an  elongated,  acute,  dorsal  mucro. 

Brought  by  Wittmann  from  Lasistan.  Nordmann  saw  it  in 
the  subalpine  regions  of  Mount  Adshar. 

Cones  sometimes  3  in.  long,  acute  at  top.  The  dorsal  tubercle 
of  the  scales  often  measures  2  lines,  the  mucro  projecting  far 
beneath  the  subjacent  scale.  Wing  of  seed  narrow,  equalling  at 
Its  greatest  breadth  only  a  third  of  its  length.  However  im- 
portant these  characters  may  seem  to  others,  I  cannot  establish 
a  species  from  them  ;  for  1  have  before  my  eyes  cones  of  P.  syl- 
vestris  genev^nsis  and  austriaca,  shorter  indeed,  but  in  the  hook 
of  the  scales  scarcely  yielding  to  cauc^sica ;  and  others  from 
seeds  of  P.  sylv6stris  europse^a,  reared  in  the  Nikita  Garden,  in 
like  manner  acutely  conical,  and  armed  with  a  long  hook  more 
or  less  recurved.  Even  among  the  specimens  sent  me  by  Witt- 
mann occur  cones  much  shorter,  and  with  obtuser  tubercles.  All 
which  maturely  considered,  1  cannot  separate  the  present  tree 
from  P.  sylv^stris. 

Var.  argSntea  mihi.  Leaves  in  pairs,  silvery-white,  nearly  as 
long  as  the  ovate  conical  strobiles.  Scales  with  a  tubercle 
hooked  backwards. 

Seen  by  Wittmann  in  Lasistan,  who  remarks  that  he  observed 
but  one  tree  of  it,  and  that  not  far  from  the  village  of  Artamin,  two 
days'  journey  from  Batum.  Lofty,  densely  branched,  and  full  of 
leaves  of  a  splendid  silvery  hue,  it  received  its  greatest  beauty 
from  its  equally  silvery  cones.  Nordmann  also  saw  this  variety 
on  the  summit  of  Adshar. 

The  branchlets  loaded  with  cones  which  I  received  from 
Wittmann,  except  in  colour,  which,  even  in  the  dry  state,  is  ex- 
cessively white,  agree  in  every  point  with  P.  hamata.  The  stro- 
biles are  a  very  little  shorter,  and  the  scales  a  little  more  shortly 
pyramidal,  exactly  as  in  the  specimen  of  P,  hamata  above  men- 
tioned. One  character  only  of  greater  moment  is  found  in  the 
wing  of  the  seed,  which  is  shorter  (8  lines  long)  and  broadeir 
(8  lines  broad),  giving  it  a  sufficiently  different  shape.  It  is  also 
more  sparingly  and  unequally  speckled  with  ferruginous  dew,  and 
the  coloured  nerves  are  scarcely  conspicuous.    But  the  form  and 
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colour  of  the  wing  are  not  so  constant  even  in  the  common 
P.  sylv^stris :  I  am  therefore  forced  to  consider  the  present  a 
variety  only,  and  undoubtedly  the  most  remarkable  of  them  all. 


Art.  VI.  Noiice  of  the  Effects  of  the  Winter  of  1837-8  on  certain 
Treesj  Shrubs^  and  Plants^  hardy  and  half-hardy^  cultivated  in  the 
Handstoorth  Nursery,  near  Birmingham.     By  Alexander  Pope. 


i?ANUNCUL  A*^  CEJE. 

Pgddaia  MoiUaUy  not  at  all  injured, 
loamy  soil,  southern  exposure, 
\?ithout  protection. 

Clematis  cirrhosa,  not  at  all  injured, 
against  a  south  wall,  in  stiff 
soil,  with  a  wet  bottom, 

MAONOL/i4^  CEJE. 

Magnolia  grandifldra,  as  a  standard 
in  peat  soil;  killed  partially, 
but  now  recovering. 

Menisperma^cea. 
Schizdndra  cx>cclnea,  killed. 

BERBERfDEJB. 

Berheris  dealbata,  in  a  light  soil, 
killed. 

Chttria,  or  aristata,  stiff  soil,  par- 
tially injured. 

repens,  light  soil,  slightly  in- 
jured, 

glum^cea,  ditto,  not  at  all  in- 
jured. 

empetrifolia,  ditto,  ditto. 

dulcis,  ditto,  ditto. 

actinacdjitha,  killed  to  the 
ground,  but  growing  again. 

nepalense,  dead. 

2  species  from  Kamoon,  partially 
injured. 

Cfstus,  all  killed,  except  C.  Formosa 
against  the  front  wall  of  a 
stove,  which  has  grown  again 
from  the  bottom, 

PlTTOSPO^REiE. 

Pitt6sporum  Tobtra,  4  ft.  high,  in  a 
southern  exposure,  in  a  dark 
loamy  soil,  killed. 

Camellia  jap6nica  riibra  plena  stood 
in  a  stiff  soil,  in  a  southern 
exposure,  as  a  common  shrub, 


for  three  or  four  years,  and 

not  in  the  least  injured. 
C.  j.  fl6re  simplici,  against   a  north 

wall,  without  injury, 
Thea  viridis,  all  but  killed,  in  a  very 

sheltered  situation. 

^YPERICI^NEJS« 

J?ypericum  Kalmta;z«m,  killed  at  top, 
only  lower  branches  survived. 

Gerania^ce^. 

Erodium  hymenodes,  dead. 

Celastri^ne^. 

/^lex  sp.  Magellan,  killed  to  the 
ground,  now  growing  again, 

JZha^mne^. 

Ceanothus  colllnus,  without  the 
least  protection,  in  a  stiff  soil, 
not  at  all  injured  ;  thus  prov- 
ing itself  to  be  a  most  valuable 
hardy  evergreen. 

Pomaderris  jDrunifolia*  in  a  light  soil, 
well  sheltered;  killed  down, 
but  has  sprung  up  again  last 
summer. 

This  plant  was  first  raised 
in  the  Handsworth  Nursery, 
from  seeds  sent  home  bv  the 
unfortunate  Douglas,  and  pre- 
sented to  J.  Pope  and  Sons 
by  the  Hort.  Soc.  of  London. 
Plants  will  shortly  be  readv  for 
sale.  (See  Arb,  Brit,,  vol.  iv. 
p.  2547.)*  also  Floral  Cabinet 
and  Botanist, 

Colletta  spinosa,  very  much  exposed, 
only  partially  injured. 

^latemus,  partially  killed. 

Terebinth  A^CEiE. 
Cnedrum  tric6ccum,dead,  having  with- 
stood 3  or  4*  winters  in  a  light 
soil,  and  southern  exposure. 

Lboumino^s^. 
^c^cia  affinis,  having  withstood  se<* 
4 
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Tend  wintersy  plants  8  ft.  high 
in  a  light  peaty  soil,  exposed 
only  to  the  south,  completely 
killed 

Edw&rdsiei  roicroph^lla,  4  ft.  high, 
eastern  exposure,  dead. 

Genista  <Sb6rpius,  very  severely  in- 
jured (but  recovering),  in  a 
light  soil,  sheltered, 
trfquetra,  large  old  plant  killed, 
young  ones  escaped. 

<S|p&rtiuin  radiktum,  not  at  all  injured, 
in  a  damp  situation,  and  ex- 
posed in  stiff*  soil. 

C/'Mex  europae^a  fldre  pidno,  plunged 
in  pots,  nearly  all  killed ;  small 
plants  in*  the  ground  not  in- 
jured ;  large  plants,  12  ft.  in 
diameter,  quite  killed. 

i?0SA'CEiE. 

Cratse^s  glabra,  6  ft.  high,  in  peat 
soil,  exposed  to  the  east,  killed 
to  the  ground. 

Eriob6trja  japdnica,  7  ft.  high,  ditto, 
ditto,  dead. 

Cotone&ster  microph^lU  and  ITva 
ursi,  not  in  the  least  injured, 
though  in  very  exposed  situa- 
tions. 

Common  Laurels  in  wet  clavev 
grounds,  some  quite  killeci, 
others  partially  injured ;  some, 
in  dry  land,  not  at  all  injured, 

Portugal  Laurels,  partially  injured 
where  exposed  to  the  wind 
and  sun. 

Dryas  integrif6lia  ?   intermedia,  fine 
plants,  quite  dead. 
Drumm6nd<,  on  a  rockery  ex- 
posed to  the  west,  a  fine  plant, 
not  at  all  injured. 

Roses.  GrevlUea  and  bracteata  kill- 
ed. Some  of  the  hybrid  China 
killed  as  standards;  dwarfs 
only  partially  injured.  (I  do 
not  think  tne  roses  suffered 
any  thing  like  so  much  with 
us  as  they  did  in  the  south.) 

.  Philade'lpheje. 
Deutzia  scabra  proved  quite  hardy. 

ilfTRTA^CEiE. 

Leptospermum  trin^rvum,  in  a  clayey 
soil,  exposed ;  having,  during 
the  last  three  or  four  years 
formed  a  handsome  shrub  3  ft. 
high,  being  covered  all  over 


ever^  year  with  its  delicate 
white  flowers;  killed  down, 
nearly  to  the  ground,  but  is 
now  recovering. 
L.  graodiflorum,  in  a  light  peaty  soil, 
well  sheltered,  was  also  killed 
down,  but  is  growing  again. 

Grossularie^je. 

Rtbet  speciosum,  7  ft.  high,  in  a  stiff 
loamy  soil,  exposed  to  the 
south,  killed  nearly  to  the 
ground,  but  has  grown  agdn 
vigorously. 

punctatum  r',same  situation,  kill- 
ed down,  but  growing  again. 

glutinosum  and  malvaceum,  not 
at  all  injured. 

EsCALLONXE^iS. 

£scall6nta  floribunda,  light  soil,  well 

sheltered,  killed  to  the  ground, 

but  growing  again. 

rubra,  against  a  south  wall,  only 

partiuly  injured;  gravelly  soil. 

Umbelli^ferje. 

^upleiirum  fruticosum,  in  an  exposed 
situation,  was  quite  killed. 

Capri  FOLiA^CEJS. 

ribdirnum  Tinus,  Laurustinus,  killed 
to  the  ground.  The  large  dark- 
leaved  variety  appears  to  be 
much  hardier  than  the  other 
kinds. 

Benthfimta  fragffera,  killed. 

Lora^nthea. 
A^icuba  jap6nica  stood  much  better 
than  the  common  laurels. 

Faccinie^js. 
Faccinium  ilrctost&phylos,  7  (L  high, 
in  peat  soil,  sheltered ;  all  the 
foliage    destroyed,    but    not 
otherwise  injured. 

Erica,  mediterranea,  killed, 
var.  Lish,    ditto, 
australis,  ditto. 

Menzi^sta  Daboe^cia,  all  the  varieties, 
large  plants  killed,  small  ones 
partially  so. 
il^rbutus  ^ndrachne,  in  a  southern 
exposure,  not  at  all  injured,  in 
a  stiff  loamy  soil. 
ITnedo,  12  ft.  high,  very  slightly 
injured,  expos^  to  the  south, 
in  a  stiff*  soil ;  small  plant  very 
severely  injured. 
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Pernettya  mucroniLtay  in  peat  8o3,  in  a 
sheltered  situation ;  not  a  leaf 
injured, 
pilosa,  having  withstood  several 
winters,  a  fine  bush,  flower- 
ing and  bearing  fruit  in  abun- 
dance, quite  destroyed. 

Andrdmeda  arborea,  12  ft.  high,  in  a 

Eeat  soil,  sheltered  with  laurel 
edges  ail  round,  was  not  in 
the  least  injured. 
i2hododendron  arbdreum  dlbum,  6  ft. 
high',  loamy  soil,  exposed  to 
the  south,  main  stem  killed, 
layers  survived,  being  sheltered 
from  the  wind, 
venustum,  dlta-cler^nse,  concln- 
num,  NobleaTtt^m,  &c.,  not  at 
all  injured,  in  a  sheltered  situ- 
ation. 
Smlthir,  near  a  pond  exposed, 

only  partially  injured, 
campanulatum      proved     quite 
hardy. 
Azalea  Indica  (/edifolia)  &lba,  on  a 
rockery    in    a    northern    ex- 
.  posure,  not  injured. 

Ole^inje. 

Phill^rea,  partially  killed. 
Zigustrum  lucidum,    killed    to    the 
ground,  but  growing  again. 

Toumef6rt«a  ^eliotropio«ic«  was  kill- 
ed, after  having  withstood  the 
two  former  winters. 

5bl^nura  etuberosum  proved  quite 
hardy  in  an  exposed  situation, 
and  in  a  clayey  soil. 

Labia^t^. 

5alvia  Grahamt,  killed  to  the  grounds 
but  growing  again  in  a  light 
soil,  sheltered  situation. 


i%16mi8  fruticosa,  killed. 
Terbena^crs. 
Terbena  rugdsa,  not  at  all  injured. 

Sweet  Bay,  killed  to  the  ground  in  all 
situations  with  us. 

ProtejVje^. 

B&nksta  austrklis,  having  stood  the 
two  preceding  winters  well, 
killed. 

Hakea  pugioniformis  ?  4  ft.,  having 
stood  well  three  or  four  win- 
ters and  flowered,  killed  to 
the  ground,  but  recovering. 

AMENTA^CEiE. 

Lucombe  Oak,  killed  nearly  to  the 
ground,  exposed  to  the  east,  in 
a  damp  situation. 

Evergreen  Oak,  all  the  larger  plants 
killed  ;  some  two  years  old,  in 
the  seedling  bed,  not  injured. 

CoNi^rERA. 

Cunninghamia  lanceolata,  in  clayey 
soil,  in  a  very  exposed  situa- 
tion, has  stood  well. 

/ri'deje. 
Gladiolus  cardinklis  stood  well,  with- 
out protection,  in  a  southern 
exposure. 

Amarylli^D£J?. 

Alstrcem^rtd  aurea  and  psittacina 
stood  well  in  the  open  border. 

Zephyr&nthes  c4ndida,  in  a  southern 
exposure,  not  at  all  injured. 

^EMEROCALLI^DEJS. 

Trltoma  media  was  killed,  exposed 
situation. 
Burchellt,  ditto,  in  a  frame. 

TULTPA^CEJE. 

Ph6m)ium  t^nax,  killed. 


Art.  VII.  On  the  Influence  of  the  Winter  o/*  1837-8  on  certain  half 
hardy  Shrubs  in  the  Glazenwood  Nursery*  By  Samuel  Curtis, 
F.HiS. 

You  ask  me  how  the  frost  of  last  winter  has  served  my  experi- 
mental plants  in  my  Australian  garden.  My  answer  is  very 
short, — Sadly  !  It  was  a  sickener  for  experimental  gardeners; 
and  I  have  never  known  a  more  mischievous  winter.  When  I 
even  say  this,  I  find  I  am  more  favoured  than  the  nurseries  and 
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other  grounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London ;  for,  whilst  I 
have  only  to  compkin  of  losing  such  plants  as  Arauc^ria  brasili- 
€nsis,  9  ft.  high,  established  several  years,  and  many  doubtful 
kinds  of  Eucal^ti,  Metrosid^ros,  Leptosp^nnum,  Bsd^ckia,  &c., 
still  I  did  not  suffer  in  many  things  which,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London,  were  either  totally  killed  or  cut  down  to  the  surface 
of  the  ground.  With  me,  not  only  the  ^Vbutus  was  uninjured, 
but  the  fruit  is  now  (January  10.  1839)  red  on  the  trees;  sweet 
bays,  almost  uninjured  in  their  foliage ;  camellias,  quite  uninjured, 
as  are  the  Thea  viridis  and  the  Arbutus  ^drachne.  Of  the 
latter,  a  large  bush,  8  ft.  high,  in  a  very  exposed  place,  suffered 
very  little  indeed.  But  I  was  more  surprised  at  finding  the 
hanliness  of  the  Azillea  /edifolia  and  A.  phcFnfcea,  also  of  the 
pale  purple  kinds,  all  of  which  stood  well ;  and  the  white  one 
was  covered  with  blossom,  although  unprotected,  and  was  much 
finer  than  those  I  wintered  in  the  green-house.  I  am  delighted 
with  these  plants,  and  will  cultivate  them  extensively.  I  did  not 
happen  to  have  the  Azklea,  sin6nse  exposed ;  but,  under  a  hard- 
frozen  frame,  it  was  uninjured.  You  seem,  in  your  general 
summary  (Vol.  XIV.  p.  545.),  to  speak  of  injury  to  the  JZhodo- 
dendron  p6nticum.  I  cannot  trace  a  leaf  that  has  suffered  of 
that,  or  of  2Z.  m&ximum,  27.  catawbi^nse,  or  22.  caucasicum  :  but 
IL  arb^reum  suffered  much ;  and  the  hybridised  varieties  have 
also  suffered  in  their  foliage  and  blossom  buds,  although  they 
did  not  in  their  wood.  I  consider  22.  arb6reum  a  conservatory 
plant,  quite  as  much  so  as  the  camellia,  and  it  will  seldom  be 
seen  to  flower  well  in  the  open  ground ;  for,  if  the  leaves  are  not 
much  injured,  the  flower-buds  get  killed.  Xig^strum  lucidum 
was  killed  down  to  the  ground,  but  has  shot  up  vigorously  again. 
The  Laurustinus  was  scarcely  injured.  Cunningb^mia  lanceo- 
lata  was  rendered  rather  rusty  in  its  branches ;  but  its  head,  8  ft. 
high  and  unprotected,  is  uninjured.  Amongst  roses  there  was 
much  mischief  done,  principally  amongst  the  thes  or  odoratas, 
grevilleas,  banksias,  and  some  of  the  varieties  of  Rbsa  indica.  I 
never  had  jB6sa  B&uksice  killed  before;  but  I  had  last  winter  one 
killed  as  thick  in  its  stem  as  my  arm,  and  30  ft.  high ;  but,  perhaps, 
that  was  partly  owing  to  its  extended  growth,  as  I  have  plants 
of  both  the  white  and  yellow  as  thick  in  their  sterns^  and  more 
than  20  ft.  high,  very  healthy.  Amongst  standard  roses,  I  observe 
that  a  great  many  which  were  moved  in  the  months  of  Octo- 
ber and  November  survived;  whilst  those  unmoved,  of  the  same 
kinds,  perished,  from  the  fulness  of  their  sap  vessels,  I  suspect : 
but  the  death  of  the  rose  stocks  to  so  great  an  extent  I  cannot 
account  for.  I  lost  some  thousands,  and  I  suspect  many  of  the 
heads  that  died  arose  from  tlxis  cause.  My  son,  who  saw  the 
nurseries  in  Germany,  told  me  there  was  a  great  loss  of  stocks 
and  roses  from  the  same  cause  there* 
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I  have  much  more  reason  to  complain  of  the  spring  frost  than 
that  of  the  winter.  The  frost  of  the  16th  of  May  did  me  ten 
times  more  mischief  than  all  the  frost  of  the  winter.  From  that 
one  night's  frost,  I  think,  I  lost  what  would  have  been  six  tons 
weight  of  filberts,  and  other  fruit  in  proportion ;  and  many  plants,! 
with  young  tender  foliage,  were  in  a  mournful  state  when  the 
next  morning's  sun  had  shone  a  few  hours  on  them.  I  have  not 
seen  so  much  mischief  from  a  spring  frost  since  1802. 

When  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  at  this  place,  which 
I  hope  will  be  when  my  American  plants  are  in  blossom,  I  want 
to  draw  your  attention  to  some  of  my  notions  of  improvements  in 
growing  apple  trees.  My  old  favourite  dwarf  trees,  in  shape  like 
gooseberry  bushes,  now  give  way  to  standards,  with  their  buds 
spurred  in,  all  up  their  stems ;  similar  to  the  pears  treated  en 
quenouiUej  so  as  to  form  pillars  of  fruit ;  but  I  must  point  out  to 
you  these  things  in  practice,  for  you  to  describe  them  to  your 
readers. —  Glazemcood^  January  10.  1839. 


Art.  VIII.      Notice  of  a  neiD  hybrid  Mahonia^  or  Evergreen  Ber-^ 

berry.    By  T.  Rivers,  Jun.,  F.H.S.,  &c. 

In  common  with  all  plant  cultivators,  I  have  from  the  first 
felt  much  interest  in  that  beautiful  tribe,  the  mahonias,  or  ever- 
green berberries*  Thinking  the  species  distinct  and  well  defined,. 
I  without  hesitation  concluded  that  seedlings  would  have  the  true 
characters  of  their  parents,  and  that  by  such  means  they  could 
be  propagated  speedily  and  extensively.  Guess,  then,  my  sur-i 
prise  to  find,  from  three  years'  experience,  that  the  seed  of  Ma- 
hbnia  ripens,  growing  near  Mahon/a  fascicularis,  has  produced 
invariably  plants,  which,  having  lost  all  the  characters  of  M.  ri- 
pens, and  approach  to  those  of  M.  fascicularis,  but  with  larger 
and  more  robust  foliage,  and  vigorous  upright  growth ;  produc-* 
ing  their  flowers  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  as  in  the  latter  spe- 
cies, and  not  in  terminal  corymbs,  as  the  former  is  inclined  to  do. 

I  need  scarcely  tell  you  how  great  an  acquisition  this  hybrid 
is  to  the  mahonias.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  most  robust  and  perfectly 
hardy  variety  of  M.  fascicularis  (the  most  beautiful  species  yet 
introduced) ;  and  it  will,  undoubtedly,  form  one  of  the  finest 
evergreen  shrubs  in  our  collections,  not  even  excepting  Mahonm' 
^quifolium.  As  accidental  impregnation  has  done  so  much, 
for  no  artificial  aid  was  resorted  to  (further  than  that  the  plants 
which  happened  to  be  blooming  at  the  same  period  had  been . 
planted  near  together),  we  may  expect  numerous  evergreen  va- 
rieties, if  M.  ripens  and  its  hybrids  be  crossed  with  some  of  the 
more  rare  species.  We  have  thus  reason  to  hope  for  some  in- 
teresting additions  to  our  flowering  evergreen  shrubs,  and  that 
very  speedily.  —  Sawbridgeworlh  Nursery^  March  18.  1839. 


£86  ArboricuUural  Notices^  supplementary  to 

Art.  IX.  Arborieuitural  Nditces,  coUeded  Jram  various  Sources^  in- 
tended OM  supplementarjf  iOt  or  corrective  of,  the  Information  con^ 
tained  in  the  **  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britannicum.** 

The  most  remarkable  circumstances  which  baye  occurred  in  the  arboricultu- 
ral  world  since  our  last  article  of  this  kind»  in  p.  1 18.»  are,  the  publication  of 
the  Pmetum  Wobtimeiue,  reviewed  in  a  future  page ;  the  introduction  of  nu- 
merous plants  of  Picea  cephal6nica  and  Picea  Phudpo ;  and  the  production  of 
a  new  hybrid  Mahonia  in  the  Sawbridgeworth  Nursery. 

'B^ui  tempervtrem  L.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  1333.,  Hort.  Lig.  pi.  91.  —  The  highest 
box  tree  that  we  recayed  any  account  of  for  the  Arboretum  Britanmcum  was 
21  fl.,  and  the  largest  he4ge  40  yards  long,  12ft.  wide  at  the  base,  and  15  ft. 
high.  Hayinc  seen  a  notice  of  a  higher  hedge  in  the  Gcardene^t  Gazette,  as 
existing  at  Hitchin,  we  wrote  to  the  proprietor,  W.  Wilshere,  Esq.,  M.P. 
That  gentleman  obligingly  sent  us  the  following  answer :  —  **  The  box  nedge  in 
my  garden,  about  which  you  wrote  to  me  a  few  days  ago,  is  180  ft.  in  length, 
and  consists  of  sixty  trees ;  their  height  is  36  ft.,  and  their  average  circumfer- 
ence, 2  ft.  from  the  ground,  is  39^  in.  They  must,  of  course,  be  very  old ;  but 
I  have  no  means  of  judging  of  their  age.  They  grow  close  under  a  building,  to 
which  they  are  attached  by  iron  rods  for  support.  I  have  always  heard  it  con- 
jectured that  they  must  have  been  planted  merely  as  a  border,  and,  when  having 
grown  to  a  considerable  height  from  neglect,  that  they  were  afterwards  encou- 
raged in  their  growth  by  cultivation.  I  fear  they  have  seen  their  best  days,  as 
they  are  getting  very  thm  and  ragged.  —  W.  WiUhere.  Albany  Chambers,  March 
1.  1839." 

C^LMA^CEiE. 

7^  Elm  thrives  better  in  calcareous  soil  than  in  any  other,  always  excepting 
a  clayey  loam,  which  is  the  soil  of  all  others  best  suited  for  this  tree.  The 
elms  which  line  the  road  from  Paris  to  Meaux  grow  on  a  good  loam,  though 
the  stratum  is  but  thin,  on  a  subsoil  of  chalk.  They  appear  exceedingly  fine 
trees,  till  the  traveller  has  passed  Meaux ;  when,  in  takmg  the  road  to  rerte- 
Milon,  he  finds  himself  in  an  avenue  of  larger  and  more  beautifully  grown 
trees,  with  leaves  of  a  far  deeper  green.  The  reason  is,  the  soil  is  here  a  clayej 
loam  of  some  depth.  The  soil  of  Paris,  firom  the  constant  additions  which  it 
receives  from  old  buildings,  has  become  so  calcareous,  that  scarcely  a  tree  will 
grow  in  it  except  the  elm.  Some  years  a£o,  the  minister  of  public  works  pro- 
posed to  introduce  a  variety  of  trees  in  the  Boulevards,  instead  of  the  elms, 
which  had  been  cut  down,  or  otherwise  destroyed,  during  the  **  three  days  "  of 
July,  1830.  He  applied  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  was  furnish^  with 
a  list  of  foreign  and  indigenous  species,  which  it  was  thought  would  succeed. 
M.  Poiteau,  however,  is  of  opinion  that,  if  these  trees  ha3  been  planted,  few 
or  none  of  them  would  have  succeeded.  (^Annalet  d^Hort,  Soc,  de  Paris,  S^c, 
torn,  xxi.) 

CORTLA^CEJE. 

CSrylus  Columa,  Arb.  Brit.  vol.  iii.  p.  2029. — The  dimensions  of  the  two 
large  trees  of  C6rylus  Columa,  which  stand  in  the  park  before  the  house  at 
Merkenstein,  between  Vienna  and  Baden,  are  exactly  as  follows :  I.  Diameter 
of  the  trunk,  3ft. 4i in.;  of  the  head,  72ft. :  total  height,  70^  ft.  II.  Dia- 
meter of  the  trunk,  3  ft.  5  in. ;  of  the  head,  63  ft.  9  in. :  total  height,  61ft.  — 
Jacqtdn,     Vienna,  Sept,,  1838. 

TAXA^CEiE. 

Taxus  Harringtdn\2L,  a  noble  species  of  yew,  figured  and  described  in  the 
Pinetum  Wobumense,  will  be  found  noticed  at  length  in  a  future  page. 

PlNA^CEJS. 

Vinus  austroRs  Arb.  Brit.,  P.  palmensis  Hart.,  may  be  grafted  on  P.  Laricio* 


the  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britanniam. 

by  which  it  IB  rendered  much  hardier.    {AnnaUt  tPHmi.  ie  Pari*,  vol. 
p.  112.) 

PintM  oocdrpa  Schiede,  P.  Teocote  Lamb.,  Arb. 
Brit.  p. 8866.;  the  Egg-shaped-coned  Pine.  — We 
were  not  aware,  when  we  made  the  remark  under  the 
head  of  P.  oocirpa  in  p.  129.,  that  these  two  species 


were  considered  to  be  the  same.    We  now,  according  to  promise,  give  an 
engraving  (Jig.  44.)  of  the  cone  and  the  leayea  of  the  natural  size.    Fig.  48. 
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tB  a  gprig  to  our  usual  tcale  of  I  in.  to  1  ft.  Fig.  47.  shows  the  scales,  &.  45. 
theseedi,  iwd  ^.46.  one  oftbe  young  plants  just  come  through  the  soU ;  all 
these  figures  being  of  the  natural  ai«e.  A  great  many  plants  have  been  rmsed 
from  the  seeds  distributed  by  the  Horticultural  Society. 

Pfcca  (xphalAmcn, 
^'bies  cephal6nica,^rS, 
SrU.,  p.2326.  —  Since 
our  last  observations 
on  this  subject  in  p, 
136.,  H.  L.  Long,  Esq., 
of  Hampton  Lodge, 
neBrFamham,to  whom 
the  seeds  of  the  Cepha- 
lonian  fir  were  first  sent 
by  Colonel,  now  Sir  C. 
J,  Napier,  has  received 
from  a  friend  at  Cor- 
fu a  bos  enclosing 
branches  of  the  fir, 
with  coneH  and  leaves 
attached,  and  contiun- 
ing  abundance  of  per- 
fect seeds.  Fig.  49.  is 
aportraitofoneofthe 
branches,  kindly  given 
us  by  Mr.  Lons,  to  out 
usual  scale  oFl  in.  to 
4  ft.  fig.  60.  is  a  cone 
of  the  natural  size ; 
^.  53.  a,  h,  e,  scales 

and  seeds  of  the  natural  size ;  j^.  53.,  terminal  buds  of  the  natural  size ;  and 
Jig,  51.,  a  seedling  plant,  just  emerged  from  the  soil,  ofthe natural  size. 

These  figures  place  it  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  Cephalonian  fir  is  a  Pfeea ; 
but  whether  only  a  variety  of  the  silver  fir,  or  a  distinct  species,  may  be 
doubtful.  From  the  bristle'pointed  leaves  and  their  dilated  petioles,  we  are 
strongly  inclined  to  be  of  tne  latter  opinion  ;  but,  should  this  fir  not  be 
a  disUnct  spedes,  it  is,  at  all  erents,  so  marked  and  so  beautiful  a  varietj, 
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that  no  ornamental  plantation  ought  to  be  without  it.  It  appears  to  be  ijiiite 
aa  hardy  at  the  ailver  Gr.  In  Mr.  Lang's  boi  there  were  a  graat  caany  periect 
teeds,  whidi  that  gentleman  bai  distributed  in  all  directions,  and,  through  us, 
to  various  botanic  nrdeni  both  at  home  and  abroad.  A  great  many  plants 
are  come  up  from  these  seeds,  as  well  as  from  those  sold  by  Mr.  Ch^lwood. 
It  may  be  useful  to  observe,  that  seeds  from  these  cones,  which  were  so  light 
as  to  float  on  water,  and  were  apparenil;  almost  empty,  have  neTertheless 
vegetated  and  jHwluced  plants ;  and  the  same  thing  baa  occurred  with  the 
seeds  of  i^nus  oocirpa. 


Pkea  I^ns^.  —  Snce  what  was  staled  by  Mr.  Lawson  and  M.  Vilmorin, 
in  p>  109.  and  111.,  we  have  received  seeds,  scales,  and  a  specimen  of  this 
tree.  In  the  specimen  the  leaves  were  so  very  short,  that  to  have  produced 
an  engraving  from  them  would  have  been  of  little  use;  but  j^. 54.  a  b  shows 

the  scales,  J%.  56.  the  seeds,  and  jfe.  55.  a  young  plant  juet  come  up,  all  of 


tie  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britdnnicum.  S^I 

CoNi'FERiB  CuPRB^ssiNJEy  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2464.)  Hort.  Lig.  p.  125. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  translated  from  the  Linnaa^  vol.  xit.,  as  pro* 
xnised  in  p.  130.  The  object  is  to  make  collectors  acquainted  with  these 
different  species,  in  order  that,  if  possible,  they  may  introduce  them. 

Cupressus  ihurifera  H.B.  &  Kth. — We  admit  that  the  tree-like  cypress  in 
fruit,  collected  by  Schiede,  in  the  cold  region,  on  the  chain  of  mountains  be* 
tween  Mexico  and  Cuernaavacao,  below  Encamacion,  and  near  St.  Francisco 
cerea  de  Jenango,  belongs  to  the  species  collected  by  Humboldt,  near  Tasco 
and  Techuilotepec,  at  a  height  of  only  920  toises,  although  some  of  them  do 
not  very  well  agree,  and  our  friends  have  not  mentioned  that  it  is  called  cedar 
by  the  natives.  I  cannot  find  the  following  characteristic  in  the  specimens 
before  me  :  **  Folia  ovato-lanceolata  acumihato-pungentia,  vix  lineam  longa." 
[Leaves  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate-pointed,  scarcely  a  line  in  length.]  The 
leaves  on  the  young  shoots  have,  indeed,  points,  but  they  do  not  come  gra- 
dually to  a  point,  and  stand  upright.  They  are  about  one  third  of  a  line  long, 
and  lie  closely  pressed  over  each  other  in  four  rows,  and  it  is  only  on  the  old 
twigs  that  they  appear  more  pointed  and  larger ;  the  cones  that  are  burst  open 
are  smaller  than  sloes,  and  are  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  A  correct 
comparison  of  the  specimens  collected  by  Humboldt,  or  of  those  found  in  the 
same  localities  by  others,  with  ours,  would  decide  the  point. 

Cupressus  sabinoidei  H.B.  &  Kth. — Not  a  decidedly  fixed  species,  on  account 
of  the  doubtfulness  of  the  genus.     See  Jimf  perus  tetragona,  below. 

Jumpertu  mexicdna  Schiede.  —  There  is  a  short  characteristic  description 
of  this  species  given  in  the  Linntsa,  vol.  v.  p.  77.  Schiede  found  this  species 
in  the  Llanos  de  Pirote,  and  Charles  Ehrenberg  near  Mineral  del  Monte,  at 
a  height  from  8000  ft.  to  10,000  ft.  It  is  a  high  pyramidal  tree,  from  which  a 
pale  yellow  resin  frequently  exudes,  resembling  sandarac,  and  which  is  found 
m  drops  or  lumps  on  the  branches,  and  is  more  frequently  found  on  trees 
growing  in  low  situations,  than  on  those  which  are  higher.  This,  as  well  as 
the  following  species,  is  called  Sabina  and  also  Cedro  by  the  natives.  The 
cone-berries  (Zapfenbeeren)  appear  to  be  pretty  large.  We  saw  some  half  an 
inch  in  diameter.  The  scales  do  not  sufficiently  meet  so  as  to  cover  the  seed, 
so  that  one  or  two  of  the  latter  stand  out  quite  free,  from  the  point  of  the 
berry;  or  more  rarely,  stand  out  singly  at  the  sides,  separated  by  the  substance 
of  the  berry.  The  specific  name  of  mexicana  is  not  very  good,  as  we  have 
already  three  species  from  that  country,  but  it  cannot  be  altered.  The  twigs 
and  leaves  of  this  species  very  much  resemble  the  above-named  cypress.  The 
leaves  do  not  always  stand  in  threes  on  the  twigs,  but  are  often  opposite ; 
they  are  egg-shaped,  and  pointed  ;  on  the  points  of  the  youngest  shoots  only 
a  half  to  three  fourths  ot  a  line  long,  and  have  frequently  two  small  longi- 
tudinal furrows  on  the  back ;  the  points  are  pressed  to  the  shoot,  and  close 
together;  the  small  shoots  stiff  and  straight.  The  male  catkins  are  only  14 
lines  long,  the  scales  almost  kidney-shaped,  with  small  convex  closely  pressed 
points,  slightly  bent  inwards^  and  a  cavity  underneath  in  the  middle  of  the 
scale. 

Zunipenu  fldccida.    New  species.  —  A  strong  high  tree  with  hanging  shoots 

fZweigen),  with  four-rowed,  scaled,  egg-shaped,  little,  lance-like  leaves ;  the 
ruit  globular,  with  projecting  pointed  scales.  Schiede  found  this  species 
at  Atotonilco  el  Chico,  m  June,  1830,  and  Charles  Ehrenberg  at  Regla,  at  a 
height  of  from  6000  fl.  to  8000  ft.  This  tree  produces  a  fine  resin,  but  in  a 
smaller  quantity  than  the  preceding  species  ;  and  is  easily  distinguished  by  its 
thin  pliable  shoots,  and  very  pointed  upright  little  leaves,  which  are  n-om 
tliree  fourths  to  a  line  long.  The  male  flowers  (like  those  of  «/.  virginiana) 
appear  in  small  catkins  on  all  the  points  of  the  small  shoots ;  their  scales  also 
are  pointed,  but  the  points  are  not  so  much  extended ;  yet  neither  they  nor 
the  leaves  are  bent  inwardly,  but  stand  upright,  and  rather  somewhat  out- 
wardly inclined.  The  bursting  of  the  seed  from  the  cone-berry  also  takes 
place  here,  but  almost  quite  in  a  regular  manner,  as  the  seeds  make  their  ap- 
VoL.  XV.  —  No.  1 10.  s 
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pearance  opposite  each  other,  according  to  the  situation  of  the  scaJes.^  Other 
specimens  have  not  this  appearance.  Is  it  therefore  only  accidental  in  some 
specimens,  and  doe?  it  not  also  take  place  with  us  in  J.  commiknb  ? 

Juniperui  teiragdna.  New  species.  — A  shrub  with  low-growing,  almost  flat, 
branches ;  the  leaves  are  in  four  rows,  and  lie  close  over  each  other,  rather 
thick,  obtuse  egg-shaped ;  the  fruit  globular  and  small.  It  was  found  by 
C.  Bhrenberg  at  Mineral  del  Monte,  at  a  height  of  from  10,000  ft.  to  1 1,000  ft. 
This  species  might  be  taken  for  Cupr6ssus  labinoides  H.  B.  4*  ^^->  although 
Kunth  describe  the  plant  as  a  tree.  Humboldt  found  it  in  sunny  rocky 
situations,  at  Cofre  del  Perote,  near  £1  Pinahuitepec,  at  a  height  of  1,500 
toises.  The  youngest  twigs  are  almost  four-sided,  rather  stiff,  straight,  or 
slightly  bent;  the  leaves  are  thick  and  short,  and  about  from  half  to  three 
fourths  of  a  line  long ;  they  lie  close  over  each  other,  are  quite  obtuse,  and 
convex  on  the  back,  with  the  obtuse  end  pressed  down.  It  is  only  the  leaves 
of  older  twigs  that  are  more  pointed.  This  species  does  not  produce  resin. 
The  globular  berries  are  from  3  to  4  lines  in  diameter,  but  are  not  yet 
ripe.  In  Kunth's  short  description,  the  leaves  are  onlv  from  one  fourth  to 
one  third  of  a  line  long,  as  they  generally  appear  on  the  end  shoots  of  our 
twigs. 

Taxa^cbm,  Arb.  Brit  p.  2065.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  1 17. 

Tdxtu  glohbta.  New  species.  —  This  species  exceedingly  resembles  one  of 
our  European  yews,  but  the  fruit  certainly  is  different.  At  first,  I  also  thought 
there  was  a  difference  in  the  leaves,  as  they  have  small  thin  points,  and  the 
yews  in  our  gardens  have  not ;  but  when  I  compared  this  species  with  the 
alpine  specimens,  I  found  they  had  also  similar  points.  The  fruit,  when 
young,  has  quite  a  different  appearance  from  the  European  yew ;  it  is  more  of 
a  globular  or  depressed  form,  and  the  cup  in  which  it  lies  has  almost  a  cy- 
lindrical bell  shape,  while  that  of  the  European  species  has  more  of  the  barrel 
form ;  the  scales,  also,  under  the  cup  have  quite  a  different  appearance  and  con- 
sistency. The  leaves  are  generally,  perhaps,  somewhat  smaller,  viz.  from  9 
to  10  lines  long,  and  only  three  fourths  of  a  line  broad,  and  apparently  some- 
what more  crooked.  Charles  Ehrenberg  found  this  tree  20  ft.  high,  at  Real 
del  Monte,  between  El  Canino  del  Paso  and  Huajalote.  It  bears  fruit  in 
September.    (Linn<Ba^  vol.  xii.  p.  496.} 


Art.  X.  Botanical^  Floriculturalf  and  Arboricultural  Notices  of 
the  Kinds  of  Plants  nevoly  introduced  into  British  Gardens  and 
Plantations^  or  xjohich  have  been  originated  in  them  ;  together  toith 
additional  Information  respecting  Plants  (whether  old  or  neto)  already 
in  Cultivation  :  the  whole  intended  to  serve  as  a  perpetual  Supplement 
to  the  "  Encyclepcedia  of  Plants^'  the  "  Horlus  Brilannicusy*'  the 
"  Hortus  Lignosusy*  and  the  "  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britan^ 
nicum'* 

Curtis^ s  Botanical  Magazine  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
seven  plates ;  3s.  6d.  coloured,  Ss.  plain.  Edited  by  Sir  William 
Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c. 

Edwards's  Botanical  Register  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  new  series,  each 
containing  six  plates ;  3s.  6d.  coloured,  3s.  plain.  Edited  by  Dr. 
Lindley,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 

Mound's  Botanic  Garden^  or  Magazine  of  Hardy  Flower  Plants  cul- 
tivated in  Great  Britain;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
four  coloured  figures  in  on,e  page;  large  paper  ls.6^.|  small  Is. 

'.    Edited  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 
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Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany,  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants; 
in  monthly  numbers;  large  8vo;  2«.  6^.  each. 

The  Floral  Cabinet;  in  monthly  numbers,  4<to  ;  2s.  6d.  each.  Con- 
ducted by  G.  B.  Knowles,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  and  Fre- 
derick Westcott,  Esq.,  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Birmingham 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society. 

The  Botanist ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing  four  plates,  with 
two  pages  of  letterpress;  8vo;  large  paper,  2s.  ^*\  small  paper, 
If.  6d.  Conducted  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  assisted  by  the 
Rey.  J.  S.  Henslow,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

CRUCfPERX, 

1867.  fRY'SIMUM  Teab  no.  M 

•PerowskiaiMfm  Fisch.  et  Meyer    Perowtki'f    O    or    1|   Jn.    O.S    Palettine    1838.    S    co    Flor. 

A  hardy  annual,  with  very  lar^  orange-scarlet  flowers.  It  is  a  native  of 
Pidestine;  and  was  sent  to  the  Birmingham  Botanic  Garden,  from  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  1838.  {Flor,  Cah.^  April.) 

&ieiuUx€B  Lindl.,  Caryophylldce^e,  Dec. 

ia8&  DIA'NTHUS  liaM  ferruglneua  Bd,  Reg.  1898,  t  IS. 

8190.  HYPE'RICUM  19759  AyuopUbUum  flor.  Cai.  Ka  9L 
OxaUdecB, 

1414.  O'XALIS 

•DarrelUdiMi  Know,  et  West    Dr.  DarweU*s    A  lAJ    or  |    ...    W.C    ...    ...  O  ...    Fl.  cabi  qol  9S 

.  *'  This  is  a  very  delicate  plant,  but  shy  in  producing  flowers,  and  still  more 
shy  in  expanding  them."  This  species  has  a  tuberous  creeping  root,  and  white 
flowers,  bordered  with  crimson.  It  is  named  afler  the  late  Dr.  Darwell  of 
Birmingham.  Neither  the  native  country  nor  year  of  introduction  is  given ; 
and  nothing  is  said  of  the  time  of  flowering  or  proper  soil.  {Flor,  Cab,,  Ii£irch.) 

Legununhsa, 

-f-  Hdvea  critpa  Lindl.  Received  by  R.  Mangles,  Esq.,  firom  the  Swan 
River,  in  1837.  *'  It  forms  a  bush  2  ft.  high,  with  small  purple  flowers,"  which 
appear  in  February.    {B,  M,  i?..  No.  19.  March.) 

8075.  COLOOA'N/if 

*pulcheIUi  ir.  <r/ je^tt.     pretty     J  lAJ     or  3     •     Ro     Mexico     18S7.     C    p.I     Botanist,  na  110 

This  elegant  little  climbing  plant  was  raised  by  George  Barker,  Esq.,  of 
Birminghan),  from  Mexican  seeds.  It  does  not  grow  high,  and  flowers  in 
autumn.     It  requires  the  protection  of  a  green-house.    {Bot,^  March.) 

lOesa  MIRBETL/^  10630  B&xtert. 
^  Sfffumyme:  Oxylbbium  scindeiM  Bot.  No.  114. 

QactdcecB, 

147a  EPIPHY'LLUM  ^  C«temgoftre€«    Bot.  mag.  3717 

«RuaseIlian»m  Hook.    Tke  Duke  (if  Be((for<ri    jC  Z]    pr    3    ny    Pk    Brazil    1839.   C    rocks  and 
Sipumjpne :  C6reiu  RiuselUdniw  Gard.  MSL 

This  species  is  common  on  the  mo^sy  stems  of  trees,  and  also  occasionally 
upon  rocks,  among  the  Organ  Mountains.  It  is  nearly  related  to  E.  triln- , 
catum,  but  grows  at  a  much  greater  elevation.  It  was  sent  home  by  Mr. ' 
Oardner  for  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  it  is  now  added  to  the 
magnificent  collection  at  Woburn  Abbey ;  under  this  head.  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker 
mentions  that  a  letter  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Parkinson,  Consul  General 
at  Mexico,  stating  that  other  specimens  of  Cereus  senilis,  still  larger  than  those 
before  sent,  have  been  despatched  to  His  Grace ;  and  two  allied  kinds,  one 
downy,  and  the  other  spinous.  Also  a  Mammillaria  (yellow),  supposed  to 
weigh  upwards  of  2  cwt.  It  was  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  eight  Indians  for 
a  considerable  distance  before  it  was  placed  on  the  waggon  which  conveyed  it 
firom  the  interior  to  Mr.  Parkinson.     This  large  plant  is  used  in  Mexico  as  a 
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aweetmeat,  being  cut  into  pieceii  like  a  gourd  or  citron,  and  preserved  with 
sugar.  It  had  flower  buds  upon  it  when  packed  up  to  send  to  Europe.  {BoL 
Ma^  April.) 

"We  can  readily  participate/*  says  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  "  in  the  pleasure  Mr. 
Gardner  must  have  experienced  in  discovering  this  beautiful  epiphyllous  plant, 
and  dedicating  it  to  his  distinguished  patron,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  a  nobleman 
who,  in  the  short  time  of  Mr.  Gardner's  absence  (scarcely  three  years)  has 
amassed  such  a  collection  of  cactoid  plants  at  Wobum  Abbey,  as  must  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated,  and  with  which  none  in  the  kingdom,  that  I  know  of, 
can  be  compared,  except  it  be  that  of  James  Harris,  Esq.,  of  Kingsbury,  near 
Hendon.  In  the  stoves  at  Wobum,  the  great  columnar  kinds  of  Gereus, 
30  ft,  high  (and  especially  the  noble  specimens  of  C.  senilis,  two  of  which 
have  attained  to  12  ft.,  and  are  clothed  with  long,  pendent,  white  hairs), 
contrast  admirably  with  the  strangely  broad  and  depressed  forms  of  the  Me- 
locaotus  and  Echmoc&ctus  group,  beset,  too,  as  these  are,  with  spines  of  every 
shape,  and  size,  and  colour :  again,  the  latter  kinds  present  a  most  curious 
difference  of  aspect  from  the  flattened  and  jointed  stems  of  the  Opuntiae  and 
Epiphyila ;  while  the  magnitude  and  fragrance  of  the  blossoms  or  some,  and 
the  brilliancy  of  colour  in  others,  are  surpassed  by  few  vegetable  productions. 
The  arrangement  and  high  h^th  and  vigour  of  the  plants  at  Wobum  reflect 
the  utmost  credit  on  the  able  gardener^  Mr.  Forbes." 

^ubidcete, 

* ANOTIS  Dfc,    (From  a,  priv.,  and  out  otost  an  ear ;  no  aocenorr  teeth,  or  ean,  to  the  calyx.)       [na  683 
•ciliolbsa  G.  Don    ciliated./eav<r<l    ]£   Al    pr    f   jns    Pa.^i    N.  Amer.    1832.    D    s.p    But  ganL 
Synonymet  •'  Houct6iiAi  ciliolbsa  Torrey  $  Hedybtis  cUiolbsa  Hook. 

The  genus  Anotis^  which  comprises  the  genera  Houstonia  Lin.,  and  He- 
dyotis  Rmz  et  Pav,  and  Cnv,,  was  established  by  De  Candolle  in  his  Prodromiu, 
vol.  iv.  p.  431.  Anotis  ciliolosa  is  a  pretty  little  plant,  which  will  flower  from 
June  to  September,  in  the  open  border,  or  on  rockwork,  for  which  it  is  re* 
markably  well  adapted,  (^o/.  Gard.,  March.) 

Comp6sit<s, 

£411.  RUDBi/CK/il  81978  amplexifdlia  Jaeq, 

Synonume:  Dracdpis  amplexicadlu  Casi.t  Bot  Mag.  3716. 

i:ofbot.&p.51 
DrummOndi  Faxt     Dnimmond's    :^  A    o' ^    ^u    O.B    ?N.  Amer.    183&    D    co    Faxt.  mag. 

A  very  handsome  species  of  a  well  known  genus.  (Paxt.  Mag.  of  Bot, 
April.) 

Campanulhcff€B, 

613.  ROE'LL^ 

•glegans  Pojr/.     elegant      QS     or  f     my    F     ?C.  G.  H.     1836.      C.S    s.1      Mag.  of  bot  6.  S7 

■  This  very  elegant  little  plant,  if  kept  in  a  hot-house,  will  flower  during  the 
whole  of  the  winter  months.     It  should  be  kept  in  a  very  small  pot  on  a  dry 
shelf,  with  which  treatment  it  will  flower  and  seed  freely.    (^Paxt,  Mag,  of 
Bot.y  March.) 
Mpacriddcece, 

SM.  E'PACRIS 
4283   imprSssa  var.  parviflbra  Lindl,     small-flowered     Bot.  Beg.  1839, 1. 19. 

The  flowers  of  this  variety  are  of  a  deep  red ;  and  though  small,  they  are  so 
abundant  as  to  produce  a  very  pleasing  effect.  The  plant  was  sent  from  New 
Holland,  by  Mr.  James  Backhouse,  to  his  brothers  at  York,  under  the  name 
of  B.  ruscifolia  ;  but  it  diflers  from  that  species  in  not  having  stalked  leaves. 
(^Bot,  Reg,,  April.) 

Afc/^iadacese* 

77&  VLCyYA 
•    ,  coriicea  Blume   leathery    ?  ^  □    or  ?  2   «u    W. Y    Manilla    1838.    C    r.w    Bot  reg.  1839, 1 18 

A  very  pretty  species,  with  leathery  leaves,  and  white  flowers  tipped  with 
yellow.  It  was  sent  by  Mr.  Cuming,  from  Manilla,  to  Messrs.  Loddiges,  with 
whom  it  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  August,  1838.  It  is  grown  "  in  the 
orcbideous  house,  on  the  block  of  wood  on  which  it  was  imported,"  which  is 
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placed  in  a  pot,  and  surrounded  with  light  soil ;  and  it  is  found  to  require  a  warm 
and  moist  atmosphere.  **  It  does  not  send  out  roots  from  its  stem  like  the 
other  species,  and  is  found  at  present  rather  difficult  to  propagate.  However, 
there  is  little  doubt  of. its  being  multiplied  with  a  little  patience,  either  by 
cuttings  or  layers."  {Bot,  Eeg,,  April.) 
Scrophutarinecs. 

mj.  TORE'S  I  A 

*oonlifbIia  Boxb.    heart-leaved     O    cu    |    o    Fa.  Li    Samulcottah    1838.    S    r.I    Bot.  mag.  9715 

A  little  annual  of  no  great  beauty,  which  requires  a  stove  in  England.  It 
is  a  native  of  moist  pastures  near  Samulcottah  in  India  ;  but,  even  there,  it 
is  not  common.    (Bot,  Mag.^  March.) 

171&  CHELO'NE  154fl2  barbdta  Cav. 

Synonyme :  Pensti§mon  barbdtum  Lindl. 

,  1717.  PENTSTE^MON  barb&tum  yar.  c&rneum  Undl-t   flesh-coloured  bearded. 

A  native  of  Mexico,  raised  from  seed  presented  to  the  Horticultural  Society 
by  G.  F.  Dickson,  Esq.  It  is  a  hardy  perennial,  growing  2  or  3  feet  high, 
and  flowering  in  July  and  August ;  and  it  may  be  easily  increased  either  by 
seeds  or  cuttings.  "  It  may  appear  necessary,"  observes  Dr.  Lindley,  "  to 
offer  some  explanations  of  having  changed  the  name  of  this  plant  from  Cheldne 
to  Pentstemon.  These  two  genera  have  been  divided  by  the  former  having 
woolly  anthers,  and  the  latter  smooth  ones ;  and,  supposing  that  this  were 
really  the  essential  distinction  between  them,  the  subject  of  this  notice  would 
belong  to  Pentstemon."  Dr.  Lindley  continues,  that,  supposing  the  difference 
to  lie  in  the  corolla  and  seeds,  still  this  plant  belongs  to  Pentstemon.  In 
short,  he  adds,  that  he  agrees  "  with  Mr.  Bentham  in  striking  out  of  the  genus 
Chelone  all  the  plants  hitherto  referred  to  it,  with  the  exception  of  C.  Lyoni, 
glabra,  obliqua,  and  nemorosa."   {Bot,  Reg,^  April.) 

AcanthdcecB, 

1727.  RUE'LL/il  C37I8 

•ciliatifl5ra  Hook,     flringe-flowered      129     or  1|    s    Pa.P    Buenos  Ayret    1838.    S    oo    Bot  mag. 

A  very  hanJsome  species  of  Huellia,  with  pale  purple  flowers,  sent  to  the 
Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  by  Mr.  Tweedie,  from  Buenos  Ayres ;  though  Sir 
W.  J.  Hooker  suspects  that  it  was  brought  there  from  some  country  in  the 
interior.     It  flowered  in  the  stove  in  September.    {Bot,  Mag,,  April.) 
-    Begoniacesd, 
[£65i  BEGO'N/^  29509  parvifblU  Schott,  not  Otto,  Bot  Mag.  S790l  . 

Tkymelhcea, 

87.  PIMELETA  rSot  mag.  S721 

.  •Hendenbni  Graham  Mr.  Hendenon'c    A  i_J     or  2   Jl    Pk    King  George's  SonncT  1837.    C  n.p 

A  very  ornamental  species,  which  Dr.  Graham  thinks  should  be  placed 
between  P.  decussata  and  P.  rosea.  It  is  a  native  of  King  George's  Sound, 
whence  seeds  of  it  were  sent  to  Messrs.  Eagle  and  Henderson,  Edinburgh, 
by  Captain  Cheyne,  in  May,  1837.  It  is  a  low  shrub,  with  a  profusion  of 
beautiful  pink  blossoms,  and  promises  to  be  a  great  acquisition  to  our  green- 
houses.   {Bot,  Mag,,  April.) 

Aristolochidce€e, 

S58S.  ilRISTOLO^CHI  A  Pbot  6.  p.  53 

hyperbbrea  Hort.     northern     ^  O    or  80    my     P.  Lam     ?  India     f  1896.    D    1    raxt  mag.  of 

A  very  showy  and  curious  climbiiig  species  of  i4ristol6chia,  which  flowered 
in  1838,  in  the  stove  of  Mr.  Knight,  Kine's  Road,  Chelsea.  It  has  also 
flowered  at  Messrs.  Ronalds*s,  Brentford.    {Paxt,  Mag,  of  Bot, ^  April.) 

OrchiddcecB, 

S5ia  ONCI'DIUM  SS688  l&ridum  var.  gutt&tum  UndL  speckled. 

&!fnonyme :  Epidendrum  guttltum  L. ',  Cymbidium  guttiltum  WiUd. ;  Oncldfnm  Boyd/i  Hort 

**  That  this  is  the  long  lost  Epidendrum  guttatuni  of  Linneeus,"  says  Dr. 
Lindley,  **  I  do  not  doubt.*'  It  was  imported  from  Jaraaiea  by  Messrs. 
Rollisson,  and  only  diflers  in  its  colour  (which  is  yellow,  spotted  wth  red) 
from  O.  lucidum.    Under  this  head.  Dr.  Lincfley  repeats  the*  observations  of 
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M.  Descourtilz,  which  he  before  pave  in  the  Botanical  Begitter,  1838,  t.  48.,  and 
we  quoted  Vol.  XIV.  p.  482.,  with  the  following  additions :  O.  ciliatum  flowers 
in  September ;  O.  fridif&Hum  has  the '  fruit  lar^,  and  with  six  transparent 
winjzs,  it  flowers  in  April ;  O.  pi^be»  flowers  in  May ;  and  O.  divancatum 
in  February.    (Bot.  Beg,,  March.) 

IQridum  rar.  HcnchmlUtf  Flor.  Cab.  No.  97.    Henchmcn'f. 

A  very  pretty  and  striking  variety  of  O.  likridum  in  the  collection  of  Messrs. 
Low,  imported  from  Mexico  in  1837. 

rauirenim  LindL  rar.  mlOus  Hook,    larger    Bot  Mag.  t.  S718L 

This  plant  differs  only  from  the  species  described  by  Dr.  Lindley  (Botanical 
BegistcTf  1838,  t.  48.,  and  quoted  in  our  Vol.  XIV.,  p.  482.),  in  having  some- 
what larger  flowers.  It  was  imported  from  Brazil  by  Mr.  Knight.  (Bot, 
Mag,^  March.) 

rell^zum  Z/fHl^.     reflexed      if  OS     w  ?1     o    Y    Mexico    189&     D     pr.w     Botanist,  na  116 

Nearly  allied  to  O.  altfssimum,  and  first  described  by  Dr.  Lindley  in  the 
Botanical  Beghter^  vol.  x.  t.  1920.  new  series,  under  O.  crfspum.  (Bot, 
Beg,,  April.) 

S537.  MAXILLARIA  0839,17. 

itapeboiifc*  Link  et  Otto     Stapelia-Uke   ^  (23    cu    ^    s    O.F    Brazil    18S8.    D   p.r.w   sot  reg. 

The  singular  speckled  flowers  of  this  species  resemble  those  of  a  8tapelta, 
while  *'  its  pallid,  glaucous,  thin  leaves,  look  as  if  suffering  under  the  attack  of 
the  red  spider,  it  is  one  of  the  most  easy  species  to  cultivate."  (See  their 
culture  given  under  M.  tenuifolia,  as  quoted  p.  136.    (Bot,  Beg,,  March.) 

TitelUnaXAu//.    yolkofegg.like   ^[23    or  |   Jn  Y.B    Braall    18S8.    D  p.r.w    Bot.  reg.  18S9,  IS 

This  epiphyte  has  been  already  described  in  the  Botanical  Begister  MitceU 
lany,  for  1838,  No.  1 16.  (see  our  Vol.  XIV.  p.  481.)  It  is  allied  to  M.  race- 
mosa.    (Bot,  Beg,,  March.) 

8558.  CATTLITYil  29657  Perrln«  LindL 

Synonyme:  Cattldya  intermddia,  var.  anguttifblia  Ho^,,  Bot  Mag.  t  57  If. 

•HUNTLE'Yii  Bate.      (The  Rev, Huntley.)  ri839, 14 

•meldagris  LintU,    clieckered    i^  C2S     spl     1     jn    Y.ft.w    W    Brasil    18S8.    D    pjr.w    Bot.  reg. 

This  very  splendid  flower,  Dr.  Lindley  considers  as  "  one  of  the  rarest 
epiphytes  in  cuUivation."  The  blossoms  are  large,  and  of  a  brilliant  yellow, 
stamed  with  scarlet,  and  marked  with  longitudinal  lines,  crossed  with  trans- 
verse ones,  which  give  it  a  tessellated  appearance.  "  The  labellum  is  triangular, 
tongue-shaped ;  of  a  pure  ivory  white,  bordered  with  deep  purple,  and  nerved 
with  a  deeper  tint."  "  This  charming  [)lant  is  found  in  gloomy  damp  woods 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  de  Pirapitinga,  in  the  district  of  Bananal  [in  Brazil]. 
It  is  scentless,  and  flowers  in  June."  Dr.  Lindley  adds  that  Messrs.  HoUis- 
son  informed  him  that  they  had  this  plant  and  Zygopetalum  cochleare  from 
the  same  country ;  in  which  case  he  must  have  been  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  the  latter  plant  came  from  Trinidad.     (  Bot,  Beg.,  March.) 

H,  vioidcea  Lindl.  "  The  flowers  are  a  deep  rich  violet,  darker  than  the 
darkest  part  of  Zygopetalum  Mackaii ;  they  are  between  2  in.  and  3  in.  in  dia- 
meter, and  are  tipped  with  greenish  yellow,  melting  downwards  into  white,  which 
soon  confounds  itself  with  the  general  tint  of  rich  violet."  (B,  M,  B,,  No.  17., 
March.^ 

-f  Cneirostylis  parvifolia  Lindl.  This  is  an  inconspicuous  plant,  but  it  is 
interesting,  as  being  the  first  species  seen  in  England  of  the  genus  Chdr6stylis, 
of  which  one  only  had  been  before  described  by  Dr.  Blume.  It  was  imported 
by  Messrs.  Loddiges  from  Ceylon.     (B.  M.  B,,  No.  20.,  March>) 

4-  Scaphyglottis  reflkxa  Lindl.    ''  Like  the  rest  of  the  genus,  it  is  a  species 

2uite    destitute   of  beauty.     It   was   obtained   by  Messrs.  Loddiges   from 
)emerara."     (B,  M,  B,,  No.  21.,  March.) 

+  Macradenia  mutica  Lindl.  A  small  plant  with  dingy  white  flowers, 
which  flowered  with  Mr.  Knight,  of  the  King's  Road,  in  August,  1835.  It  is 
said  to  be  a  native  of  Trinidad.    (B,  M,  B,,  No.  22.,  March.) 
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2521  CIRRH£^ A  9SbB4&  firidi-purpdrea  rar.  Fryana  FL  Cab.  Na  M. 

Differing  very  little  from  the  species.    {FL  Cab,,  March.) 

S5lft  CCELO^GYNE  29733  WallichMiM  Mag.  of  Bot.  &  25.  (lee  p.  78.) 

C,  oceUdta  Lindl.  **  This  beautiful  plant  has  just  flowered  imperfectly  with 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  who  imported  it  from  India."     (^.  M,  R.,  No.35.,  April.) 

Sarcoehtlus  oiivctceus  Lmdl.  "  A  New  Holland  epiphyte  of  no  beauty." 
**  The  flowers  are  small,  and  of  a  yellowish  green."   {BJIM,  R.,  No.  27.,  April.) 

CynUfidium  iridifnUum  Cunn.  On  decayed  trees  in  damp  shady  woods. 
The  plant  was  alive  at  Kew.    (B,  M,  i?..  No.  37.,  April.) 

C,f  A  yanda-looking  plant,  in  habit  very  much  like  V.  teretifolia.  (B,  M,  i?.. 
No.  31.,  April.) 

2571.  CAL  A'NTHE  22796  veratrifbUa  B.  Br, 

Found  in  Ulawarra,  near  Port  Jackson,  by  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham,  in  August, 
1822.     (B.  M.  B.,  No.  39.,  April.) 

255SL  BliETT/il  227S2  TankervlllMc 

Synonyme :  Ph^us  grandifblius  Loureiro. 

This  plant  Mr.  Cunningham  discovered  in  September,  1824,  growing  in 
extensive  swamps  on  the  shores  of  Moreton  Bay.  (B,  M,  B.,  No.  40.,  April.) 

2562.  BRASAVO^Lif 

•ciupid&ta  Hook.    tpeax-Upped    i?  (ZS    el    |    ...    W    Trinidad    1838.     D    p.r.w    Bot  mag.  S722 

A  very  elegant  species  of  Brasavok,  received  from  Trinidad  with  many 
others,  by  John  Moss,  Esq.,  of  Otterspool,  near  Liverpool.  It  is  nearly  allied 
to  B.  cucullata  Br,  (Epidendrum  cucull^tum  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  543.). 
(^Bot,  Mag,,  April.) 

2547.  DENDRO'BIUM  [D   trees    Bot.  ree.  1899, 1 20 

adreum  rar.  p&llidum  Undl*    pale  %<Ai^ea.Jlou>ered   ^  Q3    or  1    Ja.mr    Fa.Y.w    Ceylon    ?    ...... 

A  beautiful  species,  with  pale  yellow  and  white  flowers.  The  fragrance  is 
delightful,  bein^  "  something  intermediate  between  violets  and  pnmroses." 
(J?o/.  Reg,,  ApnI.) 

[1839,  t  22. 
crumen&tum  Swartx   poach^fetntned   £  123    d     1     au     W    Ceylon    183(1    D    trees    Ikk.  reg. 
Synonymes:  At^rte  cum  cr^xmexAtmxk  RumpkiM* ;  On^chium  crumendtum  Aimiff. 

Rumphius  first  figured  and  described  this  species  without  mentioning  its 
habitat.  Dr.  Blume  found  it  in  Java,  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  in  Sumatra,  and 
Mr.  Nightingale,  who  sent  it  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  in  Ceylon. 
The  flowers  are  white,  varying,  according  to  Blume,  to  pink,  "  with  leaves  more 
or  less  oblong  and  coriaceous.  It  is  one  of  the  easiest  of  the  genus  to  manage, 
and  well  repays  the  cultivator  the  trouble  he  bestows  on  it."  All  it  reouires 
is,  to  be  kept  warm  and  moist  during  the  growing  season,  and  cool  and  dry 
during  the  season  of  rest.  {Bot,  Reg,,  April.) 
29619  formftsum  handsome  ^  IZS  spi  li   ap.m7  W.Y  Khoseea  1837.  D   tree  Paxt  mag  ofbot.  tL49. 

+-D.  UngucBforme  Swartz.  The  flowers  are  of  a  greenish  white,  and  of  no 
beauty.  Th<3  leaves  are  hard,  thick,  and  tongue-shaped,  having  the  texture  of 
those  of  the  aloe.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  country  round  Sydney,  where 
it  was  discovered  by  some  of  the  earliest  botanists  who  visited  New  South 
Wales.    {B.  M.  R,,  No.  26.,  April.) 

4-jD.  tereiifoUum  II.  Brown.  A  small  creeping  species,  of  no  great  beauty, 
"  with  deep  green,  fleshy,  taper  leaves,  between  2  in.  and  3  in.,  long,  and  solitary 
flowers  of  a  dull  yellow,  streaked  and  spotted  with  dull  purple ;  the  labellum 
is  white.  It  and  all  the  following  species  are  natives  of^  New  South  Wales." 
{B.  M.  R,,  No.  29.,  April.) 

jD.  tetragonum  Cunn.  Found  on  "  the  stems  of  small  trees,  in  dry  shaded 
woods,  Moreton  Bay."  (B,  M,  R,,  No.  30.,  April.) 

D,  tortile  Cunn,  Pernaps  a  Polystachya.  Found  on  trees  100  ft.  higb» 
Moreton  Bay.    (B,  M.  R,,  No.  31.,  April.) 

X)  f  pygnus^um^  D,  Caleyi  Cunn.  Found  on  rocks  in  Ulawarra.  {B,  M.  R,, 
No.  32.,  April.) 

s  4 
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D.  elangaium  Cimn«  '*  On  trees  in  shaded  dark  woods,  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Brisbane  River."    (S.  M.  R.^  No.  33.,  April.) 

D,  f  croMsularfvRum  Cunn.  "  Growing  on  trees  in  the  ravines  of  the  Blue 
Mountains."    (b.  M.  R.,  No.  34.,  April.) 

2>.  compianatum  Cunn.  Growing  in  tufts  on  dead  trees,  and,  though  healthy, 
of  a  yellowish  green.    {B.  M.  R^  No.  35.,  April.) 

D.  pumomjorme  Cunn.  "  A  beautiful  epiphyte,  hanging  loosely  from  the 
stems  of  trees,  so  as  to  swing  freely  in  the  wind."  Found  in  lUawarra,  and 
flowering  in  August.  Nearly  allied  to  D.  rigidum  R.  Br,  (B.  M.  JR.,  No.  34., 
April.^ 

144.  MA'RICA 

laSStf  siidUf  IF.  ir«r&     flcnder    tf  lAI    or  S     au     P.v.w    BrazH    ?183a     O     l.p     Bot.  mag.  STU 

An  elegant  plant,  a  native  of  Brazil,  from  which  country  it  was  imported 
by  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  It  bears  the  greatest  resemblance  to  M.  Northidno, 
but  is  much  more  slender,  and  with  smaller  flowers.  It  requires  the  protec- 
tion of  a  green-house.    (^BoU  Mag,,  March.) 

145.  ^ISTRl'NCHIUM 

jdneeum  Know,  et  Wat    reed-like   C  lA)   or  f   jnjt    li    Chile    1832.    O   a.p    Flor.  calx  na  95 

One  of  the  prettiest  and  most  delicate-looking  of  the  genus,  raised  in  the 
Birmingham  Botanic  Garden,  from  seeds  presented  to  that  establishment  in 
the  year  1832,  by  Mr.  Cuming.    (Flor.  Cab,,  April.) 

Melanthdcete, 

IISO.  MEBENDJFRA  0168  eaucisica  Boi  Mag.  3690. 

Conifer^p, 

Zuniperut  tquamota.  This  fine  species  of  Indian  juniper  has  been  reused  in 
the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  It  appears  to  be  quite  hardy. 
(B,  M,  R,,  No.  18.,  March.) 

Vtniu  oocdrpa  Schiede.  It  is  the  same  as  the  Ocote  pine  ^ven  out  by  the 
Horticultural  Society.  *  {B,  M.  R.,  No.  23.,  March.)  bee  Arbor,  Not., 
p.  129.  and  p.  237. 


Art.  XI.    Account  of  a  neto  Substitute Jbr  Tan  and  Stable  Manure^ 
in  Jbrming  Hot'beds.    Communicated  by  John  Grigor* 

I  HATE  received  from  Mr.  John  Stephen,  gardener  to  Lady 
Saltoun,  Ness  Castle,  near  Inverness,  an  account  of  a  substitute 
for  tan  bark  or  stable  manure  in  the  composition  of  hot-beds, 
which  I  consider  worthy  of  being  communicated  to  the  public 
through  the  medium  of  the  Gardener^ $  Magazine^  as,  in  many 
places,  gardeners  feel  the  scarcity  of  bark,  and  not  unfrequently 
of  stable  manure  also.  The  material  recommended  by  Mr. 
Stephen  is  well  known  in  Scotland  by  the  name  of  sidsj  the 
husks  of  the  oat,  which  are  produced  in  the  manufacture  of  oat- 
meal, and  may  be  had  in  abundance  at  all  the  parish  mills  in. 
Scotland. 

Some  time  since  Mr.  Stephen  observed  that  a  quantity  of  this 
article,  which  had  been  discharged  from  a  mill  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, continued  to  dissolve  every  succeeding  shower  of  snow 
which  fell  on  it  during  a  protracted  snow-storm ;  and,  on  ex- 
amining it,  he  found  it  in  a  high  state  of  fermentation.  He  had 
to  make  some  hot-beds  at  the  time,  and  he  composed  one  of  them 
entirely  of  sids^  for  the  growth  of  melons,   in    the   following 
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manner :  —  In  a  dry  knoll  a  pit  was  dug  of  the  ordinary  size  of 
a  hot-bed ;  the  stuff  was  watered  and  mixed  up,  the  whole  being 
made  equally  moist,  and  deposited  in  the  pit;  the  surface  mould 
and  frame  were  placed  in  the  usual  way.  The  bed  kept  up  a 
steady  heat  for  six  months,  and  from  the  circumstance  of  its  not 
having  been  placed  near  the  other  frames  in  the  melon  ground, 
but  in  a  remote  corner,  in  case  the  experiment  should  have 
failed,  it  received  less  than  ordinary  attention  ;  yet  a  very  good 
crop  of  melons  was  produced,  and  the  bed  was  but  little  reduced 
in  bulk  by  fermentation. 

Since  Mr.  Stephen  has  been  so  fortunate  with  a  casual  trial  of 
this  article,  I  hope  it  will  soon  become  more  valuable;  for,  at 
present,  I  am  aware  that  it  is  a  common  practice  at  meal  mills 
throughout  the  country,  to  throw  the  refuse  into  the  mill-lead, 
that  the  stream  may  carry  it  oi£  Oats  are  always  kiln-dried  pre- 
viously to  their  being  ground,  consequently  the  husks  are  to  be 
bad  in  the  driest  state.  It  may  be  expected,  therefore,  that  when 
a  person  has  had  some  experience  in  the  operation  of  this  mate- 
rial, that  the  requisite  degree  of  heat,  as  well  as  its  permanency, 
may  be  nicely  adjusted  by  the  quantity  of  water  applied  in  pre- 
paring it  for  use.  Should  repeated  experiments  prove  this  to  be 
the  case,  it  is  thought  that  this  hitherto  useless  article  will  be  of 
especial  service  to  those  who  have  to  preserve  half-hardy  plants, 
during  winter. 
.   Forres  Nurseries,  April,  1839. 


Art.  XII.     Notesy  horticullural  and  agricultural^  on  the  Brazils  and 

New  Holland.     By  Dr.  John  Lhotsky. 

Wherever  Nature  herself  presents  the  aspect  of  a  gorgeous 
garden,  man  does  not  pay  much  attention  to  horticulture.  This 
fact  admits  only  of  some  exceptions,  in  cases  where  civilisation 
has  been  carried  to  a  high  degree*  Thus,  it  is  obvious,  that 
where  amaryllises,  fuchsias,  &c.,  are  growing  wild  at  our  very 
doors,  we  will  not  trouble  ourselves  with  the  care  of  rearing 
them  in  enclosed  gardens,  therefore  horticulture,  and  still  more 
floriculture,  in  the  Brazils,  is  in  a  very  indifferent  state.  The 
public  gardens  are  either  merely  places  of  public  resort 
(Passejo  publico),  or  they  are  experimental  gardens,  for  any 
given  sort  of  new  and  useful  plants ;  for  instance,  tea,  cinnamon, 
or  cloves,  like  that  at  Rio  Janeiro.  By  the  natural  sympathy, 
however,  which  men  always  retain  for  their  native  shores, 
marigold,  the  wallflowers,  and  the  mignonette,  are  grown  by 
Europeans,  in  some  of  the  gardens  of  the  tropical  part  of 
the  Brazils. 

But,  whilst  floriculture,  and  the  exhibition  of  artificially  grown 
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flowers,  are  so  rare  in  the  above  countries,  a  Brazilian  market- 
place exhibits  a  profusion  of  products,  beautiful  in  themselves; 
but  especially  unusual  and  surprising  to  the  European  traveller. 
Heaps  of  jacka  (Artocarpus  integrifolia),  some  of  them  as  big 
as  a  pumpkin,  with  their  rough  reticulated  skins ;  several  kinds  of 
custard  apples,  some  of  which,  like  Fiidta  di  Conde,  are  of  a  very 
delicious  taste ;  several  kinds  of  Eug^n/a,  and,  among  others,  the 
pitanga,  with  its  terebinthine  flavour;  and  mangoes,  are  a  few 
of  the  most  striking  and  extraordinary.  And,  if  we  take  into  con- 
sideration, that  all  these  are  mixed  up  with  heaps  of  pine-apples, 
twelve  to  flfleen  sorts  of  oranges,  lemons,  and  limes,  together  with 
sweet  potatoes  (Ipomoe^a  BatiUas),  bananas,  common  and  water 
melons,  and  grapes,  besides  rose  apples  (Eugenia  Jdmbos)^ 
the  massive  brown  tubers  of  yams  (Dioscorea),  mandiocca, 
A^rachis  hypogas^'a,  cocoa  nuts,  and  five  or  six  other  fruits  of 
palms;  and  the  vanille,  the  cacao  (Theobroma),  cuttings  of 
sugar-cane,  cofiee,  &c. ;  if  we  take  all  this  into  consideration, 
we  might  almost  believe  that  the  tradition  of  the  gardens  of  the 
Hesperides  was  not  purely  an  invention  of  the  fancy,  but  based 
on  solid  reality. 

But  as  it  was  not  the  intention  of  Providence,  that  nature 
should  produce,  and  man  enjoy,  every  thing  in  every  place,  the 
climate  of  the  tropical  part  of  the  Brazils,  and  especially  Bahia, 
is  not  adapted  for  growing  the  northern  vegetables.     In  Bahia 
scarcely  anything  but  radishes  and  lettuces,  a  few  small  carrots, 
and  parsley,  will  succeed ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  latitude  of  Rio 
Janeiro  that  the  roots  of  the  carrots  attain  any  considerable 
size.     Potatoes  never  grow  in  Bahia,  and  even  near  Rio  they 
are  wretchedly  bad.     In  the  valleys  of  the  Organ  Mountains 
(4000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea),  Mr.  G.  Marsh  of  Liver- 
pool has  begun  an  English  farming  establishment ;  and  at  that 
height  (the  mean  temperature  of  which  may  be  about  that  of 
northern  Italy),  the  northern  culinary* plants,  even  cauliflowers, 
are  grown  to  great  perfection,  and  sell  at  Rio  for  very  high  prices. 
In  these  valleys  a  number  of  English  have  established  them- 
selves ;  some  of  whom  have  obtained   several  square  miles  of 
land  from  the  Brazilian  government  gratuitously,  upon  which 
they  follow  all  sorts  of  rural  pursuits.    As  the  potato,  notwith-* 
standing  the  difficulty  of  procuring  it,  has  remained  a  favourite 
dish  with  the  million  of  white  people  in  the  Brazils,  the  few 
raised  among  the  Organ  Mountains   are  quite  insufiicient  to 
satisfy  so  great  a  demand  ;  and  it  will  be  new,  perhaps,  for  some 
of  my  readers,  to  learn  that  large  quantities  of  English  and 
Irish  potatoes  are  yearly  imported  into  the  harbours  of  the  Bra* 
zils.  These  potatoes  being  conveyed  in  wicker  baskets,  through 
which  the  air  can  circulate  freely,  arrive  in  Brazil  in  a  state  of 
perfect  preservation ;  and  they  are  afterwards  spread  by  the 
means  of  mules,  or  other  conveyances,  over  the  whole  territory. 
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In  changing  the  scene  of  my  observations,  from  the  tropical 
parts  of  the  Brazils,  to  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales,  a  new, 
and  somewhat  different,  picture  presents  itself.  Taking  it  with 
relation  to  rural  economy,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the 
colony  of  New  South  Wales,  extending  as  it  does  from  40^  to 
the  28^  of  latitude,  is  capable  of  producing  as  many  varied  and 
useful  plants  as  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Whether  the 
sugar-cane  will  grow  in  the  last-mentioned  latitude  is  not  cer- 
tain ;  but  coffee,  St.  John's  bread  (Cerat6nia  Siliqua),  and  the 
date  palm  will  grow  most  undoubtedly ;  and,  if  we  add  to  these 
the  grape,  the  peach,  and  the  fig,  which  are  already  cultivated 
there  extensively,  our  previous  assertion  will  be  thoroughly 
corroborated. 

Most  of  the  culinary  vegetables  and  fruits  of  Europe  prosper 
in  the  different  latitudes  of  the  colonial  territory  of  New  South 
Wales ;  but  it  is  upon  subjects  of  somewhat  greater  importance 
that  I  wish  to  fix  the  attention  of  my  readers  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. It  is  the  growing  of  the  vine,  the  olive,  tobacco,  and  silk, 
which,  if  accomplished  on  a  large  scale,  would  increase  the  sphere  of 
productiveness  of  the  British  empire.  The  vine  has  been  intro- 
duced in  New  South  Wales  for  many  years ;  but  it  was  Messrs. 
Allan  Cunningham  and  Busby  who  endeavoured  to  push  this  sort 
of  industry  in  a  rapid  and  energetic  manner.  The  former  gentle- 
man collected  a  great  many  cuttings  in  the  British  gardens,  and 
Mr.  Busby  obtained  at  Paris  an  extensive  collection  from  the 
Royal  Gardens  of  the  Luxembourg.  I  was  present  when  this 
valuable  collection  was  unpacked  in  Sydney,  and  saw  that  it 
arrived  in  a  very  good  state.  But  when  anything  energetic  or 
extraordinary  is  to  be  accomplished,  it  is  often  necessary  that 
the  original  projector  or  inventor  should  carry  his  conception 
into  execution  himself.  This  was  not  the  case  with  the  above 
gentlemen,  neither  of  whom  were  present,  when  the  collection 
arrived.  Notwithstanding  some  faults,  which  occurred  after- 
wards, a  great  many  cuttings  were  distributed,  and  the  stock  of 
vines  considerably  improved.  Tobacco  is  grown  extensively, 
and  especially  in  the  rich  alluvial  soil  on  the  banks  of  the  Hun- 
ter River,  where  it  yields  an  abundant  crop.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  a  species  of  this  questionably  useful  plant,  with  very  tender 
leaves,  grows  wild  in  the  colony.  In  the  like  manner,  flax  is 
found  wild  in  the  East  Indies ;  an  interesting  fact  in  the  history 
of  vegetation.  Mulberries  are  abundant  about  Sydney,  both 
the  common  and  the  Cape  species ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
the  former  is  used  for  hedges  round  gardens.  And,  finally,  the 
olive  is  a  plant  which,  agreeing  with  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
country,  should  do  very  well,  but  its  cultivation  has  never  been 
tried  to  any  extent.  All  the  above  plants,  however,  requiring  a  kind 
of  labour  to  which  the  English  are  strangers,  can  never  prosper  to 
any  extent,  without  the  colonists  being  instructed  by  those  people 
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who,  through  the  lapse  of  centuries,  have  acquired  the  practice 
necessary.  I  may  take  a  credit  to  myself^  that  I  was  the  first  who 
urged  the  necessity  of  such  tuition  in  a  strong  manner. 

**  Tobacco,  with  a  most  tender  leaf,  I  found  wild  near  Lake 
Macquarrie,  and  it  is  cultivated  in  great  quantities  at  the  Hunter 
River;  but  the  colonists  want  Spanish,  French,  and  American 
emigrants  to  collect  the  crops,  and  prepare  the  leaves.  The 
culture  of  the  vine  has  made  great  progress  lately,  especially 
since  Mr.  James  Busby  imported  a  superior  collection  of  cuttings 
from  Europe ;  but  the  colonists  Imve  no  Spaniards  or  Rhenish 
people  to  undertake  their  cultivation,  and  prepare  the  wine. 
The  olive,  cotton,  and  white  mulberry  (as  food  for  silkworms) 
grow  well  near  Sydney;  but  this  sort  of  field  culture,  like  the 
previous  one,  will  never  prosper,  unless  the  colonists  be  in  the 
same  way  schooled  by  men  of  practical  knowledge/'  {Illusira-- 
tions  of  the  present  Stale  and  future  Prospects  of  New  South  Walesy 
p.  14.     Sydney,  18S5.) 

There  are  two  obstacles  which,  under  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  colony,  will  ever  mar  the  above  most  important 
improvements ;  and  the  first  of  these  is  the  complete  abrogation 
(since  18S0)  of  granting  land  by  government.  Vine  and 
olive  planters,  and  tobacco  and  silk  growers,  must  now  be  men 
of  capital,  and  able  to  buy  land  at  the  very  outset;  but  rich  and 
enterprising  men,  generally  speaking,  do  not  emigrate.  The 
second  obstacle  is  of  a  more  recent  date.  After  I  had  suggested 
the  idea  of  employing  natives  of  the  vine  and  olive  countries  to 
teach  the  culture  of  these  plants,  Dr.  Lang  went  to  the  Continent, 
and  engaged  several  hundred  French  and  German  vine-growers, 
who  readily  accepted  his  offers,  because,  at  that  time,  the  passage 
money,  which  was  allowed  by  the  colonial  government  to  emi- 
grants of  the  working  classes,  was  to  be  given  without  differ- 
ence of  country;  but  these  vine-growers  had  not  even  arrived  in 
Sydney,  when  a  despatch  from  the  Colonial  Office  abrogated  any 
grant  of  passage  money  to  foreigners.  This  enactment,  conjointly 
with  the  regulation  compelling  the  purchase  of  land,  will  delay 
for  a  long  time  the  culture  of  all  the  most  valuable  vegetable 
productions.  What  I  would  recommend  is,  that  it  should  be 
stipulated,  that,  amongst  the  emigrants  to  whom  passage  money 
is  allowed,  a  certain  proportion  (say  the  fifth  or  tenth  part  only) 
should  be  selected  amongst  foreigners.  As  the  colony  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  already  exporting  wine  to  England  to  a 
large  extent,  no  one  can  say  whether,  under  judicious  regulations. 
New  Holland  might  not  do  the  same ;  and  also  export  other 
commodities  for  which  Great  Britain  is  yet  entirely  dependent 
upon  other  countries. 

London^  April  10.  1839» 
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REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  Royles  Illustrations  of  the  Botany  and  other  Branches  of 
the  Natural  History  of  the  Himalayan  Mountains^  and  of  the  Flora 
of  Cashmere^  Sfc.  Part  X.,  completing  the  work  as  far  as  p.  384. 
of  the  Llustrations  of  the  Natural  Orders ;  10  coloured  plates,  folio. 
London,  1839.     20f. 

Our  last  notice  of  this  work  is  in  Vol.  XII.  p.  318.,  which  was  soon  after 
the  completion  of  part  ix.  Professor  Royle  apologises  "  for  the  very  long 
delay"  which  has  taken  place  in  the  appearance  of  part  x.,  and  which  he  states 
to  have  proceeded  from  his  accepting  the  Professorship  of  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics  in  King's  College,  and  *'  the  impossibility  in  which  he  found 
himself  from  being  able  to  give  the  degree  of  attention  which  the  work  required, 
and  had  hitherto  received."  We  are  certain  that  all  the  purchasers  of  the 
work  will  approve  of  the  delay,  rather  than  hurrying  the  work  to  a  conclusion, 
at  the  risk  of  rendering  the  latter  part  of  it  less  complete  than  the  first.  A 
supplementary  part,  of  which  a  great  portion  is  prepared,  will  complete  the 
work,  which,  as  we  have  before  stated,  is  unequalled  by  any  other  of  the  kind, 
for  sound  and  comprehensive  views. 

Part  ix.  brought  us  to  the  order  Artoc&rpeae,  under  which  there  is  much 
interesting  information  respecting  caoutchouc,  which  is  chiefly  obtained  from 
plants  belonging  to  this  order ;  though,  to  a  certain  extent,  from  plants  belong- 
ing to  Cichoraceae,  Lobeliacee?,  ^pocy^nese,  Asciepikdea,  JEuphorhidceie,  and 
UrticesB,  as  already  noticed  in  our  preceding  volume,  p.  298,  when  reviewing 
Professor  Royle's  Essay  on  the  Antiquity  of  Hindoo  Medicine,  In  1828, 
caoutchouc  was  an  article  unknown  in  the  Calcutta  market ;  but  it  is  now  so 
extensively  used  in  England,  that  nearly  500  tons  annually  are  imported  from 
different  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  singular  that  Mr.  G.  Livingston,  late  chief 
secretary  to  the  Bengal  Government,  first  directed  attention  in  India  to  the 
caoutchouc,  and  also  to  the  fact  of  the  tea  plant  being  abundant  in  Assam. 
"  As  the  caoutchouc  was  pronounced  to  be  of  no  value  in  the  Calcutta  market, 
^o  the  tea  was  said  to  be  only  a  camellia ;  and  as  the  former  has  come  to  be 
so  desirable  an  article  for  a  commercial  body  here,  so  has  the  latter  become  an 
object  of  solicitude  even  to  the  Indian  government."  (p.  338.) 

Caoutchouc,  Dr.  Koyle  observes,  is  a  substance  much  more  extensively 
diffused  in  plants  than  is  generally  imagined.  It  is^  found  even  in  the  spindle 
tree,  the  leaves  of  which  are  occasionally  used  for  feeding  silkworms,  and  which 
is  nearly  related  to  the  holly,  the  birdlime  of  which  is  only  a  modification  of 
caoutchouc.  The  number  of.  plants  suited  for  feeding  silkworms.  Dr.  Royle 
suggests,  may  be  increased  by  experimenting  on  those  belonging  to  families 
which  yield  caoutchouc.     The  following  facts  are  interesting  :  — 

"  From  the  fondness  of  birds  for  the  fruit,  and  the  tenacity  of  life  in  the  seed, 
of  Ficus  indica  and  F.  religiosa,  are  explained  two  phenomena  very  familiar 
to  all  who  have  visited  India ;  one  is  that  of  a  palm  tree  growing  out  of  the 
centre  of  the  banyan,  and  the  other  that  of  the  pippuly  (F.  religiosa)  vegetating 
(where  the  seed  has  been  deposited  in  cracks)  on  the  driest  walls  and  most 
elevated  domes  and  minarets,  which,  by  its  increase,  it  soon  destroys.  The 
former  appearance,  Dr  Koxburgh  has  also  well  explained,  as  proceeding  from 
the  seed  of  the  banyan  germinating  on  the  moist  upper  parts  of  the  palmyra 
tree  (Borassus  flabelliformis) ;  and  thence  sending  down  its  descending  shoots, 
which,  in  time,  entirely  enclose  the  palm ;  this  finally  appears  with  only  its 
bunch  of  leaves  projecting  beyond  the  top  of  the  trunk  of  a  lofty  banyan,  out 
of  which  it  appears  to  be  growing;  though  actually  older,  and,  like  it,  having 
'  its  roots  fixed  in  the  ground."  (p.  340.) 

Broussonetia  papyrifera  affords  fibres  which  are  convertible  into  ropes, 
jnade  into  a  kind  of  cloth,  or  manufactured  into  paper.     The  wood  is  used 
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for  dyeing  yellow»  as  is  that  of  Jlonis  tinct6ria,  called  fustic,  and  Jlcus 
dnctoria. 

Vlmdcea^  nearly  allied  to  C/rtf ces,  contains  some  species  not  yet  introduced 
into  England,  such  as  C/lmus  inte^nfolia,  U.  lancifolia,  U.  erosa,  U.  laevigata 
Royle,  and  U.  virekta.     Some  species  of  (7^1  tis  also  remain  to  be  introduced. 

Jugl6ndr€g, — JAglans  regia  extends  from  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  over 
Lebanon  and  Persia,  to  the  Himalayas.  J,  argikta,  found  by  Dr.  Wallich  in 
Taong  Dong,  is  not  yet  introduced  into  England.  The  Arabs  call  the  wabut 
*'  the  nut,"  and  the  Persians  the  *'  four  brains." 

Amentdce^e . —  A  number  of  species  belonging  to  this  order  are  mentioned, 
none  of  which  are  yet  introduced,  though,  firora  the  elevated  localities  in  which 
they  are  found,  several  will  doubtless  prove  hardy  in  this  country. 

A  reduction  will  take  place,  Dr.  Royle  observes,  in  the  number  of  Himalayan 
oaks  at  present  enumerated ;  all  of  them  varying  much  in  appearance.  Coryius 
I6cera  abounds  on  the  highest  mountains,  with  C&rpinus  viminea.  Several 
species  of  Alnu^  and  J9etula  are  mentioned,  which,  as  we  have  stated  in  the 
Arb,  Brit,  (Dr.  Royle  havii^  kindly  lent  us  the  proof  sheets  of  this  part  of  the 
work  while  they  were  passmg  through  the  press),  would  be  most  desirable 
introductions. 

"  The  willows,  diffused  in  distribution,  are  also  multiform  in  habit ;  the 
species  peculiar  to  the  Himalayas  are  not  found  easier  than  others  of  discri- 
mination. As  they  occur  both  in  warm  and  cold  parts  of  the  world,  so  we 
have  them  both  in  the  plains  and  mountains  of  India.  Salix  babylonica  is 
common  in  gardens  in  Northern  India,  as  is  S.  aegyptiaca;  while  the  poly- 
androus  S.  tetrasperma  Roxh,  is  found  in  the  Kheree  Pass,  along  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  and  in  other  hot  parts  of  India,  as  Bengal  and  the  Peninsula. 
A  species  of  this  genus,  as  we  have  seen,  is  common  also  on  the  Senegal.  We 
know  that  a  dwarfish  willow  (Salix  arctica)  extends  to,  and  forms  the  only 
woody  plant  of,  high  northern  latitudes ;  so  the  diminutive  S.  Lindleyana  is 
found  on  the  loftiest  parts,  or  between  12,000  ft.  and  13,000  ft.,  of  such  moun- 
tains as  Kedarkanta ;  with  Rhododendron  lepidotum  and  anthropogon,  the 
only  other  ligneous  plants.  S.  hirta  and  rotundifolia  nob,,  from  Kunawur, 
resemble,  the  former  S.  hastata,  from  Lapland,  and  the  latter  S.  polaris  and 
S.  herbacea. 

*'  The  poplars  are  confined  to  the  northern  hemisphere ;  we  find  them  flou- 
rishing on  the  Himalayas  only  at  considerable  elevations.  Populus  ciliata 
[a  new  species,  of  which  a  figure  is  given],  found  in  Kemaon,is  common  on  the 
northern  face  of  the  Choor,  at  Muttiana,  and  at  Seran  in  Lower  Kunawar. 
P.  pyriformis  nob.  occurs  in  Deobum.  P.  alba  Ltn.,  common  in  Europe  and 
the  north  of  Asia,  extends  to  the  north  of  the  Himalayas,  as  I  have  had  spe- 
cimens brought  me  from  Kunawar.  The  native  country  of  P.  dilatata,  or  the 
Lombardy  poplar  [P.  fastigiata  Arb.  JBrU.],  seems  to  be  quite  unknown,  some 
authors  considering  it  a  native  of  Italy,  and  others  of  America,  while  some 
even  account  it  a  hybrid.  But,  from  the  following  facts,  I  think  there  is  little 
doubt  of  its  having  been  brought  to  Europe  from  some  Eastern  country  in 
former  times,  when  the  communication  by  the  East,  and  interchange  of  com- 
modities, was  greater  than  in  recent  times.  Understanding  that  a  tree  which, 
from  the  description,  appeared  to  be  a  poplar  had  been  introduced  from  the 
Punjab,  and  was  common  in  gardens  to  the  north  of  the  Jumna,  I  sent  for  it 
into  the  Saharunpore  Botanic  Garden.  The  slips  obtained  grew  well,  and  the 
plants  were  ten  or  twelve  feet  high,  with  the  habit  of  the  Lombardy  poplar, 
when  I  left  Saharunpore ;  the  specimens  in  my  herbarium  were  immediately 
recognised  by  Mr.  Don  as  those  of  P.  dilatata.  The  ghurh  [the  Indian 
name],  or  Lombardy  poplar,  is  said,  in  Persian  works,  to  be  a  native  of  Dailim 
and  Tinkahoon,  near  the  south  shore  of  the  Caspian.  Mr.  Bailiie  Eraser,  I 
understand  from  Mr.  Don,  says  it  is  one  of  the  most  common  trees  in  Persia, 
and  is  that  usually  taken  for  the  cypress  in  Persian  drawings."  (p.  344.) 

*'  The  oaks,  chestnuts,  and  others  of  the  Amentacese,  are  so  well  known  for 
their  rich  and  luxuriant  growth,  and  as  forming  the  ornaments  of  European 
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forests,  that  we  can  hardly  fancy  the  so-much  boasted  trees  of  tropical  regions 
to  be  more  magnificent.  One  thing  is  certain,  that  they  do  not  furnish  more 
valuable  timber,  whether  we  consider  the  English  oak,  or  those  found  in  the 
Himalayas.     (Ibid,) 

Qu^cus  Balldta,  probably  described  in  Persian  works  under  the  names  shah- 
buUoot,  and  bulloot-ool-mulik,  having  acorns  free  from  tannin,  they  have  been 
long  used  as  food  ;  and,  with  Q,  iS^uber,  might  be  naturalised  in  the  plains  of 
Northern  India.  The  hazel  is  abundant  in  the  Himalayas,  and  the  nuts  are 
found  every  where  in  the  Barjars. 

The  bark  of  ^etula  lilba,  reduced  to  powder,  as  well  as  the  wood  of  the 
black  poplar,  is  eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  Kamtschatka,  beaten  up  with  the 
ova  of  the  sturgeon.  Cattle  are  fed  on  tiie  leaves  of  Populua  nigra,  and  the 
coma  of  the  seeds  is  employed  for  making  paper.  That  of  the  Himalayan  P. 
ciliata,  being  particularly  abundant,  might  be  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 
5'alix  aegyptiaca,  the  calif,  or  Egyptian  willow,  has  a  fragrant  water  distiuedfrom 
its  catkins.     We  pass  over  several  orders  to  the 

Comferip,  —  Under  this  order  Dr.  Royle  includes  the  Abiitmss,  Cupressinae, 
and  T^xinae.  Species  of  almost  all  the  genera  belonging  to  these  orders  are 
found  in  the  Himalayas.  Cupressus  sempervirens,  C,  pendula,  and  Thuja 
orientalis  succeed  in  the  gardens  of  the  north  and  of  the  south  of  India.  Po- 
docarpus  latifolius  occurs  in  the  mountains  of  Silhet,  and  P.  macrophyllus  in 
Nepaul.  The  species  of  Pinus  found  at  the  lowest  elevation  is  P,  longifoiia, 
allied  to  P,  canariensis.  P.  exc^lsa  is  remarkable  for  its  drooping  branches, 
whence  it  is  frequently  called  the  weeping  fir,  by  travellers  in  the  Himalaya : 
it  is  found  with  the  Deodara  Narainhetty.  Both  these  noble  trees  are  quite 
hardy  in  the  climate  of  Britain.  We  pass  over  other  interesting  matter,  already 
given  (through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Royle,  as  we  have  before  mentioned)  in 
the  Arboretum  Britannicum,  Dr.  Royle  observes,  in  a  note,  that  the  cone  lately 
brought  from  the  Himalayas,  by  the  collector  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, and  figured  in  our  Arboretum,  p.  2236,  probably  belongs  to  a  variety  of 
P.  Pin&ster,  commonly  called  P.  nepal^nsis,  which  we  have  recorded  in  the 
Arboretum  Britannicum^  p.  2217. 

Musdcesn  (from  Moi^,  the  Arabic  name  for  the  plantain). — This  order  is  ex- 
tensively distributed  in  the  tropics.  Ail  the  cultivated  varieties  are  probably 
derived  from  the  M.  sapi^ntum,  of  which  the  original  b  the  wild  Musa  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Roxburgh,  as  raised  by  him  from  seeds  received  from  Chitta^ 
gong. 

"  The  plantain  and  banana,  therefore,  must  be  natives  of  Asia ;  and  no 
plants  can  more  strikingly  display  the  benefits  derivable  to  one  country,  from 
introducing  the  usefiil  productions  of  another  which  is  similar  in  climate,  as 
these  are  extensively  cultivated  in  America,  and  as  high  as  3,000  feet  of 
elevation  in  the  Caraccas.  The  banana,  as  Humboldt  has  remarked,  is,  for 
the  torrid  zone,  what  the  Cerealia  are  for  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  or  rice  for 
Bengal  and  China,  and  forms  a  valuable  cultivation  wherever  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  year  is  about  75°.  A  single  cluster  oflen  weighs  nearly  ninety 
pounds.  Humboldt  has  calculated  that,  in  the  space  of  a  year,  1,076  square 
feet  of  ground  yield  more  than  4,000  lbs.  of  nutritive  substance  ;  and  that  the 
same  space  will  support  fifty  individuals,  which  will  not  maintain  more  than 
two  when  planted  with  wheat."  (p.  355.) 

ilibran/aces.  —  This  order  is  remarkable  for  the  quantity  of  fecula  which  is 
stored  up  in  *'  the  rhizomata,  or  the  so-called  roots,  of  several  species,  which,  in 
its  prepared  state,  is  so  well  known  under  the  name  of  Indian  Arrow  Root. 
This  is  obtained  in  the  West  Indies  from  Maranta  arundinacea,  Allouvia,  and 
nobilis  ;  also  from  Canna  glauca,  called  *  tous  les  mois ;'  and  in  the  East 
Indies,  from  a  species  of  Curcuma,  as  well  as  from  Maranta  ramosissima,  a 
new  species  found  in  Silhet.  But  it  has  of  late  years  also  been  prepared,  of  fine 
quality,  from  M.  arundinacea,  grown  in  their  gardens  bv  the  Horticultural 
Society  of  Calcutta;  and  was  so,  many  years  ago,  by  the  late  Sir  W.  Ainslie, 
from  plants  grown  in  his  garden,  near  Msudras.     It  might,  no  doubt,  be  success* 
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fully  introduced  into  many  other  parts  of  India.  The  leaves  of  Calathea  are 
employed  in  making  baskets  in  South  America ;  so  the  split  stems  of  Maranta 
dicnotoma,  being  touffh,  are  employed  in  India  in  makmg  the  so  much  cele- 
brated tUal-pai,  or  Cdcutta  mats  (Fl.  Ind^  i.  p.  2.)."  (p.  356.) 

Sciiamiiietce,  or  Zingiberikcea,  —  Much  interesting  matter  belonging  to  this 
order  we  must  necessarily  pass  over  to  the 

Orchidetc.  —  This  order  is  treated  at  greater  length  than  any  other  in  the 
work  ;  and  the  growers  of  this  splendid  family  of  plants  will  find  part  x.  of 
Royle's  lUtutraiUms  worth  purchasmg  for  this  order  alone.  We  can  only  sp^e 
room  for  the  following  introductory  paragraphs :  — 

"  The  Orchidetp,  named  from  a  European  genus,  are  yet  most  numerous  in 
tropical  countries.  Allied  to  the  Marantacese  and  Zingiberacese,  like  them 
they  are  remarkable  for  irregularity,  and  still  more  for  their  diversity  of  form, 
but  are  distinguished  by  their  stamen  and  pistil  being  united  into  a  column. 
The  peculiar  organisation  of  Orchidese  having  been  first  elucidated  by  Mr. 
Brown;  their  systeuiatic  arrangement  into  genera  and  species  has  only 
recently  been  fully  accomplished  by  my  friend,  Dr.  Lindley,  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  the  examination  and  naming  of  all  those  in  the  present  collection; 
and  to  his  work,  for  many  of  the  facts  in  the  following  observations,  which  are 
arranged  in  conformity  to  his  division  of  the  Orchideae  into  the  tribes  Maiax- 
ideas,  Epidendreae,  Vandese,  Ophrydeae,  Gastrodise,  Neottieae^  Arethuseae,  and 
Cypripraieae. 

*'  The  Orchideae,  whether  epiphytal  or  terrestrial,  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  which  are  not  very  cold  nor  very  dry.  Warmth  and  moisture  being 
most  congenial  to  them,  they  are  necessarily  most  abundantly  diffused  within 
the  tropics;  but  species  extend  beyond  these  limits,  as  Malaxis  paludosa 
to  the  north  of  Europe,  and  Calypso  borealis  even  to  60^  and  68^  in  both  the 
Old  and  New  World.  The  most  southern  stations  of  the  epiphytes  are  those 
of  Earina  mucronata  in  New  2^1and,  in  lat.  35°  S.,  and  of  Gunnia  australis 
in  Emu  Bay,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  lat.  41°  S.  Though  found  in  greatest 
numbers  in  the  moist  valleys  at  the  foot  of  mountains,  several  ascend  them 
to  considerable  elevations,  and  were  discovered  by  Baron  Humboldt  at  eleva- 
tions of  7,000,  8,000,  and  9,000  ft.,  in  the  Andes  of  Quito  and  Granada; 
while  Oncidium  nubigenum  occurs  as  high  as  at  14,000  ft.  in  the  Andes  of 
Peru.  So  I  found  Dendrobium  alpestre  at  7,000  ft.,  and  Coelogyne  pnecox 
at  7,500  ft.  of  elevation  on  the  oaks  of  Mussoree  and  Lundour,  in  30°  of 
N.  latitude. 

'*  From  this  extensive  distribution  it  would  appear  that  there  was  not  the 
same  connexion  between  structure  and  climate,  as  we  have  seen  to  exist  in 
most  other  families.  But  this  may  be  an  apparent,  rather  than  a  real  excep- 
tion. Many  of  the  Orchideae,  being  provided  with  tuberous  roots,  have  these, 
from  their  underground  situation,  protected  from  the  vicissitudes  of  temper- 
ature, and,  as  they  oflen  exist  in  moist  situations,  and  flourish  during  the 
summer  temperature,  a  kind  of  local  climate  may  be  supposed  to  be  produced, 
in  which  a  less  degree  of  temperature  appears  to  be  necessary.  Thus,  on  the 
mountains  of  hot  countries  there  is  constant  humidity  in  the  jrainy  season, 
*-  from  the  air  charged  with  moisture  in  the  heated  valleys,  rising  and  deposit- 
ing it  on  the  mountains,  when  it  reaches  an  elevation  where  it  is  cooled 
beyond  the  point  of  saturation ; '  and  this  being  accompanied  with  equability, 
we  have  two  of  the  characteristics  of  a  tropical  climate,  and  find  a  lower 
degree  of  temperature  fully  sufficient  for  the  most  luxuriant  growth  of  many 
tropical  genera  and  families  of  plants,  with  numerous  terrestrial  and  the  above 
named  epiphytal  Orchideae."     (p.  362.) 

We  conclude  for  the  present  with  the  following  note :  — 

"  The  BromeliacecB,  or  pine-apple  tribe,  are  so  exclusively  an  American 
family,  that  nothing  but  the  extensive  diffusion  of  the  pine-apple  over  India 
would  render  advisable  their  mention  here.  The  introduction  into  India  of 
the  pine-apple  is  expressly  mentioned  by  Indian  authors,  as  by  Abul  Fuzl,  in 
the  Ayeen  Akberry,  and  then  by  the  author  of  the  Dhara  SkekM   {Tahef 
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Shererf,  transL,  p.  18.),  It  was  introduced  into  Bengfd  in  1594,  by  the 
Portuguese,  during  the  reign  of  Akbar,  and  is  called  by  the  natives  either 
ananas  or  huU^uffur  "  artocarpus  for  a  journey,'*  as  its  fruit  ripens  even  when 
carried  about.  Pine-apples  succeed  as  far  north  as  30°  in  the  open  air ;  but 
are  plentiful  in  the  garden  of  the  Taj-muhul  at  Agra.  They  are  so  abundant 
in  CeyIon»  and  near  Rangoon  in  Burma,  as  to  appear  wild  in  both  places, 
and  are  considered  most  delicious  in  flavour  in  the  latter  situation.  They 
are  mentioned  by  Captain  Turner,  in  his  Journey  to  Teshoo-loomboo,  as 
extriemely  abundant  in  the  jungly  tracts  in  the  entrance  to  the  hills.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  how  well  suited  the  climate  and  soil  of  many  parts  of  India 
are  to  the  cultivation  of  the  pine-apple.  This  is  important,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  fruit,  from  which  a  very  agreeable  beverage  is  in  some  countries 
prepared,  but  also  on  account  of  the  fibre  which  abounds  in  the  leaves,  and 
which  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  in  this  country ;  as  with  it  cloth 
has  been  manufactured  as  fine  as  some  muslins.  (See  our  Vol.  XIII.  p.  461.) 
The  natives  of  India  appear  to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  fibre  of  the  pine- 
apple leaf,  as  some  of  very  good  quality,  and  light-coloured,  has  lately  been 
sent  from  Bombay  to  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society.  Some  years  since,  Mr. 
Cracroft,  also,  sent  from  Dacca,  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Calcutta,  specimens 
of  pine-apple  fibre  prepared  in  the  Barycote  district."  (p.  376.) 

We  again  strongly  recommend  this  work,  not  only  to  botanists  and  horti- 
culturists, but  to  readers  generally,  as  full  of  instructive  matter,  agreeably 
placed  before  them,  on  subjects  in  which  all  are  interested. 


Art.  II.     Second  Annual  Report  and  Proceedings  of  the  Botanical 
Society,     Session  1837-8.     8vo,  pp.90.     Edinburgh,  1838. 

The  first  Annual  Report  of  this  Society  was  noticed  in  Vol.  XIII.  p.  507., 
and  was  chiefly  to  be  considered  as  indicating  its  commencement  and  plan. 
The  Second  Report,  now  before  us,  exhibits  the  working  of  the  Society,  and 
the  kind  of  good  which  it  is  likely  to  effect..  Independently  altogether  of  the 
advancement  of  botanical  science,  the  good  feeling  and  friendship  called  forth, 
or  fostered,  by  the  personal  intercourse  or  written  correspondence  of  so  many 
minds  occupied  with  the  same  pursuits,  are  alone  sufficient  to  entitle  the  Society 
to  public  approbation.  It  will,  however,  do  much  more  than  this,  as  will 
appear  by  some  of  the  extracts  which  we  shall  give  from  its  last  year's  PrO' 
ceedingi. 

The  number  of  members  of  the  Society  is  steadily  increasing,  and  of  these 
several  are  eminent  foreigners.  The  total  number  of  members  up  to  October, 
1838,  is  199.     The  first  paper  of  general  interest  is  entitled 

Extracts  fronn  a  Report  of  the  Progress  and  State  of  Botany  in  Britain,  from 
February,  1837,  to  March,  1838.  By  Professor  Graham.  —  In  introducing 
the  subject,  it  is  stated  that  the  data  on  which  the  report  is  founded  are  the 
botanical  papers  in  the  British  periodicals,  including  those  translated  firom 
foreign  languages,  as  well  as  original  papers  of  British  authors.  The  first 
subject  is. 

Vegetable  Organisation.  —  The  subject  of  vegetable  metamorphosis  is  said 
to  have  been  anticipated  ''by  the  tolerably  clear  ideas  of  Linnaeus;"  and 
afterwards  accurately  investigated  by  Wolfl^,  previously  to  its  being  brought 
info  notice  by  Goethe.  Wolff"s  writings,  however,  were  forgotten ;  while 
Goethe's,  after  a  time,  procured  the  attention  of  botanists.  The  microscopic 
structure  of  the  fibre  of  cotton,  flax,  and  hemp,  has  led  to  the  conclusion, 
that  all  the  cloths  wrapped  round  the  mummies  of  ancient  Egypt  are  of  flax, 
and,  consequently,  that  cotton  was  unknown  to  the  Egyptians. 

Botanical  Classification,  —  Sir  E.  F.  Bromhead's  paper,  noticed  in  our  Vol. 
XII.  p.  458.,  is  dismissed  with  the  following  remark,  which  we  give  as  charac- 
teristic of  the  professor's  manner  of  treating  subjects  of  this  kind :  -^  **  His 
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remarks  are  very  brief,  and  the  table  of  his  alliances  is  unaccompanied  with 
any  characters.  The  author  has  evidently  given  himself  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  with  the  subject,  and  his  paper,  therefore,  merits  a  very  careful 
examination  ;  but  the  very  first  aspect  of  the  table  will  appear  most  forbid* 
ding,  and  the  grouping  extremely  unnatural."  A  paper  in  the  Maganne  of 
Natural  Hittory,  for  August  [vol.  x.  p.  421.1,  on  the  JProfttiety  of  a  Descrip* 
tive  Nomenclature,  is  noticed,  with  a  remark  of  a  similar  kind.  The  following 
extract  is  curious :  — 

^  If  I  could  believe,  which  I  certainly  cannot,  the  transformation  of  .oats 
into  rye,  these  changes  in  specific  identity  would  indeed  sink  into  nothing  ; 
but  the  evidence  has  accumulated  so  much  round  this  often«told  tale,  that  it 
has  at  last  been  admitted  into  a  British  scientific  journal.  The  subject  is 
noticed  in  the  Magaatie  of  Natural  History  for  November  last,  and  some 
observations  made,  in  order  to  rub  a  little  off  the  prima  facit  absurdity  of  the 
position,  and  induce  a  repetition  of  the  experiment.  The  experiment  is  a  very 
simple  one.  It  has  been  asserted  during  many  years,  and  from  various  coun- 
tries, that  if  oats  be  cut  down  repeat^ly,  so  as  to  prevent  their  flowering 
during  the  year  that  they  are  sown,  the  same  roots  will  next  year  produce  a 
crop  of  rye.  Mr.  Hancock,  in  the  June  number  of  the  Magazine  of  Zoology 
and  Botany,  notices  the  near  identity  of  Tamus  communis  with  Diosoorea, 
and  doubts  whether  it  can  be  even  specifically  distinguished  firom  Dioacorea 
cajanensis.*' 

Plants  which,  during  the  last  Year^  have  been  eMed  to  the  British  JPlorm,  ^^ 
J?^tula  interm^ia,  a  rare  plant  on  the  Jura,  and  differing  essentially  from  B» 
&lba,  has  been  found  on  the  Clova  Mountains.  [Not  considering  B.  inter- 
media as  specifically  distinct  from  B,  &lba,  though  we  allow  it  to  be  a  good 
variety,  we  should  feel  much  obliged  to  Colonel  Brown  (at  one  time  our  cor- 
respondent) for  a  few  seeds.] 

"  The  necessity  of  concluding  these  remarks  prevents  me  doing  more  than 
merely  referring  to  the  diilbrent  British  periodicals  during  the  last  year,  for 
descriptions  of  a  number  of  highly  interesting  new  plants,  bv  Lindley,  Hooker, 
Arnott,  Don,  Henslow,  and  others.  The  order  which,  in  cultivation,  is  attract- 
ing most  attention  at  present,  is  the  Orchideae,  and  the  splendid,  grotesque, 
and  innumerable  tropical  parasitical  species  which  have  lately  been  introduced 
into  our  stoves  certainly  are  most  attractive.  I  have  always  expressed  my 
fears  that,  attention  having  only  lately  been  given  in  earnest  to  this  race,  we 
had  not  yet  acquired  that  amount  of  knowledge  regarding  it  which  warranted 
the  great  subdivision  of  forms  into  genera  and  species,  ^ich  are  daily  in  the 
course  of  publication ;  and  that  these  fears  were  not  groundless,  is  shown  by 
the  acknowledgment  of  Professor  Lindley,  than  whom  no  one  is  a  more  com- 

?etent  judge,  fi'om  the  unremitting  attention  which  he  has  paid  to  the  subject, 
n  April  last,  he  published  the  figure  of  a  plant  which  combined  in  its  own 
person  no  fewer  than  three  supposed  genera,  and  he  winds  up  his  observations 
with  these  expressions :  — '  The  necessary  consequence  of  this  is,  that  the 
supposed  genera  Myanthus  and  Monachanthus  must  be  restored  to  Catase- 
tum ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  now,  although  no  proof  has  been  seen  of  it,  that 
Mormodes  must  share  the  same  fate ;  but  which  of  the  species  have  their 
masks  on,  and  which  show  their  real  faces,  I  certainly  will  not,  at  present, 
presume  to  guess.'  The  important  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  is,  that,  in 
little-known  tribes,  we  must  accumulate  observations  before  we  can  be  com- 
petent to  form  generic  or  specific  characters.  With  the  Orchideae,  perhaps, 
we  could  scarcely  help  taking  steps  prematurely,  because  these  plants  were 
altogether  new,  and  required  to  be  somehow  arranged  ;  but  where  a  station 
and  a  name  have  been  already  assigned,  even  obvious,  if  established,  blunders 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  for  a  time,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  multiplying 
error  by  premature  change." 

The  discovery  of  Victoria  reg^lis  is  noticed  under  this  head,  though  ^e 
plant  cannot  be  considered  as  added  to  the  British  flora  in  any  sense.  "  Were 
we  qutte  certain  of  its  specific  identity  with  Poppig's  plant.  It  would,  no 
doubt,  be  consistent  with  strict  propriety  to  restore  his  specific  name,  ama- 
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9onica,  though  a  bad  one  ;  but>  as  it  is  not  very  unreasonable,  in  the  circum* 
stances,  to  doubt  this,  our  loyalty  will  not  allow  us  to  part  with  the  specii&c 
name  either."  (p.  36.) 

Botanical  Geography,  —  Some  papers  in  different  journals  are  noticed,  and 
the  following  useful  abstract  given  from  Link's  Botardced  Geography  afSotUhem 
Europe,  ''Link  divides  the  south  of  Europe  into  three  regions, »om  north 
to  south,  severally  characterised  by  Lavandula  Spica,  Myrtus  communis,  and 
Cerium  Oleander.  From  west  to  east,  he  also  divides  the  south  of  £urope 
intct  three  regions,  distinguished  by  the  pines  and  the  oaks.  The  Pinua 
pinaster  extends  from  Portugal  as  far  as  Genoa  *,  the  plains  of  Italy  are 
characterised  by  the  Pinus  halepensis ;  and  to  the  eastward  of  the  Adriatic  is 
a  small  fir  [?  P.  Pin&ster  minor]  called  by  Link  Pinus  maritima,  but  alto* 
gether  different  from  the  Pinus  maritima  of  De  Candolle,  which  he  considers 
the  same  as  the  Pinus  Pinaster  of  Lamarck.  The  very  same  regions,  from 
west  to  east,  are  severally  characterised  by  the  Quercus  Ballota,  a  Quercus 
ivhich  Tenore  considers  a  variety  of  Quercus  pedunculata,  and  the  Quercus 
iEgilops,  all  of  which  have  edible  fruit."  (p.  36.) 

Vegetable  Physiology  occupies  little  more  than  a  page ;  and,  for  the  omis- 
l^ion  of  Vegetable  Chemutry,  we  have  the  following  apology  :  — 

"  Gentlemen,  there  are  various  other  subjects  to  which  it  was  my  duty  to 
have  adverted  in  the  sketch  which  you  desired  me  to  prepare ;  but  I  am 
very  much  ashamed  of  the  length  to  which  it  has  already  gone,  and  I  too 
much  admire  your  patience  to  think  of  punishing  by  farther  taxing  it." 

In  the  next  paragraph  the  subjects  thus  necessarily  omitted  are  hinted  at ; 
and  we  quote  the  passage,  because  it  may  recall  to  the  mind  of  the  reader 
something  of  what  he  may  have  read  during  the  past  year  in  scientific  period- 
icals, foreign  and  domestic :  — 

**  Among  the  subjects  which  I  have  thus  necessarily  omitted,  but  which 
have  received  more  or  less  of  notice  in  Britain  during  the  last  year,  are  the 
progress  of  phytochemistry,  the  existence  of  salts  in  an  organised  state,  the 
reported  erosion  of  glass  by  cryptogamic  plants  growing  on  its  surface,  the 
formation  of  vegetable  products,  the  formation  of  soils,  observations  in  fossil 
botany,  and  the  nature  of  the  plants  which  are  thought  to  have  clothed  the 
earth  at  different  epochs  in  the  world's  history,  with  what  I  conceive  to  be 
the  most  mistaken  attempts,  b^'  high  authority,  at  an  explanation  of.  the 
^ormous  developement  of  certam  cryptogamic  plants  at  a  very  remote  period. 
X  should  also  have  noticed  some  interesting  experiments  by  Goppert,  in  illus- 
tration of  the  manner  in  which  petrifaction  may  be  supposed  to  take  place ; 
but  all  these  matters  I  must  omit,  having  only  named  them  to  show  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  subjects  into  which  our  science  has  been  found  to  ramify,  and  the 
boundless  gratification  to  which  its  culture  will  certsdnly  lead." 

On  the  whole,  this  paper  does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  judiciously  drawn  up. 
The  different  subjects  which  it  embraces  are  not  treated  in  due  proportion  to 
their  importance ;  and  some  of  the  most  intense  interest,  as  we  have  seen,  are 
jdtogether  omitted.  The  remarks  of  Professor  Graham,  where  he  does  make 
any,  are  too  often  frivolous  f  and  with  respect  to  the  apology  for  omitting 
vegetable  chemistry ;  viz.,  because  he  was  '*  already  ashamed  for  the  length  he 
had  gone/'  &c.,  we  consider  it  ridiculous,  A  report  of  this  kind  should  be 
maturely  considered  before-hand;  and  the  extent  of  every  part  adjusted 
according  to  its  importance,  and  to  the  magnitude  of  the  whole.  The  report 
is  stated  to  be  an  abstract ;  but  this  seems  to  be  a  misnomer,  for  the  introduc- 
tion and  the  terminating  paragraph  are  given  in  the  first  person,  evidently  as 
delivered  by  the  professor  to  his  audience.  Indeed,  this  may  be  said  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  article.  It  would  be  easy  to  add  to  remarks  of  this  kind, 
but  we  have  borne  in  mind  the  following  observations  of  the  professor. 
Speaking  of  Dr.  Schleiden's  article  on  the  Developement  of  the  Organisation 
in  Phaenogamous  Plants,  he  says :  — 

**  There  is  occasionally  a  little  asperity  in  the  paper,  which,  though  used  on 
'  the  right  side,  is  not  pleasant;  and  were  I  at  all  apprehensive  that  it  would  be 
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followed  by  the  members  of  the  Botanical  Society,  I  would  urge  them  to 
recollect  that  it  is  very  unbecoming  in  investigating  a  science  which  every 
where  abounds  with  proofs  of  universal  benevolence,  and  that  it  is  calculated 
to  do  any  thing  rather  than  beget  that  kindliness  of  feeling  which  is  necessary 
to  produce  the  mutual  cooperation  so  necessary  for  eliciting  truth  in  the 
investigation  of  nature,  regarding  the  operations  of  which  a  very  moderate 
share  of  humility  would  show  that  all  are  lamentably  ignorant." 

In  referring  to  the  different  periodicals,  Professor  Graham  invariably  men* 
tions  the  number,  or  the  month,  seldom  the  year,  and  never  the  volume ;  a 
most  unbusiness-like  mode,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  because  it  will  occasion  con- 
siderable inconvenience  to  those  who  wish  to  turn  to  the  papers  to  which 
he  refers,  after  the  periodicals  referred  to  are  done  up  in  volumes.  In  one 
word,  when  Professor  Graham  undertook  to  give  this  report,  which  will  be 
looked  to  by  Continental  botanists  as  of  importance,  from  its  being  the  pro- 
duction of  a  Regius  Professor  in  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  our  universities, 
he  placed  himself  in  a  false  position. 

Proceedings  of  the  Botanical  Societt/,  —  The  papers  which  appear  to  have 
been  read  at  the  different  meetings  embrace  a  variety  of  botanical  subjects ; 
and  some  of  them,  had  they  been  given  at  length,  are  of  considerable  interest 
to  the  gardener. 

JtUy  13.  1837.  —  '<  Mr.  J.  M'Nab  read  an  extract  from  his  Journal  of  a  Tour 
through  Canada  and  the  United  States,  during  the  summer  of  1834,  containing 
a  higlny  interesting  account  of  an  excursion  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  botanical  features  of  that  celebrated  locality.  The  arbor 
vitae  (Thuja  ocddentalit)  was  observed  to  be  exceedingly  abundant  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Falls,  overhanging  the  rapids  in  many  places  in  the  most 
curious  manner.  Drawings  were  exhibited  ot  some  specimens  of  this  tree, 
which  had  sprung  up  in  a  very  singular  way.  Several  large  lime  trees  had 
been  cut  down,  many  years  ago,  about  two  feet  above  the  ground ;  and,  after 
decay  had  commenced,  some  seeds  of  arbor  vitae  had  got  into  the  centre  of 
them,  where  they  had  germinated,  and  now  formed  beautiful  and  handsomely 
shaped  trees,  upwards  o^  twenty  feet  in  height,  with  stems  twenty  inches  in 
circumference.  The  deciduous  trees  chiefly  consisted  of  platanus  and  tulip 
trees,  oaks,  elms,  limes,  ashes,  walnuts,  beeches,  birches,  and  poplars.  The 
herbaceous  vegetation  was  very  luxuriant,  and  presented  many  rare  and  in- 
teresting species.  The  exposed  rocky  grouncl  above  the  Falls  was  richly 
adorned  with  dwarf  shrubby  plants,  of  which  the  Hypericum  JCalmianum,  then 
in  full  flower,  was  the  most  conspicuous,  whilst  the  swampy  grounds  were  pro- 
fusely covered  with  the  beautiful  scarlet  and  blue  cardinal  flowers  (Lobelia 
cardinalis  and  siphilUica.)  Impatiens  biflora  was  remarked  as  the  plant  growing 
nearest  the  descending  water  of  the  Falls,  being  constantly  within  the  influence 
of  the  spray,  and  assuming  a  tall  and  spongy  habit,  without  any  appearance  of 
flowers.  On  Goat  Island,  which  separates  the  American  from  the  British 
Fall,  the  herbaceous  plants  were  very  various,  including  Hepaticas,  TriUiums^ 
Ci/pripediunu,  &c. ;  also  Sanguinaria  canadensis,  Hydrastis  canadensis,  Podo^ 
phyllum  peltatum,  Arum  triphyllum,  Jeffersonia  'diphyUa,  Symphoria  racemosay 
&c.  &c." 

Effects  of  the  Winter  q/"  1837-8.  — **  Dr.  Graham  stated  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  early,  long-continued,  and  severe  winter,  a  very  considerable  number  of 
half-hardy  shrubby  plants  in  the  Botanic  Garden  had  been  more  or  less 
injured  ;  and  that  he  proposed  exhibiting  in  a  tabular  form  the  extent  of  the 
iiijury,  distinguishing  the  plants  according  to  their  native  country,  their 
natural  orders,  and  the  situations  they  occupied  in  the  garden,  whether  upon 
walls  or  in  exposed  or  sheltered  borders.  He  mentioned,  at  the  same  time, 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  much  greater  quantity  of  snow  than  usual,  her- 
baceous plants  had  sustained  little  injury,  and  gave  as  an  example  the  Roscoea 
purpurea,  one  of  the  ZinziberacecB,  which  had  lived  in  the  open  border  without 
protection  during  several  winters,  and  flowered  freely  each  summer.'* 

Nov.  9.  1837.  —  Dr.  Graham  exhibited  drawings  and  gave  an  account  of 
several  remarkable  forms  of  trees  which  he  had  recently  seen  and  examined.. 
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The  first  was  a  small  Scotch  pine,  suspended  from  a  much  larger  tree  by  ad- 
hesion to  its  side,  in  the  M*Nab  burying-ground,  at  Kilhn.  This  is  evidently 
an  accidental  graft,  similar  to  that  discovered  in  an  old  thorn  hedge,  by  Mr. 
John  Wallis  ;  and  from  which  he  concluded  that  '*  vegetables  derived  their 
nutriment  independently  of  the  earth."  (See  our  Vol.  X.  p.  51.)  The  second 
monstrosity  is,  the  apparent  union  of  a  horsechestnut  and  beech,  at  Cambus- 
more,  near  Callander  ;  and  the  third  is  at  Gargunnock  House,  Stirlingshire. 
It  consists  of  two  broad-leaved  elms,  growing  so  near  together,  that  they  might 
be  supposed  to  rise  from  the  same  root ;  while  there  is  squeezed  in  between 
the  stems  an  ash,  and  three  hollies.  Of  course,  there  are  abundance  of  local 
legends  accounting  for  the  origin  of  these  apparently  unnatural  unions,  which 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  vegetable  physiology  will  enable  any  one  to  detect 
as  having  no  foundation  in  truth. 

Jan,  11.  1838. —  Mr.  R.  W.  Falconer  read  a  paper  on  the  ancient  history 
of  the  rose.  This  paper  we  should  much  like  to  peruse.  An  abstract  of  it  is 
given,  but  it  is  much  too  short  to  be  of  interest  to  our  readers.  Mr.  Edwin 
Lees  of  Worcester  sent  a  communication  on  the  Pyrus  domestica,  or  the 
Whitten  pear  tree  of  Wyre  Forest,  in  the  parish  of  Rock,  in  Worcestershire, 
about  three  miles  from  Bewdley.  It  agrees  with  what  we  have  stated  in  the 
Arb,  Brit,  and  Sup,,  on  the  authority  of  Lord  Mountnorris,  Mr.  Pearson,  and 
some  other  local  correspondents.  Mr.  Lees  estimates  the  age  of  the  tree  at 
400  years.  "  The  vestiges  of  a  habitation  and  garden,  he  thought,  might 
be  traced  in  some  bricks  and  remains  near  the  spot ;  and  in  the  presence  of 
solitary  specimens  of  Ligustrum  vulgare  and  Prunus  domestica,  the  only  ones 
which  he  observed  in  the  whole  forest."  "  Fruit  is  produced  annually,  and  is 
eagerly  gathered  as  a  curiosity  by  the  country  people,  who  look  upon  it  as  a 
charm,  suspending  it  in  their  habitations,  and  appearing  to  consider  it  a  safe- 
guard ;  while  to  the  mountain  ash,  Pyrus  aucuparia,  they  pay  no  sort  of 
attention,  although  they  seem  aware  of  the  relationship  between  the  species, 
designating  the  latter  the  whitten  tree,  the  former  the  whitten  pear  tree." 

February  8.  —  Mr.  R.  W.  Falconer  read  a  paper  containing  an  account 
of  the  most  celebrated  gardens  of  antiquity,  with  observations  on  the  hortu- 
lan  taste  which  they  exhibit.  From  the  short  abstract  given  of  this  paper, 
it  appears  to  resemble  one  on  the  same  subject,  printed  many  years  ago,  in 
the  Memoirs  of  the  PhUosophical  Society  of  Manchetter  (vol.  i.  p.  297.), 
and  subsequently  in  a  separate  volume,  dated  1783,  by  Dr.  W.  Falconer. 

Mr.  James  Macauley  read  a  paper  on  the  culture  of  flowers  by  the  an- 
cients ;  in  which,  among  other  things,  he  showed,  that  the  garden  of  LucuUus, 
so  ofben  referred  to,  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  specimen,  either  of  the  art,  or 
the  taste  of  his  time ;  in  as  much  as  it  was  censured  by  his  own  contempo- 
raries (Cic.  de  Leg.,  iii.  13.) ;  and  Varro  expressly  states,  "  Hortos  LucuUi 
non  Jloribus  fructibusque  sed  tabulis  fuisse  insignes."  The  gardens  of  Lucul- 
lus  were  distinguished,  not  by  their  flowers  and  fruits,  but  by  their  pictures. 
[The  inference  from  Cicero  is,  that  the  villa  of  LucuUus  was  stuffed  with 
pictures  and  statues.] 

April  12.  —  Mr.  Hamilton '  read  a  paper  on  the  Gardens  of  the  Ancient 
Hebrews.    This  we  should  like  much  to  see. 

Professor  Christison  made  some  observations  on  the  preservation  of  fruits 
and  other  botanical  specimens  in  a  moist  state.  After  numerous  experiments 
made  "  with  various  fluids,  he  had  found  none  which  served  so  well  to  pre- 
serve both  the  consistence  and  colour  of  fruits,  leaves,  and  flowers,  as  a 
concentrated  solution  of  common  salt.  The  solution  should  be  made  with 
the  aid  of  a  boiling  heat,  otherwise  it  can  with  difliculty  be  obtained  sufli- 
ciently  concentrated.  When  articles  are  to  be  sent  to  a  distance,  as  when 
specimens  are  transmitted  from  hot  climates  to  this  country,  the  best  mode  of 
putting  them  up  is  to  preserve  those  which  are  of  small  size  in  greenglass  bottles, 
such  as  are  used  for  pickles,  to  fill  the  bottles  with  the  solution,  and  to  secure 
the  corks  with  a  covering  of  some  resinous  substance,  and  cloth  tied  over 
all.  But  the  cheapest  and  most  effectual  mode  for  larger  articles,  and,  indeed, 
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for  botanical  specimenB  generally,  is  to  sew  up  each  in  cloth  of  any  kind,  with 
a  wooden  or  tin  label  attached  to  it,  and  to  put  the  whole  in  a  barrel,  con- 
taining the  solution  of  salt,  and  of  such  sice  that  the  Rpecimens  are  loosely 
packed,  and  yet  cannot  easily  change  their  position.  He  has  flrequently  received 
specimens  sent  in  this  way,  in  a  state  of  complete  preservation,  from  Ceylon, 
the  Isle  of  France,  and  the  West  Indies,  although  four  or  six  months  elapsed 
before  thev  reached  their  destination. 

**  Solution  of  salt  is  comparatively  inapplicable,  however,  where  the  fruit 
b  very  pulpy ;  in  such  fruits,  for  example,  as  Solannm  Lycopersicum,  or  lemons 
and  oranges  i  because  the  fruit  shrivels  bv  exosmosis  of  its  fluids.  Diluted 
pyroligneous  acetic  acid,  diluted  to  the  density  of  1008,  sometimes  answers 
well  in  such  circumstances  ;  but  after  a  few  years  the  texture  of  the  speci- 
mens becomes  so  pulpy  and  brittle,  as  not  to  admit  of  their  being  handled, 
and  most  colours  are  in  no  long  time  more  or  less  altered.  Spirit,  which  is 
most  generally  used,  speedily  renders  all  colours  alike  brown." 

Mai/  10. — **  Mr.  Macaulay  read  the  first  part  of  a  paper  *  On  the  iBfiects  of 
V^etation  on  the  Atmosphere,'  in  which  the  influence  of  the  vegetable  king- 
dom on  the  compoiition  of  the .  atmosphere  was  treated.  After  detailing 
various  experiments,  tending  to  show  that  different  natural  families  may  differ 
in  their  effects  on  the  atmosphere,  and  giving  an  abstract  of  the  researches  of 
Priestley,  Senebier,  Berthollet,  Ellis,  Saussure,  Burnet,  Morren,  Daubeny, 
and  others,  Mr.  Macaulay  concluded  by  presenting  a  series  of  propositions, 
which  appeared  to  him  to  contain  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  on 
this  subject.  A  statement  of  the  results  of  the  enquiry  will  be  given  along 
with  the  abstract  of  the  remuning  part  of  the  paper,  in  which  the  influence  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom  on  the  TemperaturCy  Mouture,  and  Electricity  of  the 
atmosphere  will  be  treated."  This  promises  to  be  a  most  valuable  paper, 
and  we  could  wish  to  see  it  published  at  length. 

The  list  of  contributors  to  the  herbarium  comprises  a  great  many  names, 
among  which  is  included  that  of  W.  Christy,  jun.,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  who  pre- 
sented the  Society  with  about  8000  species  and  15,000  specimens.  This 
gentleman  is  also  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  library,  and  his  donations 
amounts  to  upwards  of  60  different  works,  many  of  them  of  great  rarity  and 
value.  These  are  magnificent  donations,  worthy  of  the  excellent  individual 
by  whom  they  were  made. 

The  main  object  of  the  Botanical  Society  is  the  intercommunication  of 
dried  specimens  of  plants ;  and  though,  to  many,  this  may  appear  a  matter 
more  of  amusement  than  of  use,  yet,  to  all  who  wish  to  know  the  names  of 
plants  when  they  see  them,  we  consider  dried  specimens  of  very  great  im- 
portance. However  accurately  plants  may  be  described  by  botanists  in 
books,  we  can  never  be  quite  certain  in  the  application  of  their  description, 
without  the  aid  of  a  dried  specimen  or  a  coloured  figure ;  except  in  those 
cases  where  the  enquirer  already  possesses  a  knowledge  of  the  majority 
of  species  of  the  genus  to  which  the  species  belongs  that  he  is  examin-* 
ing.  Collecting  and  drying  specimens,  even  though  the  names  are  not  known 
by  the  collector,  is  a  very  excellent  mode  of  acquiring  a  taste  or  desire  for 
botanical  knowledge ;  and  when  once  any  person  has  dried  a  few  specimens 
himself,  so  as  to  have  an  idea  of  the  changes  which  they  undergo  in  this 
process,  he  may  acquire  the  names  of  a  great  many  plants,  and  be  able  to 
recognise  them  in  a  living  state,  merely  from  recollecting  their  appearance 
in  his  herbarium,  or  in  his  coloured  plates.  It  is  true,  that  knowing  die 
names,  and  being  able  to  apply  them  to  the  plants,  is  nothing  more  than  an 
index  to  their  historj',  properties,  and  uses ;  but  every  One  must  allow  that  the 
possession  of  this  index  is  of  the  greatest  practical  value.  The  intercommu- 
nication of  specimens  among  botanists  is,  therefore,  of  great  use  to  them  ; 
and  if  those  who  are  only  beginning  to  study  botany  had  an  opportunity  of  pur- 
chasing abundance  of  specimens  correctly  named,  it  would  contribute  greatly 
to  their  advancement  in  the  science.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  remarks,  that 
we  highly  approve  of  this  Society,  and  would  advise  such  gardeners  as  have 
an  opportunity  of  collecting  and  drying  specimens  to  belong  to  it. 
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Art.  Ill*  Pinetum  Wobumense  ;  or^  a  Catalogue  of  Coniferous  PlanU 
in  the  Collection  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  at  Wohurn  Abbey  :  sys" 
tematically  arranged.  Royal  8vo.  iNot  published,  and  only  100 
copies  pnQted*     1839. 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  learn  the  causes  which  have  led  this  amiable 
and  enlightened  nobleman  again  to  appear  as  an  author,  we  make  the  follow* 
ing  quotation  from  the  Introduction : — 

^  It  is  now  eight  years  since  I  printed  my  '  Salictum  Wobumense ;  or 
a  Catalogue  of  Willows  at  Wobum  Abbey ;  *  and  at  that  time  I  little 
thought  that  I  should  again  have  recourse  to  the  press,  even  in  the  hum* 
Ue  eiid  unambitious  work  of  enumerating  the  specimens  of  another  genus 
of  pliiats  in  ray  oollection ;  but  I  have  been  induced  to  resume  my  occu- 
pation, partly  for  my  own  amusement,  and  partly  in  the  hope  of  gratifying 
those  atDongst  my  friends  who  take  an  interest  in  such  matters. 

**  After  printing  my  liist  of  willows,  my  health  was  seriously  affected ;  but  it 
has  pleased  God  so  fkr  to  restore  it,  as  to  enable  me  to  engage  again  in  one 
of  my  most  favourite  pursuits — the  study  of  nature,  in  the  productions  of  the 
forest^  the  garden,  and  the  conservatory;  and  I  have  derived  mucli  pleasure 
in  arranging  a  catalogue  of  all  the  plants  which  I  possess,  connected  with  the 
genus  Pinutf  and  attending  its  progress  through  the  press. 

*'  That  interesting  tribe  has  lately  engaged  much  of  the  attention  of  the 
most  sealouB  and  enterprising  of  our  horticulturists.  The  splendid  work  of 
Mr.  Lambert  (on  the  genus  Pinus)^  in  two  volumes  folio,  is  well  known,  and 
higbiy  appreciated ;  and  he  has  lately  added  a  third  volume,  full  of  valuable 
and  interesting  information. 

**  That  eminent  statesman,  and  truly  estimable  man,  the  late  Lord  Gren- 
ville,  found  solace  and  pleasure  in  his  retirement  from  the  cares  and  anxieties 
of  public  life,  in  investigating  the  habitats  and  culture  of  various  genera  of 
trees ;  and  the  Pinetum  formed  by  him  at  Dropmore  is  now  allowed  to  be 
the  most  complete  of  any  in  Great  Britain. 

"  A  short  tune  previous  to  his  decease,  on  sending  me  some  rare  apeomens 
of  pines,  which  I  had  not  then  in  my  own  collection,  he  wrote  me  a  most 
friendly  and  encouraging  letter,  expressing  the  pleasure  which  he  felt  at  learn<« 
ing  that  I  had  turn^  my  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  this  truly  interesting 
geaus;  from  which  he  himself  had  derived  so  much  satisfaction.  I  bad 
previously  received  from  that  excellent  person  a  very  gratifying  letter,  ac- 
knowledging the  receipt  of  a  copy  of  my  SaUotum  Wobumente, 

^'  There  is,  perhaps,  no  tribe  of  plants,  not  excepting  even  the  oak,  which 
claims  more  admiration  than  the  genus  Pinut ;  nor  any  that  brings  with  it  so 
many  pleasing  recollections  or  associations  of  thought. 

'*  In  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  abound  in  sublime  and  beautiful  allusions  to 
the  woods  and  the  forest  scenery  of  Syria  and  Palestine,  the  various  species 
of  the  pine  tribe  stand  eminently  conspicuous.  Speaking  of  Israel,  the  chosen 
people,  David  says.  His  boughs  shall  be  Wee  the  goodly  cedar  trees  ;  he  shall 
Jewish  like  a  palm  tree  ;  and  spread  abroad  like  a  cedar  in  Lebanon,  Psalms, 
Ixxx.  5c  xcii.  And  when  in  the  72d  Psalm,  he  speaks  of  their  works  of  righte- 
ousness, he  sayS)  TTteirJriat  sheM  shake  like  Lebanon  ;  he  alludes,  probably, 
to  the  cones  which  hang  in  clusters  from  the  lofty  cedars  of  that  mountain. 
And  the  prophet  Ezekiel,  in  speaking  of  the  vastness  of  the  power,  and  the 
extent  of  the  dominion  and  majesty  of  the  great  king  of  Assyria,  says.  The 
Assyrian  was  as  a  cedar  in  Lebanon ;  I  made  him  fair  by  the  multitude  of  his 
branches  ;  so  that  all  the  trees  of  Eiden,  that  were  in  the  garden  of  God,  envied  aim. 
In  the  41  St  chapter  of  Isaiah,  Jehovah  says  :  I  will  plant  in  the  desert  the  cedar, 
the  fir  tree^  and  the  pine,  the  glory  of  Lebanon, 

**  We  have,  also,  many  classicid  authorities  for  venerating  the  fir  tribe. 

Statius  says^ 

« <  Syl varum  gloria,  pinus.*  Syle*  151. 

[The  pine,  the  glory  of  the  woorls.] 
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And  Horace^  in  similar  strain*  says, 

"      ■   ■  ■  *  Pontica  pinosi 
Sylvas  iilia  nobilis.'  HoR.  I.  Carm.  xiv.  11. 

["A  noble  daughter  of  the  Pontic  wood."    Fran<nt*i  trans.] 

But  the  boldest  epithet  is  that  applied  by  Statius,  m  the  6th  book  of  his 
Thebaid  :— 

'  Hinc  audax  abiesy  et  odoro  vulnere,  pmusJ        Stat.  Theb,,  iv. 

[''  The  pine  that  breathes  forth  fragrance  from  each  wound."     Lewis* $  trans.] 

"  This  expression  forcibly  brings  to  our  mind  the  Glenmore  and  Atholl 
and  other  fir  frigates,  built  of  the  magnificent  Scotch  firs  (^Pinus  sylvestris),  of 
the  Forest  of  Glenmore,  and  of  the  gigantic  larches  (Larix  europaea),  imported 
into  Scotland  by  the  Duke  of  Atholl,  and  now  abounding  in  the  Highlands." 

'*  I  have  again  had  recourse  to  the  extensive  and  accurate  botanical  know- 
ledge of  the  able  superintendant  of  all  my  garden  concerns  (Mr.  James  Forbes), 
to  assist  me  in  forming  a  catalogue  of  such  specimens  of  this  most  interesting 
family  of  plants  as  I  possess  at  Wobuni  Abbey.  He  has  taken  much  pains  in 
investigating  the  characteristic  distinctions  of  each  species  ;  and  the  botanist 
will,  at  once,  recognise  the  careful  and  accurate  manner  in  which  he  has 
pursued  the  enquiry." 

The  frontispiece,  which  represents  the  great  silver  fir  in  "Woburn  Park 
(the  dimensions  of  this  fine  tree  are  given  in  a  note,  a  copy  of  which  was  sent 
us  by  His  Grace  in  1837,  and  the  substance  of  it  will  be  found  in  the  Arbo- 
retum Britannicum,  vol.  iv.  p.  2332.),  the  duke  informs  us,  is  from  *'  the 
correct  and  delicate  pencil  of  my  daughter-in-law,  Lady  Charles  Russell,  whose 
admirable  drawings  of  trees  of  several  species  require  no  praise  from  me.  This 
tree,  with  others  of  the  same  description,  was  planted  on  a  hill  in  Woburn 
Park,  called  Stump  Cross  (the  whole  covering  an  area  of  just  one  acre  of 
ground),  during  the  minority  of  Wriothesley,  third  Duke  of  Bedford.  The 
age  of  this  tree  must,  therefore,  be  nearly  130  years.  The  other  firs 
planted  at  the  same  time  (with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  Scotch  and 
silver  firs)  were  taken  down  in  the  year  1810,  and  were  then  valued  at  900/. : 
but  I  must  add  that  fir  timber  was  at  that  time  at  an  unusually  high  price  in  Eng- 
land, owing  to  the  effects  of  what  Napoleon  called  his  '  continental  system.' 

"  I  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to  claim  a  sort  of  hereditary  affection  for  the 
pine  tribe;  as  my  grandfather,  John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  was  a  great 
planter,  was  particularly  partial  to  pines,  and  other  firs. 

**  The  culture  of  the  family  of  the  Coniferce  may  be  said  to  be  almost  in  its 
infancy  in  this  country.  The  numerous  species  of  pines  introduced  into 
Europe  from  distant  climes,  from  the  Himalayan  range  of  mountains  and 
other  parts  of  India,  have  given  a  new  zest  to  those  who  take  pleasure  in 
bringing  forward  and  cultivating  hitherto  unknown  productions  of  the  vegetable 
world.  And,  without  going  into  an  enquiry  respecting  the  commercial  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  from  the  knowledge  which  we  are  yearly  (I  may  almost 
say  daily)  acquiring,  of  the  growth,  and  values,  and  properties  of  trees,  I  will 
content  myself  with  observing  that  the  genus  Pinus  is  probably  entitled  to 
wonder  and  admiration  beyond  all  others ;  and  that,  at  no  distant  period,  we  may 
see  the  Cedrus  Deodara,  the  Abies  Douglasii,  and  others  of  similar  grandeur, 
naturalised  and  flourishing  among  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  in  our  British  forests. 

**  Should  the  perusal  of  this  catalogue  stimulate  any  of  the  landowners  of 
Great  Britain  to  increase  their  zeal  and  their  efforts  in  cultivating  this  truly 
valuable  family  of  trees,  my  object  will  be  fully  attained.  »  JB** 

Next  follows  a  preface,  by  Mr.  Forbes,  His  Grace's  gardener,  so  honourably 
mentioned  by  the  duke  in  the  preceding  quotation.  Mr.  Forbes,  after  noticing 
the  various  additions  that  have  been  made  to  the  genus  Pinus  by  the  dis- 
coveries of  Douglas^  and  the  stimulus  thereby  given  to  the  formation  of 
pinetums  throughout  the  kingdom,  expresses  his  surprise  that  the  pine  and 
fir  tribe  are  not  more  generally  cultivated,  so  few  trees  equalling  them  both  in 
point  of  utility  and  ornament.    ".  The  species  best  calculated  for  cultivation  in 
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this  country,"  he  says  *'  are  the  Abies  Douglasii,  nobilis,  cephalonica,  Men- 
ziesii,  Smithiana,  and  Pinus  excelsa,  monticola,  Lambertiana,  Coulterii,  Sabi- 
niana,  ponderosa.  The  Cedrus  Deodara  and  Araucaria  imbricata  are  evidently 
quite  hardy,  and  capable  of  standing  our  frosts  without  protection."  The 
Abies  Webbiana,  though  it  has  been  injured  in  yarious  places,  yet  has  stood 
out  at  Wobum  Abbey  during  the  last  winter,  unprotected,  and  not  the  least 
injured.  After  noticing  the  pinetum  at  Dropmore  and  that  at  Wobum  Abbey, 
]VIr.  Lambert's  Genut  Pmus,  the  Memoir  on  the  Comfens  of  M.  Richard,  and 
our  Arboretum  Britanmcum^  he  makes  the  following  observation,  with  which  it 
is  needless  to  say  we  entirely  agree :  — 

**  Surely,  the  Picese,  or  silver  fir  tribe,  with  their  linear  flat  leaves,  and 
erect-growing  cones  with  deciduous  scales,  are  sufficiently  distinct  to  be 
separated  from  the  spruces,  where  they  are  now  denominated  Ahiety  and  united 
to  that  genus  $  although  the  cones  of  spruces  are  always  pendent,  and  the 
scales  persistent,  and  not  deciduous,  as  they  are  in  the  Ptcets  tribe  :  the  leaves 
of  the  Abies  are  likewise  more  densely  placed  on  the  branches,  generally 
needle-shaped,  and  angular,  and  very  different,  both  in  form  and  mode  of 
growth,  from  the  silver  fir  section."     {Pre/.,  p.  xiv.) 

"  The  pinetum  at  Wobum  Abbey  is  formed  in  the  pleasure-ground,  and  no 
species  or  variety  is  described  in  this  catalogue  of  which  there  are  not  plants 
tnere ;  and  there  are,  besides,  several  plants  which  have  been  received  under 
various  other  names,  but  from  their  small  size  and  close  proximity  they  have  been 
omitted,  until  they  have  grown  of  such  a  size  as  to  admit  of  ascertaining  whether 
or  not  they  are  new  and  distinct,  or  mere  varieties  of  well  known  species." 

"  In  the  Wobum  evergreen  plantation,  formed  in  1743,  and  which  consists 
principally  of  the  Coniferae  tnbe,  many  beautiful  feathered  specimens,  with 
majestic  stems,  may  be  seen ;  they  may  be  pronounced  as  unequalled  by  any 
other  plantation  in  the  kingdom ;  particularly  the  Pinus  Pinaster,  Strobus,  syl- 
vestris,  rigida,  Cembra,  Abies,  pectinata  ;  and  the  Cedrus  Libani ;  which  may  be 
chiefly  attributed  to  the  judicious  thinning  applied  to  that  plantation  when  in 
a  young  state.  The  soil  and  site  are  particularly  favourable  for  the  pine  tribe, 
as  they  delight  in  a  dry  sandy  loam,  where  their  roots  can  penetrate  freely : 
this  circumstance  has  induced  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford  to  form  a 
second  pinetum,  under  Mr.  Ireland,  his  forest  planter,  adjoining  the  evergreens, 
consisting  of  a  similar  soil,  more  congenial  to  their  growth  than  that  of  the 
pinetum  in  the  pleasure-ground;  where  it,  however,  forms  an  interesting 
feature  in  connexion  with  the  Arboretum,**    {Pref,^  p.  xv.) 

in  the  introduction  His  Grace  has  kindly  noticed  the  Arboretum  Pritannicum, 
as  a  valuable  and  interesting  work;  but  we  must  quote  the  passage,  as  well  to 
evince  our  gratitude,  as  for  the  sake  of  the  very  interesting  note  which  the 
duke  has  subjoined  to  it. 

"  Anxious  to  communicate  to  Mr.  Loudon,  for  his  valuable  and  interesting 
work,  the  Arboretum  Britannicum,  all  the  information  in  my  power  respecting 
the  various  trees  in  Woburn  Park,  I  related  to  him  an  anecdote  of  my  grand- 
fiither,  respecting  the  thinning  of  the  Evergreens  plantation ;  which,  as  charac* 
teristic  of  the  planter,  may  be  here  repeated." 

"  In  the  year  1743,  my  grandfather  planted  the  large  plantation  in  Woburn 
Park,  known  by  the  name  of  the  '  Evergreens,'  to  commemorate  the  birth  of 
his  daughter,  afterwards,  Caroline,  Duchess  of  Marlborough :  it  was  some- 
thing more  than  one  hundred  acres ;  and  was,  before  that  time,  a  rabbit  warren, 
producing  nothing  but  a  few  blades  of  grass,  with  the  heath  or  ling  indigenous 
to  the  soil,  and  without  a  single  tree  upon  it. 

"  In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the  duke  perceived  that  the  plantation 
required  thinning,  in  order  to  admit  a  free  circulation  of  air,  and  give  health 
and  vigour  to  the  young  trees.  He  accordingly  gave  instructions  to  his 
gardener,  and  directed  him  as  to  the  mode  and  extent  of  the  thinning  required^ 
The  gardener  paused,  and  hesitated,  and  at  length  said, '  Your  Grace  must 
pardon  roe,  if  I  humbly  remonstrate  against  your  orders,  but  I  cannot  possibly 
do  what  you  desire;  it  would  at  once  destroy  the  ^oung  plantation,  and. 
moreover,  it  would  be  seriously  injurious  to  my  reputation  as  a  planter.' 
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**  My  grandfather,  who  wai  of  an  impetuoul  and  decided  character,  but 
always  just,  instantly  replied, '  Do  as  I  desire  you,  and  I  wili  take  care  of  your 
reputation.' 

**  The  plantation,  which  ran  for  nearly  a  mile  along  the  road  leading  from 
the  market-town  of  Wobum  to  that  of  Ampthill,  wai^  coaBequently,  thinned 
according  to  the  instructions  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  caused  a  board  to 
be  fixed  in  the  plantation,  facing  the  road,  ou  which  was  inscribed,  '  This 
plantation  has  been  thinned  bv  John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  contrary  to  the  advice 
and  opinion  of  his  gardener.   * 

The  above  note  appears  in  the  Arboretum  BrUanmcmny  vol.  iy«  p»  2183.,  in 
which,  however,  the  word  road,  in  the  third  line  above,  is  inadvertently  printed 
wood,  but  this  is  noticed  in  the  errata,  p.  2507» 

We  come  next  to  the  catalogue,  in  which  species  and  varieties  arc  described, 
and  roost  of  them  figured,  of  all  of  which  there  are  plants  in  the  pinetum  at 
Wobum.  Of  course^  a  greater  number  of  species  are  figured  and  described 
in  the  Arborvtutn  Britanmcum  ;  because  in  that  work  we  did  not  limit  om> 
selves  to  species  of  which  plants  could  be  procured  in  the  nurseries  {  never* 
theless,  in  the  Pinetum  WobttrKeme,  there  is  one  coniferous  species,  Tkxon 
Harringtdnio,  figured,  and  one  or  two  doubtful  species  described,  which  are 
not  in  Our  Arboretum,  The  particulars  of  these  will  be  found  in  the  foUowiiv 
review,  which,  besides  giving  a  definite  idea  of  the  contents  of  a  book  which 
cannot  be  purchased,  may  be  useful,  as  showing  the  number  of  living  species 
and  varieties  of  Confferae  that  may  be  collected  together  in  the  short  apace  of 
two  or  three  years. 

Pinetum  WoBuiiKENSfi. 

Bvndt<s.    Leavet  m  pain, 

•    FinuipumUh^  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  1.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2166»,  and  Hort.  Lig.  p.  US. 

Fiwiu  pumiUo  y  FishMi^  Pin.  Wob.  p.  3.,  Arb.  Brit.  2187>,  and  Hort.  Lig. 
p.  118.  Mr.  Forbes  agrees  with  us  in  thinking  this  only  a  variety  of  P. 
pumflio,  with  somewhat  longer  leaves. 

PMm  Miighus,  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  2.,  Arb.  Brit.  2187.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  118.  Mr. 
Forbes  considers  this  the  species  denominated  P.  uncinata  by  Capt.  8.  E. 
Cook,  in  which  we  think  he  is  right. 

Pinus  ttflvhtru^  Pin.  Wob.  p.  7.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2153.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  117.  In 
the  Woburn  nurseries  are  a  quantity  of  plants  of  this  species,  raised  from  seed 
imported  from  the  north  of  Sweden. 

rinui  tylveitru  y  caraminica.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  9.  **  Several  plants  of  this  pine 
were  reared  here  a  few  years  ago,  under  the  name  of  P.  caraminica^  which 
have  since  been  cultivated,  side  by  side,  with  similar-sized  plants  of  the  P.  spi-- 
vestris ;  but  I  have  been  unable  to  discover  any  distinguishing  characters 
betwixt  the  two,  either  in  the  form,  colour,  or  size  of  the  leaves,  or  disposition 
of  the  branches ;  their  terminal  buds  are,  likewise,  identical.  I  therefore  con« 
sider  this  as  merely  a  variety  of  the  P.  ti/lvestrii,  and  it  is  inserted  here  as  the 
Caraminian  variety,  until  an  opportunity  occurs  of  examining  its  cones,  which 
may,  perhaps,  warrant  its  removal  from  this  species ;  but  from  what  may  be 
judged  by  the  present  appearance  of  the  plants,  I  entertain  very  slight  hopes 
of  its  proving  any  thing  else  than  our  Scotch  fir.  The  Scotch,  or  wild,  pine, 
like  all  other  plants  extensively  distributed  by  nature,  difiers  much  in  difihrent 
situations  and  climates ;  and  it  would  be  easy  to  select  numerous  varieties 
from  native  woods  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  from  the  seed  beds 
of  the  nurseries."  We  are  glad  to  see  Mr.  Forbes  rising  superior  to  that 
slavish  fear  which  has  hitherto  too  frequently  prevented  gardeners  from  exer- 
'  cising  their  unbiassed  judgement  in  the  matter  of  specific  distinctions.  What* 
ever  admits  of  much  doubt  cannot  be  specifically  distinct.  Every  species  has 
a  natural  characteristic  which  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  whether  it  is  a  species  or 
a  variety.  There  is  no  such  thing  in  nature  as  one  species  agreeing  with 
another  in  every  particular,  except  in  one  point;  the  fruit,  for  example. 
Such  differences  can  only  constitute  varieties. 

Fmus^  JSfcor^a,  Pin.  Wob.  p.  lU  Arb.  Brit.  2214.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  119.. 
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Tills  id  toother  variety  of  Scotch  pine;  a  variety  it  may  be  called*  differing 
scarcely,  if  at  all,  from  the  species.  How  the  specific  name  Escar^na  came  to 
be  applied  to  a  variety  of  Pindster  in  the  Hort.  6oc*  Gbu*den^  and  in  the  Pine« 
turn  Dropmoriense,  we  have  explained  in  this  Magazine  at  p.  1294 

M.  Risdo  deM^ribes  the  Escarena  pine  as  having  a  stem  long,  strai^t,  thin^ 

destitute  of  branches  at  the  base,  and  furnished  towards  the  summit  with  a 

large  horizontal  cap,  which  resembles  that  of  the  meleza  (larch)*    This  and 

the  other  details  of  description  appear  to  us  to  apply  to  a  particular  tree 

growing  in  a  particular  situation,  rather  than  to  the  species ;  because  no  one 

would  think  of  describing  the  larch  as  characterised  by  a  large  horizontal  cap, 

though  undoubtedly  larches  may  be  found  with  this  appearance,  both  in  their 

native  habitats  on  the  Alps,  and  in  our  artificial  plantations  in  Britain.    This 

Escarena  pine  is  farther  distinguished,  M.  Risso  says,  by  its  erectness  and 

height,  standing  often  like  a  pollard  in  a  wood  of  other  trees  of  its  congeners. 

By  pollard  is  evidently  here  meant,  not  what  is  called  a  pollard  in  England, 

but  a  tall  tree  with  a  naked  stem,  crowned  with  a  few  branches  at  top,  such 

as  in  Evelyn's  time  was  called  a  dottard.     It  is  said  to  exude  small  tears  of 

a  kind  of  whitish  concrete  manna,  which  is  employed  as  a  purge  for  children. 

"  The  wood  of  this  pine  is  preferred  to  all  others  of  the  tribe  by  the  car^* 

penter,"  and  the  cones  are  without  resin,  and  but  little  combustible.    M. 

Kisso  forwarded  specimens  of  the  P.  Escarena  to  Woburn,  which  appeared  to 

Mr.  Forbes  indentical   with  P.  sylv^stris.    The  Earl  of  Aberdeen,   in  a 

letter  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  says :  "  When  I  brought  the   seeds  from 

Nice,  I  gave  them  to  my  gardener^  together  with  the  seeds  of  P.  maritima, 

P.  Pinea,  and  one  or  two  others.    The  plant  which  I  gave  to  Lord  Gren- 

yille,  and  those  which  I  have  here,  under   the  name  of  P.  Escarena,  t 

have  no  doubt  were  ermneously  so  called  by  my  gardener,  who  mistook  one 

parcel  of  seed  for  the  other,  and  that  the  plant  in  question  is  either  the 

P.  marHima  or  P.  Laricio ;  in  fact,  a  variety  of  Pinus  Pin&ster.    The  real 

P.  Escar^nci,  I  well  remember,  very  much  resembled  the  Pinus  sylv^tris, 

although  I  think  ^ere  was  a  marked  ditfbrence ;  but,  as  I  have  not  any  de- 

scription  at  hand,  I  cannot  now  specify  it.     The  tree  is  not  to  be  seen  near 

Nice,  but  I  found  it  in  considerable  numbers  at  a  place  called  Torretto,  about  ten 

or  twelve  miles  fi'om  Nice,  or  more,  in  the  direction  of  the  valley  of  St.  Andr6." 

The  variety  of  P.  Pinaster  which  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  brought  to  England 
being  a  very  handsome  and  very  distinct  variety,  we  have  named  it  in  p.  128. 
P.  .^n&ster  Aberdoni^:?. 

Pm«a  Pofi^A^na,  Pin.Wob.  pi.  3.,  Arb.Brit.  p.  2190.,  Hort.  Lig.    p.  118. 

Vhm%nop§^  Pin.Wob.  pi. 4.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2192.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  118. 

Tmiu pimgeru,  Pin.Wob.  pi. 5.,  Arb.  Brit.  p. 2197.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  118. 

Tinus  retinosa,  Pin.Wob.  p.  6.,  Arb.Brit.  0^2210.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  119. 

Ptnw  PaliasmntL,  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  7.,  Arb.  Bnt.  p.  2206.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  1 19. 
A  connderabie  number  of  this  pine  were  planted  out  on  a  sandy  piece  of 
ground  in  Woburn  Park,  where  they  have  now  formed  handsome  trees. 

Fmus  Laricio,  Pin.Wob.  p.  23.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2204.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  118. 

'Pinut  halepeniis,  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  8.,  Arb.  Bnt.  p.  2231.,  Hort.  Li^.  p.  119. 
This  is  the  first  species  which  Mr.  Forbes  identifies  with  the  same  species  in  our 
Arboretum  Britanmcum,  from  which  we  conclude  that  the  Pinetum  Woburnense 
had  been  printed  thus  far  before  the  numbers  of  the  Arboretum  which  contain 
the  pines  had  appeared. 

Ptnus  6rM^,  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  9.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2234.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  119.  The 
Earl  of  Mountnorris,  Mr.  Forbes  observes,  was  the  first  person  in  England 
that  raised  this  pine  from  seeds.  Sprengel  has  referred  it  to  P.  Pin&ster,  not 
even  allowing  it  the  rank  of  a  variety. 

PtW  Vinatter,  Pin.Wob.    p.  29.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2213.,   Hort.  Lis.  p.  119. 

Pinus  Pinaster  variegdta.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  30.,  Arb.Brit.  p. 2217.,  Hort.  Lig, 
p.  119. 

Pinus  Pinea,  Pin.Wob.  pi.  106.  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2324.,  Hort.  Lig»  p.  119. 
The  prophet  Hosea  ^xiv.  8.)  says,  *'  I  am  like  a  green  fir  tree :  from  me 
is  thy  fruit  found."     This,  says  Mr.  Forbes,  alludes  to  the  P.  Pinea,  or  stone 
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pine,  which,  in  the  East,  attains  a  great  heisht,  affords  a  vast  shade,  and  pro- 
duces an  edible  fruit,  sweet  as  almonds.  "  The  P.  Tinea  appears  to  have  been 
a  favourite  tree  with  Don  John  de  Castro,  the  conqueror  ot  Portuguese  India. 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford  informs  me  that  the  gigantic  pines  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Penha  Verde,  at  Cintra,  were  all  planted  by  Don  John  himself, 
and  even  with  hb  own  hand.  He  was  born  about  the  year  1500,  bore  an 
eccentric  character,  and  would  not  allow  any  fruit  trees  to  be  planted  in  the 
same  garden  with  his  favourite  pines.  These  trees  have  now  attained  a  great 
height,  and  produce  numerous  cones  with  perfect  seeds.  A  few  years  since, 
while  His  Excellency  Lord  G.  W.  Russell  was  residing  as  British  minister  at 
Lisbon,  His  Lordship's  children  collected  a  large  quantity  of  seeds  from  the 
pine  trees  at  Cintra,  and  forwarded  them  to  Woburn,  where  several  hundred 
plants  were  raised  from  them,  which  have  now  attained  the  height  of  betwixt 
two  and  three  feet,  and  are  dispersed  throughout  the  different  plantations. 
It  is,  however,  singular,  that  only  one  tree  of  the  Tinea  is  to  be  met  with  of 
any  size  in  any  of  the  plantations  in  the  vicinity  of  Woburn,  and  that  specimen 
IS  not  above  twelve  feet  high." 

Notices  have  been  sent  us  of  various  trees  named  Pinus  Pinea ;  but,  on  ex- 
amining the  specimens,  or  the  trees  themselves,  we  have  generally  found  them 
to  be  only  P.  Pin6ster.  We  believe  there  are  very  few  trees  above  12  or  15 
feet  high  of  this  species  in  England.  In  Italy  the  stone  pine  does  not  appear 
to  be  indigenous,  being  only  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  houses,  and 
never,  we  believe,  in  masses  on  the  Apennines,  or  anywhere  of  a  large  size* 
It  is  considered  more  as  a  fruit  tree  than  a  timber  tree,  and  as  such  might 
be  planted  in  the  form  of  an  orchard  in  England,  where,  as  at  Woburn  and 
Dropmore,  it  would  ripen  cones  with  very  good  kernels. 

Ttnusjaponica,  Pin.  Wob.  p.  33.  «  This  pine  was  raised  by  Mr.  Murray  of 
the  Glasgow  Botanic  Gardens,  from  seeds  that  he  received  from  Japan.  It  is 
the  only  species  of  pine  that  has  yet  been  introduced  from  that  country  to 
Britam;  but  whether  it  will  ultimately  prove  a  distinct  species  from  those 
hitherto  cultivated  in  our  collections,  cannot  yet  be  determined,  as  the  plant 
m  this  collection  is  not  above  18  inches  high,  consequently  it  has  not  assumed 
its  natural  character  nor  produced  cones."   (p.  33.) 

Pinus  nepalSmis,  Pin.  Wob.  p.  34.  Leaves  in  pairs,  occasionally  in  threes, 
from  eight  to  ten  inches  long,  cylindrical  on  the  exterior  surface,  and  slightly 
concave  on  the  interior,  smooth,  slender,  and  of  a  dark  green  colour. 
Sheaths  short,  torn  at  the  apex. 

This  plant  was  received  from  Mr.  Lawson,  of  Edinburgh,  who  considered  it 
a  distinct  species.  It  certainly  appears  very  different  from  any  of  the  species 
that  I  am  acquainted  with,  frequently  producing  binate,  temate,  and  quarter- 
nate  leaves  on  the  same  shoot,  from  eight  to  ten  inches  long,  rounded  on  the 
exterior  surface,  and  concave  on  the  inner ;  the  margins  are  finely  serrated ; 
the  young  leaves  of  a  glaucous  hue,  becoming  of  a  bright  green  colour  when 
at  maturity.  This  pine  is  very  tender,  and  requires  to  be  well  protected 
during  the  winter  months.    It  is  a  native  of  Nepal,  (p.  34.) 

*■ 
Temat<B,    Leaves  generally  in  threes, 

Ji'Zl^'  ""•^'"''  "••  "•'  ^^-  ^"'-  2^»^-'  "»<'  Hort-  Lig.  p.  118.. 
Kn^  »,&«   Pin  Wob.  p. 37..  Arb.  Brit.  2195..  Hort.  Lig.   n  lis     Lam 

land  («ee^r«.  Ml.)  I,  killed  to^thrgCnrn'  het  ^tS'otes"  ^"*' 
Pmturigida,  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  12..  Arb.  Brit    n  22'M     nvfJl  t-  ,;« 

Finu,  -Lva.  Pin.  Wob.^pl.  l^Arb  Brlt'^p  II37     H^;.^f-  P'  "f/o 
Pinu.  pond^dsa,  Pin.W<A.  pl/l5..  Arb  Bn^n  2244     wA^H-''- ''?^ 

The  plant  at  Wobirn  was.  in  1838.  twelve  fe^higE**"  "*"'•  ^«-  P'  ^^- 
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• 

Pinitf  scariota,  Pin.  Wob.  p.  46.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2158.,  Hort.  Lfg.  p.  118. 

Tinus  serotina.  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  16.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2242.,  Hort.  Lig.jj.  120. 

PfiiM*  LlaveknsL,  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  17.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2267.,  Hort.  Lie.  p.  120. 
M.  Otto  of  Berlin  inadvertently  sent  us  a  cone,  which  he  considered  as  that 
of  this  species,  but  which  M.  Schlechtendahl  detected  to  be  erroneous.  M. 
Otto  afterwards  sent  us  the  true  cone  of  P.  lAtLvedna,  which  we  liavefigured 
and  described  in  p.  128. 

'Pinus  insignis.  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  18.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2265.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  )20. 
Plants  of  this  species  were  killed  almost  everywhere  in  Britain  in  the  winter 
1837-8,  but  one  survives  in  the  pleasure-ground  of  R.  Mangles,  Esq.,  Sunning 
Hill.  The  situation  is  dry  and  elevated,  and  the  plant  received  no  protection 
whatever. 

Pinus  Gerardihm,  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  19.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2254.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  120. 

PfiiK*  iongifolia.  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  20.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2252.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  120. 

Pinus  canariensiSf  Hn.  Wob.  pi.  21.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2261.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  120. 

Pinus  palustrit.  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  22.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2156.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  120. 

Pinus  palustris  y  excelsa,  Pin.  Wob.  p.  62.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2256.,  Hort.  Lig. 

Pr  120. 

Piwtt*  Sabinikna,  Pin.  Wob.,  pi.  23.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2246.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  120. 
Pinus  Coulteri,  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  25.  and  26.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2250.,  Hort.  Lig., 
p.  120. 

QuindUe,    Leaves  generally  five  in  a  sheath. 

Rni«*  C^mbra,  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  27.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2274.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  12L 
The  specimen  of  this  tree  in  the  Wobum  evergreen  plantation  is  30  ft.  high^ 
and  the  most  beautiful  which  Mr.  Forbes  has  ever  seen. 

Pinus  Cembra  y  helvSHca,  Pin.  Wob.  p.  71.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2275.,  Hort.  Lig, 
p.  121.  Mr.  Forbes  received  specimens  from  two  handsome  trees  growing  at 
Peterhofl^  near  St.  Petersburg ;  and  from  trees  about  thirty  years  old, 
and  35  ft.  high,  from  the  estate  of  Baiharry,  Forfarshire,  the  property  of  John 
Smith,  Esq. 

Pinus  Cembra  sibinca^  Pin. Wob.  p.  7.3.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2275.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  121. 
A  plant  of  this  species,  2  ft.  in  height,  and  forming  a  dense  bush  m  the 
botanic  gardens  at  Antwerp,  is  there  named  Pinus  monstrosa. 

Pinus  leiophyUa,  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  28.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2273.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  121. 

Pf«f«  exce/sa.  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  29.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2285.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  121.  A 
specimen  of  this  tree,  raised  from  seed  in  the  Perth  Nursery,  is  nearly  20  ft.  in 
height,  and  quite  hardy. 

Pinus  Lamber^knsL,  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  30.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2288.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  121. 
The  specimen  of  this  tree  in  the  pinetum  at  Woburn  was  growing  vigorously, 
and  was  pronounced  by  the  late  Mr.  Sabine  to  be  the  finest  he  had  ever  seen ; 
but,  a  few  weeks  after  he  saw  it,  two  verv  hot  days  occurred,  which  immediately 
destroyed  it.  Mr.  Forbes  is  therefore  mclined  to  think  that  it  will  succeed 
best  in  a  northern  aspect. 

Pinus  monticola.  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  31.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2291.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  121. 

Pinus  Strobus,  Pin.  Wob.  p.  83.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2280.,  Hort.  Lig.  121.  «  The 
original  tree,  first  introduced  to  England  by  Viscount  Weymouth,  ancestor  of 
the  present  Marquess  of  Bath,  is  liow  standing,  though  perfectly  decayed,  in  a 
timber  grove  at  Longleat,  Wiltshire.  This  pine  appears  to  luxuriate  best  in  a 
sandy  soil,  well  sheltered  from  the  high  westerly  wmds." 

Solitaria  angvlata.    Leaves  solitary,  angular. 

Amines  excelsa.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  87.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2293.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  121. 

Amines  excelta  and  carpdihica.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  90.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2294.,  Hort. 
Lig.  p.  121. 

A^'hies  eaceUa  fi  elrgans,  Pin.  Wob.  p.  90.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2295.,  Hort.  Lig. 
p.  121. 

A^'bies  excelsa  y  minidta.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  91.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2295.,  Hort.  Lig. 
p..  122.     A  minute-growing  variety,  producing  erect  slender  branches.    Long 
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culdrated  in  the  cpllection  of  Messra.  Dickson  of  CSiester,  where  it  doe^^  not 
grow  half  the  size  of  A.  Clanbrasiltana. 

A^6ip«  exceUa  d  variegdta.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  91.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  8294.,  Hort^  Lig. 
p.  121. 

A^'bies  exceka  c  C/an&ran/iana,  Pin.  Wob.  p.  92.,  Arb*  Brit.  p.  $294.,  Sort. 
Lig.  p.  121. 

A'biet  Metaiesii,  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  32.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2321.,  Hort,  Lig.   p.  122. 

A'&>#  dlba,  Pin,  Wob.  pi.  33.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2310,,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  122. 

A^biei  nigra.  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  34.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2312.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  122. 

A^'biet  {xsrulea,  Pin.  Wob.  p.  99.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2316.,  Hort.  Lig-  p,  122. 

A^bUft  rubra,  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  35.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2316.,  Hort,  Lig.  p.  19?.  This 
tree,  in  the  arboretum  of  Thomas  Brookes,  £8q.,of  Flitwick  House,  has  attained 
the  height  of  17  ft.,  and  appears  very  distinct. 

Abies  Smiihihm,  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  36.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2317.,  Hort.  Lig,  p.  122. 

Soliiaria  comprStta,    Leaves  soUtary  and  flat, 

A^'bies  peeHndta,  Pin.  Wob.  p.  105.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2329.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  112. 
The  most  ornamental  trees  of  this  fir,  which  Mr.  Forbes  has  seen,  are  at  Blair 
Adam  in  Kinrosshire.  Thev  are  beautifully  feathered  from  the  base  to  the 
summit,  with  long  branches,  horizontal  at  the  ground,  but  aspiring  towards  the 
apex. 

A^'bies  pectindta  /3  varieghta.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  107.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2330.,  Hort. 
Lig.  p.  122. 

A^'bies  balsdmea^  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  87.,  Arb.  Brit,  p,  2339.,  Hort.  Lig,  p.  123. 

Amines  balsdmea  y  hngjjfdlia^  Pin.  Wob,  p.  1 10.,  Aj'b.  Brit.  p.  2339.,  Hort. 
lig.  p.  123. 

A'^*  Frdsen^  Pin.  Wob,  pi.  38.,  Arb,  Brit.  p.  2340.,  Hort.  Ug.  p.  123, 

^Ues  Pichta,  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  39.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2338.,  Hort,  Lig.  p.  123. 

Kines  nobiUs,  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  40.,  Arb.'  Bnt.  p.  2342.,  Hort,  Lig,  p.  123. 
Pouglas  says  he  spent  three  weeks  in  a  forest  composed  <^  this  tree  i  and 
day  by  day  could  not  cease  to  admire  it. 

A^'bies  Webbikna,  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  41.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2344.,  Hort,  Lig.  p.  123. 
This  purple-coned  fir.  Dr.  Wallich  says,  is  called  Oumar  in  the  Himalayas. 
We  have  spelt  the  word  Oonum,  on  the  authority  of  Dr,  Koyle,  The  plant  of 
this  species  in  the  pinetum  at  Dropmore,  Mr.  Frost,  the  intelligent  and 
indefatigable  gardener  there,  informs  us,  is  this  day  (April  12.  1839)  more 
vigorous  than  ever.  It  had  been  planted  in  poor  gravel  i  but  last  year  he 
removed  the  gravel  all  round  the  plant,  and  replaced  it  by  a  compost  of 
sand,  loam,  and  rotten  leaves;  scraping  off  froip  the  shoots  the  lichens  which 
had  begun  to  cover  them,  in  consequence  of  th^  slow  grpwth  and  want  of 
vigour  of  the  plant. 

A^bies  cephalomca.  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  42.,  Arb,  Brit,  p,  2325,,  Hort.  Lig.  p,  122., 
and  Gard.  Mag.  p,  130.  and  p.  238. 

A^Ues  grdndis.  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  43.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2341.,  Hort,  Lig.  p.  123. 

A^'bies  amdbiiiSf  Pin,  Wob.  pi.  44,,  Arb.  Brit,  p.  2342.,  Hort.  Lig.  p,  123. 

A^'bies  Dougldsiiy  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  45.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2319.,  Hort,  Lig,  p,  122. 

A'^^  canadensis.  Pin  Wob.  p.  129.,  Arb.  Brit,  p.  2322.,  Hort.  Lig.  p,  122. 

Fasciculata  decidua.    Leaves  in  clusters  and  deciduous. 

L^rir  europce'^a.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  133.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2350.,  Hort.  Lig,  p,  123. 

Larid?  europce^a  y  pendula.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  136.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2350.,  Hort 
Lig.  p.  123. 

"Larix  pendula,  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  46.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2400.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  124. 

Lflrir  microcdrpa,  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  49,  (47).,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2400.,  Hort,  Lig. 
p,  124. 

Lhrix  intermedia.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  141.,  Arb,  Brit.  p.  2350.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  124. 

Lflrur  aibirica.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  141,,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2350.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  123. 

Fasciculata  persistefUia.    Leaves  in  clusters  and  persistent. 
Cedna  Libdm,  Pin.  Wob.  p,  145.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2402.,  Hort.  Lig.  p,  124. 
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Seyeral  trees  were  planted  i^  the  Wobura  ^yergreen  plantation  in  1743»  vliich 
have  now  formed  very  magnificent  specimens ;  one  is  84  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk 
14  ft.  3  in.  in  circumference  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground.  Several  are  abov^  80  ft. 
high,  with  branches  extending  50  ft.  on  each  side  of  the  trunk.  We  may  ob* 
oerre  here,  that  an  interesting  account  of  this  evergreen  plantation  will  be 
found  in  Mr»  Repton's  works.    See  our  octavo  edition. 

Cedrus  Deodara,  Pin,  Wob,  pi,  48,  and  49.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  8488,.  Hort, 
Lig.  p.  124.  The  specimen  of  this  tree  in  the  pinetum  at  Woburn  was  9  ft. 
high  in  1838. 

Araucdria  exceka^  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  50.  and  51.,  Arb,  Brit,  pu  2440,,  Hort. 
Ijg,  p.  124. 

Araucdria  Cunmngkhmi^  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  52.»  Arb.  Brit,  p,  2443,,  Hort.  Lig* 
p«  124.  The  finest  specimen  which  Mr.  Forbes  has  seen  was  in  the  Jardin 
deii  Plantes,  where,  in  183d,  it  was  10  ft.  high,  clothed  with  branches  from  the 
base  to  the  summit. 

Araucdria  branUdna^  Pin,  Wob.  pi,  53.  md  54.*  Arb.  Biit.  p«  2439.»  Hort. 
Lig.  p.  124. 

Araucdria  imbricdtay  Pin.  Wob.  pL  55.  and  56.,  Arb.  Brit,  p.  2438,,  Hort. 
Lig.  p.  124.  The  plant  at  Woburn  was  raised  firom  seeds  brought  from  South 
America,  by  Lord  JBdward  Bussell,  in  the  spring  of  1838. 

Cunimghdmifk  memif,  Pia«  Wob.  pi.  57.,  ^b,  Brit.  p.  8445<,  Hort.  Lig. 
p.  124.  The  plant  at  Woburn,  during  the  severity  of  the  frost  in  1337-^ 
was  only  protected  with  a  few  Ifturei  branches  placed  around  it,  by  which  it 
was  effectually  preserved. 
Dammara  orientdtis.  Pin.  Wob,  pi.  58„  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2447.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  124. 
Ddmmara  auftrdUty  Pin.  Wob^,  59^  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2448.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  124. 
The  finest  specimen  which  Mr.  Forbea  has  seen  is  one  in  the  conservatory  of 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  at  Chiswick. 

Taatodmm  tHHichum^Vm.  Wob.  pi.  60.,  Arb<  Brit  p,  2481.,  Hort. Lig,  p.  126. 
Taxodium  sineme.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  179.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2481.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  126. 
Taxddium  iineme  y  pendulum,  Pin.  Wob.  p.  180.,  Arb,  jiriu  p.  2481.,  Hort. 
Ug.  p.  126.    A  fine  specimen  exists  in  Mr.  Knight's  nursery,  Chebea. 

Cuprestus  tempenw'ens,  Pin.  Wob.  p.  181.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2464.,  Hort.  Lig, 
p.  125.  The  doors  of  St.  Peter's  Church  at  Rome  were  made  from  the  wood 
of  this  tree,  which  are  said  to  have  lasted  1,100  years.  It  was  also  much  used 
by  the  Egyptians,  for  the  manufacture  of  their  mummy  cases. 

Cupressus  tempervirens  y  stricta,  Pin.  Wob.  p.  183.,  Arb.  Brit.  p«  8465,^ 
Hort.  Lig.  p.  125. 

Cupressus  thyotdes.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  183.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2475.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  125. 
Qupressus  horizojUdlii,  Pin,  Wob,  pL  61.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  8465.,  Hort  Lig. 
p.  125.  The  Duke  of  Bedford  saw  a  tree  of  great  magnitude,  of  this  species, 
in  the  Botanic  Grarden  at  Montpelier,  last  summer,  which  is  said  to  be  700 
years  old.  There  is  a  specimen  at  White  Knights,  and  another  in  Dr.  Pea- 
rosse's  garden,  at  Little  Brit  Hill,  Bucks,  which  is  80  ft.  high.  Both  specimens 
bear  numerous  cones.  Mr.  Forbes  considers  this  a  different  tree  from  any  of 
the  varietie?  of  C,  sempervirens  that  he  is  acquainted  with.  He  says,  it  is 
readUy  distinguished  from  them  by  its  horizontal  branches,  and  light<.colo.ured 
^nute  leaves. 

Cupretstu  fastigidta.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  186.  Leaves  ternate,  glaucous,  keel* 
jihaped,  somewhat  subulate,  decurrent  at  the  base,  obtuse  at  the  apex.  Branch- 
lets  quadrifarious,  erect,  rounded,  of  a  dark  brown  colour. 

**  In  habit  of  growth,  this  plant  much  resembles  the  6*upressus  sempervirens, 
but  it  is  readily  distinguished  from  that  species  by  its  very  blue  glaucous  leaves, 
which  are  also  more  rounded  and  keel-shaped,  as  well  as  more  distant  and 
spreading  on  the  old  wood ;  they  are  longer,  and  somewhat  awUshaped,  with 
obtuse  apexes,  and  totally  different  from  those  of  the  above-mentioned  species. 
It  was  received  here  from  Mr.  Knight,  of  the  King's  Hoad,  Chelsea,  under 
the  name  of  J^uniperus  fastigiata ;  but  its  mode  of  growth,  and  other  cha^ 
racters,  appear  to  me  to  be  that  of  the  cypress,  and  not  the  juniper." 
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Cupreuui  lutiUnicd,  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  62.»  Arb.  Brit.  p.  8477.,  Hort.  Lig. 
p.  125. 

Cupretsui  T<nime/6r^,  Pin.  Wob.  p.  168.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2480.,  Hort.  Lig. 
p.  125. 

Cupressus  glaiica,  Pin.  Wob.  p.  189.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2477.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  125. 
Raised  at  Woburn  from  seeds  sent  by  Dr.  Lippold  from  Madeira  [and  in  all 
probability  nothing  more  than  C,  lusit^nica,  of  which  C,  glauca  is  a  well-known 
synonyroe]. 

Cupresttu  torulota^  Pin.  Wob.  p.  189.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2478.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  125. 

Cupresiut  CoiiUen,  Pin.  Wob.  p.  190.  Discovered  in  Mexico  by  Dr.  Coul- 
ter ;  *'  and  the  plant  now  in  the  collection  at  Woburn  Abbe^  was  raised  from 
seeds  by  Mr.  Niven  of  the  Glasnevin  Botanic  Garden,  DubUn,  which  he  pro- 
cured nrom  the  specimens  in  Dr.  Coulter's  herbarium,  and  which  had  been 
fifteen  years  gathered  previously  to  sowing.  Mr.  Forbes  has  not  yet  exposed 
this  species  to  the  open  air. 

Cupressui  Fothergiifi,  Pin.  Wob.  p.  191.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2480.,  Hort.  Lig. 
p.  125. 

Cupretsui  arHculala,  Pin.  Wob.  p.  191.  In  all  probability  Thuja  articulata, 
C&llitris  quadriv&Ivis,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2462. 

Thuja  occidentdlit.  Phi.  Wob.  p.  193.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2454.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  125. 
The  branches,  when  bruised  and  mixed  with  hog's  lard,  are  said  to  cure  the 
rheumatism. 

Thuja  pUcdta,  Pin.  Wob.  p.  195.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2458.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  125. 
Discovered  by  Mr.  Menzies,  and  introduced  by  hmi  in  1796. 

Thuja  orientalit.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  196.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2459.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  125. 

Thuja  pendula,  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  63.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2461.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  125. 

Thuja  orientdUs  y  tatdrica,  Pin.  Wob.  p.  197.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2459.,  Hort. 
Lig.  p.  125. 

JurUperut  virginidna.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  199.,  ^irb.  Brit.  p.  2495.,  Hort.  Lig. 
p.  126. 

Junipenu  l^cia.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  200.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2502.,  Hort  Lig.  p.  127. 

Juniperus  phoenicea.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  201.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2501.,  Hort.  Lig. 
p.  127. 

Juniperus  Oxj/cednu,  Pin.  Wob.  p.  201.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2494.,  Hort.  Lig. 
p.  126. 

Juniperus  communis.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  202.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2489.,  Hort.  Lig. 
P-  126. 

Juniperus  communis  p  nana.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  203.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2489.,  Hort. 
Lig.  p.  126. 

Juniperus  suecica.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  203.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2489.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  126. 

Juniperus  cracovia.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  204.  The  plant  to  which  this  name  is 
attached  in  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges  appeared  to  us  identical 
with  the  common  juniper. 

Juniperus  prostrata.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  204.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2360.,  Hort.  Lig. 
p.  127. 

Juniperus  canadensis.  Pin.  Wob.  204.,  Arb,  Brit.  p.  2489.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  126. 

Juniperus  excelsa.  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  64.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2503.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  127. 

Juniperus  bermudidna,  Pin.  Wob.  p.  205.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2498.,  Hort.  Lig. 
p.  126. 

Juniperus  Sabina,  Pin.  Wob.  p.  206.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2499.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  126. 
There  are  several  plants  of  this  species  at  Woburn,  12  ft.  high,  and  forming 
densely  clothed  pyramids. 

Juniperus  Sabina  a  alplna.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  206.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2499.,  Hort.  Lig. 
p.  127. 

Juniperus  Sabina  p  tamariscifdUa,  Pin.  Wob.  p.  207.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2499., 
Hort.  Lig.  p.  127. 

Juniperus  SabtJia  y  cupressifolia,  Pin.  Wob.  p.  207.,  Arb*  Brit,  p*  2499., 
Hort.  Lig.  p.  126. 
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Junfpnw  oil&nga.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  SOT.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  SM9.,  Hort.  L^.  p.  126. 

Suniperut  aUrica,  Pin.  Wob.  p.  207.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2489.,  Horl.  Lk.  p.  186. 

3iaipena  chbtintu.  Pin.  Wob.  pi.  63,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2505.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  127, 

iimiperut  Hudtoniktia,  Pin.  Wob.  p.  208.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2499.,  UoR.  Ijg. 
p.  127. 

Juviperut  daarica.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  209.,  Arb.  Brit  p.  £489.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  126. 
Gmelin  obaerrea,  in  his  Hittory  of  the  Planlt  of  Sbaia,  that  the  Coraadu 
burn  the  twigs  of  thia  plant  to  fumigate  those  that  are  afflicted  with  obscure 
diseased,  or  those  which  they  superstitiously  suppoie  to  be  excited  by  devile, 
of  whose  agencj'  the;  are  extremely  credulous,  and  whom  they  beheve  to  be 
padJied  with  smoke  and  hideous  noises,  as  being  congenial  to  their  own 

JimipcTui  recwTO,  Pin.  Wob  j).  209.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  250+.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  127. 

Podoc&rpta  nera/dSM,  Pin.  Wob.  p.  211.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2100^  Hort.  Lig. 
p.  117. 

Podocirptu  elongdlui.  Pin.  Wob,  p.  211.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2100,,  Hort.  Lig. 
p.  1 17. 

Podocirpiu  tMnentit,  I^n.  Wob.  p.  212.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2100.,  Hort.  Lig. 
p.  117. 

Podocdrpiu  lati/dliut,  Kn.  Wob.  p.  220.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2100.,  Hort.  Ug. 
p.  117. 

tdxut  baccdla,  Pb.  Wob.  p.  21.3.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2086.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  117. 
The  Duke  of  Bedford  has,  in  his  library  at  Wobum  Abbey,  a  table  mnde  of  a 
yew  tree,  which  was  found  in  the  fena  of  Cambridgeshire,  four  years  ago, 
whilst  excavating  the  ground  for  the  Nene  outfall,  20  fl.  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  standing  in  an  upright  portion,  and  rooted  in  the  soil.  Professor 
-  Buckland  thinks  it  possible  that  it  may  have  existed  there  before  the  deluge. 

Tojcut  baccdia  y  variegdla,  Fm.  Wob.  p.  214.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2060.,  Hort. 
Lig^p.  117. 

Tiiaruj  canadeniu,  Pin.  Wob.  p.  215.,  Arb,  Brit.  p.  2093.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  117. 

IdxuiJattiffAta,  Pin.  Wob.  p.  215.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2066.,  Hort  Lig.  p.  117. 

Tdnu  itricia.  Fin.  Wob.  p.  216.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  3066.,  Hort.  Lig.  p.  117. 


T&xiu  Hatringtdma,  Rn. 
Wob.  pi.  68.,  and  our  J!g.  57. 
reduced  from  that  plate;  and 
^,  58.  showing  the  leaves  of 
the  natural  size.  Thia  we  con- 
sidered to  be  the  TIbxus  ma- 
crophyila  of  Thunberg,  a  native 
of  Jiipan,  and  noticed  as  such 
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in  our  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2190.,  and  in  Hort.  Lig.  p.  1 17.  Whether  it  is  distinct  or 
not,  it  is  a  very  handsome  species,  well  deserving  of  cultivation^  and  it  appears 
to  be  tolerably  hardy.  It  was  introduced  in  1837,  by  Mr.  Knight  of  the 
Exotic  Nursery,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  and  named  by  him  *'  in  compliment  to 
the  Earl  of  Harrington,  who  is  devotedly  attached  to  this  tribe  of  plants,  and 
who  has  formed  extensive  avenues,  and  various  objects,  with  tne  yew,  at 
Elvaston  Castle."  The  following  specific  character  and  descriptive  particukirt 
are  «ven  by  Mr.  Forbes :  — 

''Leaves  distich-flat^  from  1  in.  to  l^in.  in  length,  dark  ereen  and  shining  on 
the  upper  surface,  of  a  white  glaucous  hue  beneath,  with  the  exception  of  the 
midrib  and  revolute  margins,  which  are  of  a  bright  green  colour.  The  apex 
mucronate,  footstalks  short,  branches  round  and  furrowed. 

"  The  71  Harringt6ni0  is  readily  distinguished  from  all  the  well  authenticated 
species  by  its  longer  revolute  leaves,  which  are  of  a  silvery  glaucous  colour  on 
tne  under  side ;  the  edges  are  bright  green,  as  well  as  the  midrib,  which  is 
very  prominent  on  the  upper  surface.  The  branches  are  rounded^  and 
striated,  forming  a  somewhat  pendulous  habit  of  growth." 

Taxut  nucifera.  Pin.  Wob.  p.  218.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2100.,  Hort  Lig.  p.  117. 
There  is  a  good  plant  of  this  very  rare  species  in  the  ample  collection  of  W. 
Harrison,  Esq.,  at  Cheshunt,  Herts. 

Taxus  Mak6f/B,  Pin.  Wob.  p.  218.  Leaves  linear,  acute;  edges  slightly  re- 
volute; dark  green,  and  shinmg  above,  pale  beneath ;  midrib  prominent.  This 
appears  to  be  a  very  distinct-growine  plant  firom  any  of  the  species  already 
described,  producing  much  narrower  leaves,  which  vary  in  length  from  1  in.  to 
I^  in.,  and  are  termmated  by  a  sharp  point.  It  was  discovered  in  Japan  by  Pr. 
Siebold.    The  species  was  sent  to  the  Wobum  collection  by  Mr.  Low. 

Dacr^dium  cupressmumf  Piui  Wob.  pi.  67.,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2100.,  Hort.  Lig. 
p. 117. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  an  addendum,  states  that,  whilst  the  Pinetum 
Wobvmense  was  in  the  press,  a  severe  storm  occurred  on  the  morning  of  Ja- 
nuary 6.  1839,  which  destroyed  several  very  fine  trees  in  Woburn  Park  and 
plantations;  amongst  these  were  a  cedar  of  Lebanon,  83ft.  high,  and  contain- 
ing 220  ft.  of  timber  ;  a  silver  fir,  100  ft.  hi^h,  and  containing  120  fl.  of  timber ; 
and  a  Scotch  pine,  86  ft.  high,  and  contaming  72  ft.  of  timber.  These  trees 
were  planted  in  1743. 

The  chief  circumstance  in  which  the  Pinetum  Wobumente  and  the  Article 
on  ^bietinae  and  T^kceae  in  the  Arboretum  Britanmcum  differ,  is  in  the  for- 
mer making  species  in  several  cases  where  we  make  only  varieties.  The  fol- 
lowing comparative  list  will  show  the  cases  to  which  we  refer,  and  may  prove 
useful  to  the  young  gardener:— 


Pinetum  Worurnensb. 

if  hies  ceriilea 

Fraserti 

Pichta 

rubra 
C\ipr6ssus  articulata 

glauca 
Jimiperus  canadensis 

Hudsontana 

obl6nffia 

prostrata 

suecica 

sibirica 
Lhvs.  intermedia 

sibirica 
jRnus  Mughut 

Pallasiami  ' 


Arboretuh  Britannicum. 

^%ies  (nigra)  rikbra  2  cserulea 
Picea  (balsamea)  Frasert 

(pectin^ta)  Pichia 
A'hves  (nigra)  nkbra 
Cdllitris  quadrivdlvis 
Cupressus  lusitinica 
Jimiperus  communis  6  canadensis 

jSlabina  4  prostrata 

communis  4  obl6nga 

i^abina  4  prostrkta 

communis  2  8u6cica 

communis  3  nana 
Zarix  europse^a  10  intermedia 

europae^  8  sibirica 
Pinus  sylvdstris  pumilio  4  Mughus 

(Laricio)  Pallasiami 
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Pi.  pumllio  Pi.   (sylvestris)  pumilio 

Fisherii  (sylvestris)  pumilio  3  Fischeri 

scariosa  sylvestris  8  scariosa 

uncinata  sylvestris  3  uncinata 

T^xus  canadensis  T^xus  (baccata)  canadensis 

fastigikta  bacctita  2  fastigiata 

«trlcta  baccata  4  er^cta 

Thuja  plicata  Thuja  (occidentalis)  plicata. 

Species  and  varieties  of  Coniferee  in  The  spedes  and  varieties  of  TetxItcefB 

the  Pmetum  Wobumente^  not  included  and  ^bi^tinae  in  the  Arboretum  Briton* 

in  the  Arboretum  Britannicum :  •—  nhum  not  included  in  the   Pinetum 

Cupr^sus  Coult^rii  (a  seedling)  Wobumeme  jre    numerotis ;    but,  aa 

fastigikta  fdoubtful)  thejr  are  chiefly  of  kinds  plants  of 

Juniperus  cracovia  (a  variety  of  the  ^^^^^   ^^^^^  *»«   procured  m    this 

common  Juniper)  country,  it  is  nor  worth  while  to  give 

PSnus  jap6nica  (a  seedling,  doubtful)  **>«  names ;  more  especially  as  they 

TlBixus   Harringtonia  (very    distinct,  ^^V  ^  Jea'rned  at  a  very  small  cost 

see  the  fig.  in  p.  273.)  from  the  Hortui  Ltgnosui. 
Makoya  (a  seedling,  doubtful) 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  Pinetum  Wobumense  with  the  care  and  at- 
tention which  were  due  to  such  a  magnificent  contribution  to  botanical  science. 
The  plates- have  been  drawn  and  engraved  by  Mr.  Weddell ;  the  same  artist 
who  was  employed  by  Mr.  Lambert  to  execute  the  plates  for  the  last  two  vo- 
lumes of  his  Monograph  of  the  Genus  Pinus,  It  is  therefore  almost  unneces- 
sary to  state  that  they  could  not  have  been  better  executed  by  any  other  artist 
In  this  country.  They  have  been  also  coloured  under  Mr.  Weddell's  inspec- 
tion ;  so  that,  for  all  purposes  of  reference,  they  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to 
the'  botanist.  The  letterpress  is  not  less  creditable  to  Mr.  Forbes  and  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  than  the  plates  are  to  Mr.  Weddell.  The  activity  of  Mr. 
Forbes  in  collecting  and  describing  so  many  species  and  varieties  in  so  short  a 
period,  and,  at  the  same  time,  managing  so  extensive  a  concern  as  the  gardens 
at  Woburn  Abbey,  is  to  us  altogether  astonishing. 


Art.  IV.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardening,  Agriculture y  Botany^ 
Rural  Architecture  t  cfc,  lately  published^  with  some  Account  of  those 
considered  the  more  interesting. 

BRITISH. 

BCHOOL  Botany  ;  or,  an  Explanation  of  the  Characters  and  Differences  oftheprin* 
.  cipal  natural  Classes  and  Orders  of  Plants  belonging  to  the  Flora  of  Europe, 
in  the  Botanical  Class^lcation  of  De  CandoUe,  For  the  Use  of  Students  pre^ 
paring  for  their  Matrtculation  Examination  in  the  University  of  London,  "By 
John  Lindley,  Ph.  D.,  F.11,8.,  &c.  &c.  London,  1839.  8vo,  pp.  218, 
numerous  woodcuts. 

We  are  delighted  to  see  that,  "  by  the  regulations  of  the  University  of  Lon- 
don, it  is  requiried  of  all  students,  that,  two  years  previously  to  prqceeding  to 
their  examination  for  their  first  degree,  they  shall  be  examined,  among  other 
subjects,  in  *  the  characters  and  differences  of  the  principal  natural  classes  and 
orders  of  plants  belonging  to  the  flora  of  Europe,  in  the  botanical  classification 
of  De  Candolle.'*'  This  "  regulation"  of  the  London  University  will  effect  won- 
ders for  the  spread  of  rational  botany  ;  and,  as  Dr.  Lindley  expresses  it,  of 
making  *'  young  men  acquainted  with  the  names  and  properties  ot  the  common 
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objects  that  surround  them."  The  university  has  shown  great  wisdom,  in  our 
opmion,  in  preferring  the  natural  system  of  f)e  Candolle,  and  limiting  the  exa- 
mination to  the  flora  of  Europe ;  not  that  De  Candolle's  system  is  p^ect,  but 
it  is  better  known  than  any  other,  and  sufficiently  perfect  for  the  grand  object  of 
all  natural  systems,  that  of  studying  plants  in  masses. 

Dr.  Lindley  appears  to  us  to  have  been  equally  judicious  in  his  selection  of 
plants,  kavine  "  generally  chosen  such  as  are  nearly  within  any  man's  reach.*' 
"  A  very  small  sum,"  the  doctor  adds,  **  will  enable  any  schoolmaster  to  cultivate 
all  the  species  in  a  garden,  where  they  may  be  constantly  at  hand."  Would 
that  we  could  see  a  national  system  of  education  established,  with  a  workshop 
for  teaching  mechanics  and  chemistry,  a  kitchen  for  cookery  and  women's 
work,  and  a  garden  for  vegetable  culture,  attached  to  every  school-house !  We 
might  then  hope  for  something  like  general  improvement  and  happiness  in  every 
grade  of  society ;  for  a  superior  degree  of  intellect,  morals,  and  manners  in 
Sie  lowest  grades  would  not  fail  to  operate  powerfully  on  those  above 
them. 

Chap.  I.  treats  Of  Plants  in  General ;  ii.  Of  the  Classes  of  Plants;  iii. 
Of  the  Subdivisions  of  Exogens ;  iv.  Of  the  Thalamifloral  Exogens  ;  (v.  Of 
Calycifloral  .Exogens;  vi.  Of  CoroUifloral  Exogens;  vii.  Of  Monochla- 
mydeous  Exogens ;  viii.  Of  Endogens ;  and  ix.  Of  Cryptogamic  Plants,  or 
Acro^ens. 

This  little  book  may  therefore  be  considered  a  succinct  introduction  to 
botany,  by  the  hand  of  a  master  in  the  science. 

Conversations  on  Vegetable  Fhynology  ;  comprehending  the  Elements  of  Botany, 
with  their  Application  to  Agriculture,  "By  Mrs.  Marcet.  Third  edition,  8vo, 
pp.  449,  4  plates.     London,  1839. 

A  new  edition  of  one  of  the  best  works  that  have  ever  appeared  on  the 
subject  of  vegetable  physiology.  In  short,  as  the  authoress  informs  us  in  the 
preface,  it  contains  the  essence  of  Professor  De  Candolle's  lectures.  This 
work,  and  Dr.  Lindley's  Ladies^  Botany,  ought  to  be  in  the  library  of  every 
family  where  there  are  (laughters  to  educate ;  for  who  would  wish  to  have  a 
daughter  brought  up  in  ignorance  of  botany  and  entomology  ? 

The  Floriculturist,  comprising  Essays  on  the  History,  Growthy  and  Management  of 
Fancy  and  other  Flowers,  By 'James  Pile.   Illustrated  with  coloured  Portruts, 
from  some  of  the  finest  Specimens.     In  monthly  Numbers,    royal  8vo, 
2s,  each.    Numbers  I.  and  II.     To  be  completed  in  24  Numbers.    London, 
1839. 

A  very  commonplace  treatise  on  florist's  flowers,  with  badly  coloured 
plates ;  and  such  botanic  names  as  occur  badly  spelt.  As  a  proof,  the  follow* 
mg  appear  in  the  last  18  lines  of  p.  viii.  of  Number  L  :  Astu,  for  Aster, 
llumea,  for  Humea.  Iria  Lobelia?  Chrysanthenun,  for  Chrysanthemum. 
Dianthus  cariophyllus,  for  Dianthus  Caryophyllus.  Malvia,  for  Malva. 
Calendrina,  for  Caiandrinia.  Ranunculas,  for  Ranunculus.  Album  ?  And 
a  comma  between  nearly  all  the  generic  and  specific  names :  such  as,  Ai^ge- 
mone,  speciosa ;  Salvia,  coccinea ;  Gladiolus,  floribundus  ;  Fuchsia,  globosa ; 
Collinsiay  bicolor;  Delphinium,  sinensis  picta;  Gilia,  tricolor;  and  many 
others. 

A  Review  of  the  References  to  the  Hortus  Malabarlcus  of  Henry  Van  Rheede 
•    Van  Draakenstein,       Not  published.     By  L.  W.  Dillwyn.      8vo,  pp.  69. 
Swansea. 

In  his  preface,  the  author  observes  that  the  Hortus  Malabaricus  has  been 
so  generally  cited  in  all  works  on  botany  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  that 
"  this  review  can  hardly  fail  to  Ij^e  of  some  use,  particularly  to  the  students  of 
Oriental  botany.  Opposite  to  the  number  of^  each  plate  I  have  given,  so  far 
as  I  could  collect  them,  the  various  synonymous  names  of  the  species  to  which 
the  figure  belongs ;  but  more  particularly  those  for  which  it  has  been  quoted ; 
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and  the  names  of  the  authors,  when  they  hare  given  a  direct  reference  to  the 
plate,  are  printed  in  Italics.  In  a  paragraph  below,  I  have  noticed  those 
other  references  which  I  believe  to  be  erroneous,  and  have  offered  a  few 
occasional  remarks  on  the  species." 

The  references  occupy  sixty-nine  pages,  and  must  have  cost  the  author 
immense  care  and  labour.  They  can  only  have  been  made  by  a  profound 
botanist,  possessing  an  excellent  library,  and  they  will  be  highly  valued  by 
those  for  whom  they  are  intended.  We  have  noticed  a  number  of  references 
to  our  Hortus  BrUanTucus,  which  we  shall  take  advantage  of  in  a  new  edition ; 
and  some  also  to  our  Arboretum  BrUamiicum,  The  author  quotes  ninety-two 
different  works,  which  shows  the  great  extent  to  which  references  have  been 
made  to  the  Hortus  Malabaricut, 

Every  Mian  his  cum  Gardener^  being  a  complete  Gardener's  Calendary  and 
General  Directory,  By  Thomas  Mawe  and  John  Abercrorabie.  Twenty- 
fourth  Edition.  '  By  James  Main,  A.L.S.    8vo,  pp.  420.     London,  1839. 

This  long-established  and  well-known  work  has  been  thoroughly  revised 
and  greatly  improved  by  Mr.  Main,  than  whom  we  do  not  know  a  better  man 
for  such  a  task.  In  the  introduction  a  brief  but  comprehensive  view  is  taken 
of  all  that  has  been  done  in  gardening  since  the  time  of  Abercrombie,  which  is 
well  calculated  to  give  the  reader  full  confidence  in  Mr.  Main's  knowledge  of 
the  subject. 

PracOcalHtnts  on  the  Culture  of  the  Pine^  Apple,  By  R.  Glendinning,  gardener 
to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  RoUe,  Bicton.  18mo,  pp.  55,  one  folding  plate. 
London,  1839. 

The  object  in  writing  this  essay,  Mr.  Glendinning  informs  us,  is  to  improve 
the  mode  of  cultivating  the  pine-apple  in  that  part  of  Devonshire  over  which 
the  Devon  and  Exeter  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  has  influence; 
**  for,  although  there  may  be  successful  cultivators  of  this  unrivalled  fruit  in 
the  county,  the  exhibitions  have  not  evinced  a  proportionate  progress  in  this, 
as  in  other  productions.    (Advert, ,  p.  iv.) 

The  work  is  divided  into  seven  chapters.  In  the  first,  which  is  intro- 
ductory, Mr.  Glendinning  notices  the  remarkable  and  gratifying  fact,  that,  a 
few  years  ago,  the  culture  of  the  pine-apple  was  confined  "  to  a  very  few 

fardens  of  pre-eminent  notoriety,  where  generally  first-rate  gardeners  were 
:ept ; "  but  that,  at  present,  '*  almost  every  place,  however  limited  in  means, 
with,  perhaps,  only  a  few  temporary  glass  structures,  makes  the  attempt, 
and  sometimes  not  an  unsuccessfiil  one."  *'  Innumerable  failures  and  dis- 
appointments have  arisen  from  adopting  what  are  termed  cheap  modes  of 
culture;  again,  the  thirst  for  novel  theories  and  marvellous  experiments 
predominates  to  such  an  extent,  that  well  matured  plans  and  systems,  sup- 
ported by  practical  authority,  are  alike  contemptuously  rejected." 

'*  The  high  temperature  necessary  to  bring  the  pine-apple  to  perfection 
renders  it  an  expensive  iruit  to  cultivate ;  yet,  when  we  reckon  its  intrinsic 
value,  in  conjunction  with  its  distinguished  position  in  the  dessert,  it  is,  per- 
haps, the  cheapest,  because  it  is  indisputably  the  best  of  all  exotic  fruits. 
There  is  none  that  will  so  amply  repay  the  gardener  for  his  watchfulness,  nor 
any  I  know,  on  which  he  can  calculate  with  such  certainty  :  care,  labour,  and 
attention  must  here  insure  him  an  abundant  and  valuable  return."  (p.  4.) 

Chap.  II.  treats  of  the  kind  of  structures  in  which  pine-apples  are  grown, 
the  modes  of  heating,  and  the  different  systems  of  culture.  Mr.  Glendinning 
considers  two  kinds  of  structures  necessary,  to  be  differently  treated  :  a  pit 
for  growing  the  young  plants  in  tan,  which  may  be  excited  by  linings  of  dung ; 
and  a  fruiting-house,  also,  with  a  tan-pit.  Hot  water,  he  considers  as  the 
preferable  mode  of  heating  the  firuiting-house.  He  allows  that  the  pine-apple 
may  be  brought  to  perfection  without  bottom  heat ;  but  that  this  mode  of 
cultivation  will  be  "  attended  with  additional  trouble  to  maintain  the  indis- 
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pensable  d^ec  of  humidity  and  heat,  and  prevent  that  fluctuation  in  either, 
of  which  an  atmosphere  8o  charged  would  be  extremely  susceptible."  *'  The 
safest  and  best  plan  to  adopt,  is  that,  which  combines  a  bottom  heat  with 
an  otherwise  excited  atmospnere."  This  chapter  is  illustrated  by  a  section 
of  a  pit  to  be  heated  with  Imings  of  dung ;  and  by  a  section  of  a  stove  with 
a  bark-pit,  the  atmosphere  of  which  is  to  be  heated  by  hot  water.  On 
the  drawing  of  these  sections  we  will  make  a  remark  for  Mr.  Glendinning's 
benefit  as  a  garden  architect,  which  is,  that,  in  the  flooring  of  his  bark-pits 
and  pits  for  dung  linings,  the  bricks  are  shown  bevelled  off*  in  a  manner  that 
iv^ouul  never  do  in  practice.  This  mode  of  representing  the  bricks  is  probably 
a  mere  mistake  of  the  draughtsman ;  but,  as  tnese  sections,  in  point  of  general 
form  and  arrangement,  well  deserve  to  be  taken  as  models,  nothing  ought  to 
have  been  introduced  into  them  but  what  is  plain  and  practicable. 

Chap.  III.  treats  of  the  difierent  sorts  of  pine-apples,  proper  soil,  &c, 
Mr.  Giendinning  prefers  turfy  loam  from  a  clayey  soil,  mixed  with  -deer  or 
sheep  dung,  at  tne  rate  of  3  to  6,  with  1  part  of  leaf  or  vegetable  mould. 
When  these  have  been  mixed,  and  lain  together  three  or  four  months,  they  are 
fit  to  be  chopped  up  for  use.  They  form  a  rough  cloddy  mixture ;  but  in 
such  a  soil,  the  roots  grow  with  much  greater  vigour  than  in  one  of  finely 
sifted  mould.  *Mr,  Giendinning  had  two  specimens  of  soil  sent  him  from  the 
Bahamas,  in  which  the  pine  luxuriates  in  that  country :  they  are  of  a  stifle 
light  brown  loam,  and  that  which  is  marked  the  best  approaches  to  a  perfect 
c&y. 

Chap.  IT.  treats  of  potting  and  plunging,  &c. ;  Chap.  v.  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  bark-bed,  watering,  liquid  manure,  &c. ;  Chap.  vi.  treats  of  the 
atmosphere,  shading,  &c.;  and  Chap.vii.  of  insects,  concluding  with  a  monthly 
table  of  temperature,  and  the  following  passage :  — 

After  givmg  an  account  of  a  gentleman  who  had  discovered  a  mode  of 
growing  pine-apples  of  enormous  size  at  the  expense  •of  one  penny  each,  he 
adds :  "  After  some  years  of  absolute  failure,  the  same  gentleman  applied  to 
me  for  iome  advice  on  the  subject.  Another  gentleman,  who  had  been  pretty 
fortunate  in  this  deparment  of  forcing,  had  seen  some  plants  growing  very 
well  on  what  is  termed  Mr.  Knight^s  system,  and  immediately  set  about  filling 
up  his  pits,  and  placing  his  pots  of  pine  plants,  like  so  many  geraniums,  on 
a  stage,  without  apparently  being  aware  of  the  necessity  of  a  diflerent  treat- 
ment being  necessary  from  their  first  insertion  as  crowns  and  suckers,  and 
alike  ignorant  of  maintaining  a  very  different  circumambient  atmosphere.  The 
result,  as  might  have  been  expected,  was  utter  failure,  and  recourse  was  had 
to  his  former  mode  of  culture.  Indeed,  I  could  adduce  many  such  examples 
of  the  infatuation  in  lovers  of  wonderful  inventions  and  marvellous  discoveries." 

On  the  whole,  this  little  tract  is  highly  creditable  to  Mr.  Giendinning,  and 
will  be  found  a  valuable  assistant  to  the  young  pine-grower.  When  it  comes 
to  a  second  edition,  which  we  hope  it  will  soon  do,  we  would  recommend 
Mr.  Giendinning  to  shorten  some  of  the  sentences,  so  as  to  render  them 
more  easily  understood  by  the  ordinary  reader,  as  well  as  to  omit  or  change 
some  terms,  such  as  adlucing  process,  desiccated  atmosphere,  &c. ;  for  ms 
style  is  rather  ambitious,  a  common  fault  in  young  authors. 

The  pine-apple,  being  a  monocotyledonous  plant,  is,  as  such,  subject 
to  certain  laws ;  as  a  native  of  a  tropical  climate,  it  is  subject  to 
laws  of  another  kind;  and  its  artificial  culture  must  rest  on  these  two 
sets  of  laws  as  a  foundation.  In  common  with  all  monocotyledonous  plants, 
the  pine-apple  suffers  much  by  a  check  in  its  growth  ;  for  monocotyledonous 
plants  whicn  are  natives  of  hot  climates  either  grow  all  the  year,  as  the 
pine-apple,  which  is  a  native  of  moLst  shady  woods;  or  they  grow  rapidly  at 
a  particular  season  (the  rainy  season),  and  then  become  dormant  for  the  rest 
of  the  year.  Even  the  monocotyledonous  plants  of  temperate  regions,  such 
as  our  bulbs,  grow  rapidly  in  the  spring,  and,  after  flowenng,  die  down  to  the 
ground,  and  are  in  a  dormant  state  three  fourths  of  the  year.  The  perennial 
grasses  of  temperate  regions  are  in  a  state  of  continual  growth.    A^ain,  the 
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roots  of  all  monoeotyledonous  plants  are,  like  their  stems  and  leaves,  simple 
in  their  constitation.    From  the  hyacinth  up  to  the  palm,  they  seldom  or 
never  separate  into  branches;  and  hence  no  one  ever  thinks  of  shortening 
the  roots  of  a  pine^ipple  or  a  hyacinth,  in  order  to  increase  the  number  of 
their  spongioles.    When  the  roots  of  these  plants,  and  even  those  of  the 
asparagus  (which,  as  they  branch  a  little,  may  be  considered  as  forming  an 
«zception),  are  shortened,  they  invariably  die  back  to  the  collar  or  plate,  and 
no  good  is  done  till  new  roots  are  sent  out  from  the  plate.     Hence  the 
practice  of  disrooting  pine-«pple  plants,  that  is,  cutting  off  all  the  roots  close 
to  the  stump,  is  theoretically  nroper  ;   because,  if  they  were  only  shortened, 
the  parts  which  remained  would  be  of  no  use.    The  circumstance  of  the  roots 
of  monocotyledonous  plants  in  general  not  branching,  but  merely  elongating, 
shows  the  necessity,  or  at  least  the  advantage,  of  having  a  great  perpendicular 
depth  of  soil  for  them  to  grow  in  ;  and  hence  the  hyacinth  and  the  common 
omon,  when  the  bulbs  are  to  be  produced  of  a  large  size,  require  a  rich  soil, 
3  or  4  feet  in  depth ;  and,  as  the  growth  is  rapid,  this  soil  must  be  abundantly 
supplied  with  water.    When  the  pine-apple  is  grown  in  pots,  the  roots  com- 
pensate themselves,  so  to  speak,  for  the  want  of  a  deep  soil  in  which  they 
can  run  perpaidicularly  down,  by  running  round  and  round  the  insides  of  the 
pots ;  and  hence  the  advantage  of  beginning  with  small  pots,  and  repeatedly 
shilling  into  larger  ones,  till  the  whole  mass  or  ball  contained  in  the  pot 
consists  of  a  series  of  circumvolutions  of  roots  alternating  with  thin  strata 
of  soil ;  the  roots  only  drawing  their  nourishment  from  their  extreme  points. 
The  same  observations  will  apply  to  the  hvacinth  grown  in  pots.    But  to 
render  what  we  have  said  of  much  practical  value,  would  reouire  more  time 
and  space  than  we  can  at  present  devote  to  the  subject.    What  we  have 
said  is  with  a  view  to  induce  the  reading  gardener  to  think  on  the  subject, 
in  order  that  he  may  deduce  all  his  modifications  of  culture  from  scientific 
pHnctples,  as  well  as  fi-om  experimental  essays,  and  from  precedent ;  or,  as 
It  is  called  by  philosophers,  empirical  practice, 

Treaiite  on  an  improved  and  cheap  Method  of  cuUioating  Asparagus,  "By  Ninian 
Niven,  Landscape-C^ardener,  late  Curator  of  the  Royal  Dublin  Society's 
Botanic  Garden,  Glasnevin,  Author  of  the  "  Botanic  Garden  Companion." 
Pamph.  12mo,  pp.  31.    Dublin,  1839. 

About  nine  years  a^o,  Mr.  Niven  began  to  pay  attention  to  the  culture  of 
asparagus,  firom  being  situated  in  a  place  where,  previously  to  his  management, 
the  crop  had  always  failed.    He  adopted  as  a  principle  the  enriching  of  the 
surface  soil  and  the  encouragement  of  the  surface-feeding  roots,  in  opposition 
to  the  usual  practice  of  deep  trenching  and  deep  manuring.    We  can  easily 
conceive  that  the  result  of  this  would  be  earlier  and  better-flavoured  heads ; 
but  Mr.  Niven  also  found  that  the  produce  of  cultivation  on  the  surface-feeding 
principle  was  even  more  bulky  than  that  of  watery  or  deep  preparation  feeding. 
Mr.  Niven  plants  in  rows  4<  ft.  apart,  with  the  plants  6  in.  from  each  other  m 
the  row.     The  surface  of  the  soil  to  be  planted  with  asparagus  is  enriched 
with  half^otted  leaves  and  rotten  hot*bed  dung,  to  the  depth  of  3  in.,  to  which 
Is  added,  where  it  can  be  obtained,  a  stratum  of  sea-weed.    Before  planting, 
the  ground  is  laid  up  in  ridges  4  ft.  apart,  and  the  roots  of  the  plants  are 
**  set  down  on  the  little  ridge  or  saddle  prepared  for  them,  as  a  man  sits  upon 
horseback;"  a  person  following  with  a  barrow  full  of  sand,  which,  with  the 
spade,  he  **  lays  over  the  roots  and  crowns,  about  an  inch  thick,  observing  to 
tread  successively  both  sides  of  each  line  as  he  proceeds,  with  one  foot,  to  firm 
the  sand  to  the  plants,  so  as  to  secure  them  from  the  action  of  the  air,  until 
the  process  of  planting  is  concluded,  when  a  second  and  final  covering  of  about 
4  in.  of  rich  compost  of  dung  and  rotten  leaves  is  to  be  put  over  the  ridges  or 
lines,  which  is  to  be  firmly  trodden  to  the  line  of  plants,  as  before.    A  small  por- 
tion of  the  original  surface  between  the  rows  may  then  be  thrown  up  with  the 
spade,  right  and  left,  dressing  neatly  between  every  two  lines  as  you  proceed, 
and  the  process  of  planting,  which  is  exceedingly  simple,  is  finished.'*  (p.  22.) 

u  4 
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The  produce  of  two  rows,  treated  in  this  mairoery  Mr.  IGven  has  feand  'fidlj 
cqual  in  quantity  to  any  one  bed  with  three  rows  on  it,  besides  beiag  Boch 

superior  in  quality." 

The  plants  appear  growing  out  of  elevated  ridges ;  and  in  May,  wbcB  the 
short  grass  mowing  begins,  a  portion  of  grass  is  shaken  in  between  the 
rows  so  as  to  fill  the  hollow  space  quite  up  to  the  necks  of  the  planta.  Thb 
supplies  nourishment  and  retains  moisture,  while  the  slight  degree  of  ferment- 
ation which  takes  place,  heats  the  soil  and  stimulates  the  roots.  When  the 
shoots  come  up,  they  are  thinned,  by  cutting  away  the  weakest,  "  so  that  br 
the  end  of  the  first  season,  not  more  than  two,  or  at  least  three,  shoots  are  left 
to  grow  to  maturity  on  each  plant.  Proper  attention  to  the  thinning  of 
asparagus,  in  the  first  instance»  immediately  after  planting,  during  the  first  and 
secondyears,  and  afterwards  also  in  cutting  for  use,  is  of  essen^  importance 
towards  the  future  welfare  of  the  plant."  Mr.  Niven's  object  is  to  leave  a 
supply  of  strong  shoots  regularly  over  the  bed,  in  order  that  the  bads  fbrraed 
at  the  base  of  these  shoots  may  be  strong  and  fit  to  throw  up  vigoroiis  heads 
next  year. 

Wo  may  here  observe  that  the  practice  of  the  market-gardeners  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  is,  to  cut  over  every  shoot,  whether  small  or  large, 
up  to  a  certain  day  in  June ;  after  which  the  beds  are  left  untouched  tiU  the 
tinio  for  winter  dressing.  This,  it  would  appear,  is  found  to  be  the  most  pro- 
fitable mode  for  a  market-gardener,  because  he  sorts  his  heads  into  three  sizes, 
und  finds  a  demand  for  each ;  whereas  the  private  gentleman's  gardener  can 
send  no  head  to  table  that  is  not  large  and  finely  grown. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Niven's  practice.  In  November,  when  the  tops  having 
become  yellow  are  cut  oyer^  the  crown  of  the  ridge  is  reduced  a  little  with  the 
hand,  and  about  4  in.  of  sea  or  *'  rabbit "  sand  is  laid  along  over  the  line  of 
plants,  while  rotten  dung,  leaves,  and  sea  sand  are  slightly  stirred  into  the  soil 
between  the  ridges.  But  it  is  needless  to  go  farther  into  routine  culture. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Mr.  Niven  has  fully  established  the  superior  advantages 
of  surface  culture,  which,  had  the  subject  been  duly  reflected  on,  might  have 
been  foreseen.  The  same  principle  is  now  being  very  generally  applied  to  the 
culture  of  every  description  of  useful  plant,  and  more  especially  to  the  culture 
of  fruit  trees.  In  short,  the  subsoil  is  beginning  to  be  considered  as  chiefly 
usefiil  as  a  reservoir  of  water,  and  the  surface  soil  as  a  store-house  of  food. 

We  are  glad  to  find  Mr.  Niven  disapproving  of  cutting  the  heads  of  asparagus 
a  few  inches  below  the  surface  ;  '*  for  what  useful  purpose  this  is  done,"  he 
says,  "  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  inasmuch  as  the  white  or  blanched  part  of 
the  ffrass  is  so  usuullv  hard  and  stringy  as  to  be  scarcely  fit  for  use ;  whereas, 
by  allowing  the  heads  to  grow  the  proper  length  above  the  surface,  say  about 
8  in.  or  so,  they  will  not  only  still  be  compact,  but  the  whole  of  the  grass  will 
be  tender  and  eatable."  (p.  27.) 

We  conclude  by  strongly  recommending  this  tract,  which  is  sold  at  the  low 

Srice  of  a  shilling,  to  all  who  are  anxious  to  grow  asparagus  of  superior  quality. 
Ir.  Niven  is  now  established  in  Ireland  as  a  landscape-gardener;  and  we 
cannot  help  suggesting  to  the  proprietors  of  Ireland  the  idea  of  employing  him, 
not  only  as  a  Tandscape-aardener,  but  as  general  inspector '  of  their  gardens, 
several  times  a  year,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of  their  culture  and 
keeping.  There  are  many  points  of  culture  and  management  which  the  head 
gardener  only  requires  to  have  pointed  out  and  explained  to  him ;  such,  for 
example,  as  the  general  application  of  the  principle  of  surface  culture,  and  the 
consequent  necessity  of  mulching  in  the  dry  season,  and  of  thatching  the  vine 
borders  of  forcing-houses  in  the  winter  season.  In  how  many  cases  are  not 
the  fruit  trees  in  kitchen-gardens  barren  from  being  too  deeply  planted,  or 
from  having  the  ground  too  deeply  dug  about  their  roots.  There  are  yet  hun- 
dreds of  gardeners  of  the  old  school,  both  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  who  Ao  not 
understand  the  use  of  leaves,  and  who  persist  in  the  practice  of  cutting  down 
all  plants  the  moment  they  have  done  flowering.  Such  an  inspector  as  Mr. 
Niven,  at  once  scientific,  of  an  engaging  address,  and  kind-hearted,  might  do 
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an  immense  deal  of  good  by  explaining  matters  of  this  kind  to  gardeners  and 
their  employers  throughout  Ireland ;  and  by  repeatedly  visiting  the  same  place, 
so  as  to  make  certain  that  his  instructions  and  suggestions  were  carried  into 
effect.  It  is  yery  difficult,  however,  to  convince  a  gentleman  of  the  importance 
of  scientific  knowledge  to  gardeners,  who  has  no  kind  of  scientific  knowledge 
himself. 

TVansactions  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and 
Commerce,  during  the  Session  1837-8.  Vol.  Lll.  Part  I.  8vo,  pp.  170, 
woodcuts.     London,  1838. 

The  most  valuable  article  for  the  cultivator,  in  the  present  part,  is  one  on 
hoeing  wheat,  by  Col.  Le  Couteur  of  the  Island  of  Jersey,  wnose  work  On 
the  Varieties,  Properties,  and  Classification  of  Wheat  we  have  noticed  in 
Vol.  XIII.  p.  607.  In  the  paper  before  us.  Col.  Le  Couteur  has  shown  that  the 
proper  time  for  hoeing  wheat  is  when  the  coronal  roots  first  protrude  from 
the  stems,  in  spring.  If  these  roots,  "  on  emerging  to  perform  their  office,  find 
themselves  in  a  hard  dry  soil,"  or  among  numerous  weeds,  the  wheat  plants 
receive  a  check,  and  change  from  a  healthy  green  to  a  sickly  yellow  ;  but,  if 
at  this  period  **a  deep,  careful,  and  rapid  hoeing"  be  given,  a  sudden 
and  extraordinary  change  will  soon  take  place,  and  the  plants  will  be- 
come of  a  dark  green,  vigorous,  and  spreading.  Where  land  is  foul,  a  second 
hoeing  is  requir^ ;  but  this  must  be  **  exceeding  light  and  superficial,  merely 
to  skim  off  any  weeds  that  may  have  sprung  up  since  the  first  hoeing,  in 
order  not  to  cut  or  disturb  the  coronal  roots.  Here,  then,  we  have  the 
hoeing  of  wheat  founded  on  a  particular  principle ;  as  the  hoeing  of  field  crops 
generally  is  founded  on  a  general  principle.  CoU  Le  Couteur  uses  a  hand- 
hoe,  formed  like  the  common  Dutch  hoe  of  gardens,  but  with  a  narrower  and 
sharper  cutting  blade.  At  the  end  of  his  paper.  Col.  Le  Couteur  mentions 
that  he  grew,  in  the  year  1837,  260  varieties  or  subvarieties  of  wheat,  including 
the  54  sorts  sent  us  by  M.  Vilmorin,  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  our 
Vol.  XIII.  p.  45.,  and  which  we  distributed  to  Col.  Le  Couteur,  Mr.  Taylor 
(see  p.  92.),  Mr.  Gorrie  (p.  24.),  Mr.  Rivers  (p.  23.),  and  others.  Of  the  260 
varieties  grown  by  Col.  Le  Couteur,  he  says,  "  some  have  ears  greatly 
increased  in  size,  being  8  and  9  inches  long,  two  or  three  inches  longer  than 
their  original  types ;  but  the  moist  weather  which  prevailed  at  the  period  of 
ripening,  discoloured  them  so  much  as  to  destroy  their  beauty,  and  almost 
their  resemblance  to  the  parent." 

Another  paper  in  the  Transactions  describes  a  '*  a  ball  valve  for 
shallow  water  cisterns,"  which  may  be  useful  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  large  towns,  where  gardeners  receive  their  supply  of  water 
firom  public  companies.  There  is  also  an  account  of  *'  an  adjustable  step- 
ladder,"  which  may  be  found  extremely  useful  in  pruning  standard  fruit 
trees  growing  on  sloping  ground,  or  on  any  description  of  irregular  surface. 
**  Each  of  the  two  legs  of  the  step-ladder  is  furnished  with  a  sliding  piece, 
by  drawing  out  which,  the  legs  may  be  either  equally  or  unequally  length- 
ened." 

A  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Mines:  containing  a  clear  Exposition  of 
their  Principle  and  Practice,  By  Andrew  Ure,  M.D.,  &c.  Parts.  VIU.,  IX., 
and  X.,  p.  873.  to  p.  1334.,  which  complete  the  work.  8vo,  numerous 
woodcuts.    London,  1839. 

This  excellent  work  is  now  completed.  In  the  numbers  before  us  are  a 
great  many  articles  interesting  to  the  gardener  and  the  domestic  economist. 
Mustard,  under  which  the  French  mode  of  preparing  is  given,  well  deserves 
the  attention  of  cooks ;  Oils,  in  which  a  list  is  given  of  the  plants  which  fur- 
nish the  principal  oils  of  commerce,  the  most  productive  of  which  are  the 
cocoa  nut,  next  the  iZicinus  communis,  72eseda  luteola,  the  jSuonymus  euro- 
pse^us^  and  common  fiax.  Pine-apple  yarn  and  cloth  is  an  interesting  article ; 
as  is  Pit  Coal,  which  occupies  many  pages,  and  is  illustrated  by  numerous 
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cuts ;  also  Potato,  Potash,  Pottery,  Putrefactions,  Pyrolisneons  Acid,  Resin, 
Saffron,  Salt,  Scouring,  Slates,  Soda,  Sponge,  Stained  Glass,  Starch,  Stone, 
Stone  (Artificial) ;  Stove,  in  which  is  an  extract  of  two  pages  and  a  half  from  an 
article  by  the  doctor  in  the  ArckUectural  Magasane^  though  that  work  is  not  once 
referred  to ;  Sugar,  including  Beet-root  Sugar  and  Maple  Sugar ;  Sulphur,  an 
article  frequently  used  by  gardeners ;  Sumach;  Tan,  including  a  table  showing 
the  tannin  in  100  parts  of  a  variety  of  substances  ;  Tea;  Thermostat,  an  ap- 
paratus for  regulating  temperature,  invented  by  Dr.  Ure,  but  never,  as  &r  as 
'we  have  been  able  to  learn,  used  by  any  one  but  himself;  Tobacco,  Venti- 
lation, Wai,  Wells  (Artesian),  Wheel  Carriages,  Wine,  Wood;  and  finally  Zinc, 
which  may  be  used  for  various  purposes  in  gardening,  and,  among  others,  very 
conveniently  and  economically  for  plant  labels. 

The  immense  mass  of  valuable  original  matter  in  this  volume,  and  which  is 
to  be  found  nowhere  else,  must  insure  it  a  place  in  every  library. 

lUuttraHont  ofMe^anict.  "By  the  Rev.  H.  Moseley,  M.A.  F.R.S.,  &c,  &c. 
8vo,  pp.436,  numerous  cuts.     London,  1339. 

A  Treatise  on  Mechanics^  applied  to  the  Arts  ;  including  Statics  and  Hi/drostatics, 
By  the  Rev.  H.  Moseley,  M. A.,  &c.  Second  edit,  improved.  8vo,  pp.  310, 
numerous  cuts.    London,  1839. 

The  object  of  these  two  works  is,  to  explain  the  mechanical  principles  of 
action  of  the  more  common  objects  both  of  art  and  nature,  to  persons  who 
have  no  knowledge  of  mathematics,  or  who  have  made  but  little  progress  in 
mathematical  reading.  As  far  as  we  are  aware,  they  are  the  only  works 
having  that  object  which  have  yet  appeared  in  this  country,  unless  we  except 
Animal  Mechanics,  in  two  numbers,  published  by  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  Useful  Knowledge,  and  some  parts  of  Dr.  Arnott's  Fhi^sict.  Both  Mr. 
Moseley's  volumes  deserve  a  place  in  eyery  garden  library. 

The  British  Almanack  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge, 
far  the  Year  1839.    8vo,  pp.  96.     London,  1839. 

The  Companion  to  the  Almanack  ;  or  Year  Book  of  General  Information,  for 
1839.     Sm.  8vo,  pp.  252.     London. 

These  singularly  cheap  and  truly  useful  works  continue  to  appear  annually* 
In  the  Companion  for  this  year  the  first  paper  is  on  the  supposed  influence  of 
the  moon  upon  the  weather,  the  result  of  which  is  that  this  difference  is  very 
trifling  ;  at  the  same  time,  the  author  observes, "  I  think  that  the  determination 
of  any  well  defined  lunar  inequality  in  the  atmospheric  pressure,  however 
small,  would  be  of  great  interest,*'  although  it  would  be  of  no  service  in  prog- 
nostication of  the  weather ;  for  "  nothing  can  be  so  utterly,  groundless  as  the 
disposition  to  refer  the  ordinary  changes  of  the  weather  to  the  influence  of  the 


moon." 


The  next  article  is  "  On  the  Electricity  of  the  Atmosphere ; "  a  long  and 
most  interesting  paper,  containing  a  general  view  of  the  present  state  of  know- 
ledge on  this  subject,  and  from  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  extract  the  essence, 
m  so  far  as  we  think  it  will  be  interesting  to  the  practical  gardener ;  premising, 
however,  that,  to  those  who  take  an  interest  m  the  subject,  the  volume  is 
ijtrorth  purchasing  for  this  article  alone. 

Electricity  is  an  element  which  seems  to  be  '*  universally  present  with  all 
aerial  changes,  but  is  yet  so  far  anomalous,  that  we  cannot  discover  any  essen- 
tial part  it  has  to  perform,  nor  any  useful  influence  which  it  exerts  in  the 
natural  system  of  the  atmosphere."  Nevertheless  the  cultivation  of  the  sub- 
ject, by  accounting  for  particular  appearances  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  may 
eradicate  superstition  and  prejudice,  and  may  prove  practically  useful  in  various 
ways.  The  conducting  rod,  the  consequence  of  Franklin's  discoveries,  while 
it  preserves  houses  from  lightning,  by  withdrawing  from  hail  clouds  the  elec- 
tricity which,  by  its  instantaneous  motions,  precipitates  the   more  violent 
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showers,  so  destructive  to  vineyards  and  every  other  kind  of  rural  crop  through* 
out  Central  Europe,  changes  what  would  be  otherwise  a  violent  storm  into  a 
gentle  shower.  JBut  a  very  small  amount  of  demonstrative  truth  has  been 
added  to  the  science  of  electricity  since  the  time  of  Franklin,  nearly  eighty 
years  ago. 

**  In  treating  of  the  phenomena  of  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere,  we  must 
premise  some  remarks  on  the  sources  from  which  it  is  derived.  AH  the  nu- 
merous causes  of  excitation  which  are  constantly  in  action  on  the  surface  of 
the  earth  may  be  said  to  be  sources  of  more  or  less  of  the  electricity  of  the  at- 
mosphere. !But,  as  it  has  been  ascertained  that  one  kind  predominates  greatly, 
we  must  look  for  some  origin  to  which  both  of  these  circumstances  may  be 
ascribed.  The  intimate  connexion  which  subsists  between  the  formation  of 
clouds  and  the  deyelopement  of  electricity  naturally  leads  to  the  supposition 
of  the  electricit;^  beinff  dependent  upon  the  vaporous  portion  of  tne  atmo« 
sphere,  which  is  itself  liable  to  similar  variations. 

'I  The  earlier  electricians  thought  that  the  vapour  necessarily  acquired  a  pe- 
culiar electric  state  in  rising  from  a  solid  or  liquid ;  but  Pouillet,  who  has  re- 
cently investigated  this  theory  with  remarkable  skill,  has  demonstrated  that  the 
conversion  of  pure  water  into  vapour,  at  any  temperature,  is  not  attended  with 
an^  disturbance  of  the  electric  equilibrium  ;  but  that  vapour,  rising  from  so- 
lutions however  weak,  gives  signs  of  electricity,  varying  m  kind  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  substance  dissolved.  From  alkaline  solutions  the  vapour 
rises  with  the  signs  of  —  electricity  ;  from  saline  or  acid  solutions  the  vapour 
carries  up  a  charge  of  +  electricity,  and  leaves  the  solution  in  a  state  of  — 
electricity ;  and  the  rule  was  verified,  particularly  with  regard  to  solutions  of 
sea  salt.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  therefore,  that  evaporation  from  the  surface 
of  the  sea  forms  a  copious  source  of  atmospheric  electricity ;  and,  as  no  natu- 
ral collection  of  water  is  absolutely  pure,  lakes  and  rivers,  and  the  humid  soil, 
roust  add  to  it. 

"  Besides  this  important  modification  of  the  former  theory,  Pouillet  has,  by 
his  ingenious  and  able  researches,  discovered  an  unsuspected  source.  When 
gaseous  bodies  Unite  with  each  other,  or  a  gaseous  body  with  a  solid,  one  of 
the  uniting  bodies  always  gives  out  +  electricity,  and  the  other  —  electricity. 
In  the  combustion  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  oils,  &c.,  the  carbonic  acid  formed  by 
the  combination  with  oxygen  is  in  a  state  of  4*  electricity,  and  the  unconsumed 
portion  remaining  is  in  the  opposite  state.  As  plant?,  during  vegetation,  ex- 
ert a  chemical  action  on  the  atmosphere,  sometimes  converting  its  oxygen  into 
carbonic  acid  gas,  and  at  others  decomposing  the  carbonic  acid  already  existing 
in  it,  assimilating  the  carbon,  and  disengaging  the  oxygen,  it  was  conceived  that 
electricity  might  be  thus  developed ;  and,  from  the  very  extensive  operation  of 
vegetation,  the  quantity  might  be  sufficient  to  influence  the  atmosphere.  The 
results  of  experiments  confirm  this  anticipation.  When  seeds  were  sown  in 
the  earth  there  were  signs  of  electricity  as  soon  as  the  germs  appeared  on  the 
surface ;  and  the  electricity  became  more  evident  as  vegetation  advanced.  So 
eonsiderable  was  the  evolution,  that  it  was  calculated  that  a  powerful  battery 
might  be  charged  by  the  vegetation  from  an  area  of  one  hundred  square  yards. 
Every  green  tree  and  every  tuft  of  verdure  is,  therefore,  continually  supplying 
the  atmosphere  with  electricity;  and  in  hot  humid  climates,  as  that  of  frazil, 
ilie  quantity  derived  from  this  source  must  be  extraordinary,  if  we  reflect  on 
the  vigour  with  which  the  growth  of  the  plants  is  carried  on.  According  to 
the  assertion  of  a  respectable  traveller,  rain  in  the  evening  will  by  sunrise  have 
given  a  greenish  tinge  to  the  earth;  if  the  rain  continue,  there  will  be  sprouts  of 
grass  an  inch  long  on  the  second  day ;  and  on  the  third  day  the  grass  will  be 
strong  enough  for  the  pasturing  of  cattle. 

"  The  great  sources  of  atmospherical  electricity  are,  therefore,  evaporation 
chiefly,  and  vegetation ;  the  others  to  be  noticed  are  comparatively  insignifi- 
cant, and,  perhaps,  do  not  coincide  in  contributing  electricity  of  the  same  kind. 

"  The  exhalations  from  the  flowers  of  plants  differ  in  chemical  constitution 
from  those  of  the  green  parts,  and  their  formation  in  the  oproUa.must  be 
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attended  with  electromotiye  action.  Tn  all  probability,  the  electricity  is  of  the 
negative  or  resinous  kind,  and  will  thus  neutralise  a  small  quantity  of  the  + 
electricity  rising  at  the  same  time 

**  In  the  processes  of  animal  life  there  are  numerous  changes,  in  which  elec- 
tricity is  necessarily  extricated ;  but  the  amount  thrown  into  the  atmosphere  in 
this  way  is  thought  to  be  but  trifling.  Volcanoes  and  earthquakes  are  sources 
of  atmospheric  electricity,  but  this  department  of  the  subject  has  not  yet  been 
investigated. 

"  If  the  surface  be  covered  with  water,  humid  soil,  or  vegetation,  the  evapo- 
ration and  consequent  electricity  will  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  velocity 
of  the  wind;  but  when  ground  is  so  parched  that  the  moisture  is  entirely 
exh^ed,  the  air  above  it  partakes  of  the  drought,  and  both  bodies,  by  their 
nonconducting  qualities,  retain  the  electricity  developed,  either  by  the  air 
moving  on  the  surface,  or  by  that  which  ascends  among  the  dry  and  heated 
particles  of  sand. 

**  Having  thus  pointed  out  the  various  sources,  we  may  remark  that,  though 
each  of  them  must  be  had  regard  to  in  particular  cases,  yet  that  the  electricity 
which  is  constantly  present  in  the  atmosphere  can  be  derived  only  from  the 
process  of  evaporation,  than  which  there  is  no  other  sufficiently  copious  or 
prevalent,  and  corresponding  in  its  fluctuations.  Even  the  electricity  of 
vegetation  is  subordinate  to  that,  as  assimilation  in  plants  is  vigorous  according 
to  the  rapidity  of  evaporation ;  and  the  electricity,  on  being  communicated  to 
the  atmosphere,  leaves  the  oxygen  or  the  carbonic  acid,  for  the  vapour 
nascent  at  the  same  time,  as  the  better  conductor.  The  electrical  effects  of 
the  other  causes  which  have  been  mentioned  may  be  compared,  in  their 
amount,  with  the  influence  of  animal  heat  and  artificial  fires,  perceptible 
enough  in  a  small  compass,  but  not  interfering  with  the  general  distribution  of 
temperature." 

It  is  assumed,  therefore,  as  a  general  principle,  that  the  electricity  of  the 
atmosphere  follows  the  course  of  the  aqueous  vapour.  It  is  continually 
received  from  the  earth  into  the  atmosphere,  and  as  continually  returned  to 
it ;  its  distribution  never  being  equable,  but  disturbed  by  the  formation  of 
clouds,  ^'  in  which  it  is  detained,  and  by  the  mingling  of  different  strata  by  the 
winds,  which,  bringing  successive  portions  of  the  air  into  contact  ¥^th  the 
earth,  the  electricity  is  again  absorbed.  As  might  be  expected  from  the 
nature  of  the  exciting  causes,  the  quantity  is  extremely  variable,  according  to 
the  climate,  the  season,  and  the  time  of  day.  In  hot  climates,  not  deficient 
in  humidity,  it  is  more  abundant  than  where  the  air  is  cold  and  dry."  In 
Bquinoctial  America  the  intensity  of  the  electricity  is  much  greater  than  in 
Europe ;  and  in  the  polar  regions  it  can  scarcely  be  detected.  Change  of 
season  is  attended  with  the  same  variation  in  electricity,  as  is  produced  by 
difference  of  climate.  Electricity  undei^oes  a  succession  of  changes  during 
every  twenty-four  hours.  **  It  is  first  perceptible  soon  after  sunrise.  The  rise 
at  sunset  must  be  owing  to  the  formation  of  dew,  by  which  the  electricity 
attached  to  the  vapour  is  contracted  into  less  space,  and  its  intensity  pro- 
portioqably  increased.  The  oscillation  evidently  follows  the  course  of  the 
vapour,  but  it  must  be  understood  that  its  regular  outline  can  be  traced  only 
in  calm  and  serene  weather,  being  disturbed  by  whatever  affects  the  temper- 
ature and  vapour.  By  the  influence  of  condensing  vapour  there  is  an  inver- 
sion of  the  distribution,  which  ensues  in  a  homogeneous  atmosphere.  The 
electricity  which  has  been  concentrated  in  the  planes  of  aqueous  precipitation 
gradually  communicates  itself  to  the  surrounding  air,  its  intensity  becoming 
weediLer  as  it  recedes  from  the  plane.  The  change  is,  therefore,  stronger  as  we 
ascend  above  the  earth.  In  connexion  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  we  may 
mention  the  periodicity  of  thunder  storms.  When  the  temperature  begins  to 
decline,  clouds  which  have  formed  become  more  dense,  in  consequence  of 
receiving  additional  vapour  without  a  corresponding  supply  of  heat.  They 
may  again  evaporate,  if  the  neighbouring  air  be  not  nearly  saturated  ;  but 
often  they  are  precipitated  in  showers,  after  which  the  weather  again  clears. 
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The  falling  of  the  drops  opens  a  communication  by  which  the  electricity 
accumulated  in  the  cloud  is  restored  to  the  earth  by  conduction.  When  the 
intensity  of  the  electricity  is  great,  however,  it  may  overcome  the  resistance 
of  the  air,  and,  by  discharging  itself,  hasten  the  commencement  of  the  shower, 
or  even  determine  the  precipitation  of  a  cloud,  which  might  otherwise  have 
evaporated.  As  the  temperature  arrives  at  its  maximum  at  the  same  time  of 
the  day,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  transient  storm  should  occur  at  the  same 
hour  of  the  day  during  the  continuance  of  the  same  kind  of  weather.  This 
has  been  observed  to  happen  even  in  our  variable  climate,  on  three  or  four 
successive  days. 

'*  The  intensity  of  the  electricity  of  the  atmosphere  has  been  found  by  Mr. 
Crosse  to  be  according  to  the  following  order  of  kinds  of  weather  :  — 

1.  Regular  thunder-clouds.  10.  Sky  obscured  by  clouds. 

2.  Driving  fog,  will?  small  rain.  11.  Mackarel,  or  mottled  sky. 

3.  Fall  of  snow,  or  brisk  hail  storm.  12.  Sultry  weather,  with  light  hazy 

4.  A  smart  shower,  in  a  hot  d&y.  clouds. 

5.  A  smart  shower,  in  a  cold  day.  13.  Cold  damp  night. 

6.  Hot  weather,  afler  some  wet  days.  14.  Cold  dry  east  winds,  affecting  the 

7.  Wet  weather,  after  some  dry  days.  feeling  to  a  degree  not  cor- 

8.  Clear  frosty  weather.  responding    with     the     ther- 

9.  Clear  warm  weather.  mometer.** 

The  weakness  of  the  electricity  which  is  diffused  through  the  atmosphere 
makes  it  incredible  that  it  can  have  any  of  the  effects  which  popular  opinion 
ascribes  to  it,  under  the  designation  of  *'  thunder  in  the  air."  It  is  said  to 
blight  vegetation,  to  taint  butcher's  meat,  to  turn  miJk  sour.  We  may,  with 
more  reason,  ascribe  these  effects  to  the  high  temperature  and  humidity  than 
to  electricity,  which  is  more  intense  in  a  snow  storni^  or  a  hail  shower  (as  may 
be  seen  in  the  preceding  table),  than  in  the  kind  of  weather  in  which  they  are 
produced.  With  respect  to  its  supposed  influence  on  the  human  health,  the 
same  causes,  combined  with  diminished  pressure,  are  sufficient  to  explain  the 
sickness,  low  spirits,  nervousness,  and  feeling  of  general  discomfort,  arising 
from  the  contrary  actions  of  stimulation  from  heat,  checked  perspiration,  and 
more  languid  circulation. 

.  The  meteorological  phenomena  caused  by  simple  communicated  electricity 
are  somewhat  interesting,  and  are  quite  harmless,  but  often  give  rise  to  ground- 
less terror  among  the  ignorant  or  superstitious. 

.  These  we  must  pass  over,  noticing  only  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  elec- 
tricity which  mav  precede  a  storm,  before  any  threatening  appearances  are 
seen.  On  one  of  the  bastions  of  the  Castle  of  Duino,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic,  there  had  existed  from  time  immemorial  a  pointed  iron  rod,  placed 
vertically.  In  the  summer,  when  an  approaching  storm  was  apprehended,  the 
sentinel  on  the  bastion  presented  a  haibert  to  the  iron,  and  when  he  per- 
ceived it  to  emit  sparks  or  display  a  small  sheaf  of  fire,  he  rang  a  bell  to  give 
notice  to  the  country  people  in  the  fields,  and  the  fishermen  at  sea,  to  seek 
shelter  from  the  approaching  storm. 

The  writer  next  considers  atmospherical  electricity  in  a  state  of  local  accu- 
mulation in  clouds,  in  which  the  intensity  of  the  chai'ge  in  the  cloud  is 
ultimately  determined  by  the  rapidity  of  the  condensation  of  the  vapour,  and 
the  distance  of  the  cloud  from  the  earth  or  conductors.  The  destructive 
powers  of  electrical  discharges  are  to  be  estimated,  not  by  the  intensity  of  the 
charge  within  the  cloud,  but  by  the  quantity ;  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
charge  of  an  extensive  cloud  may  be  concentrated  into  a  flash  of  lightning  of 
small  dimensions.  ''  The  force  of  the  electricity  is  proportionate  to  the  square 
of  the  thickness  of  the  stratum,  and,  clouds  being  most  frequently  of  a  flattened 
form,  there  is  a  tendency  to  diffusion  or  discharge  rather  from  the  edee  and 
circumference  than  from  the  central  part."  "  The  path  of  the  electricity  is 
not  a  straight  line  between  the  discharging  points ;  but  it  is  never  capricious, 
being  previously  probed,  as  it  were,  by  the  subtile  fluid  which  penetrates  all 
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the  neighbouring  matter,  and  ascertains  the  track  in  which  there  is  least 
resistance.  It  is  thus  sinuous,  zigzag,  or  branching,  on  difierent  occasions. 
When  the  electricity  has  passed,  the  air,  which  has  been  forced  asunder, 
again  rushes  into  the  partul  Yacuum,  and  gives  rise  to  the  thunder,  or  the 
report  which  follows  the  discharge.  The  rolling  of  the  sound  is  caused  partly 
by  the  echoes,  partly  by  the  report  from  different  points  in  the  track  reaching 
the  ear  in  succession.  It  is  rather  the  volume  than  the  intensity  of  the  sound 
which  makes  it  so  awful.  The  loudest  peal  of  thunder  can  scarcely  be  heard 
at  the  distance  of  ten  miles,  and  is  therefore  of  leas  intensity  than  the  report 
of  a  cannon.  When  the  air  is  favourablv  disposed  for  the  conduction  of  the 
electricity,  the  discharges  may  be  very  u-equent,  but  weak,  so  that  no  report 
follows,  and  the  flash  is  invisible  by  day.  This  is  what  is  termed  heat- 
lightning,  or  sometimes  sheet-lijghtning,  though  erroneously ;  the  name  referring 
to  the  recurrence  of  the  lightmng  on  warm  humid  nights.^' 

The  author  next  accounts  for  remarkable  electrical  appearances,  such  as 
balls  of  fire,  and  other  meteors,  whiriwinds,  pillars  of  sand,  and  water-spouts; 
but  this  very  interesting  part  of  the  article  we  must  pass  over ;  earnestly 
recommendinff  the  reader  to  study  the  original,  which  will  be  found  not  less 
entertaining  than  original  and  instructive. 

Electricity  appears  to  be  an  agent,  which,  like  heat,  is  everywhere  in 
operation,  both  m  the  earth  and  air.  Every  new  mixture  of  earths  in  the  soil, 
or  of  earth  and  air,  by  turning  it  over;  and. every  addition  of  water  to  soil, 
occasions  electrical  changes;  and  these,  it  may  easily  be  conceived,  must  have  a 
powerful  influence  on  plants.  Though  the  subject  is  still  in  its  infancy,  it  may 
be  considered  of  the  greatest  importance  to  scientific  cultivators,  as  explaining 
many  phenomena,  not  otherwise  to  be  accounted  for.  At  all  events,  when 
gardeners  are  watering,  abstracting  water  by  draining,  mixing  soils,  adding 
manures,  stirring  the  surface,  digging  or  trenching,  they  may  consider  them* 
selves  as  preparing  the  way  for  electrical  changes,  which,  at  some  future  day, 
will  be  accounted  for  in  a  more  intelligent  and  specific  manner  than-  they  can 
be  at  present. 

Art  3.  is  on  the  application  of  arithmetic  to  medicine,  which  shows  in  a 
striking  manner  the  great  uncertainty  of  that  art  as  at  present  practised. 

Passing  over  a  number  of  articles,  we  come  to  24.  on  Public  Improvements, 
in  which  many  new  public  buildings  are  described  and  criticised,  and  some 
beautiful  engravings  are  given. 

Two  new  cemeteries  are  about  to  be  formed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  metropolis ;  one  to  be  called  the  Abney  Park  Cemetery,  at  Stoke  I^ew- 
ington ;  the  other  the  West  London,  at  Earl's  Court,  Kensington,  for  the 
buildings  connected  with  which  latter  there  has  been  a  competition,  and  the 
designs  were  sent  in  on  the  last  day  of  August.  Another  more  embryo  pro- 
ject is  that  for  establishing  a  public  botanic  garden  in  the  Regent's  Park, 
the  spot  selected  for  the  purpose  being  the  whole  of  the  inner  circle,  which 
it  is  mtended  to  lay  out  in  gardens  appropriated  to  plants  of  difierent  coun* 
tries,  and  to  ornament  with  a  variety  of  characteristic  buildings.  Of  these, 
one  of  the  principal  is  to  be  a  large  rotunda,  or  circular  conservatory,  in  the 
very  centre,  to  which  a  grand  promenade  will  lead  directly  from  the  chief 
entrance,  raised  on  a  viaduct  or  terrace,  fenced  by  balustrades  with  vases,  &c. 
There  will  likewise  be  a  very  extensive  piece  of  water,  forming  a  deeply  in* 
dented  lake,  studded  with  islets.  In  conclusion,  we  strongly  recommend  this 
Almanack  and  Companion  as  the  most  suitable  work  of  the  kind  for  garden- 
ers that  we  are  acquainted  with. 

7%e  Bee'Keepet^s  Manual^  or  Practical  Hints  on  the  Management  and  complete 
Preservation  of  the  Honey  Bee,  By  Henry  Taylor.  Second  edition,  enlarged, 
and  with  numerous  additional  illustrations ;  13mo,  pp.  126.  London, 
1839. 

The  first  edition  of  this  useful  little  work  was  noticed  in  Vol.  XIV.  p.  295., 
and,  as  the  author  did  not  think  we  had  altogether  done  him  justice,  his 
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retrospective  criticism  on  our  review  will  be  found  in  the  same  volume,  p.  349. 
In  this  second  edition  of  the  Bee-Keeper^t  Manual,  "  the  author  has  been 
induced  to  extend  the  original  design  and  application  of  this  little  book,  by 
entering  somewhat  more  generalfy  into  the  subject  of  the  economy  and  ma- 
nagement of  bees.  Practical  utility,  without  unnecessary  prolixness,  has  still 
been  his  main  object ;  and  we  trust  that  the  improved  arrangement,  adctitional 
information,  and  variety  of  illustration,  which  have  been  intnMiuced,  will  render 
superfluous  any  apology  for  an  unavoidable  increase  in  the  size  of  the  book. 

**  If  we  shall  have  contributed  to  aid  in  abolishing  the  still  too  prevalent  and 
cruel  custom  of  destroying  bees  in  order  to  obtain  their  honeyed  stores  (a 
practice  nearly  unknown  beyond  our  own  country),  the  author  will  deem  no 
time  or  trouble  misapplied  in  showing  that  the  interest  of  the  proprietor  iii 
best  consulted  by  an  observance  of  the  claims  of  gratitude  and  humanity." 
(Pref.) 

The  work  is  illustrated  by  various  additional  engravings,  and  may  be  con- 
sulted with  advantage  by  every  one  who  keeps  bees,  and  more  especially  by 
such  as  have  tried  Nutt's  hives,  or  any  hives  the  object  of  which  is  to  take 
the  honey  without  destroying  the  bees.  The  author  has  noticed  all  the 
various  systems  that  have  been  adopted  for  this  purpose,  and  given  his 
opinion  of  them  with  candour  and  impartiality. 

The  only  circumstance  to  be  regretted  with  respect  to  Taylor's  hives  and 
Nutt's  hives  is,  that  they  are  rather  too  dear  for  the  labouring  man.  Now 
this  evil  might  very  easily  be  remedied,  if  some  of  the  patrons  of  bee  culture 
would  induce  a  Scotch  joiner  to  go  and  settle  anywhere  in  Norway ;  say,  for 
example,  at  Christiania  or  Dram,  and  there  manufacture  bee-hives,  cottage 
furniture,  and  innumerable  other  articles  for  the  poor,  and  send  them  over  to 
this  countrjr.  The  price  of  labour  and  material  is  so  much  lower  in  Norway, 
that  the  articles  could  be  furnished  in  any  British  port,  ready  made,  for  less 
than  we  should  be  obliged  to  pay  for  our  material.  As  a  proof  that  this  is 
really  the  case,  we  refer  to  the  sarden  fold-up  seats,  which  are  sent  over  from 
Norway  to  Liverpool,  and  which,  after  being  carried  to  London,  are  sold  in 
Charlwood's  seed-shop,  and  at  various  other  places,  at  2t,  6d,  each.  We 
hope  some  one,  Mr.  Lain^,  for  example,  or  John  White,  Esq.,  of  Westboume 
Green,  who  has  an  extensive  estate  in  Norway  (see  Arb.BrU,,  vol.  iv.  p.  3170), 
will  open  the  eyes  of  the  Norwegians  to  this  source  of  industry  and  commerce. 
We  understand  that  the  Norwegians  build  portable  wooden  houses  for 
Australia,  and  we  see  bo  reason  why  they  should  not  manufacture  minor 
articles  of  deal  and  oak  for  Britain  and  other  parts  of  the  world.  It  would 
certainly  contribute  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the  cottager,  if  he  could  get  all 
his  household  furniture,  and  his  hot-bed  frame,  shelves,  bee  structures,^  and 
tool  handles,  at  a  fourth  part  of  the  price  which  he  does  at  present. 

GERMAN. 

Grundzuge  tiner  neiien  Theorie  der  P/lanzenzettgung.  •  A  new  Theortf  of  the 
Repr^uetionffPlanU,  By  Stephen  Endlicher.  Pamph.  Bvo,  pp.  22.  Vienna, 
1838. 

We  notice  this  tract  in  gratitude  to  the  esteemed  friend  who  sent  it  us ; 
for  the  subject  is  far  too  hypothetical  to  be  entered  into  with  the  slightest 
probability  of  its  being  usenil  to  practical  men.  In  the  dedication,  '*  An 
Herrn  Robert  Brown,  Esq.,  in  London,"  the  author  states  that,  in  1835,  he 
endeavoured  to  explain  his  views  to  that  gentleman,  on  whose  discoveries  he 
says  he  has  foundea  his  New  Theory.  Dr.  Brown  '*  listened  with  forbearance  " 
to  a  doctrine  which  '*  appeared  paradoxical ;"  viz.  that  the  pollen  was  not,  as 
hitherto  supposed,  a  fertilising  powder,  but  the  actual  seeds  of  the  plant, 
which,  being  sown  on  the  stigma,  germinate  on  it,  and  strike  down  their  roots 
to  the  ovule. 
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Art.  V.    Literary  Notices* 

.  Illustrations  of  Indian  Botany,  or  figures  illustrative  of  each  of  the  natural 
orders  of  Indian  plants  described  in  the  author's  Prodromiu  Flor€B  Pemn~ 
iul<s  Indue  Orientalit,  with  observations  on  the  botanical  relations  economical 
uses,  and  medicinal  properties,  including  descriptions  of  recently  discovered 
or  imperfectly  known  plants.  By  Robert  Wight,  M.D.  F.L.S.  &c.,  surgeon  on 
the  Madras  establishment.     Imported  from  Madras  in  4to  parts. 

Iconet  Plantarum  Indue  Orientalit,  or  figures  of  plants.    Also  imported. 

KoUar*i  Insecti  injurious  to  gardeners,  foresters,  &c.,  will  appear  in  the 
first  week  of  June. 

Repton^i  Work$  on  Landscape^Gardening,  No.  I.,  2t.  6d,,  to  be  completed  in 
ten  numbers,  will  appear  about  the  middle  of  May. 

.  Horticuitural  Excrcita  for  Schools^ — We  observe  with  pleasure  that,  through 
the  exertions  of  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Wyse,  and  others  (including  Mr.  Hume, 
who  was  one  of  the  very  first  members  of  Parliament  who  expressed  a  decided 
opinion  on  the  subject,  many  years  ago,  in  a  letter  in  the  Morning  Advertiser), 
the  subject  of  a  national  system  of  education  is  beginning  to  be  agitated ; 
and  we  therefore  think  this  the  proper  time  to  ^ve  notice  of  a  kind  of  school 
book  that  we  have  had  in  contemplation  ever  since  we  saw  the  school  gardens 
of  Bavaria,  in  1828.  ( See  Gardener* t  Magazine^  vol.  v.  p.  692. ;  and  our 
French  pamphlet  entitled  De*  EUablistemens  pour  PE'ducation  puhUque  en 
Baviere  dans  le  Wurtemberg  et  a  Bade,  &c.,  Paris,  8vo,  1829.)  In  the  school 
book  which  we  contemplate,  we  intend  to  describe  all  the  ordinary  implements 
of  the  manual  labours  and  operations  used  in  gardening  and  agriculture  ;  and 
to  show  the  mechanical  principles  on  which  the  implements  are  constructed, 
and  the  operations  performed.  We  shall  begin,  for  example,  by  showing  what 
may  be  called  the  mechanics  of  the  human  body ;  viz.  the  different  actions  of 
the  muscles  and  bones,  and  the  changes  of  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
that  take  place  in  the  elementary  movements  of  rising,  standing,  walking, 
running,  grasping,  lifting,  throwing,  pushing,  and  drawing.  We  shall  next 
take  the  lever,  then  the  pickaxe,  and  next  the  spade,  and  so  on.  We  shall  show 
that  the  spade  is  a  lever  with  a  wedge  at  one  end,  and  a  handle  at  the  other; 
and  how,  m  the  operation  of  digging,  while  separating  the  spit  it  is  used  as  a 
lever  of  the  first  kind ;  and  in  lifting  the  spitfui  with  a  view  to  turning  it  over 
or  throwing  it  off,  as  a  lever  of  the  third  kmd.  We  shall  then  show  by  wood- 
cuts all  the  different  positions  of  the  operator  in  digging,  giving  under  each 
cut  what  may  be  called  the  word  of  command  for  that  operation  (such  as 
seize  spade,  enter  spade,  lift  spade,  turn  spade,  &c.),  and  which  the  teacher 
may  give  to  his  pupils,  one  after  another  bemg  made  to  go  through  all  the  dif^ 
fereut  movements ;  or  if  several  spades  can  be  got,  digging  may  be  taught  in 
the  garden  in  classes,  as  soldiers  are  drilled  in  corps.  We  shall  next  State  the 
uses  of  the  spade  in  all  the  different  country  operations  that  are  performed 
with  it,  such  as  excavating,  heaping  up,  levelling,  &c. ;  and,  in  speaking  of 
trenching  and  digging,  we  shall  show  the  use  of  these  operations  to  plants,  in 
rendering  the  soil  more  easily  penetrated  by  the  roots,  increasing  its  nutritive 
powers  by  the  intermixture  of  manure,  in  facilitating  the  admission  of  rain  and 
of  heat  by  its  greater  porosity,  and  for  the  same  reason  increasing  its  noncon- 
ducting properties  of  both  heat  and  moisture. 

In  like  manner,  we  shall  go  through  all  the  tools,  instruments,  and  hand 
machines,  used  in  the  manual  labour  of  the  gardener,  the  forester,  and  the 
general  country  labourer,  giving  engravings  of  every  implement,  and  of  the 
different  steps  in  performing  every  operation;  thus  rendering  the  whole  so 
clear  as  to  be  taught  to  boys  at  school  in  masses,  and  more  as  an  agreeable 
recreation  than  a  difficult  task." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enlarge  on  the  advantage  that  would  result  to 
boys  when  they  became  men,  from  being  taught  country  labours  and  operations 
scientifically.    It  would  enable  the  working  man  to  perform  them  in  the  best 
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manner,  with  ease  to  himself,  and  without  ii\juriously  straining  the  implements 
used,  without  any  other  teaching  *,  so  that  an  apprenticeship  to  a  young  man 
intended  for  a  gardener  would  be  rendered  in  a  great  measure  unnecessary. 
The  independent  gentleman,  who  has  been  taught  these  exercises  when  a  hoy^ 
will  be  enabled  to  employ  them  when  a  man  as  a  source  of  recreation ;  which 
will  have  the  advantages  over  field  sports,  of  being  useful  as  well  as  more 
rational  and  more  humanising,  as  enabling  him  to  sympathise  with  the  labours 
of  all  the  country  workmen  on  his  estate.  To  boys,  whether  destined  to  be 
Workmen  or  to  inherit  property,  a  knowledge  of  garden  and  field  operations 
can  hardly  fail  to  communicate  a  taste  for  gardening  and  agriculture ;  and  this 
taste,  whether  in  the  poor  or  rich,  is  universally  acknowledged  to  be  a  source 
of  domestic  comfort  and  happiness. 

We  have  gone  somewhat  mto  detail  in  this  notice,  in  the  hope  of  inducing 
others  to  produce  similar  school  books  for  different  mechanical  trades :  one 
for  carpentry,  for  example,  one  for  smith's  work,  and  one  for  masonry  and 
bricklaying.  The  operations  of  these  trades,  and  of  garden  and  field  culture, 
ought,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  taught  at  school  to  all  bovs  whatever ;  by  which 
means  they  would  be  fitted  for  gaining  their  bread  in  any  country  in  the 
world,  whether  new  or  old. 

A  similar  series  of  school  exercises  in  household  matters  of  every  kind 
ought  to  be  contrived  for  girls. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Notices. 

Acclimatisation  of  Plants. — The  desire  to  naturalise  the  many  beautiful 
flowering  shrubs  and  trees,  natives  of  warmer  skies,  is  natural  to  every  lover 
of  plants  in  this  and  other  northern  countries.  In  furtherance  of  this  object, 
many  experiments  have  been  made  to  ascertain  whether  the  denizens  of 
warmer  climes  may  be  inured  to  the  chilly  air  and  frost  of  our  northern  lati- 
tudes. Some  botanists  have  imagined  that  tender  plants  have  a  predisposition 
or  constitutional  mutability,  by  which,  whatever  may  be  the  temperature  of  the 
station  they  are  placed  in,  they  will  accommodate  themselves  thereto.  But 
no  rule  of  practice  has  been  founded  on  this  idea ;  on  the  contrary,  nothing 
but  the  actual  and  gradual  exposure  of  the  plants  we  wish  to  acclimatise  can 
be  a  certain  test  of  their  ability  to  bear  the  rigours  of  a  colder  climate.  By 
such  trials,  the  Aucuba  japonica  was  found  to  be  perfectly  hardy.  Many 
South  American,  Chinese,  and  Australian  plants  have  been  found  to  be  half- 
hardy;  and,  before  this  last  winter  (1837-8),  many  curious  kinds  from  the 
above-mentioned  countries  were  supposed  to  be  hardy,  which  are  now  dead, 
or  nearly  so ;  the  roots  only  of  many  of  them  remaining  unhurt.  But  the  frost 
of  last  winter  was  uncommonly  severe,  many  of  our  hardiest  natives  having 
suffered. 

That  the  texture  and  consequent  susceptibilities  of  plants  are  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  aspect,  or  moisture,  or  poverty  of  the  soil  in  which  they  grow, 
is  perfectly  obvious.  The  growth  is  retarded  by  cold,  drought,  and  by  want 
of  sufficient  nourishment ;  and  accelerated  by  heat,  humidity,  and  by  a  rich 
generous  soil.  Of  course,  the  plants  on  the  north  side  of  a  gravelly  hill, 
whether  indigenous  or  exotic,  are  of  a  firmer  texture,  and  much  more  hardy, 
than  those  on  a  rich  southern  slope.  This  is  the  reason  why  plants  in  an 
irriguous  valley  are  sooner  destroyed  by  frost  than  those  on  the  bleak  hill ;  and 
also  why  plants  tenderly  nursed  up  are  sooner  damaged  by  a  colder  tempe** 
rature  than  if  reared  in  full  air.  The  membranes,  in  the  last  case,  being  more 
compact  and  juiceless,  and  in  the  other  more  attenuated  and  succulent ;  and, 
according  as  these  circumstances  are  more  or  less  extreme*  the  plant  is  mprQ 
or  less  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  frost. 
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The  action  of  frost  upon  vegetables  shows  itself  in  two  ways :  some  plants 
are  only  withered  by  it,  but  without  anv  disruption  of  the  membranes ;  and,  on 
the  return  of  a  thaw,  the  leaves  regain  their  rigidity  and  vigour  as  completely  as 
before.  Other  plants,  from  their  natural  or  accidental  succulence,  delicacy  of 
membrance,  and  abundance  of  watery  sap,  are,  by  the  internal  crystallisation 
of  their  juices,  rent  into  shreds,  and  totally  dismembered.  Plants  having  a 
resinous  sap  seldom  suffer  from  frost ;  because  no  crystallisation  of  such  sap 
(to  hurt  the  tubular  structure)  takes  place,  and  thus  such  plants  escape. 

The  effect  of  extreme  heat  and  moisture  on  vegetation  excites  it  to  its 
utmost  expansion.  Plants,  natives  of  the  temperate  zones,  if  exposed  to  such 
excitement  for  a  longer  time  than  their  natural  summer,  become  eventually 
quite  exhausted,  and  die  in  a  few  months.  This  happens  to  many  European 
plants  when  carried  to  India,  such  as  the  pear  and  apple  trees;  and  even  the 
grape  vine  lives  in  a  very  weakly  condition,  and  is  but  partially  fruitful,  unless 
grown  on  the  highest  hills. 

Where  vegetation  is  deficient,  there  animals  are  mostly  carnivorous ;  and, 
where  vegetables  abound,  roots,  stems,  leaves,  and  fruit  are,  for  the  most 
part,  the  kkkI  of  every  living  creature.  (Flor.  Cab,,  vol.  ii.  p.  90.) 

The  Effect  of  severe  Frost  on  Plants, —  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  make 
out  something  relating  to  the  effects  of  frost  on  different  kinds  of  vegetation, 
but  cannot  satis^  myself  at  present  on  the  subject.  All  dry  substances  are 
less  affected  by  n'ost  than  such  as  are  of  a  moist  nature ;  consequently  some 
kinds  of  bark,  and  woody  fibre  generally,  will  be  less  liable  to  injury  than  such 
parts  as  have  a  watery  basis.  The  latter  must,  in  a  great  measure,  come  under 
the  law  by  which  water  undergoes  an  expansion  of  volume  when  converted 
into  ice;  and,  as  this  expansion  would  take  place,  although  confined  by  a 
pressure  equal  to  that  which  would  burst  a  cannon,  1  cannot  conceive  how 
the  tender  tissue  of  plants,  or  even  woody  fibre,  could  be  preserved  from  being 
totally  ruptured,  unless  a  compensation  were  provided  for  such  expansion  by 
a  proportionate  number  of  air-vessels ;  and,  as  the  air  is  not  increased,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  goes  on  diminishing  in  volume  afler  the  watery  fluid  has  passed 
its  minimum  state  of  contraction,  room  perhaps  ma^  be,  in  consequence, 
afforded  for  the  adjoining  ceils  to  expand,  as  the  fluid  they  contain  is  being 
congealed  and  expanded.  The  green  leaves  of  such  plants  as  the  holly  and 
ivy,  that  withstand  severe  frosts,  are,  perhaps,  protected  by  some  oleaginous 
substance. 

I  observed  an  instance  of  the  destruction  of  the  bark  and  cambium  in  a 
China  rose  trained  against  a  wall ;  whilst  the  wood  admitted  the  free  ascent  of 
sap,  and  young  shoots,  leaves,  and  flowers  were  aflerwards  made  in  tolerable 
profusion  :  but  the  return  of  juices  elaborated  by  the  above-mentioned  foliage 
was  completely  intercepted  by  the  disorganised  state  of  the  vessels  exterior  to 
the  wooa;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  juices,  in  attempting  a  descent, 
burst  the  bark,  and  formed  'callus-like  excrescences.  As  soon  as  this  was 
observed,  the  stems  ought  to  have  been  cut  down ;  for  the  wood  drained  and 
exhausted  the  roots,  without  the  latter  being  able  to  receive  the  usual  de- 
scending supply.  In  the  course  of  the  summer,  about  the  time  that  the  young 
shoots  ought  to  have  been  receiving  a  supply  direct  from  the  roots  through 
channels  of  fresh  alburnum,  they  began  to  languish,  and  ultimately  died.  —  «7. 
W.  L.    Nov.  17. 1838. 

Importance  of  Selection  in  setting  apart  Plants  for  prpdttcing  Seed. — Mankind 
seem  to  be  just  beginning  to  be  aware  of  the  remarkable  fact,  that  mental 
properties  and  peculiarities  may  be  transfnitted  from  parents  to  offspring,  as 
well  as  physical  properties  and  peculiarities  I  or,  perhaps,  we  should  rather 
say,  that  mental  and  physical  properties  alike  depend  on  organisation.  It  has 
long  been  observed  in  a  general  way,  that  the  offspring  resemble  the  parent  in 
form  and  disposition  ;  but  it  has  only  in  a  very  few  cases  been  noticed  that 
the  same  thing  also  takes  place  in  regard  to  taste.  It  was  mentioned  of  the 
man  with  the  iron  mask  that  he  was  remarkably  fond  of  fine  linen ;  and  as  this 
was  also  the  case  with  Anne  of  Austria,  the  then  dowager  queen  of  France, 
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it  was  taken  as  a  part  of  the  evidence  in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  he  was  her 
son.  If  we  consider  all  mental  qualities  whatever  as  the  result  of  organisa- 
tion, the  importance  of  selection  in  breeding  will  be  obvious  ;  for,  assuredly,  if 
the  taste,  good  or  bad,  can  be  perpetuated  from  father  to  son,  the  habits,  good 
or  bad,  may  be  perpetuated  ^so.  Our  attention  has  been  directed  to  this 
subject  by  a  Report  made  to  government  on  the  State  of  Crime  in  Scotland. 
The  tfiuthor  of  that  Report,  Mr.  Hill,  says,  '*  crime  appears  to  be  not  only 
hereditary  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  also  in  some  degree  to  belong  to 
particular  occupations."  Carters  he  finds  more  addicted  to  stealing  than  any 
other  class ;  and  colliers  and  fishermen,  though  addicted  to  drunkenness  and 
to  committing  assaults,  are  for  the  most  part  honest.  On  this  part  of  Mr. 
Hill's  Report  the  enlightened  and  philosophic  editor  of  the  Scotsman  ob- 
serves, '*  Mr.  Hill  notes  the  fact,  which  could  scarcely  escape  so  careful  an 
observer :  that  in  many  cases  crime  appears  hereditary.  He  might,  however^ 
have  gone  farther  than  he  does  on  this  subject.  Our  belief  is,  that  when  the 
son  of  a  criminal  walks  in  his  father's  footsteps,  the  effect  is  not  so  frequently, 
as  he  imagines,  the  simple  consequence  of  bad  example  and  neglected  educa* 
tion,  but  very  often  of  a  disposition  to  crime  which  the  child  receives  from  the 

Earent  with  the  elements  of  its  existence.  In  a  sound  system  of  penal 
igislation,  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  this  principle  is  of  much  importance. 
If  some  men  are  born  with  an  irresistible  propensity  to  cheating,  thieving,  or 
acts  of  violence,  they  ought  to  be  regarded  as  moral  patients,  like  idiots  and 
lunatics,  and  subjected  to  a  very  different  discipline  to  what  is  applicable  to 
individuals  whom  an  accidental  combination  of  unfavourable  circumstances 
have  seduced  into  crime."  (Scotsman,  April  21.  1838.)  A  reference  to  these 
observations  may  to  some  of  our  readers  appear  to  have  little  connexion  with 
gardening;  and  we  readily  admit  the  want  of  direct  relation  between  these 
statements  and  any  thing  that  takes  place  in  breeding  plants.  If,  however,  we 
can  strongly  impress  on  the  mind  of  the  young  gardener,  the  fact  of  like  pro- 
ducing like,  not  only  in  form,  temperament,  and  disposition,  but  even  in 
morals,  and  in  shades  of  opinion,  and  in  taste,  in  the  human  species ;  we  think 
we  shall  not  only  do  him  good,  in  the  character  of  parent,  should  he  ever 
become  one,  but  render  him  far  more  particular  than  most  gardeners  now  are, 
in  the  selection  of  plants  for  producing  seeds,  whether  of  flowers  or  of  culi- 
nary vegetables,  and  in  selecting  blossoms  of  fruit  trees  for  cross-fecundating 
other  blossoms.  —  Cond. 

The  Necessity  of  Selection  of  Plants,  —  If  the  vast  number  of  plants  which 
are  constantly  being  introduced  to  this  country  were  to  be  subjected  to  the 
test  of  well  founded  and  established  criteria,  and  cultivated  only  when  pos- 
sessed of  real  and  sterling  merit,  we  imagine  that  many,  which  are  now 
allowed  a  place  in  our  collections  solely  on  account  of  their  novelty,  would 
speedily  be  discarded,  and  their  place  supplied  with  older,  but  more  truly 
ornamental  and  valuable  species.     (PaxtorCs  Mag,  Bot,,  Aug.  1838,  p.  145.) 

Cemeteries.  — The  first  principle  of  a  cemetery,  beyond  its  being  made  safe 
and  wholesome,  is  that  it  should  be  cheerful  in  its  aspect.  For  the  sake  of  the 
dead,  this  is  right,  that  their  memories  may  be  as  welcome  as  possible  to  sur- 
vivors ;  for  the  sake  of  the  living,  that  superstition  may  be  obviated,  and  that 
death  may  be  brought  into  the  most  familiar  connexion  with  life  that  the 
religion  and  philosophy  of  the  times  will  allow ;  that  at  least  no  hindrance 
to  this  may  be  interposed  by  the  outward  preparations  for  death.  (Miss 
Martineau.) 

An  economical  Pit  for  forcing  Dahlias,  ^c,  may  be  made  by  building  a  dry 
cellar,  of  from  4  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  depth,  under  an  ordinary  pit :  the  floor  of  the 
pit  over  the  cellar  may  be  of  large  slates,  or  thin  flag-stones  placed  on  iron  or 
wooden  joists.  On  this  floor  a  layer,  9  in.  thick,  of  sawdust,  sand,  ashes, 
or  rotten  tan,  may  be  placed,  as  a  medium  in  which  to  plunge  the  pots  of 
dahlias,  &c.,  to  be  forced.  The  heat  is  supposed  to  be  produced  by  fresh  stable 
dung  thrown  into  the  cellar.  (Cameron  in  Flor.  Cabinet,  vol.  ii.)  No  pit  of 
tihis  kind  ought  to  be  attempted  except  in  very  dry  soil,  and  we  should  say 
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that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  tlie  cellar  would  require  to  be  made  above 
ground.  We  have  seen  the  plan  tried  in  loamy  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  and  have  tried  it  ourselves,  but  always  without  success. — Cona. 

Sporting  of  Plants,  —  A  correspondent  expresses  surprise  that  a  white  rose 
should  have  produced  a  red  rose  on  the  same  branch ;  and  also,  that  moss 
roses  should  sometimes  be  found  without  moss,  or  but  partially  furnished  with 
that  appendage.  Such  sports,  however,  are  common  throughout  the  Whole 
vegetable  kingdom ;  and  it  is  to  them  that  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  our 
variegated-leaved  plants;  for  example,  our  variegated  hollies,  pines,  ashes, 
maples,  &c.  In  herbaceous  plants,  double-flowering  varieties  are  frequently 
sports ;  as  well  as  those  having  leaves  of  abnormal  forms  or  colours.  To 
perpetuate  the  sport,  it  is  in  general  only  necessary  to  cut  it  off,  and  propagate 
from  it  by  extension.  Mr.  Sabine  informs  us  that  some  new  varieties  of 
Chinese  chrysanthemums  were  obtained  in  this  manner  in  the  Horticultural 
Society's  Gardens ;  but  we  do  not  recollect  a  new  variety  of  fruit  having  been 
so  obtained.  — Cond. 

Van  Mons*s  Theory  for  the  Amelioration  of  Fruits,  more  particularly  of  pears 
and  apples. — According  to  Van  Mons's  theory,  trees  raised  from  the  fifth, 
sixth,  and  seventh  generations,  without  interruption,  from  their  first  parents, 
ought  to  come  sooner  into  fruit,  and  produce  fruit  of  a  better  quality  than 
trees  of  the  first  generation,  or  those  raised  from  the  first  sowing.  This,  it  is 
alleged  by  various  physiologists,  is  very  doubtful ;  and,  at  all  events,  remains 
to  be  proved  by  facts.  As  a  step  towards  this,  M.  Poiteau,  in  the  spring  of 
1836,  received  from  M.  Van  Mons  1000  seedling  pear  trees  of  two  years' 
growth,  raised  from  the  fifth  and  sixth  generations  in  a  direct  line  from  the  first 
parent.  These  trees  M.  Poiteau  and  M.  Noisette  planted  in  a  favourable 
situation,  at  Mont  Rouge,  in  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  and  they  were  examined 
in  December,  1837,  by  a  commission  named  by  the  Horticultural  Society  at 
Paris.  The  trees  were  found  in  a  healthy  state,  but  had  not  then  shown 
flower  buds,  though  M.  Van  Mons  had  said  that  a  part  of  them  would  fruit 
at  the  end  of  five  years.  Before  planting  these  trees,  the  roots  were  pruned, 
and  all  the  pieces  which  were  cut  off,  were  planted,  and  produced  shoots ;  and 
by  means  of  the  plants  so  raised,  MM.  Poiteau  and  Noisette  intend  to  as- 
certain whether  the  plants  raised  from  the  roots  will  come  into  fruit  sooner 
than  the  seedlings  from  which  the  roots  were  taken.  At  all  events,  this  is  a 
very  ingenious  and  effectual  mode  of  multiplying  seedling  rosaceous  plants.  It 
is  highly  creditable  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Paris,  that,  in  1834,  they 
offered  a  premium  of  1000  francs  to  him  who,  between  that  time  and  1846, 
should  obtain  the  best  fruit  from  seedling  pears  and  apples.  MM.  Poiteau 
and  Noisette,  also  deserve  the  highest  praise  for  the  exertions  they  are 
making  to  collect  together  varieties  of  fruit  from  all  quarters,  with  a  view  to 
proving  them  and  correcting  the  nomenclature.  (Annates  d*Hort.  de  Paris, 
vol.  xxi.  p.  314.) 

Budding  with  a  terminal  Eye. — The  only  advantage  attending  this  mode  is, 
that  a  much  longer  shoot  is  produced  than  when  lateral  eyes  are  chosen ;  the 


obvious  reason  of  which  is,  that  the  terminal  bud,  being  naturally  much  more 
vigorous,  has  a  more  powerful  capacity  of  developement.     Its  principal  use  is 
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to  restore  leading  shoots ;  for  this  mode  of  budding  never  can  be  employed  in 
a  general  way,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  number  of  terminal  buds.  The  practice 
will  be  easily  understood  from  the  figure  (Jig'  59.),  in  which  a  represents  the 
stock,  in  which  an  incision  is  made  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T ;  b  the  bud 
prepared  by  paring  down  the  wood  on  One  side,  which  side  is  that  here  ex- 
posed to  view ;  c,  the  bud  put  in  its  place ;  d,  the  bud  tied  to  the  stock  by  a 
coarse  woollen  thread,  or  a  strand  of  bast  matting.  (Annates  d*Hort,  de  Paris, 
vol.  xxi.  p.  122.) 

Grafting  Pinks  and  Carnations  is  said  to  have  been  practised  in  France  in 
the  sixteenth  century.  Some  doubt  this;  but,  at  all  events,  it  is  practised  at 
present  by  M.  Loisel,  head  gardener  to  the  Marquis  de  Clermont  Tonnere,  at 
Glisolles,  in  the  valley  of  L'lton,  near  Evreux ;  and,  in  his  garden,  six,  seven, 
or  eight  pinks  of  different  colours  are  found  flowering  on  the  same  stalk.  The 
operation  is  performed  when  the  flower  buds  are  about  a  fourth  part  of  their 
size ;  and  these  buds  are  inserted  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  of  the  flower  stem 
of  the  stock.  They  are  inserted  in  the  slit  manner,  and  merely  tied  on  with 
a  bit  of  woollen  thread.  At  the  end  of  eight  or  ten  days,  the  scion  will  com- 
monly be  found  united  to  the  stock,  when  the  ligature  may  be  removed.  In 
two  or  three  days  afterwards  the  flowers  expand ;  and,  if  the  varieties  have 
been  properly  chosen,  all  those  grafted  on  the  same  flower  stem,  will  expand 
at  once.  In  general,  the  effect  of  grafting  a  flower  bud,  is  to  retard  its  ex- 
pansion from  six  to  eight  days.     (Annates  d^Hort,  de  Paris,  vol.  xix.  p.  68.) 

Grafting  the  Sweet  Chestnut  on  the  Oak. — This  has  b«en  performed  with 
perfect  success  by  a  gardener  at  Metz,  and  the  cultivators  there  anticipate 
great  advantages  from  being  able  to  give  so  hardy  a  stock,  and  vigorous 
roots,  to  a  tree  which  is  considered  there  about  as  tender  as  it  is  in  the  climate 
of  Edinburgh.     (UE'cho,  March  7.  1838.) 

Striking  CameUias  from  single  Eyes,  —  M.  1*  Abbe  Berlese  laid  before  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  Paris  (July  20th,  1836)  a  cutting  of  a  camellia  with 
a  single  eye  which  had  formed  roots,  taken  at  random  from  1,400  similar 
cuttings,  planted  with  a  view  to  produce  stocks  for  grafting  on,  by  one  of  the 
Parisian  nurserymen.     (Annates  d*Hort,,  vol.  xix.  p.  124.) 

An  improved  Method  of  training  Raspberries,  —  Cut  out  all  the  weakest 
shoots,  so  as  to  leave  only  about  six  on  a  stool ;  then  twist  the  point  of  one 
shoot  from  one  stool  with  one  shoot  from  the  stool  adjoining,  so  as  to  form 
an  arch.  Do  the  same  with  two  other  shoots  of  each  plant,  so  as  to  form 
a  triple  arch  between  plant  and  plant,  in  the  direction  of  the  rows,  all  through 
the  plantations ;  the  space  between  the  rows  being  left  open  as  usual.  The 
plants  should  be  6  ft.  apart  every  way.  The  fruit  produced  by  the  trained 
canes  will  be  fully  exposed  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  sun,  and  to  the  air, 
and  there  will  be  more  room  for  the  suckers.  (Flor.  Cab.,  vol.  ii.  p.  11.) 

Uses  of  the  common  Hollyhock,  —  A  good  strong  cloth  may  be  made  from  the 
fibrous  bark  of  the  flower-stalks  of  the  hollyhock.  In  1821,  about  280  acres 
of  land,  near  Flint,  in  Wales,  were  planted  with  the  common  hollyhock, 
in  order  to  convert  the  fibres  into  thread  similar  to  that  of  hemp  or  flax.  In 
the  process  of  manufacture  it  was  discovered  that  the  plant  yields  a  blue  dye, 
equal  in  beauty  and  permanence  to  the  finest  indigo.  The  seed  cases  should 
be  collected  when  ripe,  in  dry  weather,  and  kept  dry,  sown  in  April  in  beds  of 
light  earth,  and  the  young  plants  removed,  when  they  have  six  or  eight  leaves 
each,  into  nursery  beds,  about  12  in.  from  each  other,  and  watered,  if  the 
season  be  dry,  until  they  have  taken  root ;  then  kept  free  from  weeds,  and 
planted  out  where  they  are  to  remain  until  October.  Seeds  sown  as  soon 
as  ripe  in  autumn,  and  planted  out  early  in  spring,  will  sometimes  flower  a  year 
sooner  than  could  have  been  obtained  from  spring  sowing.  When  not  wanted 
for  seed,  the  choice  varieties  should  have  the  flower-stalks  cut  down  to  the 
ground  when  the  flowers  are  decayed,  for,  if  suffered  to  ripen  the  seed,  it 
frequently  weakens  the  plant  so  much,  that  they  decay  during  the  winter.  A 
single  flower-stalk  will  furnish  enough  seed  for  a  large  garden.  (Dumfries 
Courier.) 
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The  Maggot  on  Onion  Cropi,  which  appears  in  July,  may  be  destroyed  in  the 
following  manner.  First  stir  the  soil  among  the  plants,  and  then  water  them 
well,  either  with  soapsuds  and  sulphur,  or  with  lime-water  and  sulphur.  This 
is  best  done  when  the  onions  are  grown  in  rows,  which  is  always  my  practice. 
Bobert  M*Nab.    Craig,  near  Dundee,  May  19.  1838. 

Destroying  the  Caterpillar  on  Gooseberries.  —  Some  of  my  brethren  recom- 
mend powder  of  quicklime  to  be  thrown  on  late  in  tlfe  evening  or  early  in 
the  morning,  when  the  plants  are  covered  with  the  dew ;  but  this  I  look  upon 
as  a  clumsy  and  needlessly  expensive  mode.  What  is  it  in  lime  that  destroys 
insects  ?  Is  it  not  the  aikali  ?  and  cannot  this  be  got  by  dissolving  the  lime 
in  water,  and  then  watering  the  bushes  with  it,  or  indeed  watering  the  ground, 
or  any  plant  where  insects  or  creeping  vermin  are  to  be  destroyed.  There- 
fore I  always  use  lime-water,  and  never  powder  of  lime.  When  I  am  about 
to  apply  it  to  gooseberry  bushes,  I  take  one  of  M'Dougal's  garden  syringes, 
and,  screwing  on  the  bent  disperser,  I  apply  the  water,  first  under  the  bushes, 
which  brings  down  a  great  portion  ot  the  caterpillars,  and  sends  another 
portion  to  the  upper  surfaces  of  the  leaves.  To  destroy  these  last  I  do  not 
use  the  syringe,  but  the  common  watering-pot,  with  the  rose  on.  The  syringe 
is  too  powerful  an  instrument  for  this  purpose,  and  is  apt  to  cause  the 
caterpillars  to  drop  off,  when,  in  falling  to  the  ground,  they  cling  to  some  of 
the  branches,  and  escape,  or  render  it  necessary  to  syringe  a  second  time 
underneath.  Unfortunately,  most  of  my  brethren  do  not  attack  the  gooseberry 
caterpillar  till  it  is  .nearly  full  grown,  and  conseauently  has  done  sdl  the  mis- 
chief it  can.  I  attack  them  as  soon  as  they  are  natched,  when  they  are  little 
bigger  than  small  points  of  white  threads  on  the  under  sides  of  the  leaves. 
Formerly,  I  used  to  have  disputes  with  my  mates 
about  the  white  threads,  which  are  still  denied  to  be 
young  caterpillars  by  some  very  worthy  gardeners.  I 
believe  Mr.  M'Dougal  first  pointed  them  out  to  me, 
and  explained  their  progress  from  the  egg  to  the  full- 
grown  moth  ;  before  that,  I  used  to  think  they  came 
out  of  the  earth  full  grown.  I  would  strongly  re- 
commend M'Dougal's  syringe  to  all  gardeners,  as  the 
best  instrument  for  applying  lime-water,  or,  indeed, 
water  of  any  kind,  to  tne  under  sides  of  the  leaves  of 
bushes.  —  Thomas  Simpson.  Hillside,  near  Carlisle, 
September,  1838. 

M^Dougal's  garden  syringe  has  been  figured  in  our 
sixth  volume,  but  we  here  repeat  the  engraving  {fig, 
60.)  for  the  benefit  of  our  present  readers.  In  this 
figure,  /  is  the  cylinder  or  tube,  in  every  respect  the 
same  as  that  of  the  common  syringe,  except  that 
the  end  screws  off;  a  is  a  bent  tube,  which  screws 
into  the  straight  tube  wheu  the  water  is  to  be  thrown 
upwards;  6,  the  inner  side  of  one  of  the  roses,  show- 
ing the  orifice  in  the  centre,  by  which  the  water  is 
drawn  in ;  c,  the  flap  valve,  which  may  be  made  either 
of  leather  or  metal,  and  beneath  which  there  is  a  wire 
grating  to  exclude  impurities,  when  the  water  is  being 
drawn  in  ;  d  d,  roses  for  screwing  on  to  the  end 
either  of  the  bent  tube  or  the  straight  tube,  one  of 
the  roses  having  holes  twice  tlie  size  of  the  others ; 
€,  a  convex  rose,  screwed  on  to  the  bent  tube,  with 
lines,  showing  the  manner  in  which  the  convexity 
spreads  the  water ;  g,  a  hollow  screw  for  keeping  in 
the  valve  and  netting  on  the  inside  of  the  rose ;  \  a 
punch,  and  i,  a  piece  of  wire  netting,  which  is  sent 
along  with  the  syringe,  to  enable  every  gardener  to 
punch  out  his  own  leather  valves,  and  replace  the 
*vire  netting,  should  it  give  way. 
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PreservoHoH  of  Fruit,  —  Dr.  Loiseieur  des  Longchamps  preserves  apples 
three  or  four  years,  and  pears  more  than  one  year,  by  enclosing  them  in  an 
air-tight  box,  and  depositing  it  in  an  ice-house.  Previously  to  placing  them  in 
the  box,  each  pear  is  wrapped  in  five  or  six  thicknesses  o£  absorbent  paper, 
which,  in  case  of  decay,  prevents  one  fruit  from  contaminating  another. 
Burying  the  box,  which  may  be  of  zinc  or  lead,  or  perhaps  an  earthenware 
vessel,  3  or  4  ft.  deep  in  the  soil,  would  answer  equally  well ;  and  even  a  cool 
common  cellar  might  be  used  for  the  same  purpose.  (Annales  cTHort,  de  Parity 
vol.  xxi.  p.  196). 

A  Benefit  Society  for  Gardeners, — I  have  been  requested  to  write  to  you  on 
a  subject,  which  may  be  said  to  come  home  to  the  feelings  of  every  gardener 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  on  the  formation  of  a  Benefit  Society  on  a 
lar^e  scale,  exclusively  for  gardeners,  to  provide  relief  in  sickness,  and  pro- 
vision for  old  age.  When  we  consider  the  number,  the  influence,  and  the 
respectability  of  this  class,  it  may  seem  surprising,  that  a  society  of  this  de- 
scription has  not  been  established  before.  The  accidents  of  human  life,  the 
improvidence  of  some,  and  the  misfortunes  of  others,  would  by  this  means 
be  mitigated.  If  we  compare  the  gardeners  of  the  present  day  with  those  of 
thirty  years  back,  we  find  them  as  much  improved  as  the  plants  they  culti- 
vate. It  requires  only  to  establish  a  benevolent  society  for  their  sick  and 
unfortunate  brethren,  to  raise  them  still  higher  in  the  scale  of  humanity. — E.S, 

We  refer  our  correspondent  to  the  paragraph  in  p.  196.,  where  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  Gardener's  Benevolent  Association  is  mentioned,  the  leading 
particulars  respecting  which  will  be  found  in  our  Advertising  Sheet ;  and  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  state  here,  that  the  secretary  is  Mr.  Bowler,  at  the  Gardener's 
Grazette  Office,  and  at  Mr.  Wright's  Hotel,  Strand. — Cond. 

Prevention  of  Hail  Storm*,  —  M.  Arago  has  proposed  a  plan  for  discharging 
clouds,  in  eases  of  storms,  of  the  electric  fluid  which  they  contain,  and  thus 
preventing  the  frequent  occurrence  of  hail  storms ;  which,  as  is  well  known,  are 
generally  produced  by  two  currents  of  clouds,  charged  with  positive  and  nega- 
tive electricity,  crossing  each  other.  It  consists  in  an  improvement  upon 
Franklin's  experiment  of  the  kite,  with  which  he  obtained  an  electric  spark 
from  a  cloud.  M.  Arago  recommends  that  a  small  balloon,  properly  secured, 
armed  with  metallic  points,  and  communicating  with  the  ground  by  a  rope 
covered  with  metallic  wire,  like  a  harp  string,  should  be  kept  permanently 
floating  in  the  air,  at  a  considerable  height,  over  the  spot  which  it  is  wished  to 
preserve  from  the  effects  of  lightning  or  hail ;  and  he  expects  that  by  such  an 
apparatus  as  this  a  cloud  might  have  its  electric  contents  entirely  drawn  off*, 
without  any  damage  being  caused,  or  that  at  least  the  intensity  of  a  hail  storm 
would  be  greatly  diminished.  The  experiment  is  so  simple  that  it  is  well  worthy 
of  a  trial.  (^Qtiignaw^s  Messenger^  as  quoted  in  the  Morning  Chronicle^  April 
12.  1839.) 


Art.  II.     Foreign  Notices. 
FRANCE. 


La  Greffe  herbace,  or  herbaceous  graft,  is  commonly  thought  to  have  been 
the  invention  of  the  Baron  de  Tschoudy  of  Metz,  who  employed  it  exten- 
sively in  eraiting  the  pine  and  fir  tribe ;  but  Francis  de  Neufchatel  says  this 
graft  was  known  in  France  in  the  16th  century.  {Annates  de  la  SocietS  d*Hort.) 

The  Grapes  of  Fontainehleau  and  Thomery  are,  unquestionably,  the  best 
produced  in  the  open  air  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  At  Fontainehleau, 
tibe  vines  have  been  cultivated  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  as  far  back  as  the  time 
of  Francis  I.  They  are  grown  against  a  wall,  above  half  a  mile  in  length, 
built  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west ;  about  10  ft.  high  for  three  fourths  of 
its  length,  with  the  remaining  portion  in  the  centre  from  18  ft.  to  20  fl.  high. 
This  irall  is  covered  on  the  south  side  with  a  variety  of  grape  called  Chasselas 
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(our  Muscadine),  the  fruit  of  which  variety  is  said  to  be  very  superior  at 
Fontainebleau  and  Thomery,  to  what  it  is  anywhere  else.  This  wall,  since 
the  time  of  Francis  I.,  has  been  many  times  repaired,  and  more  than  once 
rebuilt,  while  the  vines  have  been  several  times  replaced  by  other  plants,  the 
fruit  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  of  a  finer  quality.  The  present  manager  of 
this  vine  wall  is  M.  Brassin  ;  and  he  told  M.  Poiteau,  that  there  is  but  one 
vine  plant  against  the  wall  at  present,  of  all  those  which  he  found  there  seven- 
teen years  ago,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  situation.  Even  many  of  the 
plants  introduced  within  the  last  seventeen  years  have  been  renewed.  M. 
Brassin  does  not  use  dung  as  manure,  but  a  composition  formed  of  the 
cleansings  of  ditches,  the  suiface  of  pasture  land,  sweepings  of  roads,  &c., 
mixed  well  together,  and  not  made  use  of  till  after  it  has  stood  two  years,  and 
been  frequently  turned  over  during  that  time.  When  the  fruit  is  mil  grown, 
instead  of  thinning  the  leaves  which  shade  the  fruit  from  the  sun,  as  is  the 
common  practice,  which  is  so  injurious  that  the  more  the  leaves  are  removed 
the  less  tne  fruit  ripens,  he  takes  away  the  leaves  between  the  grapes  and  the 
wall,  in  order  that  the  heat  of  the  sun  may  be  reflected  by  the  wall  on  the 
grapes.  M.  Poiteau  truly  observes  that  no  leaves  can  be  safely  removed  by 
any  one  who  does  not  possess  some  just  notions  of  vegetable  physiology. 
(Anfiales  de  la  Societe  d* Horticulture,  S^c) 

BELGIUM. 

?  D&mmara  *p.  —  I  do  not  know  whether  you  remember  what  I  said  to  you 
one  day  about  Pinus  pinnata.  As  I  could  not  find  specimens  of  it  anywhere  in 
London,  perhaps  you  will  feel  interested  in  the  following  details  respecting 
what  I  learnt  of  it  in  Flanders.  I  consider  this  Pinus  a  Ddmmara  or  at  least 
some  genus  nearly  allied  to  it.  There  is  a  specimen  of  it,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  M.  Parmentier,  at  Enghien,  who  received  the  seeds  from  India. 
He  raised  six  or  eight  plants,  but  there  is  only  one  alive  at  present,  which  is 
at  M.'  Makoy's  Nursery  at  Liege.  All  the  others  are  dead.  This  specimen 
Is  18  in.  high.  The  leaves  are  about  1  ft.  long,  and  are  composed  of  from 
three  to  four  pairs  of  small  leaves,  with  a  terminating  one.  They  are  of  the 
same  consistency  as  those  of  the  Ddmmara  orientalis,  but  they  are  only  about 
half  the  width,  and  more  than  two  or  three  times  the  length.  They  are  of 
a  very  glaucous  colour,  and  the  leaves  are  not  stiff,  but.  rather  droop.  The 
plant  is  very  delicate,  and  likes  heat.  M.  Makoy  keeps  it  in  a  heat  of  from 
12°  to  15°  Reaumur.  These  are  all  the  observations  1  have  as  yet  been  able 
to  make  on  this  plant,  and  it  is  too  small  at  present  to  furnish  more  ample 
details.  At  all  events,  it  is  not  a  Pinus,  but  a  Ddmmara j  or  a  new  genus.  It 
will  form  a  striking  feature  in  the  commerce  of  plants,  and,  on  account  of  its 
rarity,  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  new  plants  of  the  age. — Fred,  E, 
Wagner.     Ghent,  April  4^.  1839. 

Ghent  Floral  Exhibition. —  We  have  had  an  exhibition  far  superior  to  any- 
thing I  ever  saw ;  the  camellias  and  azaleas,  in  particular,  and  also  peonies. 
There  were  many  thousands  of  plapts,  arranged  with  great  taste  and  judgment. 
It  lasted  four  days ;  in  the  mornings  for  subscribers,  and  in  the  afternoon  for 
the  public.  The  prizes  were  numerous  j  medals  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper. — 
Jl,  I^.     Ghent,  April  1.  1839. 

HOLLAND. 

Gardens  of  Balconies,  in  Rotterdam.  —  Lines  of  houses  have  been  built 
rising  out  of  the  water,  the  liquid  quiescent  mass  pressing  against  the  brick 
walls,  and  within  2  or  3  feet  of  the  lower  range  of  back  windows  of  the 
dwellings.  Frequently,  for  ornament  and  use,  small  wooden  balconies,  with 
tidily  painted  railings,  have  been  projected  from  the  edifices  over  the  water,  and 
on  these  were  placed  slips  of  green  turf  and  boxes  of  plants,  forming  a  species 
of  shrubbery  in  miniature.  In  short,  a  back  green,  measuring  12  ft.  by  3  ft.,  and 
possessing  the  usual  accompaniments  of  such  a  valuable  domestic  convenience. 
There  is  not  only,  however,  water  in  front  of  the  house  and  behind  the  house. 
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but  also  water  within  the  house.  Into  tanks  or  dungeons  beneath  a  consi- 
derable number  of  the  best  order  of  habitations,  the  water  of  the  haven 
flows  through  channels  made  for  the  purpose,  and  is,  from  these  disnial 
reservoirs,  pumped  up  to  the  kitchens  m  the  higher  parts  of  the  dwelling. 
{Chambers* s  Edinburgh  Journal,  Oct.  20.  1838.) 

PORTUGAL. 

The  Vine  is  trained  in  Portugal  much  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  in  France ; 
at  least  in  those  districts  where  it  is  cultivated  for  the  production  of  wine. 
The  plants  are  seldom  allowed  to  grow  more  than  from  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  and 
they  are  about  the  same  distance  from  each  other.  The  soil  is  stirred  once  or 
twice  a  year ;  the  young  shoots  are  supported  on  poles  of  reed,  or  trained 
horizontally  upon  the  tops  of  the  others;  and  there  is  only  one  pruning  given  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  which  is  in  February,  or  the  beginning  of  March.  In 
general  the  vines  are  allowed  to  ripen  as  much  fruit  as  they  will  carry ;  but, 
in  this  case,  the  juice  produced  is  neither  rich  in  flavour  nor  saccharine  in 
quality,  and  the  wine  produced  is  consequently  poor  and  of  little  value.  In 
the  best  vineyards,  and  especially  those  in  which  the  Port  wine  is  produced, 
a  plant  is  seldom  allowed  to  bear  to  maturity  more  than  three  or  four  bunches 
of  grapes.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  wine  produced  is  so  superior  to  others. 
{Marnoch^s  Flor,  Mag,,  vol.  ii.  p.  75.) 

SWEDEN. 

The  old  Botanic  Garden  at  Upsal  is  situated  near  the  house  in  which 
Linnaeus  lived,  and  in  which  he  died.  The  building  that  it  surrounds,  which 
is  now  the  house  of  the  East  Gothland  Students'  Society  (Ostgothischen  StU" 
denten-Vereins),  was  erected  in  1740  for  the  pursuits  of  Linnaeus  ;  and  here 
he  and  Thunberg  prosecuted  their  botanical  studies.  The  gardens  and  the 
buildings  are  both  kept  in  the  very  best  order.  Several  societies  in  the  country 
have  since  laid  out  gardens,  and  erected  buildings  in  a  similar  manner. 

Forthcoming  generations  will  revere  this  garden  ;  and  especially  for  the  trees, 
now  of  luxuriant  growth,  still  preserved  here,  which  were  planted  fifty  years 
ago,  under  the  directions  of  our  valued  monitor  (Linnaeus),  and  tended  by  his 
indefatigable  hand.  With  such  recollections  and  feelings,  I  visited  the  two 
patriarchs  of  botan}^  J.  and  P.  Afzelius,  with  the  intention  of  seeing  their 
gardens.  That  of  Professor  John  Afzelius  is,  from  a  waste  piece  of  ground 
transformed  to  a  beautiful  and  fruitful  garden  ;  and  contains  a  considerable 
collection  of  rare  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  greatest  vigour.  Among  them  I 
observed,  particularly,  trees  from  the  southern  part  of  North  America,  which 
had  attained  an  unusual  height.  It  will  undoubtedly  appear  remarkable,  that, 
so  far  north  as  Upsal,  is  an  Ameidnchier  vulgaris,  of  sufficient  size  to  induce 
magpies  to  build  their  nests  on  its  branches.  Several  forest  trees,  such  as  the 
different  kinds  of  ash,  birch,  chestnut,  and  maple,  grow  here  vigorously. 

The  garden  of  Professor  P.  Afzelius,  although  not  so  abundant  in  forest 
trees,  contains  a  much  richer  collection  of  rare  and  ornamental  herbaceous 
plants.  Large  beds  of  A^arcfssus  Tazetta  and  double  tulips  occupy  the  upper 
terraces ;  and  among  these  bulbous  plants  is  seen  the  white  narcissus,  which 
almost  always  produces  two  flowers  on  each  stem  ;  and  Galanthus  plicatus, 
described  and  figured  in  the  number  183.  of  Loddiges*s  Botanical  Cabinet,  a 
native  of  Caucasus,  and  introduced  into  Europe  by  Clusius,  which  was 
flowering  here  in  the  greatest  luxuriance ;  Calampelis  scabra  had  ripened 
seed  the  previous  year  in  the  open  air,  part  of  which  was  kindly  presented  to 
us.  We  also  found  here  a  considerable  collection  of  several  kinds  of  aconite, 
anemone,  columbine,  fritillaria,  gladiolus,  lily,  &c.,  all  arranged  according  to 
their  natural  orders.  (Garten  Zeitung,  Sept.  2.  1837.) 

Death  of  the  Daughter  of  Linmstis.  —  Died  at  Upsal,  on  the  21st  of  March, 
in  the  ninetieth  year  of  her  age,  Miss  Louisa  von  Linne,  the  only  remaining 
daughter  of  the  great  naturalist,  Linnaeus.  She  left  considerable  property, 
which  goes  to  the  two  great-grandchildren  of  Linnaeus ;  one  the  widow  of  M. 
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Martin,  the  other  the  wife  of  M.  Ridderbjelre."  {Hamburgher  Neue  Zeitung, 
April  5.  18390 

ICELAND. 

Horiicullure  about  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  — The  potato  had  been 
cultivated  upwards  of  fifty  years,  and  a  "  medal  of  merit "  had  been  bestowed 
on  M.  Haldorsen,  who  introduced  it,  by  the  king  of  Denmark.  The  culinary 
vegetables  which  succeed  the  best  between  latitudes  65°  and  66^  are  the 
following :  —  Curled  German  greens,  white  field  cabbage,  red  field  cabbage, 
turnip-rooted  cabbage,  savoys,  broccoli,  and  cauliflowers,  which,  however, 
seldom  get  sufficiently  advanced  before  winter  to  show  flower.  Turnips, 
radishes,  and  horseradish,  which  grows  vigorously.  Black  mustard,  which  grows 
to  the  height  of  10  ft.,  and  is  used  for  covering  summer-houses.  The  onion 
and  the  garlick,  and  also  lettuce,  parslev,  &c.,  succeed  to  a  certain  extent 
It  is  rare,  however,  that  any  description  of  corn  ripens ;  and  the  poorer  part 
of  the  inhabitants  content  themselves  with  collecting,  from  the  sandy  wastes, 
the  under*ground  shoots  of  ilrundo  arenaria  Zr.,  whidi  they  dry,  and  grind  into 
a  sort  of  meal ;  though  it  requires  forty  horse4oads  of  the  plant  to  produce 
4/^  cubic  feet  of  meal. — Journey  of  MM,  Olaften  and  PoveUen  m  Iceland,  as 
quoted  in  Annalet  d^Hort,  de  Parti,  vol.  zix.  p.  91. 

INDIA. 

The  Botanical  Gardens  of  Calcutta, — I  could  wish  to  furnish  your  readers, 
through  the  medium  of  your  instructive  journal,  with  a  brief  description  of 
these  delightful  gardens.    They  are  kept  m  excellent  order.     The  walks  are 
lon^  and  well  arranged  for  promenading  in,  being  shaded  on  both  sides  by 
aspiring  and  spreading  groups  of  palms,  cedars,  banyans,  bignonias,  mangoes, 
and  other  Oriental  timber.    The  flowers,  profusely  disposed  in  all  directions, 
seem  to  vie  with  each  other  in  beauty  and  variety,  whilst  the  groves  of  orange, 
citron,  and  lemon  trees,  when  in  full  blossom,  impart  an  odour  of  fragrant 
richness  to  the  surrounding  atmosphere.     The  varied  family  of  the  spice 
shrubs,  comprehending  the  cinnamon,  clove,  nutmeg,  and  ''  cajeputah,"  com- 
bine to  aromatise  the  air,  and  numerous  *'  7V6chili"  (hummingbirds),  some  of 
them  as  minute  as  butterflies,  arrayed  in  iridescent  plumage,  are  to  be  seeii 
hovering  over  the  sunny  smiles  of  the  opening  flowers ;  the  dark  groves,  all 
the  while,  breathing  forth  sweet  and  welcome  music  fi'om  the  feathered  songs- 
ters, which,  conceded  in  their  shady  retreats,  "  while  awav  the  livelong  day," 
in  vocal  revelry.      Here  and  there,  buried  amid  the  luxuriant  foliage  of 
aloes  and  cactuses,  is  to  be  detected  a  grotesque  cool-looking  villa,  the 
residence  of  some  one  of  the  curators  or  superintendents  of  these  extensive 
and  interesting  grounds,  which  eentlemen  are  at  all  times  agreeably  disposed 
to  accompany  visitors  around  the  premises,  and  to  point  out  to  them  the 
more  rare  and  choice  productions,  which  help  to  constitute  this  botanical  con- 
servatory.   At  the  extremities  of  the  walks  are  erected  elegant  temples,  in 
some  of  which  are  carefully  situated  the  busts  of  those  who,  in  their  day,  have 
contributed  their  means,  time,  and  attention  towards  improving  this  hor- 
ticultural establishment.     This  Elysium  (for  such  a  classic  appellation  is  by 
no  means  unappropriate  to  it)  is  intersected  by  four  streams,  over  which  are 
thrown  several  el^antly  constructed  bridges  on  a  modern  principle.     On  the 
banks,  bowers  and  grottoes  have  been  tastefully  disposed,  mantled  with 
creepers,  which,  encircling  the  giant  boughs  of  the  lofty  trees  that  impend  over 
them,  are  encumbered  with  fairy  flowers  of  every  hue,  whilst  here  and  there 
the  visitor,  amid  a  wilderness  of  cinnamon  trees,  steals  a  glimpse  of  the  river 
Hoogly,  with  its  little  skiffs  flitting  with  their  butterfly  sails  up  and  down  the 
stream,  his  ears  catching  at  intervals  the  distant  song  of  the  merry  boatmen,  as 
their  paddles  sport  uniformly  upon  the  spangled  wave.     These  gardens  have 
for  some  years  past  been  under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  Doctor 
Wallich,  who  has  spent  much  of  his  time  in  bringing  his  chaise  to  the  state  of 
perfection  at  which  these  grounds  have  at  length  arrived.    In  his  arduous 
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travels  through  the  Nepaul  country  he  alighted  upon  and  collected  a  great 
variety  of  plants  and  seeds,  which  were  not  before  known  to  have  been  in- 
digenous to  the  climate  of  India.  He,  among  other  valuable  exotics,  discovered 
the  gentian  shrub  in  Nepaul ;  and  it  is  mainly  to  this  gentleman  and  to  Captain 
Jenkins,  we  are  indebted  for  the  valuable  discovery  of  the  tea  plant  in  Assam. 
What  adds  greatly  to  improve  the  scenery  of  the  gardens  is  that  goodly  edifice. 
Bishop's  College,  which  stands  at  the  extremity  of  the  northern  terminus  of 
the  long  avenue.  It  fronts  the  river,  on  a  green  plot  of  ground,  and  assumes 
a  commanding  feature  from  the  Hoogly.  This  college  is  built  in  the  Gothic 
style.  The  library  is  composed  of  one  room,  about  65  ft.  in  length,  and  is 
well  stocked  in  ancient  and  modem  literature.  The  classification  of  the 
works  is  admirably  well  arranged.  The  chapel  is  particularly  neat,  and 
modelled  after  the  collegiate  style.  On  the  left  side  or  the' altar  is  erected  a 
well-designed  marble  tablet  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Dr.  Fanshaw  Middleton, 
the  first  prelate  of  Calcutta,  during  whose  episcopacy  the  foundation-stone  of 
Bishop's  College  was  laid,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Incorporated  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Oospel  in  Foreign  Parts.  The  hall  is  spacious  and 
airy,  and  at  the  south  end  is  a  very  fine  painting,  a  faithful  portrait  of  the 
late  Bishop  Heber  in  his  episcopal  robes,  which  was  executed  by  Chinnery. 
This  building  reflects  much  credit  on  the  architect.  I  spent  two  months  at 
this  college  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  and  I  am  ready  to  confess  that  the  great 
pleasure  I  derived  from  mv  visit,  during  the  comparatively  short  time  I  tarried 
there,  was  such  as,  had  I  had  no  other  object  in  view,  would  have  doubly  re- 
paid me  for  a  voyage  made  out  to  India  and  back  again.  —  OrtentaUs,  March 
Id.  1839.     {Morning  Herald,  April  5.  1839.) 
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Botanic  Garden,  Bury  St,  Edmunds.  — William  Borrer,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  &c., 
of  Henfield,  near  Brighton,  has  presented  to  our  Botanic  Garden  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  willows  (Malices),  containing  130  varieties  and  species,  both  rare  and 
interesting. .  A  more  favourable  spot  for  a  salicetum,  or  wDlow  walk,  than 
the  banks  of  the  river  Lark,  in  the  Abbey  grounds,  could  not  be  selected ;  and 
the  facility  by  which  it  can  be  effected  may  probably  lead  to  more  extensive 
cultivation  of  the  genus  by  many  of  the  patrons  and  subscribers  to  the  garden. 
(Bury  Post,  Feb.  1839.) 

The  Highgate  Horticultural  Society  has  just  been  instituted  under  the 
auspices  of  a  committee  of  ten  respectable  gentlemen  resident  in  Highgate  or 
its  neighbourhood.  The  honorary  secretary  is  H.  Tatham,  Esq.,  of  North 
Koad,  Highgate.  —  B, 

Hot-water  Apparatus  at  Capheaton,  —  The  success  of  the  hot-water 
apparatus  was  fairly  tested  last  winter  in  my  garden.  Two  stoves  of  80  ft.  by 
18  ft.  each,  heated  by  one  boiler,  and  the  fires  not  meddled  with  from  eight 
at  night  till  seven  next  morning,  did  not  vary,  during  that  period,  above  four  or 
five  degrees,  and  of  course  no  plants  were  injured.  I  have  a  peach-house,  three 
vineries  of  30  ft.  each,  and  a  fig-house  of  20  ft.  (figs  will  not  ripen  here  but 
under  glass),  all  heated  with  one  boiler  and  one  fire,  and  yet  so  contrived  that 
I  can  warm  each  house  separately.  Fuel  is  no  object  here,  but  the  saving 
of  labour  is  very  great.  The  two  fire-places  and  two  chimneys  I  have  just 
mentioned,  which  perform  the  work  I  have  stated,  are  substituted  for  four- 
teen fires ;  when  the  houses  were  flued,  it  was  one  man's  sole  work  to  look 
after  the  fires  in  spring.  All  smoke,  dust,  &c.,  are  avoided  in  the  houses,  and 
the  external  smoke  is  nothing  now,  and  no  sweeping  and  taking  up  flue  covers. 
-^  John  E*  Svnnbume,     Capheaton,  December  1 .  1838. 
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Hoftza  mexicdna'  is  a  splendid  plant,  belonging  to  the  order  Scrophularlnes, 
with  an  upright  habit  like  Leoniirus,  and  other  suffruticose  plants  of  the  same 
order.  It  requires  the  protection  of  a  green-house  during  winter ;  but  is  as 
admirably  adapted  for  the  flower-garden  during  summer,  as  larger  salvias  and 
the  fuchsias.  It  first  flowered  in  1838,  in  the  collection  of  James  Harris,  Esq., 
at  Kingsbury,  where  there  is  now  (January,  1839)  a  plant  upwards  of  6  ft. 
high,  covered  with  its  fine  pink  blossoms.  It  ought  to  be  in  every  flower- 
garden  during  summer.  —  S.  T.    Jan,  1839. 

PajctdnisL  rosea  Lindl.  —  In  speaking  of  this  plant  in  the  Florictdturcd 
Magazmcy  Mr.  Mamock,  the  editor,  has  the  following  judicious  remarks.  We 
entirely  concur  in  them,  not  only  from  our  personal  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
stances mentioned,  but  because  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  has  stated  to  us, 
himself,  that  he  owed  his  taste  for  botany  and  gardening  entirely  to  Mr.  Paxton. 
*'  There  are  but  fevf  persons  in  the  present  day,  whose  talents  and  exertions 
have  conferred  more  service  on  the  science  of  botany  and  gardening,  than  the 
gentleman  to  whom  the  above  compliment  has  been  paid.  A  few  years  have 
only  transpired  since  Chatsworth,  so  far  as  gardening  was  concerned,  was 
below  mediocrity,  and  its  noble  owner  bestowed  neither  money  nor  patronage 
in  advancing  the  art ;  in  fact,  he  had  no  taste  for  gardening ;  but  now  he  is  its 
best  and  most  influential  friend.  To  promote  the  objects  of  gardening  and 
floriculture,  large  sums  are  now  being  expended,  and  his  patronage  and  influ- 
ence is  rapidly  extending  itself  in  the  higher  walks  of  society.  Thus,  now 
the  soothing  and  peaceful  pursuits  of  floriculture  present  attractions,  which 
have  been  embraced  by  not  a  few  of  even  those  whose  interest  aad  attention 
could  seldom  be  engaged,  except  in  favour  of  the  barbarous  and  exciting 
amusements  of  the  race  course,  or  some  pursuit  equally  doubtful  in  its  moral 
tendency.  By  our  judicious  and  prudent  friend.  His  Grace  has  been  led  on 
by  gradual  advances,  and  is  now  enthusiastically  fond  of  plants.  As  proof  of 
this,  the  largest  tropical  conservatory  in  Europe  is  in  course  of  erection  at  his 
princely  demesne,  Chatsworth ;  and  Mr.  Paxton  is  now  enjoying  a  three 
months'  tour  on  the  Continent,  in  company  with  his  noble  employer,  for  the 
purpose  of  adding  additional  attractions  to  his  botanical  establishment  at  home. 
The  example  and  influence  of  His  Grace  must  be  felt,  especially  in  the  higher 
circles,  and  who  dare  say  that  they  need  no  improvement.  The  effect  result- 
ing from  this  influence  is  unquestionably  due  to  Mr.  Paxton,  who  is  thus,  no 
doubt,  the  unconscious  author  of  an  amazing  amount  of  good."  (MamocVs 
Flor.  Mag,,  vol.  iii.  p.  161.) 

Meliiotus  ?  arborea  Castagne.  —  A  gentleman  from  Bokhara  has  brought  ^-ith 
him  some  seeds  of  what  he  calls  Bokhara  clover ;  which,  he  says,  in  its  native 
country,  grows  to  the  height  of  15  ft.,  and  can  be  cut  four  times  a  year. 
When  not  wanted  as  fodder  for  cattle,  and  allowed  to  attain  its  full  growth, 
the  fibres  of  the  bark  are  said  to  make  a  substitute  for  hemp.  From  the 
seeds,  this  clover  appears  to  be  a  ilielildtus,  probably  M,  arborea,  which  was 
introduced  into  England  in  1826,  and  perhaps  subsequently  lost.  A  few  seeds 
have  been  left  with  us,  which  we  have  distributed  among  our  correspondents, 
who  will  doubtless  favour  us  with  some  account  of  the  growth  of  the  plant  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  again  at  the  end  of  the  second  year.  We  do  not  ex- 
pect that  live  stock  will  eat  any  ilfelilotus  with  the  same  avidity  as  they  do 
common  clover ;  but  if  M,  arborea  grows  3  or  4  feet  high  in  Britain,  it  may 
be  a  useful  addition  to  our  herbage  plants.  Bokhara,  as  our  readers  know,  is 
a  country  of  Central  Asia,  between  36°  and  42°  of  north  latitude,  and  63° 
and  70°  of  east  longitude.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  even,  and  not  above 
500  or  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Black  Sea,  but  it  is  surrounded  by  high 
mountain  ranges.  The  climate  is  regular  and  constant,  and  so  warm  that 
melons  and  ^apes  arrive  at  perfection  in  the  open  air.  There  are  no  natural 
pastures,  but  trefoil  and  other  herbage  plants  are  cultivated  as  substitutes. 
The  coldest  month  is  January  ;  in  which  the  thermometer  falls  to  27°,  and 
sometimes  to  6°  Fahr.,  and  occasionally  the  snow  covers  the  ground  for  a  fort- 
night.   The  summer  commences  with  March  and  lasts  till  October,  during 
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which  period  it  does  not  rain ;  but  the  thermometer  rises  to  90**,  and  even  to 
100°.  By  comparing  these  facts  with  analogous  ones  relative  to  Britain,  the 
cultivator  will  be  able  to  form  some  idea  of  what  he  is  to  expect  from  the 
Bokhara  clover  in  this  country.  We  may  here  observe  that  we  had  nothing 
to  do  with  a  paragraph  respecting  this  clover,  in  which  our  name  is  introduced, 
and  which  has  appeared  in  several  newspapers.  See  our  letter  to  the  Globe 
newspaper  on  the  subject.  —  Cond, 

Cannabis  saliva  par,  gigantea.  — This  is  a  variety  of  the  common  hemp, 
which,  in  deep  rich  soil,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vienna,  attains  the  height  of 
20  ft.  in  the  course  of  the  summer.  This  our  assistant,  M.  Francis  Ranch, 
states  to  be  a  fact ;  but  he  adds  that  the  plant  is  never  made  any  use  of  as 
hemp.     We  have  distributed  a  few  seeds  of  it.  —  Id, 

htnum  usitatissimum  var,  giganteum,  —  This  is  a  Siberian  variety  of  the  com- 
mon flax,  which  is  said  to  grow  to  a  great  height.  A  few  seeds  were  left  with 
us  by  Dr.  Frankel,  which  we  have  distributed.  —  Id, 

New  Herbage  Plants,  —  As  the  tendency  of  agricultural  improvement  in 
every  country  seems  to  be  to  stall-feeding,  or,  rather,  to  feeding  in  court-yards 
with  sheds,  instead  of  pasturing  in  fields,  every  attempt  to  mal^e  an  addition  to, 
or  an  improvement  on,  our  herbage  plants  ought  to  be  encouraged.  Our  idea  is, 
that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when,  in  the  best  cultivated  districts  of  Britain, 
the  only  animals  pastured  in  the  fields  will  be  sheep  ;  and  that  these  will  be 
folded  on  portions  of  verdant  surface  not  larger  than  they  can  crop  in  a  day 
or  two,  when  they  will  be  moved  to  a  fresh  portion.     Hurdles  or  net-fencing 
will  be  used  as  substitutes  for  permanent  fences ;  and  then,  of  course,  hedges 
and  walls  will  no  longer  be  wanted  on  most  farms,  except  for  an  enclosure  or 
two  adjoining  the  farmyard.     This  will  be  a  saving  of  the  ground  occupied  by 
the  fences,  of  their  first  cost,  and  of  their  annual  keeping ;  while  it  will,  at  the 
same  time,  destroy  the  source  whence  are  dispersed  innumerable  insects  and 
seeds  of  weeds.     In  hilly  countries,  and  in  valleys,  which  can  be  more  profit- 
ably kept  under  perpetual  grass  than  under  the  alternate  system  of  herbage 
plants  and  corn,  we  do  not  say  that  fences  will  not  continue  to  exist ;  but  we 
have  no  doubt  whatever  of  their  sooner  or  later  disappearing  from  all  countries 
which  can  be  subjected  to  the  alternate  husbandry;  and  more  particularly 
where  such  countries  have  long  dry  summers,  as  is  the  case  in  most  parts  of 
the  Continent.     On  the  greater  part  of  the  Continent,  indeed,  there  is  no  way 
of  procuring  manure  sufficient  for  farming  to  advantage,  but  by  consuming  the 
herbage  crops  under  cover,  and  saving  and  fermenting  all  the  liquid  matters 
produced  in  the  farmyard  and  in  the  offices  of  the  house.     In  this  view  of 
things,  it  will  readily  be  conceived  that  we  attach  great  importance  to  the  im- 
provement of  old,  or  the  introduction  of  new,  herbage  plants;  and  more  espe- 
cially of  those  tap-rooted  or  deep-rooting  kinds  which  are  adapted  for  countries 
having  long  dry  summers.     We  have  great  pleasure,  therefore,  in  introducing 
the  following  extract  from  the  letter  of  an  enlightened  and  scientific  correspon- 
dent :  — "I  have  four  or  five  species  of  Heracleum  in  cultivation,  of  the  value 
of  which  I  entertain  great  hopes,  and  some  new  grasses ;  one  from  Siberia j 
^lopecurus  nigricans,  seems  to  be  valuable  for  its  bulk  and  earliness,  beyond 
most  G^ramlnese  which  we  have  hitherto  had  in  cultivation.     I  think,  too,  that 
among  several  species  of  56nchus  and  i?ierkcium,  which  I  am  now  trying,  there 
are  several  which  will  be  useful  fodder  plants  on  light  siliceous  soils ;  of  which, 
at  a  future  time,  when  I  see  more  about  them,  I  may  perhaps  trouble  you  with 
an  account."  —  W,  P,  T,    April  4.  1839.     Any  of  our  readers  who  have  seeds 
of  new  herbi^e  plants,  or  of  plants  which  they  think  might  prove  useful  as 
such,  will  greatly  oblige  us  by  sending  a  few,  m  order  that  we  may  forward 
them  to  our  esteemed  correspondent,  W.  P.  T.  —  Cond, 

SCOTLAND. 

Agricultural  Implements  sent  to  England,  —  The  Messrs.  Drummond,  of 
the  Agricultural  Museum  here,  have,  within  these  few  weeks,  been  intrusted 
with  the  execution  of  an  order  for  ploughmen,  horses-,  implements,  seeds,  &c.. 
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intended  for  an  experimental  farm  in  Gloucestershire;  where,  we  understand, 
every  thine  in  to  be  conducted  with  a  strict  adherence  to  the  Scottish  system 
of  hu8ban£*y. 

Besides  many  other  articles  of  minor  import,  the  commission  included  four 
ploughmen,  nine  horses,  six  carts,  eight  sets  of  cart  and  plough  harness  (com- 
mon). Smith's  subsoil  and  green-crop  ploughs,  harrows,  draining-implements, 
sowing-machines,  Drummond's  reaping-scythes,  &c. 

From  what  we  have  heard  from  judges,  the  various  specimens  are  such  as 
to  do  no  discredit  to  the  spirited  establishment  from  which  they  have  issued. 
A  notion  appears  to  be  prevalent  that  the  horses  might  have  been  heavier, 
but  it  seems  ordinary  farm  horses  were  wanted.  We  consider  such  an  out- 
fit as  an  honour  conferred  on  the  district,  in  as  far  as  its  practical  farming  and 
manufacture  of  agricultural  implements  are  concerned ;  and  while  we  hope  the 
whole  may  reach  the  place  of  destination  in  safety,  we  wish  every  success  to  the 
truly  patnotic  object. 

This  important  commission  having  been  completed,  the  ploughmen,  with 
their  charge,  under  the  superintendence  of  a  young  gentleman  from  England, 
set  out  in  travelling  order  for  Carlisle,  Manchester,  and  Warrington,  and  ex- 
pect to  perform  the  journey,  which  is  nearly  400  miles,  in  about  twenty  days. 
(^Uirling  Advertiser,  March,  1839.) 


Art.  IV.    Retrospective  Criticism, 

The  Horticultural  Society.  — -  [Since  the  publication  of  our  paragraph  on 
this  Society  in  our  March  Number,  p.  146.,  we  have  received  three  letters,  from 
the  last  of  which  we  make  the  following  extract,  because  it  principally  con- 
cerns ourselves.] 

'*  You  and  many  others  strongly  advocated  a  paid  secretary  this  time  nine 
years,  and  I  think  you  have  by  this  time  been  pretty  well  served  by  your  far 
vourite  idol.  I  have  neither  time  nor  inclination  now  to  look  over  documents 
in  my  possession ;  but  I  well  recollect  that  you,  in  particular,  strongly  recom- 
mended Dr.  Lindley  as  the  fittest  person  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  Society, 
as  a  paid  secretary';  and,  of  course,  you  are  of  this  opinion  still,  when  you  could 
satisfy  your  conscience  by  what  you  said  of  those  who  have  the  management  of 
the  Society's  affairs,  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine  for  March,  p.  145.  A  large 
share  of  the  credit  or  discredit  of  the  management  or  mismanagement  of  what 
has  been  done  or  undone  for  the  Horticultural  Society  since  1830  lies  at  your 
door.  There  now  exists  a  strong  feeling  against  the  proceedings  of  the  Society 
in  the  minds  of  many  influential  persons,  and  I  make  no  doubt  but  their  whole 
proceedings  must  come  to  a  crash.  —  S,  April  6.  1839.  It  does  not  follow  that 
because  we  enterttuned  a  certain  opinion  at  a  certain  time  we  are  bound 
never  to  change  it.  In  the  present  case,  however,  we  see  no  reason  for  doing 
so.  We  still  think  a  paid  secretary  the  best ;  as,  if  such  a  secretary  does  not 
do  his  duty,  the  remedy  is  in  the  hands  of  the  council.  —  Cond, 
'  The  Analogy  between  Plants  and  Animals,  (Vol.  XIV.  p.  411.)  —  Errata. 
Page  413.,  fourth  line  from  the  bottom,  for  "  the  collar,"  read  **  the  root"  ; 
p.  415.,  what  is  said  respecting  slow  and  quick  grown  timber  is  right  in  the  case 
of  the  Coniferae,  but  the  reverse  as  regards  oak  and  other  deciduous  trees  ; 
p.  417.,  second  line  from  the  top,  after  the  words  "  most  part,"  add  "  like  some 
animals ; "  and,  ninth  line  from  the  top,  after  the  words  "  of  the  same,"  add 
**  or  neariy  allied."  —  J.  M.    March,  1839. 

Erratum.  —  In  p.  193.,  bottom  line,  for  "  in  flower  at  Natale,"  read  "  in 
flower  at  Christmas." 


Queries  and  Ansfaoers.  SOS 

Art.  V.     Queries  and  Answers, 

FiTiWALTEBS  known  also  by  the  name  of  the  Round  House,  was  situated 
opposite  the  nine-mile  stone  on  the  London  road,  in  the  parish  of  Shin-< 
field.  In  1301  the  estate  was  the  property  of  Robert  Earl  of  Fitzwalter. 
The  mansion,  now  destroyed,  was  built  by  Mr.  John  Morecroft,  in  the  17th 
century,  after  an  Italian  model,  and  was  an  object  of  general  observation  and 
curiosity,  being  of  an  octagon  form.  Notwithstanding  this  singular  shape 
each  floor  contained  four  square  rooms  ;  the  centre  of  the  house  was  occupied 
by  the  chimnies  ;  and  staircases  filled  up  two  of  the  intervening  spaces  between 
the  square  rooms,  while  the  remainder  formed  small  triangular  apartments, 
devoted  to  dressing-rooms,  closets,  &c.  The  interior  was  built  chiefly  of 
timber,  the  girders  being  of  very  large  dimensions.  Fitzwalters  was  many 
years  the  property  and  country  residence  of  Mr.  T.  Wright,  the  banker,  of 
Henrietta  Street,  of  whose  representatives  the  late  Mr.  Hall,  grandfather  of 
the  present  possessor,  purchased  the  property.  {Chelnuford  Chronicle^  as 
quoted  in  the  Timei,  March  30.  1839.) 

I  should  be  greatly  obliged  to  you>  or  to  any  of  your  readers,  for  a  refer- 
ence to  any  source  from  which  1  could  procure  plans,  elevations,  and  sections 
of  the  above-named  mansion  ;  a  friend  in  North  America  having  it  in  contem- 
plation to  erect  something  of  the  kind  in  a  very  elevated  site. — 7\  S,W,  London, 
April,  1839. 

Kolreutena,  paniculhta  and  Liriodendron  TuUpifera  are  said  not  to  be  at- 
tacked by  insects  in  this  country,  and  the  reason  assigned  is,  *^  the  absence 
of  the  insects  which  prey  upon  them  in  their  native  countries.*'  I  find  this 
statement  made  by  Dr.  Robert  Dickson,  F.L.S.,  in  a  series  of  papers  written 
by  him  in  the  Church  of  England  Magazine,  entitled  Natural  Theology  of  the 
Vegetable  Kingdom,  and  they  occur  in  the  third  volume.  Not  having  been 
aware  of  the  above  facts  with  respect  to  the  two  trees  named,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  know  how  far  the  experience  of  others  of  your  correspondents  agrees  with 
the  statement.  It  would  also  be  interesting  to  be  informed  whether  Dr. 
Dickson  has  made  the  statement  on  his  own  authority,  or  whether  he  can  give 
chapter  and  verse  for  it.  —  Clericiu.    London^  Dec.  18.38. 

GreviUea.  tosniarvmfoUa,  —  In  Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany,  vol.  iv.  p.  47., 
published  in  1837,  it  is  stated,  that  GreviUea  rosmarinifolia  has  been  found  to 
be  completely  hardy  in  the  Epsom  Nursery.  Has  it  stood  the  winter  of 
1837-  8  V  —  /.  A.  £.    January,  1839. 

The  Leek  Gros-Court  is  said  to  be  a  monstrous  variety  of  leek,  cultivated  by 
M.  Duviilers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  It  seems  to  be  a  perennial, 
because,  when  cut  over,  it  soon  springs  up  a^ain.  It  is  said  to  be  found  also 
at  Rouen,  where  it  produces  stems  13  m.  in  circumference.  Its  duration 
is  said  to  be  only  three  years.  It  ripens  seeds,  which  reproduce  the  same 
variety.  M.  L.  La  Croix,  a  partner  in  the  house  of  M.  Vilmorin  &  Co.,  says, 
it  is  almost  the  only  leek  cultivated  at  Rouen,  and  also  that  it  is  cultivated 
in  England,  under  the  name  of  the  London  Flag.  We  should  be  glad  to  know 
something  more  about  it,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  our  readers,  but  because 
the  leek  is  a  very  favourite  vegetable  of  ours,  especially  when  grown  to  a  large 
size. — Cond. 

Art.  VI.     Foreign  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Agency^  by  William 

Pampliut  Jun. 

•*  The  death  of  Mr.  Hunneman,  who  has  for  a  great  number  of  years 
transacted,  in  the  most  prompt  and  liberal  manner,  the  business  concerns  con- 
nected with  the  purchase  and  transmission  of  books  and  parcels  of  so  large 
a  portion  of  naturalists  both  of  this  country  and  the  Continent,  will  be  long 
and  severely  felt.  But  it  is  with  great  pleasure  we  can  announce  that  Mr. 
Wm.  Pamplin,  jun.,  botanical  bookseller,  of  Wandsworth  Road,  London,  and 
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now  also  of  9.  Queen  Street,  Soho,  has  succeeded  Mr.  Hunneman  in  this 
department.  We  have  the  pleasure  to  know  Mr.  Pamplin  personally,  and 
are  well  acauainted  with  his  punctual  business  habits,  his  great  steadiness  of 
character,  his  obliging  manners,  and  his  ardent  attachment  to  natural  history 
in  general,  and  to  botany  in  particular ;  and  we  can  with  confidence  recom- 
mend him  as  a  worthy  successor  to  our  lamented  friend.  We  have  reason  to 
believe  that  circulars,  containing  further  particulars,  will  at  once  be  issued  by 
Mr.  Pamplin ;  and  we  know  that  he  will  have  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
Mr.  Hunneman*s  family  in  the  first  outset  of  his  transactions. — W.  J,  H, 
{Annals  of  Natural  History,  No.  xv.  p.  143.)  To  the  above  testimony  of 
Sir  William  Jackson  Hooker,  we  can  add  our  own,  having  known  Mr.  Pam- 
plin for  above  a  dozen  years,  and  had  many  transactions  with  him  in  the  way 
of  procuring  or  exchanging  scarce  horticultural  books,  and  invariably  with 
the  utmost  satisfaction.  It  will  be  of  immense  advantage  to  literary  botanists 
and  horticulturists,  if  Mr.  Pamplin  should  add  to  the  kind  of  agency  in  which 
the  late  Mr.  Hunneman  was  engaged,  that  of  importing  foreign  botanical  and 
horticultural  works. — Cond. 


^* 
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M,  Tripet,  a  celebrated  tulip-grower  of  Paris,  died  in  that  city  on  April  8. 
1837,  in  his  55th  year.  The  taste  for  flowers,  and  particularly  for  tulips,  may 
be  said  to  have  been  hereditary  in  Tripet's  family.  Grandfather,  father,  and 
son  have  been  celebrated  in  this  way  for  more  than  a  century.  The  grand- 
father was  a  native  of  Champagne,  possessing  but  little  wealth,  but  he  was 
fortunate  enough  to  marry  a  lady  of  rank  in  that  province,  a  circumstance 
which  rarely  occurred  in  those  days.  His  son  was  born  in  1749,  and  his 
tulip  shows,  in  the  Champ  Elys^es,  were  celebrated  throughout  the  kingdom. 
At  the  revolution  in  1 789,  M.  Tripet  emigrated  to  England,  where  he  re- 
mained nearly  ten  years  ;  and  soon  after  his  return  to  France  in  1799,  he 
exhibited  his  collection  to  the  public  in  his  garden,  in  the  Rue  Fauxbourg 
St.  Martin.  In  1801,  he  removed  to  the  Champs  Elysees,  where  his  garden 
was  visited  by  all  the  eminent  persons  in  France,  including  the  ambassadors 
from  foreign  powers.  In  1814  he  was  appointed  florist  to  the  emperor,  and 
daily  sent  bouquets  to  the  apartments  of  the  palace,  and  planted  yearly  two 
beds  of  tulips  in  the  gardens  of  the  Tuileries.  This  M.  Tripet  the  second 
had  a  son  equally  attached  to  flowers  with  the  father,  and  who  assisted  in  the 
management  of  his  concerns;  but  he  died  before  his  father.  M.  Tripet's 
successor  is  M.  Le  Blanc,  whose  establishment  for  the  sale  of  bulbs  and 
flower  seeds  is  on  the  Boulevard  des  Capu^ins,  and  whose  nurseries  are  at 
Maisons-Alfort,  and  at  the  Avenue  de  Briteul.  (Z.  L,  and  Annates,  &c.,  for 
1837. 

Dr,  F,  Faldcmian,  C.M.H.S.,  curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden,  Petersburg, 
author  of  Fauna  Entomolog^ca  Th'ans-Caucasica,  3  vols.  4to,  and  of  various 
articles  in  this  Magazine,  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  present  year;  the  pre- 
cise time  we  have  been  unable  to  ascertain.  Some  of  our  readers  will  recollect 
the  list  of  melon  seeds  given  in  Vol.  VI.  p.  339.,  which  we  received  from  him 
and  distributed ;  and  also  the  list  of  rare  plants  sent  from  Persia  to  the 
Petersburg  Botanic  Garden,  in  the  same  volume,  p.  321.  The  last  letter 
which  we  had  from  Dr.  Falderman  was  dated  October  24.  1838,  in  which  he 
says  that  the  third  volume  of  the  Fauna  Entomologica,  &c.,  is  in  the  press,  and 
will  be  finished  before  the  new  year.  Dr.  Falderman  was  a  scientific  botanist 
and  horticulturist ;  and  well  acquainted  with  British  practices,  having  been  some 
time  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  as  well  as  in  those  of  his  native 
country  (Germany).  He  was  much  respected  at  Petersburg  by  all  who  knew 
him.  —  Cond, 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  Design  for  the  Leeds  Zoological  and  Botanical  Gardens^ 
approved  of  by  the  Provisional  Committee^  and  proposed  to  he  erected 
imen  a  sufficient  Sum  has  been  subscribed.  By  William  Billing- 
ton,  Civil  Engineer  and  Architect,  assisted  in  the  Ground  Work  by 
Edward  Davis,  Botanist  and  Landscape-Gardener.  Communi- 
cated to  the  **  Gardener's  Magazine  "  by  Joshua  Major,  Land- 
scape-Gardener,  Knowstropyliear  Leeds. 

You  state  (Vol.  XIV.  p.  194.)  that  you  have  neither  seen  nor 
heard  any  thing  of  the  plans  which  were  offered  in  competition 
for  the  Leeds  Zoological  and  Botanical  Gardens,  with  the 
exception  of  one  by  Mr.  Pringle  (given  in  the  same  volume^ 
p.  248.),  It  was  my  intention  to  send  you  a  copy  of  the 
successful  plan,  immediately  after  the  competition  plans  were 
exhibited ;  but  it  was  some  time  before  I  could  procure  one ;  and 
since  then  business  has  prevented  my  doing  so.  However,  I  now 
send  you  a  lithographic  copy  of  the  plan  (see^.  61.);  but  how 
far  its  arrangements  may  be  adhered  to  I  canoot  tell,  as  I  have 
not  seen  the  gardens  since  the  commencement  of  the  works. 

I  was  frequently  solicited  by  some  of  the  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  Society,  to  compete  for  the  premiums  oflFered  for  the 
best  plans,  and  having  myself,  at  the  first  outset,  fixed  on  the 
site  for  the  gardens,  and  given  my  opinion  as  to  its  eligibility, 
I  naturally  felt  a  wish  to  do  all  that  I  could  to  promote  an  object 
so  desirable ;  consequently,  I  sent  the  plan  I  now  hand  to  you 
(see^.  69.),  with  an  understanding  that  it  should  not  be  put 
in  competition  for  the  premium  offered ;  as  plans  are  frequently 
submitted  by  men  inexperienced  in  the  art  of  laying  out  grounds, 
and  which  have  an  equal  chance  with  those  submitted  by  pro- 
fessional men,  when  they  are  left  to  the  decision  of  incompetent 
judges.  My  plan  may  be  considered  incomplete,  inasmuch  as 
I  have  not  shown  elevations  of  the  buildings  proposed  to  be 
erected,  and  in  its  not  being  more  explicit  in  the  botanical 
arrangements ;  but  time  would  not  then  permit  my  going  more  into 
detail ;  and,  considering  the  general  disposition  of  the  plan  as 
being  of  the  most  importance  at  first,  I  let  that  suffice,  with 
the  exception  of  explanatory  observations.  It  is  only  a  few  weeks 
since  I  received  back  the  plan  (in  a  tattered  condition),  the  coun« 
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cil  having  had  it  in  their  possession  four  months,  although  re- 
peated applications  were  made  for  it.  I  also  sent  with  the  plan  a 
criticism  on  the  plan  approved  by  the  council,  headed  by  an  in- 
troductory letter;  and,  although  I  have  reason  to  believe  advan- 
tage has  been  taken  of  the  suggestions  there  given,  I  have  not  so 
much  as  received  a  reply  to  my  letter.  To  me  this  appears  very 
strange,  being,  for  any  thing  I  know,  on  friendly  terms  with  all 
the  gentlemen  forming  the  council ;  and  what  I  have  done  having 
been  gratuitous,  and  with  a  view  to  benefit  the  institution. 

The  site  fixed  on  for  these  gardens  ofiers  a  capability,  I  believe, 
of  their  being  formed  equal  to  any  yet  in  England ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  best  advice  ought  to  have  been  obtained. 

Knamstrop^  near  Leeds,  Nov.  2.  1858. 


Art.  II.  Remarks  on  Mr,  BiUingion's  Plan  for  ike  Leeds  Zoological 
and  Botanical  Gardens^  in  a  Letter  to  tke  Council.  "By  Joshua 
Major,  Landscape-Gardener. 

"  Gentlemen, 

*^  I  had  the  privilege,  a  few  days  ago,  of  looking  over  the  en- 
graved plan  {/^.  61.)  adopted  by  you  for  laying  out  the  intended 
Leeds  Zoological  and  Botanical  Gardens ;  and,  having  given 
this  design  a  careful  perusal,  I  beg  to  hand  you  my  observations 
respecting  it.  Having  myself  so  long  been  an  advocate  for 
providing  Leeds  with  public  pleasure-gardens,  this  will  be  a 
sufficient  excuse  for  the  liberty  I  have  taken ;  and  the  more  so, 
as  I  consider  the  situation  fixed  on  as  admitting  of  gardens 
being  formed  in  it  superior  to  any  public  garden  yet  seen  in 
England.  Add  to  this,  that  I  consider  the  plan  before  me  as 
very  defective  in  its  arrangements,  and  ill  calculated  to  effect 
the  object  in  view,  and  hence  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  endeavour  to 
point  out  the  errors  which  I  think  it  contains.  I  have  sent  the 
plan  (Jig.  69.)  which  I  left  for  your  inspection  some  time  ago 
(for  laying  out  the  Leeds  Gardens),  as,  perhaps,  by  referring 
to  it,  some  of  my  observations  will  be  better  understood. 

"  I  am,  Gentlemen,  your  obedient  servant, 

"  Knostho7'pe,  Feb.  9.  1838.  Joshua  Major.** 


References  to  fig,  61. 

Mr.  BUlmgtott's  Deaignfor  the  Leedi  Zoological  and  Sotanieal  Gardeni. 

1»  Principal  entrance  from  Leeds.  2,  Orangery,  &c.  8,  4,  Green-houses. 

6,  6,  Conservatories.  7,  Large  ftxintain.  8,  Large  consenratorr  for  palms,  &c. 

9,  10,  Structure  appropriated  to  plants  of  temperate  climates,  with  birds  intermixed,  and  to  be 

enclosed  wltn  moveable  sashes  if  required. 
11, 12,  Conservatories  appropriated  to  tropical  A-uiting  plants. 

13,  Zoological  department  appropriated  to  zoological  specimens. 

14.  Lake  with  island  and  rustic  bridge  15,  Rosary. 

16,  Herbaceous  plants,  arranged  according  to  the  natural  system. 

17,  Lake  with  islands  for  waterfowl,  with  a  fountain  on  the  largest  one. 

18,  Entrance  lodge  Arom  Burley. 

.  Note.  The  plants  forming  the  arboretum  aro  to  be  distributed  according  to  their  genera,  as 
arranged  by  Linnaeus. 
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I  consider  that  the  approach  from  the  Otiey  road  to  the 
gardens  would  produce  a  much  better  effect,  were  it  either 
straight  or  in  one  gentle  curve  than  as  it  at  present  appears  io 


the  plan;  and  the  entrance  lodge,  which  I  think  chaste  and 
pretty,  ought  to  be  so  placed  as  to  be  approached  in  the  most 
direct  manner,  and  so  as  to  be  distinctly  viewed  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  above  road ;  but,  as  it  is  proposed  in  the  plan, 
the  entrance  could  only  be  very  imperfectly  seen  until  near  to 
it ;  and  its  importance  would  become  much  lessened  by  the  in- 
direct and  unmeaning  zigzag  manner  by  which  It  is  approached. 
The  site  for  the  stoves  I  consider  bad,  inasmuch  as  it  does 
not  afford  suiBcient  space  for  the  intended  building,  and  at  the 
same  time  admit  of  plantations  and  lawns  at  each  end,  which  are 
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essential,  not  only  to  make  a  finish  to  the 
bouses  and  conceal  the  boundary  wall;  but 
also  that  suspicion  may  not  arise  as  to 
there  being  a  want  of  extent.  Indeed,  the 
conservatory  on  the  south-weiit  end  of  the 
range,  according  to  the  plan,  is  so  placed 

as  to  leave  not  more  than  three  yards  be-  | 

twist  it  and  the  boundary  wall ;  and,  if  we  I 

allow  the  latter  to  be  9  or  10  feet  high,  | 

it  must  completely  shut  out  the  greater  J 

part  of  the  afternoon  sun  from  the  con-  3 

servatory  nearest  to  it ;  and  it  would  be  | 

miserable  Indeed,  to  have  the  terrace-walk  5 

terminating  against  an  ugly  high  wall,  as  re-  = 

presented  in  the  plan.  In  this  range  the  two  | 

end  conservatories   are   too  insignificant;  ^ 

instead  of  being,  at  least,  8  yards  wide,  1 

according   to  the    scale   they  are  only   S  ^ 

yards  wide  outside,  which  is  less  than  any  9 

moderate-sized  private  green-house.     The  5 

two  stoves  may  be  useful,  but  cannot  pos-  "^ 

sibly  be  ornamental,   with  a  sloping  roof  ^ 

perhaps  20  ft.  or  more  in  length,  and  with  | 

an  elevation  of  only  about  4  ft.,  appearing  \ 

like  fruit  forcing-houses,  much  more  suit-  i, 

able  for  a  kitchen-garden,  than  a  pleasure  or  i 

public  garden.      Had  an  elevation  some-  | 

thing  similar  to  the  plant-houses  in  Shef-  * 

field  Gardens  been  proposed  in  lieu,  they  » 

vould  have  appeared  much  more  charac-  J 

teristic,  and  been  equally  useful.     Indeed,  | 

I   should    recommend    that    none    of   the  \ 

plant-houses  should   have  elevations   less  | 

than   12  ft.,    and  that  the   whole  of  the  | 

houses    have    curvilinear    span    roofs    of  3 

glass.  3 

If  much  sun  is  required  for  the  growth  I 

of  oranges,  which,  undoubtedly,  is  the  case,  I 

I  should  say  the  site  proposed  is  a  very  ^ 
unsuitable  one,  as  the  buildings  in  front 
will  shut  out  the  sun  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  day,  especially  in  the  winter  months 
when  its  whole  power  is  most  wanted;  and, 
indeed,  some  parts  of  the  house  cannot 
possibly'receive  its  benefits  either  in  sum- 
mer or  winter. 
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The  elevation  of  the  large  conservatory  has  rather  aa  im-* 
posing  effect:  but|  when  we  consider  wiiat  it  would  be  when 
erected,  we  find  it  very  defective.  In  the  first  place,  the  site  is 
very  bad,  being  fixed  in  the  highest  and  most  exposed  situation 
in  the  whole  ground,  and  so  as  to  face  a  few  degrees  more  west 
than  south,  a  point  from  which  we  have  the  most  prevalent 
high  winds,  and  this  without  the  least  shelter,  no  provision 
being  made  for  it  in  the  plan*  We  infer  from  the  ground  plan, 
that  the  two  end  conservatories  project  from  the  general  or 
straight  range  of  houses  about  13  yards,  and  the  centre  con- 
servatory about  28  yards.     Now,  these  af^ndages,  with  their 
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8,  Lane  oonBerratoiyfor  palms,  &c. 

9, 10,  Conserratories  appropriated  to  the  plants  of  temperate  climates,  with  birds  intermixed,  and 

and  to  be  enclosea  with  movable  sasnes  if  requirea.* 
11,  12,  Consenratories  appropriated  to  tropical  firuinng  plants. 

lofty  domes,  must  appear  prodigiously  heavy,  and  overbalancing 
what  ought  to  be  the  principal  range,  and  of  which,  they  ought 
only  to  form  parts,  instead  of  which  we  have  here,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  all  parts,  and  no  principal.  Now,  were  the  three  conser- 
vatories placed  in  the  range,  so  as  to  stand  in  advance  on  both 
sides,  in  equal  proportion  to  what  the  dianleter  is  more  in 
breadth  than  the  width  of  the  straight  range,  the-  whole  would 
appear,  I  think,  architectural  and  pleasing. 

In  speaking  of  the  plan  of  these  structures  with  reference  to 
its  utility,  we  find  it  not  less  faulty ;  for,  owing  to  the  centre  and 
two  ends  projecting  out  so  much  (13  and  23  yards),  together 
with  their  great  height,  the  sun's  rays  must  undoubtedly  be 
kept  off  from  the  long  range  of  houses  between  the  domes  the 
greatest  part  of  the  day,  which  is  quite  contrary  to  the  general 
rule  of  obtaining  all  the  sun  possible,  in  order  that  the  plants  in 
the  winter  months  may  receive  its  benefits. 

I  shall  next  point  out  a  few  of  the  principal  defects  in  the 
plan  for  laying  out  the  grounds,  leaving  the  minor  parts  un- 
noticed, for  these  would  be  readier  explained  by  comparing  the 
plan^g.  69.  with  the  one  I  am  now  criticising  (Jig.  61.).    In  the 
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arrangement  of  the  walks,  we  find 
them  too  numerous,  and  all  of  one 
breadth,  each,  apparently,  of  the 
same  importance,  branching  in  dif- 
ferent directions  from  the  entrance, 

and  leaving  it  very  uncertain  to  a  f 

stranger  what  course  to  take.     It  is  S 

of  the  utmost  importance,  that  there  f 

should   be  one   principal   or   main  £ 

walk  leading  through  or  round  the  | 

grounds,  so  as  to  allow  the  visitor  I 

a  general   inspection,  and  a  ready  J 

access  to  the  principal  objects.  From  . 

these  main  walks,  smaller  walks  of  1 

half  their  breadth  should  branch  at  f 

right  angles,    leading    to  different  ^ 

compartments,  or  to  display  different  | 

scenes :  thus  the  visitor  could  not  K 

readily  mistake  his  way;  his  mind  j^ 

would  be  free,  and  at  liberty  to  in-  | 

spect    material    objects,    and    pass  V 

through   the  grounds   in   the    most  ) 

direct   manner,  and   only  turn   on  i 

these     episodical    walks    when    he  2 

wishes  to  view  different  scenes   in  ji 

detail.  [See  Vol.  XL  p.  649.  and 
656.]  The  walks  are  also  defective 
in  not  being  graceful  in  their  curves, 
and  in  there  being  more  than  one 
bend  seen  at  one  time,  which  ought 
by  BO  means  to  be  allowed.  There 
is  a  great  defect,  also,  in  there  being 
no  direct  approach  to  the  large  or 
principal  range  of  plant-houses, 
which  ought  to  be  arranged  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  allow  the  visitor  to 
view  the  whole  to  the  best  advan- 
tage; instead  of  which,  he  is  led  on 

tlie  east  side  of  the  houses,  by  a  circuitous  walk,  to  a  considerable 
distance  past  them,  and  at  length  he  is  brought,  as  it  were  by  design, 
to  view  them  in  the  worst  position  possible,  v'lx.  the  east  wing  and 
back  wall  perspectively,  which  is  barbarous  in  the  extreme ;  and, 
if  he  has  no  wish  to  enter  the  buildings,  but  proceeds  immedi- 
ately to  the  entrance  gates,  the  only  course  provided  for  him  is 
that  lengthened  and  unmeaning  walk,  guided  by  the  zigzag  line 
of  building,  which  is  much  more  calculated  to  offend  and  per- 
plex the  mind,  than  to  affiird  convenience  and  pleasure.     The 
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walk  which  appears  round  the  pond  is   bad,   inasmuch  as  it 
betrays  the  whole  of  its  extent     The  large  pond  in  the  centre 
of  the  garden,  I  think  very  tastefully  varied  in  its  mar^n,  but 
not  sufficiently  long  for  its  breadth.     The  two  bridges  crossing 
it  near  together,  both  seen  from  one  point  of  view,  and  at  the 
same  time  appearing  of  no  other  use  than   to  approach  the 
island,  which  is  too  triSing  in  extent,  can  scarcely  be  in  accord- 
ance with  true  taste.     But  what  I  consider  the  most  unnatural 
of  all  is  the  site  chosen  for  this   pond.       The  hand  of  taste 
could  never  be  so  far  misled,  as  to  direct  that  ponds  and  lakes 
should  be  formed  on  high  ground,  when  at  the  same  time  low  and 
more  appropriate  situations  present  themselves  in  the  landscape. 
In  this  case,  the  spectator,  standing  in  any  position  on  the  high 
ground,  cannot  fail  to  detect  an  error  so  barbarous.     Moreover, 
we  infer  from  the  plan,  that  nearly  the  whole  breadth  of  the  pond 
will  have  to  be  formed  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  well,  in  which 
direction  the  ground  rises  considerably,  consequently  the  exca- 
vation that  will  be  required,    together  with   the   embankment 
necessary  to  form  a  bed  for  the  water,  will  materially  lessen  the 
importance  of  that  beautiful  rising 
ground  now  existing  on  each  side 
of  the  well,  and  destroy  that  va- 
riety of  surface,  which  every  one 
of  true  taste  would  seek  to  pre- 
serve.    Indeed,  it  should  be  the 
artist's  aim,  in  these  grounds,  to  ' 

increase     undulated    surface    as     a™«™.ir £-<«»«  io,^i>™«.rf,. 
much  as  possible. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  planting,  two  very  important  de- 
fects present  themselves.  In  the  first  place,  shelter  has  scarcely 
been  a  consideration,  as  there  are  many  breaks,  and  some  to  a 
considerable  extent,  in  the  boundary  plantation,  without  a  tree; 
there  is  also  a  want  of  shelter  on  the  high  and  bleak  ground 
about  the  plant-houses.  Shelter  in  these  grounds  certainly  is  of 
the  utmost  importance,  not  only  to  afibrd  comfort  to  the  visitors, 
but,  also,  because  tender  plants,  and  many  animals,  require  all 
the  protection  possible  from  the  strong  cutting  winds.     In  the 
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second  place,  little  or  no  attention  has  been  paid  to  planting  out 
the  boundary  wall,  which  ought  to  be  so  screened  as  in  no  case 
whatever  to  be  detected  by  the  visitor.  The  effect  of  grouping 
throughout  the  ground  is  generally  well  managed,  as  far  as  the 
beauty  of  the  plan  goes;  but,  as  the  natural  and  broken  form  of 
these  groups  (which  are  only  imaginary)  could  not  possibly  be  rea- 
lised without  many  years' growth,  and  also  can  only  be  effected  by 
allowing  the  shrubs  and  trees  naturally  to  break  the  lines  of  the 
beds,  or  dug  compartments,  in  which  they  are  first  planted ;  and 
as  the  beds  would  be  generally  under  notice,  and  form  principal 
features  in  the  ground  for  many  years,  some  having  always  to  re- 
tain their  form,  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  the  shape  of 
these  beds,  or  dug  compartments,  should  be  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  graceful  forms  possible ;  therefore  not  one  step  towards  plant- 
ing ought  to  be  taken  until  a  satisfactory  plan  is  given,  showing 
the  form  or  shape  of  every  part  to  be  planted. 

There  appears  to  be  no  specific  arrangement  made  for  the 
arboretum,  more  than  that  it  is  stated  to  be  formed  in  groups 
over  the  ground,  according  to  the  Linnaean  system.  Now,  I 
think  it  impossible,  amongst  such  a  multiplicity  of  walks  and 
scattered  groups  of  trees  and  shrubs,  to  pursue  the  plants  in  re- 
gular order,  without  its  proving  too  intricate  and  perplexing  to 
afford  that  interest  and  pleasure  to  the  spectator  it  would  other- 
wise do,  if  properly  arranged ;  and,  further,  there  would  be  a  dan- 
ger eventually  of  some  of  the  large-growing  trees  becoming  too 
bulky,  and  thus  overshadowing  some  interesting  spot  or  im- 
portant object,  which  object  could  not  be  relieved  without  taking 
down  a  tree  or  trees ;  and,  in  doing  this,  of  course,  such  spe- 
cimens would  afterwards  be  wanting  to  the  arboretum.  The 
arboretum  ought  to  be  looked  to  as  one  grand  feature  in  these 
grounds,  and  the  site  here  offers  an  opportunity  of  one  being 
formed  to  equal,  nay,  I  may  say,  to  surpass,  any  other  public 
arboretum  in  England.  The  course  I  should  take  would  be,  to 
commence  at  one  of  the  entrances  to  the  gardens,  and  range  skirt- 
ing under  the  boundary  wall  screen  all  round  the  garden,  until 
it  meets  the  entrance  from  which  it  started.  This  I  should 
arrange  on  lawn  between  the  boundary  plantation  and  the 
principal  walk,  forming  groups  of  each  family  in  the  gardenesque 
manner,  dividing  them  by  broad  spaces  of  lawn,  and  placing 
all  the  dwarf  shrubs  nearest  the  walk ;  and  thus  the  stranger 
could  not  fail  to  command  a  ready  view  of  every  individual  tree 
and  shrub,  without  the  help  of  a  guide. 

It  is  a  great  omission,  also,  that  there  is  no  arrangement 
made  for  a  general  flower-garden  or  one  for  florist's  flowers,  for 
the  exhibition  of  rare  and  showy  kinds,  as  they  seldom  fail  to 
create  general  attraction.  These  ought  to  form  principal  com- 
partments in  the  pleasure-ground.     The  botanical  arrangements 


Remarks  on  Mr.  BiUingfoiirs  Han  for 


1,  Soull  lod(a  uid  gate  to  keep  the  occDpilloa  toti  priTBle. 
9,  ApproHtai  wftb  areoue  of  treu  uid  tbotpuh  oa  pvb  ilda. 
S,  Principal  eotraoce  tnm  Leedi  snd  Headioglef  road,  wlUi  a  level  pliUbnn  OKlaHd  br  ■  dnrf 

w^onwhleli  are  placed  umi  and  Tuei, 
t,  SulilemilHiu  piaiage  to  Propagaliag  pLii,  ihedi.  and  compoat-ground. 
B,  SculpBiral «  architectural  ornamcDt.  6,  Keeper'i  «)ttage. 

BeintltcuT  tot  bnedlnff  anlmalL 

Yard  Id  Which  proTender-  U  to  Ije  kept  Idr  the  tbtUiiu  aabualB- 

Bipeiin»iii«l  garden  and  ihed  for  walthig  carriam.  10.  Cantor')  house. 

Hauie  for  parroli.  la,  Propiealldg-piH  and  reMrro-groiind. 

Terrace  wilk,  lutrouniled  bj  a  rery  dwarf  nail,  on  »hlcli  nnu  and  vaiM  are  lo  be  plaMd. 

Arcade,  forming  a  paiiags  frmnanenlrBmltr  oftbehHHUlo  tbeotber. 

Orsoge-houie.  17,  Green-home.  19,  Heatta-hoiue.  1^  Falm-houie. 

Gaioellla-hoiue. 

Cal^i  for"  mSf  fancy  tdrdi, 

are  never  considered  to  stnnd  in  place  of  the  flower-garden,  as 
they  are  calculated  to  impart  greater  interest  to  the  botanist, 
than  the  generality  of  visitors. 

As  this  ground  afibrds  every  opportunity  for  the  introduction 
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33,  X-awa.  ittbA  mlUi  bedi  of  Ihs  mint  InUrsMliia  ihrubi  ind  flamn  i  iIid  tftadufl  roM 

apuTptireaa,  Coconeixtai  nilciimhf  Ua.  md  wtw  deUcate-RTOwlDa  itandinl  Bhrubt- 
L'Attj  l«  tuioiu  blcdi,  19,  Uonkar-houH. 

BuT-pil,  to  be  itewed  from  a  wbU  dd  htgb  grrimid  bahWU  8t.  GrotCo- 

ja,  HldiKHiKsof  inter(niinwhlclilfa«fHmUliuuidlti*(TWiadlEBMrillrmiatobeaiq 
^  Wmter  lepo^torr  for  mlnialj. 

94»  BabtBrmwouiptsufailBidiiig  toftndfhHnthBrockAryubdumrklfbiliiCain- 
SII,  Genenl  flawer^Hrdm.  86,  LloDi,  dnn,  and  other  caralTatoiu  nnimnii, 
B?,  HouM  *Bd  CDClDiqte  lOr  nptllM.  )»,  Civ  for  iqulrTeli.  19,  Portibla  a, 
40,  HouHtorowli.                              a.  Fond lud soclcHurB for lUIgiton. 
M,  nocknr,  nter.  indaoclMDra  fbroUsri.            ID,  RilV«bin«it  roon.  M,  Pool 
4B,  Rockcn.aBdenclotuTBfor-nellcuiBwidAtorkL                                46,  SeoC- 
47,  Tmuief.  L«kdlDf  imdftT  public  ftn^HLb  to  propofed  hoTticulCuTnl  i^Ardeas,  Ac- 
48>  Hoiue  ud  enclMun  (Or  ubru  >nd  kugaHKw,  Ix.             19,  Gold  lud  lilTsr  phnui 


to,  Mbmiub,  llbtaiT,  andccDuiiHlee-rooiii.  SI,  Seat.  U,  Tunis  dirret  and  plgeou 

M,  Botantcal  Garden  for  Ibe  natural  arrsngament,  lurrounded  by  a  border  of  SnMt  larietlei  of 

roaes.  &&.  HlvuJet,  lullable  for  aquatic  plants. 

A6)  Structure  for  balf-hard;  shrubs,  crevpeia,  berbacenuA,  and  aquafic  plaoti. 
67,  Rotanlcal  arraoeement  according  to  the  Llnnean  AfAtem,  AuriDunded  by  Americao  planti. 


of  a  rivulet,  I  cannot  but  feel  surprised  that  it  should  have  been 
omitted.  It  will  be  admitted  by  every  one,  that  a  natural  rill, 
at  one  time  rippling  cheerfully  amongst  stones   and  pebbles, 
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occasionally  thrown  into  increased  murmurings  by  passing  over 
groups  of  stones,  pebbles,  &c.,  and  at  other  times  spreading  into 
small  and  silent  lakes,  is  not  only  gratifying  in  itself,  but  affords 
suitable  convenience  for  the  growth  of  aquatic  plants,  which 
necessarUy  require  such  provision  being  made. 

There  is  no  space  assigned  for  experimental  garden,  pro- 
pagating-houses,  reserve-garden,  or  compost-ground.  How  such 
a  neglect  could  have  happened,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive,  as  no 
public,  or  even  private,  gardens  of  any  pretensions  are  ever 
without  such  conveniences.  I  think  it  also  highly  necessary, 
that  there  should  be  conveniences  near  to  the  garden  entrances 
for  waiting  carriages,  but  nothing  of  this  kind  is  shown  in  the 
plan. 

Art.  III.  Design  Jbr  the  Leeds  Zoological  and  Botanical  Gardens, 
presented  to  the  Provisional  Committee  by  Joshua  Major,  Com- 
municated to  the  *'  Gardener's  Magazine '  by  Mr.  Major. 

[The  plan  {Jig.  69.)  described  in  the  following  references, 
is  that  to  which  Mr.  Major  alludes  in  the  preceding  article. 
It  certainly  appears  to  us  to  be  far  preferable  to  the  plan  of 
Mr.  Billington  in  various  respects,  which  are  in  a  great  measure 
independent  of  the  locality ;  such,  for  example,  as  shutting  out 
the  boundary  fence;  extending  the  arboretum  round  the  whole; 
keeping  the  water  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  grounds  ;  having  a 
main  walk  and  subordinate  walks,  &c.  There  are,  however, 
various  other  points  in  Mr.  Major's  letter,  of  which  it  is  im- 
possible to  judge  without  knowing  the  locality.  The  letter 
itself,  taken  as  a  whole,  contains  many  excellent  remarks  of  a 
general  nature,  and  shows  such  a  thorough  practical  knowledge 
of  landscape-gardening,  that  the  publication  of  it  cannot  fail  to 
be  useful,  if  not  to  the  Leeds  Committee,  at  least  to  the  enquir- 
ing young  gardener.3 

(The  plan  and  references  are,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  given  in  the  two 
preceding  pages.) 


Art.  IV.     Historicat  Notice  of  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Padua* 
Communicated  by  Signer  Giuseppe  Manetti,  of  Monza. 

I  SEND  you  the  historical  notices  of  the  Botanic  Garden  of 
the  university  of  Pbdua,  which  I  received  not  long  ago  from 
Signor  Robert  de  Visiani,  Director  of  that  establishment  and 
Professor  of  Botany. 

The  mrden  of  the  university  of  Padua  was  founded  by  a 
decree  of  the  senate  of  the  republic  of  Venice,  bearing  date  30th 
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of  June,  1545,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  the  professors 
and  students  of  medicine  in  the  college,  and  more  particularly^ 
at  the  entreaty  of  Francis  Bonafede,  at  that  period  lecturer  on 
simples,  which  is  equivalent  to  what  is  now  called  Professor  of 
Materia  Medica.  The  reformers  of  the  study  next  rented 
five  squares  and  a  half  of  land  from  the  monks  of  Sta.  Giustina,. 
and,  on  the  5th  of  the  following  July,  a  public  agreement  was 
ratified  with  them.  The  formation  and  planting  of  the  garden 
were  intrusted  to  the  celebrated  Daniel  Barbaro,  native  of 
Aquileja.  The  garden  being  founded,  the  direction  of  it  was 
intrusted  to  Louis  Anguillara,  a  Roman,  with  the  title  of  her- 
balist and  master,  summoned  from  Bologna  by  a  letter  from^ 
the  reformers,  dated  18th  August,  1546  ;  and  this  was  the  first 
curator  of  the  garden  of  Padua,  in  which  charge  he  continued 
till  1551 ;  to  him  succeeded  Peter  Anthony  Michieli  of  Venice* 
Michieli  was  succeeded,  in  1561,  by  Melchior  Guilandino  of 
Kiinigsberg.  He  was  desired  by  a  letter  from  the  reformers  of 
the  study  to  read,  expound,  and  demonstrate,  the  herbs  in  the 
said  garden  to  those  scholars  who  went  to  see  them,  and  therefore^ 
from  this  period  (20th  February,  1568),  we  may  consider  the 
chair  of  botany  to  be  instituted,  which  was  called  Demonstration 
ofHerbSf  to  distinguish  it  from  the  materia  medica,  which  was 
called  Lectures  on  Herbs.  To  Guilandino  succeeded,  both  in 
the  garden  and  in  the  chair,  James  Cortuso  of  Padua,  in  1590. 
After  him  the  celebrated  Prospero  Alpino  of  Marostica,  in  1603. 
To  Alpino  succeeded  John  Prevozio  of  Basilea,  in  1616;  then 
John  Rodio  of  Denmark,  in  16S1 ;  then  Alpino  Alpini,  son  of 
Prospero,  in  1633 ;  John  Veslingio  of  Minden,  in  1635 ;  George 
della  Torre  of  Padua,  in  1649;  James  Pighi  of  Verona,  in 
1681;  Felix  Viali  of  Padua,  in  1687;  the  illustrious  Julius 
Pontedera  of  Lonigo,  in  1719;  John  Marsili  of  Venice,  in  1759; 
Joseph  Anthony  Bonato  of  Padua,  in  1794,  who  vacated  the  chair 
in  1835;  to  which  oi&ce  the  above-named  Signor  Robert  de  Vi- 
siani  was  nominated  in  1837*  In  many  of  these  professors  the  teach- 
ing of  botany  and  that  of  the  materia  medica  were  united  in  the 
same  person,  viz.,  in  Melchior  Guilandino,  Prospero  Alpino, 
Alpino  Alpini,  John  Veslingio,  and  George  della  Torre.  The 
study  of  botany  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  republic,  it  being 
every  year  at  considerable  expense  in  sending  intelligent  persons 
to  its  islands  in  the  Levant,  Egypt,  and  even  to  India,  to  collect 
plants  to  enrich  this  garden.  Under  the  Austrian  government  it 
has  been  increased  by  fine  hot-houses,  and  with  three  movable  con- 
servatories, that  is  glass  structures  which  are  removed  in  spring. 

The  garden  is  situated  between  the  two  basilicse  of  St.  An* 
tonio  and  of  Sta.  Giustina,  a  few  paces  distant  from  the  large 
square  of  statues,  called  Prato  della  Voile, 

It  is  surrounded  on  the  north  and  west  by  a  branch  of  the  river 
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Brenta.  It  occupies  an  area  of  20,664*37  sauare  metrL  The 
central  part  is  enclosed  and  surrounded  by  a  waU  surmounted  by  s 
cornice,  on  which  there  is  an  el^;ant  stone  balustrade.  This  part 
is  divided  into  many  regular  compartments  edged  with  stone,  and 
protected  by  iron  rails.  The  area  of  these  compartments  is 
also  subdivided  into  beds,  divided  from  each  other  by  means  of 
borders  of  violets.  Each  bed  contains  only  one  species  o£ 
plants,  which  by  this  means  are  more  easily  taken  care  of  and 
cultivated.  One  of  the  four  large  compartments  is  allotted  to 
the  growth  of  medicinal  plants  which  can  grow  in  the  open 
air,  and  which  serve  for  the  instruction  of  the  pupils  in  medi* 
cine.  Four  large  walks  intersect  the  part  just  described,  in  the 
form  of  a  cross ;  at  the  end  of  each  there  is  an  entrance  gate, 
furnished  with  colossal  pilasters,  ornamented  at  top  by  an 
Etruscan  vase  of  stone,  containing  the  figure  of  a  plant  (gene- 
rally an  agave)  of  iron  painted  green,  and  closed  by  massive 
and  elegant  iron  rails  with  bronze  ornaments.  Twelve  foun- 
tains play  in  this  enclosure.  Besides  these^  there  are  also  two 
large  reservoirs  for  aquatic  plants. 

Southward  lies  the  grove,  or  arboretum,  of  the  garden,  which, 
although  almost  destroyed  by  the  memorable  hail  in  1834,  has 
still  some  trees  remaining,  which,  by  their  girt  and  height, 
attest  the  antiquity  of  this  establishment  For  example,  a  Pla- 
tanus  orientalis  21*78  metri  (a  metro  is  39*3  in.)  in  height,  and 
2*25  metri  in  diameter,  which,  according  to  tradition,  is  coeval 
with  the  foundation  of  the  garden,  that  is,  almost  three  cen- 
turies ago.  A  tulip  tree  (Liriodendron  Tulipifera)  28*8  m. 
high,  and  87  m.  in  diam.  An  Aildtitus  glandul6sa  29*88  m. 
high,  and  0*65  m.  in  diam.  A  t/iiglans  nigra  32*15  m.  high,  and 
1  m.  in  diam.  A  ^bumum  pyrifblium  10*38  m.  high,  and 
0'29  m.  in  diam.  A  Pinus  Cedrus  (C^drus  Libani)  16*75  m.  high, 
and  0*42  m.  in  diam.  A  Qu6rcus  coccifera  8*8  m.  high,  and 
0*36  m.  in  diam.  A  Salisbuna  adiantifolia  i  [male]  5*5  m. 
high,  and  0*47  m.  in  diam.  A  ^Salix  annularis  7*9  m.  high,  and 
0*2  m.  in  diam.  An  ^^cer  PseMo-Platanus  25*4  m.  high,  and 
0*57  m.  in  diam.  A  Qn^rcus  i^lex  16*3  m«  high,  and  0*46  m.  in 
diam.  A  Jllelia  Azidarach  18*4  m.  hiffh,  and  0*6  m.  in  diam. 
A  Gleditschia  triac&nthos  27*2  m.  high,  and  0*75  m.  in  diam.^ 
A  Cirpinus  ^etulus  28*2  m.  high,  and  0*75  m.  in  diam.  A 
C&rpinus  orientMis  18*15  m.  high,  and  0*22  m.  in  diam.  A 
Fitex  ^^gnus  cistus  6*45  m.  high,  and  0*25  m.  in  diam.  A  PlcU 
tanus  occidentalis  20*8  m.  high,  and  0*95  m.  in  diam.  A  P6*- 
pulus  diba  25*8  m.  high,  and  1  m.  in  diam.  A  Sty  rax  officinale 
4*6  m.  high,  and  0*28  m.  in  diam. 

To  the  north  of  the  central  part,  already  described,  are  situ* 
ated  the  ample  magazines,  sheds,  reserve-ground,  &c.,  of  the 
garden^  die  conservatories,  and  the  hot«houses.     The  latter 
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buildings  are  scientifically  constructed,  and  command  a  fine 
view.  The  range  is  55  m.  [180  ft],  long,  and  is  divided  into 
seven  houses,  the  largest  of  which  is  in  the  centre,  and  serves 
as  a  stove :  at  the  right  and  left  of  this  are  two  houses,  which  are 
not  heated ;  that  on  the  right  contains  a  stage  for  plants  ;  the  other, 
on  the  left,  is  beautifully  arranged  for  the  reception  of  seeds 
and  fruit.  After  the  first  of  these  houses,  there  is  a  warm 
green-house>  or  dry  stove,  to  which  succeeds  a  house  of  equal 
size,  which  contains  the  green-house  plants.  Next  to  the  seed- 
room  a  hot-house  (serra)  runs  to  the  left,  in  which  the  plants 
are  not  in  pots,  but  planted  in  the  borders,  and  the  heat 
circulates  under  the  borders.  This  hot-house  contains  beau* 
tiful  specimens  of  banana  (Musa  paradislaca),  some  of  which 
flower  and  ripen  their  fruit  almost  every  year;  and  a  iacus 
stipulata,  the  infinite  ramifications  of  which  have  covered  the 
entire  walls  of  the  house  with  their  beautiful  verdure.  After 
this  comes  another  house,  similar  to  the  former,  where  green-» 
house  plants  are  kept,  and  principally  those  from  New  Hcdland. 
The  hot-house  (caldario),  and  the  two  temperate  houses  (tepi^ 
darii)  are  warmed  by  fire  heat. 

This  garden  is  celebrated  for  a  rich  collection  of  succulent 
plants,  which,  thanks  to  the  assiduity  of  the  present  director,  is 
continually  on  the  increase.  In  the  central  part  we  behold  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  the  tree  variety  of  ChamaeVops  humilis^ 
of  the  height  of  5*50  m.,  which  is  covered,  however,  in  winter ; 
and  two  beautiful  specimens  of  Magnolm  grandifiora  in  the 
open  air,  the  highest  of  which  is  15*24  m.  high  and  0*4*6  m.  in 
diam.,  the  other  is  14*48  m.  high  and  0*51  m.  in  diam.,  which 
are  covered  every  year  with  numerous  flowers. 

To  the  west  are  situated  two  houses,  a  smaller  one,  which  is 
occupied  by  the  two  gardeners  of  the  establishment,,  and  a 
larger  house,  which  is  the  dwelling  of  the  director  and 
professor  of  botany,  and  in  which  the  herbarium  of  the  garden 
is  kept.  It  contains  more  than  6000  species  (the  herbarium  be- 
longing to  the  present  professor  is  much  richer),  a  collection  of 
fungi  in  wax,  one  of  exotic  fruits,  and  a  library,  chiefly  botanical, 
of  more  than  5000  volumes,  left  for  the  use  of  his  successors 
by  the  praiseworthy  Professor  Bonato. 

The  garden  of  Padua,  from  the  elegance  of  its  arrangements^ 
the  number  and  size  of  its  buildings^  and  the  goodness  of  its  soil, 
from  the  copious  supply  of  water  which  is  diffused  throughout  by 
the  application  of  a  hydraulic  machine,  which  is  opposite  the 
entrance  gate;  from  its  position  between  two  splendid  edifices; 
and  from  the  superior  construction  of  its  hot-houses,  is  in  no  de- 
gree inferior  to  the  botanical  gardens  of  any  other  university,  as  it 
is  superior  to  them  in  antiquity ;  tliat  of  Pisa,  which  some  assert 
to  be  anterior,  being  founded  after  this,  as  Mathioli  salisfac- 
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torily  proves,  in  the  preface  to  his  Commenfaries ;  an  author 
who  was  contemporary  with  the  foundation  of  both  gardens,  and 
worthy  of  belief. 

Monzoy  near  Milanf  February  21.  1839. 


Art.  V.  Results  of  certain  Experiments  in  Ki/anising  different  Species 
of  Wood  for  being  used  as  Garden  Tallies  ;  mth  Remarks  on  the 
Effect  of  Ki/anising  Hop- Poles*    By  W.  Masters,  F.H.S.,  &c. 

At  our  last  interview  we  had  som'e  conversation  on  the  effi* 
cacy  of  Kyan's  patent  for  the  preservation  of  wood.  On  that 
occasion  I  promised  a  more  detailed  account  of  my  experiments, 
which  I  now  proceed  to  give. 

About  four  years  ago,  I  had  portions  of  oak  timber  sent  me, 
that  had  been  placed  in  what  is  called  the  Fungus  Pit,  at 
Sheerness.  They  were  represented  as  portions  of  the  selfsame 
tree,  that,  at  the  same  time,  had  been  placed  in  the  pit,  which 
was  air-tight,  and  in  which  was  other  timber  in  a  decaying  state 
from  the  effect  of  what  is  commonly  called  dry  rot.  The 
difference  between  the  two  pieces  sent  was  remarkable  ;  the  one 
literally  dropping  to  pieces,  and  showing  the  concentric  plates 
almost  without  the  longitudinal  fibre,  and  the  other  ^  firm, 
compact,  and  preserving  its  sharp  edges,  as  though  it  were 
but  recently  cut  from  the  tree.  It  is  needless  to  say  the  one 
piece  had  been  subjected  to  the  patent  process,  and  the  other 
had  not 

Upon  the  fact  becoming  generally  known,  the  most  extrava* 
gant  results  were  anticipated ;  our  large  landed  proprietors  began 
to  fear  that,  so  soon  as  timber  generally  was  subjected  to  the 
Kyanising  principle,  as  there  would  be  no  more  decay,  the 
greater  part  of  the  wood  grown  would  become  of  no  other  value 
than  for  fuel ;  whilst  the  carpenter  plainly  saw  the  en$;l  of  his 
industrious  earning,  if,  when  a  fenced  gate  or  a  house  were  once 
formed  no  after  repair  would  be  necessary.  Nor  was  this  all ; 
it  soon  became  confidently  asserted  that  the  least  valuable  of 
wood,  such  as  that  produced  from  poplar,  willow,  sycamore, 
elms,  and  other  quick-growing  trees,  after  being  saturated  with 
the  chemical  liquid,  would  become  in  all  respects  equal  to  heart 
oak. 

*  In  our  district  the  hop-growers  seized  the  idea,  and  fondly 
imagined  that  they  had  found  what  had  years  ago  been  promised 
by  Cobbett,  "  everlasting  hop-poles.  Under  this  impression, 
thousands  of  poles  of  beech,  birch,  and  other  soft  woods  were 
placed  in  Kyan's  tanks  in  Canterbury,  mingled  indiscriminately 
with  those  of  ash  and  chestnut.     In  order  the  more  perfectly  to 
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ascertain  its  e£Pects,  I  caused  to  be  cut  down  from  the  nursery 
specimens  of  all  the  British  and  foreign  trees  that  I  could  spare, 
and  having  had  them  shaped  into  number-sticks,  sent  them  to  the 
tank  that  was  to  confer  upon  them  equal  durability.  With  these 
sticks  freshly  cut  down,  and  with  the  sap  in  them,  I  sent  others 
that  had  been  shaped  a  year  or  two  before,  and  had  become  well 
seasoned.  Soon  after  they  were  returned  to  me  I  applied  them 
to  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  originally  intended,  and 
now,  at  the  lapse  of  between  two  and  three  years,  I  proceed  to 
give  you  the  result. 

On  no  one  specimen  of  those  that  were  cut  down  green  and 
immediately  immersed  has  fungus  of  any  kind  appeared,  be  the 
wood  hard  or  soft,  British  or  foreign ;  but  on  some  of  those 
that  had  been  previously  seasoned,  small  quantities  now  and 
then  appear,  thus  proving  to  a  demonstration,  that,  for  complete 
success,  it  is  essential  that  the  active  vital  principle  of  the  wood 
should  not  bcv  obliterated. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  durability.     In  the  eager- 
ness of  first  discovery,  the  advocates  of  the  process  entirely 
overlooked  the  fact,  that  wood  was  injured  or  destroj^ed  by  other 
agents  than  by  dry-rot^  and  hence  a  great  disappointment  has 
ensued  among  the  hop  planters,  because,  during  the  tempestuous 
weather  of  the  past  autumn,  when  the  poles  were  supporting  the 
greatest  weight,  those  Kyanised  would  not  resist  the  wind  bet- 
ter than  those  that  had  not  been  submerged  in  the  solution.  The 
truth  is  this,  the  preparation  can  only  preserve  such  fibres  as  it 
has  to  act  upon.     When  applied  to  woods  that  have  inherently 
no  strength,  on  account  of  the  want  of  interlacing  of  the  con* 
centric   and  longitudinal  fibres,   it  would  be  unreasonable   to 
suppose  that,  by  preserving  from  decay,  it  could  give  texture  and 
resistance  equal  to  those  kinds  of  wood  where  toughness  and 
durability  are  naturally  obtained  by  the  arrangement  of  fibre.    It 
follows,  then,  that  at  least  one  of  the  evils  may  effectually  be 
prevented  to  which  all  hop  growers  are  subject,  namely,  by 
choosing  their  poles  of  proper  woods,  and  by  sending  them, 
while  in  a  green  state,  to  the  tank,  they  will  prevent  the  necessity 
for  sharpening  at  each  successive  year  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  at  pre- 
sent judge,  if  a  good  pole  would,  in  the  ordinary  course,  last  three 
or  four  years,  its  duration  will,  in  all  likelihood,  be  extended  to 
double  that  period ;  but  where  the  material  is  bad,  although  the 
pole  is  not  destroyed  by  its  parasite,  it  is  equally  subject  to  the 
accident  of  wind. 

Exotic  Nursery^  St.  Peter's,  Canterbury, 
March  20.  1839. 
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Art.  VI.  Remarks  on  the  Gardens  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  of 
London^  Inner  Circle^  Regents  Park,  By  the  Conductor.  (See 
Vol.  XIV.  p.  530. 559.) 

The   following  letter  appeared  in  the  Times  Newspaper  of 
May  10.  1839:  — 

Sir,  I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  on  the  subject  of 
the  prospectuses  and  engraved  plans  issued  by  the  "Royal 
Botanic  Society/'  and  the  works  now  going  on  in  laying  out 
the  gardens  of  that  Society  in  the  Inner  Circle,  Regent's  Park. 
I  should  have  done  this  long  ago,  but  I  had  not,  till  yesterday, 
an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  site  of  the  intended  garden,  nor 
was  I  aware,  till  I  was  on  the  grounds,  that  a  second  plan  for  its 
arrangement  had  been  engraved  and  circulated.  The  circum- 
stance of  this  second  plan  being  very  different  from  the  first, 
and  the  glaring  faults  which  I  see  in  both,  have  occasioned  me 
to  trouble  you  with  this  letter,  in  the  hope  that  your  publication 
of  it  may  induce  the  Botanic  Society  to  reconsider  their  plan 
and  prospectus  before  proceeding  any  further  in  laying  out  their 
jgrounds.  This  I  am  most  anxious  that  the  Society  should  do, 
being  decidedly  of  opinion  that  if  either  of  the  engraved  plans 
be  carried  into  execution,  the  garden  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society  will  be  a  disgrace  to  the  taste  of  the  country,  and  al- 
together discreditable  to  the  noblemen,  ladies,  and  gentlemen, 
whose  names  appear  on  the  prospectus,  as  vice-patronesses,  vice^ 
presidents,  vice-patrons,  members,  and  proposed  fellows.  Any 
one  may  receive  the  prospectus  and  last  engraved  plan,  simply 
.by  asking  for  them  at  the  Society's  offices  in  Pall-Mali,  and  in 
the  Inner  Circle,  Regent's  Park ;  and  at  the  latter  place  he  may 
also  see  the  operations  going  forward  on  the  grounds.  When 
both  have  been  examined  by  any  person  at  all  conversant  with 
the  subject  of  laying  out  grounds,  he  will,  I  think,  be  astonished 
at  the  circumstance  of  so  much  ignorance  and  presumption  as 
the  plans,  the  prospectus,  and  the  operations  evince,  being 
backed  by  so  many  of  the  names  of  our  first  nobility  and  gentry, 
many  of  whom  are  well  known  to  be  persons  of  refined  taste  in 
landscape-gardening.  As  it  is  quite  evident  that  these  persons 
must  be  perfectly  unaware  of  the  absurdities  which  are  being 
committed  under  the  sanction  of  their  names,  I  consider  it  a 
duty  which  I  owe  to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  public  at  large,  to 
entreat  them  to  reconsider  the  subject  of  the  Institution  which 
they  are  patronising. 

Having  referred  to  the  engraved  plan  and  the  prospectus, 
which  every  one  who  wishes  it,  may  readily  procure,  it  will  be 
unnecessary  to  go  much  into  detail.  The  prospectus  states  that 
the  Botanic  Society  is  to  be  an  institution  with  extensive  botanic 
gardens,  library,  museum,  studio,  hot-houses,  conservatories,  &c. ; 
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and  though  the  Inner  Circle  appears  to  me  too  much  in  the 
smoke  of  London  for  the  cuhivation  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
plants  which  are  necessary  to  form  a  tolerably  complete  botanic 
garden,  and  though  the  soil  is  one  of  the  worst  that  could  be 
found  for  this  purpose,  being  a  stiff  clay  on  a  wet  bottom,  yet  I 
consider   the    situation    excellent;   and  I  think  that  an  orna- 
mental botanic  garden  might  be  formed,  which  would  prove  a 
most  agreeable  scene  of  recreation,  and  a  source  of  useful  in- 
struction, to  a  great  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood.    I  say  this  from  a  knowledge  of  what  can  be  done  in 
the  stiffest  clay  soils  by  an  effective  system  of  under  drainage ; 
and  from  the  additional  fact,  somewhat  remarkable,  that  many 
plants  which  require  to  be  grown  under  glass,  and  more  par- 
ticularly tropical  plants  (being  in  an  artificial  climate),  can  be 
grown  almost  as  well  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  London,  and 
other  large  towns,  as  in  the  purest  air  in  the  country.     As  a 
proof  of  this,  I  may  refer  to  the  palms  and  other  tropical  plants, 
and   to  the   camellias,  in   Messrs.  Loddiges's  hot-houses   and 
green-houses,  at  Hackney.     I  do  not  say  that  Cape  or  Aus- 
tralian shrubs,  such  as  heaths,  proteas,  banksias,  &c.,  can  be 
grown  as  well  in  the  Regent's  Park  as  in  Kew  Gardens ;  but  I 
again  refer  to  the  glass  structures  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  to  prove 
that  they  can  be  grown  there  tolerably  well.     With  respect  to 
hardy   trees   and   shrubs,   the   point  as  to  how   far   the  more 
delicate  species  will  thrive  in  the  Inner  Circle  of  the  Regent's 
Park,    may  be   ascertained   in  a  satisfactory  manner    by    ex- 
amining the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges.     This  admirable 
collection  contains  specimens  of  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  in* 
digenous  or  introduced,  that  will  endure  the  open  air  in  Britain. 
Messrs.  Loddiges's  collection  has  been  planted  nearly  20  years ; 
and  hence,  to  ascertain  what  trees  will  bear  the  London  smoke, 
it  will  be  only  necessary  to  look  through  it,  and  to  observe  what 
kinds  are  thriving,  and  what  merely  live  and  look  miserable. 
With  respect  to  herbaceous  plants,  all  the  commoner  kinds, 
and,  perhaps,  many  of  the  more  rare  species,  will  thrive,  or  at 
least  live,  in  the   Regent's  Park;   and  a  number  of  delicate 
alpines  and  European  orchises,  which  would  only  last  a  year  or 
two  there,  could  be  renewed  from  their  native  localities,  or  by 
exchange  or  otherwise,  with  botanic  gardens  in  the  country, 
where  the  air  is  purer. 

I  state  these  particulars,  to  show  what  I  meant  by  saying  that, 
notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  of  the  Inner  Circle,  I  think  it 
might  still  be  made  a  most  delightful  and  instructive  garden. 
I  object  to  both  the  engraved  plans  for  laying  out  the  Inner 
Circle,  as  I  think  that  they  are  not  calculated  to  attain  this  object, 
from  attempting  a  great  deal  more  than  can  be  carried  into 

executioui  so  as  to  have  an  efficient  effect  in  a  space  containing 
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only  18  acres.  There  are  to  be  Italian,  English,  Dutch,  Swiss, 
Oriental,  and  American  gardens,  besides  gardens  attached  to 
the  botanical  museum  and  library,  a  medico-botanic  garden,  a 
rosarium,  arboretum,  and  shrubberies,  mound  with  observatory, 
lawn  surrounde'd  by  foliage  for  busts  of  celebrated  botanists, 
promenade,  lake  for  aquatic  plants,  and  small  islands^  with  many 
other  particulars,  including  statues,  vases,  sundials,  and  other 
works  of  art,  liberally  scattered  over  the  whole  space.  In  short, 
the  plan  contains  all  the  elements  of  a  cockney  garden,  or 
rather  of  several  cockney  gardens  huddled  up  into  one.  The 
consequence  of  attempting  to  get  so  many  kinds  of  gardens 
and  other  scenes  and  objects  into  so  confined  a  space  is,  that 
the  ground  will  be  frittered  down  into  a  multiplicity  of  small 
parts,  round,  square,  or  polygonal,  and  connected  by  winding 
walks,  inosculating  or  crossing  one  another  in  all  directions^ 
giving  the  whole  the  appearance  of  a  collection  of  arbours  for  a 
Parisian  tea  garden ;  such  a  jardin  Anglais  as  we  have  seen  at- 
tached to  a  guingtiette  in  the  environs  of  the  French  capital  a 
few  years  ago.  The  plan  displays  no  leading  feature,  and  the 
hot-houses  are  scattered  up  and  down  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
produce  no  grand  general  effect. 

On  the  ground  I  observed  some  lines  and  forms  staked  out, 
which  I  was  told  were  different  from  either  of  the  plans  pub* 
lished ;  from  this,  and  from  the  manner  in  which  the  draining 
has  been  commenced,  I  conclude  that  the  members  of  the 
Botanic  Society  have  not  yet  finally  fixed  on  their  arrangements, 
and  that  it  is  not  too  late  for  them  to  reconsider  their  pro- 
ceedings. That  they  may  do  this,  and  ultimately  produce  a 
garden  worthy  of  the  situation,  and  of  the  present  state  of  taste 
in,  and  knowledge  of,  gardening,  is  my  sincere  wish ;  and,  as  I 
have  already  said,  is  my  object  in  troubling  you  with  this*  letter*. 

Baymatcr^  May  9.  1839.  * 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  before  forming  either  a  ground 
plan  of  the  garden  scenery,  or  elevations  of  the  difierent 
buildings,  is  to  take  the  levels  of  the  surface  with  perfect  ac- 
curacy, and  to  measure  the  depth  of  the  surface  soil  throughout. 
The  situation  of  the  walks  and  buildings  being  next  fixed  on,  a 
system  of  under  drainage  must  be  devised,  which  will  admit  of 
repairs,  without  disturbing  either  the  walks  or  any  of  the 
buildings.  Estimates  ought  to  be  given  of  the  expense  of 
executing  every  particular  object,  accompanied  with  suggestions 
respecting  what  must  of  necessity  be  carried  into  effect,  and 
what  may  be  deferred,  in  case  there  should  not  be  sufiicient 
funds.  All  the  plans,  details,  and  estimates  being  made,  the 
plans  ought  to  be  lithographed,  and  accompanied  by  a  de- 
scription, and  by  reasons  for  every  thing  proposed.  This 
would  form  a  work  which  ought  to  be  put  in  circulation,  and 
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the  members  of  the  Society,  and  the  public  generally,  and  more 
especially  the  public  press,  ought  to  be  invited  to  send  their 
criticisms  on  it.  After  a  sufficient  period  had  elapsed,  it  would 
then  be  for  the  competent  authorities  to  determine  how  far  the 
plan  was  to  be  carried  into  execution. 


Art.VIL  Lut  of  Coniferous  Trees  in  the  Pinetum  of  Baron  de  Serret, 
at  Beernem,  near  Bruges.    Communicated  by  Baron  de  Serret. 

I  HEREWITH  send  you  a  list  of  my  collection  of  coniferous  and 
resinous  trees  [referred  to  in  the  Arboretum  Britannicum^  vol.  iv. 
p.  2452.],  where,  as  you  will  observe,  the  species  and  varieties 
are  given  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  described  in  the  Arbore^ 
turn  Britannicum. 

The  collection  which  stands  on  my  estate  and  country  resi- 
dence at  Beernem  (a  village  distant  about  two  leagues  to  the 
south  of  Bruges)  was  commenced  in  the  year  1802,  with  the  sole 
object  in  view  at  the  time,  to  provide  the  means  of  ascertaining 
whether  some  at  least  of  the  many  trees  which  botanists  have 
classed  amongst  the  varieties  of  the  Pinus  sylv6stris  do  not,  in 
fact,  afK)rd  such  diffisrences,  either  in  their  habits  or  the  quality 
of  their  timber,  as  to  entitle  them  to  be  ranged  amongst  the 
species.  The  plantation  was,  in  consequence,  limited,  for  the 
first  and  second  years,  to  such  species  and  varieties ;  seeds  or 
plants  being  procured  from  every  quarter  (the  north  of  Europe 
in  particular)  where  they  were  known  to  grow ;  and  these  were 
planted  on  a  spot  of  ground  exclusively  adapted  for  the  pur- 
pose, either  apart  or  in  groups  or  masses,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  plants  obtained.  Without  in  the  least  abandoning 
this  plan  (in  which  I  still  persevere),  I  soon  determined  to  col- 
lect all  the  species  of  the  genus  actually  known  and  obtainable. 
Where  these  were  sufficiently  hardy  to  endure  the  open  ground 
in  our  climate,  they  were  planted  in  sucession  and  on  the  same 
spot  as  the  former,  in  masses  or  groups,  if  the  species  were  not 
a  rare  one,  and  single,  if  for  the  moment  it  happened  to  be  so* 
The  tender  sorts  are  kept  in  pots  or  boxes,  and  removed  to  the 
green-house  during  winter. 

By  the  successive  additions  which  in  this  manner  have  been 
made  to  the.  original  plantation,  it  now  occupies  a  surface  of 
about  seven  English  acres ;  and  many  of  the  exotic  species,  such 
as  the  American  spruces,  larches,  hemlock,  and  balsam  firs ; 
Plnus  Strobus,  Thiiya,  Cupr^ssus  ^huyoides,  &c.,  are  so  far 
acclimatised,  that  they  multiply  to  a  considerable  extent  by  self- 
sowing.  This  circumstance  may,  indeed,  be  partly  attributed 
to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  as  the  same  here  occurs  with  the  Rho- 
dodendron maximum,  JRh*  ponticum,  and  7?h.  punctatum,  the 
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K&lmia  latifolia  and   pumila,  the  Azklea  p6ntica,  the  ilfyrka 
pennsylvanica,  and  a  few  American  deciduous  trees. 

Gastiarlna  eqvdaet^UaL,  Arb.  Brit, 
p.  2060. 


Ephedra,  distachya,  2063. 
nxus  bacciita,  2066. 

fasti^ta,  2066.  yar.  2. 
procumbens,  2067.  var.  3. 
Podoc&rpus  macroph^Uus,  2100. 

eloog^tus,  2101. 
Plnos  syiv^stris,  2153. 

horizontiilisy  2155.  var.  2. 

nibra. 

rigensis,  2157.  var.  5. 

geneF^nsis,  2158.  var.  6. 

uralensis. 

UDcin^ta,  2156.  var.  3. 

pumilio,  2186. 

Miighus,  2187.  var.  4. 

altlssima. 
Banksiana,  2190. 
inops,  2192. 
yan&bilis,  or  mitis,  2195. 
puncens,  2197. 
Larlcio,  3200. 
caram4nica,  2201.  var.  3. 
calabrica,  2201.  yar.  4. 
taurica,  2202.  yar.  7. 
austriaca,  or  nigricans,  2205. 
PallasfV^Tta,  2206. 
pyreniica,  2209. 
resinosa,  2210. 
marftima  m^jor,  2213. 

minor,  2216.  yar.  4. 
Msissonidna,  2218. 
Plnea,  2224. 
halepensis,  223  U 
brutia,  2234. 
TfeMa,  2237. 
rigida,  2239. 
serotina,  2242. 
ponder6sa»  2243. 
SMnidna,  2246« 
Coulteri,  2250. 
longifolia,  2252. 
GerardiaTza,  2254. 
australis,  2255. 
canariensis,  2261. 
sinensis,  2264. 
insignis,  2265. 
pdtula,  2266. 
lAayedna,  2267. 
adunca,  or  califbrnia,  2268. 
nepsJensis     1  supposed  to  belong 
serenagensis  J      to  sp.  Fongifdlia. 
Dnimmondit  (nova  species). 
Cembra,  2274. 

sibirica,  2275.  var.  1. 


Pi.  iStrobus,  2280. 

compressa,  2230.  var.  4. 
montlcola,  2291. 
pygmeeV 
excelsa,  2285. 
il'bies  excelsa,  2293. 

p^ndula,  2294.  var.  4. 
Clanbrasili^na,  2294.  var.  6. 
pygmae%,  2295.  var.  8. 
tenuifolia,  2295.  var.  9. 
gigantea,  "I  Loddiges'sCat. 

NovaeHolldndiaB,  J      1838. 
ilba,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2310. 
nigra,  2312. 
rubra,  2316. 

Morindoy  or  Smithiantf,  2317. 
mexicana  ?  Parmentier's  Cat. 
Douglasft,  Arb.  Brit.  p.  2139. 
canadensis,  2322. 
Plcea  pectinata,  2329. 
Pichta,  2338. 
balsamea,  2339. 
Frasert,  2340« 
nobilis,  2342. 
Webbwinfl,  2344, 
faxifolia,  Loddiges's  Cat. 
Xarix  europae^  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  2350. 
sibirica,  2352.  var.  8. 
dahurica,  2352.  var.  9. 
intermedia,  2352.  var.  10. 
microc^rpa,  2399. 
p^ndula,  2400.  var.  2. 
Cedrus  Libani,  2402. 

Deoddra,  2428. 
Arauckria  imbric^ta,  2432. 
l)rasiliana,  2439. 
excelsa,  2440. 
Cunninghkmti,  2433. 
Cunninghamia  sinensis  \ aAAii 

or  Belis  j  aculifblia     J 
Thuja  occidentalis,  2454. 
orientalis,  2459. 
tatarica,  2459.  var.  3. 
articulata,  2462. 
Warreawa  ? 
^upr^ssus  sempervirens,  2464. 
borizontklis,  2465.  var.  2. 
ihuyoides,2475. 

glauca. 
pendula  var.  lusitdnica,  2477. 
triquetra,  2464. 
torulosa,  2478. 
disticha  (Taxodium),  2481. 
pendula,  2481. 
imbricata. 
Tournef6rtii,  or  thurifera 
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Cup.  capensis^  Loddiges's  Cat.,  1830. 

australis. 

articulata. 

rep4nda. 

occidentklis. 
Jiinlperus  communis,  Arb.Brit.,  p.3489. 

Oxycedrus,  24<94i. 

drupacea,  2494. 

yirgini^nay  2495. 

humilis,  2495.  var.  2. 

Bruges^  March  11.  1839. 


Jn.  bermudi^na,  2498, 
daurica,  2500. 
phoenicea,  2501. 
l^cia,  2502. 
thurifera,  2503. 
excelsa,  2503. 
recurva,  2504. 
chinensis,  2505. 
iSabina,  2499. 

prostrata,  2499.  var.  4. 


Art.  VIII.     Remarks  on  the  Usefulness  of  Birds  in  Agriculture  and 

Gardening,    By  G.  Ord. 

I  HAVE  been  reflecting  much  upon  the  conversation  which  we 
had  together,  a  few  evenings  ago,  on  the  subject  of  the  useful- 
ness of  birds  to  agriculture.  The  fanners  of  Great  Britain,  as 
well  as  those  of  North  America,  are  influenced  by  prejudices 
which  a  little  investigation  of  the  economy  of  nature  would  tend 
to  remove.  The  rook  is  by  many  esteemed  a  noxious  bird ; 
and  yet  his  services,  in  the  grub-destroying  way,  are  beyond 
estimation.  There  is  no  knowing  what  would  be  the  disastrous 
result  of  his  extirpation.  The  common  sparrow  is  a  favourite 
bird  with  me.  Were  I  an  English  farmer,  I  should  encourage 
this  industrious  and  lively  little  fellow  to  take  up  his  abode  with 
me,  under  the  full  persuasion,  that  the  little  grain  he  would 
devour  would  be  more  than  compensated  by  the  thousands  of 
harmful  insects  that  he  would  destroy.  The  sparrows  have 
entire  liberty  at  Walton  Hall,  the  seat  of  our  friend,  Charles 
Waterton,  Esq. ;  but  we  hear  no  complaint  of  their  depreda- 
tions. Even  of  the  choice  fruit  they  take  but  a  little,  and  this 
is  not  begrudged  them  by  their  generous  protector. 

When  residing  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania,  I  made  an 

interesting  experiment.     Being  fond  of  rearing  poultry,  I  had 

a  large  stock   at   seed-time,  between    four    and  five  hundred 

domestic   fowls.     My   wheat    field    was   near    the  house,  and 

my  farmer  maintained  that,  unless  the  fowls  were  locked  up, 

there  would  be  no  crop.     Not  being  disposed  to  imprison  my 

favourites,   I  gave  orders  to  sow  a  piece  of  ground  alongside 

the  barn,  about  half  an  acre,  with  wheat,  for  the  sole  use  of  the 

poultry.     I  must  confess  that  I  did  not  suppose  many  grains 

would  have  the  liberty  of  vegetating,  so  thorough  a  scratching 

did  the  place  undergo.     However,  the  wheat  began  to  spring, 

and  gave  indications  of  a  crop.     When  the  grain  was  ripe,  my 

farmer  said  he  thought  it  was  worth  cutting,  as  it  appeared  to 

have  received  but  little  injury  from  the  fowls.     In  short,  the 

damage  done  by  the  fowls  did  not,  in  our  estimation,  amount  to 
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two  bushels  of  wheat,  whilst  we  had  the  benefit  of  the  produce 
of  the  poultry  in  eggs  and  chickens,  of  far  greater  value  than 
what  they  destroyed  in  the  way  of  grain ;  to  say  nothing  of 
their  invaluable  services  in  the  insect-destroying  way.      My 
farmer  was  greatly  astonished ;  and  confessed  that  the  kenSi  as 
he  called  them,  were  not  so  destructive  as  he  had  always  ima- 
gined they  were.     I  must  observe  that  it  was  my  practice  to 
feed  regularly  my  poultry ;  under  the  persuasion  that  a  good 
meal  was  quite  as  beneficial  to  the  fowls  as  to  myself.     Let  all 
those  who  attend  to  rural  economy  pay  attention  to  this  matter, 
and  they  will  find  their  interest  in  it. 

In  my  late  journey  into  Holland,  I  had  the  gratification  of 
observing  the  good  feeling  of  the  Dutch,  with  respect  to  the 
feathered  creation.  Their  fondness  of  the  stork  is  well  known; 
but  they  also  protect  the  rook,  the  jackdaw,  the  wood  pigeon, 
&c.  In  Rotterdam  I  lodged  in  a  hotel,  situated  on  the  quay  of  the 
Meuse,  called  the  Boompjes.  This  quay  is  ornamented  with  a  row 
of  venerable  trees,  which  are  inhabited  by  jackdaws,  ringdoves, 
starlings,  and  sparrows ;  all  living  in  friendship,  building  their 
nests  and  rearing  their  young,  in  perfect  security.  A  stranger, 
unaccustomed  to  such  a  spectacle  in  a  busy  commercial  city, 
would  be  surprised,  as  I  certainly  was,  on  being  awaked,  at 
early  dawn,  with  the  cawing  of  the  daws,  the  chattering  of  the 
starlings,  and  the  cooing  of  the  doves,  in  a  place  where  no 
sounds  would  be  expected  but  those  which  are  the  concomitants 
of  a  maritime  port.  Whilst  sitting  in  my  window,  to  enjoy  the 
morning  air,  the  ringdoves  would  alight  within  a  few  feet  of 
me,  without  manifesting  the  least  alarm ;  thereby  affording  me 
an  opportunity  of  admiring  the  graceful  form,  and  glossy  pla- 
mage,  of  this  beautiful  bird.  I  really  envied  the  Dutch  their 
happiness  in  this  particular, 

London^  May  10.  1839. 


Art.  IX.     Note  on  the  Jalap  Plant  of  Commerce.    By  D.  Beaton. 

At  the  last  November  meeting  of  the  Botanical  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  Dr.  Graham  stated  that  Ipomoe^a  p6rga  is  now 
believed  to  be  the  plant  which  produces  the  true  jalap  of  com- 
merce. That  he  received  a  tuber  of  it  from  Dr.  Christison, 
which  flowered  freely  in  a  stove,  and  proved  to  be  quite  distinct 
from  the  Ipomoe^a  hitherto  in  cultivation  in  our  stoves  as  the 
jalap  plant.  In  the  Annals  of  Natural  History  for  this  month, 
in  which  I  read  a  notice  of  the  above  meeting,  the  authority  for 
the  specific  name  purga  is  not  stated,  and  I  cannot  find  it  in  any 
work  to  which  I  have  access.  The  true  Ipomoe^a,  or  Conv&l- 
vulus  Jalhpa^  was  cultivated  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Garden 
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in  Miller's  time*  After  his  death,  the  plant  was  lost  to  that 
garden,  and  to  the  collections  of  this  country.  Sometime  after- 
vrards  Ipomoe^a  macrorhiza  usurped  the  place  of  the  jalap  plant 
in  our  stoves.  Curious  collectors  latterly  had  each  his  jalap 
plant  in  his  stove.  At  HafBeld,  we  had  our  jalap  plant,  but  not 
Ipomoe^'a  macrorhiza. 

My  present  esteemed  employer  received  a  few  tubers  last  year 
from  his  Mexican  collector :  they  were  from  Xalapa ;  and  from 
the  appearance  of  their  foliage,  when  they  began  to  grow,  I  took 
them  to  be  a  species  of  Dioscor^a  (the  venation  of  the  leaves  in 
that  genus  being  no  index  to  its  botanical  affinity),  and  paid 
little  attention  to  them.  One  I  kept  all  the  season  in  the  Cacti 
house  where  it  flourished  well,  and  seemed  quite  at  home,  but 
did  not  flower ;  another  I  planted  in  the  open  garden,  against  a 
rhododendron  bush,  a  good  plan  for  all  duplicate  novelties  from 
such  a  country  as  Mexico,  from  which  both  hardy  and  tender 
species  have  been  received.  This  latter  plant  showed  a  con- 
siderable number  of  flower  buds  in  September,  in  twos  and  threes 
on  short  peduncles  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  Only  one  of  these, 
however,  expanded,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season ;  and  it 
had  a  long  narrow  tube,  and  a  spreading  medium-sized  limb  of 
a  delicate  violet  colour;  and  the  plant  altogether  appeared  a 
graceful  climber.  You  may  guess  my  surprise  on  sending  this 
flower  to  one  of  the  first  botanists  of  the  age,  to  be  told  that  it 
was  the  plant  which  produced  the  true  jalap  of  commerce.  Con- 
volvulus Jaldpa.  I  think  from  this  statement  we  may  safely 
infer  that  the  true  jalap  plant  will  flower  better  in  a  cool  house 
than  in  the  stove.  I  expect  our  plant  will  flower  well  out  of 
doors  this  season,  being  preparing  it  now  for  that  purpose.  It 
was  received  last  year  in  May,  and,  of  course,  lost  much  time  of 
the  growing  season.  If  this  is  different  from  the  Edinburgh  I. 
purga,  I  shall  be  glad  to  send  a  dried  specimen  of  it  to  the  Bo- 
tanical Society  there;  but  I  shall  learn  this  "time  enough" 
from  Mr.  M'Nab,  who,  I  am  happy  to  see,  is  one  of  the  coun- 
cillors of  that  Society. 

Kingsbury  J  Apil  6.  1839. 


Art.  X.    Some  Remarks  on  Brazilian  Esculents  and  Fruits* 

By  Dr.  John  Lhotsky. 

Although  the  objects,  to  which  the  following  paper  relates  are  mostly 
known,  as  far  as  their  botanical  description  is  concerned,  their  economical, 
horticultural,  and  similar  relations  have  been  hitherto  but  little  broached. 
Besides,  every  thing  connected  with  practically  useful  plants,  is  so  far  important, 
as  no  one  can  say  whether  any,  less  known  or  not  properly  appreciated  at  the 
present  moment,  may  not  become  hereafter  of  a  paramount  importance.  The 
most  useful  esculent  substance  of  the  Brazils,  is  the  Farinhay  the  fecula  or 
farina  produced  from  the  roots  of  Jdtropha  Mdnihot  L.,  Jampha  Mdrdhot 
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Kunth.  or  this,  three  varieties  are  grown :  the  Mandiocca  preta,  branca,  and 
the  Impin.  *  The  first  is  the  most  common,  and  has  a  thick  substantial  root^at 
times  quite  conical,  attaining  a  weight  of  from  8  lb*  to  10  lb.,  browD  externally, 
and  the  epidermis  of  which  consists  of  small  scales;  internally  it  is  white,  and  the 
whole  root,  on  being  wounded,  yields  a  milky  juice.  The  stem  also  is  bigger 
and  darker,  than  in  the  two  other  varieties;  The  root  of  the  Mandiocca  branca 
does  not  attain  so  laree  a  size,  and  it  is  more  elongated,  and  externally  paler 
than  that  of  the  preceding  kind.  The  cultivation  of  all  varieties  of  Jatropha, 
is  attended  in  Brazil  witn  very  little  trouble.  The  stem  is  entirely  covered 
with  knots  (the  remnants  of  the  old  leaves^ ;  which,  even  afler  having  been  a  long 
time  out  of  the  ground,  remain  in  a  fresh  and  v^etative  state,  as  I  had 
some  in  my  house,  which,  after  they  had  been  there  for  six  weeks,  without 
any  attention  being  paid  to  them,  vegetated  vigorously.  The  way  of  growing 
the  Mandiocca  is,  therefore,  simply  to  cut  pieces  of  the  stem,  from  4  in.  to  6  in. 
long,  and  to  plant  them  at  any  season  of  the  year.  They  like  a  dry  and  loamy 
soil,  and  yield  without  farther  trouble,  in  three  or  four  months  eatable,  and  in 
ten  or  twelve  full-grown,  roots ;  yet  the^  remain  for  five  years  in  the  ground 
without  injury.  The  roots  of  the  Mandiocca  preta  are  grated  in  small  pieces 
by  a  machine  turned  with  a  wheel,  the  pieces  are  then  freed  fi^om  their 
poisonous  juice  by  compression,  and  afterwards  dried,  an  operation  which  has 
been  already  described  in  Piso's  Historia  I^aiuralis,  who  wrote  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Nearly  in  the  same  way,  the  Mandiocca  branca  is  prepared. 
The  roots  of  the  Impin  finally  are  boiled  or  roasted,  and  do  not  require  much 
cooking;  their  flavour  is  between  that  of  the  celery  and  the  potato.  The  varieties 
of  J&tropha  attain  generally  the  height  of  from  5  ft.  to  7  ft.,  being  the  most 
important  produce  of  every  Brazilian  farm.  The  farinha  resembles  grits,  and 
may  be  eaten  raw,  but  more  generally  it  is  scalded  with  hot  water  or  broth, 
and  forms  then,  under  the  denomination  of  Pirao  or  Angu,  a  dish,  the  more 
extensive  introduction  of  which  into  Europe,  and  far  more  on  board  ships, 
would  be  highly  commendable.  In  this  state  it  is  partly  jelly-like,  and  more 
delicate  than  either  grits  or  rice,  and  therefore  well  adapted  to  serve  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  fresh  bread,  in  which  capacity  it  is  used  in  the  Brazils. 

The  next  important  tropical  esculent  is  the  Inghame  (the  common  yam), 
the  tubers  of  bioscorea  sativa,  which  acquire  a  weight  from  1  lb.  to  3  lb. 
There  are  two  varieties,  the  Inghame  da  terra  and  I.  da  agua.  The  tubers  are 
more  or  less  cylindrical,  and  of  a  darkish  brown  colour.  These  plants  are 
propagated  in  the  same  manner  as  our  potatoes,  viz.  the  root  is  cut  m  circular 
pieces,  and  planted  in  rather  a  light  and  damp  soil.  They  are  served  up  either 
boiled  or  mashed,  and  their  flavour  is  between  that  of  a  potato  and  a 
parsnep.  The  batatas  (  Conv6i vulus  Batatas')  are  tubers,  much  resembling  a  small 
kidney  potato  with  a  thin  red  epidermis.  Their  flavour  is  indifferent,  and  they 
become,  after  being  boiled,  a  soft  sweetish  mass,  not  unlike  that  formed  by  the 
Jerusalem  artichoke.  Another  esculent  is  the  Cbiavo,  the  unripe  capsules  of 
hibiscus  esculentus.  When  about  2  or  3  inches  long,  these  capsules  are  boiled 
with  meat,  and  form  a  rather  tasteless,  but  nutritious  food.  Interesting  also 
are  the  Mandubi  beans  or  Brazilian  earth  nuts  (i^'rachis  hypogse^a),  which  grow 
under  the  ground,  and  are  of  a  reddish  colour,  like  kidneybeans.  They  yield, 
when  pressed,  a  great  deal  of  oil. 

A  most  important,  although  not  indigenous,  sort  of  esculent  in  the  Brazils 
are  kidneybeans,  especially  a  small  black  variety.  The  ripe  seeds  of  these, 
boiled  with  salted  or  dried  meat  until  they  are  nearly  broken  to  pieces,  are 
the  common  food  of  the  negroes  and  of  the  poorer  classes.  For  spice, 
several  kinds  of  pimenta  (Capsicum)  are  cultivated ;  the  small  fruits  of  which 
are  squeezed  and  scalded  with  a  little  broth,  and  used  in  that  way,  with  either 


*  Martius  mentions  only  the  mandiocca  and  aypim  roots.    (See  Reise,  ^c^ 
vol.  i.  p.  1 18.) 
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fish  or  flesh ;  or  they  are  mixed  and  boiled  with  the  food,  and  considered  very 
wholesome. 

Every  traveller,  on  leaving  Europe,  is  very  anxious  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  tropical  fruits,  as,  with  the  exception  of  their  botanical  definition, 
they  have  not  been  much  noticed.  But  to  European  palates  and  constitutions, 
they  do  not  afford  that  relish  which  our  native  fruits  do,  and,  accordingly,  I 
must  confess  that  (with  the  exception  of  the  ananas)  none  of  them,  at  least 
in  their  present  state  of  cultivation,  can  be  compared  with  the  peaches,  pears, 
raspberries  &c.,  of  Europe.  The  general  character  of  all  Brazilian  fruits  is  a 
certain  mucilaginous  sweetness,  which  is  more  or  less  insipid,  and  without  much 
fragrance,  to  which,  besides,  in  most  of  them  (for  example,  in  the  manga  and 
pitanga),  a  terebinthine  taste  is  perceptible.  The  most  important  fruit  tree 
of  the  Brazils  is  the  banana  (musa  paradisiaca),  the  charming  and  cha- 
racteristic ornament  of  all  tropical  gardens  and  fields.  There  are  two  varieties 
grown,  of  which  the  Banana  de  St.  Tom^  yields  smaller  and  more  delicate, 
and  the  B.  da  terra  longer  but  coarser,  fruit.  Although  extensively  used,  it 
has  not  much  flavour,  and  is  of  a  dry  farinaceous  quality ;  but,  roasted  with 
butter,  it  is  much  better.  To  sea-faring  people  it  is  of  great  importance,  as  its 
bunch  of  fruit,  weighing  from  12  lb.  to  301b.,  if  gathered  before  it  is  per- 
fectly ripe,  and  suspended  iu  an  airy  place,  will  keep  for  a  long  time,  and  be 
improved  by  keeping. 

Of  oranges,  citrons,  and  limes,  there  are  many  varieties,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  the  most  general:  Laranja  da  Terra,  L.  da  China,  L.  Tanjera,  L. 
Tanjerina,  L.  Celetra,  L.  d'Embigo,  Limon  acedo,  L.  doce,  and  L.  Cedro.  This 
list  I  obtained  at  the  Quinta  dos  Lazaros,  at  Bahia,  a  garden  which  is  very 
celebrated  for  the  growth  of  these  fruits,  for  which,  indeed,  the  whole  province 
of  Bahia  is  renowned.  The  Laranja  d'Embigo  (seedless  orange)  is  certainly 
the  best ;  yet,  people  who  have  tasted  good  oranges  at  Malta,  or  in  Portugal^ 
do  not  eat  oranges  in  the  Brazils,  but  with  sugar.  Another  particularity  of 
most  of  the  Brazilian  oranges  is  their  pale  skin,  and  the  last-named  variety 
has  a  quite  green  appearance,  even  when  arrived  at  maturity.  It  has  been  said  in 
the  Brazils,  that  the  orange  is  indigenous,  having  been  found  in  some  of  the 

Srimeval  forests  of  the  interior.  Yet,  even  if  this  should  have  been  the  case, 
would  still  doubt  the  above  assertion,  in  a  country  brushed,  as  it  were,  for 
the  last  300  years  by  Europeans. 

With  respect  to  the  pine-apple  (growing  here  in  a  half  wild  state),  I  have 
only  to  mention,  that  it  ripens  in  Rio  a  month  later  than  in  Bahia,  at  which 
latter  place,  the  period  when  all  fruits  are  most  plentiful,  is  the  month  of 
December.  It  is  said  of  the  pine-apple  as  well  as  the  orange,  that  those 
growing  in  the  Brazils,  have  not  so  much  flavour,  as  those  reared  in  the 
pineries  of  Europe. 

The  following  Brazilian  fruits  are  not  of  such  great  economical  importance, 
as  those,  which  have  been  already  mentioned.  A  very  interesting  one  is  the 
Acaju,  or  cashew  nut  (Anadirdium  occidentale),  which  is  of  a  most  extra- 
ordinary shape ;  as  a  part  of  the  enlarged  peduncle  forms  the  eatable  fruit, 
which  is  fleshy  and  like  a  pear,  above  which  is  the  nut,  shaped  like  a  large 
bean ;  the  fruit  is  yellowish  or  reddish,  rather  soft,  and  of  an  acidulous  particular 
taste.  It  is  sometimes  eaten  entire ;  but  more  generally  a  sort  of  lemonade 
is  expressed  from  it,  to  which  depurative  and  antisiphylitic  qualities  are 
ascribed,  and  which  is  drunk  here  generally,  and  very  copiously.  The  nut 
contains,  between  the  external  shell  and  the  kernel,  a  milky  narcotic  juice, 
the  evaporation  of  which  by  roasting  renders  the  kernels  edible. 

One  of  the  finest  fruits  is  the  Mango  (Mangifera  Indica)  ;  and  the  tree  is 
equally  worthy  of  admiration  ;  its  majestic  and  gigantic  stems  overshadowing 
whole  streets  with  its  dense  and  dark  foliage.  The  fruit  is  drupaceous,  of 
the  shape  of  a  compressed  ostrich's  egg,  the  colour  is  yellowish  green,  »nd  at 
times  partly  red.  If  this  fruit  be  cut,  its  flesh,  which  is  orange-coloured, 
presents  a  fine  contrast  with  its  green  skin.  The  mango  has  a  sufficiently 
good  taste,  with  the  exception  of  the  above-mentioned  turpentine  admixture.. 
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In  the  East  Indies  it  is  said  to  be  most  ddicious,  and  without  any  terebin- 
thine  taste.  Perhaps  its  culture  in  the  hist-mendomKl  country  is  more  ancient ; 
a  remark  which  would  lead  us  into  theories  of  tropical  horticulture^  unne- 
cessary to  be  broached  on  the  present  occasion* 

Frutta  de  Conde  {Anbna  squamdsa)  is  of  a  roundish  form,  pointed  at  the 
base,  scaly,  and  of  a  yellow-men  colour.  It  contains  many  blackish  seeds, 
surrounded  by  a  whitish  flesh.  This  is  one  of  the  best  tropical  fruits,  ddi- 
catelr  sweet,  and  somewhat  spicy.  The  Mamao,  or  Melon  tree  (C&rica 
Papaya),  is  planted  around  theBrasilian  houses,  on  account  of  its  r^id 
growth,  and  bears  a  whole  row  of  fruit  on  short  peduncles,  and  which  come 
out  of  the  upper  part  of  the  simple  stem.  The  fruit  resembles  a  soiall  melon ; 
the  flesh,  however,  is  soft,  and  without  any  particular  qualities. 

The  Pitan|a  ^?  Eugenia  pedunculata*  ?  Eugenia  Micheln,  Cerisier  de 
Cayenne),  which  is  a  drupaceous  fruit  like  a  cherry,  yet  angular,  has  most 
probably  run  wild  in  the  forests  of  Bahia,  where,  therefore,  it  is  one  of  the 
Tcry  few  wild  fruits,  which  comfort  the  weary  traveller,  yet  its  terebinthine 
quality  impairs  its  flavour. 

The  Grurojama,  or  Brazilian  cherry  (most  probably  also  an  Eugenia), 
is  twice  as  big  as  a  large  black-heart  cherry,  and  also  of  the  same  colour. 
The  best  fruit,  however,  of  this  tribe  is  the  Carobuca,  round,  yellow,  and 
of  the  shape  of  a  very  smaU  apple.  Around  the  solitary,  rather  large,  kernel 
is  the  delicate  flesh,  of  a  yellowish  red  colour,  which,  especially  that  next 
to  the  kernel,  has  an  excellent  vinous  and  acidulous  taste.  Of  a  similar 
form  and  size,  but  yellowish  green,  are  the  Rose  Apples  (Jambos,  Eugenia 
J6mboi),  This  fruit  possesses  a  powerful  odour  of  roses,  and  the  same  taste 
is  imparted  to  the  flesh ;  which,  however,  is  somewhat  leathenr.  If  ever  it 
were  possible  to  improve  this  fruit  by  cultivation,  scarcely  anything,  probably^ 
could  be  found  to  excel  it.  The  tamarinds  {Tamarindus  indicaj  are  suffi- 
ciently known  :  the  flesh,  which  contains  free  acid,  is  only  used  to  make 
lemonade ;  but  a  particular  use  is  made  of  the  thin  branches  by  the  negroes, 
who  are  continusuly  rubbing  their  teeth  and  gums  with  it,  for  which  reason, 
these  really  handsome  trees,  can  rarely  attain  their  proper  size  near  habita- 
tions. The  bread-fruit  (Artocdrpus  incisa)  is  not  yet  of  any  utility  in  the 
Brazils,  the  lar^t  tree  which  I  saw  in  Bahia  was  30  ft.  high ;  but  on  account 
of  its  large  shining  leaves,  which  are  nearly  1^  ft.  long,  it  is  very  or- 
namental. The  fruit,  which  are  like  melons,  scaly,  and  4  or  5  lb.  in  weight, 
have  been  hitherto  of  little  use.  Much  more  important  is  the  other  species, 
which  is  called  Jaca  (A.  integrifolia).  The  fruit  attains  sometimes  the  weight 
of  20  lb.,  and  is  covered  with  very  prominent  scales.  The  numerous  bean- 
like, white  seeds  are  surrounded  by  a  fleshy  parenchyma,  which  tastes  sweet- 
ish, and  is  eaten  by  the  negroes ;  it  is  also  extensively  used  as  fodder  for 
cattle. 

A  very  delicious  fruit  is  the  Cacao  (Theobroma  Cacdo)^  which  grows  in 
Bahia,  but  not  in  Rio.  It  is  as  big  as  a  lemon,  and  of  the  same  shape,  the  seeds 
being  surrounded  by  a  very  palatable  and  piquant  rosy  flesh.  The  Genipapa 
(Gentpa  americana)  is  apple-shaped,  with  a  leathery  brown  skin :  it  tastes 
sourish,  but  is  not  much  in  use.  Much  more  so  is  the  Arapa,  or  Guava  (Psidimn 

Syriferum) ;  pear-shaped,  and  internally  also  resembling  the  pear;  its  reddish 
esh  is  of  a  pleasant  cooling  taste.  There  are  more  sorts  of  Ara^a  known  : 
one  is  yellow,  and  of  the  shape  of  a  very  small  Muscatelle  pear ;  and  the  other 
is  reddish  blue,  of  a  similar  shape,  which  latter  especially  has  a  very  delicate 
flavour  ;  but  both  are  rarely  to  be  met  with. 

Besides  the  imposing  majesty  of  the  cocoa  tree  and  the  noble  groves  it  forms 
about  Bahia,  the  nuts  are  an  important  article  of  exportation ;  and  I  will  add, 
that  the  yet  liquid  kernel  (a  real  vegetable  milk),  refreshes  wonderfully  on 
these  .torrid  shores.  But  not  only  these  species  of  palms,  but  most  of  the 
others,  are  made  use  of,  on  account  of  some  small  portion  of  their  seed. 
They  form  one  of  the  petty  luxuries  of  the  negroes,  and  there  are  at  least 
eight  or  nine  species  of  such  fruit  sold  in  Rio. 
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This  is,  therefore,  a  list  of  Brazilian  esculents  and  fruits,  which,  however, 
may  admit  of  some  additions  in  one  or  two  instances,  still  forming  the  first 
outline  of  a  Pomona  equmoctioHs.  —  The  Brazilian,  exempted  from  the  influence 
of  paralysing  and  torpifying  severe  winters,  has  no  occasion  for  preserving  or 
drying  his  fniits  to  any  extent.  Still,  one  economical  use  is  made  of  them, 
and  these  are  the  preserves  (Do^e),  which  are  made  especially  of  the  Ara^a 
(Guava)  and  others,  to  a  very  great  extent.  They  are  prepared  with  the 
admixture  of  the  white  of  eggs,  most  of  them  are  quite  sohd,  and  sold  in 
difierent  shapes.  They  are  the  necessary  addition  to  every  Brazilian  meal ; 
and,  as  they  are  exceedingly  cheap,  and  keep  for  a  long  time,  they  deserve  to 
be  made  extensive  use  of  during  long  sea  voyages. 


Art.  XI.     On  the  Culture  of  the  Mushroom*    By  Alex.  Forsyth. 

The  mushroom  is  an  acceptable  article  at  table  all  the  year 
round;  to  supply  this  regular  demand  various  plans  are  re- 
sorted to,  and  that  which  I  have  proved  to  be  the  cheapest 
and  most  efficient  mode  I  shall  here  detail.  By  cheapness, 
however,  I  must  not  be  understood  to  mean  that  false  economy 
which  short-sighted  persons  practise,  of  saving  in  the  first  outlay, 
and  afterwards  paying  a  greater  sum,  as  it  were,  by  instalments, 
or  yearly  rent,  without  an  adequate  return,  or  the  possession 
of  a  creditable  and  satisfactory  article.  The  culture  of  the 
mushroom,  in  many  of  our  gardens,  is  an  admirable  specimen 
of  this  sort  of  economy.  Instead  of  building  workmanlike  mush- 
room vaults  {^s.  70,  71,  72.),  with  bricks,  mortar,  and  cement, 
not  subject  to  the  dry-rot,  nor  to  any  other  kind  of  rot,  with 
the  look  and  the  reality  of  stability  and  usefulness,  we  find 
either  ridges  in  the  open  air,  covered  with  litter  and  mats, 
which  must  be  taken  off  and  put  on  at  every  gathering,  or 
else,  which  is  worse,  the  mushrooms  growing  in  a  shed  be- 
hind the  hot-houses,  on  shelves  half-consumed  with  the  dry- 
rot,  and  the  wooden  roof  over  head,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
in  the  same  predicament. 

Preparing  the  Spawn,  —  Cake  or  brick  spawn  is  the  only 
sort  that  I  consider  worth  making,  and  there  is  only  one  sort 
of  materials  that  I  think  advisable  to  make  it  of,  and  these 
are,,  equal  portions  of  horse-droppings,  cow-droppings,  and 
loam,  well  mixed,  and  pounded  or  beaten,  adding  just  only 
as  much  water  as  will  bring  the  materials  to  the  consistency 
of  brickmakers'  moulding  mortar.  Then  let  a  circular  mould 
without  a  bottom,  9  in.  in  diameter  and  2  in.  deep,  be  placed 
on  a  table,  with  the  wide  end  uppermost,  and  filled  with  this 
mortar  and  stroked  level ;  before  it  is  turned  out  of  the  mould, 
let  three  holes  be  made  in  each  cake,  with  an  iron-shod  dibber, 
1^  in.  deep:  the  mould  must  be  shaped  like  the  frustum  of 
a  cone,  that  the  cakes  may  easily  part  with  it.  When  the 
cakes  are  all  but  hand  dry,  let  them  be  spawned,  by  putting 
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a  piece  of  spawn  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg  in  each 
hole,  enclosing  it  with  a  little  of  the  original  mortar.  Then  pile 
the  cakes  in  pairs,  with  their  spawned  ends  together,  resembling 
a  cask ;  and  in  this  state  let  them  be  cased  up  in  brick-shaped 
batches,  and  sweated  and  kept  up  to  about  85*^,  by  placing 
a  layer  of  sweet  dung  all  round  and  over  the  batch,  varying 
it  in  quantity,  to  obtam  the  desired  heat.  The  spawn  must  be 
examined  as  it  runs  in  the  cakes,  and  when  one  is  broken 
and  appears  mouldy  all 
through,    and    smells     of 

mushroom,  it  is  mushroom  I  70 

spawn  in  the  highest  state 
of  perfection.  To  preserve 
it,  however,  it  must  be 
thoroughly  dried  in  an 
airy  loft,  and  kept  dry  for 
use.  It  will  retain  its  pro- 
perties for  several  years. 

To  grow  the  Mushrooms, 
'—Collect  a  quantity  of 
horse-droppings,  dry  them 
a  little  in  a  open  shed, 
then  lay  a  stratum  of 
loamy  turf,  2  in.  or  3  in. 
deep,  in  the  bottom  of  the 
bed,  and  over  this  three 
layers  of  droppings,  each 
about  2  in.  deep,  rendered 
as  compact  as  possible,  by 
giving  each  layer  a  good 
pummeling  with  a  hand- 
mallet.  When  the  last  layer 
is  made  up,  thrust  a  few 
"watch  sticks"  into  the  bed, 
in  order  to  ascertain  when 
it  begins  to  heat.  When 
the  heat  is  getting  pretty 
strong,  let  the  bed  be  first 
beaten  all  over,  then  make 
holes  with  an  iron-shod 
dibber,  9  in.  apart,  and 
deep  enough  to  reach  the  stratum  of  loam  :  these  will  soon  cool 
the  bed ;  and  when  the  heat  has  declined  to  about  80^^  the  holes 
may  be  bored  by  a  conical  block  of  wood,  to  about  2  in.  in  di- 
ameter, at  2  in.  deep,  in  order  to  receive  the  spawn.  These  holes 
must  be  filled  up,  to  about  3  in.  from  the  surface,  with  loam  and 
horse-droppings  mixed ;  then  insert  a  bit  of  spawn,  about  the 
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size  of  a  hen's  egg  in  each,  and  fill  the  holes  up  level  with 
the  surface,  with  the  loam  and  droppings.  The  holes  being 
closed,  the  heat  will  increase,  and  must  be  attended  to  :  if 
violent,  a  few  deep  narrow  holes  may  be  made  to  let  it  escape ; 
and,  if  too  slight,  it  may  be  aided  by  a  covering  of  dry  hay, 
or  a  layer  of  warm  dung;  and  when  all  danger  of  violent  heat 
is  gone  by,  and  the  spawn  beginning  to  run,  put  on  the  upper 
stratum  of  loam,  mixed  with  a  little  cut  hay  or  dry  horse- 
droppings  to  make  a  tough  firm  crust,  about  1  in.  deep*  A 
temperature  of  55^  to  60®,  I  consider  is  best  for  the  atmo- 
sphere in  the  house,  and  about  90®  of  bottom  heat  will  set 
the  spawn  actively  to  work*  The  beds  must  not  be  allowed  to 
get  too  dry,  a  layer  of  moist  hay  will  prevent  this;  and,  if 
too  wet,  a  dry  atmosphere  can  be  got  by  gentle  fires  and 
open  ventilators,  which  will  aid  them  a  little :  but  a  bed  once 
allowed  to  get  thoroughly  wet  after  spawning  is,  in  my  opinion, 
hopeless ;  and  such  a  bed  I  should  certainly  remove  without 
loss  of  time.  Mushroom  spawn,  planted  in  loam  and  dung, 
or  in  either,  and  screened  from  sun  and  rain  in  summer, 
will  produce  this  vegetable  in  abundance;  and  the  same  ma- 
terials will  produce  the  same  effect,  under  favourable  circum- 
stances, in  winter ;  such  as  being  placed  in  boxes  or  baskets 
in  a  stable  or  warm  cellar.  In  gathering  mushrooms  for 
present  use,  they  may  be  cut ;  but,  if  they  are  to  be  kept  a  few 
days,  they  must  be  got  with  the  stem  entire.  Half-dried  drop- 
pings of  highly  fed  horses,  good  spawn,  and  a  gentle  moist 
atmosphere,  are  the  principal  things  to  be  attended  to  in  culti- 
vating the  mushroom. 

Fig*  70.  represents  the  ground  plan,  which  shows  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  beds  and  alleys,  the  piers  for  the  arches,  the 
boiler,  and  the  direction  of  the  pipes. 

Fig.  71.  is  a  longitudinal  section,  showing  the  kerbs  of  the 
beds,  and  the  form  of  the  stalls  or  arches* 
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Fig.  72.  is  a  transverse  section,  showing  the  arches  under 
and  over  the  beds,  the  thoroughfare  a  in  the  middle,  and  the 
position  of  the  hot-water  pipes :  £  is  an  open  shed  and  general 
workshop ;  the  receptacle  for  every  thing  requiring  protection, 
too  clumsy  to  be  otherwise  housed.  A  shed  of  this  descrip- 
tion is  an  indispensable  adjunct  to  every  well  ordered  garden; 
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and,  in  the  present  case, 
it  serves  as  a  roof  to 
the  mushroom-house. 
Id  the  centre  of  each 
vault,  shown  \nj^.  72., 
a  circular  ventilator,  9 
io.  in  diameter,  will  be 
made,  having  a  stone  or  ^^mr^rr^ 
cast-iron  stopper,  with  1|V;>  /; 
a  folding  ring,  ^^^| 

Cast  iron  shelves  are  'ijy^ 
objectionable  in  mush*  ?  •  V^ 
room-houses,    on    ac-  ^'■"'■'^-  '*' 


count  of  the  rust ;  and  so  are  slate  shelves,  they  being  generally 
cold  and  damp,  and,  therefore,  not  suitable  to  the  purpose ;  but 
I  know  of  no  objection  to  shelves  built  of  bricks  and  mortar, 
and  kerbed  with  hewn  stone  3  in.  wide,  batted  together  with 
lead.  Shelves  have  been  executed  in  this  manner  at  the  seat  of 
Sir  Simon  Clarke,  East  Barnet. 
hleworth^  Dec.  26.  1836. 

REVIEWS. 

A'ftT.  I.  Serium  Orckidaceum;  a  Wreath  of  the  most  heautiful  Or* 
chidaceoui  Flowers,  Selected  by  John  Lindley,  Ph.D.  F.R.S.,  &c. 
Parts  III.  and  IV.    Folio. 

The  first  and  second  parts  of  this  splendid  work  have  been  noticed  in  our 
preceding  volume  (p.  146.  and  287.);  and  the  two  before  us  maintain  the  high 
character  of  this  publication,  which  we  have  before  given. 

Part  III.  commences  with  plate  1 1.,  a  drawing  combining  singularity  and 
beauty  in  an  eminent  degree.  It  represents  three  plants  of  Leptotes  sernilata 
on  a  portion  of  the  trunk  of  a  cedrela  tree.  "  This  charming  plant  is  especially 
remarkable  for  the  sweet  odour  of  the  lilac  which  its  flowers  exhale.  It  is 
found  in  blossom  in  the  month  of  December^  on  the  trunk  of  cedrela  trees,  in 
the  ancient  Rocas  of  Brazil,  where,  without  any  sign  of  suffering,  it  survives 
the  conflagrations  that  destroy  so  many  other  plants.  The  stems  are  cylin- 
drical, creeping,  and  covered  with  a  sort  of  dry  smooth  membrane,  of  a  silvery 
whiteness,  which  spreads  over  a  portion  of  the  base  of  each  leaf.  The  leaves  are 
cyiindrlcal,  tliick,  succulent,  fusiform,  deeply  channelled  on  the  upper  side, 
glaucous  green  or  bluish,  and  dotted  with  violet  purple,  especially  underneath. 
The  flower-buds  are  of  a  yellowish  rose  colour,  protuberant  at  their  base. 
The  flower  is  very  large  and  stellate ;  the  sepals  are  riband-shaped,  rather 
br6ad,  and  white  as  the  purest  enamel ;  the  petals  narrower  and  thinner,  but 
equally  white.  The  lip  has  at  its  base  two  short  rounded  auricles ;  otherwise, 
it  is^  strap-shaped  at  the  base,  with  a  white  centre,  whence  there  radiate  nume- 
rous lines  of  the  most  brilliant  lilac,  and  is  afterwards  dilated  into  an  ovate 
pointed  or  lanceolate  limb  of  a  beautiful  white." 

Plate  12.  is  Cyrtopddium  punctatum,  already  figured  in  the  Botamced  Ma-* 
gazine,  and,  consequently,  included  in  our  Floricultural  Notices.  The  figure 
in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  however,  Br.  Lindley  observes,  "  seems  to  Have 
been  taken  from  a  bleached  specimen."  Plate  13.  is  Schombdrgkta  marginata. 
a  Surinam  species,  from  a  drawing  made  in  that  colony,  under  Uie  direction  of 
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J.  H.  Lance,  CsQ>  It  has  been  introduced,  but  is  now  lost.  (See  Floricul- 
tural  Notices.)  Dr.  Lindley's  figure  is  truly  splendid  \  the  general  appearance 
is  *'  very  like  the  Spread  Eagle  plant,"  which  has  not  yet  flowered  in  Britain, 
and  which.  Dr.  Lindley  adds,  "  may  be  a  Schomburgkia.  Plate  14.  is  Cymbi- 
dium  elegans,  a  native  of  Nepal,  figured  from  a  drawing  belonging  to  the  East 
India  Company,  and  "  corrected  from  dried  specimens."  The  leaves  are  from 
1^  to  2  ft.  long,  rising  from  a  broad  fleshy  base  or  bulb.  The  flower-scape  is. 
about  18  in.  long,  pendulous ;  and  the  flowers  are  pale,  yellow,  nodding,  and 
forming  a  close  raceme.  Plate  15.  is  Aerides  afllne,  a  native  of  Sylhet,  and 
figured  from  a  drawing  in  the  possession  of  the  East  India  Company,  "  assisted 
by  dried  specimens."  It  has  flowered  in  the  collection  of  Messrs.  Loddiges. 
(See  Floricultural  Notices,  p.  138.) 

Part  IV.  contains :  —  Plate  16.  Cycnoches  chlorochilon,  which  will  be 
found  in  our  Floricultural  Notices.  Plate  17.  Saccolabium  ampuliaceum, 
found  on  trees  in  the  forests  of  Sylhet,  which  Dr.  Lindley  has  described 
from  Dr.  Wallich's  MS.,  is  the  copy  of  a  drawing  belonging  to  the  East 
India  Company.  The  stem  is  short  and  simple  ;  the  leaves  distichous,  thick, 
and  spotted  with  purple  on  both  sides  (which  is  not,  however,  shown  in  the 
plate),  and  the  flowers  are  in  axillary  racemes,  much  shorter  than  the  leaves, 
and  of  a  deep  rose-colour.  Plate  18.  Dendrobium  cserul^cens.  (See  Flori- 
cultural Notices,  p.  137.)  Plate  19.  Camarotis  purpurea,  a  beautiful  and  graceful 
climbing  plant,  with  fragrant  flowers,  from  the  forests  of  Sylhet,  figured  from 
drawings  belonging  to  the  East  India  Company.  The  leaves  are  linear  and 
/coriaceous;  the  stem  is  two-edged,  and  the  racemes  of  flowers  straggling, 
ascending  sometimes  twice  as  long  as  the  leaves ;  sometimes  much  shorter. 
Plate  20.  Stanhopea  W&rdtt,  a  splendid  plant,  which,  being  in  cultivation  at 
Messrs.  Loddiges's,  Mr.  Low's,  and  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Barker  of  Bir- 
mingham, is  included  in  our  Floricultural  Notices,  p.  136.  From  examining  the 
anatomical  structure  of  this  species.  Dr.  Lindley  has  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
"  that  the  varying  tints  of  colour  which  are  found  in  flowers  are  not  produced 
by  colours  proper  to  the  tissue  of  which  th^  are  composed,  or  by  a  confused 
mixture  of  colouring  matter  below  the  surface,  but  are  caused  by  different 
colours,  separately  deposited  in  separate  cells,  which  are  themselves  uniformly 
colourless." 


Art.  II.     Elenchus  Plantarum  novarum  minusque  cognitarum  quas 
in  Jtinere  Hispanico  legit  Edmundus  Boissier.     Geneva,  1838. 

This  is  the  forerunner  of  a  more  ample  and  complete  work,  which  the  author 
has  promised  to  give  with  illustrations,  &c.>  of  the  results  obtained  by  him  in 
the  course  of  four  months  and  a  half,  which  were  spent  in  examining  the 
botanical  riches  of  the  country  between  (ilibraltar,  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean ;  the  diversified  soil  and  elevation  of  which, 
ranging  from  the  climate  of  Siberia  to  one  nearly  approaching  that  of  the 
tropics,  aflTord  an  ample  and  comparatively  little  explored  field  to  the 
botanist. 

This  little  list  contains  200  species  which  the  author  considers  to  be  new  ; 
out  of  more  than  1800  collected  by  him,  or  seen  in  the  herbals  of  native 
botanists  who  had  studied  in  the  same  district.  Roxas  de  San  Clemente,  a 
Spanish  botanist,  spent  several  years  in  exploring  the  same  country,  but 
the  results  of  his  indefatigable  labours  are  locked  up  at  Madrid ;  and,  imperfect 
as  we  conceive  the  present  work  must  necessanly  be,  it  will  be  a  valuable 
addition  to  our  knowledge  of  the  botany  of  Europe. 

The  author  commenced  his  tour  at  Motril,  a  semi- African  town  at  the  very 
foot  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  near  which  the  principal  stream  descends  by  a 
precipitous  course  to  the  Mediterranean.     It  is  in  the  middle  of  the  *'  Tierra 
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Caliente,"  or  semi-tropical  region  of  Spain,  and  on  its  vega,  or  plain,  the 
sugar,  cotton,  cherimoya,  and  coffee  are  to  be  seen.  For  a  district  like  this 
the  1st  of  April  was  rather  late  to  commence;  and,  although  on  the  whole  the 
season  from  that  date  until  the  middle  of  August,  which  appears  to  have  been 
that  devoted  to  his  tour,  is  the  best  for  the  purpose,  we  may  easily  imagine 
that  some  species  must  have  been  overlookea,  which  would  have  shown 
themselves  had  the  observations  been  made  during  other  periods.  The 
principal  part  of  the  species  were  collected  by  the  author :  but  he  appears  to  have 
been  assisted  bv  M.  Haentsler  of  Malaga,  and  a  botanist  called  Rambur,  whom 
we  suppose  to  be  of  the  same  place ;  and  he  has  had  the  advice  and  assistance 
of  hts  illustrious  countryman  DecandoUe  in  arranging  his  collections. 

We  have  two  valuable  recommendations  in  favour  of  the  work :  one,  the 
care  with  which  the  species  nearest  allied  to  the  newly  described  ones  are 

given,  or  their  points  of  difference  indicated  ;  the  other,  the  attention  which 
as  been  paid  to  the  elevation  at  which  the  plants  were  found,  an  invaluable 
point  to  every  one,  but  especially  so  to  those  acquainted  with  this  the  most 
curious  and  interesting  district  in  Europe. 

We  shall  proceed  to  ^ve  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable  species  of  which 
the  descriptions  are  full  m  the  book,  to  which  we  must  refer  those  who  may 
be  desirous  of  more  detailed  information,  and  more  especially  of  those  found 
at  agreat  elevation. 

We  have  five  species  of  jRan6nculus,  of  which  the  more  interesting  is  a 
variety  of  R,  montanus,  very  much  like  a  species  from  Persia  and  Mount 
Libanus,  found  at  an  elevation  of  8000  fl.  to  9000  ft.  on  the  Sierra  Nevada. 
A  beautiful  Paeony  was  found  at  5000  ft.  to  6000  ft.  on  the  Sierra  Nevada 
and  Tejeda,  nearly  connected  with  P,  cordllina  and  P.  lobkta.  The  Ptil6tri- 
chum  purp^reum,  a  beautiful  species  near  the  i^l^ssura,  was  found  on  the  Sierra 
Nevada  at  8000  ft.  to  10,000  ft.  elevation.  Another  species,  the  P.  longicaulis, 
was  found  to  flower  in  August,  though  placed  as  low  as  2500  ft.,  proving  what 
we  have  already  observed,  that  the  period  allotted  is  too  short  to  give  a  com- 
plete flora.  We  have  five  Heli4ntnema,  roost  of  which  appear  to  be  mere 
varieties  of  well  known  species ;  but  one,  under  the  name  of  Caput  Felis,  is 
described  as  of  uncommon  elegance.  A  violet  very  nearly  resembling  V, 
montcenisia  was  found  at  9000  ft.  to  1 1,000  ft.  A  species  of  ^  cer  under  the  name 
of  A,  granatense  is  given,  which  is  allied  to  A.  monspessulanum  and  neapoli- 
tanum,  and  was  found  at  5000  ft.  to  6000  ft.  A  CTlex  was  found  near  Honda, 
which  appears  to  be  a  variety  of  U.  provincialis,  but  differing  in  the  larger 
size  and  form  of  the  flowers.  Two  new  varieties  of  Cytisus,  and  one  of 
Crenfsta,  were  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Malaga ;  and  a  very  elegant  Adenoc4rpus, 
growing  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  high  in  the  warm  valleys  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  at  4000  ft. 
to  5000  ft.  elevation,  which  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  our  shrubberies. 
Several  extremely  interesting  genera  amongst  the  other  Leguminosse  were  found 
at  various  altitudes ;  amongst  others  ^nthyllis  tejed^nsis,  which  forms  beautiful 
carpets  in  the  Sierra  Tejeda  and  Nevada,  at  3000  ft.  to  6500  ft.  amid  the  lime- 
stone of  those  districts,  the  aridity  of  which  few  plants  are  able  to  brave.  A 
beautiful  Coronilla  (erioc&rpa)  was  found  in  the  same  locality,  nearly  similar 
to  C.  squamata  of  Cavan.  The  Hippocrepis  prostrlita,  near  to  the  H.  comosa, 
was  found  at  the  foot  of  the  precipitous  rocks  called  the  Vacares  on  the  Sierra 
T^evada,  7000  ft.  Of  the  iJosaceae,  Prunus  Rhamburei,  a  variety  of  P.  spinosa, 
was  found  amongst  the  deserts  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  5000  ft.  to  6000  ft. 
The  Potentllla  nevadensis,  with  yellow  flowers,  somewhat  near  P.  ambfgua 
and  P.geranioides,  was  found  very  rarely  in  the  fissures  of  the  rocks  near  the 
summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  9000  ft.  to  10,000  ft.  A  new  Cotoneaster 
(granatensis),  resembling,  but  distinct  from,  C.  Fontanesta,  occurs  in  the 
higher  valleys  of  the  same  range,  5000  ft.  to  6000  ft.  C'ratae^gus  granatensis, 
an  interesting  tree,  which  is  described  as  from  25  ft.  to  30  ft.  in  height,  and 
with  a  trunk  almost  the  size  of  a  man's  body,  was  found  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  where  it  was  growing  with  Lonicera  arbdrea,  iS'drbus  -4 Via, 
^^cer  granatense,  T^xus  baccata,  &c.,  5000  ft.  to  6000  ft.  It  is  nearly  identical 
with  C.  heteroph;^lla,  but  is  thorny,  and  has  the  leaves  less  smooth  and  di^r- 
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ently  shaped.    The  fruit  is  ovoid  and  pedunculated.    An  elegant  species  of 
iS»^um  (rivulare)  was  found  in  the  streams  and  moist  meadows  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  8000  ft.  to  10,000  ft.     The  ^r^ngjum  glaciale  was  discovered  on  the 
barren  summits  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  8000  ft.  to  10,000  ft.    ^unium  nivale,  a 
•variety  distinct  from  corydlilinum,  was  found  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  at  7500  ft. 
to  9500  ft.    Reuti^ra  gracilis  and  R.  proc6mbens  were  gathered,  the  former 
at  5000  ft.  to  6000  ft.  the  latter  at  8000  ft.     <S6seli  intric^tum  was  found  on 
the  Sierra  Oatoza,  where  are  the  famous  lead  mines,  and  which  is  dry  arid 
limestone,  at  5000  ft.  to  6000  ft.     The  ^eracl^um  granatense,  a  variety  from 
H,  iS^ondyiium,  inhabits  the  banks  of  torrents  on  the  Sierra  Nevada,  from 
4000  ft.  to  6000  ft.     Butinia  6unioides  was  found  in  hollows  and  dry  rocks  in 
the  higher  parts  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  8000  ft.  to  9000  ft.    We  h^tve  two  most 
interesting  additions  to  our  list  of  Caprifoliaceae :  the  Lonicera  spl^ndida,  an 
evergreen  quite  distinct  from  L.  impl6xa,  to  which  it  has  the  nearest  affinity,  which 
grows  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  exhales  a  most  sweet  per- 
fume; and  the  Lonfcera  arbdrea,  which  was  found  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  same 
Sierra,  6000  ft.  to  7000  ft.  The  trunk  is  described  as  being  I  ^  ft.  in  diameter,  and 
25  ft.  to  30  ft.  in  height,  distinct  from  all  others,  but  of  the  section  XyMsteum. 
This  most  curious  species,  there  is  no  doubt,  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  might 
easily  be  added  to  our  collections.    Four  new  varieties  and  species  of  ^Isp^rula 
are  mentioned  as  being  found  at  different  elevations.     Between  thirty  and 
forty  species  are  added  to  the  great  family  of  Comp6sitae,  most  of  them  being 
iS^eneciones  and  Centaur^ae.    Of  the  Campanul^cese,  the  Jasione  ameth^stinus 
was  found  on  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  8000  ft.  to  10,500  ft.     It  is 
nearly  allied  to  J.  humilis  Lois*    The  Gentiana  Pneumonanthe  var.,  and  G. 
Bdryi,  were  found  at  8000  ft.  to  9000  ft.     An  elegant  species  of  Conv61vulu8 
(C.  nitidus)  grows  in  the  arid  limestone  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  5000  ft.  to 
7000'ft.     A  species  of  Z;^cium,  distinct  from  L,  europae^um  and  bdrbarum,  was 
found  along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  but  rarely.     A  very  eif^ant 
JB^^chium  (Albicans)  occurs  in  the  arid  mountains  of  Granada,  from  2000  ft.  to 
6000  ft.    A  Digitalis  laciniata,  a  name  improperly,  as  he  says,  conferred  by  his 
friend  Hsensler,  from  whom  he  received  it,  mhabits  the  Sierra  de  Estepona, 
&c,y  1000  ft.  to  2000  ft.     A  variety  of  Linaria  origanifdlia  Dec,  was  found  in 
the  Sierra  Nevada,  9000ft.  to  10,000  ft.;  and  a  beautiful  species, resembling  in 
leaves,  but  quite  distinct  from,  L.  reticulata,  is  given  as  L.  Clem^nt^  from 
M.  H8entsler*s  herbarium.  It  inhabits  the  middle  mountains  near  Malaga.    The 
L.  glacialis,  nearly  related  to  the  lovely  L.  alpina,  was  found  but  rarely  in  the 
states  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  9000  ft.  to  10,500  ft.     L.  Ravej^i  inhabits  Sierra 
de  Tejeda,  5000  ft.  to  6000  ft.     Odontites  granatensis,  a  new  variety  differing 
from  O.  verna  and  serotina,  was  found  on  the  Sierra  Nevada,  6000  ft.  to 
7000  ft.     The  Lavandula  lanata,  a  variety  of  L,  Spica,  but  distinct,  was  found 
on  the  mountains  to  6500  ft. ;  the  Spica  on  the  lower  grounds.     The  Tliymus 
«erpylldides,  distinct  from  T,  angustiiolius,  inhabits  the  higher  parts  of  Sierra 
Nevada,  8000  ft.  to  9000  ft. ;  another  species,  named  T,  granatensis,  inhabiting  a 
lower  elevation,  5000  ft.  to  6000  ft.  about  which  elevation  two  other  species, 
T.  longiflorus  and  T.  memhranaceus,  are  also  found.    Six  species  of  Teucrmm 
are  described,  some  new,  and  others  already  known,  which  inhabit  an  elevation 
pointing  them  out  as  desirable  additions  to  our  shrubberies.    A  Quercus  is 
given  under  the  name  of  alpestris,  wiiy  or  wherefore  such  an  appellation  has 
been  conferred  we  are  not  told  ;  probably  the  author's  remembrance  of  his 
native  mountains,  may  have  been  the  cause.     This  species  is  from  20  to  30  ft. 
high,  nearly  allied  to  Q.  Pseudo-<S^uber  Desf, ;  it  was  observed  in  Sierra  de  la 
Nieve,  abundant  along  with  Picea  Pivsdpo,  at  from  3000  ft.  to  6000  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.     It  was  seen  only  in  that  locality,  the  elevation  of 
which  proves  that  it  is  hardy,  and  would  consequently  form  a  valuable  addition 
to  our  ornamental  trees.     The   pinsapo   has   been  too  recently  described 
to   require    more   mention    here.     We  shall   conclude    by  noticing    some 
grasses,  of    which    fifteen    species    are   described  :  —  H6\c\ia    caespitosus, 
-iigrostis  nevadensis,   Trisetum  glaciale,   T.  velutinum,  Festuca    Clementei, 
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F.  rivularis,  F.  indig^sta,  F,  Psendoeskia,  F.  elegans,  F.  granat^nsis,  were 
found  on  the  higher  parts  of  Sierra  Nevada,  to  9500  ft. ;  and  some  others 
of  the  respective  genera  at  lower  elevations.  Aspldium  nevadense  was 
•found  on  the  rocks  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  at  8000  ft. 

.  We  have  now  to  mention  the  strangest  fact  of  all  we  find  in  this  little  work. 
Out  of  the  number  of  new  species  enumerated,  four  are  found*:  where  ?  reader, 
can  you  credit  ?  on  the  rocK  of  Gibraltar !  A  spot  a  league  in  extent,  which  has 
been  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  in  our  possession,  and  the  botany  never 
examined  I  It  is  absolutely  a  national  disgrace  that  such  a  fact  should  trans- 
pire. We  might  apply  to  our  successive  governments  a  parody  on  the  famous 
dictum  of  Oxenstiern :  "  Nescis,  fili  mi,  quam  parva  tcientia  regitur  mundus.*' 
.  We  have  remarked  on  another  occasion,  the  little  use  Gibraltar  was  made 
of,  but  as  a  fortress  and  smuggling  depot.  The  fact  is,  the  whole  country 
which  this  Swiss  gentleman  has  so  much  to  his  credit  examined,  might  and 
ought  to  have  been  explored  years  since  from  Gibraltar,  where  there  is  every 
facility  of  making;  excursions ;  the  Spanish  government  would  always  give 
assistance,  and  the  individuals  are  very  much  disposed  to  do  every  thing 
in  their  power.  This  tour  has  been  made  during  the  civil  wm*,  and  the 
worst  period.  We  earnestly  hope  that  fi'om  Gibraltar  some  means  may  be 
taken  to  obtain  the  Q.  alp^stris,  which  we  should  beg  to  call  rondensis,  the 
Cratas^gus,  il'cer,  Loniceree,  Adenocarpus,  &c. ;  all  which  may  be  obtained  at 
the  proper  season  with  the  greatest  facility.  —  S.  E,  C, 


Akt.  III.  The  Genera  of  South  African  Plants ^  arranged  according 
to  tlie  Natural  System.  By  Wm.  Henry  Harvey,  Esq,  8vo,  pp.  429. 
Cape  Town,  1838. 

Fob  a  sight  of  this  volume  we  are  indebted  to  our  friend  W.  Christy,  junior, 
Esq.  It  comprises  a  brief,  but  comprehensive,  Introduction  to  Botany ;  a 
Glossary  of  Botanical  terms  used  in  the  work ;  a  Synopsis  of  a  Flora  Capensis, 
according  to  the  Linnean  System  ^  and  what  occupies  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  volume,  an  Arrangement  of  the  Genera  of  South  African  Plants  accord- 
ing to  the  Natural  Method,  as  modified  by  Dr.  Walker  Amott,  in  the  seventh 
edition  of  the  EncyelopcBdia  Britannica  now  in  course  of  publication. 

In  his  Preface,  the  author  informs  us,  that,  being  oflen  requested  by  the 
admirers  of  flowers  to  recommend  some  introductory  work  on  Botany,  after 
various  schemes  had  passed  through  his  mind,  it  at  last  struck  him,  that  a 
short  Introduction,  joined  to  a  Flora  Capensis,  would  best  satisfy  the  wants  of 
the  colony. 

"  And  It  struck  me  also,"  he  observes,  "  that  by  publishing  now,  thus  show- 
ing that  I  was  in  earnest  in  ray  wish  to  undertake  a  Flora  Capensis,  it  might  be 
the  means  of  introducing  me  to  many  persons  interested  in  botany,  and  living 
in  remote  districts  of  the  country,  who  might,  perhaps,  be  willing  to  unite 
with  me  in  amassing  materials  from  which  a  future  flora  should  proceed.  That 
there  are  many  such  I  am  willing  to  believe  :  for  it  is  hardly  possible  thiit 
a  well  educated  person  can  have  continually  under  his  eye  so  many  and 
such  beautiful  flowers  as  are  scattered  all  over  the  country,  without  occasion- 
ally feeling  an  admiration  of  their  structure,  and  a  desire  to  learn  some^ 
thing  of  their  affinities  and  properties.  A  little  sympathy  and  encouragement 
are  often  all  that  are  wanting  to  make  botanists  of  these.  Intercourse  by 
letter,  and  interchanges  of  specimens,  foster  the  incipient  taste,  till  it  takes 
root  downward,  and  bears  fruit  upward."  (Pref.  p.vi.) 

''  But  I  fear  that  many  who  might,  from  their  position,  materially  assist 
the  progress  of  botanical  science,  by  making  observations  on,  and  collections 
of,  the  plauts  of  their  neighbourhoods,  lie  under  the  erroneous  supposition 
that,  because  they  have  fittle  or  no  knowledge  of  systematic  botany,  they 
are  incapable  of  making  collections  or  observations  that  can  be  useml  to  a 

*  A  Silene,  a  Brkssxcviy  a  Cerastium,  and  a  Thymus. 
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botanist.  These  should  recollect  that  the  greatest  botanists  are  at  best  only 
students.  There  was  a  time  when  Linnaeus  and  Jussieu  were  as  ignorant 
as  themselves,  and  would  have  continued  so  had  they  wsdted  for  intuitive 
knowledge.  Sharp  eyes  and  willing  hands  are  the  grand  requisites  for  a 
botanical  collector,  and,  if  these  be  once  set  in  motion,  knowledge  of  affi- 
nities and  structure  will  gradually  follow  as  operations  extend.  Many  of 
the  most  successful  collectors  of  plants,  by  whose  labours  in  all  countries 
the  science  has  been  so  extended  and  ennched,  have  been  persons  ignorant 
ofy  <h:  but  slightly  acquainted  with,  botany  at  the  time  of  their  mission. 
.  **  There  is  one  simple  way  in  which  all  such  persons  may  render  important 
services,  and  by  which  they  may  gradually  acquire  the  experience  which  they 
would  fain  possess  at  starting;  namely,  by  collecting  and  drying  specimens 
of  the  plants  of  their  neighbourhood  indiscriminately,  without  favour  or 
affection,  from  the  tall  forest  tree  to  the  moss  or  the  lichen  on  its  trunk." 
(Pref.  p.  vii.) 

The  general  plan  of  this  work  is  taken  from  Beck's  Botany  of  the  Northern 
and  Midland  States  of  North  America^  and  Nuttall's  Genera  ^  North  American 
Plants,  The  characters,  arrangement,  and  restriction  of  the  natural  orders, 
are  from  the  text  of  Dr.  Walker  Arnott,  as  already  mentioned.  The  number 
of  genera  described  is  1086,  distributed  under  133  orders,  and  the  estimated 
number  of  species  is  8500.  The  orders  containing  the  greatest  number  of 
species  are,  Geraniacese  350,  Di6smeae  110,  OxaHdete  110,  Polygaleae  100, 
'hyitxi&ndcecB  100,  Leguminosss  700,  Crassulaceae  300,  l^coidese  500,  Umbel- 
Uferas  120,  Compdsitae  1000,  Campanuiacefl&  140,  Ericaceae  450,  AscXe^iadece 
240,  Scrophulariaces&  250,  Ferbcnaceae  100^  'PvotedceeB  200,  Exvp\\oT}mce{B 
100,  Orcbfdeas  150,  /rides  300,  AmaryUi(^<?  100,  ^sphod^lesB  450, 
Vyperdoea  160,  Gramineat  160,  i^lices  150>  Jl/usci  150,  Hep6ticas  100, 
/i^lgae  220.  Of  Lich^nes  and  2<*ungi  there  are  no  genera  noticed,  and  of  the 
other  Cellulares  mentioned  there  are  only  4  or  5. 

In  a  note  to  the  Preface,  it  is  stated,  that  M.  Zeyher  dries  and  prepares 
collections  of  specimens  for  sale,  at  the  moderate  charge  of  2/.  per  hundred 
species ;  and  that  collections  for  European  subscribers  will  be  forwarded  to 
Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  and  N.  B.  Ward,  Esquire,  who  have  Itindly  undertaken  to 
receive  them.  We  ma}'  add  that  Mr.  W.  Pamplin,  junior,  of  Queen  Street, 
Soho  Square,  London,  successor  to  the  late  Mr.  Hunneman,  is  a  very  fit 
agent  for  all  matters  of  this  kind. 

We  shall  now  glance  over  the  natural  arrangement,  and  note  down  any 
thing  that  we  think  may  be  interesting  or  instructive  to  the  British  gardener. 
Under  Cruciferse,  we  find  a  number  of  British  annual  weeds  naturalised ;  and, 
indeed,  the  number  of  naturalised  plants,  introduced  by  the  settlers  from 
Europe  incidentally,  probably  exceeds  a  hundred  species,  and  in  time  will 
doubtless  amount  to  thousands ;  for,  comparatively  speaking,  all  the  annuals 
of  cold  countries  will  grow  and  perpetuate  themselves  in  warm  countries;  as, 
indeed,  will  many  of  the  annuals  of  warm  countries  in  cold  countries  having 
hot  summers. — Hola  arvensis,  an  annual  introduced  from  Europe,  is  a  com- 
mon weed  in  all  cultivated  grounds,  extending  even  to  Caffi'eland ;  and  the 
mignonette  is  nearly  so.  —  G^er^nium.  The  South  African  species  are  few  and 
inconspicuous. — Erodium.  "  Few  and  weed-like.** — Pelargdnium."  This  vast 
genus,  the  glory  of  the  order,  is  almost  exclusively  South  African.  The 
species  are  very  numerous  and  difficult  to  be  defined,  from  the  very  great 
facility  with  which  they  form  hybrids,  running  into  innumerable  varieties  by 

seed Even  in  the  field,  the  Pelargonia  vary  extremely,  especially  the 

tuberous-rooted  species,  and  the  greatest  care  is  necessary  to  trace  the  forma 
to  their  common  types,  and  note  what  characters  are  variable  and  what  con- 
stant. When  this  shall  have  been  fully  done,  (for  the  whole  genus  wants  a 
*  searching  reform,'  and  an  extensive  clipping,)  I  feel  confident  that  the  true 
species  wul  be  found  to  be  very  much  fewer  than  authors  generally  state 
them."    (p.  42.)  .      .       .      ' 

O^xalis.    A  charming  genus  scattered  over  the  globe,  but  reaching  its  highest 
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perfection  in  South  Africa,  where  it  abounds  in  spedeas,  and  forms  the  orna- 
ment of  winter  and  spring  at  the  Cape.  The  leaves  contain  oxalic  acid  in 
various  states  of  combination.  "  The  species  want  revision  and  examination. 
The  proportion  between  the  styles  and  stamens,  a  character  insisted  on  bj 
authors,  is  of  no  importance,  as  it  varies  in  the  same  species,  or  even  in  differ- 
ent flowers  of  the  same  specimen.  This  character  being  set  aside,  many 
supposed  species  fail  to  the  eround."  (  p.  45.) 

Pitt6sporum  viridifl6rum  has  the  scent  of  jasmine,  and  must  therefore  be 
a  very  desirable  green-house  shrub. — Di6sma.  *'  A  large  and  beautiful  genus 
peculiar  to  South  Africa,  abounding  in  species,  which  are  scattered  extensively 
trom  one  end  of  the  colony  to  the  other,  and  in  many  places  so  abundant  as 
to  impart  a  character  to  the  vegetation.  They  are  small  shrubs,  seldom  above 
two  feet  high,  much  branched,  &c.'*  T  p.  50.) 

Willemetta  africana  Brong.  (Ceanothus  africanus  X.)  is  not  uncommon  in 
gardens,  and  is  found  wild  in  the  eastern  districts.  —  Phylica.  "  The  foliage  of 
many  species  is  exceedingly  pretty;  especially  those  of  the  tribe  of  P.  plumosa, 
the  flowers  of  which  are  subtended  by  long  feathery  bracteae,  forming  a 
beautiful  plume  at  the  summit  of  the  branches." — Yu^lia  capensis  is  a  very 
common  tree  throughout  the  colony. — Crotalarla  arbor6scens,  the  Cape  la- 
burnum, is  very  common  in  gardens,  but  not  indigenous,  ilfelilotus  is  not  a 
Cape  genus,  tnough  three  or  four  species  are  weeds  in  and  near  cultivated 
ground ;  among  these  are  M,  arborea,  said  to  grow  15  fl.  high  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Constantinople,  with  stems  nearly  Sin.  in  diameter.  (See  p.  300.) 
— T'rifolium.  The  Cape  species  are  few,  and  most  of  them  plants  of  civilisation. 
— Ficia  sativa  is  perfectly  naturalised. — i?ubus.  There  are  several  wild  species, 
many  of  them  equalling  or  surpassing  in  the  flavour  of  their  fruit  the  best 
European  species,  always  excepting  the  raspberry. — il/yrtus.  **  The  discovery 
of  the  plants  of  this  genus  in  Africa  is  a  most  interesting  fact  in  geographical 
botany." — G^nothera.  An  almost  exclusively  American  genus,  but  two  species 
are  naturalised  at  the  Cape.  —  Citrullus,  the  water  melon.  Two  species, 
C.  caffer,  and  C,  amarus,  are  indigenous.  — **  Sempervivum  africanum  MiU.^ 
a  very  doubtful  plant,  is  the  only  Cape  species  enumerated.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  the  same  as  S.  arboreum,  a  native  of  southern  Europe  and  North  Africa, 
and  very  common  in  gardens  in  this  colony.  All  the  other  species  are  natives 
of  Europe,  or  of  the  Canary  Isles,  Madeira,  &c."  (p .  120.) 

Mesembryanthemum.  An  immense  and  truly  beautiful  genus  of  herbs  or 
shrubs,  with  succulent  leaves,  and  flowers  of  every  hue,  oflen  intensely  and 
dazzlingly  brilliant.  Almost  all  the  species  are  South  African,  and  Decan- 
doUe  enumerates  316,  which,  however,  comes  considerably  short  of  the  re- 
puted number ;  and  our  deserts  probably  still  retain  many  more."  The  Celery 
and  Parsley  are  naturalised  in  cultivated  ground,  as  is  the  Fennel,  the  Lovage, 
and  several  other  umbelliferous  plants. —  Hscum.  There  are  several  South 
African  species  of  Mistletoe,  and  five  or  six  of  Loranthus.  The  latter  '*  forms 
splendid  draperies  to  the  stunted  acacias,  with  their  large  clusters  of  rich 
crimson  flowers,  and  bright  yellow-green  leaves.  Growing,  as  they  do,  in  a 
wild  and  often  parched  country,  few  objects  can  be  more  refreshing  or  de- 
lightful to  the  eye  of  a  traveller."  It  were  to  be  wished  that  some  of 
these  species  of  Lor4nthus  were  introduced  into  British  conservatories. 

Nabea  Lehm.  ^  This  genus,  named  in  honour  of  Mr.  M^Nab,  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Botanic  Garden,  includes  a  single  species,  N.  montana  Lehm.  a  pretty 
shrub,  with  the  habit  of  Erica,  or  rather  of  the  European  genus  Calluna 
(heather  or  ling),  with  which  it  agrees  in  the  dehiscence  of  the  anthers." 

j^rica.  Of  this  beautiful  genus,  between  300  and  400  species  are  described, 
the  majority  of  them  natives  of  South  Africa,  where,  strange  to  say,  they  have 
no  colonial  name.  All  have  very  much  the  same  general  habit,  being  bushes 
with  linear  verticillate  leaves ;  but  they  difier  extremely  in  the  shape  and  size 
of  their  flowers;  some  having  large  tubular  corollas  of  the  most  brilliant 
colours,  others  small  insignificant  bell-shaped  ones.  In  the  memoir  of  Klotsch 
in  the  Linrusa,  vol.  ix.  p.  360.,  the  species  will  be  found  described  with  great 
minuteness,  (p.  212.) 
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Tecoma  capensis  grows  wild,  and  is  also  a  favourite  garden  shrub. — UnciiriA 
Burch.  The  grapple  plant,  so  called  from  its  hook-lobed  fruit,  is  a  most  de- 
sirable plant  to  utroduce  into  gardens ;  but  though  seeds  have  been  sent  to 
Ludwigsburg  Garden,  at  the  Cape,  they  have  not  yet  germinated. — ^chium. 
The  species  are  common  wayside  plants,  and  very  ornamental.  —  Nicotiana. 
The^  common  and  the  Virginian  tobacco  are  almost  naturalised  as  weeds  in 
cultivated  ground. — N.  fruticosa,  by  some  considered  a  native  of  the  Cape,  has 
probably  been  introduced  from  China. — Datura  Stramdnium,  **  the  common 
thorn  apple,  an  extremely  virulent  poison,  is  common  in  many  places  as  a 
weed,  but  probably  introduced  by  civilisation.  It  is  equally  wild  in  Europe, 
Asia,  and  America." — Ph^salis  pubescens,  the  Cape  gooseberry,  is  "very 
common  in  the  neighbourhood  of  cultivation,  but  is  perhaps  not  strictly  wild. 
— Plant^o  lanceolata,  the  ribgrass  plantain,  **  which  has  been  introduced  by 
Baron  Ludwjg,  is  admirably  adapted,  as  Mr.  Bowie  informs  me,  for  a  permanent 
grass  in  our  arid  soil.  It  resists  the  greatest  drought,  and  at  all  seasons 
presents  a  wholesome  herbage."  —  Atraph&xis  undulata  abounds  on  the 
mountmns  round  Cape  Town,  flowering  in  January  and  February. 

Ladrus  bullata,  our  only  species,  is  a  tall  forest  tree,  whose  fine-grained 
dark-coloured  wood  is  much  used  in  cabinetwork,  under  the  unpromising 
name  of  *'  stinkwood,"  so  called  from  the  offensive  smell  of  the  fresh-sawed 
timber.  When  made  into  furniture,  the  better  specimens  have  much  the  ap- 
pearance of  rosewood,  and  take  a  fine  polish. 

Protea  melllfera,  '*  the  sugar-bosch,  is  a  beautiful  shrub,  which  grows  8 
or  10  feet  high,  has  glossy  lanceolate  leaves,  and  for  9  months  in  the  year  is 
covered  with  its  large  pink  and  white  cup-shaped  flowers,  sitting  in  the  axils 
of  the  branches,  ft  oflen  occurs  in  aggregate  masses,  covenng,  together 
with  Leucospermum  conocarpum,  a  whole  hill-side :  few  plants  can  be  more 
striking  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger." 

Brabejum  stellatura.  A  large  and  handsome  tree,  with  fruit  resembling  a 
chestnut.  "  If  prepared  by  soaking  in  water  for  some  hours,  it  may  be  eaten, 
but,  when  fresh  gathered,  it  is  extremely  deleterious." 

**  Ricinus  communis  (the  castor-oil  plant,  or  palma  Christi)  is  common  in 
this  country,  in  India,  and  in  North  Africa ;  and  perhaps  Sprengel  is  correct 
in  considering  the  other  reputed  species  as  mere  varieties  of  this  common  one. 
Few  plants  are  more  affected  by  climate  in  developement ;  what  is  in  the 
climate  of  England  a  tender  border  annual  becoming  in  the  tropics,  and  even 
in  this  country,  a  tree  continuing  many  years,  and  often  reaching  a  large 
size."  (p.  303.) 

The  oak,  poplar,  and  chestnut  are  almost  naturalised  in  most  parts  of  the 
colony. — T^axus  latifolia  produces  the  yellow  wood. — 5alix  gariepma  **  is,  ac- 
cording to  Burchell,  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  to  the  banks  of  the  noble  river 
whose  name  it  beiars."  —  Not  a  single  species  of  Abietinesd  is  mentioned  as  in- 
digenous or  naturalised  in  South  AfHca. — Zamia.  The  colonia  is  Caffer-broid, 
—  Orchidaceae.  The  Cape  genera  belong  to  the  two  tribes  Vdndets  and 
Ophr^deae.  —  /ridese.  "  The  species  are  very  numerous.  They  are  not  con- 
fined to  any  one  district,  soil,  or  elevation,  but  abound  from  one  end  of  the 
colony  to  the  other,  covering  the  ground  in  the  months  of  September  and 
October  with  a'sheet  of  blossoms,  that  resemble  nothing  so  much  as  a  shower 
of  gaudy  butterflies." 

Brunsvigia,  the  "  candelabra  flower,"  is  common  on  the  flats  in  the  summer 
months.  —  A'loe.  This  *'  is  one  of  the  great  characteristic  genera  of  the  South 
African  flora,  though  by  no  means  equally  distributed  through  the  country. 
The  species  are  most  abundant  in  the  Karoo  Plains  and  the  eastern  districts, 
dimimshing  gradually  as  they  proceed  westward." 

Bowiea  Haw.  "  Two  species  are  described,  both  discovered  by  Mr.  Bowie 
{now  curator  of  Ludwigsburg  Gardens),  after  whom  this  genus  has  been  named 
by  Mr.  Haworth,  and  who,  by  many  years  of  patient  labour  in  the  interior  of 
Southern  Africa,  during  which  time  he  enriched  the  gardens  of  Europe  with  a 
greater  variety  of  succulent  plants  than  had  ever  been  detected  by  any 
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^traveller,  has  amply  earned  any  compliment  whicb  it  is  in  the  power  of  botaqy 
to  confer.  I  am  anxious  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  own 
obligations  to  Mr.  Bowie,  for  considerable  assistance  towards  the  present 
undertaking.**  (p.  347.)  We  are  also  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
publicly  expressing  our  obligations  to  Mr.  Bowiey  for  several  valuable  com- 
munications to  this  Magazine.  We  should  be  glaid  if  he  would  add  to  diem 
some  account  of  the  Ludwigsburg  Oardeos,  now  under  his  care. — LachenaUff. 
Mr.  Harvey  once  met  with  a  double-flowering  variety,  not  unlike  a  double 
hyacinth  in  miniature. — Juncus  serratus  (Palmiel)  is  a  noble  plant,  with  tall, 
thick,  trunk-like  stems,  surmounted  by  a  dense  crown  of  large,  broad,  serrate, 
channeled  leaves,  from  the  centre  of  which  rises  the  much-branched  panicle  of 
flowers, — Phoe^nix  reclinata  is  the  only  palm  indigenous  in  South  AiHca.^- 
Zantedeschis  aethidpica  (C411a  aethiopica  X.)  abounds  by  waysides  and  water 
courses,  where  its  flowers  are  conspicuous  at  almost  all  seasons.  —  Typha 
latifolia  is  common  in  wet  places  by  the  flats  in  water  courses.  It  is  given  by 
Thunberg  as  a  naturalised  plant,  but  in  Mr.  Harvey's  opinion  unjustly. 

This  truly  interesting  work  must  have  been  one  of  immense  labour  to  its 
author ;  but  it  has  evidently  been  one  that  afforded  him  great  delight;  it  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  botanical  literature,  and  will  establish  his  name  in  all 
future  times  as  a  scientific  botanist. 


Art.  IV.     Fifih  Annual  Report  of  the  Jersey  Agricultural  and  Hor^ 
ticultural  Society  for  iSSS.     8vo,  pamph.  pp.70.     Jersey,  1839. 

The  Jersey  Society  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful  of  its  kind  in  anj 
country.  The  first  part  of  this  report  notices  the  progress  made  in  the  agn- 
cultural  department ;  and  here  several  farms  are  named  as  having  been  exar 
mined  by  the  committee  and  found  greatly  improved.  Liquid  mat^ure,  in 
Jersey  called  "  purin,*'  is  beginning  to  be  collected  by  all  classes  of  culti- 
vators, from  the  cottager  upwards,  and  is  found  "  an  invaluable  manure,  of 
eaSy  transport,  perfectly  free  from  seeds  or  weeds,  and,  when  judiciously  ap- 
plied to  grasses,  of  astonishing  value."  The  loss  sustained  by  British  farmers 
from  allowing  the  liquid  matters  about  farmeries  to  run  to  waste  is  incalcu- 
lable ;  and  even  where  liquid  manure  is  collected  and  carried  out  to  the  field, 
its  fertilising  powers  are  not  half  what  they  would  be  if  it  were  kept  a  snffi- 
dent  length  of  time  to  undergo  fermentation..  This  any  person  may  prove  on 
a  few  yards  of  grass  land,  or  on  a  bed  of  onions  or  carrots ;  watering  one  half 
with  recent  liquid  manure,  and  the  other  half  with  stale  or  fermented  liquid 
manure.  Draining  generally,  furrow  draining  or  frequent  draining,  subsoil 
ploughing,  soiling  or  yard  feeding,  and  the  saving  and  grinding  of  all  bones, 
and  the  saving  of  all  waste  liquids  whatever,  are  words  which  ought  to  form 
the  text  of  every  author  who  wishes  to  instruct  his  readers  in  the  great  secret 
of  improving  the  agriculture  of  England  as  at  present  practised. 

In  the  horticultural  department  it  is  particularly  gratifying  to  observe  the 
improvement  which  has  talcen  place  in  cottage  gardens,  **  The  encouragement 
gjven  to  the  cultivation  of  the  small  wardens  belonging  to  cottagers,  by  ju<fi- 
cious  and  liberal  distribution  of  rewaros,  has  produced  an  improvement  among 
them  which  is  evident  to  every  one  who  frequents  our  markets ;  the  supply  of 
fruits  and  vegetables,  as  to  quality,  being  from  this  source  equal  to  the  same 
products  from  the  gardens  or  the  rich  proprietors ;  and,  in  the  department  of 
vegetables,  the  improvement  is  so  important,  that  the  market-gardener  from 
England  has  frequent  recourse  for  his  supplies  to  the  Jersey  gardener.  At 
the  same  time,  the  Board  have  the  satisfaction  to  announce,  that,  while  there 
has  been  an  increased  attention  to  this  more  profitable  branch,  therq  has  been 
a  marked  improvement  in  the  floriculture  of  the  island. 

"  The  Visiting  Committee  saw  the  gardens  of  several  cottagers  in  the  spring 
and  autumn,  and,  according  to  their  rules,  took  the  opportunity  of  inspecting 
th^r  cottages,  and  enquiring  into  their  general  domestic  eix>nomy.    It  is-  with 
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rauch  satisfkction  the  Board  have  to  repeat  this  year  their  high  sense  of  the 
improyement  in  cottage  gardens  in  general,  and  that  in  all  the  instances  there 
'were  a  neatness  and  cleanliness  in  their  dwellings  which  are  the  fruits  of  indus- 
try and  good  management." 

That  ^  spirited  florist  and  nnrseryman,  Mr.  B.  Saunders,  continues  to  in- 
crease his  collections,  and  the  Committee  found  his  gardens  in  the  best  order, 
and  tastefully  arranged;  and  M.  Rene  Langelier  has  lately  directed  much 
labour  and  expense  to  a  very  extensive  collection  of  pear  trees.  Since  the 
Society  was  formed,  several  nursery  gardens  have  been  established,  which  of 
itself  proves  the  increased  encouragement  given  to  the  horticulture  of  the 
island.*'  A  vineyard  has  lately  been  planted  by  M.  E.  Nicole,  jun.  Among 
the  objects  for  which  premiums  are  given  to  cottagers  are  fowls  of  every 
description,  including  pigeons  ;  to  which  might  be  added  rabbits,  pigs,  and 

vCCS. 

At  the  end  of  the  Report  is  a  list  of  plants  indigenous  to  Jersey,  made  by 
Professor  La  Gasca  while  residing  in  that  island,  arranged  according  to  the 
Linnaean  system. 


Art.  V.  The  Vegetable  Cultivator;  containing  a  plain  and  accurate 
Description  of  all  the  different  Species  and  Varieties  of  Culinary 
VegetableSy  tvith  the  most  improved  Method  of  cultivating  them  by 
nfitural  and  artificial  Means,  and  the  best  Mode  of  Cooking  them  ; 
alpJiabeticaUy  arranged:  together  v)ith  a  Description  of  the  Physical 
Herbs  in  general  use,  Sfc,  ;  also,  some  Recollections  of  the  Life  of 
Philip  Miller,  F.R.S.  By  John  Rogers.  ISoio,  pp.S4S.  London, 
1839. 

**  Emboldened  by  the  success  of  a  former  work  on  fruits,  which  Iums 
reached  a  third  edition,  the  author  offers  the  present  to  a  discerning  public,  in 
the  hope  that  a  similar  success  may  attend  it ;  and,  while  he  would  not  attempt 
to  undervalue  other  horticultural  writings,  he  would  yet  venture  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  circumstance,  that  few,  if  any,  will  be  found  to  contain  an  equ^l 
amount  of  practical  information  condensed  in  the  same  compass,  and  at  the 
same  price." 

Mr.  Rogers's  FruH  Ctduvaior  was  reviewed  in  a  former  volume,  in  which  we 
noticed  the  great  age  of  the  author,  to  which  he  recurs  in  the  concluding  para- 
graph of  his  preface,  thus  :  — 

"  Whether  he  shall  himself  survive  long  enough  to  find  reason  to  be  grati- 
fied with  such  success,  his  great  age  renders  somewhat  doubtful ;  but,  if  so, 
it  will  be  pleasing  to  him  to  find  that  he  has  been  useful  in  his  day  and  gene- 
ration ;  and,  at  any  rate,  he  may  be  allowed  to  indulge  in  the  reflectioni  that 
this  has  been  his  object." 

Most  sincerely  do  we  wish  prolonged  life  and  health  to  this  very  worthy 
man.  His  book  contains  nothing  but  what  is  practical ;  and  at  the  end  there 
is  a  very  interesting  memoir  of  Miller.  In  this  memoir  we  learn  that  Miller's 
father  was  a  Scotchman,  who,  *'  after  having  lived  for  some  time  as  gardener  to 
a  gentleman  at  Bromley  in  Kent,  commenced  business  on  his  own  account,  as 
a  market-gardener,  near  Deptford."  Mr.  Watts,  one  of  Miller's  men,  informed 
U8»  some  years  ago,  that  Mr.  Miller's  widow  told  him  that  Miller's  fialher  was 
an  Englishman ;  but,  from  the  details  into  which  Mr.  Rogers  has  entered,  we 
have  no  doubt  of  his  correctness. 


Art.  VI.     The  Journal  of  the  English  Ag7'icultural  Society.    Vol.  I. 

Part  I.     8vo,  pp.  112.     London,  1839. 

The  origin  of  the  English  Agricultural  Society  will  be  found  in  our  pro- 
ceeding volume,  p.  181.    It  now  appears  to  be  firmly  establisiied,  and  this  first 
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Part  of  its  JmiTnal\%  in  every  way  worthy  of  such  a  body.    The  ibUowing  ar« 
the  titles  of  the  papers  which  it  contains :  -^ 

I.  Some  Introductory  Remarks  on  the  present  State  of  Agriculture  as  a 
Science  in  England.    By  Ph.  Pusey,  Esq.,  M.P. 

II.  On  the  Selection  of  Male  Animals  m  the  breeding  of  Cattle  and  Sheep. 
By  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Spencer,  President  of  the  Society. 

III.  On  Deanstonising,  as  distinguished  from  and  compared  with  the  furrow- 
draining  and  deep  ploughing  of  the  Midland  Counties  of  England.  By  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  James  Graham,  Bart.,  M.P.,  F.R.S ,  &c. 

IV.  Report  of  several  Operations  in  Deanstonising  at  Oakley  Park,  Shrop- 
shire.   From  the  Hon.  R.  H.  Clive,  M.P. 

V.  Account  of  Subsoil  Ploughing  on  a  dry  Soil,  Heckfield,  Hants.  By  C. 
S.  Lefevre,  Esq.,  M.P. 

V  J.  Account  of  an  Experiment  on  the  relative  Values  of  several  Varieties 
of  M^heat.    By  John  Morton,  Esq. 

VII.  On  Gas  Water  as  a  Manure.    By  John  Paynter,  Esq. 

VIII.  An  Essay  on  the  Analysis  of  Soils.  By  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Rham, 
A.M. 

IX.  On  the  Progress  of  Agriculture  in  Scotland  since  the  Formation  of  the 
Highland  Society.     By  Mr.  John  Dudgeon. 

Miscellaneous,  including  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Society,  prizes 
offered,  list  of  governors,  list  of  members,  &c. 

In  the  first  article  the  subject  is  handled  both  statistically  and  scientifically. 
After  stating  the  gross  produce  of  cultivated  lands,  and  the  average  produce  of 
wheat,  the  author  says :  "  If  by  a  better  selection  of  seed  we  could  raise  this 
average  produce  from  twenty-six  to  twenty-seven  bushels  per  acre,  we  should 
add  to  the  nation's  annual  income  475,000  quarters,  which  would  be  equal  to 
a  capital  of  twenty-four  millions  sterling,  gained  for  ever  to  the  country  by  a 
trifling  increase  in  the  growth  of  one  article  alone,  and  that  in  England  and 
Wales  only."  We  are  sorry  we  cannot  spare  room  to  abridge  this  article, 
which  is  the  most  generally  interesting  of  the  whole.  The  next  so  is  the  last 
article,  which  may  be  designated  A  History  of  Agricultural  Improvement  in 
Scotland  from  the  Commencement  of  the  eighteenth  Century  to  the  present 
Time.  It  is  exceedingly  well  drawn  up,  from  the  most  authentic  sources, 
and  in  part  from  the  writer's  own  experience,  he  being  a  practical  farmer  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kelso.  The  other  essays  are  all  more  or  less  interesting 
and  instructive ;  and,  on  the  whole,  Part  I.  of  this  Journal  is  a  very  favoiu*able 
specimen. 

We  have  more  than  once  stated  in  this  Magazine,  that  the  farmers  of  Eng- 
land were  the  only  class  who  did  not  read,  and  that  till  they  became  a  reading 
class  they  would  remain  stationary  as  agriculturists.  We  are  satisfied  of  the 
correctness  of  this  opinion,  from  our  own  observation.  In  the  year  1806, 
with  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  best  farming  in  the  Lothians,  in  Berwick- 
shire, and  Northumberland,  we  made  a  six  months'  tour  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  we  have  subsequently  repeatedly  been  in  the  same  districts,  and  found  no 
change  whatever  in  the  mode  of  cultivating  the  soil.  The  same  cumbrous 
plough,  drawn  by  three  or  four  horses,  with  a  driver  going  at  a  snail's  pace, 
and  turning  up  a  furrow  of  5  or  6  inches  in  depth,  may  now,  as  then,  be  seen 
in  many  parts  of  the  country.  The  pockets  of  the  landlords,  however,  for 
some  years  past  have  been  sensibly  touched,  as,  indeed,  have  those  of  all  classes 
since  the  peace  of  1815;  the  consequence  of  which  is,  that  we  have  become  a 
comparatively  thinking  people ;  with  the  single  exception,  we  should  say,  of  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  farmers,  who  are  incompetent  to  derive  improvement 
from  reading  and  reflection.  The  Journal  of  the  English  Agricultural  Society 
will  induce  many  country  gentlemen  to  become  practical  farmers ;  which  will 
at  once  afford  them  a  rational  and  profitable  source  of  recreation,  reform  the 
practices  of  their  tenantry,  ameliorate  the  condition  of  farm  labourers,  and 
add  to  the  beauty,  and  increase  the  agricultural  produce,  of  the  country.  An 
immense  deal,  we  think,  will  be  gained  by  bringing  the  country  gentleman  in 
more  close  contact  with  his  tenants  and  with  country  labourers.    At  present, 
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tfa€  gulf  between  the  squire  and  the  labourer  is  as  that  between  Dives  and 
Lazarus.  We  wish  we  could  see  every  country  gentleman  holding  the  plough, 
sowing  his  own  grass  seeds,  and  pruning  his  own  trees.  We  are  convinced 
that  this  would  add  much  to  his  health,  nappiness,  and  usefulness. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.    Domestic  Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

DfPLACUSpuniceui  (Bot,  Mag.  3655.)  and  Petrea  volubUis  (Bot,  Mag,  628.'). 
—  Both  these  plants  are  now  finely  in  flower  here.  Petrea  volubilis  is  an  old 
stove  plant,  the  racemes  of  which  are  exquisitely  beautiful.  Indeed,  T  do  not 
know  a  more  graceful  stove  climber  than  this.  It  is  not  so  gaudy  as  Ipomce^^ 
Horsfallfor,  but  fully  as  desirable.  The  clusters  of  flowers  are  in  the  way  of 
those  of  Wistaria  sinensis,  and  something  of  that  colour,  but  the  flowers  are 
didynamous  (  Ferbenacese).  The  starry  calyx  of  each  floret  is  longer  than  the 
petals ;  they  are  of  a  beautiful  light  or  greyish  blue,  while  the  petals  in  the 
centre  are  of  the  most  intense  blue,  with  a  small  delicate  white  blotch  at  the 
base  of  the  lower  petal.  They  are  produced  on  spurs  of  last  season's  growth, 
and  the  plant  ought  to  be  pruned  like  a  grape-vine,  in  order  to  get  these  spurs 
distributed  all  over  the  plant.  This  delightful  climber  ought  to  be  refigured  in 
our  modern  works,  in  order  to  bring,  such  a  floral  treat  more  prominently 
before  the  public.     Compared  with  it,  Wistaria  sinensis  is  absolutely  coarse. 

IJie  Dfplacus  punlceus  will  prove  a  **  nice  morceau"  to  aflbrd  a  contrast 
by  the  deep  scarlet  tint  of  its  blossoms.  From  the  contrast  these  aflbrd  to 
the  orange  tint  of  Diplacus  glutinosus  (formerly  ilfTmulus  glutin6sus),  the 
hybrids  raised  from  these  plants  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  partake  of  the 
glowing  tints  of  their  parents,  and  to  emulate  in  beauty  those  which  have 
already  been  obtained  between  Aziilea  coccinea  and  A.  p6ntica,  which  are  of  the 
same  colours.  Besides,  the  poor  old  ikfimulus  glutinosus  has  been  almost 
neglected,  because  it  refused  to  mix  with  its  congeners,  the  herbaceous  mimu- 
luses ',  yet,  when  well  grown,  it  is  a  very  desirable  plant,  and  I  hope  more 
attention  will  be  paid  to  it,  now  that  we  have  procured,  through  the  exertions 
of  our  spirited  nurseryman,  a  fit  partner  to  it ;  and  that  the  shrubby  mimuluses 
will  soon  be  as  fashionable  as  the  herbaceous  ones.  How  far  botanists  are 
consistent  in  naming  these  species  of  ^fimulus  a  separate  genus  is  not  for  me 
to  say,  seeing  that  the  genus  is  as  good  as  many  genera  that  we  already  pos- 
sess ;  and  it  is  of  little  use  to  trouble  our  heads  with  such  nice  distinctions, 
provided  we  get  really  good  flowering  plants,  like  the  one  now  under  consider- 
ation. I  ought  to  add  that  Mr.  Low's  collectors  procured  twenty-five  fine 
plants  of  the  Diplacus  puniceus  in  North  America,  but  on  the  arrival  of  the 
box  in  November,  1837,  it  was  found  that  every  one  of  them  had  died  on  the 
passage.  Mr.  Low,  however,  succeeded  in  introducing  it  last  season,  and  from 
him  1  obtained  my  plants.  I  believe  it  is  in  some  other  nurseries  by  this  time  ; 
at  any  rate  it  must  find  its  way  soon  into  every  nursery  and  garden. — D.  Beaton, 
Kingsbwri/  Gardens ^  May  13.  1839. 

We  observed  at  Mr.  Low's  nursery,  on  the  5th  inst.,  one  of  the  imported 
plants  of  Diplacus  punfceus  forming  a  very  handsome  shrub  upwards  of  4  ft. 
in  height. — Cond, 

Kew  Gardens,  May  3. — We  scarcely  ever  recollect  to  have  seen  these  gar- 
dens in  better  order,  chiefly  owing  to  the  backwardness  of  the  spring,  and  flie 
dryness  of  the  weather,  which  alldTwed  the  work  of  stirring  and  dressing  the 
surface  to  be  brought  forward,  while  the  growth  of  the  plants  and  weeds  was 
comparatively  stationary.  Though  a  great  number  of  tne  half-hardy  articles 
trained  against  the  walls  have  been  killed,  yet  the  vacant  spaces  have  been 
replanted,  partly  last  year  and  partly  during  the  present  season,  with  other  half- 
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h«rdy  shrubs,  which  are  doing  remarkably  well.  A  number  of  green-hcmse  i^nts 
have  also  been  turned  out  into  the  borders,  where  they  will  make  fine  plants 
in  the  course  of  the  summer,  and  may  be  taken  up  and  repotted  in  autumn^ . 
Wherever  there  are  green-house  plants  to  spare,  they  cannot  be  used  to  better 
purpose  than  turning  them  out  into  the  open  borders  or  against  walls ;  because, 
even  if  they  live  only  one  season,  they  form  more  rare,  and  consequently 
interesting,  objects  to  the  botanists  than  any  other  open  ground  plants  what- 
ever. The  magnificent  architectural  conservatory  was  stocked  with  Australian 
and  Cape  shn&s  about  this  time  last  year.  They  are  all  in  boxes,  tubs,  or 
larse  pots,  and  they  have  thriven  so  remarkably  well  that  they  already  appear 
rather  crowded.  The  beauty  of  all  large  plants  in  a  conservatory  depends 
much  on  their  isolated  appearance,  by  which  alone  can  be  displayed  their 
individual  character ;  and,  to  produce  this  effect,  they  should  never  touch  one 
another.  Hence  the  great  advantage  of  growing  conservatory  plants  in  boxes  or 
pots,  so  as  to  admit  of  their  being  moved  more  or  less  apart  from  one  another 
as  they  increase  in  size,  or  die  down,  or  become  mutilated  by  age  or  accident. ' 
This  large  conservatory  forms  a  very  handsome  Grecian  temple,  externally, 
about  three  times  as  long  as  it  is  broM;  but  in  the  interior  it  is  much  disfigured 
by  two  rows  of  cast-iron  columns  without  creepers  or  climbers  around  them, 
and  which  distract  the  eye  in  looking  on  the  plants.  The  columns  are  just  so 
far  from  the  path  as  to  be  seen  along  with  the  plants,  and,  being  painted  white, 
they  attract  the  eye  more  than  the  green  of  the  leaves ;  whereas,  had  they 
been  close  to  the  path,  the  plants  would  have  been  seen  between  them,  without 
interruption  or  distraction.  A  single  row  of  slender  columns  along  the  centre 
of  the  house  would  have  been  quite  sufficient  to  support  the  roof,  and  would 
not  in  the  slightest  degree  have  interfered  with  the  effect  of  the  plants ;  but 
even  there  they  ought  to  have  been  so  contrived  at  the  base  as  to  allow 
climbers  to  be  trained  round  them.  Some  of  the  banksias  and  dryandi^  in 
this  bouse  are  now  in  flower,  and  of  singular  beauty. 

A  number  of  specimens  in  the  arboretum  and  in  the  botanic  garden  have 
been  recently  named  with  handsome  cast-iron  tallies.  We  suggested  the  pro- 
priety of  this  some  years  ago  (see  Vol.  I.  p.  352.;  II.  p.  315. ;  VII.  p.  687., 
&e.),  but  it  was  not  till  Mr.  Glenny  took  up  the  subject  that  our  suggestion 
was  carried  into  effect;  a  proof  that  with  some  minds  something  more  than 
mere  suggestion  is  required  to  produce  action.  This  is  a  fact  not  very  credit- 
able to  human  nature ;  but  it  would  appear  that,  in  certain  stages  of  the 
progress  of  socie^,  abuse  is  more  effective  than  fair  words  or  sound  reasons. 

The  opening  of  the  Kent  Zoological  and  Botanical  Gardens,  the  progress  of 
tiie  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  Structures  at  Stafford  House  under 
the  direction  of  Mr*  Hakewell,  Mr.  Corstein's  Hyacinth  Show,  Mr.  Groom's 
splendid  Tulip  Show,  and  a  number  of  other  matters,  want  of  room  prevents 
us  from  noticmg  at  present.— -CVncf. 


Art.  II.     The  Garden  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society, 

Circumstances  prevented  us  from  visiting  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Garden  this  year  till  April  24.,  when  we  devoted  the  greater  part  of  that 
and  the  two  succeeding  days  to  looking  through  every  part  of  the  grounds, 
aiid  all  the  houses,  pits,  and  frames,  as  far  as  they  are  shown  to  strangers.  We 
never  saw  the  grass  and  the  gravel  looking  better,  if  so  well.  The  walks  are 
filled  to  the  brim,  firmly  and  smoothly  rolled;  and  the  edges  are  neither  deep, 
nor  showing  a  harsh  line  of  earth  between  the  grass  and  the  gravel,  as  is  too 
frequently  the  case,  but  shallow,  while  the  Ipaves  of  the  grass  grow  down,  and 
come  in  close  contact  with  the  gravel.  These,  it  may  be  said,  are  small  mat- 
ters ;  but  they  contribute  much  to  the  beauty  and  enjoyment  of  a  garden ;  and 
their  absence  is  almost  always  symptomatic  of  general  bad  keeping  and  want  of 
taste. 

In  the  arboretum  a  number  of  clumps   have  been  thinned  out,  and  the 
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ground  laid  down  in  turf;  an  obvious  and  very  great  improvement,  which,  in 
our  opinion,  ought  to  be  extended  to  all  the  remaining  clumps  in  that  part  of 
the  garden. 

The  arboretum  has  been  extended  in  the  form  of  a  belt,  45  chains  .and  a 
half  in  length,  extending  along  part  of  the  east,  through  all  the  south  boun- 
dary, and  on  the  west  and  north  through  the  interior  of  the  garden.  The 
average  width  may  be  about  a  chain  (22  yards).  A  more  definite  idea  may 
be  obtained  of  the  situation  of  this  belt  by  turning  to  Jig,  73.  in  p.  352.,  in 
which  the  belt  occupies  the  following  portions :  a  I  and  a  1  to  the  east  of  b  S 
and  A  2 ;  a  3,  a  3,  a  3,  a  5»  and  a  6. 

The  idea  of  extending  the  arboretum  in  the  form  of  a  belt  is  what  we  are 
sure  every  one  will  approve  of;  but,  as  there  will  necessarily  be  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  manner  in  which  this  idea  is  carried  into  execution,  we  shall 
express  ours  on  the  present  occasion,  and  leave  the  reader  who  examines  the 
garden  and  our  arguments  to  judge  for  himself. 

Before,  however,  examining  the  details  of  this  belt,  we  cannot  help  recurring 
to  a  recommendation  which  we  have  repeatedly  given  in  this  Magazine,  via. 
that  before  any  part  of  the  general  plan  of  the  garden  is  altered,  that  alteration 
ought  to  be  indicated  on  paper,  and  submitted  to  the  general  examination  of 
die  fellows  of  the  Society.  Indeed,  we  have  always  stated  that  a  plan  ought 
to  be  drawn  out  and  delineated,  which  should  comprehend  all  the  contemplated 
reforms ;  and  that  every  alteration  made  should  have  reference  to  carrying  this 
plan  into  execution.  On  such  a  plan  the  position  of  every  tree  and  shrub 
utended  to  be  planted,  or,  at  least,  to  remain  permanently,  ought  to  be  indi* 
cated,  with  as  much  care  and  exactness  as  the  situation  of  all  future  walks, 
hedges,  and  buildings.  One  gr^at  object  that  would  be  gained  by  such  a  |^aa 
would  be,  the  distribution  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  constitute  the  Bntish 
arboretum  at  such  distances  as  could  be  afforded  to  each  species  and  variety } 
adjusting  such  distances  to  the  extent  of  the  ground  that  could  be  spared  for 
them,  and  to  the  normal  magnitude  of  the  tree  or  shrub.  Now  we  admit  that 
the  extension  of  the  arboretum  in  the  form  of  a  belt  is  an  attempt  at  some- 
thing of  this  kind ;  but  it  is  evidently  made  at  random,  as  all  such  alterations 
must  be,  unless  they  are  previously  Idd  down  in  a  plan  which  shall  compre* 
hend  the  arrangement  of  the  whole  of  the  garden.  For  example^  a  certain 
space  in  this  belt  is  devoted  to  the  oaks,  another  to  the  horsechestnuts,  and  a 
tnird  to  the  limes ;  but  what  evidence  is  there  that  there  is  a  proportionate 
space  left  for  the  other  genera  and  species  of  trees  and  shrubs  ?  No  evidence 
whatever,  as  flu*  as  we  can  learn,  but  the  mere  opinion  of  the  parties  con- 
cerned. We  repeat,  tiierefore,  that  before  any  alteration  whatever  is  made  in 
the  Society's  garden,  a  general  plan  ought  to  be  laid  down,  which  shall  com- 
prehend all  contemplated  alterations,  even  to  the  position  of  every  tree  and 
shrub.  Such  a  plan  is  more  particularly  necessary  for  the  arrangement  of  the 
arboretum,  so  as  to  ^ive  as  much  room  as  can  be  spared  to  each  of  the  species. 
The  present  extension  of  the  arboretum,  without  any  definite  plan  having 
been  laid  down  which  has  reference  to  the  whole  collection,  we  should  con- 
sider discreditable  in  the  case  of  any  nursery  or  private  garden  ;  and  it  is  evi- 
dently much  more  so  in  the  case  of  a  public  garden,  one  object  of  which  is 
to  fit  young  men  for  holding  situations  as  head  gardeners. 

We  have  before  stated  that  we  have  no  evidence  that  the  proper  space  has 
been  allotted  to  each  genus ;  but  we  shall  take  it  for  granted  that  this  has  been 
the  case.  Supposing  it  to  be  so,  we  object  to  the  commonplace  mixture  of 
extraneous  trees  and  shrubs  introduced  among  the  kinds  that  are  permanently 
to  remain.  This  is  done,  we  are  well  aware,  to  give  the  whole  an  ornamental 
and  clothed  appearance  at  first ;  but  the  grand  object  of  the  garden  should 
never  be  sacrificed  to  appearances  of  any  kind.  In  this  belt,  as  at  present 
planted,  the  trees  and  snnibs  which  are  temporary,  and  put  in  merely  to  fill 
up,  or  clothe  the  ground,  are  much  more  conspicuous  than  those  which  are 
finally  to  remain  ;  and  ihey  give  to  the  whole,  in  the  mean  time,  a  sameness  of 
appearance  throughout,  not  different  from  that  of  the  commonest  shrubbery. 
!nie  dl9fect  produced  is  said  to  be  ornamental ;  but,  to  be  truly  so,  a  shrubbery 
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ought  to  contain  rariety  as  well  as  beauty ;  and,  to  produce  varietyy  one  kind 
of  tree  or  shrub  should  always  prevail  in  one  place,  and  another  in  asother 
place,  so  as  to  create  a  difference  in  the  different  parts  which  compose  the 
whole.  Where  this  has  not  been  done,  the  general  appearance  of  the  shrub- 
bery or  belt  is  the  same  throughout,  or  in  other  words  monotony  is  produced ; 
and  this  we  contend  is  now  the  case  with  that  in  the  garden. 

To  combine  an  immediate  ornamental  effect  with  scientific  arrangement  and 
instruction  the  number  of  each  species  and  rariety  of  tree  and  shrub  should 
have  been  increased,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  clothe  the  ground,  that  is,  five  or 
six  plants  of  each  species  or  variety  ought  to  have  been  planted  together, 
instead  of  one ;  the  mtention  being  to  thin  them  out  gradually  to  one,  an  the 

Clants  advanced  in  growth.  Here  would  have  been  created  a  degree  of 
eauty  and  variety  the  very  highest  that  a  belt  or  shrubbery  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing ;  and  one,  we  will  venture  to  assert,  that  every  one  that  has  the  slightest 
knowledge  of,  or  taste  for,  plants,  would  have  been  delighted  to  look  on,  and 
which  would  have  left  a  lastmg  impression  on  all  who  have  any  taste  for  trees 
and  shrubs.  It  will  be  objected  to  this  mode  of  planting,  perhaps,  that  some 
of  the  species  could  not  be  procured  at  all,  and  that  others  would  have  been 
too  expensive.  We  admit  that  a  few  rare  species  of  pines  and  firs  could  not 
at  present  be  obtained  in  this  country,  but  we  assert  with  confidence  that 
more  than  nine  tenths  of  all  the  species  and  varieties  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  garden  could  be  had  from  the  London  nurseries; 
and  we  are  of  opinion  that  money  would  be  much  better  spent  in  purchasing 
these  than  in  building  the  new  range  of  conservatories ;  the  money  indeed 
that  they  would  require  would  be,  when  compared  to  the  cost  of  these  con- 
servatories, but  a  mere  trifle. 

The  Horticultural  Society,  however,  disapproves  of  this  mode  of  planting, 
and  has  adopted  the  commonplace  mode  of  indiscriminate  mixture ;  but  even 
in  this  they  appear  to  us  to  have  been  unfortunate ;  for,  by  distributing  certain 
conspicuous  kinds  of  shrubs  and  herbaceous  plants  equally  throughout  the 
whole  plantation,  they  have  given  it  a  sameness  of  appearance,  that  at  the 
time  we  saw  it,  when  the  Rwes  sangulneum  was  in  flower,  and  the  Z<upinus 
polyphyllus  in  full  leaf,  appeared  quite  ridiculous.  We  are  sure  that,  if  such 
an  effect  had  been  produced  in  the  shrubbery  of  a  private  gentleman,  the 
gardener  who  planted  it  would  have  been  reprimanded  for  it,  and  that  most 
properly.  To  us  it  seems  like  a  mockery  or  a  defiance  of  the  public  taste. 
We  have  mentioned  that  the  length  of  belt  is  in  all  45^  chains  (a  thousand 
yards.)  Will  our  distant  readers,  who  have  no  opportunity  of  visiting  the 
gardens,  and  who  have  paid  some  attention  to  ornamental  effect,  believe  that, 
on  one  side  of  the  walk  through  the  plantation  of  this  length,  there  are  nearly 
equally  distributed  throughout  65  plants  of  Bibes  sanguineum  and  an  equal 
number  on  the  other  side;  that  of  /Lupinus  polyphyllus  there  are  about  250 
plants  on  each  side  ;  and  that  the  total  number  of  plants  of  the  genus  BUfes 
in  the  plantation  exceeds  460  ?  The  evergreens  are  chiefly  common  laurels,  of 
which  the  number  planted  is  2d2 ;  but,  though  we  took  the  trouble  to  count 
the  total  number  of  trees  and  shrubs,  we  will  not  go  further  into  detail.  We 
only  ask  such  of  our  readers  as  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  Horticultural 
Society's  garden  to  look  at  this  plantation,  and  reflect  on  what  we  have  said 
Respecting  it. 

It  happens,  unfortunately,  that  the  portion  of  this  belt  on  the  west  is  so 
placed  as  to  shade,  and  render  in  a  great  measure  useless  the  east  aspect  of  the 
fruit  wall  which  formed  the  western  boundary  of  the  kitchen-garden ;  and  it 
also  interposes  between  the  sun  and  a  range  of  glazed  pits  which  have  been 
recently  formed  against  the  south  wall  of  the  forcing  department.  All  this 
shows  the  result  of  planless  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  garden  committee. 
Two  other  objections  to  this  belt,  and  we  have  done  for  the  present.  The  first 
is,  that  the  specimen  trees  have  been  planted  on  the  flat  surface,  and  not  on 
slightly  raised  hillocks,  as  recommended  in  Vol.  XIII.  p.  156.,  and  the  excellent 
effect  of  which  may  already  be  seen  both  in  Hyde  Park  and  Kensington 
Gardens ;  our  suggestion  having  been  immediately  adopted  by  the  Office  of 
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Woods  and  Forests  in  planting  single  trees.  The  consequence  of  neglecting 
this  mode  of  planting  will  not  only  be  a  want  of  beauty  in  the  appearance  of 
the  trees,  but  a  want  of  thriving,  in  consequence  of  the  sinking  down  of  the 
soil  on  which  they  are  planted,  and  consequent  burying  of  their  collars  by  the 
levelling  of  the  surface  which  necessarily  follows  to  prevent  the  tree  from 
standing  in  a  hollow.  This  burying  of  the  stem  seldom  rails  to  bring  on  canker 
in  fruit  trees,  and  every  planter  knows  that  it  stunts  the  growth  of  all  trees 
whatever.  Our  next  objection  is  to  a  double  thorn  hedge  planted  as  a  boun- 
dary to  this  belt  on  the  side  next  the  orchard.  We  object  to  the  boundary, 
as  producing  the  appearance  of  confinement,  and  recalling  to  mind  the  con- 
fined walks  in  the  belts  of  plantations,  so  admirably  ridiculed  by  Price  and 
Knight.  But  supposing  that  some  line  of  separation  were  deemed  necessary 
between  the  belt  and  the  orchard,  would  not  a  single  line  of  thorns  have  been 
sufficient?  A  single  line  is  found  to  produce  an  excellent  fence  in  Ber- 
wickshire, the  first  county  for  hedges  in  Britain.  However,  we  merely  mention 
this  to  show  the  commonplace  careless  way  in  which  things  appear  to  us  to 
be  conducted  in  this  garden,  by  the  garden  committee. 

We  have  alluded  above  to  the  new  conservatory  which  has  been  begun  in 
the  Society's  garden,  and,  having  never  seen  the  plan,  we  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  secretary,  requesting  permission  to  see  it,  and  to  take  a  tracing  for 
publication.     The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  secretary's  answer :  — 

*'  As  many  points  of  detail  in  the  construction  of  the  conservatory  are  re- 
served until  the  erection  of  the  outline  shall  enable  us  better  to  judge  of  the 
effect,  no  other  than  working  plans  and  elevations  have  been  made,  and  we 
are  anxious  that  no  plan  should  be  published  until  the  first  wing  is  actually 
finished ;  the  precise  form  of  the  central  dome,  which  cannot  be  begun  upon 
for  the  present,  is  left  for  future  consideration." 

Under  the  above  circumstances,  we  are  precluded  from  makins  any  remarks 
on  the  elevation  or  the  mode  of  heating,  the  walks,  whether  the  plants  are 
to  be  planted  in  the  soil  or  kept  in  pots  or  boxes  (see  what  we  have  said,  on 
the  plants  in  the  conservatory  at  Kew  Gardens,  p.  348.) ;  but  we  may  be 
permitted  to  remark  on  the  haphazard  way  in  which  the  garden  committee 
are  going  to  work>  by  beginning  to  build  a  part  before  they  have  fixed  on  the 
design  for  the  whole.  At  least  this  is  the  point  of  view  in  which  the  pro- 
ceecting  strikes  us.  We  also  object  to  the  situation  in  which  the  conserv- 
atory is  to  be  placed.  We  stated  in  our  letter  to  the  secretary,  immediately 
after  seeing  the  foundation,  that  we  thought  the  site  objectionable  as  being 
in  one  corner  of  the  arboretum;  because  it  must  be  recollected  that  the 
whole  of  what  was  originally  the  flower-garden  is  now  laid  down  in  grass 
and  added  to  the  arboretum.  To  our  objection  Mr.  Bentham's  reply  is  : 
*'  The  site  and  direction  of  the  houses  were  fixed  when  the  garden  was 
originally  laid  out,  and  the  ground  was  left  accordingly.  I  am  sorry  you 
differ  so  much  fi*om  the  whole  of  the  committee  on  these  points,  but  I  would 
beg  to  observe  that  the  site  is  very  near  the  centre  of  the  garden,  and  I 
cannot  conceive  how  it  can  be  said  to  be  thrust  into  one  corner  even  of 
the  arboretum."  With  due  submission  to  Mr.  Bentham,  what  was  a  valid 
reason  when  the  flower-garden  was  kept  distinct,  and  separated  from  the  arbo« 
retum,  cannot  be  a  valid  reason  now  that  these  two  departments  are  united. 
If  our  readers  will  turn  to  the  plan  of  the  garden  in  Vol.  VI.  p.  250.,  and 
here  repeated^.  73.,  they  will  perhaps  better  understand  what  we  mean. 

In  that  figure,  b  4  is  the  arboretum,  b  2  the  flower-garden,  and  b  3  the  site 
for  ornamental  glass.  Now,  as  every  person  who  has  walked  in  the  gardens, 
and  will  compare  them  in  his  mind  with  this  plan,  must  be  aware,  the  fences 
which  separated  b  2  and  b  3  from  b  4  are  removed,  and  the  whole  thrown 
into  one ;  consequently  b  3  becomes  a  corner,  and  this  comer  bounded  on  the 
south  by  the  fruit-shed  at  the  back  of  the  peach-wall,  and  on  the  west  by 
another  fruit-wall.  This,  we  think,  makes  good  our  assertion,  that  the  con« 
servatory  is  to  be  placed  in  "  a  corner." 

The  direction  ot  the  foundation  is  east  and  west,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  plants  on  the  north  side  vnM  never  look  so  well  as  those  on  the  south 
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■ide ;  Bad  the  house,  as  we  think,  will  be  more  easily  overheated  m  bright 
■unshine,  and  cooled  when  the  wind  is  in  the  north.  As  tar  as  we  have  been 
able  to  observe  ourselves,  and  to  hear  the  result  of  the  experience  of  gerden- 
ers,  a  house  with  glass  on  both  sides  should  always  stand  south  and  nortfa> 
except  in  the  three  following  coses :  1.  when  it  is  separated  lengthwise  by 
a  wall  or  other  division  along  the  centre,  in  which  case  the  north  Bide  ma;  be 
kept  at  a  different  temperature  and  degree  of  atmospheric  moisture  Irom  the 
south  side ;  as  in  the  case  of  Messrs.  Loddiges's  camellia-house ;  \l.  when  the 
house  is  of  massive  architecture,  in  which  case,  the  effect  both  of  light  and  of 
cold  winds  is  moderated  by  the  thickness  of  the  columns  or  pillars  of  the  sides, 
and  the  rollers  of  the  roof;  and  3.  when  orchideous  or  other  plants  requiriag 
constant  shade  on  the  south  side  are  to  be  grown.  We  admit,  however,  the 
force  of  the  following  passage  in  Mr.  Bentham's  letter  in  answer  to  our 
objections : — "  As  to  direction,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  cold  winds,  which 
Ve  seldom  dtte  north,  are  as  likely  to  strike  on  an  east  as  on  a  north  side,  and 
the  inconvenience  arising  from  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  sun's  rays 
must  be  much  less  in  a  house  with  glass  on  all  sides,  than  in  any  other. 
Indeed  I  should  think  that  the  disadvantages  you  mention  would  be  much 
less  felt  in  an  east  and  west  house  of  this  description,  than  in  a  north  and 
south  one ;  whilst  there  arc  greater  facilities  in  regulating  the  protection  from 
tun  on  the  one  side  and  from  cold  on  the  other,  and  in  the  advantageous 
arrangements  of  the  plants  within  side." 

We  reserve  some  remarks  made  by  diderent  correspondents  on  the  expense 
of  this  conservatory,  and  the  risk  which  they  allege  is  being  incurred  of 
plunging  the  Society  as  deeply  in  debt  as  before,  till  a  future  occasion  ;  sin- 
cerely hoping  that  matters  are  not  so  bad  as  some  assert  them  to  be.  We 
have  now  done  what  we  conceive  to  be  our  duty  ;  we  trust  without  giving 
personal  offence  to  any  one  connected  with  the  gardens,  and  with  the  chance 
of  doing  some  good  to  a  certain  portion  of  our  riders. 


THE 
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ORIGINAL  communications- 
Art.  1.    Descriptive  Notices  of  select   Suburban  Residences^  with 
Remarks  on  each  ;  intended  to  illustrate  the  Principles  and  Practice 
'  of  LandscapC'Cardening.    By  the  Conductor. 

No.  12.    Rbdlbaf,  the  Seat  op  William  Wslls,  Esq.,  F.H.8. 

The  estate  of  Redleaf,  near  Penshurst,  lies  along  the  north  side 
and 'in  the  bottom  of  a  valley  distinguished  by  the  boldness  of 
its  undulations,  the  large  proportion  of  the  surface  which  is  under 
wood  and  in  pasture,  the  fortunate  existence  of  a  fine  river,  and 
the  cropping  oat  of  some  rocky  strata.  The  whole  surface  of 
this  part  of  the  country  appears,  at  no  distant  period,  to  have  been 
flatire  forest, or^  at  idl  events,  under  ooppioe^wood;'  and  hende, 
in  many  of  ihe  fields,  and  it!  all  the  hedgerows,  there  Ate  gt'oups 
of  oak  trees,  aged  thorns,  maples,  and  hollies,  which  give  the 
face  of  the  country  the  woody  appearance  of  a  park« 

That  portion^of  the  estate  which  Mr*  Wells  has  laid  out  as  a 
residence  occupies  a  st?eep  undulating  bank,  facing  the  south- 
east With  a  deep  broad  valley  at  one  end,  lying  in  the  direction 
of  north  and  south,  and  joining  the  valley  ofthe  Eden,  a  river 
which  afterwards  takes  the  name  of  the  Medway,  and  joinid  the 
Thames  at  Sheerness.  The  rpad  from  London  to  Redleaf  is  one 
of  great  variety  and  beauty*  Passing  through  Lewisham  and 
ascending  Bromley  Hill,  we  have  a  general  view  of  Bromley 
Hill  Park;  and,  further  on,  we  have  a  very  striking  descent, 
thrdugh  a  beech  wood,  to  the  vale  of  Seven  Oaks.  Nekr  this 
town  there  are  several  seats,  all  more  or  less  seen  from  the 
road;  such  as  Chipstead  Place, .  Chevening,  Montreal,  and 
Knowle;  the  latter  being  one  of  the  most  ancient  baronial  resi^ 
dences  in  England.  From  Seven  Oaks  fo  Redleaf,  the  road 
is  comparatively  private,  passing  through  a  wilder  aud  more 
densely  wooded  country ;  the  surface  boldly  undulated,  and  pre* 
seating  at  every  step  a  change  of  scene.       .    • 

The  bold  and  varied  undulations  of  the  grounds  at  Redleaf, 
the  ibrtunate  disposition  of  the  wood,  and  especially  of  the 
single  trees  and  small  groups,  left  very  little  for  art  to  do  upon 
a  large  scale.     In  somepfacesf  a-fieWnor  a  part  of  a  field  might 
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require  to  be  planted,  in  order  to  form,  add  to,  or  connect, 
masses  of  wood ;  and,  in  others,  a  coppice  might  require  to  be 
thrown  into  pasture,  and  added  to  the  park.  But  nature  or  ac- 
cident had  every  where  furnished  so  many  trees  in  groups,  that 
it  became  altogether  unnecessary  to  plant ;  and  hence  there  was 
no  necessity  for  forming  those  heavy  clumps  by  which  so  many 
places  in  every  part  of  the  country  are  disfigured.      Another 
advantage  of  Redleaf  is,  that  there  is  no  marked  boundary  to 
the  property ;  the  mixture  of  wood,  pasture,  corn  field,  hill,  and 
dale,  being  so  much  alike  in  general  feature,  in  every  part  of 
the  country,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  for  a  stranger  to  tell 
where  any  man's  estate  begins  or  ends.     Hence,  there  was  no 
temptation  to  perpetrate  that  deformity  which  so  often  accom- 
panies the  clump,  viz.  the  belt ;  a  most  unsocial  plantation  in  a 
moral  point  of  view,  as  shutting  out  all  one's  neighbours,  whether 
poor  or  rich,  and  one  which,  as  it  regards  pictorial  beauty,  gene- 
rally destroys  all  harmonious  connexion  of  the  residence  with 
the  surrounding  country.     Mr.  Wells's  operations  on  the  park, 
scenery  of  Redleaf  were  therefore  comparatively  few,  and  not 
such  as  in  any  degree  tended  to  alter  the  character  of  the  place. 
He  widened  the  river  in  one  situation,  and  altered  its  direction 
in  another,  in  order  that  it  might  be  better  seen  from  the 
windows  of  the  house ;  he  removed  hedgerows,  and  laid  down 
arable  lands  in  pasture,  so  as  to  give  extent  and  unity  to  the 
park  or  lawn ;  he  added  to  or  diminished  the  masses  of  wood, 
for  the  same  purpose ;  and  he  formed  a  walk,  so  as  to  enable  a 
stranger  to  make  a  general  circuit  of  the  place.     These  were 
the  great  features  of  improvement ;  and  they  have  been  executed 
with  so  much  success,  that  a  stranger,  when  he  arrive9  at  the 
house,  and  looks  at  the  views  from  its  windows,  is  so  struck  with 
the  beauty  and  natural  appearance  of  the  scenery,  that  he  can-^ 
not  conceive  that  anything  more  is  wanting  to  render  the  place 
perfect  of  its  kind.    But  the  most  beautiful  scenery  in  the  world, 
whether  the  work  of  nature  alone,  or  the  result  of  nature  aided 
by  art,  will  soon  cease  to  please,  unless  it  bears  marks  of  its 
appropriation   to   man,   or  can  raise    up  associations  of  that 
kind.      Hence,  the  tourist,  who  admires  natural  scenery  in 
travelling  through  a  beautiful  country,  endeavours  to  make  it 
his  own,  and  to  let  others  know  that  he  has  done   so,  either 
by  describing  it  in  words  which  he  can  read   to  his  friends, 
or  which  he  can  print,  and  thus  publish  to  the  world  (thereby 
showing    that  he   has   as   fully   enjoyed   the   beauties   of  the 
scenery  as  if  it  were  his  own) ;   or  be  commits  the  scenery  to 
paper  by  a  sketch,  by   which   he   seems   also   to  appropriate 
it   to   himself.      The   purchaser  -of   a   portion   of   the   finest 
scenery   in  the  world  never  rests  satisfied  until  he  has  done 
something  to  it ;  and  it  is  not  enough  to  do  something,  however 
great  a  change  that  something  may  have  produced,  unless  it  be 


such  as  to  be  recognised  by  the  rest  of  mankind.  It  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  what  is  done  should  be  discoverable  as  n 
work  of  art  and  taste.  Hence,  among  purely  natural  scenery,, 
some  work  of  art  must  be  introduced.  Building  is  the  common 
resource :  but  even  a  gravel  walk,  to  show  off  the  natural  beauties 
of  the  scene,  with  seats  or  resting-places  formed  along  it  at  pro- 
per points  of  view,  will  suffice.     Admitting  this  principle  to  be 
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founded  in  nature,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  Mr.  Wells,  after  having  improved  the 
general  scmiery  of  Red  leaf,  would  rest 
satisfied  with  admiring  what  he  had  done : 
on  the  opntrary,  having  improved  the  na- 
tural beauties  of  the  place,  he  immediately 
set  about  adding  to  them  the  beauties  of 
art,  by  the  formation  of  what  may  be 
strictly  called  garden  scenery.  Now,  the 
great  merit  of  Mr.  Wells  as  an  amateur 
artist  is,  that,  while  he  has  heightened  and 
improved  the  natural  beauties  of  Redleaf, 
he  has  been  constantly  employed,  for  the 
last  thirty  years,  in  creating  artificial 
beauties  there,  which  do  not,  hi  the 
slightest  degree,  interfere  with  the  great 
leading  natural  features  of  the  place.  There 
are  very  few  other  proprietors  who  would 
not,  whSe  improving  such  a  place  as  Red* 
leaf,  have  done  violence  to  the  natural 
character  of  the  place,  by  the  evident  in- 
trusion of  art. 

Mr.  Wells  has  obviously  been  guided 
by  two  principles ;  viz.,  first,  that,  in  the 
views  from  the  house,  the  natural  charac- 
ter and  expression  of  the  surrounding 
country  should  be  preserved;  and,  se* 
condly,  that  all  the  garden  scenes  should 
be  kept  subordinate,  or  as  episodes  to  the 
main  features  of  the  place.  In  order  to 
preserve  the  general  character  of  the 
country  in  the  views  (rom  the  house,  it 
was  .necessary  that  the  same   character 

(Oeneral  Plan  qf  Bedleqft  previous  to  Mr.  Wells**  Improvemems. 

ahc  SliowB  the  direction  of  the  valley  In  Aront  of  the  house, 
through  liikich  the  river  Eden  winds  from  a,  in  the  direction 
Qtbc. 

dd,  A  .broad  fundulating  valley,  on  the  north-west  side  of  the 
house,  which  joins  the  valley  on  the  south-west  side  of  it. 

e  e,  Ac.  The  highest  part  of  theerounds. 

//,  Road  from  Seven  Oaks  to  Tunbridge  Wells,  by  Redleaf. 

S,  Cross  country  road  from  the  Pensburst  Road« 
A,  Ledge  of  sandstone  rock,  rising  several  feet  above  the  sur- 

&ce,  30  ft.  or  40  ft.  in  width,  and  much  weather-worn ;  pre- 
- '  iMQtlng  an  ^ipearaoce^  at  a  distance,  whidi  reminds  one  of 

the  surfiice  of  some  pajrts  of  the  Giant's  Causeway ;  the  rock 

having  separated  into  polygonal  faces,  with-  <cbasms  .between. 

Indicated  oy  strongly  marked  lines. 
i.  Dwelling-house.         J,  Stable-offices.  ir,  Wood-shed. 

/,  Kitchen-garden.        m.  Farm  buildings.         »,  Timber-yard, 
o.  Field  bam  and  straw-yard.  0,  Cow-yard  and  shed. 

4|,  Com  field.  r,  Coppice-wooa  toJbe  removed. 

St  Part  of  the  river,  afterwards  widened, 
f ,  New  bed  for  a  portion  of  the  river. 
uu,^.  Com  fields  to  be  laid  down  in  grass,  and  the  separating 

laedges  removed. 
»  9,  Farm  road  to  be  removed,      to.  Situation  of  Fenshurst  Park 
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should  prevail  in  the  fore- 
ground which  exists  in 
the  diSerent  distant  parts 
of  the  scene ;  and,  hence, 
no  flower-beds  are  intro- 
duced immediately  before 
the  windows  of  the  living- 
rooms.  Something  of  this 
kind  might,  no  doubt, 
have  been  done,  though 
in  a  sparing  manner,  had 
Mr.  Wells  rebuilt  the 
house,  and  surrounded  it 
by  an  architectural  ter- 
race or  basement;  but, 
without  such  a  medium 
for  uniting  the  house 
with  the  grounds,  flowers 
in  the  foreground,  Mr. 
Wells  judges,  and  in  our 
opinion  most  justly,  would 
have  too  powernilly  at- 
tracted the  eye.  W«  must 
confess  (such  is  the  force 
of  habit)  that,  the  first 
time  we  saw  Redleaf,  we 
thought  we  felt  the  want 
ofan  enriched  foreground 
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■.  Win  fence,  Hpmtia*  Iba  neit 
nl]«7Putured  with  ilinp  (r<H) 
from  (he  mown  liwn  (0)- 

f.  Win  fenca  which  KpvUea  tfaa  liwn 
from  lh«  iheep  pwiura  (a),  md 
from  the  cow-pitture  bemod  (r  r), 

1,  The  kltchen-gudtn. 

t.  The  orchard. 

*,  The  ftamfrgTound. 

■,  The  Oatch  nrden. 

«i.  The  Bullin  garden. 

M.  The  rockwork  g|rden. 

B.  The  (ann.nrd.  Smber.yird,  Ac. 

I,  WUk  fornlni  the  geneiil  circuit  a 

open  and  ceTered.  M  of  whicb.  Ilki 
Kedlur,  were    dnlgned    bj'  Hi 
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of  which  *  .tew  li  ihown  Injig.  eo. 
»,  Put  of  Fcnihnnt  Fark. 
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to  the  views  from  the  house ;  and  another  gentleman  (the  Rev. 
J.  Mitford))  a  very  eminent  critic  in  all  that  relates  to  the  land- 
scape scenery  of  country  residences,  acknowledges  that  he  had, 
and  still  has,  the  same  feeling.  On  mature  reflection,  however, 
we  are  convinced  that  jMln  Wells  is  right,  and  that  his  taste 
is  the  purer  of  the  two.  Were  Mr.  Wells  not  as  great  an 
admirer  of  flowers  as  of  pictures,  and  were  his  collection  at 
Redleaf  of  the  one  not  as  select  and  excellent  as  that  of  the  other, 
it  might  be  supposed  that  he  was  so  wholly  absorbed  in  land- 
scape, that  he  bad  no  taste  for  flower-gardens ;  but  the  reverse 
of  this  supposition  being  the  case,  proves  to  us  that  Mr.  Wells's 
taste  is  the  result  of  genuine  correct  feeling. 

We  must  confess  wat  it  is  sometimes  a  matter  of  difiiculty  to 
determine  when  a  flower-garden  should  be  laid  out  immediately 
in  front  of  a  house,  so  as  to  form  a  foreground  to  the  distant 
scenery,  and  when  it  ought  to  be  concealed  or  disguised.  In 
generd,  this  must  be  determined  from  the  natural  expression 
of  the  situation,  and  the  views.  When  these  are  of  a  decidedly 
marked  character,  and  make  a  strong  and  elevating  impression 
on  the  mind,  the  introduction  of  a  flower-garden  in  the  fore- 
ground will  interfere  with  this  impression,  and  ought  therefore 
to  be  avoided,  or  introduced  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  altogether 
subordinate  to  the  natural  features ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  these  features  are  bad  or  tame,  and  comparatively  un- 
interesting, a  flower-garden  judiciously  introduced  will  create 
an  interest  which  was  naturally  wanting.  For  example,  when 
the  foreground  is  a  flat  or  even  surface,  with  little  to  vary  it 
except  trees  and  shrubs,  and  when  there  is  no  strongly 
marked  feature  in  the  middle  distance,  then  beds  of  flowers,  and 
flowering  shrubs,  form  a  valuable  resource,  and  may  render  a 
naturally  dull  place  gay  and  interesting.  This  is  very 
well  exemplified  at  Chevening  near  Sevenoaks,  the  seat  of  Earl 
Stanhope,  where  the  foreground  on  the  lawn  front  is  an  ex- 
tensive flower-garden  on  an  even  surface,  with  a  considerable 
piece  of  water  bordered  by  lawn  and  trees  in  the  middle  distance ; 
and  where  the  background  is  scenery  of  the  same  description, 
without  the  appearance  of  hills,  or  any  marked  feature,  natural 
or  artificial.  At  Eastwell  Park  in  Kent,  the  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Winchelsea,  where  the  whole  of  the  surface  seen  from  the 
lawn  front  is  flat  and  uninteresting,  an  extensive  flower-garden 
is  very  properly  introduced ;  without  which  the  views  from  the 
windows  of  that  side  of  the  house  would  have  very  little  beauty. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  lawn  front  at  Linton  Place  in  Kent,  the 
seat  of  the  Earl  of  Cornwallis,  looking  down  on  a  steep  descent, 
at  the  foot  of  which  is  a  stream  winding  through  a  fertile  valley, 
beyond  which  is  an  extensive  and  somewhat  varied  distance^ 
flowers  in  the  foreground  would  here  escape  notice ;  or,  if  exten* 
sively  displayed,  would  interfere  with  the  strongly  marked  natura 
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character  of  the  scene.  These  may  be  conardered  as  ruley 
generally  applicable,  because  they  are  founded  on  tlie  funda- 
mental law  of  the  necessity  of  unity  of  expression  to  complete 
enjoym«it;  and  this  fundamental  principle  has  evidently  in- 
fluenced the  decision  of  Mr.  Wells  at  Redleaf ;  but,  as  taste 
should  be  free,  allowance  must  be  made  for  that  of  individuals 
W'hu  may  prefer,  having  a  peculiar  and  conspicuous  feature  in  a 
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scene,  to  its  picturesque  beauty  and  unity  of  expression  as  a 
whole*  In  analysing  the  beauties  or  defects  of  every  place,  it 
is  always  instructive  to  be  able  to  separate  what  is  peculiar  to 
the  situation,  or  the  taste  of  the  individual,  from  what  is  general, 
or  founded  on  universal  principles. 

The  garden  scenery  at  Redleaf  consists  of  a, kitchen-garden, 
an  orchard,  an  English  flower-garden,  a  Dutch  flower-garden, 
and  an  anomalous  description  of  flower-garden,  which  may  be 
called  the  rock-garden.  This  last  garaen  constitutes  by  far 
the  most  singular  feature  of  the  artificial  scenery  of  the  place, 
and  is  totally  difierent  from  anything  else  of  the  kind  in  England. 
The  idea  of  forming  it  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  existence 
of  a  ledge  of  rocks  in  another  part  of  the  grounds,  and  from 
the  abundance  of  rock,  of  a  kind  easily  quarried  (red  sandstone), 
under  most  parts  of  the  surface.  This  part  of  the  grounds  at 
Redleaf  is  so  ordinal  in  character,  that  it  is  difficult  to  convey 
a  correct  idea  of  it  without  larger  engravings  than  this  work 
admits  of;  but  we  shall  nevertheless  make  the  attempt. 

Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  ground  plans  and  views, 
we  consider  it  useful  to  observe  that  the  whole  of  the  improve* 
ments  at  Redleaf,  whether  in  altering  the  grounds,  or  in  the 
construction  of  the  buildings,  were  not  only  solely  contrived  by 
Mr.  Wells,  but  all  the  working-drawings  were  made  by  him. 
The  working-drawings,  also,  for  some  very  picturesque  cottages, 
and  for  a  rustic  conservatory,  a  rustic  billiard-room,  and  various 
rustic  seats,  open  and  covered,  were  made  by  Mr.  Wells,  and 
have  formed,  a  source  of  amusement  to  him  for  many  years, 
which  was  greatly  heightened  by  the  adaptation  of  the  crooked 
branches  and  roots  of  trees  to  the  architectural  forms  proposed. 
Recreations  and  amusements  of  this  kind  are,  in  our  opinion, 
particularly  suitable  both  for  gentlemen  and  ladies  who  live  on 
their  country  seats.  We  would  have  the  ladies,  like  Lady 
Grenville,  design  all  the  garden  structures,  and  the  gentlemen 
study  the  improvement  of  the  farm  and  other  buildings  neces- 
sary for  the  general  business  of  the  estate. 

Fig.  76.,  in  p.  358,  359.,  is  a  plan  of  the  grounds  at  Red- 
leaf  as  they  now  exist,  exhibiting  Mr.  Wells's  improvements. 
On  comparing  this  plan  with  Jig.  75.  in  p.  356,  357.,  the 
principal  alterations  made  by  Mr.  Wells  appear  obvious  at 
first  sight  One  of  these,  essential  to  the  beauty  of  the  place, 
is  the  plantation  made  in  the  direction  of  a  b  c^  in  ^.  75., 
parallel  to  the  approach  from  Penshurst  Without  this  plant- 
ation, which  is  chiefly  of  evergreens,  the  eye  of  the  stranger 
arriving  from  Penshurst  woiud  have  seen  all  the  natural 
beauties  of  the  grounds  before  entering, th^  house;  because 
the  ground  slopes  from  that  line  of  approach  on  the  left  to* 
wards  the  valley,  and  rises  on  the  right  towards  the  public 
road.    The  same  thing  would  happen  to  a  stranger  arriving  by 
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the  London  approach, 
were  not  the  trees  disposed 
along  it  in  the  direction  d, 
e,f,  which  shuts  out  the 

rt  north-western  val- 
,.  except  near  the  en- 
trance approach;    where 
the  eye  may   detect  be- 
tween the  trunks  of  some 
large  trees  just  as  much 
of  the  conimencement  of 
the  valley  as   to  set  the 
imagination   at  work   to 
guess  its  extent.     As  the 
wood   is    now   disposed, 
the  stranger,  whether  he 
arrives  from  London  by 
Seven  Oaks,  or  from  Tun- 
bridge  Weils  by  Penshurst,  drives  up  to  the  house,  admiring  the 
finely  scattered  groups  of  oaks,  thorns,  and  hollies,  on  the  rising 
grounds  on  one  side  of  the  approach,  without  being  aware  of 
what  is  concealed  by  the  plantation  on  the  other  sid&    Entering 
the  bouse,  from  the  bay  of 
the  drawingroom  at  g,  he  is 
struck  with  astonishment  at 
the  extent  of  the  prospect, 
aod  at  the  fine  reach  of  the 
river  at  k ;  beyond  which,  up 
^e  valley,  he  can  see  nearly 
as  &r  as  Godstone,  where 
some  trees  on  the  summit  of  < 
a  bill  above  that  town  mark 
its  situation.    If,  from  the 
centre  window,  he  turns  his 
head  to  look   through  the 
window  on  his  right  hand, 
he  sees  the  whole  range  of 
the  Redleaf  rocks ;  and  if  he 
turns  to  the  led-hand  window,  he  sees  another  reach  of  the  river 
appearing  beyond  a  wood.    The  surface  of  the  water  of  the  river 
is  probably  SOO  ft  below  the  level  of  the  drawingroom  floor 
fnim  which  it  is  seen ;  the  chain  or  causeway  of  rocks,  i  i,  100  fit. 
below  it,  and  the  cottage  ^  and  wood  m,  rattier  lower. 

The  effect  of  the  woodman's  cottage  at  /,  which  may  be 
described  as  cme  of  the  aboriginal  cottages  of  the  country,  is 
exwedingly  good,  as  seen  fr<Mn  the  drawingroom,  by  the  strong 
(Contrast  which  its  humble  appearance  and  the  associations  con- 
Ducted  with  it,  afiford  to  the  richness  apd  high  art  displayed  in 
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the  house.  In  this  extensive  view,  no  g«ntleinaH's  holise  Ib  to  be 
seen^  no  church,  and  scarcely  b  farm-house  or  cottage,  so  com- 
pletely are  almost  all  the  objects  of  art  concealed  by  the  hedge- 
row trees.  In  winter,  after  the  leaves  drop,  are  to  be  seen  some 
huniaii  dwellings,  and  two  or  three  churches. 


The  gate  fastening  at  the  Penshurst  Lodge  (y%.80.)  is  somewhat 
peculiar  in  construction ;  but,  by  those  familiar  with  difl&rent  kinds 
of  gate  fastenings,  it  will  readily  be 
unaerstoodfromJfjg-.Sl,,  in  which  a 
is  a  side  view,  and  b  a  transverse 
section.  The  upright  latch  c 
held  in  the  catch  by  a  spring,  so 
that  it  cannot  easily  be  shaken  out 
by  the  rubbing  of  cattle,  or  the 
snaking  of  boys,  or  idle  persons; 
while  It  can  be  easily  opened  by  a 
person  on  horseback,  placing  the 
end  of  his  whip  or  stick  in  the 
hollow  thumbpiece(<f),which,  acting 
as  a  lever  on  the  upright  piece,  e, 
pulls  back  c,  and  compresses  the 
spring,  by  which  the  gate.is  readily 
open^.  - 

From  the  plan^^.  76.,  as  compared  with:  fliat  shown  in^.75i 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  corn  field  q,  in  the  latter  figure,  is  planted 
and  the  coppice-wood  at  r  removed ;  but  the  most  imponant 
features  of  improvement  are,  the  widening  of  the  river  at  j,  and  the 
altering  of  its  bed  at  t,  as  indicated  by  tlie  dotted  lines  in^.  75. 

Fig.  82.  shows  a  plan  of  the  lawn  and  flower^ardeiis  at  Red- 
lea^  on  a  larger  scale. 
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0,  A  portion  of  the  house. 

b.  Walk  from  the  house  to  the  ffarden  scenery. 

Cf  Summer-house  in  the  English  garden.  Tms  structure,  of  which  a  view  is 
shown  in  fig,  84.  p.  369.,  is  placed  on  a  ledge  of  rock,  which,  before  the  garden 
was  made,tormed  one  side  of  a  stone  quarry;  hence,  immediately  beneath  this 
summer-house  there  is  a  very  considerable  hollow.  The  rest  of  the  flower- 
garden  has  an  undulating  surface,  and  the  beds  are  chiefly  oval  or  circular. 
Among  the  single  low  trees  are  two  specimens  of  the  common  berberry, 
which,  trained  to  single  stems,  form  very  handsome  objects.  They  are 
proAisely  covered  with  bloom  in  spring,  and,  in  autumn,  so  completely 
clothed  with  their  long  red  fruit,  as  to  resemble,  at  a  short  distance, 
gigantic  specimens  of  scarlet  fuchsia.  The  rustic  structure  is  curiously 
and  exquisitely  executed  of  different  kinds  of  wood,  but  chiefly  of  oak  with 
the  bark  removed,  and  of  hazel.  The  floor  is  paved  with  oak  chumps ;  and 
there  is  a  table  inlaid  with  different  kinds  of  native  woods ;  and  chairs,  as 
well  as  a  bench,  chiefly  formed  of  hazel  rods. 

dy  Continuation  of  the  walk  6,  on  the  top  of  a  ledge  of  rock  still  h^er 
than  the  walk  which  passes  through  the  summer-house  (c).  The  widk  d 
conducts  us  to  the  Dutch  garden,  the  buildings  in  which  are  an  orangery 
and  rustic  billiard-room. 

e.  An  oraneery  constructed  of  oak,  placed  on  a  basement  of  rustic  masonry, 
and  thatched  with  reeds,  of  which  Jig.  83.  is  a  view.*  It  is  placed  in  the 
north  side  of  the  Dutch  garden,  some  of  the  rhomboidal  beds  of  which 
may  be  seen  in  the  engraving.  In  this  orangery  there  is  a  space  in  the 
centre,  which  is  occupied  as  a  sitting-room,  and  is  famished  with  chairs, 
tables,  &c.,  for  eating  fruit  or  taking  tea.  From  this  scene  there  is  a  door  to 
a  Chinese  dairy,  richly  fitted  up  with  Chinese  porcelain,  many  of  the  speci- 
mens of  great  size,  and  exquisitely  painted.  Amonest  the  flowers,  we  ob- 
served the  blue  tree  peony,  an  imaginary  variety  of  the  Chinese,  but  one 
which  never  can  be  found  m  nature,  since  it  supposes  one  primitive  colour 
to  be  changed  into  another,  which  never  takes  place  in  flowers.  Corre- 
roonding  with  the  dairy  is  a  small  room  over  the  stoke-hole,  with  a  fireplace. 
The  dairy  is  not  used  as  such,  but  is  merely  to  ^e  considered  as  a  collection 
of  Chinese  dairy  porcelain.  This  conservatory,  having  a  thatched  roof,  and 
being  in  a  situation  sheltered  from  high  winds,  requires  very  little  artificial 
heat,  even  in  the  most  severe  winters.  It  is  used  to  protect  orange  trees, 
large  myrtles,  and  such  green-house  plants  as  are  in  a  comparatively  dormant 
state  during  our  winters.  In  summer,  most  of  the  plants  are  turned  out, 
and  others  brought  from  the  green-houses  and  forcing-houses,  as  they  come 
into  flower;  it  being  found  that  in  this  comparatively  cool  and  shaded 
house  the  bloom  is  retained  much  longer  in  perfection  than  it  otherwise 
would  be.  We  remarked  here  some  orange  trees,  lemon-leaved  myrtles,  and 
camellias,  which  had  not  been  turned  out  into  the  open  air  for  several  years; 
and,  though  the  young  shoots  were  etiolated  to  a  considerable  extent,  yet 
the  intensely  dark  green  of  their  leaves  appeared  to  show  that  shade  was 
more  favourable  to  them  than  sunshine.  The  thatch,  being  of  reeds,  has  a 
handsome  appearance. 
f,  A  billiard-room,  with  a  rustic  veranda,  also  placed  in  the  Dutch  garden,  and 


*  The  sketch  from  which  this  engraving  was  made  was  taken  in  November, 
1837,  on  a  very  rainy  day ;  which  is  the  reason,  we  suppose,  that  the  draughts- 
man has  made  a  slight  inaccuracy  in  the  windows,  by  making  the  panes  of 
glass  parallelograms,  instead  of  long  octagons,  which  have  a  much  better  effect. 
Figt.  77.  and  84.  were  taken  at  the  same  time,  by  the  same  artist ;  but  all 
the  other  engravings  given  to  illustrate  this  article  have  been  made  from 
sketches  taken  in  June,  1838,  in  fine  weather;  and  their  accuracy  may  be 
depended  on. 
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of  whtchj1^.77.inp.36l.  is  a  view.  It  is  rtused  od  &  rustic  atone  basement  t 
and  the  veranda,  which  is  returned  at  the  angles,  is  paved  with  oak  chumpR, 
and  foraiB  a  most  convenient  ^lace  for  taking  exercise  in  during  rainy 
weather ;  a  use  which  hBrnonises  well  with  that  of  the  ■Mlliard-table, 
which,  to  an  amateur  gardener,  is  chiefly  valuable  as  oflbrding  htm  salu- 
tary em'ciae  when  he  cannot  be  at  work  out  of  doors. 

All  the  walks  in  theDutch garden  are  paved  with  wliite  brick,  and  edged  with 
Btooej  and,  as  tlw/.have  all  a  gentle  inclinstioD  to  as  to  throw  off  the  rain 
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rapidly,  they  are  better  adapted  than  any  other  description  of  path  for 
walking  on  after  a  shower ;  thus  permitdng  a  lover  of  plants  to  examine 
them  in  one  of  the  most  interesting  states  in  which  they  can  be  seen  in 
spring  and  summer,  that  is,  when  just  revived  by  a  shower,  and  while  yet 
covered  with  drops  of  rain.    The  beds  are  planted  with  a  very  choice 
selection  of  herbaceous  plants,  perhaps  unequalled  in  the  country  for  com- 
bining compactness  and  neatness  of  growth  with  beauty  and  rarity.    The 
walks  are  2^  ft.  wide,  and  the  beds  6  ft;,  wide  ;  so  that  any  person  can  reach 
from  the  margin  of  the  bed  to  the  middle  without  putting  a  foot  on  it. 
The  space  beyond  the  circumferential  walk  is  planted  with  tt  collection  of  all 
the  best  azaleas ;  not  crowded  together  in  one  mass,  as  collections  of  this 
shrub  and  rhododendrons  commonly  are,  but  in  distinct  bushes,  so  that 
each  is  covered  with  flowers  from  the  ground  to  the  summit  on  every  side. 
To  insure  this  gardenesque  appearance,  the  plants  are  taken  up,  reduced, 
and  replanted  in  fresh  peat  soil,  as  soon  as  ever  they  begin  to  grow  out  of 
bounds.    To  this  practice,  our  attention  was  first  directed   by  the  late 
Rev.  Thomas  Gamier  (see  VoL  X.  p.  126.),  who  followed  it  with  all  his 
American  shrubs,  and,  indeed,  with  his  roses,  and  with  all  his  shrubs 
that  were  valuable  for  the  beauty  of  their  flowers;  and  it  cannot  be  too 
strongly  recommended  for  imitation. 
^,  An  aquarium,  on  the  margin  of  a  bank  of  rockwork,  of  which  fig,  90.  in 
p.  375.  is  a  view,  which  extends  from  the  English  garden  nearly  to  the  Dutch 
^rden.    The  walk  connecting  these  two  gardens,  and  also  a  branch  from 
It  to  the  conservatory  and  kitchen-garden,  are  covered  with  an  arcade  of 
creeping  shrubs,  sufficiently  open  on  the  sides  to  admit  a  view  of  the 
bordering  plants,  which  are  all  of  the  more  rare  and  beautiful  kinds.    There 
are  here,  also,  various  sanctums,  and  minor  compartments  for  small  plants, 
liot  shown  in  the  plan ;  and  also  a  large  space  for  setting  out  the  green- 
house plants  during  summer. 
h.  Experimental  garden*    Here  seedlings  of  various  ornamental  plants,  such 
as  dahli&s,  heartseases,  herbaceous  cdceolarias,  picotees,  polyanthuses,  &c., 
are  reared  till  they  come  into  flower ;  when  the  more  beautiful  sorts  are 
selected,  and  the  rest  thrown  away.    It  was  in  this  garden  that  the  first 
dwarf  dahlias  were  raised  by  Mr.  Joseph  Wells,  Mr.  Wells's  gardener,  in  the 
year  1825. 
t.  Gardener's  house,  which  serves,  also,  as  a  lodge  to  the  Penshurst  entrance, 

of  which  ^g.  80.  in  p.  364.  is  a  view. 
k.k^  Borders  of  azaleas,  rhododendrons,  and  other  American  flowering  shrubs 
/,  Kitchen-garden. 

m  71,  Conservatories  and  green-houses.  In  one  of  the  conservatories,  there 
are  some  remarkably  large  and  luxuriant  specimens,  particularly  of  Wist^rui 
sinensis,  the  Madras  citron,  Clianthus  puniceus,  and  Enki^nthus  quinque- 
florus.  In  an  adjoining  conservatory,  the  back  wall  is  covered  with  camellias, 
which  are  not  trained  in  close  to  the  wall,  like  fruit  trees,  but  have  their 
young  shoots  projecting  out  like  a  camellia  hedge ;  and  the  intensely  dark 
green  of  their  leaves,  and  the  profusion  of  flowers  which  they  produce  under 
this  treatment,  show  how  well  it  is  adapted  to  them.  In  general,  it  mav 
be  observed  that  these  conservatories  exnibit  the  true  kind  of  beauty  which 
a  conservatory  ought  to  produce ;  viz.,  free,  luxuriant,  and  seemingly  un- 
controlled growth  ;  presenting^very  where  a  picturesque  appearance ;  and 
directly  opposed  to  the  beauty  of  the  green-house,  in  which  the  plants  are 
kept  in  pots  on  stages,  and  in  which  trimness,  neatness,  and  the  close  train- 
ing of  climbers  (in  a  word,  the  gardenesque),  ought  every  where  to  prevail. 
It  may  be  useful,  both  to  amateurs  and  to  gardeners,  to  bear  in  mind  these 
distinctive  characters  of  the  conservatory  and  the  green-house.  The 
orangery  presents  an  aspect  somewhat  different ;  because  the  plants,  instead 
of  being  in  small  pots  on  stages,  are  in  large  pots,  boxes,  or  tubs,  and,  for 
the  most  part,  placed  on  the  floor :  but  still  the  arrangement  of  the  interior 
is  every  where  guided  by  the  principles  of  the  gardenesque. 
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o,  \lnery  and  plant  stove. 

ppp%  Rock-walk,  giving  a  general  view  of  the  rockwork  garden. 

q  a,  ^c,  Beds  of  prepared  earth,  ndsed  above  the  surface,  and  supported  by 
large  blocks  of  stone,  forming  an  irr^ular  rocky  margin  to  each  bed. 

r,  A  well,  or  basin,  supplied  by  a  spring,  and  furnishing  abundance  of  water 
for  watering  the  plants. 

r  #,  Direction  of  an  excavation  of  8  or  10  feet,  forming  an  irregular  precipice 
on  the  side  next  the  house,  with  a  bottom  sloping  in  the  opposite  airectiOD, 
from  which  all  the  rock  was  obtained  for  paving  the  rocky  wa&,  and  enclosmg 
the  ndsed  beds.  In  the  views  from  the  windows  of  the  house,  none  of  this 
rockwork  appears ;  the  ground  atttt  being  sufficiently  high  to  carry  the 
eye  over  it  to  u.  The  plants  in  the  rocky  beds  are  partly  hal€4iardy ;  such 
as  fuchsias,  myrtles,  ana  other  shrubs  generally  planted  against  conservative 
walls;  magnolias  ;  a  fine  collection  of  azaleas  and  rhod^endrons,  particu- 
larly on  tne  rocky  precipices ;  Berberis,  Mahonia,  G4rrya,  and,  in  short, 
all  the  finer  shrubs  that  are  rather  tender,  and  some  of  the  more  rare  trees. 
There  are  also  some  fine  specimens  of  perfectly  hardy  shrubs ;  such  as  of 
Cotoneaster  U^vap^rsi  and  «7uniperus  iSiabina  repens :  the  latter  covers  an 
entire  bed.*  Among  the  more  rare  trees  was  one  of  Pinus  sinensis,  raised 
by  Mr.  Wells  from  seeds  imported  from  China  in  1829,  and  which  had  at- 
tained the  height  of  16  ft.,  and  produced  cones,  before  it  was  killed  by  the 
severe  winter  of  1837-8.  (See  Arb.  Brit,,  p.  2264.)  Araucaria  imbrickta 
is  here  quite  hardy ;  and  Picea  Webhihna  has  attained  a  considerable  size, 
though  much  injured  by  the  same  winter.  There  are  also  remarkably  fine 
specimens  of  i4^bies  Doiaglasi,  and  of  various  other  species  of  pines  and 
firs.  There  are  some  remarkably  fine  young  cedars,  which,  in  1837,  when 
measured  for  the  Arboretum  Britannicum,  were  from  36  ft.  to  52  ft.  in  height. 
One  of  these,  which  had  been  raised  from  seed  exactly  twenty  years  before, 
the  cone  having  been  purchased  in  a  London  seed-shop  in  1816,  was,  in 
1836,  36  ft.  high,  and  the  girt  of  the  trunk,  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground,  was 
4  ft.  6  in.  Another,  27  years  planted,  is  52  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  of  5  ft. 
6  in.  in  circumference  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground.  (See  Arb,  Brit^  voLiv. 
p.  2406.)  Among  the  herbaceous  plants  are  most  of  the  Califomian  an- 
nuals and  heartseases,  and  all  the  finer  half-hardy  plants,  such  as  petunias, 
lobelias,  &c.,  and  a  great  variety  of  pelargoniums.  In  short,  if  the  reader 
ima^ne  all  the  plants  introduced  into  this  country  that  it  is  desirable  to 
cultivate  in  a  flower-garden,  or  against  a  conservative  wall,  and  in  a  select 
fibrubbeiy,  he  will  form  a  good  general  idea  of  what  are  planted  on  the  rocky 
lawn  at  Kedleaf. 

v^  Engine-house,  fixed  over  a  pond,  for  throwing  up  water  to  the  house. 

to  w.  Wood,  in  which  many  species  of  exotic  trees  and  shrubs  are  introduced 
among  the  native  kinds. 

X  x^  Wire  fence,  which  separates  the  mown  lawn  from  the  pasture  lawn. 

1/^  Pasture  lawn ;  the  surface  of  which  is  beautifully  unciulated,  and  finely 
varied  by  groups  of  oaks,  thorns,  and  other  trees.  The  thorns  are,  in  some 
instances,  of  g^eat  age,  and  are  often  covered  with  a  profusion  of  mistletoe^ 
which  in  the  winter  season  gives  them  the  appearance  of  evergreen  trees,  and 
in  spring  interferes  with  that  general  covenng  of  blossom,  which,  from  its 
uniformity  and  whiteness,  sometimes  gives  a  large  hawthorn  the  appearance 
of  an  immense  cauliflower,  or  gives  a  spotty  appearance  to  the  landscape. 
We  may  observe,  here,  that  there  are  various  scarlet  thorns  distributed 
through  these  grounds  ;  that  two  of  them,  in  front  of  the  Penshurst  Lodge, 
are  of  an  intensely  dark  red ;  and  that  others,  which  are  seedlings  of  these, 
present  different  shades  of  colour,  some  being  only  a  pale  pink. 

*  When  Douglas,  the  botanical  collector,  visited  Redleaf,  and  saw  this  ju- 
niper, he  uttered  an  exclamation  of  delight,  and  threw  himself  down  upon  it, 
observing  that  he  had  slept  many  a  night  on  such  a  bed. 
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Fig.  86.  is  the  elevation  of  the  Penshurst  Lodge,  a  perspec- 
tive view  of  which  is  shown  in  fig.  80,  in  p.  364 ;  andj%.  87,  is 
the  ground  plan.  This  cottage  is  the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Wells's 
heati    gardener,    Mr.  Joseph   Wells,   who  was   born  on  the 


grounds,  and  succeeded  his  father  as  gardener.  The  plan  es- 
Eibits  an  entrance  porch,  a ;  lobby,  b;  kitchen,  c\  parlour,  i^; 
bmily  bedroom,  e ;  and  dairy,  f.      From  -the  kitchen  a  stal^ 
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case  leads  to  three  sleeping-rooms  in  the  roof,  and  down  to  a 
cellar,  pantry,  &c.,  under  me  parlour  and  family  bedroom  floor. 
A  shed  for  fuel,  which  in  this  part  of  Kent  is  chiefij;  wood,  a 
drying-ground,  small  kitchen-garden,  and  other  requisite  con- 
veniences, are  placed  adjoining,  and  appropriately  arranged. 


EleeaHtmiifa  Cgcltpta*  Ctltage ialgned/isr  Iht  Raidtna (^aniader  Gardaer. 

Fig,  88.  b  the  elevation  of  a  Cyclopean  cottage,  designed 
by  Mr.  Wells,  and  erected  under  his  direction,  as  a  residence 
for  an  under  gardener.  The  term  Cyclopean,  as  here  used, 
applies  only  to  the  lower  part  of  the  walls  of  the  cottage,  which 
are  formed  of  large  irregular  blocks  of  sandstone,  without  the 
slightest  indication  of  horizontal  or  vertical  courses.  The 
efiect,  as  contrasted  with  the  numerous  straight  perpendicular 
lines  formed  by  the  studwork  in  the  upper  part  of  the  walls, 
and  with  the  horizontal  lines  of  the  tiling  of  the  roof,  is  ex- 
ceedingly good.  The  studwork  is  filled  in  with  brickwork  plas- 
tered over ;  the  smoothness  and  finished  appearance  of  which, 
as  contrasted  with  the  rudeness  of  the  Cyclopean  part,  pro- 
duces a  forcible,  and  at  the  same  time  pleasing  effect.  A  great 
beauty  in  this  cottage  results  from  the  horizontal  division  of 
the  main  body  of  the  roof;  the  upper  part  of  which  projects 
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slightly  over  the  lower  part     The  chimney  top  is  massive,  and 
original  in  design. 

The  plan  {Jig.  89.)  contains  a  porch,  a;  kitchen,  6;  par- 
lour, c;  light  closet,  d;  pantry,  e;  a  staircase,^  to  two  good 
bedrooms  above,  and  to  a 
cellar  under  the  parlour  be- 
low ;  also  an  open  shed,  g, 
for  fuel.  A  privy  for  women 
and  children  is  shown  at  A, 
and  one  for  men  at  f ;  the 
former  being  conveniently 
and  privately  entered  from 
the  wood-shed.  The  oven 
in  the  kitchen  is  shown 
large,  to  suit  the  descrip- 
tion of  fuel  in  general  use 
by  cottagers  in  Kent,  viz. 
faggot-wood.  We  have 
shown^  in  Vol.  VI.  p.  143., 
how  this  fuel  may  be  grown 
by  every  cottager  for  him- 
self; and  also  how,  by  plac- 
ing the  oven  in  a  cellar 
under  the  sitting-room,  the 
waste  heat  might  traverse  under  the  kitchen  floor  in  brick  flues, 
and  thus  warm  the  whole  house. 

The  roof  is  covered  with  plain  tiles ;  but,  if  this  building  were 
imitated  in  America,  or  in  any  country  where  wood  is  substituted 
for  tiles,  it  would  be  found,  from  the  high  pitch  of  the  roof,  par- 
ticularly well  adapted  for  shingles.  Where  stone  was  not  plenti- 
ful, the  lower  part  of  the  walls  might  be  of  brick  or  mud,  ona 
foundation  of  brickwork  or  masonry;  or  of  common  brick- 
work or  stone  covered  with  cement,  and  blocked  out  into  Cyclo- 
pean forms. 

These  two  cottages  were  not  only  designed  by  Mr.  Wells, 
but  executed  under  his  direction  from  his  own  working-draw- 
ings, and  wholly  from  materials  found  on  the  estate ;  excellent 
sandstone  rock,  clay  for  bricks,  and  oak  timber,  being  abundant, 
and  chalk  for  burning  into  lime  near  at  hand. 

In  the  house  at  Redleaf  there  is  an  excellent  collection  of 
pictures,  chiefly  by  living  artists,  and  including  some  of  the 
best  productions  of  Wilkie  and  the  Landseers;  Mr.  Wells 
being  one  of  the  greatest  encouragers  of  living  native  talent 

Remarks.  The  most  original  feature  at  Redleaf  as  we  have 
already  observed,  is  the  rocky  lawn ;  and  respecting  it  there  are 
several  points  which  require  to  be  noticed.  In  the  first  place,  a 
slight  scar,  or  protruding  rock,  which  appeared  above  the  surface 
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before  aiij  of  the  improvements  were  commenced,  indicated  that 
the  satne  rock  was  abundant  beneath  the  surface ;  secondly,  the 
general  slope  of  the  grounds  admitted  of  making  a  large  excava- 
tion at  this  scar,  and  yet  preserving  the  surface  perfectly  dry; 
thirdly,  this  excavation  enabled  Mr.  Wells  to  get  an  extftnsive 
flower-garden  near  the  bouse,  which,  at  the  same  time,  should  not 
be  seen  from  it ;  and^  fourthly,  this  lawn  was  in  harmony  with  the 
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rocky  bank  in  the  English  garden,  and  with  the  ledge  orcausewaj 
in  (he  rocky  valley ;  which  ledge  may  be  said  to  form,  as  it  were, 
the  key-note  to  the  place.  The  suitableness  of  the  stone  walk  to 
this  rocky  garden  is  worthy  of  notice :  not  only  does  the  material 
harmonise  with  the  margins  of  the  beds,  and  the  rocky  bank, 
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better  than  gravel  would  have  done,  but,  being  on  a  steep  slope, 
His  not  liable  to  be  washed  away,  as  that  material  would  have  been, 
by  every  shower  of  rain.  The  walk  is  formed  by  flat  lamine  of 
the  sandstone,  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  in  thickness,  not  very 
even  on  the  surface,   and  joined  together  in  the  most  irregular 
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forms,  like  the  Isva  pavements  in  Fortici,  and  other  towns  in 
Italy.  The  stones  rise  from  S  in.  to  9  in.  above  the  sur&ce  of  the 
grass;  the  width  averages  from  4  ft.  to  5  ft. ;  but  sometimes,  where 
very  large  stones  occur,  the  walk  is  double  that  height.  SometiiiKS 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that,  if  this  rocky  walk  only  rose  an  inch 
or  two  above  the  surface,  instead  of  6  or  8  inches,  the  effect  woald 
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be  better,  and  the  walk  would  have  the  appearance  of  being  more 
solid  and  secure,  and  it  would,  perhaps,  also  be  less  conspicuous 
at  a  distance ;  but  we  throw  out  the  hint,  as  we  do  every  other 
where  Mr.  Wells's  taste  is  concerned,  with  great  doubts.  One 
valuable  practice  which  is  adopted  at  Redleaf  is,  that,  in  every 
part  of  the  garden  scenery  where  the  slope  is  considerable,  the 
walks  are  paved  with  brick,  and  have  brick  or  stone  edgings. 
Some  great  advantages  result  from  this  practice.  The  walks  are 
never  injured  by  rain,  but  rather  improved  by  being  washed 
clean  ;  and,  as  no  weeds  can  grow  in  them,  nor  can  they  get  soft 
with  rain,  nor  powdery  with  dry  weather,  they  never  require 
rolling.  Gravel  walks  must  be  turned  or  partially  renewed  every 
two  or  three  years ;  and  the  box,  which  is  annually  clipped,  should 
also  be  taken  up  and  replanted,  sometimes  every  six  or  seven 
years.  Brick  or  flagstone  walks,  or  walks  of  asphalte,  however, 
with  brick  or  stone  edgings,  if  properly  laid  at  first  on  a  solid 
foundation,  and  with  such  drainage  as  will  admit  of  no  water 
stagnating  beneath  the  bricks,  will  last  ten  or  twelve  years, 
without  any  repairs  whatever. 


Art.  II.     The  Ancient  History  of  the  Rose.     By  Bandle  Wilbra- 
HAM  Falconer,  Fellow  of  the  Botanical  Society,  Edinburgh,  &c. 

(Read  before  the  Botanical  Society,  Jan.  II.  1838.) 

To  the  horticulturist  the  early  history  of  the  Rose  may 
form  a  pleasing  subject  of  study,  while,  perhaps,  the  scientific 
botanist  will  not  find  in  it  anything  worthy  of  his  attention. 

In  the  following  pages  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  identify 
the  kinds  of  roses  mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  except  in  one 
or  two  instances,  as  the  descriptions  given  of  them  are  much 
too  vague  and  indefinite  to  allow  of  any  just  conclusions  being 
formed  in  regard  to  their  respective  species.  The  chief  objects 
have  been  to  enumerate  and  give  the  description  of  the  ros^s 
mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  to  show  the  periods  of  their 
flowering,  their  localities,  the  modes  by  which  they  were  pro- 
pagated, and  the  various  uses  to  which  they  were  applied. 

Among  both  the  Greeks  and  Romans  some  attention  appears 
to  have  been  paid  to  the  cultivation  of  flowers,  as  offerings  or 
as  ornaments ;  as  offerings  in  the  temples  of  their  deities,  and 
as  ornaments  on  occasions  of  public  or  private  festivity.  The 
Romans,  however,  appear  to  have  esteemed  flowers  more  than 
the  Grecians,  and  the  origin  of  this  greater  regard  for  them ; 
may  not  improbably  be  found  in  the  imitation  of  that  luxury 
and  splendour  which  the  Romans  had  witnessed  in  eastern 
countries. 

The  rose  is  mentioned  by  Homer  and  by  Anacreon.     By 
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the  formeri  in  the  hymn  to  Ceres ;  by  the  latter,  in  many  of  his 
odes ;  through  which  we  learn  that  it  was  a  flower  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  its  petals ;  that  it  grew  amidst  thorns ;  that  it  had 
a  divine  fragrance ;  was  of  the  colour  of  the  human  complexion ; 
that  it  was  the  most  beautiful  of  all  flowers ;  *<  the  queen  of 
flowers ;"  the  "  flower  of  love." 

Theophrastus  and  Pliny  state  that  roses  may  be  distin- 
guished one  from  another  by  the  roughness,  smoothness,  colour, 
smell,  and  the  greater  or  smaller  number  of  their  flower  leaves 
or  petals.  The  latter  writer,  speaking  of  the  rose  generally, 
thus  describes  it :  —  ^*  The  rose  grows  upon  a  thorny,  rather 
than  on  an  herbaceous,  plant;  it  grows  also  upon  a  plant  similar  to 
a  bramble.  There  it  has  an  agreeable  smell,  but  not  perceptible 
at  any  great  distance.  The  whole  flower  sprouts  at  first  enclosed 
in  a  calyx  full  of  seeds,  which  in  a  short  time  swells,  and  be- 
comes pointed  at  the  summit  like  green  alabastri.*  By  degrees 
the  flower  grows,  opens,  and  expands  itself,  containing  in  the 
middle  of  its  calyx  the  erect  yellow  stamina."  This  author  then 
proceeds  to  enumerate  eleven  kinds  of  roses,  which,  he  says, 
were  well  known  to  the  Romans.     They  are  the  following :  — 

1.  Rosa  Praenestina.  7.  R.  centifolia. 

2.  R.  Campana.  8.  R.  Graeca. 

3.  R.  Milesia.  9.  R.  Grsecula. 

4.  R.  Trachinia.  10.  R.  moscheuton. 

5.  R.  Alabandica.  11.  R.  coroneola. 

6.  R.  spineola. 

Four  other  kinds  of  roses  are  mentioned  by  Pliny,  in  different 
parts  of  his  Natural  History  ;  but  of  these  he  gives  no  descrip- 
tion ;  they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  in  such  high  repute  as 
the  above,  though  somewhat  esteemed  for  their  medicinal  pro- 
perties. These  kinds  are  called  R.  alba,  pallida,  spinosa,  and 
quinquefolia. 

Of  the  first  two  kinds  of  the  eleven  more  particularly  de- 
scribed by  Pliny,  the  Campanian  was  the  earliest  in  flower,  and 
the  Praenestine  the  first  which  ceased  blowing.  The  Milesian 
was  of  a  very  bright  colour,  and  consisted  of  not  more  than 
twelve  petals :  it  was  the  latest  which  came  into  blossom.  The 
Trachinian  rose  was  less  red  than  the  Milesian.  The  colour  of 
the  petals  of  the  Alabandic  rose  inclined  to  white:  it  was 
less  esteemed  than  any  of  the  preceding.  The  Rosa  spineola 
had  a  large  number  of  very  small  petals,  and  was  the  least 
esteemed  of  all.  The  Rosa  centifolia,  or  hundred-leaved  rose, 
had  many  small  petals.  It  grew  in  Campania  in  Italy,  and 
in  Greece  near  Philippi;  to  the  latter  place,  however,  Pliny 
says  it  was  not  indigenous.     It  grew  also  in  the  vicinity  of  Mons 

*  The ''  alabastrus"  was  a  perfume-box  which  the  rosebud  resembled  in  form. 
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Pangseus;  and  the  neighbouring  inhabitants,  taking  it  from  this 
place,  cultivated  it  for  profit.  The  rose  called  Graeca  by  the 
Romans,  but  by  the  Greeks  Lychnis,  had  only  five  petals ;  it 
was  of  the  size  of  a  violet,  and  grew  only  in  moist  situations : 
it  was  scentless.  The  petals  of  the  Rosa  Graecula,  which  were 
very  broad,  were  rolled  or  convoluted  into  a  ball ;  they  did  not 
expand,  except  when  forced  by  the  hand,  and  had  the  appear- 
ance of  always  growing.  The  Rosa  moscheuton  had  petals 
shaped  like  an  olive,  and  grew  upon  a  stem  like  that  of  the  mal- 
low. (*<  Funditur  h  caule  malvaceo.")  The  Rosa  coroneola  was 
an  autumnal  rose,  and,  when  compared  with  other  kinds  of 
roses,  had  a  flower  of  a  middle  size.  All  of  the  above-men- 
tioned roses,  according  to  iPliny,  were  destitute  qfjragrance,  with 
the  exception  of  the  R.  coroneola.  The  Praenestine  and  Campa- 
nian  roses  obtained  their  names  from  their  respective  localities. 
The  Trachinian  rose  appears  to  have  been  a  native  of  Thessaly, 
and  grew  near  the  city  of  Heraclea,  called  also  Trachinia.  The 
Milesian  and  Alabandic  roses  were  probably  foreign  kinds ;  the 
former  deriving  its  appellation  firom  Miletus,  a  city  in  the  Island 
of  Crete^  where  it  was  first  found ;  the  latter  from  Alabanda,  a 
city  of  Caria,  in  Asia  Minor. 

Mentzelius,  in  his  Lexicon  Plantarum^  regards  the  Praenestine, 
Trachinian,  and  Milesian  as  varieties  of  what  he  calls  the  Rosa 
rubra  saccharina ;  which  he  considers  the  same  as  the  R  Grae- 
cula of  Pliny.  Mentzelius  and  Clusius  both  agree  in  calling  the 
Milesian  rose,  the  Rosede  Proyence.  Ferrarius,  in  his  work 
entitled  Flora^  seu  de  Florum  Ctdtura^  states  that  the  rose 
called  by  him  ^^  Rosa  alba  multiplex  "  has,  by  difierent  authors, 
been  regarded  as  either  the  Rosa  spineola,  Campana,  or  Alaban- 
dica  of  Pliny.  He  says,  also,  that  some  authors  consider  the 
Rosa  damascena  multiplex  to  be  same  as  the  Rosa  coroneola, 
while  others,  again,  think  it  is  the  Rosa  spineola,  mentioned  by 
Pliny. 

The  flower  enumerated  among  the  roses  by  Pliny,  and  which 
was  called  by  the  Romans  R.  Graeca,  but  by  the  Greeks  Av^vig 
(Lychnis),  is  the  flower  mentioned  by  Dioscorides  under  the 
name  Av^y^s  o-n^iayeo/Xrarix^,  or  Lychnis  coronaria.  It  is  ge- 
nerally considered  to  have  been  a  species  of  our  present  genus 
Zr^chnis,  commonly  known  as  the  rose  campion.  Dioscori- 
des says,  the  ^^  Au^\n$  ors^avoo/xflerix^  is  a  flower  resembling 
the  white  violet,  but  of  a  purple  colour."  It  was  woven  into 
crowns,  hence  called  (rrff^avcofuarix^,  or  coronaria. 

There  is  one  other  rose  mentioned  by  Pliny,  but  not  classed 
by  him  with  the  kinds  most  celebrated  among  the  Romans, 
namely  the  Rosa  sylvestris.  This  rose,  called  also  Cynorhodon, 
by  Pliny,  and  by  Scribonius  Largus  R.  canina,  grew  upon  a 
briar,  according  to  the  former  author,  and  had  a  leaf  resembling 
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the  impress  of  a  man's  foot*  Theophrastus,  who  also  men- 
tions this  rose,  says  it  bore  fruit  of  a  red  colour.  Dioscorides 
agrees  with  this  account,  and  says  the  fruit  resembles  the  nu« 
cieus  of  an  olive.  Pliny,  however,  states  that  this  plant  bears 
a  black  berry ;  which,  Bodaeus  a  Stapel  remarks,  no  other  author 
has  mentioned,  and  considers  that  the  passage  in  Pliny  refers 
to  another  plant,  subsequently  mentioned  by  that  author. 
Among  the  thorns  of  the  stem  of  the  Rosa  sylvestris  grew  a 
round  sponge-like  substance,  resembling  a  chestnut;  the  presence 
of  this  excrescence  upon  this  kind  of  rose  is  also  mentioned  by 
Marcellus,  an  old  writer  on  materia  medica.  Pliny  says  it 
grew  particularly  upon  the  cynorhodon,  and  that  it  contained  a 
worm  or  grub  which  produced  the  insects  called  cantharides. 
The  same  insects  are  mentioned  by  Aristotle  to  issue  from  a 
worm  found  upon  the  xuvaxavdi},  or  ^*  dog-briar  "  (?).  In  the 
spongy  substance  alluded  to,  we  recognise  the  moss-like  prickly 
excrescences  which  are  found  upon  all  rose  trees,  but  especially 
upon  the  ^sa  canina,  and  which  are  the  habitations  of  the 
insect  called  Cynips  r6s8e. 

Commentators  on  Pliny  regard  the  R.  sylvestris  of  this  author 
to  be  the  R*  Eglanteria  of  Linnasus,  now  the  R.  rubiginosa, 
which,  according  to  Fries,  Linnaeus  for  a  long  time  referred  to 
the  species  R.  canina.  The  cynorhodon  of  Theophrastus,  the 
cynosbaton  and  oxyacantha  of  Dioscorides,  the  cynacantha  of 
Aristotle,  and  the  R.  sylvestris,  cynorhodon,  cynosbaton,  cynapan- 
xim,  and  neurospaston  of  Pliny  have  been  generally  considered 
as  identical.  There  still  appear,  however,  to  have  been  some 
doubts  upon  this  point,  which  are  not  yet  satisfactorily  explained. 
It  would  be  uselessly  occupying  space,  to  enter  at  length  upon 
the  consideration  of  this  question.  The  R.  sylvestris  appears 
to  have  obtained  its  synonyme,  R.  canina  or  cynorhodon,  from 
a  supposition  that  its  root  was  a  beneficial  remedy  for  bites  of 
mad  dogs ;  an  instance  of  its  curative  powers  is  cited  by  Pliny. 

The  roses  mentioned  by  Theophrastus  are  few  in  number, 
when  compared  with  the  list  given  by  Pliny:  four  only  are 
enumerated,  viz. — 

1.  ToSov  9rsvTa<f uXXa.  3.  T.  lixo<ra<^uXXa. 

2.  'P.  8co86xa$oXXa.  4.  *P.  Ixarovra^uXXa. 

The  first  of  these  is  considered  by  Stackhouse  to  have  been 
the  same  as  the  i26sa  canina  of  Linnaeus*;  the  second  has 
not  been  referred  to  any  species  with  which  we  are  at  present 
acquainted ;  the  third  is  thought  to  resemble  the  R.  dnnamo- 
mea;  and  of  the  fourth,  or  hundred-leaved  rose,  Theophrastus 
says,  "  The  inner  petals  are  exceedingly  small ;  for  the  blossom- 

^    *  Illustrationes  Theophrasti,  &c.   Auctore  J.  Stackhouse.   Oxon.  1711. 
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ing  is  such,  that  some  are  inward  and  some  outward*  The 
greater  number  of  such,"  he  adds,  ^*  are  about  Philippi." 

Theophrastus  gives  no  detailed  account  of  the  roses  he  has 
named ;  he  merely  says  that  they  are  not  large,  and  have  not 
a  pleasant  smell.  He  enumerates  the  rose  tree  among  perennial 
and  woody  shrubs ;  also  among  those  plants  which  have  their 
fruit  placed  under  their  flowers,  "  a  peculiarity,'^  he  remarks, 
^^  which,  on  account  of  its  great  size,  is  most  plainly  to  be  seen 
in  this  plant'f  Some  classical  writers,  who  have  endeavoured 
to  show  that  the  odes  of  Anacreon  which  eulogise  the  rose  are 
frauds,  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  Theophrastus  never  saw 
a  rose,  and  support  this  opinion  from  the  very  cursory  manner 
in  which  he  notices  the  plant.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
coincide  with  them. 

It  is  singular  that  Pliny  has  not  mentioned  the  twice-blowing 
roses  of  Pa&stum,  so  often  referred  to  by  Roman  poets.  Is  the 
Praenestine  or  the  Campanian  rose  to  be  regarded  as  the  Paes^ 
tan  rose,  or  a  species  of  it  ?  If  so,  is  it  not  probable  that  Pliny 
would  have  noticed  them  more  particularly  ?  Of  the  Paestan 
rose,  we  unfortunately  possess  no  detailed  accounts.  They 
appear  to  have  been  extremely  beautiful  and  fragrant,  and  to 
have  grown  very  abundantly  at  the  place  from  which  they  took 
their  name.  Virgil,  Martial,  Ovid,  and  Propertius  constantly 
allude  to  the  Paestan  roses,  speaking  at  one  time  of  their  abund- 
ance, at  another  of  their  fragrance  and  colour. 

But  there  is  a  rose  which  still  blooms  amid  the  ruins  of 
Passtum;  and  it  is  thus  noticed  by  Mr.  Swinburne,  in  his 
IVavels  in  the  Two  Sicilies:  ^^  The  Paestan  rose,  from  its  pecu- 
liar fragrance,  and  the  singularity  of  its  blowing  twice  a  year, 
is  often  mentioned  with  predilection  by  the  classic  poets.  The 
wild  rose,  which  now  shoots  up  among  the  ruins,  is  of  the  small 
single  damask  kind,  with  a  very  high  perfume.  As  a  farmer 
assured  me  on  the  spot,  it  flowers  both  in  spring  and  autumn." 
The  Paestan  rose,  according  to  most  authorities,  appears  to 
have  been  of  a  deep  red  colour:  yet  Pompon ius  Fortunatus,  in 
his  notes  upon  Columella,  says  it  was  almost  white;  he  further 
observes  that  it  flowered  in  May  and  September. 

Of  the  ancient  Rosaria,  or  places  set  apart  for  the  cultivation 
of  rose  trees,  no  account  has  reached  us,  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  were  laid  out.  Pliny  and  Columella  mention  March  and 
April  to  be  the  months  during  which  the  Rosaria  should  be 
dug  up,  and  otherwise  prepared  for  the  reception  of  plants* 
Neither  Columella  nor  Palladius  mention  by  their  names  the 
kinds  of  roses  which  were  cultivated  in  these  plantations.  This 
omission  may,  perhaps,  be  attributed  to  the  kinds  of  roses  used 
for  wreaths,  chaplets,  &c.,  being  generally  known,  since  we  learn 
that  none  but  those  so  employed  were  planted  in  the  Rosaria. 
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The  most  celebrated  of  these  rose  plantations  were  at  Psestum. 
It  may  here  be  mentioned,  that  the  custom  of  rearing  large 
plantations  of  rose  trees  still  exists  in  the  East,  and  in  llussia, 
as  appears  from  the  following  extract  from  Van  Halen's  acconnt 
of  his  journey  in  that  country.  **  Oh  thi  follbwihg  momittg, 
we  left  our  place  of  bivouack,  in  the  vicinity  of  Kiiba,  "wiiii  -the 
rising  suti,  and  proceeded  through  pitturesque  JleUls  cooered  *otdth 
rose  trees.  The  exquisite  fragrance  emitted  by  them^  and'whiich 
the  morning  ilew  rendered  more  fresh  and  .grateful;  tlie  varied 
warbling  of  a  multitude  of  birds,  who  had  dieir  nests  in  these 
delightml  bowidrs  ^  *  and  the  sight  of  several  cd^cadei^,  T^os^e 
playful  waters  leaped  from  their  steep  stimmits,  produced  on 
every  sefise  ati  indescribable' feeling  of  delight.  One  of  the 
nobles  belongiiig  to  the  suite  of  Ashan  Khan  faiadd  hie'&  presi^iit 
of  a  small  flagon  of  oil  extracted  iVom  these  ros^;  And  which, 
when  sonde  months  afler  I  compared  with  the  best  otto  6f  roses 
of  Turkey,  surpassed  it  in  fragrance  and  delicacy.  Beyond  these 
*woods  of  roses  spreads  an  extensive  forest." 

Roses,  according  to  Theophrastus  and  Pliny,  wer&  raised,  in 
some  cases,  from  seeds;  but  they  say  that  th6  gi'owth  of  the 
plant  when  so  propagated  was  slow,  owing  to  the  seed  bejhg 
situated  within  the  Ibark  under  the  flower,  ahd  having  a' woolly 
covering.  Shoots  or  cuttings  were  also  planted,  and  tbisttiode'of 
propagating  the  plant  was  preferred  to  the  above,  because  thteif 
growth  was  more  rapid.  .. .  .  . 

The  cuttings,  according  to  Pliny,  were  four  fingei^  br  miore 
in  length,  and 'tv'ere  planted  sbbn  ^fter  the  setting  of  the  pleiade^, 
perhaps,  about  April,  atid  were  aftei^ards  tnmsplanted  during 
the  following  spring.  The  young  plants  were  placed  one  foot 
distant  one  from  another,  and  were  frequently.  dt|g  round.  They 
required  a  ligbtsoil,  not  rich  nor  clayey,  nor  one  in  which  there 
were  springs.  Their  favourite  soil  was  ground^  covered  with 
the  rubbish  of  old  buildings. 

The  foUowing'account  of  the  cultivation  of  rose  trees  is  given 
by  Didymus  jn  the  Geoponics.  .  ., 

If  you  wish,  says  the  above  writer,, to  have  a  constapt^  succes- 
sion of  rqi^esy, plant  ^id  n^^nure,tb(3m  every  rnqnth.  y^iit, roses 
are  planted  in  Viarious/way^;  son^e  transplant  them  with  the; 
root  fintir^;  ,bth?r^  tek;^  them  up  with  the  root,  an4.  cut  tliem 
dowp  to  the  si^e,  of  four  fingers  in  length,  and  plant  all  t^atU 
cut  off  the  roo}$,  an4  ^W  grows  from  them,  at  the  di$t^4e  qf 
one  foot  and  a  half  from  each  other,  .  0ome  weavi^  wreat^  of 
rose  plants,  and  plant  them  for  the  sake  of  their  fragrance.  But 
we  ought  to  recollect  that  roses  will  have  more  fragrance  when 
they  are  grown  in  dry  places,  in  the  same  manner  as  lilies  have. 
Roses  come  early  both  in  baskets  and  in  pots,  and  require  the 
same  attention  as  gourds  and  cucumbers*     If  you  wish  those 
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rose  trees  already  planted  to  bear  flowers  early,  dig  a  trench 
two  palms  in  breadth  from  the  plant,  and  pour  into  it  warm 
water  twice  a  day.  Democritus  says  that  if  a  rose  is  (thus  ?)  wa- 
tered twice  every  day,  in  the  middle  of  summer,  it  will  bear 
flowers  in  the  month  of  Januar}'.  Florentinus  says  a  rose  may 
be  grafted,  or  in-eyed,  into  the  bark  of  an  apple  tree,  and  that 
roses  will  appear  at  the  same  time  the  apples  do.  If  from  a 
few  plants  you  wish  to  make  more,  take  cuttings  of  them,  and^ 
making  them  four  fingers  or  a  little  more  In  length,  set  them 
into  the  ground.  When  they  are  a  year  old,  transplant  them 
at  the  distance  of  a  foot  from  one  another,  and  tend  them  by 
careful  digging,  and  removing  all  the  rubbish  from  about  them. 

It  was  customary  among  the  ancients  to  cut  back  and  burn 
down .  rose  trees,  by  which  means  the  trees  were  increased  in 
size,  and  produced  a  larger  number  of  flowers.  Theophrastus 
says  that  the  flower  by  these  means  was  rendered  more  beau- 
tiful. 

The  rose,  like  the  vine,  appears  to  have  grown  most  rapidly 
when  transplanted;  and  Theophrastus  informs  us  that,  when 
this  was  done  frequently,  a  more  beautiful  flower  was  produced. 
The  rose  tree  cuttings  required  to  be  put  into  the  ground  deeper 
than  young  fruit  trees,  and  not  so  deep  as  vines ;  the  latter 
being  sunk  in  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  two  feet.  Didvmus 
observes  that  the  fragrance  of  the  rose  is  increased  and  im- 
proved by  being  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  garlic* 

The  rarity  of  early  roses  made  them  valuable,  and,  like  all 
vegetable  productions  obtained  out  of  their  season,  they  were 
eagerly  sought  after,  and  bore  a  high  price. 

''  Rara  juvant :  primis  sic  major  gratia  pomis» 
Hibernee  pretium  sic  meruere  rose." 

Martial,  lib.  4.  epig.  29. 

"  The  rare  delights  ;  we  find  first  apples  nice. 
And  winter  roses  bear  a  tenfold  price." 

Elphinston's  trant^ 

The  employment  of  warm  water  for  forcing  roses  has  already 
been  mentioned.  Pailadius  and  Seneca  both  allude  to  this  cus- 
tom, and  Pliny  states  that  the  time  when  it  should  be  put  into 
practice  is  when  the  calyx  of  the  rose  begins  to  sprout.  Colu- 
mella and  Pliny  state  that  it  was  usual  to  cover  plants  with  the 
'^  lapis  specularis  "  (talc),  when  it  was  an  object  to  make  them 
produce  their.  iVuits  early ;  and  this  plan  appears  from  Martial 
to  have  been  pursued  with  respect  to  flowers  also :  — 


'*  The  Passtan  rose  unfolds 


Her  bud  more  lovely  near  the  fetid  leek.*' 

Philips,  Cider^  v.  254. 
Vol.  XV.— No.  112.  dd 
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**  Condita  tic  puro  irainerantur  Ulia  Titro, 

Sic  prohibet  teneras  gemma*  latere  rosas." 

Lib.  4«  epig.  22. 

**  So  through  the  crystal  are  the  lilies  told : 
So  does  the  gem  the  blushing  rose  unfold.** 

Elphinston's  trant. 

Before  quitting  this  portion  of  the  subject,  we  must  allude  to 
a  singular  practice  mentioned  by  Didymus  in  the  passage  from 
the  Geoponics  above  quoted,  namely  the  weaving  of  wreaths,  and 
planting  them ;  because  Casaubon,  in  his  Comments  upon  Athe^ 
fkeuSf  where  a  passage  is  quoted  from  Nicander's  Georgics^  in 
which  it  is  mentioned,  that  frequently  a  complete  crown  made 
of  ivy  is  planted,  says,  **  Ridiculum  est,  .  •  .  interdum  coronam 
ipsam  hederaceam  cum  suis  racemis  esse  plantandam.**  It  is 
probable  that  Casaubon  had  not  met  with  the  passage  in  the 
Geoponics  which  proves  the  possibility  of  forming  wreaths  thus; 
and,  moreover,  shows  that  it  was  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
practice  to  "  plant  crowns.*' 

According  to  Nicander,  in  his  Georgics,  beautiful  roses  grew 
at  a  place  called  Themis,  or  Thetis ;  and  at  Olenum,  a  city  of 
Achaia,  not  far  from  Patrce,  now  called  Patras.  Next  to  these 
places,  Megara,  Nisaea,  Phaselis,  and  Tenedos  were  celebrated 
for  their  roses ;  but  the  finest  grew  at  Magnesia  ad  Mceandrum^ 
a  city  of  Lydia,  now  called  by  the  Turks  Gysel  Hisary  or  the 
Beautiful  Castle.  One  of  the  speakers  in*  Athenaus  is  made  to 
say  that  what  is  related  by  ^thlius  Samius,  in  his  work  upon 
the  singular  occurrences  which  take  place  at  Samos,  namely, 
that  in  that  island  figs,  grapes,  apples,  and  roses  are  produced 
twice  a  year,  appears  neither  improbable  nor  untrue.  Cyrene, 
also,  according  to  Pliny,  was  celebrated  for  its  roses ;  and,  ac- 
cording  to  Herodotus  and  Martial,  Egypt  was  also  renowned 
for  these  flowers.  Herodotus  says  that  in  the  gardens  of 
Midas  roses  grew  spontaneously,  and  that  some  had  sixty 
flower  leaves,  and  were  more  fragrant  than  the  rest,  f 

According  to  the  Calendar  of  Natural  Occurrences  in  Greece, 
the  rose  blossomed  in  March,  the  Rosa  Grseca,  or  Z^chnis  co- 
ron^ria,  in  May.  In  the  Roman  Calendar  we  find  early  roses 
were  in  blossom  in  April,  and  that  in  May  they  were  generally 
in  flower.  In  Egypt,  according  to  Theophrastus,  the  rose  bios* 
somed  two  months  before  it  appeared  in  Italy,  and  continued  in 
flower  for  almost  as  long  a  time  in  the  former  country,  after  it 
had  ceased  blowing  it  Italy.  In  the  latter  country  it  succeeded 
the  blossoming  of  the  violet  and  the  lily. 

Among  the  ancients,  the  rose  was  employed  as  a  medicinal 

*  By  *'  gemma  "  is  to  be  understood  the  talc  with  which  the  roses  Were 
coyered  in  gardens. 

+ -See  Miscellaneous  Tracts,  &c.^  on  Natural  History,  by  William  Falconer, 
M.D.,  F.R.S. 
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remedy;  at  their  festivals  and  sacred  ceremonies;  and  as  an 
article  of  luxury  at  their  banquets.  Of  the  medicinal  uses  oX 
the  rose  frequent  mention  is  made  by  Oribasius,  Actuarius, 
Marcellus,  Myriscus,  Celsus,  &Cm  together  with  many  ancient 
writers  on  pharmacy ;  the  accounts  afforded  by  these  writers  are 
not  sufficiently  interesting  to  claim  particular  notice. 

In  alluding  to  the  more  general  uses  of  the  rose  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  the  employment  of  flowers  generally  must, 
in  some  degree,  be  referred  to ;  but  the  rose  was  unquestion* 
ably  the  most  esteemed  of  all  flowers. 

By  the  Greeks  and  Romans  flowers  were  frequently  em- 
ployed. It  was  usual  for  them  to  adorn  the  temples,  altars, 
and  statues  of  their  gods  with  them.  (See  Euripides;  Hippo^ 
tytuSf  Troadesj  Helena^  &c.)  Wreaths  of  flowers  were  also 
worn  by  those  who  were  present  at,  or  assisted  in,  the  cele- 
bration of  sacred  rites  [Eurip.  Jphigenia  in  Atdide).  They  were 
also  oflered  to  those  divinities  to  whom  they  were  considered 
most  grateful  It  was  a  Grecian  custom,  according  to  Athenaeus, 
to  decorate  the  doorposts  of  houses  where  a  maiden,  about  to 
become  a  bride,  resided.  The  dead  were  crowned  with  flowers.* 
Sophocles  has  represented  Electra  and  Orestes  as  repairing  to 
their  father's  tomb,  to  deck  it  with  garlands,  and  honour  it  with 
libations.  The  relatives  of  the  deceased  wore  garlands  of  roses 
during  the  days  of  mourning,  as  emblematical  of  the  shortness 
of  life,  which  passes  as  quickly  away  as  the  beauty  of  those 
roses  would  which  formed  the  mourner's  crown.  The  tombs 
of  the  dead  were  decorated  with  roses,  under  the  idea  that 
they  possessed  the  power  of  protecting  the  remains  of  the 
deceased,  and  were  peculiarly  acceptable  as  an  offering  to  their 
manes.  Other  flowers  besides  the  rose  were  selected  as  having 
'a  special  fitness  for  these  purposes.  The  Greeks  also  used  the 
amaranthus,  which  is  commonly  regarded  as  the  flower  now 
known  by  the  name  of  •*  everlasting."  Parsley  and  myrtle 
were  also  funereal  plants.  But  the  rose  has  been  for  ages  the 
favourite  flower  for  funereal  and  all  other  purposes. 

Among  the  Romans  all  flowers  of  a  purple  or  white  colour 
were  regarded  as  grateful  to  the  dead.  They  were  so  fond  oJT 
the  rose,  that  we  find  inscriptions  which  refer  to  legacies  left 
in  their  wills,  for  the  express  purpose  of  providing  roses,  with 
which  their  tombs  were  annually  to  be  decorated. 

....  DONAVIT   SUB    HAG   CONDITIONE 
TJT  QUOTANNIS  ROSAS  AD  MONUMENTUM  EJUS  DEFERANT. 

(See  Le  Antichitd  d^Aquileja^  Giandomenico  Bertoli ;  VeneziOf 
1739:  p.xix.  ccxxxvii.,  &c.) 

Roses  were  also  strewed  on  the  tables  at  their  convivial  en- 

*  It  is  still  a  custom  in  the  Levaot  to  strew  flowers  on  the  bodies  of  the 
-iteadl;-  and  in  the  hands  of  young  persons  to  place  a  nosegay, 
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tertainments,  and  on  the  floors  of  the  rooms  in  .which  they 
feasted.  PadAtius  says :  *'  Deiicati  illi  et  fluentes  paranr  se 
lautos  putabant,  nisi  luxuria  vertlsset  annum^  nisi  ht/bema  pocu*' 
lis  ro^^r  innatassent"*  Suetonins  relates  of  Neto,  th^t  he  spexit 
upwards  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  at  one  supper,  in  the  pur- 
chase bf  roses;.  This  custom  is,  supposed  to  h)Eive  bee^h  intrdr 
duced  during  the  time  of  Horace;  an  opinion  which  h&  been 
formed  '&om  one  of  his  odes  (lib.  i.  od.  xxxviii^^  thus  tran&; 
kted  byPrancis:  — 

'*  I  tell  thee,  boy,  that  I  detest 
The  grandeur  of  a  I^ersian  feast ;  ^   " 

Nor  for  me  the  linden'&jdxul 
Shall  the  flowery  chaplet  bind : 
)  Then  search  not  where  the  curious  rose  -^       ^M    '    ^ 

Beyond  his  seaso/n  loitering  ^^o^s.*' 

Cleelpdlra  is  said  to  have  expended  a  talent  in  %b6  pirchase 
of  roses  for  one  banquet,  on  which  occasion  theiflborieflthe 
apaitfnent  was  eovered  with  roses  to  the  depth  of  a  :cil&it,  4!xr  ioiife 
IpoH  aiid  a'IfMiUl  ^AtAen<sasy Deipnoiopk.  libSui,:  ^cdtfuH.^o  oiqoii 
'  The  chief  ute  of  the  rose  at  feasts  was  to  torm  crowi3s^aD4 
eai4and8,  which  were  placed  a{)on  the  heads^ond  aiiound  the 
neeks,  of  the  gu^ts.  The  garlands  were  generally  pcoTided  h^ 
the  master  dftl^  house*  Those  who  attended  bn  the  gucistsi  were 
also  crowned,  and' even  the  drinking»bowls  ^<rere  w-reatbed  with 
flowers.  Owing  to  this  use  of  the  rose,  we  learri  from  Anffla!eDa 
that  a  €roWn<  composed  of  theili  was  regarded  as  An  inTitatiou 
to  festivity;  th^y  were  also  considered  as  preventive^  of  dtruok* 
enness ;  UbDUgh  certainly,  in  some 'instances,  thefioi/^ily  wrsaik 
s^ems  to  Imve'  beeil  a  well  understood  mark  pftinbbrration.' 

'**  OafHkm"  bihl'  cdronam  in  ceptit;  atMimukbo  me  esfee  ^btitink.^  '^        ' 

'  '     '  ^it  will  place- a  ehaplei  on-itiy  head,  land  pretend:  to  be  drunic.^' 

.'  Rich  tiugiieilts  and  bil§  Were  alsq  p'tepate^  iropn  ih^  i^b&e  (Si4 
'Homely  IL  .J^kijl.  186.'),  which  were  used  on  the  same  occasions 
a^  the  rpse  flower  itself. 

"Thef^ai'emariy  other  less  remarkable  uses  c^fthe'rqse,  Which 
it  would  be  necessary  tq  mention,  in,or(|er  to  rerirfei*H;he  above 
by  any  means  a  compietie  account  of  this  flower;  thei^  Ihipottance, 
hpwever,  does  not  'waf  rant  their  insertion  here.^  To  thfe  pWlo^ 
sbphicTblot'anist' the  above  account  of  the  rose  Will  ridt,'itfe  bfej* 
lieved,  be  attractive  5  to  the  horticulturist  it  may  present 'jhianjr 
plieasiiig  features;  to  the  classic  reader,  it  ivfll  reciitf^bu^tbij^s 
most  intimately  blende(i  with  the  beauties  of  Grecian'  itfd  I^d- 
man  pbetry.^'  The  feeling,  to6,  which  dictated  some  df  the  riibst 
strikiriff  and  toiichinc:  uses  of  the  rosie  iespecrally,  atid  of  flbwiei^ 

'.  *  «*  The  soft  and  luxurious  thoo^ht  themselves  riot  sui^ciently  refin'ecf,  udl^ 
their  extravagance  changed  the  cot^rse  of  the  8eaiK>nsi  unless  iHnter;  voBlsa 
floated  in  their  cups."  ... 
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in  g^aeral,  is  universal  and  natural  to  nearly  all  nations,  llie 
decoration  of  the  tombs  of  the  dead  widi  flowers  was  an  in* 
expressibly  beautiful  custom;  and,  though  strenuously  denounced 
by  the  early  Christians,  as  savouring  of  idolatry^'. th^  hc^arts  of 
men  soon  wandered  back  to  so  simple,  so  elegant,  so  natural  d. 
mode  of  testifying  affection.  This  is  a  custom  which,. ))as  been 
well  said  to  be  ^^  of  the  heart,  and  to  speak  to  it,  and  h^s  there- 
fore maintained  its  ground  in  every  age  and  region,  pna^e9ted  by 
the  constant  changes  in  customs  merely  arbitrary  and  conven-^ 
tAoiivXr— Edinburgh^  April  29.  1839.  '  / 


Art.  III.     Obsen>ations  on  the  gesgtmphkal  Extenrntm  of  the  Qdcii  in 

Brazil.    By  Professor  Von  MxtiTiutSi 

. .: .  .(TrftnaJHtodtfiom  the  <*  GaTUa  2;dituQg»"-v0)«  i.  .{vi34b  ^)^  |l4«> 
-'TteEtfitmily  of  the  C^oti' appears  Ijoiivreiaa  extensive  range  iti 
'Bvaatt..  Many .  speeies  ace  found  id  the;  south,  ^as/ far; ms:  the 
tropic  of  Catpricorn,  where  I  have  been ;  and  i)t  fifequertlly  hap- 
pejis-tbttt  ia^gra^  number  of  the  samespeeies  are^ibu^ihear!  iach 
odierrf  'Towjurds.  the  .  south,  howevier,  they  •  begin  by  dj^ireeis  to 
he  faiore  scarce^  and  at  the  river  La  Plata  but  few  dpeoie&>CMi 
9tand -the L night  frosts;  The  climflte  also  -Ixmhrds  < the.. wedt^ 
under  the. some  degree  of  latiUndey  in 'Open  extdnsive) plains, 
where  it.  IB 'rather  cold,  appears  but  little '&v)oiirable -to  the 
growth  of  the  Cacti;  and  still  further  westwBnd,,iiK  Chile,  they 
are  obljr  found  in  ccMisiderable  numbers  on  th&  warm', rocky 
shores  of  the  ocean*  From  La. Plata  uortbwardB,>tfad  Caoti  are 
found  every  where^  and  even  throughout  all  Bra^iil^ttsifar  as  the 
jequator,  and  from  there  northwards  as  far  as  the  bpupdary  of 
the  kingdom*  They  do  not,  however,  appear  in  equal  numbers 
all  ovei:  this  great  extent  of  country ;  but  tbosei  p^ta  in  which 
jtb^y  j^pfi  found  the.  most  numerous  and  characteristic  ar^  in  the 
provinces  of  Pernambuco,  Paraiba,  Rio  Grande  do  IVoi'te,  and 
Ciara;  therefore  the  space  between  the  9th  and  5tb  degrees  of 
ktitude  may  be  considered  as  the  most  striking  locality  pf|  the 
Cwti  in  Brazil.       .  ...,:' 

'  The  eu^tension  of  the  localities  of  the  species  appears  to  nie 
jDOipre  Ii(nite4  generally ;  because,  ni;ol;^ab]y^  species,  such  as  those 
pf  1  the  gep^ra,  C^reup  and  Opuntia,  which  are  considered  as  be- 
longing to  mo^t  of  the  tropical  countries  of  the  new  world,  are 
&o,t.aistii9(qt  specl^^,  but  oply  varieties  nearly  allied  to  each  other* 
Pfirt^c^Jar.  attention  ought,  therefore,  to  be  paid  by  travellers^ 
.when.acqpmpanied  by  atn  artist,  if  they  wish  to  give  a  systematic 
and  geqgraphical  description  of  these  wonderful  plants ;  because, 
on  account  of  the  diflSculty  of  conveying  them  on  a  journey,  and 
rtie  si(pila;rity  of  their,  forms,  the  pencil  of  the  artist  can  alone  be 
had  recourse  to.  as  the  only  certain  means  of  displaying  botanical 
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distinctions ;  and,  although  the  cultivation  from  seed  and  cuttings 
succeeds  very  well  in  European  gardens,  the  peculiarity  of  the 
species  cannot  with  certainty  be  preserved.  Whoever  has  seen 
toe  Cicii  in  their  native  country,  and  has  observed  the  truly 
wonderful  and  grotesque  character  which  they  assume  as  a 
feature  in  the  landscape,  and  has  also  observed  their  inclination 
to  sport  in  our  gardens,  will  not  oppose  the  above  statement. 
Such  an  enquiry  into  the  difference  of  the  species  seems  par- 
ticularly necessary  with  regard  to  the  genus  Opiintia,  because 
botanical  writers  know  but  little  of  them  in  their  native  country. 

It  is  possible,  certainly,  that  many  species  of  this  genus,  such 
as  Opiintia  spinosissima.  Tuna,  poly^ntha,  elatior ;  jPicus  indioi 
and  vulglLris ;  and  several  species  of  C^reus,  such  as  C'  triangu- 
laris, trigonus,  quadrangularis,  and  pentag6nus,  may  have  the 
most  extensive  localities :  at  least  I  have  observed  them  under 
difierent  latitudes  in  Brazil,  and  in  different  localities ;  and  they 
were  introduced  into  our  gardens,  before  all  the  others,  from  the 
Antilles. 

The  Cacti  require  a  dry,  little  variable,  warm,  and  even  hot 
climate,  and  a  clear  and  almost  unclouded  sky.  Such  a  climate 
as  this  is  called  in  Brazil  mimoso.  These  plants  are  therefore 
found  in  abundance  in  open  plains,  where  there  are  no  evergreen 
forests ;  but  which  are  covered  either  with  low  bushes,  leafless 
during  the  droughts  of  summer,  or  with  small  plants.  We 
must  not,  therefore,  look  for  the  Cadi  in  forests  which  have  a 
warm  and  damp  climate;  as  their  cool  shade  is  as  little  fa- 
vourable to  the  C&cti,  so  eager  for  the  light,  as  it  is  for  the 
Agave,  which  is  never  found  in  such  places,  and  is  therefore 
erroneously  so  placed  by  artists  in  their  views  of  tropical  forests. 

According  to  my  observations,  the  Cacti  are  found  on  very 
different  kinds  of  stone ;  and  perhaps  it  is  not  so  much  the  che« 
mical  formation  of  the  soil,  as  the  situation  and  temperature, 
which  insures  their  successful  growth.  In  Peru  and  Mexico 
they  are  frequently  found  on  porphyry  and  many  trap  formations, 
and  also  on  hard  lava.  In  Brazil,  I  have  seen  them  on  granite^ 
chalk,  quartz,  and  mica  slate,  and  more  rarely  on  clay  and 
chlorite  slate,  the  latter  of  which  appears  to  be  less  favourable  to 
their  vegetation  than  the  others  mentioned.  They  prefer  a  hard 
stony  sandy  soil  or  the  crevices  of  rocks,  to  a  light  soil  or  rich 
loamy  earth.  Open,  sunny,  warm  situations,  on  which  even 
grass  and  other  low  plants  can  hardly  grow,  are  oflen  thickly 
covered  with  Cerei  and  Op6ntise,  and  Mammillariae;  Echino- 
cacti  and  Melocacti  are  frequently  found,  like  our  houseleek,  on 
perfectly  naked  rocks.  The  Peresk/^  alone,  which,  from  the 
nature  of  its  leaves,  announces  that  its  respiration  is  more 
analagous  to  other  plants,  is  found  under  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
forms  an  excellent  natural  hedge,  whereas  the  Opuntia  requires 
to  be  planted  when  used  lor  the  same  purpose. 


(^the  Q&cti  in  BrazlU  S9I 

The  Cacti  do  not  appear  particularly  aflRscted  by  the  diflerenft 
degrees  of  currents  of  air*  It  is  well  known  that  they  are  found 
near  the  sea,  as  well  as  on  high  mountains,  where  they  grow 
abundantly  wherever  they  have  a  sunny  situation,  and  a  clear 
and  dry  atmosphere;  and  where  the  glass  is  always  a  few 
degrees  above  the  freezing  point.  They  are  found  in  Brazil^ 
close  to  the  sea,  and  on  islands  that  have  never  been  overflown 
by  it,  above  the  line  where  vegetation  ceases ;  and  many  species 
of  C^rei  are  found  on  the  dry  hard  sea  shore.  Most  of  the 
Opuntiae  are  found  more  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  at  a 
height  of  from  500  to  1600  and  2000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  the  Melocacti  are  also  found  high  up  the  mountainsi 
An  attentive  observer  may  perceive  that  in  our  gardens  many 
species  of  Cacti  require  a  variation  of  temperature,  particularly 
during  the  winter  months.  Those  who  have  such  plants  from 
Malpays,  and  the  other  warm  districts  of  the  Tierra  caliente  of 
Mexico,  from  the  narrow  hot  valleys  of  New  Granada  and 
Peru,  or  the  sea  coast  of  Brazil,  may  observe  that  they  fre* 
quently  become  sickly  when  they  are  exposed  to  a  change  of 
temperature  of  +  6^  or  8°  Reaum.,  while  others,  which  are  natives 
of  high  plains  and  of  mountains,  are  much  less  susceptible. 

Having  made  these  general  observations,  allow  me  more  par* 
tjcularly  to  add  what  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing 
respecting  the  extension  of  the  Cacti  in  Brazil.  In  the  province 
of  Rio  Janeiro,  which  for  the  greater  part  is  mountainous  and 
covered  with  forests,  I  have  only  found  species  of  the  genera 
Cereus  and  Opuntia  on  the  sea  shore,  and  on  dry  high-lying 
places.  They  were  tolerably  numerous,  so  that  they  gave  a  very 
peculiar  character  to  the  landscape.  The  latter  is  used  as  a 
iiedge  for  enclosures.  The  species,  on  the  contrary,  belonging 
to  the  division  Epiphyllum  Hetm,  (C^rei  alati  De  Cand.)  are 
very  abundant  in  this  tract  of  land,  and  ornament  the  trees  of 
the  forests,  and  the  mossy  rocks  of  the  so  called  Organ  Moun< 
tains  (Serra  des  Orgaos),  with  their  splendid-coloured  flowers. 
Farther  towards  the  south,  in  the  province  of  Sau  Paulo,  the 
jamacaru  (Cereus  Jamarhcu  Dec.)  is  very  much  cultivated  in 
gardens,  and  also  in  dry  fields.  It  forms  a  stem  30  ft.  high,  and 
is  highly  valued  by  the  natives  on  account  of  its  edible  fruit* 
In  this  province,  and  in  that  of  Minas,  there  are  several  species 
of  the  genus  Mammillaria,  though  they  are  but  few  in  number 
compared  with  those  above  mentioned,  because  this  genus  ap- 
pears to  me  properly  to  belong  to  Mexico.  That  part  of  the 
province  of  Minas  which,  in  its  vegetation,  corresponds  with  the 
western  territory  of  Kspirito  Santo  and  Porto  Seguro,  and  which 
is  partly  shaded  by  thick  and  humid  forests,  and  is  the  native 
place  of  the  white  topaz,  the  aquamarine,  and  the  chrysoberyl, 
can  produce  but  few  specimens  of  the  Ckcxx ;  but  further  to  the 
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^e$t»  an4  more  id  the  interior  of  the  coiiitryr'a.  graatiOiany 
Op6»tm  «nd  Cirei  are  found  in  bare  aaiwy  atiiiationsy  ^afeid  tgtte        | 

?uUe  a  peculiar  and  romantic  character  to  >theJandaeape.  i"  IThe 
^ipAntias  are  found  more,  abundant  in.  this*  distt^kt,  t^n  .the 
xa9Vntajn^.^pd.  (jh^  Cer^ei  in  thQ  war«i..¥al|e79u<  •.Otbonf^ictW'* 
reaaue  plei^t^of  ihe  ooimtry,  fuidU  aa  tbelr6&  lily*  i(Ba||»6enta 
ana  Vdlwia)^  the  tree  fern^  and  shrubby  kinds  <f(  grasa»  dnthe 
Brazilian  fir  (Arauc^ria  brasiliatia)}  are  seldom  fioundiwith  the 
Ca^ti;  so  tt\at|  wh^re  the  latter  aJt)ound>  they  almost  gtve.tha 
decided  oharacter  to  the  landscape.  In  the  rooky  xsxftnntirp>of 
ComfHi^c^  ^o  Cerro  Frio,  the.  traveller  is  often  stcUdc  sdth 
amassment  at  the  numerous  Melocacti  which  ^oVrion  4be>lflat 
and  naked  roqks  which  abound  with  ^ld>iqvaite^.  dnd  ^hika 
slate*  ., There  aire^  many  spiacies  of  this  genua,. iwhick.^<aite  jdis^ 
tinguiah^  ^y.^the  number  of  their  rib^  and  sfiiiits^jbittcaayet 
but  very,  few  of  them  are  botaoiciiUy.kno^iavi  .Tbey  aitei oailed 
there^  lyic^'s;:  paAe.  Tbia  Cactus  is,  semi  on  thfiitnipt  of;  jiigh 
mou^i^^in^iii^.Mini^  Gerae^^  «nd  in.iFei7u  cdid-Meniod^'t'Iidso 
observ.^^  iit.  m  t|he  Itamb^  da  ViUa  do  Pirinoipe,  atdiiindeefl^etito 
to  its  sumipit^  where  it  grqwis  m\h  ^emifs  speqresiiiofijj^JCyrisy 
jErlocanlon^,  seyeral  gras$e^9  and  the  Barbae^aiaiie9tGe$sa9^atia 
height  of  6^^9Qi  %  above  the  level  of  the  .sea..  .  Iii'.l^heipix>iufi<i^s 
of  Bahia  and  ]?^rnambuco,  towards  ,lhe  norths  the  ^Qpfiinke  str^ 
noti^o  nvmerpu^.a^  in  Minas  and  San  Paulo;:  but  »tt)£t><priekly 
cereus  is  f9und;  in  greater  abun<lakice^  aoonetimesf  asi^a:!statefy 
branched,  tree,,  frpm  30  to  40  ft.  bigh»  antl:aometi«ies()spirea<t 
out  in  tfie/prm  of  a  manyTbraneheil  ca*^4ibrumyori  inilbidc 
espalier-Jilq^ .  ro^s  of  trejes  growjing  very  do^e:  tog^tbdr.  ,^  They 
form  berq  fi  par<toflha  iiregetatien^  whiphlthavetCalled  therCaUr 
tingi^^  .pr  s0in?times..the.  .lea^ss  forests.  ^  Sdme  '^pdoks  of 
Mammillaj^j  are.  fouad  here^  parUcuVi^rly  in  'ihd  b^re*  open 
plains;  :ai^d  ,the  dry,  b^re,  rpcky  diistrictSitwiheare  lihajjinvem 
are  dri€;d.d^iog 4he  droughts  of  aii^minerk  seem  tofaetbe  ttrue 
localities  fjjf.tih^. Cacti.  W.bere  Uie  mpyntainsiare4r«mt,8,0!Oft!to 
4,009  fe^l;  iq  height,. the  sam^  si^ecies  are  &und  onithem  as  in 
Minas.,  In ,  thl%  part:  of  the  coi^try  the  Cskti  jbim  lin  >essiwtfal 
axticleof  fpqd.  CpFAhe  nnin^iPlMs.  herds  of  oatt)e,ito.lwhicIv^ay 
be  addec) ,  thjQ  .  friiit  of  th^  f^nabd  {.S^^if^Amst^^uh^i^drrida^ 
find.thejpa^ebro,(2li7^phus  Ja«2^|iiq  Mart*)*  Tbecattlfe^aiie  t^ 
oflen  attracted. tpth,e  j^icy  stems. of  the  tctTch<thistleai)*ai^d  It 
not  infrequently  happens,  when  thpy  are  torm^led  yith  tbiral, 
that 'tliey  a|:tack  tk^  prickly<.brnn^es  to  suck  iherniiaod  get 
their.  n^QU^Ils,^  wpunded  that  anoc^ificationienaiw^rf'  1  Jt.istbeDe- 
fore  quite  ^  ^t  of  humanity,  whicln  the  nativepi  while  tifafvelling, 
never  .  ifail  tq  perform  \n  |he^  ilopely  4istricts,'  to^icut-oflF!  -the 
young  shoots  iO^  the  Cactus  trees  by.  the  Toad  sides,  wjthjtfieir  iMig 
forest  knives,  .and.in  this  n^ann^r  to.  open>  a  vegetabji^tfiaunlain 


'  oftheCicH  in  Brazil.  iQg 

to  die*>miiinftls»-    Tlieboirses  oiberi' try  to  obtain  t^eFreshihenf 
from  die 'bmnobes,1)y>  kicking  off  the  sp'in^d  with  thefr  hoofs*' 
These  spitM^s^aresHearly  a  sfMun  loAg  on  sM^  dpetiesf  (perhaps' 
nbt  ;fet  ^eM  known  to 'boianiBls)}  ami  they  render  the' greatest 
pfifudenoe  h^cessary'wli€M'on  faorseba<^^  atid  pursuing  a  narrow 
windmgi  ibad.'    Whevfe  thes^  bpeeies  of  €Scti  grow  in  great 
numbers  tqgether,  a  part  or  the  Teg^tation  of  shrubs  and  Idw' 
trees  generally  disappears ;  such  as  that  produced  by  the  genera 
iBoph^rb^V  TragiW,  Cr^ton,  J6tropha,  T6merflr,  £chltes,   Big^' 
nbnta^  Jkfyrtns,  Tertninilia,  €kwiv6lvulu8j  CfiBsalpimff,  Erythr6xy- 
loii)  Sida^  Tittandsiff,  Brom^t/a,  Piteairn/ff,  &^. ;  and  the  eye 
beholds  iDothing  at  a  distance  but  the  asrpit^g  forms  of  the' 
ieafleift  CacdaganniSt  the  dark  blue  stormy  sky.      Thd  e^ten-- 
siine  diSBeiits  eti  both  side^  of  the  Bb  de  8^n  Frdneis6o,  iri'the 
•pTovintK^ of-Bahia  and  P^t«natnbuco,  whichj  takiein  at  ^laV^fiM^^ 
BvirGromi  mft  io  1^500  "feet  above  the  }evei  of^e's^af,-  dbilsisit  '6f 
Ojbkrb^gttaitite^^void  >of  earth,  Or  bf  limestoiiMfifoWif^tfbn  ;'dhd 
mmikr  disimb  iiitthen(o>i*th<^rn  pvovme^srof  Paraiba',  Rib'Gr^'iVde 
da  Nor^e^tafidCiara  (those  districts  of  Brazil  ih  whidi'th6'C&cti 
Vxrosif  aboun<l)^  are  remartebte  fbr  dieir  gi*eat  accumulation  of 
sea  saitf  wfakh  ooases  out  of  the  ground  after  the  i-afivy 'season. 
-Here  and  %hevd  are  found  large  caves  of  saltpbtt'e,  and^  renialns 
of  megalqhyxes  aDd  mammoths,  and  in  the  chalkf  strata^  of  Seisin 
4o$Gagrfres,  there  ane  petrified  fish,  which  may  be  ^mpared 
with'those  of  Solenbofen*    These  geoghostical  appeafatices  tirise 
from  the  gea  having  formerly  covered  those  parts,  and,  after  ?ts 
i^dden  retreat,  the  loose  earth  becoming  separated;' frohi  the 
fitoiies,  the  lower  animals  inhabiting' it  were  destroyed  by '  the 
dryness^  idf  the  ground,   and  the  scorching  hisat  t)f  thie  sun. 
If  swoh  hypothesis  couW  be  proved,  the  Chcti  (ivhieh,  oh*  ac- 
count of  their  peculiar  organisation,   do  hot  subsist  ^o 'much 
from  the:iioiirti^hfnent'Of  the  soil,  as  from  the  state  of  the  atnio- 
aphet^eX  and  other  similar  ptants,  sUch  as  liverwort,  nio&s,  &C.9 
might  be^coilsidered  1^  precursors  of  ^  moi*e  k>t^e^  tsite'  on  a 
more  fruitful  soU^  like  those '  leafless  masses  of  gf^ritic  platits 
wiiich  are  found,  the  relics  of  the  antfedlluvian  world:'  /fhe  dis- 
tricts'inHvhich  the  Cacti  are  found  at  present  tn  such  abundance 
enjoy* without  e^tception  the  cltma  ftiimoso,  already  mentioned: 
and  k  ha^  been  observed  that  this  climate  is  also   fkvdurable 
^^' producing  the  finest  cotton  on  the  cotton  plants ;  while,  in  the 
northern  provinces  of  Maranhio  attd  Pftra,  though  the  plants 
are  strong,  the  cotton  is  not  of  so  fine  a  quality.    These  plants, 
also^  ate  not  cakivated  whei^e  the  C&cti  "grow,  bat  in  moist  and 
shady  pkices«    The  chain  of  mountains  of  Ibiapaba,  consisting 
here 'and  there*  tjf  granite  and  strata  of  limestone,  divides  the 
land  of  the  OSeti  from  the  western  province  Piauhy,  a  beautiful 
billy  tajuntry,    gently  sloping  towards    the   north-east,  and  irt 
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which  the  predominatii^  stratum  is  sand  aud  Hmestone.  The 
C%cti  are  not  so  numerous  here,  and  the  extensive  plains  are 
XMTnamentfld  withboshes^  the  joazeiro,  and  two  kinds  of  palm 
(the  indaia,  Attillia  c6mpta  M.^  and  the  wax  palm,  Corypha 
cerifera  Arr,) ;  yet  sometimes  groups  of  Opuntia  may  be  seen, 
and  enormous  Cerei,  on  hills  exposed  to  the  sun,  the  latter 
with  stems  frequently  18  in.  in  diameter  at  their  base.  Further 
north  thap  Rio  Parnahyba,  the  Ckcti  become  more  rare,  and 
consequently,  in  the  forests  on  the  banks  of  the  Amazon,  they 
DO  longer  form  a  picturesque  and  decided  character  in  the  land* 
scape.     I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  stone,  or  a  single 

Elant  of  C^reus,  in  the  uninviting,  dense,  shady, and  damp  forests; 
ut  here  and  there  a  few  species  of  Per^skm  are  seen  in  the 
h^ges,  and  Rhipsales  and  Epiph^lla,  and  the  large-leaved 
^riiideae,  Brom^lf^,  and  Orchideae  on  the  stems  of  the  old  ti*ees, 
filling  up  the  narrow  spaces  between  them.  In  the  garden  at 
Parsl  alone,  I  found,  to  my  great  astonishment,  some  Cerel 
planted. 

Art.  IV.  Bolanicalf  Floriculturaly  and  Arborictdtural  Notices  of 
the  Kinds  of  Plants  newly  introduced  into  British  Gardens  and 
Plantations^  or  vohich  have  been  originated  in  them  ;  together  toith 
additional  Information  respecting  Plants  (whether  old  or  new)  already 
in  Cultivation  :  the  whole  intended  to  serve  as  a  perpetual  Supplement 
to  the  ''  Encyclopedia  of  Plants"  the  **  Hortus  Britanntcus,'"  the 

■  "  Hortus  LignosuSf*  and  Ihe  "  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britan* 
nicum" 

Curtis^ s  Botanical  Magazine  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
seven  plates ;  3^.  6a.  coloured,  3^.  plain.     Edited  by  Sir  William 

'   Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c. 

"Edwards's  Botanical  Register  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  new  series,  each 
containing  six  plates;  3f •  6^.  coloured,  3«.  plain.  Edited  by  Dr. 
Lindley,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 

Paxtons  Magazine  of  Botany,  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants; 
in  yionthly  numbers;  large  8vo;  2s.  6d*  each. 

The  Floral  Cabinet;  in  monthly  numbers,  4?to  ;  2s.  6d.  each.  Con- 
ducted by  G.  B.  Knowles,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  and  Fre- 
derick Westcott,  Esq.,  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Birmingham 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society. 

The  Botanist;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing  four  plates,  with 
two  pages  of  letterpress;  8vo;.  large  paper,  2s.  6d.;  small  paper, 
Is.  6d.     Conducted  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  assisted  by  the 

.  Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  &c..  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

JRANUNCULA^CEiE. 
1596.  PJEO'HIA  28364  Br6wnif  Bot.  Reg.,  1839,  30. 

CappariddcecB  or  SapinddcetB. 

Diplopeltk  Hugefii  Endl.     A  beautiful  plant,  *'  with  corymbose  panicles  of 
pink  flowers,  resembling  those  of  a  Cleome."     It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Toward 


mpplemefUary  to  Eric.  qfPlanhy  Hort.  BriL  and  Arh.  Brit.  8d5 

,iit  Bagshot  Park.    Dr.  Endlicher,  iriio  first  described  uid  named  th6  pla«c» 
considers  it  to  belong  to  Sapindkceae ;  but  Dr.  Lindley  thinks  it  an'anonMiloua 
form  of  Capparid^cese.  {B.  M.  R.,  No.  70.,  June.) 
MalvdcetB, 

-f-  Abiktilon  Uriahnn  Dick.  **  A  ereen-house  shrub  of  the  easiest  cukure 
and  great  beauty,  being  covered  all  the  year  long  with  a  profusion  of  bell* 
shaped  orange  flowers,  strongly  veined  with  crimson,  and  dependent  from  long 
slender  stalks.*'  {B.  M.  B,,  No.  53.,  May.) 

iTALSAHrNA  [tL  n.75. 

Bfastets^diM  Faxt.    Mr.  Bfasten*!   jQJ    or  1    roy.o   C    Kbowea    1837.    S    oo    Paxt  mag.  of  bot. 

Avery^  pretty  annual  species  of  balsam,  found  on  the  Khoseea  Hills  by  Mr. 
Gibson  m  1837,  which  continued  in  flower  durins  the  whole  summer  of  1838 
at  Chatflworth.  It  is  named  in  honour  of  mr.  Masters,  of  the  Botanic 
Garden,  Calcutta.  (Amr^  Mb^,  ofBot^  May). 

Rfftocvcp. 
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fcinig£B«ft  Hook,  Itenigtaoaa    A  t-J   or  3   ap.}!    O.Yf    Australia    1896.    C      p.l    Bot.  na  IM. 

Manv  new  hybrid  corrseas  have  lately  been  introduced  into  our  gardens  ; 
but  this  is  a  genuine  species  from  Van  Diemen's  Land,  where  it  was  dis- 
covered by  Major  Dunn.  It  is  a  handsome  shrub,  with  elegant  foliage  ;  and 
the  flowers,  though  not  brilliant  in  theur  colour  (being  of  a  greenish  white),  are 
large  and  well  shaped.  iBotam,t,  June.) 

LegummotcB,  • 

19651  XUPPNUS  ri8S9, 31- 

Hartwdgtf  Undl.   Mr.  Hartweg't     O     or  S    Jn.o     Dk.B.  Fk     Mexico     1838.     S   co    Bot  ttg^ 

A  very  fine  half-hardy  Mexican  annual,  sent  home  bv  M.  Hartweg.  It 
has  brilliant  dark  blue  flowers,  with  a  shade  of  pink,  and  obtuse  verv  hairy 
leaves.  It  grows  from  2  fl.  to  3  ft.  high,  and  flowers  freely  *'  from  the  end 
of  June,  untu  destroyed  by  firost  in  autumn.  (Boi,  Beg.,  June.^ 

1910.  HO'VEJ  aooes  pdngena  Paxi.  Mag.  qTBot^^wl  p.  lOL 
•19M.  CYTISUS  17583  trifldnii  It  Cob.,  Ka  108. 

-f  Itdtropit  itridta  Benth.  A  very  pretty  little  green-house  shrub,  with 
clear  orange-yellow  flowers,  strongly  marked  with  rich  crimson  veins.  A 
native  of  the  Swan  River  settlement,  introduced  by  Robert  Mangles,  Esq. 
{B.  M.  B.y  No.  61.,  June.) 

4-  Gompholobium  venicolor  Lindl.  A  climlnng  shrub,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Mangles,  with  lar^  flowers  of  a  reddish-yellow,  changing  to  a  deep  chocolate- 
red.  (B.  M,  R.,  No.  62.,  June.) 

4-    EytenhdrdtisL  amorp/iotdet   Humb.  Bonpl.  and  Kunth.      A  beautifiil 
Mexican  mountain  shrub,  or  rather  small  tree*  with  small  pinnated  leaves,  like   ^ 
those  of  an  acacia,  but  distinctly  marked  with  glandular  dots.    The  flowers 
are  small  and  white  or  pale  yellow,  and  they  are  disposed  in  an  erect  compact 
spike,  2  in.  or  3  in.  long.  {B.  M,  B,,  No.  5d.,  May.) 

S141  KENNE'DYil  19883  coocinea. 

Sj/nonyme:  Zichya  coccinea  Jbi/A. 

+  Ckor6xema  vdrium  Benth.    Another  green-house  shrub  from  the  Swan 
.River,  introduced  b^  Mr.  Smart.      Its  leaves  are  greenish-grey,    and   its 
flowers  orange  and  crimson.  {B,  M,  i2.,  No.  62.,  June.) 

+  Acdcia  cyanophylla  Lindl.     An  acacia  from  the  Swan  River,  also  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Smart,  with  long,  glaucous,  wavy  leaves,  **  and  a  profusioa 
of  axillary  racemes  of  yellow  flowers."  {B,  M,  B,,  No.  64.,  June.) 
Fhiladelpkdcete, 
1479.  PHILADE/LPHUS  30450  Gordoniaiiitf  Bot  Reg.  1839, 39. 

DeuizwL  corvmhosa  Wall.  This  very  pretty  Himalayan  shrub,  which  was  re- 
ceived under  the  name  of  D.  canescens,  has  produced  flowers  for  the  first  time 
in  England,  in  March,  1839,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  €hirden,  in  tffe 
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'green4ibu8e.  The'flowere  were  "  white,  about  half  the  size  of  tKose  of  IX  sclbn, 
Temoa-scebted,  and  arranged  in  copious  cymes.*'  (B.  M^  R^i  Notf4&>y  May)» 
Loasitceae. 

S193.  LQA'SA  9019*  UtoilUa.     S^mmym^:  C«i(i|riiora  lAterilU  J^nlft. 

The  fact  of  the  plant  commonly  caUed  Lddsd  bterltia  beloAging'  to 
M.  PraBl's  genua  €aiophora«  was  first  pointed  out  in  Mrs.  Londoit'»'2>«&k' 
Flower-Garden,  No.  iv.  p.  60. ;  but,  as  she  observes,  the  plant  is-  probacy 
tlie  Ceidphora  punkea  ofPreii,  which  b  the  Blnmenbaciiiis  piiBltealoF''Mr. 
G.  Don,  and  the  Lodsa  punicea  of  Ruiz  and  Pavon* 

CacidoetF* 

SS«a  BCHINOCA'CTUS 

+Sd^p9,aort.JkrQL     Broom    n.  C3    or  |    «p    Y.s   Bau6l  vm^   iC   fiP   |VH.iE«.^889,Si 
synoikymei  :  CCctui  5cdpa  Link  ;  Cerdut  Scbpa  Dec. 

A  yery  beautiful  and  curious  species  of  this  curious  genus,  with  piale  yellow 
flowers,  with  a  scarlet  centre,  "  It  derives  its  name  of  the  Broom  C^cto^, 
from  having  the  basis  of  its  stem  so  long  and  sti£^"  as  somewhat  .to  resemble 
a  scrubbing-brush.  It  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  whence  it  was  first,  sent  to. 
Prussia.  The  specimen  figured  '*  flowered  in  the  valuable  collectioa  of  Thoqias 
Harris,  £sq.,  of  Kingsbury."  (ifo^.  il/og..  May.) 

CompofitcB,  . , 

S58&  LASTHFNIA  90141  glabrata  Undl     8gnon$me :  Holog^mpeiUbviU.  Ay^^iMI^{i««Sj  32^ 
leK.  QSSHJS'niJ  aOWS  «lengi(u  vw  fiiatio&Mi  Gtah^m,  Bot.  mac.  STBS.  .   .  >  1     . 

,     The  Stem  of  this  plant  is  about  5  ft.  high,  quite  shrubby,  and,  ipuch 
branched.    Dr.  Graham  received  it  in  Sept.  1336,  from  the  Epsom  Nifrs^^* . 
under  the  name  of  Gi  oblongata  ;  but  it  only,  differs  from  G.  eliq>P^ita  "  ju^  &  ' 
much  shorter  .peduncles^  in  the  more  obtuse  base  of  the  leaves,  in  tts  less 
angular  branches,  and  in  the  colouring  of  the  veins  and  lower  suifa^^  of .  tbjs 

.leaves  generally,"  {BoL  Mag*^  May. J     In  Paxton's  Magazine  qf  BQiaf\yios 

■  June,  it  is  stated  that  G.  oblongata  is  the  true  name. 
■  J9egoniacese« 

965i.  BEG(rNZ^ 

ainudta  Graham     sinuated     «.  i_J     pr    S    my.Jn    W    ...       1836.      C       oo       Bot  mag.  Sl^L 

,'  A  pretty  kind  of  Begdnto,  sent  from  Berlji^  to  the  .Edjwbuiigh  .Bat^oic 
Garden  and  Dr.  lieill,  in  1836.  {Boi  Mag.f  June). 

Labidt<B,  , 

76.  5AXVIA  conferUflbra  AfiM. 

•  A  Brazilian  species,  with  rather  small  orange  red  flowers.  It  wasf  ibnnd 
-near  Rio  Janeiro-  h^  Mr.  Macrae ;  and,  in  the  Horticnltural  8ociety*8  Gbn 
,  den,  it  has  flowered  in  the  green-house.  {BoL  Reg,,  May.)  "      m  'i      <r 

AmaranlhdcecB, 

•TKlfcHI'NrtJM  it  JJr.    (Prom  trichtnta.  composed  of  hairs,  in  allusion  to  the  shaggy  Itowen.)  *    ri839, 88. 
•l-alopeottnJideum  LinM,    FoxtaiUllka    il^J   cu    1    in.o   P.B    Naw  HoL    ]j8S&    S  to '  Bot4r%. 

-  This  is  the  drst  plant  that  has  flowered  in  Enrope  of  the  ver^r  remarkabTe 
genus  to  which  it  belongs,  and  onty  six  species  or  which  were  descried  by 
Dr.  Brown.  The  genus  **  is  exclosively  Australian."  The  predeht'^{(ecibs  Was 
discovered  by  Major  Sir  T.  L.  Mitchell,  and  named  by  Dr.  Lindley  in  a  note 

"to  Mitchell's  Atutmlian  Exped^om,  At  Swan  River  there  are  twd  dther 
species,  one  of  which  Dr.  Lindley  has  named  T.  Mangl^tf,'it(  faonouf  of  Oipt* 
Mattes ;   and  the  other  T.  StirHngri,  in  honour  of  fiif  James  StiHhig. 

'  Trichlnium  alopecurcildes  *<  is  a  balf-'hardy  annWftI,  flowering  iiAmndantly  in  the 
open  border  during  the  summer,  and  although  not  appearing  very  pHfttjr'In'a 
plate,  it  is  sufficiently  striking  to  deserve*  cufttivaliEon,  for  lil^  surfec^f  its 
^wers  is  glossy,  like  those  of  the  cockscomb.  {Bot,  Reg:,  May.)        ' 

VrthetR.  .       .  .     .;  I    , 

S420.  OALACTODE'NDRON  S856I  QtUe  H.  B.  4*  Kmih,  Palo^e  vaca  Span.,  Bot  Mag.  9723,  S7M. 

This  very  interesting  tree  is  here  figured  for  the  first  time  5n  Europk    It 
.  was  introduced,  as  appears  hy  ih.e  Hortut  Britannicus,'la[i  182^,  bnt  has  never 
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•yet  flowered  in  this  country.  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  has  piven  &  general  repre* 
/sentatiOQ  of  the  tree,  which  bears  a  close  resemblance  in  heignt  and  shape  to 
.the  celebrated  Wobani  Beech  as  figured  in  Ponte/s  Forett  Pnmer  ^s  a 
frontispiece;'  and  he  has  given  an  engraving  of  the  fruit  included  in  the  calyx, 
and  the  nut  of  which  is  about  the  si^se  (H*  a  walnut ;  but  a  pnt  which  we 
received  from  Messrs.  Loddlga  some  veara  ago  is  a  great  dMl  larger*  No  ^ 
>flow^s  are  ^eoi  abd  theifoiageis  **  donie  hmo  a  living  plant  in.  the  Olasg^ 

JBkDtkni^  Garden*!'  

•/Mude'Him^KiUt  was  the'  first  to  bring  the  Cow  Tree  of'  Oatiacca^  intb 
notice,  in  his  Relation  HiMiorique,  vol.  ii.  p.  106*  **  Neither  the  noble  shadoiv^ 
forests,"  says  Humboldt, ''  nor  the  majestic  current  of  rivers,  nor  the  ro'ountains, 
hoary  with  sempiternal  snows,  —  none  of  these  wonders  of  tropical  regions  so 
riv'ettid  fn^  gute  as  Sd  this  tree,  grQwing  on  the  hides  of  rocks,  its  thick  roots 
scarcely  penetrating  the  stony  soil,  and  unmoistened  during  many  months  of  " 
>the  year  by  a  drop  of  deW  or  rain.  But  dry  and  dead  as  the  branches  appear, 
if  ybu'pierce  the  trunk,  a  sweet  and  nutritive  milk  flows  forth,  which  is  m  th^e 
greatest  profttiibn  at  daybreak.  At  this  lime,  the  blanks  and  other  natives 
of  the  neifehbburh'ood  hksten  fi*om  all  quarters,  furniiAed  with  large  jugs,  to 
catjtfh  the  ittiUc,  which  thickens  ^d  turns  yellow  on  the  surfece.  '  S^me  driiijk 
it  on  the  spot,  others  carry  it  home  to  thelf  Children ;  ana  you  might  f^ric;^ 
you  saw  tne  family  of  a  cowherd  gathering  around  him,  and  receiving  ff*om 
bifR  ttoprdduK^eof  biskine.'^  ...■./ 

The  representation  of  the  ent^e  tree  was  made  from  a  drawi^  sent  home- '^ 
by  Sir  Robert  Ker  Porter,  in  a  letter  dated  Caraccas,  June  8.  ISSt,    The  tree 
Ironi  \H¥!^b  the  drawirig;  'ttras  made  stands  about  50  miles  from  Caraccas^  on 
the  steiep' forest-covered  face  of  a  mountalti,  estimated  at'  4(>00  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

•*  The  forest  Wais  so  densely  thick  and  uiitrayelled,  that  the  people  who  .^ 
accoinpanied  us  were  tAfiged,  at  almost  every  step,  to  cut  a  way  for  us  ~ 
through  it  witfi  their  sword-fike  knives,  while  the  excessive  steepness  and 
slippery  state  of  the  mountain  nerndered  omr  advance  both  tedious  and  dan- 
gerous.    However,  afler  a  couple  of  toiling  days,  we  reached  the  grout)  of 
sought-for  trees,  surrounded  in  all  directions  by  others  no  less  wonderful  to 
look  upon  than  themselves.      The  natives   lost  no  time  in  making  a  deep 
inei^on  into  the  bark  of  one,  down  to  the  very  wood,  JVom  which  burst  "^ 
forth  the  milk,  white  and  Jtmpid  as  that  of  the  cow,  v^eei  to  the  |)alate, 
and  accompanied  by  an  aromatic  smell,  but  leaving  a  strong  clamminess  on 
the  lips,  and  upon  the  tongue  a  slight  bitter.    In  a  <}tiarter  of  an  hour,  we 
£lle4  two  bottles  with  the  produce  of  a  couple  of  trees ;  for,  as  onf  visit  /» 
happencMi  to-be  madie  durinig  the  wane  of  tKe  moon,  instead  of  at  its  increase, 
the  lacteal  fluid  di4  nUt  fjow.so  freely  as  it  4s  said  to  do  when  drawn  dmring 
the  latter-named  stage.  .     - 

. .  "  The .  trunk  of  the  J^alo  de  Vgcq^  frpm  which  thq  drawing  was  /m«defc 
measured  somewhat  more  than  twenty  feet  in  circumference  at  aAiout  five  feet 
fFfiDg  th^ ^ropl^  Tj^s./Colossal  ptem  ran^iip  to  a  height  of  saxityfeet,  perfectly 
upi{}iielrl^^p^d  hy,ei|iier  leaf  or  branch-;  w&en  ita.v^t  arms  and  minor  biiand»^» 
most  iMxnrian^ly  iclothfd  wit^  fplia^,  spreM  on  every  «ide>  fully,  twenty-five 
pr  jlihJLrty  fjp^ti  frPin  thP  trunk,  and  rising  to  aq  additional-  elevatbo  ofit^ety  feet, 
^4(ha^,  t^is  ;i(upv9n4ou^  tree  yfm  ^quite  a  hundred  feet  in  alU  I  saw  Q^imi  sUfl 
iargvi  but  the  state  of  the  weather  droves  us  frooi'our  position*.  The  leaves^ 
,Wib!e(|,iQ  a  freerh  state,  are  of.  a  deep  ciark  and  polished  green*  nearly  resemblisag 
^psffof  Jjl^Qjswrel  |;ribe»  iromt€ffi  to  sixteen  .inehes.long»  and  two  or  thf$a 
^nphes  Ayj^e, ; .  ,      ,  .  . 

,",Wit^, regard  to  the  flower,  or  the  flowering  season  of  the  tree,.  I  hftve 
,made  enquiries. 0yer  and  qv«^,agAin».rrqip.pei^onfi^  who  reakle  in  the  vicinity  of 
other  trees  of  the  kind,  in  different  parts,  of  Venezuela,  but  they  tell  me  that 
na  ime  ever  saw  or  heard  of  the  cow  treefioweringt  ? 

I  "  The,  inpaj^nary  statement  of  the  tree  not  Jlowenng  may  be  accounted  fpr 
b^.|Jie,iv^t)^epf.|tiQ^J;^lQ>^69i»S4^.b^.g  '^^  aU  lik^UJbpQ^  8l^#S;nd.iACoospi€UOu% 
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as  in  so  many  of  the  Urtiee»,  to  which  natural  order  it  is  probaMj  correcdy 
referred  ;  though  whether  it  be  a  true  Brosimani,  as  Mr.  Don  is  incfined  to 
suppose,  or  a  new  genus,  as  Humboldt  has  suggested,  must  yet  remain  a 
doubt."    {Bot.  Mag.,  May.) 

Va%,  CIRRHA'A  19710  ffifeo-iatea  Boi.  Mag.  X.  97S& 

3882.  'LMnAA  [1899,  fiS. 

•fAuftirteM  LML     wcxutj^italked    ^  (23    or  1|     n    Fk     Kexioo    1898.   D   ikr.tr   Sotieg. 

This  species  *  was  found  near  Oazarca  by  Count  Karwioski,  and  is  probably 
not  unccgnmon  in  collections,  larae  quantities  having  been  received  by  various 
persons  from  Mexico.'*  It  should  be  cultivated  in  a  cooler  house  than  usual 
for  orchidaceous  plants.    (^Bot,  Reg,,  May.) 

90133.  autumiAlis,  syn.  Bldtte  autumoilU  La  Uave,  Bot  rcg.  1899, 27. 

This  beautiful  species  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  England  at  Wobura 
(Bot.  Reg.,  May.) 

L.  maialu  Lmdl.,  syn,  Cattleya  Grahamt  LindU  This  plant,  the  Flor  de 
Mayo  of  the  Mexicans,  was  sent  home  in  1839,  by  M.  Hartweg,  **  who  found 
it  on  the  mountains  near  Leon,  growing  upon  oak  trees,  at  the  hdght  of 
8000  fL,  where  it  sometimes  freezes.**  From  the  dried  specimens  it  appears 
to  be  a  magnificent  species ;  but  *'  it  proves  exceedingly  difficult  of  culti- 
vation."   {B.  M.  R^  No.  42.,  May.) 

SI9k  SCHOMBU'ROK/il  97706  MjuiRinita,  Tar.  p6talii  t^palisque  tmmaigiiiat»  Book.,  Bot  ramg.  37291 

Differing  from  the  species  in  the  margin  of  the  petals  not  being  yellow,  and 
the  lip  more  waved.  It  is  a  native  of  Surinam,  and  was  flowered  by  Thomas 
Brocxlehurst,  Esq.,  of  the  Fence,  near  Manchester,  in  Dec.  1838.  (^Bot.  Mag.^ 
June.) 

SMa  ONCI'DIUM  28693  papttio  var.  Umluttum  Book.,  Bot  mag.  3733. 

O.  tanguineum  Lindi.  "  A  noble  species  of  this  showy  genus,'*  with  straw- 
coloured  flowers,  having  crimson  blotches.  Imported  by  Messrs.  Loddiges 
from  La  Guayra.  (B.  M,  R.,  No.  68.,  June.) 

Trigomdium  tenue  Lodd.  Cat.,  No.  582.  A  native  of  Demerara,  with  brown« 
ish  purple  flowers.  (B,  M.R.,  No.  59.,  June.) 

9S9PL  LEPTO'TES  30163  bicolor,  var.  glaueophf  Ua  Book,,  Bot  Mag.  S73i. 

.  This  plant  was  sent  to  Woburn  (where  it  blossomed  in  Feb,  1839.),  by 
Mr.  Gardner,  from  the  Organ  Mountains ;  and  it  differs  from  the  species  in 
having  veiy  glaucous  foliage  and  a  white  lip.  (^Bot.  Mag.,  June.) 

SE>59.  E'RIA 

,     H-femiglnea  X^futf.    rusty    £12   or  2   mr    Pk    Calcutta    1837.    D   r.w.p    Bot.  reg.l8S9,3Sl 

The  foliage  of  a  very  dark  green,  and  the  smooth  delicate  pink  petals,  form 
a  striking  contrast  with  the  coarse  green  shaggy  sepals.  The  Jip  is  most 
aingularly  crested,  and  looks  more  like  the  edge  of  some  cowrie  shell,  than 
the  petal  of  a  flower.  (^Bot.  Reg.,  June.) 

-|-  Dendrbbium  Paxtom  Lindl.  A  very  handsome  species  of  a  well  known 
genus,  found^  at  the  foot  of  the  Khoseea  Hills  by  Mr.  Gibson,  and  named  by 
Dr.  Lindley  in  honour  of  Mr.  Paxton.  (B.  M.  R,,  No.  56.,  June.) 

DendrdUum  Heynekaum  Lindl.  **  This  very  pretty  species  has  flowered 
imperfectly  with  Messrs.  Loddiges,  who  received  it  from  Bombay  by  the  over* 
land  conveyance.*'    (B.  M,  R.,  No.  41.  May.) 

D.  macroph^llum  Lindl.  This,  the  handsomest  species  of  the  genus,  has 
been  received  by  Messrs.  Loddiges  from  Manilla.  (B.  M,  R.,  No.  46.,  May.) 

-f  Octomeria  tridenidta  Lindl  *'  A  Demerara  plant  of  no  beauty.'*  (J9.  M.  R.^ 
JJo.  43.  May.) 

Polyttdckya  affim  Lindl.  *^has  lately  flowered  with  Messrs.  Loddiges, 
who  imported  it  from  Sierra  Leone.  It  proves  extremely  diflTerent  from  P, 
pub^rula."    (jB.  M.  R^  No.  44.,  May.J 

*  -p  I^och^Ui  Hvidus  Lindl.  **  A  small  dingy-flowered  plant,  imported  fix)m 
Mexico  .by  Geoi^  Barker,  Esq.,  of  Birmingham.'*  (B,  M,  R.p  No,  45^  Miay,) 
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Catileff2k  iupMa  Lindl.  Sert.  Orchid,  t.  22.  A  beAiidfiil  and  very  fragnmt 
species,  found  in  British  Guiana  by  M.  Schombargk,  who  sent  a  living  plant 
of  it  to  Messrs.  Loddiges.   (B,  M,  B,,  No.  47.,  May.) 

Epidendrum  giumdceum  Lindl.  A  Brazilian  plan^  very  near  E.  firltgrans. 
{B.  M.  B.,  No.  50.,  May.) 

+  Agofdsia  pulchella  Lindl.  A  very  pretty  new  genus  of  Vaadeous  Orchi- 
dacese,  sent  bv  Mr.  Brotherton  from  Demerara  to  Messrs.  Loddiges.  It  is 
distinguished  from  Maxiilaria  by  the  brown  sepals  not  being  oblique  at  the 
base,  and  by  the  nature  of  the  pollen  masses ;  and  from  Encn^mis  difiers  in 
the  form  of  the  flowers,  and  in  tneir  regularity.  (B.  M,  i2..  No.  65.,  June.^ 

+  Govhiia,  lagenSphora  LindL  A  **  very  distinct  and  curious  species  of 
the  genus  ;  from  comparing  the  description  of  which  with  Swartz's  account 
of  Cymbldium  utriculatum.  Dr.  Lindley  thinks  that  plant  should  be  called  6o- 
yenta  utriculata.  (B,  M.  J2.,  No.  66.,  June.) 

-|-  Brasavoki  giauca  Lindl.  A  most  curious  orchidaceous  plant,  procured 
by  M.  Hartw^  near  Vera  Cruz ;  the  habit  of  which  is  so  much  like  ^  that 
of  a  Cattleya,  that  till  it  flowered  it  was  expected  to  belong  to  that  genus,*' 
(J?.  M.  B.,  t.  67.,  June.) 

Cymbidium  bicolor  Lindl.  This  has  flowered  with  Messrs.  Loddiges,  who 
imported  it  from  Ceylon.  A  very  handsome  species,  the  flowers  being 
**  streaked  or  stained  with  very  deep  crimson."  (jff.  M,  B,y  No,  69.,  June.) 

d64S.  SACCOIXyBIUM  81700  calceolire  PaH.  Mag.  ttfBoL  vi  pu  97. 

+  S,  rmcranihum  Lindl.  This  plant  has  flowered  at  Messrs.  Loddiges, 
and  should  rather  be  referred  to  the  genus  Cleis6stoma.  (J9.  M.  B^  No.  52., 
May.) 

Cyrtochilum  steUdtum  Lindl.,  Sert.  Orch.  pi.  7.  This  noble  species  has  lately 
flowered  in  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Youell,  nurseryman,  of  Great  Yarmouth. 
(B.  M,  B.,  No.  54.,  May.) 

S54SL  CCELCVGYNE  rrocki    Faxt  mag  orbot.€w  p.79L 

Gardneriana  WaU.    Mr.  Gardner*!    ^  CS3     or  1    d     W.t     Khoteea  Hill«     1337.     D     trees  and 

The  finest  species  of  Coel6gyne  yet  introduced.  It  was  brought  to  England 
in  1837,  by  Mr.  Gibson,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  collector.  It  grows  on 
trees  and  rocks  in  moist  shady  woods,  or  near  a  waterfall.  Its  flowers  are 
white,  with  golden  yellow  bractece.    (Paxt,  Mag,  o/Bot,  May.) 

ODONTOGIXySSUM  Ihtmb,  4r  KuAth.    ((Mow,  a  tooth,  glosta,  a  tongue ;  crest  of  the  labellum.) 

,   eoMivaa  LimeU.     cordate     iF  QS     el  1    ...    B.F     Mexico     1897.    D    p.r.w     Fl.  cah.  na  lOOl 

For  a  description  of  this  species,  see  Gard,  Mag,^  vol.  xiv.  p.  378.^  and 
Second  additional  Supplement  to  Hort,  Brit.  p.  701, 

8477.  SATY'RIUM 

erScttun  LindL      erect     tf  lAI     or  1|     f      Y       C.  G.  H.       1838.       O      p^l      Bot  na  117. 

,  This  very  showv  species  was  imported  from  the  Table  Mountain,  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  by  Mr.  Skirving  of  Liverpool,  in  1838,  and  it  flowered  with  hiia 
the  following  February.    (Bot,  Mag,) 

PhoUdota  articulbia  Lindl.  Also  found  by  Mr.  Gibson.  The  flowers  are 
small,  of  a  dirty  white,  with  a  little  yellow ;  and  the  stem  is  jointed  instead 
of  being  pseudo-bulbous.  (B,  M,  iZ.,  No.  57.,  June.) 

FhmiU  Wallichii  Lindl.  in  WaU,  PI.  As  rar,  1. 158.  *"  Another  addition 
made  to  the  Chatsworth  collection,  during  his  stay  in  India.'*  (B,  M,  B., 
>lo.  58.,  June.) 

•f-  Scaphyglottit  ttellbta  Lodd.  A  native  of  Demerara,  nearly  resembling 
S.  violkcea.  (B,  M.  B.,  No.  60.,  June.) 

Iriddceije. 

IS8.  GLADrOLUS 

.  jambtmPaxL    branching    tf  uJ   or  5    jl     Pk   ?C.  O.  H.    18S6.    O .  s.p.1    Mag.  ofbotS.  pfOA 

A  very  beautiful  species  of  Gladiolus,  growing  4  or  5  feet  high,  and  pro- 
ducing several  lateral  spikes  of  large  pink  flowers.  It  was  sent  to  this  country 


4PPt  .'  Notices  of  GalphimieL  glaicd^ 

from  Holland,  but  is  a  native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  It  flowered  in  the 
nursery  of  Messrs.  Lucombe  &  Pince  at  Exeter,  in  July,  1838.  {Mag.  o/Bot.^ 
June.) 

AnuuyllidtK. 

3645.  SCEPTRA'NTHUS  30681  Dniinin6nd/ 

Sifmmifme  t  Coopdrte  peditncuUu  JZsrA.  in  Bot*  Mag,  S7S7. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Herbert,  having  minutely  inspected  this  plant, 
is  **  quite  satisfied  that  it  belongs  to  one  genus  with  Cooperia  Drummondi, 
figured  in  the  Bot.  Reg.,  t.  1835.^'    {Boi.  Mag.,  May.) 

laiidceee, 

BfSfSSRRA  Schultet  IIL    (In  honour  of  Dr.  Beaer'^  ProAnor  of  BoUny  at  Brody,  Ac) 

(IcgttuIimfA     degaot    tf  f\^    or  2    jnx>     C     Mexico     183a      D     p.s     Bot.  reg.  1888, 31 

*  A  very  beautiful  bulbous-rooted  flower,  found  by  Count  Karwinski  in  Mex- 
ico. Another  species  of  the  genus  flowered  in  England  in  1832,  and  was 
i^red  in  the  Botanical  Begitter,  1. 1546.,  under  the  name  of  Pharium 
fistuldsum  Herb, ;  but  the  name  of  Bessera  having  been  given  to  the  genus 
by  Schultes  in  1829,  it  must  take  precedence.  The  flowers,  which  are  pen- 
dulous, campanulate,  and  form  a  kind  of  head,  are  of  a  bright  orange  crim- 
son, with  red  stamens  and  green  anthers ;  the  pollen,  in  a  few  days  after, 
expansion,  becoming  yellowish.  (Bot  Reg,,  June.) 
Melanthdcete, 


ASAQfiJE^J  LindL    (In  compliment  to  Dr,  Ata  Grayt  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Flora  of  North  Amerka.) 
officinklit  ScUeekt,    officinal    tf  ^    cu    5    1.0    W    Mexico    1839.    D    L«     Bot.  reg.  18S9,  SSL. 
8sn*(f»ym€ :  Ferktnim  officinale  ScAl^cM  ;  Helbniai  offidn£le  D.  Don. 


.  A  half-hardy  bulb,  with  a  long  spike  of  white  flowers,  growing  4  or  5  feet 
high ;  found  by  M.  Hartweg  near  Vera  Cruz,  where  it  is  called  Sabadilku 
Dr.  Lindley  considers  that  it  does  not  belong  to  either  Teratrum  or  Helonias, 
on  account  of  **  the  segments  of  the  perianthemum  having  a  nectarifluous 
excavation  at  the  base."  (Bot.  Reg.,  June.) 
Aroide€e, 

*9ffl2.  CALA'DWM 

+petioiatum  Hook,    petiolated    A  O    or  1   jn    F    Fernando  Fo    1833.    T    §.p   Bot  mag.  S7S8. 

A  very  singular  plant,  the  tubers  of  which  partly  rise  above  the  ground,  and 
are  marked  with  nngs,  apparently  showing  tneir  **  annual  progress,  and  with 
scars,  whence  the  old  leaves  and  flower-stalks  have  fallen.*'  When  these 
tubers  were  first  discovered  in  the  island  of  Fernando  Po,  they  were  supposed 
to  be  a  kind  of  potato,  and  they  were  unfortunately  given  to  some  cattle, 
which  they  poisoned.    (Bot,  Mag.,  May.) 

SS484.  C,  Mffulnum  Ven. 

Sffnonyme :  Diefffenbdchia  tegulnum  Schott,  Bot  No.  181. 

**  The  genus  Dieffenbachia  has  been  separated  from  Caladium,  both  on 
*  account  of  its  being  furnished  with  staminodia,  and  ^Iso  from  having  the 
lower  half  of  the  spadix  attached  on  one  side  to  the  spathe."  (Botanist, 
June.) 


Art.  V.     Notice  of  Galphtmia  glauca,  and  of  a  new  Wistaria. 

By  D.Beaton. 

X^AST  summer  I  saw  a  fine  specimen  of  Qalphimia  glaiica  of 
Cavanilles  with  Mr.  Dodds,  at  Col.  Baker's,  M.P.,  Salisbury, 
from  whom  I  received  a  small  plant  of  it.  It  is  now  making  its 
appearance  in  the  London  trade ;  and  I  wish  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  amateurs  to  it,  as  a  neat,  free-flowering,  and  easily 
•  managed  plant.  When  grown  to  a  good  specimen,  it  will  be 
an  excellent  plant  to  exhibit  in  collections.  I  intended  to  send 
jpn  a  notice,  of  it  last  season,  on  my  return  from  Salisbury^ 
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but  the  tilling*  went  altogether  out  of  my  head  till  the  other  day, 
when,  in  looking  over  a  collection  of  dried  Mexican  plants  by 
M.  Hartweg,  I  found  a  nice  specimen  of  it  among  the  vedt,  marked 
No.  13. 

The  reason  for  the  specific  name  glauca  is  not  sufficiently 
obvious:  my  foreman,  an  intelligent  youfig'man  I  had  from 
Mr.  M^N&b,  tells  me  he  had  seen  it  last  season  in.  £dinbu^*gbp 
under  the  name  of  Malpighia  glauca.  It  is  a  malpighiaceous 
plant ;  and,  if  I  had  bad  the  first  naming  of  it,  I  certainly  would 
have  called  it  Malpighia  spic^ta.  It  is  an  upright^  much- 
bratfched,  slender-growing  shrub,  with  tei*minal  spikes  of  small 
yellow  flowers;  the  spikes  are  from  4  in.  to  Sip.  long,  axicb 
beiog  produced  on  the  top  of  every  shoot  however  small,  they 
ha^ie^a  light  graeefbl  appearance.  The  more  the  plant  is  pruned 
the  more  shoots  it  makes,  and,  consequently,  the  more  it  flowers. 
Two  or  three  plants  of  it  would  keep  a  regular,  supply  of  blos^ 
soms  in  a  collection  all  the  season,  if  cut  in  at  difierent  times. 
It  likes  logLmj  soil,  as  do  all  woody  plants  thai;  produce  a  long 
succession  of  flowers.  It  will  flourish  equally  well  in  the  stove 
andv  greieof^bouae }  and,  being  from'  the  same  locality  bs  most  of 
oui»  Mexican  salviasr,  I  have  little  doubt  of  its  flowering  well  out 
of  doors  in  the  autumn.  It  is  rather  hard  to  strike;  but  a  brisk 
bottom  hieat,  bell-glass,  and  two  monUis*  .patienge  4md  attention, 
are  all  that  is  necessary  to  propagate  it.  It  will  also  produce 
seeds,  thoug^h  rather  sparingly,  and  the  flowers  otight  to  be 
dusted  with  their  own  pollen,  by  way  of  encouraging  it.  It  will 
be  found  a  good  trade  plants  and  well  worthy  of  general  cuki*< 
vatjeUk .  I*  ..'.....•••.' 

The  new  speicies  of  Glycine,  or  Wistsir/flr,  from  Motetoft  Bay, 
which  I  exhibited  last  year  to  the  Horticultofal  Society,  is  now 
making  an  extraordinary  sensation  in  the  London  trade.  I  have 
it  in  all  sizes  and  shapes,  and  in  all  temperatures,  from  our 
hottestl  stow^  to  the  Open  air.  I  shall  certainly  hav^e  ^^  bad  lifck,'' 
if  I  do,  ilbt  Sower  it  first.  I  have  had  many  enauiries  respecting 
it;  and  this  general  notice  must  suffice  for  all.  It  is  an  ex* 
ceedingly  easy  plant  ta-manage»  and  not  difiicult  to  propagate ; 
but,  being  in  such  extraordinary  demand,  it  must  be  a  dear  plant 
for  two  or"  three  years  to  come..  Its  foliage  is  much  stronger 
than  that  of  Wistaria  sinensis,  and  consequently  less  liable  to 
ii^uries^  yet  it  ia  fully  as  handsome.  I  neverrigfatly  heard  the 
exact  dolour'  of'  its^  flowers.  <  It  ma^.^ent  homci  undei*  a  very 
flattsrio^. character  by  a  good  English  botanist^  Mri  Baukhonse, 
bcotheFrto  the •  oelebrated  nurseryman  of  tBat'name.ot  York. 
MiPk;  Lawnprnpured  the^stock  o£  soedikiga,  whicAiiverBionly  tm^ 
platikts  A  I  go% •  on/^  of  tkeiyi,  which .  soon  dettfei6ped  itn < chhr^ieftcrg^ 
andgrew/ away  freely.'  Being  thus  Ki^Ge8saFi)y<'iiisoifemGquamted 
with>^  ils.  habits ithaa  any  iBritishfCialtivatoir)  it  only  cemains  for 
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me  to  say  that  no  one  need  be  afraid  of  losing  it.     It  is  of  easy 
treatment,  being  not  at  all  fastidious  in  its  habits. 
Kir^sbury  Gardens^  June  8.  1839. 

Great  merit  is  due  to  Mr.  Beaton  for  having  brought  this 
plant  so  early,  and  so  prominently,  before  the  public ;  having 
first  exhibited  it,  as  soon  as  he  found  it  developing  its  charac- 
ters from  the  seedling  state.  When  he  did  this,  the  plant  could 
hardly  be  said  to  exist  in  Europe.  He  deserves  the  greater 
praise  for  this  liberality,  since  it  too  often  happens,  that  the 
existence  of  rarities  of  great  value,  like  this  Wistkn'o,  is  kept 
a  secret  by  their  possessor  till  the  plant  has  flowered ;  or,  what 
frequently  happens,  till  it  is  lost  to  the  country  altogether. 
Had  Mr.  Beaton  acted  on  this  principle,  this  new  Wistaria 
might  not  have  come  into  general  cultivation  for  some  years  to 
come ;  whereas  even  now,  we  believe,  it  may  be  purchased  in 
the  Clapton  Nursery.  —  Cond. 


Art.  VI.  A  Selection  of  Heaths^  made  loith  a  Vieta  of  having  several 
Species  in  Flower  during  every  Month  in  the  Year,  voith  Remarks 
on  their  Culturcy  Sfc.  By  W.  A.  Masters^  late  Sub-Curator  of  the 
Canterbury  Museum. 

Of  all  Flora's  beauties,  none,  perhaps,  lay  claim  to  so  much 
of  our  attention  as  the  diflTerent  species  of  heaths  ;  for  no 
one  genus  produces  such  a  very  numerous  variety  of  exquisite 
forms,  or  presents  such  delicate  tints  of  colouring,  or  such  a 
diversified  manner  of  growth  ;  some  of  them  being  miniature 
representatives  of  the  tallest  pines  of  the  forest,  while  others 
are  so  like  the  moss  that  surrounds  them^  as  at  a  little  distance 
easily  to  be  mistaken  for  it. 

It  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  I  have  paid  any 
attention  to  this  truly  lovely  genus ;  and  in  that  time  I  have 
proved  that  with  a  collection  of  30  kinds,  we  may  have  seve- 
ral species  in  flower  every  day  in  the  year,  generally,  I  think, 
about  six  kinds,  namely,  during 

January  and  February,  Erica  Linnseana,  Arch^r/a,  scabriiis- 
cula,  carinstta,  gracilis,  and  pell^cida. 

March  and  April,  £rka  hirta,  vestita,  drdens,  h;ybrida  major, 
and  (Terintholdes  sup^rba. 

May  and  June,  £rlca  perspicua  nana,  odora  r6sea,  umbel- 
Ikta,  versicolor,  ventric6sa,  and  grandiflora. 

July  and  August,  Erica  prae  gnans,  Coventrya«a,  prop6ndens, 
verticiilata  n6va,  mammosa,  and  Bovfie&na, 

September  and  October,  Erica  Ewera/^a,  acuminata,  mutabilis, 
concinna,  vestita,  and  v^rnix  coccinea. 
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'  Naoember  and  December.    EtIca  Arch^rto,  floribdnda)  gracilis, 
c&ffra,  grandinosa,  and  Persoluta. 

Having  given  the  names  of  the  kinds,  and  the  order  in  which 
they  flower,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  their 
propagation,  cultivation,  &c. 

For  the  purpose  of  increasing  heaths,  I  have  had  an  air-tight 
box  constructed,  like  the  one  described  by  N.  M.  T.  in  the 
present  volume,  p.  21.,  which  I  find  to  answer  the  purpose  ex- 
ceedingly welL  I  think  the  best  time  for  putting  in  cuttings  is 
about  December,  in  which  case  they  will  be  struck  and  ready 
to  be  potted  oS  in  March  or  April;  and,  after  being  hardened 
by  gradually  inuring  them  to  the  air,  they  may  be  put  into  a 
frame  out  of  doors.  Much  having  been  written  on  the  subject 
of  striking  heaths,  it  would  be  useless  for  me  to  say  much  of  it 
here ;  but  I  will  make  one  observation,  that  is,  the  necessity  of 
sorting  the  cuttings  into  different  classes ;  for  instance,  the  pine- 
leaved  oneis,  like  E.  vestita,  fiilgida,  &c. ;  the  hairy  ones,  such  as 
£.  virescens,  bicolor,  hirsuta,  &c.;  and  the  quicker*growing  ones, 
such  as  E.  JPersoluta,  ign^scens,  &c.,  should  be  kept  separate ; 
some  of  them  striking  in  six  or  seven  weeks,  and  others  requiring 
three  or  four  months,  or  even  more. 

After  they  have  been  hardened,  they  had  better  be  removed 
to  the  cold-frame,  or  airy  green-house  shelf;  1  should  recom- 
mend the  former  situation  at  all  seasons,  for  heaths  are  not  so  ten- 
der as  people  are  apt  to  imagine.  As  a  proof  of  this,  during  the 
last  two  winters,  they  have  stood  uninjured  with  us,  at  St.  Peter's 
Canterbury,  in  a  rather  unhealthy  situation  (it  being  both  low  and 
damp,  and  heaths  succeeding  best  in  a  high  situation  and  dry  at- 
mosphere), in  a  common  pit  of  4-inch  brickwork.  The  bottom  of 
this  pit  is  a  bed  of  coal-ashes,  which  the  pots  are  placed  on  (not 
plunged),  and  on  the  top  a  single  mat  is  thrown  over  the  glass 
at  night,  and  in  case  of  very  severe  weather,  two  mats. 

After  the  frost  ceases,  if  the  weather  is  gloomy,  they  may  be 
entirely  uncovered ;  if  not,  it  is  better  to  let  the  mat  remain  on 
a  few  days,  giving  the  plant,  at  the  same  time,  plenty  of  air.  By 
this  means  1  have  never  lost  a  plant,  young  or  old,  in  the  frame; 
while,  in  the  green-house,  plants  are  continually  getting  into  an 
unhealthy  state  or  dying ;  so  that  I  have  entirely  left  off  keeping 
them  in  the  green-house,  except  for  show,  while  they  are  in 
flower. 

One  great  reason  for  heaths  disliking  a  green-house  is,  ex- 
cept when  in  a  house  by  themselves,  that  the  air  is  not 
so  pure  as  when  in  a  frame  out  of  doors,  it  being  charged  with 
the  exhalations  of  other  plants.  Again,  in  a  green-house,  the 
pots  are  generally  placed  on  a  stone  bench,  fully  exposed  to  the 
scorching  rays  of  the  sun  in  summer,  which  dries  them  up  and 
burns  their  delicate  roots ;  and  in  winter,  from  the  house  being 
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obliged  to  be  kept  too  close  for  them,  they  suffer  from  want  of  air, 
for,  even  during  slight  frost,  heaths  should  be  permitted  to  have 
plenty  of  air,  as  they  like  to  feel  the  wind  between  every  leaf. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  summer,  heaths  are  often  very 
much  affected  by  a  kind  of  fungus,  which  spreads  itself  over 
their  stems  and  leaves,  and  finally  kills  them.  This  fungus 
increases  with  such  amazing  rapidity,  that  one  diseased  plant 
will  affect  a  hundred  in  the  course  of  one  week,  if  not  instantly 
removed.  The  best  cure,  and  I  believe  the  only  cure,  is  to  wet 
the  leaves  of  the  plants  affected,  and  immediately  afterwards 
powder  sulphur  vivum  thickly  over  them,  letting  it  remain  on  for 
a  few  days,  after  which  it  may  be  washed  off,  and  the  plant  re- 
placed in  the  frame. 

London^  June  1.  1839. 


Art.  VII.     A  Pine-apple  Conservatory.    By  Alexander  Forsyth. 

I  AM  perfectly  certain,  that,  if  the  culture  of  pines,  planted  out 
in  a  stratum  of  rich  mould  on  a  gentle  bottom  heat,  were  more 
generally  understood,  it  could  not  fail  to  be  generally  practised. 
If  you  ask  the  opinions  of  practical  men  on  that  point,  they  will 
be  almost  unanimous  in  saying,  *'  We  have  no  doubt  that  pines 
planted  out  produce  heavier  and  more  perfect  fruit  than  those 
cramped  in  pots ;  but,  since  we  can  have  no  control  on  their 
coming  into  fruit,  when  once  they  are  established  in  luxurious 
liberty,  we  prefer  growing  them  in  pots."  It  will  therefore  be 
allowed,  that  if  they  could  be  controlled,  so  as  to  show  fruit 
immediately  after  they  have  attained  proper  size,  and  got  their 
roots  well  established  in  the  border,  the  great  desideratum  would 
be  gained,  and  prize-fruit  growers  would  find  this  the  surest 
system  to  surpass  the  pot-bound  productions  of  their  rival  bre- 
thren. Now,  having  seen  various  systems  adopted,  in  order  to 
induce  pine  plants  to  show  fruit,  or,  in  other  words,  to  arrive 
at  maturity,  I  think  they  all  may  be  reduced  to  two,  either 
patiently  and  perseveringly  aiding  and  encouraging  the  plants 
by  kindness  till  they  arrive  at  that  maturity  where  nature  seeks 
no  further ;  or  else,  by  unnatural  strides  of  starvation  and  ex- 
citement, producing  partial  decay,  and  premature  fructification 
at  the  proper  cost,  namely,  a  deficiency  in  the  fruits,  both  in 
weight  and  flavour. 

Having  been  placed  lately  under  rather  peculiar  circumstances 
with  a  stock  of  pine  plants,  after  milder  means  had  failed  to 
excite  their  risible  qualities,  I  resolved  to  get  them  up  (that 
is  into  fruit)  at  all  hazards.  They  were  in  number  about 
30,  and  the  greatest  part  of  them  not  less  than  three  years 
old,  when  I  planted  them  out  in  a  stratum  of  turfy  loam  and 
leaf  soil,  on  a  bed  of  leaves,  at  the  hottest  end  of  a  fruiting 
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pine-pit  As  soon  as  the  roots  began  to  run  in  the  fresh  soil, 
the  leaves  lengthened  and  strengthened  very  fast;  and,  finding 
them  so  much  at  home  in  their  new  situation,  I  resolved  to  make 
them  accommodate  themselves  to  the  place  they  seemed  so  much 
to  enjoy.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  their  leaves  reached  the  glass, 
I  took  the  tip  off  every  one,  even  down  to  the  innermost  leaf  in 
the  centre  of  the  plant,  by  means  of  small  French  pruning 
shears,  the  blunt  crooked  points  of  which  peculiarly  adapt  them 
to  this  curious  operation  of  tipping  one  leaf  closely  folded  on 
another,  without  pricking  the  rest.  The  leaves,  thus  shorn  of 
their  extreme  points,  lengthened  very  little  after;  but  those 
which  were  so  young  and  small  as  to  be  out  of  sight  in  the 
socket  at  the  time  of  shortening  advanced  in  height  rapidly ; 
those  also  I  tipped,  as  soon  as  they  came  within  reach  of  the 
guillotine ;  and  the  result  was,  that  I  had  not  only  the  satisfaction 
to  see  an  old  and  inveterately  backward  stock  of  pine  plants  show 
and  swell  off  respectable  fruits,  but  the  stools  allowed  to  re- 
main, after  taking  off  their  lower  leaves  and  earthing  up  the 
stem,  soon  produced  suckers  of  a  very  superior  size,  and  in 
great  abundance. 

Alderley^  Cheshire^  August  6.  18S8. 


Art.  VIII.     Remarks  on  the  Cultivation  of  the   Vine.     By  James 
HuTCHiNsoNy  Gardener  at  Cranston  Uill,  near  Glasgow. 

When  I  came  to  this  place,  in  November,  1834?,  I  found  the 
vines  of  one  of  the  hot-houses  trained  irregularly  under  the  roof 
of  the  house ;  when  pruning  them,  I  cut  most  of  the  young 
shoots  down  to  five  eyes,  some  to  four,  and  such  as  were  weakly 
to  two  or  three  eyes.  I  obtained  a  tolerably  good  crop  of  grapes 
by  this  system ;  but,  unless  particular  attention  is  paid  to  sum- 
mer pruning,  vines  cut  by  it  soon  assume  a  very  confused  ap- 
pearance. However,  I  may  observe  that  I  consider  this  a  very 
safe  mode  of  pruning ;  for,  if  the  young  wood  has  been  sufficiently 
ripened,  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  a  fair  crop. 

In  the  winter  of  1835-36,  I  loosened  all  the  vines  in  one 
of  the  hot-houses,  and  trained  an  old  shoot  underneath  each 
rafter,  and  another  under  the  centre  of  each  light,  with  the  in- 
tention of  introducing  the  "  spur  system."  In  this  winter's 
pruning,  I  cut  a  good  many  of  the  young  shoots  down  to  two 
and  three  eyes.  The  shoots  of  moderate  growth  that  were  cut 
in  this  manner  bore  a  fair  crop ;  but  of  all  the  strong-growing 
shoots  that  were  cut  to  two  or  three  eyes,  not  above  one  or  two 
bore  fruit.  However,  I  don't  mean  to  insinuate  that  I  consider 
the  "spur  system"  a  bad  one;  for  I  am  well  aware  that  good 
crops  of  grapes  have  been  produced  by  that  method^  in  various 
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parts  of  the  coantry.  I  merely  assert  that  it  failed,  in  a  great 
measure,  with  me ;  so  that  were  a  young  man  to  take  the  ma- 
nagement of  a  vine-house,  and  adopt  the  ^^  spur  system"  with  all 
bis  vines  indiscriminately,  he  might  find,  to  his  disappointment, 
that  he  had  made  a  mistake.  The  **  spur  system  "  may  be  well 
adapted  for  weak  vines,  or  for  hot-houses  that  are  forced  early  in 
the  season ;  but  should  never  be  applied  to  vines  of  strong  and 
vigorous  growth,  that  are  intended  for  late  forcing. 

For  the  last  two  years  I  have  endeavoured  to  introduce  the 
**  long  system  "  of  pruning ;  and,  as  the  vines  are  healthy  and 
vigorous,  I  have  now  got  my  intentions  effected  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  house  which  has  been  the  chief  subject  of  my  expe^ 
riments.     My   present   mode  of  pruning  and  traming  is  very 
simple.     The  vines  are  trained  under  the  roof  of  the  house,  about 
1  ft.  from  the  glass ;  and  the  length  from  the  foot  of  the  trellis  to 
the  top  of  it  is  about  20  ft.     This  space  would  require  one  line^ 
consisting  of  five  young  shoots,  -under  each  rafter,  and  another 
line  of  young  shoots  under  the  centre  of  each  light.     The  dis- 
tance between  these  lines  is  1  ft.  9  in.     These  shoots  should  have 
from  eight  to  ten  or  twelve  eyes,  according  to  their  strength; 
and  the  upper  end  of  each  shoot,  when  pruned  and  tied  in  winter, 
will  reach  to  the  lower  part  of  the  one  above  it,  or  nearly  so, 
with  the  exception  of  the  uppermost     The  young  shoots  which 
come  from  these,  and  which  bear  the  crop  the  following  season, 
are  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  leaders,  tied  close  in  to  the 
main  line  of  shoots,  and  stopped  at  the  first  joint  above  the  fruit 
The  leaders,  I  train  about  6  in.  distant  from  the  main  line.     For 
example,  the  first  leading  shoot  is  trained  to  the  right  of  the 
main  line ;  the  second  to  the  left  ;  and  so  on  alternately,  leaving 
a  space  of  9  in.  between  them  and  the  leaders  of  the  adjoining 
main  line.     There  will  be  two  leaders  on  each  side  of  the  main 
line  during  summer,  besides  the  new  leader  at  the  foot  of  it.   As 
the  uppermost  shoot  of  each  main  line  will  be  cut  off  in  the  fol« 
lowing  winter's  pruning,  the  leader  arising  from  it  may  be  trained 
along  the  top,  and  stopped  at  the  first  joint  above  the  fruit     The 
leaders  I  allow  to  run  from  5  ft.  to  8  ft.,  in  proportion  to  their 
strength.      In   the   following  winter's    pruning,  all  the  young 
shoots  are  cut  away,  with  the  exception  of  the  leaders,  or  those 
at  the  foot  of  the  trellis,  intended  to  become  leaders.  The  leaders 
belonging  to  each  main  line  are  cut  down  to  eight,  ten,  or  twelve 
eyes,  and  trained  in  one  line,  as  before  mentioned. 

It  will  be  evident  to  many  gardeners,  that,  by  this  system,  a 
shoot  must  be  cut  from  the  top,  and  another  introduced  at  the 
foot  of  the  trellis,  at  every  winter's  pruning ;  and  care  must  be 
taken  to  have  a  reserve  always  at  the  foot  of  the  trellis,  by  cutting 
down  a  young  shoot  to  two  or  three  eyes.  Supposing  that  such 
a  shoot  emits  two  young  shoots,  one  of  them  can  be  trained  as  a 
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leader,  and  the  other  cut  down  as  formerly.  But  I  frequently 
have  shoots  emitted  from  the  old  wood,  and  from  the  very  roots 
of  the  vines,  which  furnish  better  succession  than  any  that  I  cut 
down  for  that  purpose. 

As  to  the  advantages  of  this  system,  I  am  quite  convinced  of 
its  superiority  over  every  other  mode.  The  vines  are  easily  ma- 
naged in  summer,  and  have  at  all  times  a  neat  and  systematic 
appearance ;  and  I  may  venture  to  say  that  there  is  no  system  of 
pruning  by  which  so  great  a  crop  of  grapes  can  be  obtained. 

However,  it  would  be  of  no  use  to  leave  so  much  wood  on 
weakly  vines,  as  I  have  recommended.  If  vines  are  in  a  weak 
state,  the  border  in  which  they  grow  should  be  renewed ;  as  no 
system  of  pruning  will  cause  such  vines  to  bear  a  great  crop. 
Many  object  to  the  "  long  system*'  of  pruning,  by  saying 
that  it  is  useless  leaving  eight  or  ten  eyes  on  a  bearing  shoot, 
as  only  three,  or,  at  most,  four,  will  break.  Such  is  not  the 
result  with  me.  Every  eye  uniformly  breaks  with  me,  with 
the  exception  of  two,  or  perhaps  three,  at  the  foot  of  each  shoot. 

This  leads  me  to  say  a  few  words  relative  to  the  temper- 
ature necessary  for  the  vine.  I  commence  forcing  about  the 
end  of  February,  or  beginning  of  March ;  previously  to  which, 
I  cover  the  vine  border,  to  the  depth  of  10  or  12  inches,  with 
horse  dung  of  the  best  quality.  Before  this  dung  is  laid  on 
the  border,  it  should  be  thrown  up  in  a  heap  for  two  or  three 
days,  until  it  begins  to  heat  properly.  It  should  then  be  laid 
on  the  border  without  delay,  as  its  powers  will  be  greatly  weak- 
ened by  the  proces  of  fermentation.  The  temperature  of  the 
surface  of  the  border  will  be  raised,  by  means  of  this  dung, 
to  about  50^  Fahr. ;  a  point  of  great  importance.  It  is  evi- 
dently contrary  to  nature  to  be  forcing  the  vines,  when  the 
roots  are  exposed  to  cold,  or,  at  least,  deriving  no  warmth 
to  stimulate  the  juices  of  the  plants.  I  keep  the  temperature 
in  the  hot-house  at  about  50°  in  the  morning,  at  first;  and 
about  55^  during  the  day,  if  dull  weather.  If  the  nights  are 
very  cold  or  frosty  at  the  commencement  of  forcing,  if  the 
thermometer  is  48°  in  the  morning,  I  am  satisfied.  This  heat 
is  continued  until  the  buds  are  all  broken ;  after  which  the 
thermometer  may  be  allowed  to  range  between  50°  and  55^ 
in  the  morning,  and  about  60°  during  the  day,  if  dull  weather. 
In  clear  weather,  from  the  commencement  of  forcing,  I  open 
the  upper  door  of  the  furnace,  merely  keeping  the  fire  in 
during  the  day ;  and  allow  the  temperature  to  rise  in  the  hot- 
house to  70°,  75°,  or  even  80°.  Were  there  a  continuance 
of  clear  weather  at  this  stage  of  forcing,  80°  would  be  too 
high ;  but,  for  a  day  or  two,  it  does  not  matter,  although  the 
thermometer  should  rise  to  80°  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  This 
temperature  should  be  continued  during  the  day,  should   the 
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weather  be  clear,  until  the  first  leaves  of  the  vines  are  fully 
expanded  ;  when  the  temperature  may  be  kept  between  85^ 
and  90^  in  the  day  time,  in  clear  weather.  When  the  vines 
are  in  flower,  I  keep  the  temperature  between  55^  and  60° 
in  the  morning ;  and  between  65°  and  70°  during  the  day,  if 
dull  weather,  and  about  85°,  if  sunshine.  After  the  grapes 
are  set,  the  thermometer  may  be  allowed  to  rise  to  90°  or  95^ 
during  the  day,  in  clear  weather.  In  dull  or  wet  weather, 
in  summer,  instead  of  kindling  fires  at  night  in  the  ordinary  way, 
I  cause  the  flues  to  be  heated  in  the  morning,  in  order  to  raise  the 
mercury  in  the  thermometer  to  about  70°  during  the  day;  and 
allow  the  fire  to  burn  out  towards  night.  The  temperature,  in 
the  day  time,  from  the  commencement  of  forcing,  should  be  regu- 
lated, in  some  measure,  by  the  heat  of  the  vine-bouse  during  the 
night.  For  example,  if  the  house  has  been  colder  during  the  night 
than  I  could  wish,  I  keep  up  a  greater  heat  than  usual  during 
the  following  day ;  and,  if  it  has  been  warmer  during  the  night, 
than  I  consider  requisite,  I  give  less  fire  during  the  day  than 
usual ;  or  more  air,  according  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  In 
order  to  have  the  young  wood  sufficiently  ripened,  if  there  is  any 
appearance  of  frost  at  night,  towards  the  end  of  autumn,  I  cause 
a  small  fire  to  be  kindled  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  frost  out  of 
the  house.  This  is  continued,  when  the  nights  are  frosty,  until 
the  leaves  are  all  down.  As  regards  exposure  of  the  vines  in 
winter,  I  had  my  vine  houses  shut  all  last  winter,  as  I  see  no  use 
in  exposing  the  vines  in  winter. 

Many  may  object  to  the  lowness  of  the  temperature  that  I  have 
recommended  during  the  night,  when  the  grapes  are  in  flower ; 
but  all  the  kinds  cultivated  here,  including  the  Tokay,  black  Ham- 
burg, white  Sweetwater,  &c.,  uniformly  set  well  with  the  heat 
above-mentioned.  Indeed,  when  the  nights  have  been  frosty 
during  the  time  my  vines  were  in  flower,  I  have  seen  the  ther- 
mometer as  low  as  52^  in  the  morning ;  and  I  never  observed 
that  they  sustained  the  least  injury  by  this  low  temperature. 
Too  much  dependence  has  hitherto  been  placed  on  the  influence 
of  fire  heat  in  the  forcing  of  hot-houses.  The  great  art  is  to  ixf 
with  as  little  fire  heat  as  possible ;  and  to  take  the  utmost  ad- 
vantage of  the  heat  derivable  from  the  sun's  rays,  consistent  with 
giving  a  sufficient  quantity  of  air.  The  legitimate  use  of  fire 
heat  is  to  prevent  the  bad  eflects  of  frosts,  snows,  and  inclement 
weather. 

I  may  now  say  a  few  words  on  giving  air.  In  clear  weather 
it  should  always  be  given  early  in  the  morning,  and  taken  away 
early  in  the  afternoon.  For  example,  let  a  small  portion  of  air 
be  given  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  if 
the  day  continue  clear,  give  more  between  ten  and  eleven,  and 
take  it  all  away  at  three  o'clock.     I  seldom  let  air  into  my  vine- 
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houses  after  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  If  air  be  admitted 
until  the  house  is  completely  cooled,  a  large  fire  may  be  neces- 
sary to  support  the  requisite  temperature ;  and  it  is  evident  that 
sun  heat  is  better  and  cheaper  than  fire  heat.  In  cold  dull 
weather,  when  there  is  no  sunshine,  unless  the  day  should  be 
stormy,  a  little  air,  although  only  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the 
middle  of  the  day,  will  be  beneficial.  This  will  be  unnecessary 
in  dull  weather,  before  the  buds  of  the  vines  are  well  swelled. 
From  this  stage,  until  the  first  leaves  of  the  vines  are  fully  ex- 
panded, plenty  of  air  should  be  given  during  the  day,  in  clear 
weather ;  but,  as  the  plants  become  covered  with  foliage,  less  air 
will  be  requisite,  until  the  grapes  are  nearly  ripe;  when  air 
should  be  more  copiously  admitted,  so  that  the  fruit  may  be  well 
flavoured.  The  details  of  watering,  &c.,  are  generally  known  to 
gardeners.  Those  who  want  grapes  early  in  the  season  must,  of 
course,  commence  earlier  than  I  do ;  and,  perhaps,  give  a  little 
more  heat  during  the  day,  in  dull  weather,  than  I  have  recom- 
mended ;  but  the  temperature  I  keep  my  vines  at,  during  the 
night,  is  quite  sufficient  for  a  vinery.  Vines  in  pine  stoves 
must,  of  necessity,  be  subjected  to  different  treatment ;  but  in 
vine-houses  where  grapes  are  not  required  until  the  end  of 
July,  or  beginning  of  August,  the  plan  that  I  have  recom- 
mended will  be  found  an  easy,  economical,  and  successful  mode 
of  obtaining  a  good  crop. 

Cranston  Hill  Gardens^  Sept.  22.  1838. 


Art.  IX.  Historical  Notices  respecting  the  Training  and  Pruning  of 
the  Peach  Tree  in  France.     Extracted  from  a  Report  made  to  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  Paris  in  July>  1836,  and  published  in  the 
<'  Annales  d*Horticulture,"  vol.  xix. 

Since  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  commune  of  Montreuil  has 
been  celebrated  for  the  culture  and  training  of  the  peach  ;  and  its 
industrious  and  laborious  inhabitants  are  almost  all  exclusively  de- 
voted to  the  same  pursuit,  and  with  equal  success.  The  fame  of 
Montreuil  attracted  the  attention  of  the  famous  La  Quintinie,  the 
founder  and  director  of  the  fruit  and  kitchen  garden  at  Versailles. 
La  Quintinie,  who  was  then  considered  the  first  trainer  of  trees 
in  Europe,  was  astonished  to  hear  that  these  simple  villagers 
were  successful,  by  following  principles  different  from  his  own. 
He  therefore  engaged  the  son  of  Pepin,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished persons  employed  in  training  the  peach  in  Montreuil, 
to  leave  his  native  village  and  come  to  Versailles,  and  train  the 
trees  in  the  royal  gardens  under  his  immediate  inspection.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  mention  the  disputes  that  arose  between  young 
Pepin  and  his  master,  and  we  need  only  say  that  they  did  not 
agree;  that  the  young  Pepin  returned  to  train  his  father's  trees 
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at  Montreuil,  and  that  the  taille  IL  la  Quintinie  has  continued 
to  be  prevalent  everywhere.  No  doubt,  these  words  are  used 
hyperbolically ;  but  I  will  be  forgiven  this  presumption,  when  it 
is  recalled  to  mind  that  under  Louis  XIV.  servilism  and  mi- 
micry were  carried  to  the  greatest  excess ;  that  the  nobles  and 
courtiers  liked  their  gardeners  to  train  their  trees  a  la  Quintinie; 
that  all  sensible  gardeners  refused  to  do  so,  and  preferred  leaving 
their  places,  or  to  be  turned  away,  rather  than  submit  to  the 
absurd  system  of  Quintinie.  It  was  a  true  revolt  of  good  sense 
against  an  absolute  folly. 

However,  justice  was  at  length  rendered  to  the  Montreuil 
method,  and  that  of  the  director  of  the  fruit-garden  of  Louis  XIV. 
was  condemned,  as  alike  contrary  to  nature  and  the  interest  of 
the  cultivator.  This  equitable  judgment,  declared  a  century 
after  the  death  of  Quintinie,  and  confirmed  by  experience,  can 
no  longer  be  questioned.  In  short,  the  system  of  Quintinie  was 
founded  on  this  axiom,  *^  defer  enjoyment,  in  order  to  enjoy  for 
a  longer  time;"  an  axiom  very  just  in  many  things,  but  alto- 
gether false  in  the  culture  of  fruit  trees.  Quintinie  cut  in  very 
much,  in  order  to  keep  the  trees  growing  without  producing 
fruit,  and  in  the  hopes  of  thereby  making  them  live  much 
longer ;  but  it  so  happened,  both  to  Quintinie,  and  to  those  who 
followed  his  principles,  that  trees  which  bore  fruit  naturally  after 
being  two  or  three  years  planted,  did  not  do  so  when  treated 
si  la  Quintinie  till  after  ten  years,  and  then  only  in  a  very  small 
quantity,  and  sometimes  not  at  all ;  while  trees  pruned  accord- 
ing to  the  Montreuil  method,  at  the  age  of  ten  years,  paid  a 
hundred  times  their  cost,  and  a  hundred  times  the  rent  of  the 
land  they  occupied. 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  the  pruning  of  peach  trees 
was  brought  almost  to  perfection  at  Montreuil  about  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.,  people  do  not  know  very  well  how,  and  that  it  has 
remained  in  the  same  state  till  within  the  last  dozen  years.  Dur- 
ing that  short  period,  it  has  been  brought  to  perfection,  as 
M.  Lelieur  has  demonstrated  in  his  Pamone  Fran^aise.  The 
pruning  of  peach  trees  in  France  has  been  reduced  to  three 
schools,  viz.  :— 

The  school  of  Quintinie,  of  which  the  principle  was  to  cot 
short,  and  to  retard  the  production  of  fruit,  and  to  lengthen  the 
lives  of  the  trees. 

Second,  The  school  of  Montreuil,  of  which  the  principle  is  to 
cut  long,  and  the  end  to  obtain  abundance  of  fruit.  Rogers 
Schabol  is  the  most  ardent  of  the  numerous  panegyrists  of  this 
mode. 

Third,  The  modern  school,  of  which  the  principle  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  school  of  Montreuil,  and  the  end  to  obtain  trees 
full  and  regular  in  their  branches,  without  these  being  confused 
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or  crossing  each  other,  and  well  furnished  with  fruit  M.  le 
Comte  Leiieuer  was  the  founder  of  this  school  in  1817}  in 
collecting  its  scattered  elements,  which  already  existed  in  the 
practice  of  many  cultivators,  and  in  joining  thereto  the  results 
of  his  own  experience.  The  addition  which  Count  Leiieuer 
may  be  said  to  have  made  to  the  Montreuil  method  consists  in 
filling  up  the  two  sides  and  the  centre  of  the  tree  with  branches. 
In  the  Montreuil  method,  as  those  of  our  readers  who  have 
looked  into  our  Encyclopuedia  must  be  aware,  there  are  two 
main  branches  allowed  to  every  tree.  These  are,  in  general, 
trained  in  at  an  angle  of  45^  and  the  side  branches  proceeding 
from  them  are  laid  in  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cover  great  part 
of  the  wall.  There  is  always,  however,  a  space  in  the  centre  of 
the  tree,  and  also  one  on  each  side  of  it  next  the  ground,  which 
is  left  naked.  Now,  the  grand  object  of  Lelieur's  method,  or 
that  of  the  modern  school,  is  to  fill  up  these  naked  spaces  with 
bearing  wood.  This  is  to  be  effected  by  shortening  the  two 
main  branches  when  young,  so  as  to  produce  four  branches,  and 
the  side  shoots  of  these  being  trained  in  with  care,  the  wall  will 
generally  be  found  filled  up.  In  doing  this,  when  the  lower 
branches  of  the  tree  are  found  weak,  they  are  not  trained  in  like 
the  others,  but  allowed  to  grow  right  out  for  two  or  three 
months,  during  which  time  they  acquire  a  degree  of  strength  as 
great  as  that  of  the  branches  on  the  upper  part  of  the  tree. 
The  methods  of  the  three  schools  are  evidently  different  modi- 
fications of  what  in  England  is  called  fan-training ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  that  the  modern  method,  its  object 
being  to  cover  the  wall  completely  with  wood,  is  by  far  the  best. 
The  origin  of  training  the  peach  and  the  vine  against  walls 
is  thus  given  by  Rogers  Schabol.  A  cultivator  of  Montreuil 
having  by  chance  thrown  the  stone  of  a  peach  against  a  wall 
with  a  south  aspect,  it  grew  up  and  produced  fruit,  which,  from 
the  shelter  and  heat  of  the  wall,  were  found  to  be  larger,  more 
succulent,  and  of  better  flavour,  than  those  produced  on  stan- 
dard trees.  This  cultivator  seeing  that  the  heat  of  the  wall 
was  favourable  to  the  peach,  fastened  the  shoots  to  it  with  nails 
and  ties,  and  found  the  fruit  still  larger  and  better.  In  what 
year  this  cultivator  lived  is  not  stated;  but  he  is  considered 
as  much  more  likely  to  be  the  inventor  than  Girardot,  to  whom 
it  is  generally  attributed.  This  Girardot  lived  in  the  time  of 
LfOuis  XIV.,  when  training  the  peach  had  already  been  prac- 
tised at  Montreuil  sufficiently  long  to  produce  young  Pepin, 
who  was  the  pupil  of  his  father,  already  celebrated  for  training 
the  peach. 
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Art.  X.      On    shading  Melon  and  Cucumber  Plants.      By  Johk 
WiGHTON,  Gardener  to  Lord  Stafford,  at  Cossey  Hall,  Norfolk. 

It  is  a  very  common  practice  to  shade  melon  and  cucumber 
plants  from  bright  sunshine;  but  I  am  convinced  that  more 
harm  than  good  is  the  result  of  such  a  practice.  Of  late  years,  I 
have  not  shaded  my  plants ;  and,  though  the  glass  which  I  use 
is  very  clear,  I  never  find  the  plants  injured  by  the  sun,  when 
plenty  of  air  is  admitted.  There  are  two  cases  in  which  the 
plants  seem  to  require  shading :  first,  when  the  plants  are  very 
weak,  or  newly  planted  ;  and,  secondly,  when  there  has  not  been 
enough  air  admitted  to  the  plants  during  sunshine.  In  the  first 
case,  a  little  shading  is  required  when  the  sun  shines ;  but  it 
must  not  be  long  continued,  otherwise  the  plants  will  be  weak- 
ened for  want  of  light.  In  the  second  case,  no  shading  is  re- 
quisite, provided  that  plenty  of  air  is  admitted. 

The  evil  of  too  much  shading  has  arisen  in  a  great  measure 
from  the  false  notion,  that  the  leaves  are  burnt  by  the  action  of 
the  sun  through  the  glass ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  this  is  occa- 
sioned by  the  hot  air  confined  in  the  beds.  When  shading  is 
once  resorted  to,  it  must  be  continued  through  the  season.  If 
it  be  once  neglected,  the  plants  will  certainly  be  injured ;  for 
they  are  rendered  so  weak  by  the  practice  of  shading,  that  they 
cannot  bear  the  glare  of  the  sun. 

Some  will  deny  this,  alleging  that  plants  not  grown  under 
glass,  are  never  injured  by  the  bright  sun.  But  the  reason  of 
this  is,  that  they  are  not  confined  and  surrounded  by  hot  air  to 
scorch  their  leaves  like  those  grown  under  glass.  Moreover, 
glass  affords  some  little  shade,  by  excluding  in  every  case  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  sun's  rays.  For  if  glass  were  removed 
from  plants  grown  under  it,  they  would  be  burnt  by  the  sun ; 
and  if  glass  were  placed  over  plants  unaccustomed  to  it,  for  a 
few  days,  and  then  removed,  the  plants  would  be  scorched,  as  in 
the  other  case.  This  proves,  that  glass  affords  some  degree  of 
shade;  and  it  must  be  injurious  to  plants  grown  under  it,  to 
shade  them  more  than  the  glass  does,  except  in  particular  cases. 
For  it  is  well  known,  that  melon  and  cucumber  plants,  grown 
without  the  protection  of  glass,  do  not  thrive,  except  in  hot 
sunshine. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  melon  and  cucumber  beds  shaded 
with  mats  from  eleven  till  two  o'clock,  when  the  sun  shines 
bright.  But  this  is  very  injurious  to  the  plants,  as  it  afibrds 
them  less  light  in  the  middle  of  the  day  than  in  the  mornings 
and  evenings.  I  have  always  observed  that  plants  accustomed 
to  much  shade  were  very  weak,  and  that  they  often  received 
injury  by  the  occasional  neglect  of  shading ;  because,  being  used 
to  this,  they  could  not  bear  the  hot  sun.     I  am  persuaded,  then, 
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that  melon  and  cucumber  plants  require  no  shading,  except  when 
very  weak,  or  newly  planted ;  provided,  however,  that  plenty  of 
air  is  admitted  when  the  sun  shines. 
Cossey  Hall  Gardens,  Dec.  28.  1838. 


REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  Catalogue  of  Plants  cultivated  in  the  Birmingham  Botanic 
Garden^  arranged  according  to  the  Natural  and  Linnaan  System  ; 
together  tuith  their  Systematic  and  English  Name,  native  Country, 
Time  of  Introduction,  the  Soil  in  tohich  they  thrive  best,  and  xvhere 
figured:  also,  a  copious  List  of  Synonymes,  collected firom  the  best 
Authorities.     Pamph.  8vo,  pp.  16.     Birmingham. 

This  catalogue  has  no  date,  but  we  presume  it  to  have  been  printed  in 
1838,  certain  species  being  omitted  in  it  which  we  lately  saw  in  the  garden. 
It  contains  the  trees  and  shrubs  arranged  according  to  De  Candolle's  Prodra- 
niuSf  as  far  as  Cratae^gus  inclusive.  We  much  regret  that  this  catalogue  was 
not  put  into  our  hands  till  we  were  just  leaving  the  garden,  otherwise  we 
think  we  could  have  shown  that  some  of  the  names  put  down  in  it  as  species  are 
only  varieties.  For  example,  in  p.  1.  Magnolia  maxima  Lod.  Cat.,  which  is  only 
a  variety  of  M.  acuminata  L, ;  and,  in  the  last  two  pages,  Cratae^gus  ovalis  Dec, 
C.  elliptica  Ait.,  C.  caroliniana  Lod,  Cat,,  C,  lalicifolia  L.,  C,  linearis  Dec, 
and  C,  /^runifolia  Willd,,  which,  as  well  as  several  others,  are  all  varieties  of 
C,  Crus-galli  L. ;  and  C.  xanthoc&rpa  Hort.,  C.  prae^cox  Stvt,,  C,  Olivertana 
Bosc,  C,  erioc^rpa  LrndL,  C,  mon6e}'na  Jacq,,  and  C.  melanoc4rpa  Willd,,  and 
others,  which  are  only  varieties  ot  the  common  hawthorn.  For  proofs  we 
refer  to  the  article  Cratae^gus  in  our  Arboretum  Britanmcum,  at  the  end  of 
which  are  two  lists,  which  we  beg  leave  to  quote  for  the  benefit  of  all  those 
who  have  purchased  collections  of  Cratae^gus  from  Messrs.  Loddiges, 
previously  to  the  autumn  of  1837,  at  which  time  the  plants  of  Cratae^gus  in 
the  Hackney  arboretum  were  replanted,  and  some  changes  then  took  place 
in  the  application  of  the  names.  We  have  also  observed,  in  one  or  two 
collections  received  from  Messrs.  Loddiges,  that  some  names  have  been 
inadvertently  tied  to  the  wrong  trees ;  for  example,  in  the  Sheffield  Botanic 
Garden,  C,  maroccana,  which  is  a  variety  of  C,  Azaroltu,  is  applied  to  a 
variety,  if  our  recollection  is  correct,  of  C,  coccf  nea. 

**  App.  iii.  Alphabetical  List  of  Sorts  of  Cratce^gus  in  the  Arboretum  o, 
Messrs,  Loddiges,  as  given  in  their  Catalogue,  16M  edition,  1836  ;  vnth  some 
Additions,  taken  from  the  names  placed  against  Plants  in  their  Nursery,  but 
not  in  the  Catalogue ;  referred  to  the  Species  and  Varieties  of  Cratof'gus  as 
given  in  this  work. 

**  The  use  of  this  list  is  to  assist  persons  who  have  purchased  collections  of 
Cratae^gus  from  Messrs.  Loddiges,  according  to  the  names  of  the  15th  and 
16th  editions  of  their  Catalogue,  1833  and  1836,  in  identifying  them  with  our 
names.  Most  of  the  collections  of  CVatae^gus,  not  only  in  Britain  but  on  the 
Continent,  having  been  procured  firom  the  Hackney  arboretum,  we  think  this 
list  will  be  of  considerable  utility  both  to  nurserymen  and  amateurs.  It  is 
proper  to  observe,  that  the  numerous  synonymes  in  this  list,  and  in  that 
following  (App.  iv.),  arise  from  the  circumstance  of  Messrs.  Loddiges  col- 
lecting annually,  from  all  quarters,  whatever  appears  from  the  name  to  be  a 
new  sort,  and  growing  the  plants  with  the  names  attached  to  them  which 
were  received  with  them,  for  two  or  three  years,  till  it  has  been  clearly  proved 
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whether  they  are  really  new  or  not.    It  is  only  by  this  practice  that  coUectioiui 
of  any  kind  can  be  rendered  complete. 

*'  TlioM  names  whidi  are  applied  to  the  lame  plants,  both  In  the  Catalopie  of  Messrs.  I<oddigei,iiii 

tn  toe  Arboretmm  Br&amniatm,  are  in  small  caj^tals. 


N 


tlM  Plants  la  the  Ar> 

of   '' 


NaiiMi  which  tfw  Muna 
.  Sorts  banr  In  Um  'Ar- 


alHtlea. 
aplifUia. 

m^ior. 
arbutif6Ua. 
axilUris. 

tetulKf&Ua. 
earoliniioa. 
carp4thica. 

cerasifera. 
cocci'mu. 
MA'zmA. 

cortilina. 
oorda'ta. 

CaU'S-OA'LLI. 

cuneifbUa. 

dentkta. 

DougUs/i'  No.  1. 

DouglaV^  No.  9. 

edaiis. 

elllptica. 

erioc&rpa. 

fissa. 

fla'Va. 

lUvens. 

fldrida. 

ge^rgica. 

olao'ca. 

glandulifera. 

GLANDULO^SA. 

groMularlipfMla. 

bbtbropht'ua. 

h^brida. 

inclsa. 

Indentita. 

ing^stria. 

KflmimY. 

ladniita. 

lineiiris. 

LOBAh'A. 

likcida. 

macbaca'ntha. 
melanodurpa. 

mon6grna. 
napolitana. 

MIX3BA. 


pavpOrea. 

opiifMla  minor. 

apilRdia. 

Cfr<ls.g411i  splCndens. 

parrilolia. 

AiAmtrLas* 

panrifblia. 

CHks-gilli  pnmilMla. 

nigra. 

Oxyacfintha  Cels&fiMi. 

Crtis-gilli  splindens. 

cooctnba. 

ma'xima. 

corfilina. 
corda'ta. 
Cbu's-oa'lli. 
nigra. 

Crds-RiUi  oTalilbUa. 
punctata. 
DocGLA^stf. 
ponct&ta  lUva. 
Crtis-gilli  oralifbUa. 
Oxvadkitha  eriocftrpa. 
Aronia. 
flaVa. 
punctita  lUra. 
parTif61ia. 
spathuUta. 

OLAU'CA. 

pyrifblia. 

OLANOULO^SA. 

Crtis-g&m  prunifbUa. 

HBTBROPRY'LLA. 

CrAs-gfiUi  prunifblia. 
Oxyacantha  laciniita. 
cocclnea  indent^ta. 
?  Crtis-g&m  jvrunifbUa. 
?  cocclnea  maxima. 
Oxyae&ntha  ladnUta. 
parvlfblia. 

LOBA^TA. 

Crtis-g&lli  /yyracanthi- 

fbua. 
macraca'ntha. 
Oxyacintha  (ijr6ctu  r(l- 

bro). 
Oxyac&ntha  mon^gyna. 
?  cocclnea. 

NI^GRA. 


Ni 


thtPUnti  In  thcAr- 
Mmtuin    01    Mmbi. 


odoratluima. 

OU?«r^a. 

orientidis. 

OXYACA'NTHA. 
APB^ALA. 
AU'RBA. 
CAPITA*TA. 

11.  pldno. 
11.  ibseo. 

FOL.  AROBllTBBL 
.     FOL.  AU'RBIS. 

inclsa. 
lut€«cens. 

FBfNDULA. 

platyph^Ua. 

FRSCOX. 
FDNI'CBA. 
RBOrNA. 
STRI'CTA. 

tortubsa. 

PARTIFO^UA. 

pectinftta. 

pentftffvna. 

pterifbUa. 

pub^scens. 

punctata. 

purpd'rba. 

fyyraranthifbiia. 

liyrifbUa. 

Querdfblia. 

radiita. 

«alicifblia. 

sangulnea. 

sibirica. 

SPATRULA^TA. 

spinoslssima. 
spltodens. 
stipulicea. 
suDTiUbsa. 

TANACBTIFO^IA. 
GLABRA. 

tomentbsa. 

TRILOBA^TA. 
\IRGl'NICA. 

viridis. 
xanthoc&rpa. 


NamHvfakhdwi 
Bombear  In  the 'Ar* 

DflVCdUDA  JQjUBDDuCttlBa 

orientiOis. 

Oxyaciuitha  Olirer^M 
Oxyac&ntha  OVLrvtiitM 

OXTACA'NTHA. 
APB^ALA. 

ad'rba. 
capita^ta. 
mtiltlplex. 
rbsca. 

FOL.  ARGBlmiS. 
FOL.  AU'BBU. 

ladnikta. 
?ldtea. 

PB*NDI7LA. 

melanodurpa. 

PBA^COX. 

fdmi'cba. 

RBOI^NJB. 
STRI'UTA. 

flexubsa. 

PARVIFO^LIA. 

OxyacfinthajyteridiMs 

purpurea. 

Oxyaclntha  pteridifbUa 
tanacetifblia. 
jvyrifblia. 

PURPU^RBA. 

Crus-g&Ili  pyrscsnthi- 

Crtis-galli  jiyracanthi- 

fblia. 
Oxyacintha  fuerdfbUs. 
synfblia. 

Crfis-gftlU  faUcUblia. 
purpilrea. 
Oxyac&ntha  sihfrics. 

SPATHULA^TA. 

fl&va  lobdta. 
Crtis-giUI  pniniftiis. 
mexiouia. 

glandulbsa  subTlUdss. 
tanacbtifoYu. 

GLA^BRA. 

orientilis. 
triloba'^ta. 
▼irgi*nica. 
parrifblia. 
Oxyacintha  atirea. 


**  In  the  above  list,  and  in  that  which  follows,  there  are  one  or  two  cases 
attended  with  some  doubt,  from  the  smallness  of  the  plants;  they  being  only 
received  into  the  collection  the  last  or  the  preceding  spring,  and  having  not  yet 
flowered.  The  principal  case  of  doubt  13  C,  lut^scens  Lodd,  Cat, ;  and  we 
have  accordingly  put  a  point  of  interrogation  before  C,  Ox.  lutea,  which  we 
consider  to  be  its  synonyme.  Before  those  names  which  we  consider  some- 
what doubtful,  we  have  also  placed  points  of  interrogation. 

*'  App.  iv.  AlphabeHccU  List  of  the  Species  and  Varieties  of  CraUe^gus  descnbed 
m  the  *  Arboretum  Britannicum^  with  the  Names  which  are  appended  to  the 
Specimen  Plants  of  these  Sorts  in  the  Arboretum  of  Messrs,  Loddiges, 

**  The  use  of  this  list  is  to  make  known  to  intended  purchasers  of  sorts  of 
Cratae^gus,  figured  or  described  in  the  Arboretum  Britannicum,  under  what 
names  they  must  ask  for  them  from  Messrs.  Loddiges.  There  are  only  a  very 
few  sorts  not  in  the  collection  at  Hackney,  but  we  have  indicated  where  they 
may  be  procured.  There  are  very  full  collections  of  CVatse^gus  in  the  Bam- 
mersmith  Nursery,  in  the  Fulhara  Nursery,  in  the  Camberwell  Arboretum» 
and  in  Mr.  Donald's  arboretum  at  Goldworth ;  but  these  collections  are 
without  a  number  of  sorts  which  are  contained  in  the  arboretum  at  Hackney. 
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"  Those  names  which  are  applied  to  the  same  plants,  both  in  the  Arboretum  Britannieum  and  in 
Messrs.  Loddiges's  Caidi^ue  for  1836,  are  in  small  capltils ;  and  those  taken  from  the  Hackney 
arboretum  CotoAywe,  where  there  are  more  synonymes  than  one,  are  in  italics. 


NaaoM  In  Ow  'Arbora- 
tnm  Britunlciiiii.' 

1.  opiinyila. 
S.       minor. 

8.  AZAlUtlAJS, 

4.  {AzarUus^  Ardnia. 

5.  {Azar^lus}  maroc* 

dtna. 


NaoMt  in  the  Arbontum 


6.  COCCI'HRA. 

7.  oorAlllna. 

8.  indentita, 

9.  HA'XIMa. 

10.  CORDA^TA. 

11.  Crd's-ga'lu. 

12.  linearis. 

13.  n&na. 


14.  ovalifMia. 

15.  prunifblia. 

16.  pyracanthiflklia. 

17.  saUcifdlia. 

18.  splendens. 

19.  DODOLA^StV.' 

20.  flaVa. 

21.  (fldva)  lobita. 

22.  (fl^ya)  trUobiU. 

23.  GLANOULO^SA. 

24.  subriUbsa. 

25.  succulenta.   > 


26.  OLAU'CA. 

27.  hbtbropht'lla 

28.  macraca'ntha. 

29.  minor. 


30.  mexicitna. 

31.  nigra. 

32.  orientaiis 

33.  sangolnea. 


34.  Oztaca'ntha. 

35.  apb'tala. 

36.  auranUaca. 

37.  ai/eea. 

38.  capita^ta. 

39.  CBLSt'ana. 

40.  beioca'rpa. 

41.  flexubsa. 

42.  PO^LIIS    aeob'n- 

TSIS. 


opUfMia  mijor. 

<n>iifblia. 

AZAJtCtLOS* 

fissa. 

We  know  of  only  one 
tree  of  this  sort  in 
England,  that  in  the 
Hort.  Soc.  Garden,  of 
which  there  is  a  por- 
trait in  oar  Second 
Volume. 

OOCCl'NBA. 

Gorillina. 
indentilta. 

COCCI'NEA  MAfZIMA. 
CORDA^A.' 

Cru's-oa'lli. 

linelkris. 

We  are  not  aware  of 
there  being  any  plants 
of  this  rariety  in  the 
London  collections. 

elllptica. 

carolinidna. 

pyracanthifbUa. 

faUcifdlia. 

{arbut(fMa, 
ytKndens. 
DoDOLA^sii*  No.  2. 

FLA^VA. 

lob&ta. 
trilobiLta. 

OLANDULO^SA. 

subvillbsa. 

There  was  in  1835,  a 
plant  of  this  rariety  in 
the  Hort.  Soc.  Gard., 
which  has  since  been 
removed. 

OLAU'CA. 

bbterophy'lla. 

macraca'ntha. 

We  received  specimens 
of  a  variety,  to  which 
we  have  given  this 
name,  firom  Somer- 
ford  HaU. 

stipuldcea. 

carpithica. 
§  odoratisgima. 
(,  tomefitbsa. 

Wanting.  There  are 
plants  in  the  Fulham 
Murserv  under  the 
name  or  C.  orient&lis. 

Ozyaca'ntba. 
ape'tala. 

There  is  a  plant  in  the 
Hort.  Soc.  Garden. 

Ox.  au'rba. 

CAPITA^TA. 

CsLStiita. 

brioca'rpa. 

tortubsa. 

FO'1.118  ABOB'NTEIS. 


Namea  in  the'AxiioM- 
tnm  Britsnulcnm.' 

43.  Ox.  FO^IIS  AU'EBIS. 

44.  LACINIA^TA. 

45.       leuooc&rpa. 


46.  Idcida. 

47.  meianocfurpa. 


mon6gTna. 
multiplex. 


48. 
49. 
50.       obtus^a. 


61. 
52. 
63. 
54. 

56. 

66. 
67. 


Olirertk^MO. 

PB'NnDLA. 

PEs\:ox. 
pteridifbUa. 

PUMI'CBA. 

punicea  fl.  pi. 


58.  purptirea. 

59.  ^nerdfbUa. 

60.  EBGl'lfJt. 

61.  rbsea. 

62.  sibUica. 

63.  stri'cta. 

64.  transylv&nica. 


65.  PARVIFOLIA. 

66.  fl6rida. 

67.  grossulariaefblla. 

68.  punctkta. 

69.  afirea. 

70.  ritbra. 

71.  riibra  strlcta. 

72.  PURPU^RBA. 

73.  alt&ica. 

74.  Pyracfintha. 

75.  crenuUta. 

76.  pyrifblia. 

77.  SPATBULA^TA. 

78.  TANACBTIFO^LIA. 

79.  OLA^BRA. 

80.  Leecfna. 

81.  viboi'nioa. 


Namei  in  the  Arbaretam 
HaeknieBM. 

OX.FO^LIIS  AI/RBIS. 
LACINIA^TA. 

We  have  not  seen  a 

Slant  of  this  variety, 
ut  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  exists 
somewhere. 
There  is  a  plant  in  the 

Hort.  Soc.  Garden. 
A  plant  of  Ox.,  with  red 
miit,  has  the  name  of 
meUmoc&rpa  attached 
to  it. 
Ox.  mon6gjma. 
fibre  pldno. 
Wanting.    There  is  a 
plant  in   the   Hort. 
Soc.  Garden. 
rOr.  O&Wria. 
I  orienldlis. 
Ox.  pb'noula. 
praNjoz. 
fpterifbUa, 
ipechruUaJ 
Ox.  puni'cba. 
There  are  plants  in  the 
Camberwell  Arbore. 
tum. 
There  are  plants  ki  the 
Epsom  Nursery. 

Serdrblia. 
:.  RBGI^NA. 

fl.  rbseo. 
■ibirica. 

Ox.  STRI'CTA. 

There  is  a  plant  in  the 
Hort.  Soc.  Garden. 
Cparvifo^lia* 

<  axilldris. 
ibeiuiifdlia. 

fl6rida. 
lineiris. 

DougUs/t  No.  1. 
fetalis. 
Xfldva. 
There  are  plants  in  the 

Hort.  Soc.  Garden. 

There  are  plants  in  the 

Hort.  Soc.  Garden. 

PURPU^EEA. 

altdica. 

Jtfispilus  Pyrac&ntha. 

There  are  plants  in  the 

Hort.  Soc.  Garden, 
glandulbsa. 

SSPATHULA'TA. 
igedrgica. 

TANACBTIFO^A. 

(  jmbiscens. 

<  TANACBTlFCtUA  QUC 
C      BRA. 

There  are  plants  in  the 
Hammersmith  Nur- 
sery. 

▼IRGl'NICA." 


After  these  lists  in  the  Arboretum  follow  engravings  of  the  leaves  and  fruit 
of  all  the  species,  and  many  of  the  varieties,  of  the  CVatae^gi  in  British  collec- 
tions, of  the  natural  size. 

The  trees  and  shrubs  for  the  Birmingham  Garden,  as  well  as  those  for  the 
Sheffield  Garden,  the  Flitwick  arboretuA,  the  Chatsworth  arboretum,  and 
indeed  all  others  that  have  been  formed  during  the  last  twenty  years,  both  in 
Britain  and  on  the  Continent,  could  only  be  obtained  from  Messrs.  Loddiges, 
and  in  the  collection  of  these  gentlemen,  it  unavoidably  happens  that  there 
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are  many  varieties  designated  as  species,  and  many  species  repeated  under 
diiferent  names.  We  say  unavoidably,  because  what  can  any  one  do,  who  is 
collecting  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  plant  the  plants  they  recdve, 
and  place  the  names  to  them  which  have  been  received  with  them.  In  the 
meantime,  the  plants  with  these  names  are  propagated  and  sold,  and  thus  the 
greatest  confusion  is  introduced  in  collections.  Again  we  say  that  this  con- 
fusion is  unavoidable  for  a  time.  It  might  have  been  removed  in  a  great 
measure  by  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  it  is  now  beginning  to  be  so ;  but  it 
will  require  some  time  to  reform  the  nomenclature  of  provmcial  collections. 
In  the  mean  while  gardeners  and  others,  seeing  plants  so  much  alike  with 
different  names,  puzzle  themselves  seeking  for  distinctions  which  do  not  exist ; 
and  often  fixing  on  those  which  belong  merely  to  the  individual  instead  of  to 
the  species,  the  erroneous  name  is  perpetuated,  and  the  mind  of  the  gar- 
dener or  botanist  is  unsatisfied. 

The  genus  Cratae^gus  is  one  of  the  few  that  we  were  able  to  settle  in  the 
Arboretum  almost  entirely  to  our  satisfaction ;  and  as  in  it  we  have  given 
the  lists  of  the  names  applied  to  the  plants  in  the  Catalogue  of  Messrs. 
Loddiges,  edit.  1836,  quoted  above,  and  leaves  and  fruit  of  all  the  species  of 
the  natural  size,  those  who  possess  our  Arboretum  will  find  little  difficulty  in 
applying  the  true  names  to  each  kind.  Of  upwards  of  ninety  names  applied 
to  the  plants  of  Cratae^eus  in  Messrs.  Loddiges*s  arboretum,  there  are  only 
nineteen  which  we  found  correct,  as  indicated  in  the  lists  quoted  above,  and 
we  have  subsequently  to  the  publication  of  these  lists,  in  1837,  seen  no  reason 
to  alter  our  opinion  in  a  single  instance.  We  might  apply  similar  remarks  to 
the  other  genera,  of  which  there  are  numerous  alleged  species  in  catalogues. 

To  return  to  the  Catalogue  of  the  Birmingham  Botanic  Garden,  we  have  to 
add,  that  it  bears  marks  of  having  been  done  with  very  great  care,  many 
synonymes  being  quoted,  and  the  authorities  for  every  name  given.  We  also 
observe  that  the  specific  names  are  generally  literally  translated,  though  not 
always,  as  in  the  case  of  Gleditschta  triacanthos,  which  is  made  the  honey 
locust.  The  page  of  the  Catalogue  being  very  broad,  nearly  IJin.  more  so 
than  our  Hortut  BrUantiictu,  the  derivations  of  the  generic  names  might  have 
been  given. 

We  make  these  remarks,  confident  that  we  have  right  on  our  side,  and  also 
that  they  will  be  taken  in  good  part  by  those  for  whom  they  are  intended. 
We  could  not  have  avoided  making  them,  because  the  Catalogue  being  pub- 
lished subsequently  to  that  part  of  our  Arboretum  which  treats  of  the  trees 
and  shrubs  mentioned  in  it,  it  became  necessary  to  compare  the  two,  and,  bad 
we  assented  to  the  application  of  the  names  which  we  find  in  the  Catalogue, 
it  might  have  been  supposed  that  we  felt  ourselves  to  be  in  the  wrong.  We 
have  another  object  in  view  in  making  these  remarks.  In  the  Birmingham 
Botanic  Garden  there  is  generally  allowed  to  be  the  best  collection  of  hardy 
herbaceous  plants  in  Great  Britain ;  and,  as  a  catalogue  of  these  will  doubtless 
be  published  by  the  same  party,  we  are  anxious  that  they  should  thoroughly 
reform  the  species  and  varieties.  To  do  this  would  be  to  render  a  very  great 
service  to  practical  botanists  and  gardeners,  and  to  have  rendered  such  a 
service  will  be  no  small  honour  to  the  Birmingham  Botanic  Garden. 
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Rural  ArchitecturCy  e^Cy  lately  published,  uoith  some  Account  of  those 
considered  the  more  interesting. 

Second  additional  Supplement  to  Loudon^s  Hortus  Britannicus  :  including  all  the 
Plants  introduced  into  Britahi,  all  the  newly  discovered  British  Species,  all  the 
Kinds  originated  in  British  Gardens,  up  to  March,  1839 ;  Ufith  a  new  general 
Index  to  the  whole  Work,  including  all  the  Supplements,  Prepared  under  the 
direction  of  J.  C.  Loudon,  by  W.  H.  Baxter;  and  revised  by  George  Don» 
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F.L.S.    8vo ;  pp.  601.  to  742.,  exclusive  of  a  new  titlepage  to  the  volume. 
London,  1839. 

This  most  laborious  work,  which  has  been  upwards  of  a  year  in  hand,  is  at 
last  completed ;  and  we  hope  it  will  be  satisfactory  to  those  for  whom  it  was 
intended.  The  total  number  of  species  enumerated  in  the  Uortut  Britanmcus 
is  now  31,738. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Society  for  obtaining  free  Admisiion  to  National 
Monuments^  and  public  Edifices  containing  Works  of  Art,  Pamphlet,  8vo. 
London,  March,  1839. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  pamphlet ;  first,  as  showing  who  among  the  peers 
and  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  have  taken  an  active  part  in  an  at- 
tempt to  extend  opportunities  of ''mental  recreation  and  developement  among 
the  people;"  and  next,  as  showing  what  the  committee  have  already  done. 
The  Duke  of  Sussex  is  the  president  of  this  Society,  Mr.  Hume  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  and  Mr.  George  Foggo  the  honorary  secretary.  The 
pamphlet  contains  a  list  of  institutions  in  England  and  Scotland  to  which  the 
public  are  already  admitted  without  any  payment,  amounting  to  nineteen ;  an 
announcement  that  the  fees  usually  paid  at  the  Tower  have  been  reduced ;  and 
notices  of  some  other  institutions  expected  to  become  more  liberal.  The  re- 
luctance of  the  Dean  of  Westminster,  the  Royal  Academy,  and  a  few  others^ 
to  advance  the  public  taste  and  civilisation,  is  deplored.  The  committee 
"  lament  to  find  the  London  College  of  Surgeons,  and  the  council  of  the 
University  College,  unwilling  to  follow  the  noble  example  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons  at  Edinburgh  ;  and  that  they  consider  the  present  restricted  mode 
of  admission  to  their  museums  quite  sufficient.  The  fine  botanical  garden 
near  Sheffield,  also,  as  it  belongs  to  a  company  of  shareholders,  afibrds  no 
hope."  (p.  6.) 

The  public  are  greatly  indebted  to  this  Society,  which,  we  hope,  will  con- 
tinue its  labours  till  it  has  thoroughly  liberalised  the  minds  of  the  directors 
of  public  institutions;  and,  afterwards,  it  may  perhaps  direct  its  attention 
to  private  collections  of  works  of  art,  and  private  gardens  and  pleasure- 
grounds.  A  list  of  country  seats,  noticing  whether  the  house  is  shown,  and 
on  what  conditions,  and  what  it  contains  worthy  of  being  seen,  would  be 
a  valuable  document,  and  be  the  means  of  rendering  justice  to  those  landed  pro- 
prietors who  so  nobly  open  their  houses  and  gardens  to  the  public.  It  would 
be  very  desirable,  if  the  gratuities  which  it  is  customary  to  give  at  such  places 
as  Blenheim  could  be  reduced  to  the  higher  classes,  and  if  certain  days  could 
be  set  apart  for  showing  the  houses  and  grounds  of  such  places  gratis  to  the 
people.  The  mere  discussion  of  this  subject,  accompanied  b^  its  statistics, 
would  do  much  good  ;  because  the  idea  of  interfering  m  the  slightest  degree 
with  the  practice  of  individuals,  in  matters  of  this  kind,  is  altogether  out  of  the 
question. 

Suggestiofis  on  National  Education,  with  a  View  to  the  Advantage^  not  of  the 
Poor  only,  but  of  all  Classes  of  Society.  "By  John  Smith.  Famph*  l2mo, 
pp.  35.     London. 

Our  readers  will,  perhaps,  recollect  some  observations  of  ours  under  the  head 
of  Horticultural  Exercises  for  Schools,  in  p.  288.  In  the  little  book,  the  title 
of  which  is  given  above,  we  were  agreeably  surprised,  among  other  excellent 
things,  to  find  the  following  paragraphs,  as  part  of  suggestions  of"  the  Means 
by  which  the  Government  may  show  the  Public  what  Education  really  is,  and 
the  best  Modes  of  carrying  it  forward."  » 

"  I  advise,  then,  that  an  estate,  in  some  central  part  of  the  kingdom,  be  pur- 
chased, for  the  purpose  of  erecting  buildings,  and  laying  out  suitable  grounds 
for  a  model,  or  state  school  (which  should,  by  all  means,  be  a  boarding 
school),  for  about  four  hundred  boys.  I  propose  a  central  situation,  that  it 
may  be  easy  of  access ;  but  I  hope  many  similar  establishments  would  soon 
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arise  in  yarious  parts  of  the  three  kinedoms ;  and  I  name  a  boys'  school  in  the 
first  instance,  because,  after  it  is  in  full  operation,  it  would  be  easy  to  institute 
an  equally  useful  model  school  for  girls,  in  which  education  might  be  rendered 
as  practically  suitable  for  them  (a  most  desirable  thing  for  the  country),  as  the 
original  one  would  be  for  the  boys." 

After  various  details,  the  following  paragraphs  occur  :  — 

'*  Surrounding  all  the  play^ounds,  and,  therefore,  at  a  convenient  distance 
6rom  the  school,  there  should  be  a  number  of  workshops,  in  which  artificers  la 
all  the  most  mechanical  and  scientific  branches  of  business  should  be  em- 
ployed, chiefly  with  a  view  of  teaching  young  persons  the  ordinary  use  of 
tools,  the  operation  of  the  mechanical  powers,  and  the  nature  of  materials 
generally.  It  Is  sometimes  said  of  a  clever  young  fellow,  ^  Oh !  that  lad,  if  he 
were  turned  out  penniless  on  a  common,  would  make  his  way  in  the  world.** 
This  is  said  because,  under  some  favourable  circumstances,  he  has  early  ac- 
quired an  aptitude  for  a  variety  of  thinga.  Here  then  would  be  an  opportunity 
of  conferring  such  aptitude  upon  many ;  and  its  use  in  inducing  muscular  ac- 
tion, and  proving  the  profitableness  of  exertion,  would  be  its  nrst  advantage. 
Youth  wUl  have  work,  that  is  to  say,  exercise  for  the  limbs ;  and  instead  of 
throwing  stones  at  birds,  pulling  down  palings,  or  wrenching  gates  ofi*  their 
hinges,  let  them  have  useful,  and  yet  agreeable,  opportunities  of  exercising 
their  animal  powers.  But  let  them  not  bHS  driven  to  those  schools  of  industry 
-—  the  proposed  workshops.  On  the  contrary,  it  must  be  a  privilege  to  enter 
them,  contingent  upon  good  behaviour.  Alfred  has  been  so  attentive  that 
he  may  assist  the  jomer  in  repairing  his  own  box,  or  in  making  himself  a  smalt 
chest  of  drawers,  at  appointed  hours.  Charles  has  so  di%ently  applied  him- 
self to  his  duties,  that  he  may  assist  the  mathematical  instrument  maker  in 
turning  the  tubes,  and  grinding  the  glasses  of  a  little  telescope.  Henry  may 
help  in  taking  to  pieces  the  model  steam-engine,  and  in  preparing  it  anew  for 
action.  William  may  be  permitted  to  assist  the  smith  in  making  a  little  plough 
for  himself,  for  he  and  some  of  his  intimate  friends  are  to  be  farmers,  and  they 
are  about  to  assist  the  husbandman  in  preparing  a  plot  of  ground  for  seed.  In 
the  various  workshops  some  of  the  pupils  would,  of  course,  acquire,  and  would 
manifest,  a  preference  for  particular  employments ;  and  in  one  spacious  apart- 
ment a  swimming  school  would  contribute  to  their  health,  their  enjoyment, 
and  future  safety. 

Beyond  these,  and  enclosing  the  whole,  a  moderate  breadth  of  land  should 
form  the  margin  of  the  estate,  and  should  be  ample  enough,  not  only  for  the 
purposes  of  so  much  instruction  in  agriculture  and  gardening  as  every  respect* 
able  person  ought  to  receive,  but  to  supply  the  school  with  sufficient  produce. 
Here  the  pupils,  whether  in  the  botanic  garden,  the  kitchen-garden,  the  com 
field,  the  potato  ground,  or  the  meadow,  would  be  indulged  with  strength- 
imparting  exercise  for  the  body ;  while  the  mind,  agreeably  to  the  dictates  of 
nature  and  religion,  would  be  receiving  practical  lessons,  calculated  to  make 
man  the  prospective  being  which  he  ought  to  be,  as  to  the  effect  of  his  present 
actions.  Even  the  earth  will,  in  due  season,  record  the  effect  of  his  fore- 
thought and  exertion;  let  him  trace  from  this  the  grand  truth  that,  in  the 
mond,  as  in  the  physical  world,  the  great  Creator  of  that  earth  has  wSled  it, 
that  we  shall  reap  even  as  we  sow." 

The  present  government,  we  believe,  is  willing  to  act  on  the  suggestions  of 
Mr.  Smith  and  others,  and  to  establish  normal  schools ;  but  when  they  will  have 
sufficient  power  to  carry  their  intentions  into  execution  is  very  uncertain.  It 
is  a  great  point  gained,  however,  to  have  the  subject  so  prominently  brought 
forward ;  because  that  will  end  in  rendering  the  public  mind  aware  of  it9  im- 
mense importance,  which  is  very  far  from  being  the  case  at  present. 


A  RT,  III.     Literary  Notices. 

IisPT0N*8  Landscape'Gardemng,  being  the  whole  works  of  the  late  Hum- 
phrey Repton,  Esq.,  with  a  biographical  notice,  and  notes,  is  now  ready;  aod 
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No.  1.,  price  St.  6d.,  will  appear  with  this  Magaadne  on  July  }.  It  will  be 
completed  in  twelve  numbers ;  and^.as  the  price  will,  in  all  probability,  be  raised 
after  completion,  we  recommend  gardeners  to  take  it  out  in  numbers.  The 
coiouced  copies  will  be  7i.  6^.  each,  but  they  will  not  be  issued  till  August  1. 
The  published  price  of  Mr.  Repton's  works  was  upwards  of  20  guineas,  viz. 
Sketches  and  Hints,  21,  12«.  6<f. ;  Observations,  j-c,  5/.  5s. ;  Changes  o^  Taste, 
^c^  5s. ;  Gardens  of  ike  Pavilion  at  Brighton,  ^c.,  6/. ;  and  FYagments,  ^c,  6i, 
All  these  works,  with  copies  of  all  the  engravings,  without  a  single  exception, 
the  public  may  now  purchase  in  one  8vo  volume,  which,  if  taken  out  in 
numbersy  wiM  be  only  1/.  lOi. 

WatertmCs  Etsays,  of  which  a  new  edition  has  just  been  published^  contains 
a  valuable  aJid.  most  original  article  on  the  use  of  weasels  in  gardens. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE, 

Art.  I.    Foreign  Notices, 

ITALY, 

CvuVf^ofthe  C?>!^/JI^.  — I  mentioned  in  my  former  letter  (see  p.  192.) 
that  tru£9es  had  refusejkto  yield  to  any  sort  of  cultivation  that  our  gastro- 
nomes could  contrive ;  yet  some  writers  on  horticulture,  and  among  others 
Count  Philip  Re,  state,  on  the  authority  of  the  historian  John  Baptist  Giovio 
of  Como,.  that  Gio^o's  cook  thrpwing  the  scrapings  of  truffles  m  a  certain 
spot  of  his  garden,  according  to  CListom>  there  was  found,  to  the  great  surprise 
of  all^  a  complete  truffle  bed !  After  this,  many  others  tried  this  method  of 
aowing  them,  but  without  success. 

Culture  of  the  Mushroom,  This  is  not  the  case  with  mushrooms,  although 
the  growers  of  them  are  few,  because  the  Italians  preCer  eating  them  when. 
Kature  gives  them  spontaneously;  and,  to  say  the  tru]^,  she  is  by  no  means 
sparing  in  this  respect,  for  they  are  produced  in  such^b^ndance,  that  during 
the  season  a  pound  of  the  finest  mushrooms  (the  Milanese  pound  is  equivalent 
to  lib.  11  oz.  of  your  weight)  may  be  had  for  5  soldi  (about  2d,  English). 
To  secure  them  tor  the  winter,  they  are  dried  in  the  sun  and  kept  in  paper 
bags  under  the  cover  of  the  kitchen  stove,  or  the  hat-s^iaped  fungi  (pilei  um-. 
braculi)  are  made  into  sauces,  and  used  as  they  are  wanted.  The  Marquis 
Francis  Cusaioi  communicated  to  me,  some  time  ago,  the  method  practised  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Salo,  called  the  Riviera,  of  cultivating 
mushrooms ;  and^as  I  consider  it  of  some  importance,  I  send  it  to  you.  In  the 
district  of  Salo  there  grows  a  great  number  of  laurels  (Zyaiirus  n^biiis),  of  the 
berries  of  which  an  oil  is  made,  which,  as  you  know,  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  cloths,  and  particularly  those  of  Schio  (a  town  in  the  Lombardo*  Venetian 
kingdom,  province  of  Vicenza).  The  proprietors,  who  trade  in  them,  after 
crushing  tne  beryies  in  the  press,  leave  the  refuse  in  heaps,  making  use  of  it 
for  manure.  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  some  one  observed  that  his  heaps  of 
crushed  berries  produced  tufts  of  fungi,  and  he  wished  to  try  whether  they 
were  poisonous  or  not,  The  experiment  was  first  tried  on  dogs,  when  they 
were  found  to  be  innoxious;  then  the  thought  arose  of  forming  artificial 
mushroom  bed$>  and,  after  various  attempts,  they  were  ultimately  constructed 
in  the  following  manner; — 

A  situation  waa  chosen  between  the  west  and  the  north,  in  a  soil  free  from 
clay,  when  a  trench  was  dug  3  Milanese  braccie  square,  (5  ft.  9  in.  of  your  mea- 
sure), and  2  braccie  (3  ft.  10 in.^  deep.  The  bottom  of  the  trench  was  beaten 
down,  so  as  to  render  it  hard,  tnen  a  layer  of  crushed  laurel  berries  was  laid 
in  it,  which  was  also  beaten  down ;  after  which  a  layer  of  earth  and  proceed- 
ing in  the  same  way,  always  beating  down,  till  about  four  layers  of  earth  and 
berries  had  been  deposited,  when  the  trench  was  filled  to  a  level  with  the  soil. 
In  die  space  of  a  year,  in  October,  the  mushrooms  appear  two  or  three  in  a 
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tufl ;  they  are  bard,  of  a  blackish  colour,  very  savoury,  and  preserve  some^ 
thing  of  the  aromatic  flavour  of  the  laurel. 

The  mushroom  beds  last  three  years,  after  which  period  they  decline,  and 
scarcely  produce  any  fruit  the  fourth.  For  this  reason,  the  proprietors  pre- 
pare new  ones  every  year,  so  as  to  be  always  supplied  with  them.  Although 
the  climate  is  very  mild  in  the  Riviera,  yet  the  mushroom  beds  are  covered 
with  straw.  The  expense  is  trifling,  as  the  berries  cost  nothing,  and  the 
labour  for  digging  the  trench  and  bating  down  is  calculated  at  about  4f.  3d, 
English. 

The  Marquis  Cusani,  before  mentioned,  assures  me  that  he  has  eaten  these 
mushrooms  frequently  at  Salo,  while  he  saw  them  gathered  in  the  gardens  of 
several  gentlemen,  and  that  he  found  them  exquisite,  and  by  no  means  un-^ 
wholesome.  He  could  not  tell  me,  however,  of  what  species  they  were.  At 
present  this  branch  of  culture  is  rather  neglected,  the  country  producing 
abundance  of  mushrooms  naturally. 

7%tf  Garden  of  Baron  ZanoB^  and  of  M,  Ulrich,  I  have  been  invited  to 
see  the  garden  of  Baron  Zanoli,  situated  on  the  high  road  from  Monza  to 
Milan,  in  which  I  am  told  there  are  fine  exotic  trees  and  shrubs,  and  espe- 
cially a  rich  collection  of  pin  uses.  I  have  accepted  the  invitation,  and  shall 
go  there  very  soon,  when  1  shall  communicate  to  you  the  result  of  ray  visit. 
In  the  meantime,  in  accordance  with  my  promise,  I  send  you  the  list  of  the 
plants  which  have  been  introduced  during  the  past  yfiar,  1838,  by  M.  Moses 
Mavari,  gardener  to  M.  Ulrich,  in  Milan,  whose  garden  you  speak  of  in  the 
Gardener*s  Magazine,  vol.  xiii.  p.  56.  These  are.  Clematis  caerulea  gran- 
diflora,  C,  bicolor ;  Caprifolium  occidentale,  C.  longiflorum ;  Lonfcenz  Lede- 
boundna ;  Philadelphus  Gordonti ;  Deutztn  canescens,  D.  scabra,  D.  undu- 
lata;  Leycesteria  formdsa;  Garrya  elliptica;  Spirst'a,  Nilondi^stn  (?)  S. 
niktans,  S,  grandiflora,  S,  ^urifdlia  nova,  S.  argentea,  S,  japonica ;  Cytisus 
Philippn  (?^ ;  Genista  ^phedroides ;  F6chs2a  fulgens  ;  Euphorbia  jacquint^- 
flora;  Aquilegia  glandulosa;  Potentilla  Garneriana;  Cupressus  triquetra; 
Cosmelia  rubra;  Dracophy Hum  secundum ;  Tecoma ^'asminoides ;  Faccinium 
oviituro ;  Andr6meda  tetragdna;  Anigozanthus  retusus;  Chorozema  cordatum; 
Anthocarya(?)  nova  species;  i^^rbutus  tomentosa;  Ipomce^apurgans,  I.  Hors- 
fi&Utf,  I.  cpnotheroMes ;  Corrae^a  rufa;  j&^pimedium  macr&nthum;  Zrigustrum 
fourifolium  ;  Lilium  fulgens,  L,  carolinianum ;  Pterocarya  caucasica  (Juglans 
/raxinifolia) ;  Pseonta  61ba  Vevestt,  P.  P6ttstt  &Iba;  Passiflora  Hibbertit,  P. 
Mayana;  R^es  Grossularia  monstr6sa;  jS^dum  Sieb61du;  Xychnis  F16s- 
cuculi  fl.  pleno  &lbo;  Pentstemon  argutus,  P.  genXxanotdeSy  P.  latifolius 
Campanula  verbascifolia;  Arklia  japdnica;  Siphoc^mpylos  bicolor;  Berheru 
dulcis,  B.  vulgaris  fol.  purpureis;  Mahonia  glumacea;  Verbena  Tweediana; 
Junlperus  suecica  pyramidalis, «/.  rec6rva;  Pinus  inslgnis,  P.  5tr6bus  excelsa, 
P.  5tr.  LambertiaTta ;  P.  Sir,  montlcola,  P.  Sir,  compressa,  P.  Palmieri  (?),  P. 
indica  (?),  P.  sinensis,  P.  Gerardtana,  P.  sylv^stris  uralinsis,  P.  nootkaten- 
sis,  P.  Llaveann,  P.  Sabimana,  P.  Sab.  major,  P.  Sab.  varietas ;  Pfcea  Pin" 
drowy  P.  WebbiflTMz,  P.  religiosa ;  -4^bies  Forsteri,  A,  Ndvae  HoUandise,  A,  Mo' 
fhida,  J.  Douglasii;  Quadnf aria  imbricata  ( Araucaria  imbricata)  ;  Araucaria 
excelsa.  A,  Cunninghkmn  ;  Cbdrus  Deoddra ;  Ddmmara  orientalis  ;  Azalea 
indica  elata  fl.  pleno,  A.  i.  Smithii  coccinea,  A.  i.  salmon-coloured,  A  i. 
piilchra,  A.  i.  rubra  plena,  A.i.  cserulescens,  A.  i.  superba  duplex,  A.  i.  caryo- 
ph^Uea,  A,  i.  aurantia  grandifldra,  A.  i.  Diana,  A.  i.  Cunningham^  A.  i. 
Danielsiana,  A.  i.  Ho6kert,  A.  i.  ignescens,  A.  i.  lactea  floribunda,  A  L 
laterltia,  A.  i.  longifolia,  A.  i.  Mazeppa,  A.  i.  neriifdlia,  A.  i.  Pressii,  A.  i. 
Rawlinsoniona,  A.  i.  rotuudifolia,  A.  i.  superba  venusta,  A.  i.  Simstana 
el^;ans,  A.  i.  Simsc<^}?a,  fine  dark  purple,  A.  i.  speciosfssima,  A.  i.  triumphans 
pulcbia,  A.  ].  variegata,  A.  i.  pulcherrima,  A.  i.  white  perfection,  A.  i.  alba 
fl.  pi.,  A.  i.  Woodfordiana ;  i2hododendron  arboreum  Cunninghamtt,  R.  a. 
2{orb«rt«(in«^t»,.  R,  ar.  superbissiromn,  R,  a.  Wiltonis,  R,  a.  Ketelena;tum  (?), 
R,  a,  firomontiknum,  R,  a.  CartomV,  R,  a.  enne&ndrum,  R,  a.  carnosum 
roseum,    R,,  a.  idlesdiense  (?},  i2.  a.  grandissimum  Smlthti,   R,  a.  tigriDuin 
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Smlthi^  i2.  a.  maicr&ntbuin  roseum ;  R,  a*  campanulatum  hybridam,  R. 
catawbi^nse  fl.  pi.,  R,  Fkrreri,  R,  p6ntipuiii  Ayacinthtnttm,  R,  p6nticura  Al- 
burn multifldrum,  R,  p.  guttktum,  R,  p.  Lowei,  R,  p.  flore  plcto  Cunning- 
iiamti,  R.  p.  c4rneum  inultinaaculatum,  R.  p.  strfctum,  R,  cauc^sicum, 
jS.  ChamsecSstus ;  Cam^Uta  jap<5nica  Grand  Frederick,  C.  j.  tricolor  ^legana, 
C.  j.  King,  C.  j.  Eliza,  C.  j.  Admiral  Nelson,  C.  j.  Hosackia  vera,  C.  j. 
ochroleuca,  C.  j.  CoU^ttt,  C.  j.  Palmer's  perfection,  C.  j.  triumphans,  C.  j. 
triphora  (?)• — Giuseppe  ManetiL    Motiza,  June  1.  1839. 
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ENGLAND. 

Tbb  Kent  Zoological  and  Botanical  Gardens^  wbich  are  situated  at  Kosher* 
ville,  near  Gravesend,  were  opened  to  the  subscribers  in  the  beginning  of  May 
last.  Non<-subscribers  are  admitted  at  U.  each,  children  at  6d.  each ;  servants 
having  the  care  of  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  to  be  admitted  on 
payment  of  6<i.  each,  and  pupils  of  schools  on  payment  of  lOf.  6^.  each 
annually.  None  but  subscribers  and  their  orders  are  admitted  on  Sundays. 
The  closing  of  places  of  this  description  to  the  public  generally  on  Sundays 
is,  in  our  opinion,  a  matter  much  to  be  regretted ;  for  on  what  other  day  of 
the  week  can  a  working  man  enjoy  a  walk  in  a  public  garden  with  his  family  ? 
3eing  excluded  from  all  recreation  of  this  kind,  the  working  man  naturally  has 
recourse  to  the  public-house ;  or,  perhaps,  he  drinks  and  smokes  at  home.  All 
public  gardens,  m  our  opinion,  ought  to  be  as  free  on  Sunday  to  the  poor  as 
they  are  to  the  rich.  The  Kent  Society  were  not  bound  to  open  their  garden 
to  non-subscribers  at  all  unless  they  chose ;  but,  having  done  so,  we  think  their 
excluding  non-subscribers  on  the  Sundays  is  a  measure  too  aristocratic,  and 
very  impolitic,  if  the  improvement  of  the  working  classes  of  Kent  is  any  object 
with  the  Society. — Cond. 

.  Importation  of  Cacti.  —  The  cargo  of  plants  mentioned  in  my  last  letter  is 
just  come  to  hand  in  the  most  per^ct  condition.  There  are  only  two  cases  of 
Cacti,  but  of  Orchf deae  we  have  no  less  than  twenty-six  cases ;  many  of  the 
orchidaceous  plants  are  beautifully  health}'  8pecimens,and  quite  new  to  Messrs. 
Low  and  Henchman.  One  £pid6ndron  is  quite  unique ;  it  has  a  strong  woody 
rhizoma,'  or  what  you  might  call  an  ascending  woody  stem,  with  a  laree  pseudo- 
bulb  at  each  joint ;  these  bulbs  are  in  the  way  of  Epidendron  tiblcinis.  There 
are  many  fine  plants  of  this  species  ready  to  burst  open  their  buds,  and  in  a 
beautiful  state  of  preservation.  It  must  be  a  fine-flowering  sort,  as  M*Kenzie, 
our  most  indefatigable  collector,  mistook  it  for  a  fine  species  of  Cattl^ya.  Of 
this  latter  genus  we  have  abundance  of  plants,  supposed  to  be  of  the  best  kinds, 
and  some  of  them  altogether  new  to  us.  This  is  the  case  also  with  some  of 
the  Orchidaces  ;  the  rest  are  of  the  best  species  of  the  old  established  kinds. 
We  have  hardly  a  plant  in  the  whole  lot  of  the  weedy  kinds  ;  though  you  are, 
no  doubt,  aware  that  there  are  more  weeds  among  the  orchidaceous  plants 
than  in  any  other  family  whatever ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  finest 
flowering  plants  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  this  family. 

There  is  a  very  increasmg  demand  now  for  Orchldeae,  as  a  proof  of  which  I 
may  mention  that  several  gardeners  from  the  country  were  anxiously  waiting  at 
Clapton  till  the  plants  were  divided,  in  order  to  buy  up  such  as  were  new  to 
their  collections ;  but  this  circumstance  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  number 
of  country  gardeners  who  came  up  to  the  exhibition  of  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety last  Saturday.  Among  a  lar^e  assortment  of  seeds  we  have  several  of 
great  promise ;  such  as  those  of  allied  genera  to  the  rhododendrons,  hitherto 
known  in  this  country  only  by  dry  specimens.  Altogether,  we  have  reason  to 
be  much  satisfied. 

;  Of  Cacti,  we  have  good  plants  of  five  or  six  species  of  Cereus ;  Meloc&ctus 
micracantha  and  communis  comprehend  our  melon-shaped  lot ;  and  of  Mam- 
ipillaria  we  have  only  one  species,  M.  glomerata. 
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I  lend  70U  in  a  box  m  few  ineects  wfaich-destrof  «ee(ki  in  abmidanoe ;  diey 
must  be  of  tbeveeyil  kind ;  perhapi  they  may  4)e  of  interest  to  some  of  your 
friends.  Mr.  WestwooJ,  peniaos,  eotdd  say 'the  best  way  of  gnardin^  seeds 
from  their  depredations. — D,  Beaton.  Km^wy^  June  80. 1899.  [We  have 
sent  the  insects  to  Mr.  Westwood,  and  his  report  will  be  given  in  next 
Number.] 

Laburnvms  hlot$9mmg  Vwke  in  the  Yemr.. --^'It  may  not  be  an  tHyfomnon 
drcumstance,  but  I  certainly  never  remember  before  this  year  to  have  seen  the 
common  laburnum  cut  off  by  the  frost.  I  have  many  trees,  but  not  one  of  them 
came  into  .blossom.  Six  years  ago  they,  blossomed  quite  as  profiisdy  in  Au- 
gust as  they  did  in  spring.  —  IV,  S,  B,  Gr0ve  Pauonage,  Wantage^  June  20, 
1839. 

Danitk  Otardeners  in  England^^^M.,  Weilbach  has  lately  arrived  here  to  study 
bis  profession,  strongly  recommended  by  M.  Bloerch,  curator  of  die  Royal 
Botanic  Garden  at  Copenhagen,  and  by  Professor  Schonw.  There  are  twe 
other  Danish  gardeners  now  in  England,  M.  Lona  and  M.  Petersen,  all  the 
three  having. been  pupils  of  M.  Moerch.  M.  Petersei^'s  brother,  now  the 
court  gardener  at  Kosenberg,  near  Copenhagen,  passed  several  jean  m 
England,  and  on  his  return  toJ>enmark  introduced  many  im;»^veme»fs,  as 
noticed  in  our  preceding  volumes.  The  circumstance  of  three  or  four  Danish 
gardeners  hwvin^  each  studied  some  yeiffs  in  Eqgkmd,  returning  to  their  native 
country,  and  filhng  conspipious  situations,  can  bm*dty  fail  to  render  hertienltund 
improvement  generai.  .We  wish  we  could  see  the  .prac.^e  f<^owefil  by  the 
Russian  and  Swedish  governments.^^ Cone/. 

SCOTLAND. 

Dorydniket  exceka  is  now  in  full  bloom  in  one  of  the  hot-housej^aMOHmkeld 
gardens.  The  plant  is  one  of  four  which  were  sent  from  New  Holland  to  Ae 
Duchess  of  Athol  twelve  years  ago,  and  the  only  one  that  survived  the  voyage. 
The  scape  is  upwards  of  12  ft.  in  height,  from  the  top  of  which  diverge  seven 
stalks,  each  bearing  nine  large  flowers,  of  a  deep  crimson  and  pink  colour.  The 
formation  of  the  stalks,  and  outer  petals  of^  the  flower,  remind  oae^  of  the 
Crinum  am4bile,  but  much  larger.  The  gardener  had  no.  ^M>mmuateation  jas  a 
guide  to  its  culture,  but  kept  it  at  all  times,  and  in  all. seasons,  associated %with 
the  most  hardy  green-house  plants.  (Dunketd  Gartfens,  May  124.,  as  quoted  m 
the  Caledonian  Mercury y  June  L  1839.) 

DougiOi's  Monument, — The  eommittee*expect  to  come  to  a  final  de^evmina- 
tion.  on  tiiisrsubject  in.  the  course  of  July..-— CVmt/. 
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Stafford  House  f^hnvefHaU,  June  \2th,  —  This  hall,  which  is  intended  for 
the  exhibition  of  plants  in  pots  competing  for  prizes,  appears  to  us- to  be  w^ 
adapted,  both' in  design  and  construction,  for  the  object  in  vigw.  The  buHding 
stands  north  and  south,  and  the  light  being  admitted  only  from  above,  from 
windows  in  the  upper  part  of  the  side  walls,  the^plaflj;s  will''i)e  seen  to  the 
greatest  advantage;  and  supposing  the  show  table  to  be  placed  along  the 
eentre  of  the  hall,  the  plants  may  be  placed  upon  it  in  a  sufj&ciently  isolated 
position  to  be  viewed  individually,  and  on  both  sides.  :This,  we  think,  ought 
to  be  the  case  with  all  plants  exhibited  to  display  the  effects  of  exta-aoi^inary 
care  and  culture ;  except  in  cases  where  a  plant  has  been  trained  to  a  flat, 
surface,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  only  pxi  one  side,  when  the  flowers  will  be 
produced  on  that  side  only.  Plants  pf  this  kind  maybe  placed  on  a  table 
against  a  wall,  or  anywhere  else,  where  the  best  side  can  be  seen  to  the 
greatest  advantage.  Plants,  also,  which  are  exhibited  merely  for  their 
rarity,  may  be  placed  in  masses,  or  in  any  other  manner  in  which  they  will 
present  only  one  surface,  or  even  a  part  of  the  plant,  to  the  spectator ;  be- 
cause the  ot^ect^  in  this  case,  is  merely  to  show  as  much  as  ma/  determine  the 
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chttTacter  of  the  fipedes,  not  the  effect  which  has  been  produced  on  the  indi- 
vidual plant  by  extraordinary  culture. 

This  hall  is  certainly  far  better  adapted  for  exhibiting  plants  to  advantage, 
than  any  tent  or  other  structure  that  we  have  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London ;  and  we  only  wish  it  were  three  times  as  long  as  it  is,  and  placed 
adjoining  and  connected  with  the  gardens  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  in  order 
that  that  body,  and  the  StaflSsrd  House  establishment,  might  hold  their  exhi* 
bitions  in  it  alternately,  and  that  the  Horticultural  Society's  garden  might  b^ 
no  longer  disfigured  with  the  skeleton  tent,  which  is  a  most  unmeaning  object 
nine  months  in  the  year,  when  not  covered  with  canvass.  We  can  easilpr 
foresee  the  superior  degree  of  effect  and  comfort  that  will  attend  the  exhi* 
bitions  in  the  Flower  Hall  to  those  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  tents  ;  or, 
indeed,  to  exhibitions  of  flowers  in  any  tents  whatever^  Independently  of  the 
bad  light  whieh  is  unavoidable  in  them,  no  tent  can  be  contrived  to  exclude 
the  heat  to  the  same  degree  as  a  structure  of  masonry  like  the  Flower  Hail ; 
which,  by  being  syringed  with  water  inside  and  out,  the  evening  before  the 
flower  show,  might  be  rendered,  if  it  were  desirable,  almost  as  cool  as  an 
ke-house.  We  have  one  fault  to  find  with  this  building,  which  is,  that  there 
are  only  two  doors  at  the  ends,  instead  of  three.  We  presume  the  reason 
to  be,  that  three  are  not  required  for  use  ;.  but  we  submit  to  the  public  mind 
generally,  whether,  in  the  building  before  us,  three  are  not  required  for  effect. 
Soraetlung  also  might  be  said  about  the  tie  rods ;  but  great  allowance  ought 
to  be  made  fbr  the  haste  with  which  the  whole  was  got  u|>.  Perhaps  we  may 
return  to  the  subject,  and  illustrate  our  ideas  by  sketches. 

Though  we  have  found  only  one  fault  with  the  Flower  Hall  itself,  we  have 
nothing  but  faults  to  find  with  the  manner  in  Which  the  ground  round  it  is 
laid  out.  The  general  outline  of  the  plot  is  a  parallelogram  lying  in  the 
direction  of  north  and  south,  containing,  perhaps,,  an  acre,,  and  the  surface  is 
flat,  enclosed  with  a  brick  wall,  and  without  any  prospect.  The  Flower  HaU 
itself  is  a  parallelogram,  and  it  is  very  pfoperly  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
plot.  Now  the  question  is,  how  is  the  ground  between  this  building  and  the 
boundary  wall  to  be  disposed  of?  In  our  opinion,. the  Flower  Hall  ought  to 
have  been  placed  on  a  platform  of  turf,  raised  at  least  one  step  above  the 
general  surface  of  the  ground ;  and  between  this  platform  and  the  boundary 
wall,  there  should  have  been,  first  such  a  breadth  of  lawn  as  the  space  would 
afford ;  then,  all  round,  a  straight  broad  gravel  walk  parallel  to  the  Flower  Hall 
and  the  boundary ;  and,  lastly,  a  border,  chiefly  of  evergreen  shrubs,  to  disguise 
or  conceal  the  brick  wall.  This,  in  our  opinion,  is  all  that  was  necessary,  and 
all  that  can  be  made  of  such  a  limited  space,  consistently  with  unity  of  design 
and  expression.  But,  instead  of  this,  there  is  no  platform  raised  for  the 
Flower  HaU.  The  walk  between  it  and  the  boundary  wall  is  of  the  serpentine 
kind,  and  there  is  a  curvilinear  border  of  shrubs  to  disguise  the  boundary. 
This  taste  we  consider  to  be  at  variance  with  the  obvious  principle,  that 
the  lines  and  forms  immediately  surrounding  any  building  should  partake 
of  the  lines  and  forms  of  that  building :  and  it  is,  we  are  certain,  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  utility  ^  for  what  can  be  more  inconvenient  for  persons 
visiting  this  Flower  Hall,  who  will  naturally  walk  round  it  in  parties  to  talk 
of  the  exhibition,  than  to  have  their  attention  distracted  from  what  the}' 
have  seen,  by  the  necessity  of  guiding  thdr  steps  along  the  windings  of  a  walk, 
however  broad  it  may  be  ?  It  is  true  that  the  whole  work  has  been  got 
up  in  a  hurry,  and  this  is  an  excuse  for  errors  in  execution;  but  it  is 
no  excuse  whatever  for  the  errors  in  the  design,  which,  we  contend,  are 
here  displayed  to  a  degree  which,  considering  the  well  known  tnste  of 
the  architect  (Mr.  Hakewell),  and  the  liberal  expenditure  of  the  pro- 
prietor, deserves  severe  reprobation.  We  consider  it  the  more  necessary 
to  point  out  what  we  consider  to  be  erroneous  in  the  laying  out  of  this  piece 
of  ground,  since  it  shows  an  indiscriminate  imitation  and  adoption  of  a  style 
of  laying  out  grounds  which,  though  the  fashion,  and  admirably  adapted  for 
grounds  of  considerable  extent,  is^  we  think,  altogether  unsuitable  to  the  case 
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before  us.  There  is  yet  time,  however,  for  changing  the  whole ;  and  we  shall 
be  glad  either  to  see  this  done,  or  to  hear  what  arguments  can  be  advanced 
in  favour  of  the  plan  adopted.  Further,  if  we  should  be  furnished  with  a 
plan  of  the  grounds  in  their  present  state,  we  shall  be  happy  to  publish  it, 
along  with  another  plan  embodying  the  ideas  which  we  have  above  hastily 
sketched  out.  We  have  taken  a  sketch  showing  the  twistings  of  the  walk  on 
the  west  side  of  this  hall,  which,  were  we  desirous  of  caricaturing  the 
garden,  we  should  publish ;  but  we  have  no  such  intention.  Our  object  is  to 
do  good ;  and  we  tliink  that  this  hall  mi^t,  with  very  little  care  and  ex- 
pense, be  rendered  a  model  for  structures  of  the  same  kind  about  the  metro« 
polls,  and  also  in  other  places. 

WhUton  Park  ;  George  Gottlmgt  Esq, — A  person  must  be  as  fond  of  trees 
and  shrubs  as  we  are,  to  conceive  an  idea  of  the  pleasure  that  we  expe- 
rience when  looking  over  this  fine  old  place.  Some  large  trees  were  blown 
down  during  the  hurricane  of  January  7th,  but  none  of  any  value,  except 
a  deciduous  cypress,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  given  in  our  Arboretum, 
vol.  iv.  p.  2487.,  as  81  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  of  5  ft.  in  diameter  at  3  ft.  from 
the  ground.  One  or  two  large  cedars  were  abo  blown  down,  and  some 
gigantic  silver  firs  and  Scotch  pines.  The  fine  specimens  of  Carya  olivaeformis, 
and  C,  porcina,  are  uninjured  and  coming  into  bloom.  Quercus  ^'sculus,  of 
which  there  are  the  finest  specimens  in  England,  and  most  of  the  American 
oaks,  are  in  good  foliage,  though  Q.  Phellos,  of  which  there  is  an  immense 
tree,  has  not  quite  recovered  from  the  efl^ts  of  the  cold  of  the  winter  before 
last.  One  great  charm  of  this  place  is  the  undisturbed  state  in  which  the 
woods  appear  to  have  been  long  kept,  in  consequence  of  which  some  most 
singular  groups  of  trees  have  been  accidentally  formed :  for  example,  close 
by  the  house,  five  oaks  have  sprung  up  from  the  root  of  a  cedar,  probably 
from  acorns  deposited  there  by  squirrels,  with  which  this  park  abounds,  and 
their  branches  mingling  with  the  arms  of  this  tree  form  a  very  grand,  singular, 
and  picturesque  mass.  In  other  places,  the  sycamore,  the  ash,  the  elder,  &c., 
have  sprung  up  at  the  roots  of  cedars  and  formed  groups  with  them.  Many 
of  the  trees  ripen  their  seeds,  which  come  up ;  and,  though  most  of  them  are 
killed  by  some  means  or  other,  yet  some  survive  and  become  trees.  The 
lower  branches  of  the  immense  Lombardy  poplar,  which,  in  February,  1835, 
was  1 15  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  19  ft.  8  in.  in  gu*t  at  2  ft.  from  the  ground,  is 
in  most  vigorous  growth,  and  the  lower  branches  are  assuming  the  character 
of  those  of  a  round-headed  tree,  as  different  from  those  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  tree  as  the  flowering  branches  of  ivy  are  from  the  ordinary  shoots.  It  is 
singular  that  the  seedlmg  cedars  die  on  the  cedar  mount  here,  precisely  for 
the  same  reasons  that  they  die  on  Mount  Lebanon,  viz.,  that  the  decayed 
foliage  of  the  cedars  forms  such  a  thick  stratum,  that  the  roots  of  the  seedlings 
do  not  receive  sufficient  moisture,  and  the  plants  consequently  wither  off"  the 
first  year.  (See  Arb,  Brit,,  article  Cedar.)  We  must  stop  abruptly,  however, 
for  when  speaking  of  this  place  it  is  difficult  to  tell  where  to  leave  oflT,  without 
going  through  the  whole,  and  this  would  fill  a  magazine.  We  were  gratified 
on  our  present  visit  with  a  sight  of  the  plan  of  the  grounds  as  they  existed  in 
the  time  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and  the  present  proprietor  has  kindly  per- 
mitted us  to  take  a  copy  of  this  plan,  and  also  to  make  a  plan  of  the  grounds 
in  their  present  state.  With  these,  and  some  views  which  we  have  had  tt^en,  we 
intend  to  illustrate  an  edition  of  Whately's  Observations  on  Modem  Gardening, 
for  which  we  have  long  been  collecting  notes,  plans,  and  sketches,  and  in 
furtherance  of  which  we  would  earnestly  entreat  our  readers  to  lend  us  their 
assistance. 

Teddmgton  Grove, —  The  house  was  built  by  Sir  William  Chambers,  who 
may  be  supposed  to  have  had  something  to  do  with  laying  out  the  grounds, 
for  they  are  exquisitely  beautiful,  and  their  effect  has  been  greatly  heightened 
by  the  very  superior  taste  and  assiduous  care  of  the  present  possessor. 
Though  these  grounds  can  have  bad  scarcely  any  variety  of  surface  naturally* 
yet  they  have  been  slightly  hollowed  out  in  some  )la  ces  and  raised  in  others^ 
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jBo  as  now  to  indicate  some  beautiful  inequalities,  greatly  heightened  by  the 
;nanner  in  which  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  disposed  on  them. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  Teddington  Grove  is,  how  to  unite  the  beau- 
ties of  a  young  place  with  those  of  an  old  one ;  that  is,  how  to  produce  thriving 
roses,  dwarf  American  shrubs,  select  kinds  of  young  trees,  and  beds  of  green- 
house or  hardy  flowers,  among  fine  specimens  of  old  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
without  destroying  deep  shady  groves.  This  has  been  done  by  opening  glades  in 
some  parts,  and  in  others  by  taking  advantage  of  glades  already  existing ;  and 
the  great  merit  of  the  whole  is,  that,  wherever  these  flowering  shrubs  or  flowers 
have  been  introduced,  the  ground  has  been  so  thoroughly  prepared,  and  the  posi- 
tion so  judiciously  chosen  with  respect  to  light  and  air,  tnat  all  the  plants  grow 
with  the  greatest  vigour.  In  consequence  of  this  union  of  youth  and  maturity,  of 
the  endless  variety  in  the  disposition  of  the  groups  and  masses  of  trees,  and  of 
their  numerous  kinds  and  sizes,  we  do  not  know  any  other  place  of  the  same 
extent  which  contains  so  much  beauty  within  itself,  independently  of  the 
delightful  views  of  the  Thames,  Richmond  Hill,  and  the  varied  line  of  hilly 
and  wooded  country  on  the  opposite  si<le  of  the  river.     Among  the  remark- 
able single  trees  and  shrubs  are,  a  verv  large  variegated  common  oak  ;  a  very 
handsome  Magnolia  tripetala,  upwards  of  20  ft.  high,  and  now  covered  with 
flowers ;  a  M.  acuminata,  a  handsome  pyramidal  tree  50  ft.  high,  also  covered 
with  flowers ;  some  immense  Portugal  laurels ;  and  a  box  tree  forming  a  mass  36 
paces  in  circumference  and  20  ft.  high.    There  are  large  Judas  trees  now  beau- 
tifully in  flower,  snowdrop  trees,  catalpas,  scarlet  and  double  blossomed  thorns, 
a  large  red  cedar,  a  large  cedar  ctf  Lebanon,  a  very  fine  evergreen  cypress,  and 
A  great  many  other  fine  specimens,  besides  immense  masses  of  rhododendron 
now  covered  with  bloom,  azaleas,  China  roses,  &c.     The  style  in  which  the 
walks,  flower-beds,  and  edgings  are  kept  is  entirely  to  our  taste;  and,  indeed, 
the  order  and  high  keeping  of  every  thing  else  appeared  to  us  so  exquisite, 
that  we  could  not  find  a  fault.     In  short,  Tecfdington  Grove  is,  in  our  opinion, 
a  model  for  a  small  place,  not  only  in  layuig  out  and  planting,  but  in  progres- 
sive improvement  and  keeping.     We  say  progressive  improvement,  because  no 
person  can  have  the  full  enjoyment  of  a  villa  that  is  not  continually  doing 
something  to  it,  or  looking  forward  to  something  that  is  to  be  done.     In  this, 
as  in  almost  every  thing  else,  to  cease  to  labour,  is  to  cease  to  enjoy.    But,  as 
we  intend,  on  some  future  occasion,  to  ^ve  a  ground  plan  and  some  views  of 
this  place  (having  for  this  purpose  received  the  kind  permission  of  the  pos- 
sessor), our  further  remarks  on  the  present  occasion  shall  be  brief. 

The  roses  and  other  ornamental  plants  in  the  flower-beds  are  beautifully 
healthy  and  vigorous.  The  front  of  the  green-house,  which  is  an  ancient 
architectural  one,  but  still  with  a  glass  roof,  is  shaded  by  letting  down  an 
awning  in  front,  hke  that  used  for  shading  shop  fronts ;  and  under  the  glass 
roof  an  awning  is  suspended  over  the  flowers,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  done 
over  the  company  in  Italy  when  they  are  assembled  in  very  lofty  rooms  in  the 
winter  season.  These  awnings  at  Teddington  Grove  are  used,  not  to  shade 
ordinary  green-house  plants,  but  fine  speciments  in  flower  brought  from  the 
reserve  green-houses  or  pits  in  the  kitchen-garden.  In  short,  they  are  used  for 
the  same  purpose  as  the  rustic  orangery  in  the  Dutch  garden  at  Redieaf. 
(See  p.  366.  and  367.)  The  principal  specimens  in  the  house  at  this  time 
are,  a  fine  collection  of  calceolarias,  another  of  pelargoniums,  some  splendid 
schizanthuses,  of  which  some  new  varieties  and  hybrids  have  been  raised  from 
seed,  which  will  be  noticed  in  Mrs.  Loudon's  Ladies*  Flower-Garden  of  Orna- 
mental Annuals,  and  various  other  plants  of  the  season,  all  cultivated  to  a  very 
high  degree  of  perfection  by  the  gardener,  Mr.  Bare,  to  whose  skill  and  care, 
superintended  by  the  exquisite  taste  of  his  employer,  Teddington  Grove  owes 
all  its  floral  beauties. 

In  the  flower-garden  in  front  of  the  green-house,  we  observed  a  practice 
which  we  think  well  deserving  of  imitation,  viz.  that  of  setting  down  pots  of 
fine  single  specimens  of  green-house  plants  on  the  lawn,  and  then  surrounding 
and  covering  the  pots  with  stone-work,  vitrified  bricks,  flints,  or  even  grotesque 
roots.     The  contrast  between  these  little  rocky  masses  or  groups,  and  the 
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softness  and  smoothness  of  the  lawn,  and  the  finely  raked  earth  of  the  beds,  is 
very  effective ;  and  in  walking  through  among  the  beds,  where  these  rocky  prcv- 
tuberances  occur,  they  form  excellent  for^rounds  to  what  is  beyond  them. 

What  we  particularly  admire  about  Teddington  Orove  is  the  situation  of  the 
house.  It  is  a  square  mass,  completely  isolated,  without  the  appearance  of  offices 
of  any  kind,  and  with  nothing  in  it,  or  about  it,  not  eren  a  servant's  window  in  tiie 
basement  which  requires  to  be  concealed.  We  could  fancy  it  a  temple  in  a 
wood,  from  the  absence  of  every  thing  like  offices ;  and  the  certain^  that  these 
are  not  there  and  concealed  by  trees,  abstracts  the  vulgar  part  of  the  ideas 
which  generally  arise  on  the  view  of  a  dwelling-house,  whether  large  or  small, 
a  oalace  or  a  cottage.  The  principal  floor  is  6  or  8  feet  higher  than  the  level 
or  the  lawn ;  and,  m  the  centre  of  the  lawn  front,  a  portico  projects  from  the 
centre  drawingroom  window,  and  opens  to  a  double  flight  of  st^s,  which 
adds  to  the  temple-like  effect,  and  seems  to  indicate  the  enjoyment  which  may 
be  had  by  deseending  to  the  lawn.  All  this  efiect  depends  on  the  form  and 
isolated  position  of  the  house,  and  not  on  its  architecture,  which  is  altogether 
without  pretension.  The  whole  of  the  grounds  seems  so  admirably  adapted 
to  the  house,  that  the  idea  never  occurs  for  a  moment  that  it  would  have  been 
better  situated  any  where  else.  From  every  point  of  view  it  appears  backed 
by  wood,  and  yet  there  is  not  a  single  tree  on  any  side  within  50  or  60  feet  of 
it.  This  contributes  greatly  to  the  healthiness  of  the  house,  by  allowing  the 
sun  to  shine  freely  on  every  front,  and  also  the  free  action  of  the  winds,  by 
which  the  walls  are  kept  dry  without,  and  the  rooms  cheerful  within.  We 
cannot  brins  ourselves  to  approve  of  the  prevailing  custom  of  covering  part  of 
a  house,  and,  at  all  events,  the  offices,  with  trees  and  bushes  placed  close  to  the 
walls.  We  would  show  the  whole  pile  of  building,  and  have  no  tree  or  shrub 
nearer  any  part  even  of  the  offices,  than  20  or  30  feet,  except,  indeed,  in  veiy 
small  places.  The  fashion  of  covering  up  offices  in  the  manner  generally 
practised  does  not  appear  to  have  originated  in  an^  principle  of  utility,  but  is 
rather  to  be  considered  as  a  fashion  introduced  with  the  change  of  taste  in 
laying  out  grounds,  which  took  place  about  the  banning  of  the  last  century, 
and  is  continued  by  the  custom  which  has  prevailed  since  the  time  of  Oilpio, 
of  considering  the  picturesque  as  the  principal  beauty  to  be  studied  in  the 
exterior  of  country  houses,  and  in  laying  out  the  grounds  around  them.  We 
admit  that,  to  a  great  extent,  picturesque  beauty  is  that  which  ought  tjo  be  prin- 
cipally studied ;  but  we  think  that,  in  planting  trees  and  shrubs  about  a  house, 
it  is  commonly  too  much  so  for  health,  and  dignity  of  efiect.  The  nice  point 
is,  to  conceal  the  offices  of  a  dwelling-house  without  seeming  to  do  so,  and 
without  darkening  any  of  the  windows,  or  rendering  any  part  of  the  building 
damp,  inconvenient,  or  unhealthy.  It  is  chiefly  in  dry  gravelly  soils,  that  the 
domestic  offices  can  be  concealed  under  ground,  or  contained  in  the  body  of 
the  building,  as  at  Clermont  and  Teddington  Grove,  and  the  character  of  the 
house  thus  ennobled,  and  raised  to  that  of  a  temple.  We  use  the  word  temple, 
for  want  of  some  better  term.  A  house  with  offices  necessarily  suggests  the 
idea  of  its  being  inhabited  by  ordinary  mortals,  who  require  fire  and  cookery ; 
but  a  building,  evidently  a  dwelling-house,  and  yet  without  visible  offices,  situ- 
ated in  garden  scenery,  suggests  to  us  the  idea  of  the  inhabitants  being  some- 
thing more  than  mortal,  and  living,  perhaps,  like  our  first  parents,  only  to  admire 
the  beauties  of  the  garden.  But  these  are  fanciful  hints,  which  some  only 
will  be  able  to  understand  and  apply  properly.  If  we  could  once  get  rid  of 
our  prejudices  in  favour  of  existing  fashions,  and  let  our  reason  have  free 
exercise,  the  planting  out  of  offices,  and  concealing  houses  by  trees  so  near  as 
to  touch  them,  would  not  be  given  up  entirely,  because  that  would  be  nothing 
more  than  to  set  up  one  fashion  in  order  that  it  might  put  down  another; 
but  it  would  be  given  up  as  a  general  and  indiscriminate  rule. 

Norbilon  HaU;  R,  H,  Jenkmswiy  Esq,,  F.H.S,,  4*^.  — This  place  has  long 
been  celebrated  on  account  of  the  number  of  new  pelargoniums,  Cistfnes, 
cactuses,  and  other  plants,  which  have  been  raised  by  Mr.  Jenkinson,  and 
figured  in  Sweet's  G€rania€e<B,(^tihie€B,  Flowet'-Garden^  and  the  other  botaniod 
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Is,  The  ^tcmadB  ure  flat  nith  little  diBtant  pttMpect;  but  they  are 
rendered  intemeiy  interesting  by  the  manner  in  which  flowers  and  flowering 
shrubs  are  distributed  ^n  the  lawn  near  the  house,  and  idong  different  walks. 
The  most  remarkable  fieature  on  the  lawn,  both  near  the  house,  and  on  one 
side  of  a  terrace-walk«  is  the  number  of  large  single  specimens  of  herbaceous 
plants  rising  from  dug  spots  in  the  turf,  not  more  than  from  9  in.  to  18  in.  in 
diameter.  Another  stnkiag  feature  is  the  prevalence  of  beds  covered  with 
what  may  be  called  floricu^ural  rockwork.  This  kind  of  rockwork  is  not  to 
be  considered  as  an  imitation  of  natural  rockwork,  but  rather  what  a  kitchen- 
gardener  would  eall  mulching  the  ground  with  rough  stones,  flints,  or  masses 
of  partially  vitrified  bricks,  with  a  view  to  retaining  moisture,  sheltering  the 
plants  from  drying  winds,  and  keeping  each  plant  distinct ;  while  at  the  same 
time  a  greater  number  can  be  displayed  to  advantage  in  a  given  space  than 
on  a  flat  surface.  This  assertion  may  not,  at  first  sight,  appear  obvious,  but  a 
Kttle  consideration  will  satisfy  any  one  of  ks  truth.  When  plants  grow  on  a 
flat  surface,  their  steins  spread  themselves  on  every  side  horizontally  along 
that  surface ;  but  when  a  plant  is  surriMinded  bf  stones  so  as  to  form  a  sort 
of  basin  round  it,  instead  of  extending  itself  hortzontally,  it  is  iorced  to  rise 
on  the  sides  of  the  atones,  and  presents  a  surface  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator 
as  mudi  greater  than  it  could  have  done  on  the  flat  surface,  on  which  the 
stones  rest,  as  the  hypotenuse  line  of  a  right-angled  trtangie  is  longer  than 
the  base  line. 

By  covering  all  the  surface  of  a  dug  mass  or  bed  with  angular  blocks 
of  stone,  or  conglomerations  of  vitrified  clay,  except  the  mere  space  re-^ 
quired  £or  the  stems  of  the  plants  to  rise  through  the  ground,  evs^oration 
from  the  soil  is  almost  completely  prevented,  and  much  less  watering  is  conse* 
euently  required ;  while,  by  the  rough  protruding  parts  of  the  stones  or  bricks 
sndteriag  the  plants  from  high  winds,  and,  in  the  case  of  very  small  plants, 
even  shading  them«  they  grow  much  faster  in  hot,  dry,  and  windy  weather. 
Where  the  stones  are  of  a  dark  colour,  like  vitrified  bricks,  they  powerfully 
absorb  the  beat  of  the  sun  during  the  day,  and  give  it  out  at  night ;  thus  pro* 
ducing  a  much  warmer  climate  than  could  otherwise  be  obtained,  and  one 
consequently  better  adapted  for  delicate  green-house  and  hot-house  plants 
turned  out  during  summer.  Stones  of  a  black  or  brown  colonr,  besides 
absorbing  the  heat,  form  a  much  better  background  to  flowers  than  common 
garden  soil,  which  generally  becomes  white,  or  bleached  uid  dusty,  in  conse« 
qoence  of  alternate  watering  and  sunshine. 

The  distribution  of  vitrified  bricks  over  the  surface  of  a  bed  may  be  said 
to  divide  the  surface  of  the  bed  into  cells,  each  of  which  may  be  eompared  to 
a  teacup,  in  the  narrow  bottom  of  which  the  plant  is  placed,  and  its  shoots 
grow  up,  and  spread  over  its  sides  ;  thus  not  only  presenting,  as  already 
observed,  a  greater  surface  to  the  eye,  than  it  eould  have  done  on  a  flat 
surface  equal  in  extent  to  what  would  be  covered  by  the  cup,  but  presenting 
it,  at  least  on  one  side  of  the  cup*  at  a  better  angle  to  be  seen,  and  even 
raising  the  shoots  of  the  plant,  and  bringing  them  nearer  the  eye.  It  thus 
appears,  that  this  kind  of  rockwork,  or,  more  properly,  stone-work,  is  as  useful 
and  economical  with  reference  to  culture,  and  the  display  of  showy  or  rare 
plants,  as  it  is  effective  as  a  picturesque  ornament,  contrasting,  as  such  beds  do 
stroi^ly,  with  the  softness  and  smoothness  of  the  lawn  on  which  they  are 
placed. 

To  ranke  the  most  of  this  principle  in  planting  rare  alpines,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  have  a  number  of  pentagonal  or  square  (the  only  two  forms  by 
which  no  space  will  be  lost)  flat  pots  or  saucers  of  earthenware  made,  with 
spreading  rims,  say  1  ft,  in  diameter  and  without  bottoms,  or  rather  with  very 
large  holes  in  the  bottoms.  These  being  set  down  close  to  one  another  over 
a  bed  of  prepared  soil,  a  plant  might  be  placed  so  as  to  come  up  in  the  centre 
of  the  bottom  of  each,  which  would  spread  up  tbe  sides  of  the  pot,  and  thus 
produce  a  maxiimim  of  effbet  in  a  minimum  of  space. 
.  There  are  some  beds  on  the  lawn  at  Norbiton  Hall,  and  along  the  maigins 
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of  the  walks,  which  are  not  covered  with  rockwork ;  but  these  for  the  mostr 
part  are  planted  with  plants  of  one  kind,  intended  to  spread  over  the  entire 
surface,  in  order  to  display  large  masses  of  one  kind  of  colour,  such  as  tliat  of 
Petunia,  Pelargonium,  &c.  Others  are  planted  with  large  single  specimens  of 
showy  plants  or  low  shrubs,  allowing  ample  room  for  each  to  form  a  handsome 
bush,  without  touching  any  of  the  bushes  or  plants  around  it. 

We  never  in  any  other  garden  saw  such  a  profusion  of  admirably  grown 
single  plants  on  the  lawn.  The  roost  conspicuous  of  these  at  this  season  was 
the  peony,  many  varieties  of  which  were  magnificently  in  flower ;  and  we 
observed  that  such  as  had  gone  out  of  flower  had  the  flower-stalks  cut  off 
close  to  a  leaf,  so  that  the  bush  presented  a  handsome  mass  of  foliage,  of 
itself  ornamental.  Though  the  number  of  single  herbaceous  plants  on  the 
lawn  is  so  great,  yet  they  are  grouped  together  m  such  a  manner  as  at  a  dis- 
tance to  appear  in  masses,  and  to  leave  sufficient  glades  of  turf  to  produce 
effect  by  contrast.  These  single  plants  are  previously  cultivated  for  two  or 
more  years,  as  may  be  necessary,  in  a  reserve  garden,  till  they  become  strong ; 
and  before  they  are  placed  on  the  lawn,  an  ample  pit  of  proper  soil  is  pre- 
pared for  them.  After  the  plant  has  been  planted,  all  tne  surface  of  this 
mass  of  prepared  soil  is  turfed  over,  except  just  as  much  as  will  contain  the 
stems  ot  the  plant,  surrounded  with  a  ring  of  naked  soil,  two  or  three 
inches  in  width,  and  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  tui*f,  and  to  be  kept 
stirred,  and,  as  occasion  requires,  watered. 

There  is  an  excellent  collection  of  roses  here,  and  we  never  before  saw 
such  a  fine  display  of  all  the  different  kinds  of  yellow  rose.  A  part  were 
standards  budded  on  the  wild  rose  in  the  open  border,  some  were  bushes  there 
raised  from  suckers,  and  a  number  also  raised  from  layers  or 'suckers  trained 
on  a  wall  having  a  north-west  exposure.  These  roses  get  no  pruning,  fur- 
ther than  cutting  off  the  flower-stems  when  they  go  out  of  bloom.  We 
also  saw  here  a  very  fine  variety  or  hybrid  of  the  China  rose,  which  was 
trained  against  a  wall  along  with  the  yellow  roses,  and  had  passed  the  severe 
winter  before  last  without  any  injurj^.  It  is  called  TArt  incomparable,  and 
is  strongly  recommended  by  Mr.  Jenkinson,  both  for  its  fine  dark  colour  and 
great  hardiness. 

There  are  many  valuable  gardening  lessons  to  be  learned  at  this  place, 
besides  the  true  use  of  floricultural  rockwork,  and  the  art  of  managing  single 
specimens  of  herbaceous  plants  on  lawns,  and  of  grouping  them  with  flower- 
beds. One  of  these  lessons,  and  that  not  the  least  important,  is  the  advantage 
of  growing  all  herbaceous  plants  in  beds  or  borders,  and  all  shrubs  or  trees 
in  shrubberies  or  plantations,  so  far  apart  as  never  to  touch  each  other. 
We  have  often  argued  in  favour  of  this  practice,  and  even  applied  the  term 
gardenesque  to  it;  but^  here  it  has  been  done  for  many  years,  and  the 
excellent  effect  of  it  is  shown  in  the  fine  single  specimens  that  present 
themselves  in  every  part  of  the  grounds.  Though  every  part  of  the  beds 
and  borders  is  filled,  yet  in  no  part  whatever  is  there  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  crowding,  or  even  of  that  equidistant  placing  of  the  single  specimens- 
or  beds  which  becomes  monotonous  from  want  of  that  breadth  which  can 
only  be  produced  by  glades  of  turf. 

In  planting  shrubberies,  the  practice  of  keeping  the  shrubs  distinct,  and 
always  pruning  or  thinning  out,  so  as  to  keep  each  near,  but  never, 
touching  those  adjoining  it,  is  particularly  worthy  of  imitation;  as  well  as 
another,  that  of  not  mixing  rapid  and  large  growing  trees  with  slow-growing 
trees  and  shrubs.  Indeed,  as  Mr.  Jenkinson  remarked  to  us,  the  reason 
Why  shrubs  and  low  trees  are  not  more  cultivated  in  England  is,  that,  in- 
stead ot  being  planted  by  themselves,  they  are  mixed  vnth  timber  trees,  and, 
wnen  these  begin  to  choke  the  low  trees  and  shrubs,  the  latter  are  destroyed 
lo  make  room  for  the  former.  In  cases  where  the  shrubbery  plantation, 
the  timK^^^^^"  number  of  years,  is  not  thinned  out  so  as  to  leave  only 
as  to  lo«  ^*i?^®^'  ^^  **'''"*'*  ^"^  ^^^  ''•ees  are  so  far  overpowered  by  them, 
.   ^  lose  the  greater  part  of  their  beauty ;  so  that  in  either  case  their  beauty 
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is  lost  to  tEe  proprietor  and  the  country.  This  will  be  the  case  till  some 
mode  of  planting  is  adopted,  by  which  low  trees  shall  be  placed  by  them- 
selves, or  at  least  only  along  with  large  shrubs.  The  greater  part  of  the 
species  and  varieties  which  may  be  procured  in  British  nurseries  remain,  in 
the  meantime,  unknown  to  the  possessors  of  our  country  seats,  and  nur- 
serymen do  not  meet  with  that  encouragement  which  they  ought,  for  the 
trouble  of  having  collected  them  together,  and  of  propagating  them  for  sale. 
We  have  much  more  to  say  respecting  this  place,  and  the  exauisite  taste 
and  skill  of  its  proprietor,  which  we  reserve  till  we  shall  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  paying  another  visit. 

The  order  and  Keeping  of  the  lawn  and  flower-beds  and  borders  were  of 
the  highest  and  most  refined  kind,  which  produces  the  more  effect,  when 
contrasted  with  a  comparatively  wild  part  of  the  shrubbery  bordering  a  distant 
walk,  in  which  furze  and  broom,  and  native  plants,  are  springing  up  lux- 
uriantly among  single  specimens  of  low  trees,  especially  of  Cratae^gus,  Pyrus, 
Fiburnum,  and  large-growing  shrubs,  with  some  of  the  more  rare  pines  and 
firs,  such  as  Pinus  Sabiniana,  P.  Coultert,  P.  ponderosa,  ^'bies  Douglass, 
Sec,  Much  may  be  done  in  this  way  where  there  is  abundance  of  space, 
and  the  ground  is  naturally  poor,  and  .covered  with  heath  and  other  plants 
which  inhabit  poor  soils,  at  very  little  expense  beyond  that  of  first  planting. 
In  matters  of  this  kind,  Mr.  Jenkinson's  taste  is  most  judicious,  and  it  is 
much  to  be  wished  that  gentlemen  of  large  estates  could  be  imbued  with  it. 
A  hundred  acres  planted  in  this  way  would  be  a  forest  or  arboretum  of  great 
beauty  and  interest.  Let  it  only  be  considered  that  there  are  between  70 
and  80  kinds  of  Cratse^gus  alone  that  are  adapted  for  such  a  purpose. 

Wimbledon  House  ;  Mrs.  Marryatt.  —  We  never  saw  this  place  in  so  much 
beauty  as  it  now  appears,  and  particularly  the  flower-garden.  Some  over- 
grown beds  of  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  &c.,  which  overpowered  the  effect  of 
the  small  flower-beds,  destroyed  the  harmony  of  the  masses,  and  made  the 
garden  appear  smaller  than  it  really  is,  have  been  removed.  The  straight  elm 
walk,  which  leads  from  the  old  green-house  near  the  mansion  to  the  flower- 
garden,  used  to  be  buttoned  with  Chinese  flower-pots  set  on  the  turf;  but 
these  pots  have  now  had  tiles  placed  under  them  as  plinths,  and  the  effect  is 
much  more  satisfactory,  by  giving  stability  and  a  greater  appearance  of  adapt- 
ation. A  basement  to  the  plinths,  of  gravel,  connected  with  the  walk,  or  the 
plinth  brought  close  to  the  edge  of  the  walk,  is  still  wanted  to  render  the  effect 
completely  architectural.  Having  described  this  |)lace  in  great  detail  in  our 
Suburban  Gardener,  we  shall  only  repeat  here  our  expression  of  satisfaction 
at  the  high  order  and  keeping  in  which  we  found  every  thing,  greatly  to  the 
credit  of  Mr.  Redding,  the  gardener  and  general  manager,  and  of  his  excellent 
mistress. 

The  Cottage  of  H,  B,  Ker,  Esq,,  in  Park  Road,  Regenfs  Park.  —  In  this 
dwelling  the  walls  and  'ceiling  of  a  dining-room  have  been  lately  painted  in  the 
Pompeian  style  by  the  celebrated  artist  Eastlake.  The  sides*of  the  room 
are  divided  into  two  parts ;  the  one  is  painted  in  vertical  panels,  which  reach 
to  within  2  fl.  of  the  ceiling,  and  these  2  ft.  form  a  sort  of  frieze,  which  is  to 
be  considered  as  representing  an  architectural  landscape  seen  over  the  vertical 
panels  which  form  the  sides  of  the  room.  The  vertical  panels  contain  figures 
representing  the  chase  and  capture  of  the  hares  and  birds  supposed  to  be 
caught  for  dinner,  and  the  preparation  of  the  different  fruits  for  the  dessert. 
The  landscape  of  the  frieze  consists  of  columns  and  other  architectural  forms, 
representing  rather  the  foreground  of  the  landscape  than  the  landscape  itself. 
No  animals,  figures,  or  forms,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  are  introduced, 
of  which  there  is  not  a  precedent  in  the  figures  collected  from  the  ruins  of 
Pompeii.  The  result  of  the  whole  is  interesting,  as  carrying  the  mind  back  to 
the  style  of  decorating  rooms  adopted  by  the  most  civilised  people  of  the  world 
2000  years  ago. 

In  our  next,  we  shall  have  something  to  say  on  certain  gardens  in  Staflbrd- 
shire  and  Derbyshire^  having  just  returned  firom  a  professional  visit  to  the 
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latter  county,  and  taken  the  opcKntunity  6i  goin^  w  fiir  as  Sfaeffidd,  and  visit- 
ing Chatsworthy  Bretby  Hall,  Keddleston,  Elvaston  Castle,  Drayton  Manor, 
Manley  HaU,  the  Sheffield  Botanic  Garden,  that  at  Birmingham,  &c. 
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The  Summer  General  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  June  6.,  at  thdr 
garden,  Inverleith ;  and  the  exhibition  of  plants  was  the  most  splendid,  and 
the  promenade  the  most  numerous  and  brilliant,  ever  known.  The  company 
who  visited  the  garden  in  the  course  of  the  afternoon  must  have  exceeded 
S,500;  and  at  one  time  there  could  not  be  fewer  than  2000  present.  Both 
the  lawn  and  the  flower  tents  have  been  enlarged  since  last  year;  but  the  di- 
rectors will  need  still  farther  to  extend  them ;  for  the  lawn  was  over-crowded 
with  company,  and  the  fine  exotics  were  too  closely  crowded  on  the  stages  of 
the  tents. 

The  awards  of  prizes  were  as  follows : — For  fine  shrubby  exotics,  nur- 
serymen's prize,  to  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Inverleith  Nurseries;  die  plants 
being  Fabiana  imbricata,  C^^matis  tricolor,  Bor6nta  denticulata,  5tatice  arborea, 
Lantana  Sellown,  and  Oictus  Jenkinsdntt.  The  practical  gardener's  prize,  to 
Mr.  George  Stirling,  gardener  to  Lord  Melville,  Melville  Castle,  the  specimens 
consisting  of  Pimelea  rosea,  P.  hispida,  E'pacris  heteronema,  Boronta  denti- 
culkta,  j^ichrj^sum  spectdbile,  and  J?uph6rbta  speciosa.  For  fine  herbaceous 
exotics,  the  nurserymen's  prize  was  also  voted  to  Messrs.  Dickson  of  the  In- 
verleith Nurseries,  the  plants  being  Oncfdium  flexuosum,  Sarracenta  psittacina, 
Gesneria  sc^trum,  Cattleya  Forbesn,  StyHdium  fasciculatum,  and  ilnagallis 
Phillipsft.  The  practical  gardeners'  prize,  to  Mr.  David  Brewster,  gardener  to 
Colonel  Lindsay  of  Balcarres,  who  produced  Campanula  gargdnica.  Cineraria  (?) 
britannicsL,  C.  mcta,  Affap&nthus  umbellatus,  Gazania  regina,  and  a  new  spotted 
Calceolaria.  For  fuchsias,  premiums  were  awarded  to  Mr.  James  KeUy,  In- 
verleith ;  for  F.  f{ilgens  and  globdsa  major,  and  to  Mr.  David  Brewster,  Bal- 
carres, for  F.  Brewstern  and  globosa.  For  Cape  heaths,  two  premiums  were 
also  voted  :  the  first,  to  Mr.  George  Stirling,  Melville  Castle,  whose  kinds 
were  J^rica  ventricdsa  ilba,  persplcua,  and  muscaria ;  and,  next,  to  Mr.  John 
Young,  gardener  to  Sir  James  Gibson  Craig,  Riccarton,  the  species  being  £rica 
cylindrica,  tubifl6ra,  ventricosa  er^cta,  and  grandiflora. 

The  display  of  pelargoniums  or  stage  geraniums  was  extensive  and  beautiful; 
and  three  premiums  were  awarded ;  the  first  to  Mr.  James  Kelly,  Inverlatfa, 
who  exhibited  splendidissima,  gem,  Dennis's  perfection,  speculum  miindi, 
belle  Catharine,  and  cottager ;  the  next  to  Mr.  William  Kintoul,  gardener  to 
James  Balfour,  Esq.,  of  Whittingham,  who  exhibited  Foster's  Jewess,  Rendle's 
alarm,  climax,  beauty  of  Ware,  Geraldine,  and  nuUi  secundus ;  and  the  third 
to  Mr.  John  Young,  gardener  to  Thomas  Oliver,  Esq.,  Newington  Lodge, 
who  produced  Forsteru  rdsea,  Alicia,  gem,  amdbile  splendens,  Dennis's  per- 
fection, and  Diomede.  Several  admirable  specimens  of  Trop8e\)lum  tricoldrum 
in  flower,  attracted  much  attention.  One  was  trained  pyramidally,  in  a  natural 
and  elegant  manner,  and  for  this  a  first  premium  was  voted  to  Mr.  Robert 
Foulis,  gardener  to  Sir  P.  C.  Durham,  of^Fordel.  Another  was  fan-trained, 
and  for  it  a  premium  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Peter  Thomson,  gardener  to  J.  J* 
Hope  Vere,  Esq.,  of  Craigiehall.  For  a  third  a  premium  was  voted  to  Mr. 
James  Mackintosh,  gardener  to  Robert  Ferguson,  Esq.,  of  Archerfield.  The 
South  American  verbenas  were  also  very  showy,  and  handsomely  spread  out 
on  small  trellises.  Two  premiums  were  voted ;  first,  to  Mr.  Kelly,  Inverleith, 
whose  kinds  were,  ArraniaTia,  Tweedian^z,  incisa,  Me^ndres^  latifblia,  Neills,and 
texxctiotdes ;  and  next  to  Mr.  John  Young,  Newington  Lodge,  who  produced 
V,  incisa,  Tweediflna,  latifolia,  grand ifiora  superba,  Arrantana,  Tweediana 
superba,  and  ^eucno^e;.  The  cinerarias  were  likewise  very  brilliant,  and 
partook  of  novelty.  The  silver  medal  was  voted  to  Mr.  Brewster,  Balcarres, 
for  a  collection  consisting  of  C.  superba,  purpurea,  bicolor,  and  Bain's  seedling; 
and  a  premium  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Kelly  for  his  collection,  containing  bicolor, 
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Waterhousitina,  ^legans  Newm^ti,  and  ipl^ndens.  Several  very  beautiful  spe* 
cimens  of  C&ctus  appeared  on  the  stage,  chiefly  speciosissima  and  Jenkinsonii, 
and  premiums  were  voted  to  Mr.  Brewster,  Balcarres,  and  to  Mr.  John  Gow, 
Tulhailan.  But  there  was  no  competition  in  tropical  orchidaceous  plants,  the 
culture  of  those  curious  and  lovely  epiphytes,  so  abundant  in  the  collections 
of  Loddiges  at  Hackney,  and  RoUisson  at  Tooting,  not  being  yet  sufficiently 
general  among  private  cultivators  in  Scotland. 

Several  very  superb  bouquets  of  cut  flowers  adorned  the  tents ;  and  pre- 
miums were  awarded  for  them  to  Mr.  Rintoul,  Whittingham  ;  Mr.  Brewster, 
Balcarre? ;  and  Mr.  William  Smith,  MountLodge,  Portobelio. 

The  specimens  of  fruit  were  not  numerous,  but  excellent  of  their  kind.  The 
silver  medal  was  voted  to  Mr.  Robert  Watson,  gardener  to  David  Anderson. 
Esq.,  of  Moredun,  for  beautiful  peaches  and  nectarines,  and  white,  black,  ana 
grisly  Frontignan  grapes  ;  and  premiums  to  Mr.  William  Cuthbertson,  gardener 
to  the  Kftrl  of  Roseberry,  Dalmeny  Park,  for  well-ripened  figs ;  and  to  Mr. 
Charles  K^,  gardener  to  James  Dundas,  Esq.,  of  Dundas  Castle,  for  black 
Hamburg  and  white  muscadine  grapes. 

Numerous  fine  plants  were  sent  for  exhibition  only,  and  some  of  these  formed, 
indeed,  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  show  stage.  A  large  orange  tree,  profusely 
covered  with  fruit,  and  several  magnificent  Cape  heaths,  were  from  tne  Royal 
Botanie  Grarden,  which  alone,  indeed,  could  afford  such  noble  specimens.  Ex- 
tensive collections  of  rare  green-house  plants,  and  the  most  showy  geraniums, 
exceeding  fifty  in  number,  were  from  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Company's  Leith 
Walk  Nursenes.  Messrs.  Eagle  and  Henderson  also  conti'ibuted  some  fine 
plants ;  as  did  likewise  Messrs.  T.  and  W.  Handasyde  of  Fisherrow,  and  Mr. 
Niven  of  the  Hilbide  Gardens.  The  private  contributors  of  plants  were  Pro- 
fessor Dunbar,  Rose  Park,  who  sent  an  Azalea  Indica  &lba,  forming  a  large 
bush,  and  completely  clothed  with  its  pure  white  blossoms,  so  as  to  excite 
general  adoiiration ;  Thomas  Hay,  Esq.,  Prospect  Bank,  who  sent  choice  pe- 
largoniums ;  and  also  Mr.  Macnaughton,  Edraondstone  Garden ;  John  Hen- 
derson, Esq.,  Trinity  $  and  Dr.  Neill,  Canonmills,  who  contributed  general 
collections  of  green-house  and  stove  plants. 

The  whole  grounds  were  in  the  highest  state  of  keeping,  evincing  the 
excellent  management  of  the  garden  superintendant,  Mr.  James  M*Nab. — 
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LoA^SA  UUeMa.  —  At  p.  139.  vol.  xiv.  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  it  is 
stated  that  Lodsa  laterftia  is  an  annual  in  its  native  country ;  and  thb  year  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  London  have  distributed  packets  of  the  seeds  of  this 
plant,  also  describing  it  as  an  annual.  With  me  it  is  decidedly  perennial ;  as 
my  old  plant,  which  flowered  and  ripened  abundance  of  seed  last  year,  is  now 
growing  stronger  in  the  green-house  than  autumn-sown  plants  in  the  stove. 
It  will  also  be  much  earlier  in  flower,  as  is  commonly  the  case,  than  the 
younger  plants. 

At  the  show  at  the  Horticultural  Gardens  on  the  llth  of  last  July  a  spcci- 
menof  this  plant  was  exhibited,  and  received  a  prize  as  Lodsa  aurantiaca.  (See 
Qgrdenef^s  Magazine,  vol.  xiv.  p.  400.)  1  was  sorry -to  observe  this  at  the 
time,  as  I  think  the  Society  ought  to  adhere  rigidly  to  the  proper  names  of 
exhibited  plants,  in  order,  in  some  sort,  to  supply  a  standard  for  practical  men 
to  go  by.  This  multiplication  of  names,  now  so  common  and  so  reprehensiblej 
is  a  very  serious  evil  to  young  gardeners,  and  also  deters  many,  in  all  ranks  of 
society,  from  the  botanical  study  of  plants,  by  the  confusion  it  creates.  The 
genua  Ferbena  is  very  much  involved  in  this  absurd  practice ;  and  the  present 
ceason  i%  adding  another  instance,  if  not  more,  to  the  already  long  catalogue. 
—  A  Young  Subscriber.     May  16.  1839, 

CeonoMiif  coUinus,  —  Erratum.     In  p.  231.,  the  paragraph  placed  under 
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Pomad^rris prunifolia,  commencing*' This  plant  was  raised  in  the  Handsworth 
Nursery,  from  seeds  sent  home  bv  the  unfortunate  Douglas,"  &c.,  should  have 
been  placed  under  Ceanothus  colunus. 


Art.  VI.     Queries  and  Answers. 

Professor  Henshu^s  Queries  on  Htfhridinng.  —  Did  you  see  the  queries  in 
the  Gardener' t  Gazette  of  June  9.,  which  were  given  by  Professor  Henslow  to 
the  Cambridge  Horticultural  Society,  at  a  late  meeting  of  that  body  ?  They 
refer  to  the  interesting  subject  of  hybridising  plants.  Though  most  of  these 
queries  are  of  a  simple  nature,  the  difiBcuIty  of  attending  to  the  minutise  neces- 
sary to  a  final  and  satisfactory  answer  is  so  great,  that  1  fear  the  present  ge- 
neration will  not  be  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  them.  However,  I 
may  be  in  error ;  for  yoii*  willrecoUect  that  in  a  former  letter  I  gave  you  some- 
thing like  an  answer  to  the  second  query,  which  I  said  was  very  extraordinary. 
The  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  Herbert  made  the  discovery,  and  informed  me  of  it  ;i 
but,  as  it  will  soon  appear  in  his  own  forthcoming  work,  you  had  better  say 
nothing  farther  about  it  at  present.  —  D.  B,    Kingsbwy,  June,  1839. 

The  following  are  the  queries  alluded  to  by  our  correspondent :  — 

"  I.  Does  any  peculiarity  become  more  firmly  fixed  in  plants,  by  being 
transmitted  through  several  generations  ?  Suppose  B  to  be  a  peculiar  variety 
(as  a  yellow  flower)  raised  from  a  like  variety  A,  would  an  equal  number  of 
the  same  variety  as  A  and  B  be  raised  fi-om  the  same  number  of  seeds  of  A 
and  B  respectively  ? 

"  2.  Is  the  pollen  of  a  wild  plant  (or  one  in  its  uncultivated  form)  more 
effectual  than  that  of  some  other  cultivated  variety,  in  fertilising  the  same 
species  ?  Would  the  pollen  of  a  wild  cabbage  stain  the  seeds  of  the  neigh- 
bouring cauliflowers  more  readily  than  would  the  pollen  of  broccoli,  red  cab- 
bage, &c.  ?  Please  to  give  any  information  about  tne  degree  of  care  necessary 
in  raising  seeds  of  the  more  artificial  vegetables  and  flowers,  to  prevent  their 
being  accidentally  crossed  by  other  varieties.  Will  a  tingle  plant  of  one  variety 
produce  much  injury  in  a  large  bed  of  another  ?  Is  there  more  difBculty  in 
preventing  the  more  artificial  vegetables  being  crossed  than  the  commoner  ones, 
or  those  which  retain  more  of  their  original  form  ?  Of  course  there  would  be 
a  greater  tendency  in  the  former  to  degenerate;  butlhis  question  only  applies 
to  the  effects  of  accidental  crossing  from  other  varieties. 

*'  3.  If  a  variety  of  a  plant  be  crossed  with  another  variety,  and  likewise  with 
the  plant  in  its  aboriginal  state,  will  the  effect  on  the  character  of  the  first 
seeds  be  greater,  or  will  it  be  more  permanent,  in  the  successive  seedling  gene- 
rations, m  the  one  case  than  in  the  other  ? 

**  4.  When  the  seeds  of  a  highly  cultivated  plant,  as  of  a  calceolaria,  produce 
great  diversity,  do  you  attribute  part  of  this  diversity  to  crosses  from  others, 
or  to  deterioration  and  to  differences  of  external  conditions  ?  Do  the  seed- 
ling varieties  in  such  cases,  though  not  producing  plants  like  their  parents, 
somewhat  resemble  each  other  ? 

<<  5.  Do  you  know  any  cases  of  a  peculiarity  in  a  plant,  which,  although  it 
was  not  transmitted  to  tne  immediate  offspring,  yet  reappeared  in  the  second 
generation  (grandchildren),  and  where  it  is  believed  not  to  have  been  caused 
by  a  repetition  of  the  conclitions  that  first  produced  it  in  the  original  plant  ?  # 

"  6.  In  making  hybrids,  do  the  seedlings  mostly  resemble  the  father  or 

mother  ? 

*'  7.  Do  you  know  any  cases  of  different  kinds  of  peas,  when  sown  near 
each  other,  having  produced  crosses  by  accident  ? 

'*  8.  In  making  hybrids  :  in  those  cases  in  which  the  stigma  of  one  plant  has 
been  impregnated  by  the  pollen  of  a  second,  and  afterwards  the  stigma  of  the 
second  by  the  pollen  of  the  first,  what  were  the  differences  of  the  seedlings' 
with  respect  to  their  resemblance  to  their  parents  ?  " 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  L     Recollections  of  a  Tour  chiejly  between  London  and  Shef- 
fields  made  during  the  last  three  Weeks  of  Mat^  1839.    By  the 
Conductor. 

X  HOUGH  notices  of  more  than  one  of  our  tours  have  been  left  unfinished, 
yety  before  we  resume  them,  we  shall  devote  a  few  pages  to  some  recollec- 
tions of  what  we  saw  during  a  late  excursion.  Having  been  called  profes- 
sionally into  Derbyshire,  we  went  to  Birmingham  by  the  railway,  and  thence 
to  Derby  and  Sheffield.  At  the  latter  town  we  saw  the  botanic  garden  and 
the  general  cemetery,  and  in  its  neighbourhood  Chatsworth ;  and  near  Derby 
we  saw  the  different  residences  of  the  Messrs.  Strutt,  and  also  Bretby  Hall, 
Keddlestone  Hall,  Elvaston  Castle,  &c.  Near  Lichfield,  on  our  return,  we 
saw  Manly  Hall,  Aldershaw,  and  several  other  places ;  and  at  Birmingham  the 
botanic  garden,  Handsworth  nursery,  cemetery,  town  hall,  new  school,  new 
market,  &c.  Having  passed  through  the  same  tract  of  country,  and  seen 
nearly  all  the  same  places  in  1806,  and  more  than  once  between  that  period 
and  our  northern  tour  of  1831  (see  our  Vol.  VII.  p.  385. 513.  644.),  it  may  be 
useful  to  give  a  slight  general  glance  at  the  comparative  differences  which  we 
observed  in  the  general  face  of  the  country,  and  in  the  appearance  of  the  towns. 

Trees  are  the  objects  which  have  most  effect  in  improving  the  natural  features 
of  a  country,  and  therefore  we  begin  with  them.  Many  belts  of  plantation, 
particularly  in  Derbyshire,  which  were  newly  planted,  or  made  but  very  little 
appearance,  in  1806,  are  now  from  50  ft.  to  70  ft«  in  height,  and  have  com- 
pletely changed  the  face  of  the  country.  The  black  Italian  poplar  (P6pulus 
monilifera)  in  1806  was  little  known,  but  was  strongly  recommended  by  the 
Messrs.  Pontey  of  Huddersfield,  and  planted  very  generally  throughout  the 
north  of  England.  In  1826,  these  poplars  began  to  take  the  lead  of  all  the 
other  trees  in  plantations  made  during  the  first  ten  years  of  the  present 
century  (see  our  Tour  made  in  October,  1826,  given  in  Vol.  V.  p.  671.); 
while  at  present  (1839)  they  are  conspicuous  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
and  have  completely  overtopped  the  old  oaks,  and  in  many  cases  even  the 
elms.  In  a  picturesque  point  of  view,  these  poplars,  as  they  appear  at  pre- 
sent, are  injurious,  because  they  have  changed  the  customary  scale  by  which 
the  eye  estimates  the  magnitude  of  objects  in  scenery ;  and  they  have  also 
given  a  general  sameness  of  appearance  to  immense  tracts  of  country,  which 
were  formerly  more  or  less  distinguished  by  their  terrestrial  features,  in  con- 
junction with  the  slower-growing  hedgerow  trees.  In  1806,  the  only  poplars 
that  were  to  be  seen  of  any  size  were,  the  white  poplar,  and  the  common 
black  poplar,  with  occasionally  a  Lombardy  poplar,  rearing  its  cypress-like 
head  in  some  gentlemen's  pleasure-grounds  ;  but  now  these  and  all  other 
poplars  are  lost  amid  the  multiplicity  of  the  trees  of  the  black  Italian  kind. 
in  many  places  these  trees  are  from  80  fl.  to  100  fb.  in  height,  with  trunks 
18  in.  in  diameter.  Between  Chesterfield  and  Sheffield  there  are  many 
along  the  roadside  of  all  sizes ;  and  near  Shenstone,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lich- 
field, some  Lombardy  poplars  have  been  planted  apparently  accidentally, 
along  with  the  black  Italian  poplar,  in  a  hedgerow,  which  thus  afford  a 
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striking  proof  of  the  comparadydy  rapidjnowth  in  height  and  bulk  of  the 
latter  apeciei.  Between  Sbenstone  and  Walsall  there  is  a  plantation  of  one 
or  two  acres  on  the  estate  of  Sir  Robert  Lawley,  which  has  made  extrar 
ordinary  progress.  It  is  on  good,  deep,  loamy  soil,  rather  moist;  and  we 
were  informed  by  an  inteUi^t  countiyman  in  the  neighbourhood^  that 
though  only  fourteen  years  planted,  the  trees,  if  cut  down  and  sold,  would 
purchase  the  land.  The  great  objection  to  these  trees  is  the  sameness 
which  they  produce  in  the  i^ipearance  of  the  landscape ;  but  this  sameness 
IS  greatly  owing  to  all  the  trees  being  apparently  of  similar  forms,  ages,  and 
sizes ;  conditions  that  will  be  changed  as  soon  as  a  part  of  the  trees  become 
fully  grown,  and  are  partially  cut  down  as  timber.  Besides,  supposing  the 
trees  to  be  fully  grown,  and  not  to  be  cut  down,  but  to  remain  till  they  have 
the  same  appearance  of  age  as  the  oaks  and  elms,  their  heads  having  become 
comparatively  round,  instead  of  pointed,  as  they  are  at  present,  would  har- 
monise with  these  slow-ffrowins  round-headed  trees,  in  the  same  manner  as 
thev  do  at  present  with  tlie  old  thorns  and  hollies  which  are  left  standing  in 
parks.  But  even  if  they  did  not  harmonise  in  a  picturesque  point  of  view, 
still,  if  they  were  useful  as  producing  a  great  bulk  of  timber  in  a  short  time, 
and  also  a  great  deal  of  shelter  and  shade  (both  which  effects  are  useful  in 
grazing  countries),  why  should  they  be  objected  to  merely  because  they  do 
not  satisfy  the  eye  that  looks  at  them  with  reference  only  to  one  particular 
kind  of  beauty  or  effect  ?  Artists,  from  the  time  of  Gilpin,  have,  in  our  opinion, 
been  far  too  exclusive  in  their  mode  of  viewing  nature ;  and,  by  confining  their 
admiration  to  the  picturesque  or  sculpturesque,  or,  in  other  words,  to  what 
is  peculiarly  suitable  for  their  art,  tney  have  lost  sight  of  the  beauties  of 
hiffh  polish,  neatness,  cultivation,  agriculture,  architecture,  arboriculture,  and 
other  kinds  far  more  important  to  society,  and  affording  much  greater 
evidence  of  civilisation,  comfort,  and  the  general  diffusion  of  human  happi- 
ness, than  mere  picturesque  beauty.  We  allow  that  a  taste  for  picturesque 
beauty  is  an  evidence  of  refinement,  or  of  cultivated  taste ;  but  we  contend 
that  It  is  only  one  beauty  out  of  many  that  ought  to  be  sought  for  in  a 
civilised  country,  by  minds  of  general  cultivation.  The  enthusiast  in  favour 
of  the  picturesque,  however,  can  see  no  other  beauty,  and  hates  straight 
roads,  hedges,  and  walls,  and  every  appearance  of  order,  regularity,  sym- 
metry, and  neatness.  This  feeling  has  been  strengthened  and  perpetuated 
by  the  eloquent  writings  of  such  authors  as  Gilpin  and  Price,  though  un- 
intentionally ;  because  the  true  way  of  jud^ng  of  the  writings  of  these  great 
men  is,  to  consider  them  as  endeavounng  to  oppose  the  formality  and 
sameness  of  the  taste  which  prevailed  in  their  times ;  in  Gilpin's  time,  of  the 
old  avenue  and  terrace  style,  and  in  the  time  of  Price,  of  the  clump  and  belt 
style.  The  writings  of  every  author,  indeed,  to  be  truly  judged,  ought  to  be 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 

This  exclusiveness  of  taste  on  the  part  of  educated  persons  is  not 
more  justifiable  than  the  exclusiveness  of  taste  of  those  who  are  com- 
paratively ignorant  of  the  fine  arts ;  such,  for  example,  as  that  of  common 
farmers  and  country  labourers,  who  can  see  no  beauty  in  fields  that  are  not 
laid  out  in  ridges  and  well  cultivated,  in  hedges  that  are  not  straight  and 
neatly  clipped,  or  in  trees  that  have  not  clean  and  straight  stems  and  strictly 
symmetrical  heads.  Farther,  with  reference  to  the  black  Italian  poplars,  is 
not  some  general  change  in  the  face  of  the  country  preferable  to  having  it 
for  ever  the  same  in  appearance  ?  It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  the  black 
Italian  poplar  will  produce  a  greater  bulk  of  timber  in  a  given  time  on  ordi- 
nary soils,  than  any  other  tree  at  present  cultivated  in  this  country.  So  long 
as  there  is  a  demand  for  timber,  therefore,  let  us  plant  this  tree,  and  let  its 
utility  compensate  for  its  want  of  beauty ;  but  if  any  one  would  rather  be 
without  utility  for  the  sake  of  beauty,  to  this  doctrine  we  have  no  objection; 
on  the  contrary,  we  are  glad  that  there  are  such  persons,  because  our  leading 
principle  is,  that  taste  should  be  free,  and  it  is  only  by  this  being  the  case,  that 
we  can  see  displayed  that  interesting  variety  of  objects  and  scenery,  which 
is  to  be  found  in  this  country,  more  frequently,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other. 
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Fitrming, — On  the  surface  of  the  farm  lands,  throughout  the  tract  in  ques- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  those  parts  where  commons  have  been  enclosed, 
there  is,  perhaps,  no  great  change  recognisable  at  a  distance.  The  surfaces  of 
moist  meadows  are  soil,  at  this  season,  yellow  with  the  blossoms  of  the  crow- 
foot, an  indication  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  drained  ;  and  the  dry  gravelly 
surface  of  grass  lands  about  Lichfield  and  Shenstone  are,  at  this  season,  white 
with  the  downy  seeds  of  the  dandelion,  a  proof  that  they  have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently manured,  or  clawed,  or  sown  down  with  such  grasses  and  clovers  as 
will  form  a  thick  matting  on  the  surface,  and  subdue,  and  ultimately  starve 
out,  the  dandelion.  As  to  agricultural  practices  from  London  to  Derby,  the 
clumsiest  forms  of  ploughs  may  still  be  seen,  drawn  with  from  three  to  five 
horses  in  a  line,  at  a  snail's  pace ;  and  on  eravelly  soils,  preparing  for  turnips, 
more  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Shenstone,  the  heaps  of  couchgrass 
ready  to  be  burned,  are  as  thick  as  the  heaps  of  dung  ready  to  be  spread 
abrcKul  should  be.  In  short,  we  saw  such  verv  bad  farming  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lichfidd  and  Shenstone,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  farm- 
ers can  pay  any  rent  worth  mentioning,  and  live  comfortably.  In  the  whole 
course  of  our  tour  we  did  not  see  a  single  Finlayson's  harrow,  an  implement 
calculated  to  work  wonders  on  anv  soil,  but  more  especially  on  such  as  have 
never  been  ploughed  to  a  proper  depth,  or  are  filled  with  couchgrass.  On  all 
such  soils,  it  is  an  admiraJi)le  substitute  for  the  harrow,  the  plough,  and  the 
subsoil  plough. 

The  Towns,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say,  have  been  wonderfully  improved 
since  1806,  and  the  progress  of  Birmingham,  even  since  1831,  when  we  last 
saw  it,  is  astonishing.  The  public  buildings  have  been  appropriately  noticed 
by  Mr.  Humphreys,  Mr.  Godwin,  and  others,  in  the  concluding  volume  of  the 
Architectural  Magazine,  and  therefore  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  noticing 
the  great  increase  in  the  number  of  the  villas,  in  that  part  of  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Birmingham  which  surrounds  the  botanic  garden.  There  is  a  great 
improvement  in  their  exterior  architecture,  and  more  choice  plants  are  con- 
spicuous in  their  gardens.  The  botanic  garden  has  already  had  a  considerable 
effect  in  improving  the  general  taste  of  the  Birmingham  people  for  plants. 
Very  little  change  has  taken  place  in  Lichfield,  as  it  is  neither  a  place  of  com- 
merce nor  of  manufacture ;  but  the  little  town  of  Walsall  exhibits  some  very 
handsome  small  villas  and  street  houses,  erected  within  the  last  seven  vears, 
which  are  not  surpassed  by  any  suburban  villas  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don. Dudley  has  had  the  approach  from  Birmingham  widened ;  but  we  were 
sorry  to  hear,  when  in  this  town,  that  the  lim^works  are  being  extended 
under  the  old  castle  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  fall  of  that  venerable  and  pic- 
turesque group  of  ruins  is  anticipated  by  the  townspeople.  The  park  at 
Himley  is  undergoing  the  same  subterranean  operations,  and  the  noble  man- 
sion there,  it  is  said,  will,  in  all  probability,  be  pulled  down  in  consequence. 
Derby  has  improved  rapidly.  There  are  now  building,  an  athenaeum,  post- 
office,  banking-house,  and  hotel,  which  will  form  a  splendid  continuous  eleva- 
tion. There  is  also  a  handsome  Catholic  church  erecting  from  a  desi^  from 
Mr.Pugin,  side  by  side  with  an  ancient  Protestant  church  ;  which  is  as  it  ought 
to  be  in  a  liberal  and  enlightened  country,  where  thought  is  free  as  well  as 
taste.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Sheffield  many  villas  have  been  erected  since 
we  last  saw  that  town  in  1826 ;  and  the  botanic  garden  and  general  cemetery 
are  very  great  public  ornaments.  In  this  town  and  Derby,  tne  exhibitions  of 
the  mechanics*  institutions  display  a  great  many  interesting  objects,  highly 
creditable  to  all  concerned.  But  what,  perhaps,  was  more  gratifying  than 
anything  else  that  we  saw  during  the  whole  of  our  tour,  was  the  marked 
improvement  that  we  observed  in  the  construction  of  the  roadside  cottages, 
wherever  any  had  been  recently  built ;  and  the  greater  display  of  fine  flowers 
in  the  front  gardens,  both  of  new  and  old  cottages.  There  is  hardly  one  of 
these  gardens  that  does  not  contain  some  of  the  fine  plants  sent  home  by 
Douglas  and  Drummond,  or  plants  of  Mexico  and  South  America. 

Railroads, -^We  say  nothbg  of  the  railroads  going  forward  everywhere,  or 
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the  magnificent  bridges  bv  which  they  cross,  or  are  crossed  by,  the  turnpike 
roads,  because  that  would  lead  us  out  of  our  province.  We  cannot,  however, 
help  expressing  our  admiration  at  the  science  exhibited  in  these  works,  and 
especially  in  the  bridges  of  the  London  and  Birmingham  railway,  even  as  seen 
during  a  rapid  transit  beneath  them.  The  stupendous  cuttings  in  some  places, 
the  high  embankments  in  others,  the  lofty  bridges  crossing  the  road  every  now 
and  then,  the  tunnels  in  which  all  is  darkness,  and  the  b^utiful  and  extensive 
views  from  the  embankments  and  viaducts,  render  this  road,  which  hypotheti- 
cally  might  be  considered  dull  and  monotonous,  actually  full  of  variety.  We 
recommend  the  reader  to  consult  an  admirable  article  on  the  subjects  treated 
of  in  this  part  of  our  tour  in  the  Architectural  Magazine^  vol.  v.,  entitled 
'*  Fragments  connected  with  Architecture  and  the  Arts,  from  a  Provincial 
Tour.    By  H.  N.  Humphreys,  Esq." 

Observing  different  modes  of  treating  the  ground  on  the  margins  of  deep 
cuttings  and  high  embankments,  and  plantations  of  mixed  trees  introduced  in 
some  places,  and  willows  in  others,  we  amused  ourselves,  while  on  the  rail- 
way, in  considering  how  the  good  earth  buried  in  the  immense  embankments 
could  be  turned  to  account ;  and  we  can  think  of  no  way  likely  to  be  more 
effective  than  planting  the  sides  with  gaks,  to  be  cut  down  periodically  as 
coppice ;  or  planting  them  with  black  Italian  poplars,  or  Huntingdon  willows, 
to  be  cut  down  when  they  grow  so  large  as  to  prevent  sufficient  evaporation 
from  the  road.    Where  the  direction  of  the  railway  is  south  and  north,  trees 
might  be  allowed  to  grow  on  each  side  to  any  height ;  but  where  it  is  east  and 
west,  the  trees  on  the  south  side  might  require  to  be  thinned  occasionally,  for 
the  sake  of  admitting  light  and  air.     There  is  not,  however,  the  same  objec- 
tion to  shading  a  railway  with  trees  that  there  is  to  shading  a  common  road; 
because,  whether  the  surface  of  the  railroad  is  dry  or  moist  can  make  no  dif- 
ference to  the  speed  of  the  carriages  or  the  comfort  of  the  passengers ;  nor 
could  the  sinking  of  the  embankments  be  increased  by- the  shade,  because  no 
more  rain  will  fall  on  it  than  if  it  were  open.    With  regard  to  the  sloping  faces 
which  form  the  sides  of  the  deep  cuttings,  we  know  not  what  the  ultimate 
intention  of  the  railway  proprietors  is ;  but,  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
form  an  opinion  respecting  these  steep  banks,  it  is,  that,  after  enclosing  2  or  3 
feet  on  each  side  of  the  railway,  the  remainder  of  the  surface  should  be  re- 
duced to  such  a  slope  as  would  render  it  fit  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  let 
to  the  occupiers  of  the  adjoining  lands,  or  sold  to  the  proprietors.    We  can- 
not conceive  how  retaining  these  slopes  in  the  possession  of  the  railway  com- 
pany can  afford  them  any  annual  profit  worth  mentioning,  either  under  the 
spade  or  plough,  grass  or  coppice ;  but,  if  subjected  to  a  rotation,  or  even 
kept  under  perpetual  pasture,  a  farmer  would  be  able  to  afford  the  same  ave- 
rage rent  for  them  which  he  paid  for  the  rest  of  his  farm.  To  reduce  the  slopes 
so  as  to  render  their  under  surface  fit  for  agricultural  purposes,  would  not  be 
so  expensive  a  work  as  may  at  first  sight  appear.     Supposing  the  surface  to 
form  an  angle  of  45°,  which  is  as  steep  a  slope  as  can  be  ventured  on,  where 
the  surface  is  intended  to  be  covered  with  earthy  material,  not  solid  rock ;  then 
by  raising  a  perpendicular  wall  or  facing  of  masonry,  within  3  ft.  of  the  road,  on 
each  side,  the  ground  may  be  filled  up  behind  it,  and  a  hedge  planted  3  or  4 
feet  further  back,  the  base  of  which  should  be  1  or  2  feet  higher  than  the  top 
of  the  wall,  and  then  the  bank  may  be  lowered,  taking  care  to  preserve  the 
surface  soil  of  the  portion  which  is  to  be  thrown  into  the  adjacent  field,  and 
distribute  it  equally. 

In  the  section  J^.  94.,  a  is  the  railway;  &,  the  parapet  wall;  c,  the  hedge; 
d  e,  the  slope  at  an  angle  of  45°;  and  d  fy  the  slope  at  a  cultivatable  angle. 

Surfaces,  partly  of  rock  and  partly  of  soil,  that  would  stand  at  an  angle 
greater  than  45°,  might  be  planted  with  oak  and  birch ;  and  strata  of  solid 
rock  might  have  the  sides  nearly  perpendicular.  By  proceeding  in  this  way, 
all  the  spare  ground  that  was  not  absolutely  wanted  for  the  tratck  of  the  rail* 
way  would  be  turned  to  good  account,  instead  of  being  unproductive,  or  c(^ 
vered  with  weeds,  as  it  is  at  present. 
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Gratuities  to  Servants  at  Show  Houses,  —  Among  other  changes  which  have 
taken  place  since  1806,  we  may  notice  the  difference  in  the  gratuities  given  to 
servants  for  showing  great  houses.  At  that  time,  few  persons,  after  being 
shown  through  such  houses  as  Chatsworth,  Bretby  Hall,  Wentworth  House, 
&c.,  thought  of  giving  less  than  gold ;  but  now  5^ .,  and  even  2s,  6d.,  are  re- 
ceived with  thanks.  We  wish  a  similar  reform  could  be  made  in  the  gratuities 
given  to  coachmen,  guards,  the  drivers  of  post-chaises,  and  waiters.  With 
respect  to  show  houses,  we  sometimes  think  it  would  be  an  improvement,  for 
every  proprietor  who  had  a  show  house  to  have  a  fixed  sum  per  head  for 
showing  it  on  certain  days,  say  to  travellers ;  and  to  show  it  on  certain  other 
da^s,  which  may  be  supposed  to  be  those  in  which  the  poorer  persons  of  the 
neighbourhood  will  come,  for  nothing.  However,  it  is  much  better  that  the 
houses  of  men  of  wealth  and  taste  should  be  shown,  even  for  a  considerable 
sum,  than  not  shown  at  all ;  because  such  exhibitions  cannot  fail  to  have 
some  influence  in  improving  the  taste  of  the  spectators,  and  showing  the 
wealthy  tradesman  or  manufacturer  what  he  may  aspire  to. 

Public  Gardens,  and  Mechanics*  Exhibitions,  —  Among  the  best  modes  that 
we  know  of  for  improving  the  taste  of  the  inhabitants  of  country  towns  and 
their  neighbourhood  are,  the  establishment  of  public  gardens,  such  as  those  of 
Binningham  and  Sheffield ;  and  the  opening  of  exhibitions,  such  as  those  of 
the  mechanics'  institutes  in  these  towns,  to  which  gentlemen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  kind  enough  to  send  pictures,  sculpture,  and  other  articles  of 
beauty,  curiosity,  or  of  scientific  interest.  These  exhibitions,  to  which  all 
are  admitted  on  the  payment  of  Qd, ;  or  every  day,  as  long  as  they  are  open, 
for  2s,  6d. ;  cannot  fail  to  have  an  excellent  effect.  We  learn,  on  good  autho- 
rity, that,  at  the  end  of  a  fortnight  after  the  Derby  exhibition  was  opened, 
more  than  20,000  persons  had  been  to  see  it. 

Milord  and  Belper,  a  few  miles  from  Derby,  are  two  of  the  scenes  of  the 
extensive  manufacturing  operations  of  the  Messrs.  Strutt ;  and  here  we  saw 
some  contrivances,  which  we  think,  if  more  known,  would  be  extensively 
used.  Among  these,  the  most  important  is,  the  system  of  warming  and  ven- 
tilating invented  by  the  late  Mr.  William  Strutt,  and  first  used  in  these 
works,  and  described  in  Sylvester's  Philosophy  of  Domestic  Economy^  4to, 
Lond.  1821,  and  now  in  general  use  throughout  Britain  for  large  buildings  ; 
but  there  are  various  others,  some  of  which  we  shall  attempt  to  describe. 

Cottage  Window  Staybar,  One  of  the  most  universally  useful  of  these  is  a 
window  fastening,  or  staybar,  as  it  is  technically  called,  for  cottage  windows, 
or  the  windows  of  manufactories,  or,  indeed,  buildings  of  any  kind  where  the 
windows  are  fixed,  and  do  not  slide  in  grooves,  or  are  not  suspended  by  lines 
and  weights.  This  contrivance  has  the  great  merit  of  being  perfectly  simple,  very 
economical  in  its  first  cost,  and  not  liable  to  go  out  of  order.  The  same 
principle  is  applicable  to  the  opening  and  shutting  of  doors  and  gates  of 
almost  every  kmd,  as  well  as  to  windows.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  value  of  this 
contrivance,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  that,  in  the  latticed  windows  of  cottages, 
there  is  very  frequently  either  one  entire  frame,  or  a  portion  in  the  centre  of 
one,  which  opens,  and  is  kept  open,  by  an  iron  stayhar,  with  an  eye  at  one 
end  which  moves  on  a  staple  attached  to  the  fixed  part  of  the  sash,  and  a 
hook  at  the  other  which  drops  into  an  eye  in  the  part  of  the  sash  wliich  is 
to  be  opened.     Now,  the  objection  to  this  hooked  fastener  is,  that  as  there  is 
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only  ofM  ^e  for  the  book  to  drop 
into,  tbe  wintlow  can  only  be  opened  to 
the  wne  width,  whether  tbe  reotOuioD 
required  be  btde  or  much;  and,  when 
the  itsjbar  ii  Dot  in  lue,  it  \anff  down, 
knd  is  blown  about,  and  rery  fivqueDtly 
breaks  tbe  gUw.  The  new  itaybar,  on 
the  other  iund,  open*  tbe  window  or 
door  to  which  it  may  be  applied  to  ta- 
riou*  widths  at  pleasure,  fi^iuii  an  inch 
to  the  whole  width  of  the  window  or 
door,  and  the  lUvbar  can  never  hang 
down,  or  run  the  Blightest  risk  of  break- 
ing glass.  Tbe  general  appearance  of 
the  new  itaybar,  ■upposing  tbe  window 
to  be  open  to  its  full  extent,  is  shown 
in  Jig.  95.,  in  which  a  is  the  staybar, 
which  turns  on  the  pivot  b  at  one  end, 
and  slides  along  a  horizontal  groove 
under  the  guide  bar  e  at  the  other. 

Fig.  96.  is  a  view  of  tlie  staybar  apart  from  tbe  window,  showiiw  the  eye 
d,  the  handle  e,  end  the  stud  /,  wluch  drops  into  holes  in  the  borizonUl 
pnore,  so  as  to  keq>  the  window  open  at  any  demred  angle. 
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a  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  staybar  in  its  place  in  Ifae 
groove  A ;  i  i  are  two  plates  with  boles,  by  which  the  groove  and  guide-bar 
aro  riveted  to  tbe  window;  k,  vertical  profile  of  the  groove,  the  guide-bv 
being  removed,  so  as  to  show  the  holes  into  which  the 
■tud  of  the  staybar  drops.  The  groove  is  of  cast  iron, 
tbe  guiding  rod  is  of  wrought  iron  let  into  it  and  rivt 
and  both  are  bolted  to  the  bar  of  the  window  by  meai 
the  plates  I )',  which  are  of  cast  iron. 

Fig.  98.  is  a  section  across  the  groove,  the  guiding 
(/)  and  the  bar  of  thewindow  (m),  to  which  the  groove  is  bolted  j  n  is  die 
handle  (k  the  guide-bar. 

The  window  is  cast  in 
two  pieces;  the  larger  (/!g. 
99.)bdng2ft.  lOin.high, 
by  8  fl,  1  in.  broad,  and  the 
smaller  (fy.  100.1  being 
1  ft.  4  in.  high,  by  1  ft. 
broad,excluBiveofthelead 
along  the  bottom  and  sides, 
wbicD  forms  the  rebate, 
and  covers  the  joint.  In 
casting  the  smaller  win- 
dow. It  is  essentially  ne- 
cessary that  it  be  somewhat 
less  in  dimensions  then  the 

shut,  in  order  that  it  may 
always  move  fredy.  The 
air  is  kept  out  from  the 
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room  irithin,  not  hy  the  tight  fitting  of  the  rides  of  the  small  window  to 
the  sides  of  the  frame,  but  b;  the  contact  of  the  edgea  of  the  stdea  of  the 
smalt  window  with  the  beads  forming  the  rebates  stttulied  to  the  inside  of  the 
frame ;  and  also  bj  means  of  the  contact  of  the  beads,  or  rd>ates,  of  the  sinalL 
window  with  the  edge  of  the  sides  of  the  large  one,  or  frame  into  which  it 
shuts.  In  consequence  of  the  aides  never  touching,  the  window  mores  with 
the  greatest  ease,  whether  expanded  by  heat  in  summer,  or  contracted  by  cold 
in  winter,  and  weather-painted  and  smooth,  or  unpainted  and  rustj. 

i%,  101.  is  a  horizontal  '"' 

section  across  the  small  win-    , 
dow,  and  the  two  side  bars,  , 
showing  the  outside  beads  at 
g  g,  and  the  ioride  beads  at 
A  A. 

Fig.  lOS.  is  a  vertical  section  through  the  small  window  and 
the  top  and  bottom  bars  of  the  fixed  frame,  showine  a  weather 
fillet,  or  weather  table,  which  projects  half  an  inch  from  the 
general  bee  of  the  window  at  A,  and  the  staybar  in  the  situation 
m  which  it  rests  when  the  window  ts  shut,  and  aleo  the  groove 
and  guiding  rod  at  i. 

The  total  waght  of  this  window  before  being  glazed  is  about 
en  lb.,  and  the  prime  cost  in  Derby  is  12i.  4^^.  thus :  —  102 

S  castings,  601b.  at  lirf.  -  -  -  7  6 

Ironwork,  I J  lb.  at  li.  Id.         -  -  -  1  4^ 

Fitting  up,  6  hours  at  a4i,  per  week  -         -  2  0 

Scuifing  castings,  4  hours  at  I2t.  per  week  -  1  0 

Priming  window  -  -  -  -  0  3 

Paint 0  3 

Prime  Cost  12  4} 

We  consider  this  by  far  the  cheapest  and  best  cottage  win- 
dow that  has  been  hitherto  invented ;  it  has  been  used  in  a 
great  variety  of  buildings  for  10  yean,  and  when  it  is  known,  it 
can  hardly  fiiil  to  come  into  general  use  in  cottage  dwellings 
and  manuractories.  In  London  it  ms^  be  obtained  of  Messrs. 
Cottam  and  Uallen,  Winsley  Street,  Oxford  Street,  for  I3j.  Sd, 
for  a  single  window,  or  where  there  are  more  than  half  a  dozen, 
for  12(.  6<^.  each;  at  Messrs.  Cubitt'a,  Oram's  Inn  Road  ;  and  at 
Mr.  Roe's  in  the  Strand,  manulacturer  of  zinc  and  of  tinned  iron. 

Door  Slai/bar. — To  understand  how  this  staybar  may  be  ^plied  to  opening 
doors  fully,  or  as  in  the  case  of  hot-house  doors,  to  any  degree  of  width,  and 
to  ret^n  them  fast  at  whatever  angle  b 

it  may  be  desirable  to  set  them  open, 
or  to  keep  them  fast  when  shut,  it  is  ' 
only  necessary  to  suppose  the  groove 
fixed  to  the  wall  horizontally  bdiind 
the  door. 

F^l.  103.  represents  a  horizontal 
section  through  a  door  (a),  the  wall 
of  the  hanging  style  to  which  it  is 
hinged  (b),  and  tbe  wall  against 
which  it  shuts  (c).  The  door  Is 
supposed  to  be  shut,  and  it  is  held 
in  Its  place  by  the  staybar  d,  which 
moves  on  a  stud  .at  e,  and  along  a 
groove  from  /  to  g.  All  the  rest 
requires  no  explanation  to  any  one 
who  has  understood  the  description 
of  the  window,  o  d  4 
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Fig.  104.  ahom'k  ttajbar  for  a  door  or  a  pate,  in  wbich  the  wall  is  on  llie 
Mme  plane  with  the  door.  In  this  adaptalioii  of  the  atajbar,  tfae  grooie  in 
wbich  It  slides  is  made  cnrrilinear,  nterdy  toEidlit&te  theopei^ioncifEilidiiig, 
because  it  would  slide  if  the  groove  were  strai^it.    The  curre  a  b,  therdbre. 


may  have  any  radius  that  may  be  convenient,  provided  that  it  cotnmenMS  at 
b  and  ternunates  at  a.  The  points c  cc  represent  projections  from  the groo^' 
baring  holes  for  screwing  on  a  wooden  g«ude-bar,  to  prevent  the  stajbaf  ft*"* 
ri^nK  out  of  the  groove. 

J%.  105.  is  a  Bection  of  the  groove  of  half  the  proper  size,  in  which  d  is  we 
nudcBbar  of  wood  screwed  on  to  the  groove  at  e;/\a  the  opening  in  ^ 
Eottom  of  the  groove  into  wbich  the  slaybar  drops.    I^ese  openings  i""? 
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either  be  raade  at  each  end  of  the  groove  only,  for  the  puipose  of  opening  the 
door  to  the  liill  width,  or  they  may  be  made  also  at  the  intermediate  points 
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¥ig,  106.  sbowB  a  TerUcal  profile  o^fig.  107.,  t  bdng  the  guide-bar^  and  It  the 
door. 

^.  107.9  of  half  the  proper  size,  shows  the  manner  in  which  the  giude4)ar 
g  is  attached  to  the  door  A,  the  fitting  not  bdns  tight. 

It  is  to  be  obseiTed  that  both  the  straight  and  curved  grooves  require  a  sort 
of  cover  or  guide-bar  all  the  length  of  the  sroove,  placed  so  as  to  allow  the 
hook  of  the  stay  or  propping  bar  to  be  lifted  out  or  the  hole,  but  not  out  of 
the  groove.  In  the  straignt  groove  (^fig*  103.  e  f\  a  piece  of  wood  1)  by  2|  in. 
does  very  wdi  for  the  cover  ;  but  in  Uie  curved  groove  a  wrought  or  cast  iron 
cover  has  been  used,  and  the  little  tubes  or  projections  marked  c  c  mfig>  104. 
are  cast  on  the  groove  to  fasten  the  wooden  covers  to  securely. 

Gates  and  doors  for  back  sheds,  and  for  various  departments  connected 
iinth  the  kitchen-garden  and  offices  of  an  establishment,  may  be  most  advan- 
tageously formed  with  staybars,  instead  of  locks,  bolts,  or  hooked  or  other 
&stenings.  In  rural  architecture,  the  use  of  these  staylrars  is  calculated  to  be 
still  more  extensively  usefiil  than  in  gardening. 

Lodge  Gate  Foitening.  —  In  this  contrivance  the  lodge  gates,  when  in  one 
piece,  or  single,  as  the  technical  term  is,  are  commonly  hung  at  the  side  fiirthest 
from  the  locbe,  with  a  view,  it  may  be  supposed,  of  bringing  the  latch  as  near 
the  person  who  comes  out  from  the  lodge  to  open  the  gate  as  possible.  But  it 
must  be  recollected,  that  after  the  latdi  is  lifted,  the  operator  (who  is  fre^ently 
an  old  person)  must  walk  across  the  road,  perhaps  in  the  ni^t  when  it  is  darii, 
or  durmg  nun  or  snow,  and  he  or  she  (for  tius  operation  is  generaUy  per- 
formed by  the  female  occupant  of  the  looee)  must  wait  on  the  opposite  side 
"  gate  in  hand,"  till  the  carriage  has  passed  throu^.  Sometimes,  also,  when 
the  hones  are  impatient  in  the  daytime,  or  when  it  is  dark  at  night,  the  gate 
opener,  while  crossing  the  road  before  the  horses*  heads,  is  liable  to  be  knocked 
down  by  them,  or  by  the  pole  of  the  carriage.  These  and  other  inconve- 
niences attending  this  mode  of  opening  sates  are  avoided  by  hanging  the  gate 
on  the  side  next  the  lodge,  and  by  having  along  horizontal  rod,  reaching  from  the 
latch  to  about  the  middle  of  the  ^te.  The  gate  opener  advances  only  half 
across  the  road,  pulls  the  rod  to  raise  the  latch,  and  walks  a  few  steps  back- 
wards, opening  the  gate  to  its  full  widdi,  and  is  at  the  same  time  protected  by  it 
The  application  of  the  rod,  by  which  the  gate  is  to  be  opened,  depends  on  the 
kind  of  fastening  used.  One  of  the  simplest  is,  where  the  latcn  is  retained 
in  its  place  by  a  spring ;  and,  the  rod  being  used  to  pull  it  back  so  as  to  open 
the  gate,  when  tne  gate  is  again  shut  the  latch  returns  to  its  place  of  itself. 
The  rod  may  either  be  conducted  along  the  top,  or  the  side  of  the  upper 
bar  of  the  gate,  or  under,  or  along  one  side  of  a  bar  from  three  to  four  reet 
from  the  ground. 

Fig.  108.  shows  the  mode  adopted  at  Bridge  Hill  and  Allestree,  in  which  a 
is  the  latch  supported  on  a  ftilcrum  at  b,  operated  on  by  the  S  lever  c,  by  means 
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of  the  rod  d,  and  the  handle  e.  This  handle  serves  both  for  pulling  the  rod 
backwards  toward  the  hinges,  so  as  to  raise  the  latch,  and  for  pulling  the  gate 
towards  the  operator,  so  as  to  open  it  by  his  walking  a  few  steps  badcwards. 

Cast-Iron  Heads  or  Hanging  Styles  to  Gates,and  Wrou^ht-Iron  Rods  as  diagonal 
Braces,  are  common  in  field  andf  other  gates  in  this  neighbourhood.  The  cast- 
iron  hanging  styles  have  mortise  holes  for  the  ends  of  the  wooden  bars,  and 
these  are  made  fast  in  a  very  simple  but  efiective  mode^  which  consists  in  having 
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the  mortise  wider  at  one  end  than 

the  other,  as  indicated  in  Jig.  109.; 

in  which  a  is  a  section  of  tne  mor* 

tise,  b  the  end  of  the  har  which  is 

fitted  into  it,  and  c  a  wedge,  which, 

by  keeping  the  tenon  of  the  bar  in 

its  place,  dlectuallj  prevents  it  from 

being  dra¥m  out.     The  hinges  of 

such  a  gate  are  much  less  costly 

than  the  common  ones,  and  the 

gate  bars  are  preserved  their  full 

strength    at   the    tenons.      Two 

wrought-iron  rods  pass  from  the 

bottom  of  the  falling  style  though  the  top  of  the  han^ng  style,  where  they 

are  made  fast  by  nuts  on  their  screwed  ends,  by  which  nuts  they  can  be 

drawn  up  as  tight  as  may  be  desired.  ^  The  wrought-iron  rods  at  the  lower 

end  are  passed  through  a  thin  wrought-iron  plate,  which  forms  a  sort  of  shoe 

to  the  falling  style. 

Drusting  Girders  and  Raften  by  tigkih  screwing  up  Iron  Rods  is  a  mode 
frequently  practised  in  the  floors  and  roofs  of  the  works  at  Milford  and  BeU 
per,  and  even  in  the  rafters  of  hot Jiousea.  ^  Something  of  this  kind  has  been 
efiected  by  Mr.  Mallet  of  Dublin,  for  securing  certain  decayed  flooring  and 
partitions,  as  described  in  the  Architectural  Magazine,  vol.  ii.  p.  170.  The 
two  modes  are  exactly  the  same  in  principle,  and  will  be  easily  understood  by 
J!g,  110.,  taken  from  Mr.  Mallet's  article.     Messrs.  Strutt,  to  increase  the 
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power  of  the  rods,  lengthen  the  studs  on  which  they  act,  and  in  all  cases  the 
iron  rods  pass  through  cast-iron  plates,  shoes,  or  sockets,  into  which  the  ends 
of  the  ^rder,  rafter,  or  joist,  are  inserted.  This  mode  of  raising  or  support- 
ing sinung  floors  or  roofs  may  frequently  be  of  use  to  gardeners^  when  their 
hot-houses  or  sheds  are  in  a  state  of  decay. 

An  Iron  Nosing  for  the  Steps  of  Stairs,  or  to  serve  as  a  kerb  for  foot 
pavement  in  streets,  is  the  next  article  that  occurs  to  us.  The  object  is  to 
change  steps  of  wood  or  brick  into  steps  of  greater  durability  than  if  they 
were  of  stone  or  iron,  and  at  a  small  expense.  For  this  purpose  a  nosing,  or 
rebated  piece  of  iron,  is  made  fast  to  the  step  of  wood  by  iron  studs,  or  by 
being  let  into  the  walls  at  the  ends  of  the  steps,  and  this  retains  in  itieir  place 
flat  dies  of  terro-metallic  earth,  which  are  much  longer  before  they  wear  out 
than  any  description  of  stone ;  which  produce  a  step  much  lighter  than  if 
the  whole  were  of  stone  or  iron ;  and  which  can  be  renewed  at  pleasure. 
Such  steps  are  well  adapted  for  granaries  and  other  agricultural  buildings,  and, 
in  some  cases,  for  the  stairs  of  offices  to  mansions  and  cottages.  The  most 
economical  application  of  this  contrivance  is,  of  course,  in  cases  where  the 
steps  are  made  of  wood. 

Brick  Walls,  7^  in.  thick,  and  fair  or  smooth  on  both  sides,  are  frequently 
used  at  Belper,  not  only  for  partitions,  but  even  for  the  outside  walls  of  cot- 
tages and  other  buildings,  and  for  ^den  walls.  A  common  9-inch  wall,  as 
every  reader  of  any  experience  in  building  knows,  can  only  be  built  fair  on  one 
side ;  but  7^inch  walls,  having  no  bricks  which  pass  right  through  the  wall, 
the  attention  of  the  bricklaver  is  only  required  to  one  side  at  a  time.  These 
7j^inch  walls  are  formed  of  bricks  of  the  common  size,  and  of  bricks  of  the 
same  length  and  thickness,  but  of  only  half  the  width  of  the  common  bricks, 
by  which  means  they  can  be  "  worked  fiiir  "  on  both  sides.    These  are  laid 
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side  by  side,  as  in  fig.  1 1 1.;  in 
which  a  represents  the  first 
course,  and  h  the  second 
course.  The  bond,  or  tying 
together  of  both  sides  of  the 
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wall,  is  not  obtained  by  laying  bricks  across  (technically,  headen),  but  by  the 
full-breadth  bricks  coyenng  half  the  breadth  of  the  broad  bricks,  when  laid 
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over  the  narrow  ones,  as  shown  in  the  dissected  horizontal  sec- 
tion fig.  111.  at  6,  and  in  the  vertical  section^.  112.  Besides 
the  advantaffe  of  being  built  fair  on  both  sides,  there  being  no 
headers^  or  through  and  through  bricks  in  these  walls,  when  they 
are  used  as  outside  walls  the  rain  is  never  conducted  through 
the  wall,  and  the  inside  of  the  wall  is  consequently  drier  than 
the  inside  of  a  wall  9  in.  in  thickness.  These  walls  are  adapted 
for  a  variety  of  purposes  in  house-building  and  gardening,  in 
the  latter  art  more  especially.  The  only  drawl»ck  that  we 
know  against  them  is,  that  the  narrow  or  half-breadth  bricks 
must  be  made  on  purpose. 

Amotft  Stove  we  saw  here  undergoing  what  appears  a  con- 
siderable improvement ;  viz.  fixing  to  its  sides  vertical  cast-iron 
plates,  6  in.  deep,  and  about  4  in.  apart,  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  surface,  and  consequently  conducting  away  the  heat 
more  rapidly.  An  idea  may  be  formed  of  this  improvement,  by  the  vertical 
profile  of  a  portion  of  the  top  of  a  stove,  fig.  1 13.  The  improvement  is  ap- 
plicable to  iron  stoves  of  every  description  ;  and, 
of  course,  also  to  iron  pipes  heated  to  a  high 
temperature,  with  steam  or  hot  water,  in  hot- 
houses, or  even  to  the  bottom  and  sides  of  boilers. 

Cast'Iron  Heads  to  Rammers  are  also  used  in 
this  neighbourhood, instead  of  wooden  ones;  and 
they  are  adopted  bv  the  engineers  on  the  rail- 
ways and  new-  roads  now  going  forward  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Derby,  though  we  observe 
wooden  ones  still  employed  on  Uie  Birmingham 
line.  The  cast-iron  heads  are  made  rather 
smaller  than  the  wooden  ones  in  common  use, 
and  of  different  degrees  of  weight,  from  8  lb.  the 
smallest  size,  to  17  lb.  the  largest. 

Fig.  1 14.  shows  the  form  of  the  head  of  a  rammer  of  the  smallest  size,  into 
which  the  handle  is  fastened  by  first  splitting  the  end  of  the  handle  or  shaft 
and  entering  a  small  wedge  in  it,  and  ainerwards  inserting  it  in  the  socket  of 
the  cast-iron  head,  and  driving  it  home  till  it  assumes  the  appearance  shown 
in  the  figure.  In  this  section,  the  lower  part  of  the  socket  is  made  somewhat 
larger  in  diameter  than  the  upper  part,  which  makes  room  for  the  expansion 
of  the  shaft:  at  its  lower  extremity,  occasioned  by  driving  it  home. 

Fig,  115.  is  a  section  of  the  head  and  lower  part  of  the  shaft  of  a  rammer 
of  the  largest  size ;  in  which  the  socket  for  the  shaft  passes  right  through  the 
head,  and  is  made  fast  there  by  driving  in  a  wedge  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
fastening  the  helve  of  an  axe  or  a  pick  to  the  head. 

The  aidvantage  of  these  cast-iron  rammers  is  considerable.  In  operating 
with  a  wooden  rammer,  the  workman,  if  lazy,  lifts  it  up  only  a  few  inches ;  and 
his  letting  it  fall  at  that  height  has  no  effect  on  the  ground  whatever ;  but,  if 
the  head  is  pf  cast  iron,  if  he  lifts  it  up  at  all,  its  coming  down,  if  only  a  few 
inches,  will  not  fail  to  make  an  impression.  It  is  wonderful,  indeed,  that  this 
improvement  was  not  thought  of  before.  Mr.  Paxton  has  adopted  these  cast- 
iron  rammers  at  Chatsworth,  and  he  finds  them  excellent. 

Cast'Iron  Gutters  to  Hoofs,  as  a  substitute  for  leaden  ones,  are  found  eco- 
nomical and  effective.  Fig.  1 16.  is  a  section  of  a  gutter  between  two  rooft, 
in  which  a  a  is  the  gutter,  with  a  flange  (b  b)  for  joining  the  different  pieces 
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together;  c  c  are  the  slates )  d  d,  the  rafters;  and  e  the  gutter  beam.     The 
fall  found  requisite  tc  carr;  off  the  water  is  found  to  be  from  a  half  to  three 


quartern  of  an  inch  in  the  yard,  and  this  necessarily  occasions  the  plane  of  the 
roof  to  rise  towards  the  centre  of  the  building,  as  shown  in  the  section 
Jig.  1 17,  in  which  the  rise  is  indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  ////.  All  the 
care  that  this  requires  in  sladng  or  tiling  is,  to  bring  the  upper  edge  of  the 
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lower  course  of  dies  to  a  level,  as  indicated  in  the  longitudinal  section  through 
the  gutter  fig,  118.;  in  which  g  is  the  gutter,  h  the  lower  course  of  dies, 
t  the  gutter  beam,  and  h  hoUow  posts  for  supporting  the  gutter  beam,  and 
serving  as  pipes  for  conducting  away  the  water  from  the  gutter.    Cast-iroa 

gutters  of  this  sort  will  be  found  peculiarly  adapted  for  ridge  and  furrow  hot- 
ouse  roofs ;  and  we  shall  hereafter  show  that,  for  dl  luge  hot-houses,  this 
kuid  of  roof  is  better  adapted  than  any  other. 


Roadt  very  much  curved  in  their  Direction  should  be  highest  on  the  longest 
Side.  ^-  In  tne  making  of  private  roads,  wherever  the  curves  or  turns  are 
rather  sudden,  the  surface  of  the  road  on  the  longest  side  of  the  curve  should 
always  be  made  somewhat  higher  than  on  the  shortest  side,  in  order  to  coun- 
teract the  centrifugal  force  acquired  by  a  carriage  going  at  a  rapid  rate.  The 
neglect  c^  this,  in  the  case  of  sharp  turns  on  the  public  roads,  is  one  cause  of 
the  overturning  of  carriages  ;  and  it  suggests  the  idea  of  the  advantage  that 
would  result,  lx>th  to  road-makers  and  coachmen,  from  a  knowledge  of  scien- 
tific principles.  Were  the  latter  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  centre  of  ^vky, 
it  may  reasonably  be  supposed  that  they  would  be  more  carefiil  in  loading  the 
rooft  of  their  carriages,  either  with  men  or  packages,  so  as  to  kec»  the  centre 
of  gravity  low ;  and  more  cautious  in  driving  on  rough  roads,  and  on  such  as 
have  quick  turns,  so  as  to  lessen  the  acquirement  of  centrifu^  or  centripetal 
force. 

An  economical  Hot  Closet  may  be  formed  at  very  little  expense,  by  taking  a 
common  hastener  for  placing  before  a  kitchen  fire  when  meat  is  roasting,  and 
closing  up  the  fit>nt,  or  side  next  the  fire,  with  black  sheet  iron  ;  forming  a 
door  at  the  back,  for  putting  in  and  taking  out  the  articles  to  be  kept  hot. 
Black  iron  absorbs  the  heat  powerfully,  and  the  heated  air  within  not  bong 
allowed  to  escape  becomes  very  hot.  When  it  is  desired  to  use  this  hot  closet 
as  a  hastener  in  roasting  meat,  it  is  only  necessary  to  hang  in  finont,  before  the 
black  iron,  a  covering  of  tinned  sheet  iron,  which  may  be  in  two  or  more 
plates,  according  to  the  size  of  the  hastener,  for  convenience  of  lifting  on  and 
ofi^.  Fig,  119.  is  a  back  view  of  such  a  movable  hot  closet,  with  the  door  open, 
shovring  the  shelves,  &c.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  obsore,  that  white  sheet 
iron  will,  in  many  cases,  be  preferable  to  black  iron ;  because,  while  it  reflects 
the  heat  and  hastens  the  meat,  it  will  conduct  and  radiate  quite  enough  into 
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the  hot  closet;  and  what  is  collected 
there  will  not  be  'so  easily  radiated 
through  the  tin  as  through  the  black 
sheet  iron. 

An  Egg'clodls  which  shall  ring  a  bell, 
or  set  off  an  alarm,  at  any  number  of 
minutes  that  may  be  required,  is  formed 
by  a  dial  like  that  of  a  watch,  but  larger, 
surmounted  by  an  alarm-bell,  and  with 
five  divisions,  representing  five  minutes 
on  the  dial.  This  beine  fixed  up  over  the 
kitchen  fireplace,  all  that  is  necessary  is 
to  move  the  index  to  the  number  of 
minutes  the  egg  is  to  be  boiled.  While 
the  boiling  is  going  on,  the  cook  or 
attendant  mav  be  employed  in  doing 
other  work  till  the  alarm  goes  off.  The 
act  of  moving  the  index  or  pointer  back- 
wards winds  up  this  clock.  The  prin- 
ciple might  be  applied  to  a  larger  dial, 
so  as  to  mark  the  tune  requisite  for  cooking  articles  generally ;  and  we  have  ac- 
cordingly engaged  a  brass-founder  to  undertake  such  an  apparatus.  We  feel 
confident  that  it  will  be  found  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  kitchen  furniture, 
both  of  the  poor  and  rich,  by  allowing  the  ordinary  work  of  the  kitchen  to  go 
on  without  the  interruption  occasioned  by  watching,  &c.  Even  the  boiling  of 
an  egg  occasions  some  loss  of  time,  in  watching  the  clock  or  sand-glass. 

Schools,  —  At  Helper  and  Milford  there  are  schools  in  which  the  whole  po- 
pulation employed  in  the  manufiu:tories  are  educated  at  a  moderate  rate,  and 
both  chapels  and  churches  at  which  they  may  attend.  As  we  have  said  before, 
however,  this  is  a  subject  which  we  cannot  enter  on  at  present,  and  must 
content  ourselves  with  expressing  our  admiration  at  the  order  displayed  at 
these  factories ;  it  is  highly  gratifying,  because  it  shows  what  may  be  done, 
and  what,  no  doubt,  will  be  done,  when  public  opinion  (much  more  effective 
than  legislation  in  cases  of  this  kind)  is  powerfully  directed  to  the  detection 
of  inhumanity  in  manufiicturing  establishments. 

The  Residence  of  Joseph  StruU,  Esq,^  in  Derby, ^^In  a  gardening  point  of  view, 
the  hot-house  is  worthy  of  note  for  its  movable  front  sashes,  which  admit  of  ex- 
posing the  vines  to  the  open  air  in  the  winter  season,  and  at  the  same  time  keep- 
ing them  dry,  as  first  described  in  the  Horticultural  IVans,,  and  subsequently  m 
the  JEnci/ck!p€Bdia  ^Gardening  (see  edit.  1835,  p.  783.),  and  in  VoLVlI.  p.  41 1. 
of  this  Magazine.  We  first  saw  this  vinery  m  November,  1826 ;  and  then, 
as  now,  both  vines  and  pines  were  doing  well.  The  vine  borders  are  not 
cropped,  and  in  winter  they  are  thatched  in  such  a  manner  as  to  carrv  off 
the  rain  and  melted  snow  to  a  drain  of  between  20  ft.  and  30  ft.  distant  from 
the  front  glass.  In  the  stove  there  are  some  well-g^own  Orchidkceae  and 
other  hot-house  plants.  Against  the  wall  of  the  dwelung-house,  there  is  an 
^ristolochia  s^pho,  one  of  the  shoots  of  which  we  measured,  and  found  up- 
wards of  50  ft.  in  length.  In  the  house  there  is  a  large  collection  of  pictures 
distributed  through  all  the  different  rooms  and  staircases,  but  more  particu- 
larly in  a  handsome  gallery,  remarkably  well  lighted  from  the  roof  through 
double  sashes  set  at  an  oblique  angle,  the  inner  sashes  being  of  ground 
glass,  to  soften  the  rays  of  the  sun.  It  is  heated  by  hot  air,  and  suso  by 
small  tubes  filled  with  hot  water;  which,  however,  are  only  used  during 
the  most  severe  cold.  The  outer  sashes  in  the  roof  protect  the  inner  ones 
from  dust,  and  also  prevent  the  escape  of  heat  during  winter,  and  its  entrance 
during  summer.  There  are  two  ventilators  in  the  upper  part  of  the  roof 
of  the  skylights,  which  are  opaque.  This  gallery,  like  every  other  part  of 
the  house,  is  lighted  by  gas ;  and,  taking^  into  account  the  lighting  by  day 
and  by  night,  the  warming  and  the  ventilation,  it  b  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete picture  galleries  that  we  know  of.    In  consequence  of  the  double  roof. 
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and  double  glass,  very  little  artificial  heat  is  required  during  the  n<ost  severe 
weather,  and  it  is  always  cold  in  the  hottest  days  of  summer.  The  greater 
part  of  the  pictures  in  the  gallery  are  by  foreign  artists ;  but  one  room  in 
the  house  is  exclusively  devoted  to  native  talent,  and  contains  fine  specimens 
by  Hogarth,  Reynolds,  Morland,  Wilkie,  Landseer,  Mardn,  Calcott,  &c. 

In  the  Hot'houte  at  St,  Helenas,  Derby^  the  vines  were  formerly  planted 
in  the  inside  of  the  house,  and  rather  too  deep;  but  Mr.  Mackay,  the  present 
gardener,  planted  them  on  the  outside,  in  1829,  and  they  have  since  done 
well,  and  produced  extraordinary  crops.  The  glass  roof,  which  is  of  the 
ridge  and  furrow  kind,  is  entirely  fixed,  but  it  contains  ventilators  for  admit- 
ting dr,  and  the  whole  is  now  managed  with  the  greatest  ease.  The  heat  is 
pr<x[uoed  from  a  cockle  stove,  and  a  continual  flow  of  warm  air  is  poured  into 
the  house,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  in  warming  the  Messrs.  Strutt's 
manufactories.  This  warm  air,  in  the  most  severe  weather,  is,  by  a  very  sim- 
ple contrivance,  more  easily  conceived  than  described,  returned  to  the  cockle, 
and  heated  and  reissued  to  the  house,  so  that,  at  that  season,  very  little  heat 
is  lost.  Several  new  pits  have  been  built,  which  are  heated  partly  by  linings 
of  dune,  and  partly  by  pipes  of  hot  water.  The  walls  for  peach  trees  are  of 
brick,  furnished  with  horizontal  wires,  strained  tight  by  means  of  screws  and 
nuts,  to  which  the  branches  are  tied,  without  the  use  of  nails,  and  without 
injuring  the  walls.  Other  trees  are  trained  to  wires  fixed  in  the  form  of  semi- 
circles ;  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  of  the  tree  forming  the  centre,  and  the 
semicircular  wires  being  nlaced  about  18  in.  apart.  The  appearance  reminds 
us  of  Seymour's  mode  oi  training,  but  it  has  no  other  connexion  with  that 
mode  than  the  general  appearance  of  the  semicircles  intersected  by  the  radi- 
ating branches.  There  is  much  in  these  gardens  to  observe  and  to  com- 
mend. 

The^  Hot-houtes  belonging  to  Jedediah  Strtdt,  Esq.,  at  JSelper,  are  contrived 
with  great  ingenuity.     The  glass  roofs  are  in  the  ridge  and  furrow  manner  of 
Mr.  Paxton,  and  the  pines,  grapes,  and  bananas  are  in  the  greatest  vigour  of 
growth,  and  showing  abundant  crops.     The  vines  in  pots  were  here,  as  at  St. 
Helen's,  and  at  Air.  Joseph  Strutt's,  uncommonly  vigorous  and  prolific 
Indeed,  throughout  Derbyshire,  as  far  as  we  have  observed,  the  growth  of 
grapes  in  pots  seems  to  be  a  main  object  with  every  gardener,  and  the  success 
is  most  remarkable.    The  vine  border  has  the  bottom  paved,  and  supported 
on  stone  piers,  by  which  a  vacuity  below  it  is  formed,  into  which  heated  air 
is  admitted  in  the  winter  season,  and  the  surface  of  the  border,  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  winter  and  spring,  b  thatched,  so  as  to  conduct  the  rain  and 
melting  snow  to  a  gutter  in  front,  which  communicates  with  an  undeigrouad 
drain.    In  short,  the  ^dener  has  as  complete  a  command  of  the  soil  contain- 
ing the  roots  of  the  vines  as  if  they  were  planted  in  pots ;  and  this,  indeed,  is 
essential  to  successful  early  forcing.     All  the  walks  and  paths,  in  and  about 
the  hot-houses,  are  formed  of  flag-stones  raised  on  props  ;  and  the  whole  of 
the  garden  is,  by  this  and  other  means,  kept  constantly  in  the  most  complete 
order  and  neatness.     There  is  so  much  to  admire  and  commend  in  this  places 
that  we  can  only  advise  all  proprietors  and  gardeners,  who  have  an  oppor- 
tunity, to  visit  and  study  it. 

At  Bridge  Hiilf  Belper,  many  of  the  steep  walks  in  the  pleasure-grounds  are 
entirely  of  flag-stone,  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the 
situation,  and  contributes  much  to  the  pleasure  of  walking,  both  in  dry  and 
wet  weather,  as  well  as  being  much  more  economical  than  gravel.  All  the 
walks  in  the  kitchen-garden  are  also  of  flag-stone ;  which,  though  more  costly 
than  gravel  at  first,  yet  is  much  cheaper  in  the  end,  because  it  saves  the  expense 
of  edgings,  weeding,  rolling,  renewing,  &c.,  does  not  harbour  insects,  and  at 
all  times  affords  the  most  comfortable  description  of  walk.  The  fordng 
houses  are  most  extensive,  some  of  them  heated  by  hot  air,  and  others  by 
flues.  The  back  sheds,  into  most  of  which  we  entered,  are  kept  perfectly 
clean,  and  all  the  materials  and  tools  arranged  in  the  most  orderly  manner, 
in  one  house,  heated  by  hot  air,  the  orange  trees  were  covered  with  fi'uit  and 
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blossoms,  with  the  foliage  of  a  deep  shining  green ;  in  another,  an  abundant 
crop  of  grapes  was  ripe. 

The  flues,  or  chimneys,  from  all  the  close  fireplaces  in  the  house  at  Bridge 
Hill,  are  carried  into  one  tunnel,  which  is  conducted  up  the  steep  side  of  the 
hill,  and  terminates  in  one  chimney,  at  such  a  distance  from  the  house,  that  the 
smoke  is  no  nuisance.  All  the  laundry  operations  are  carried  on  as  described  in 
Sylvester's  Phihtophy  of  Domeitic  Economy ^  already  mentioned.  The  coals 
for  the  bed-room  fireplaces  are  carried  up  outside  of  the  house,  to  depo- 
sitories on  a  level  with  the  principal  bed-room  floor,  thus  saving  much  dirt 
ahd  inconvenience.  There  is  a  **  turn  about,"  or  barrel  door,  by  which  all  arti- 
cles usually  carried  into  the  kitchen,  or  given  out  from  it  to  the  farm  servants, 
are  rek^ived  or  transmitted,  without  the  one  party  entering  the  house,  or 
the  other  going  out  of  it ;  such  as  milk  from  the  cow-house,  meat  from  the 
butcher,  vegetables  from  the  garden,  &c.  The  jib-doors  in  the  passages  to 
the  kitchen  may  be  opened  by  applying  the  foot  to  a  lever,  like  the  pedal  of  a 
pianofortii^  so  that  a  servant,  with  a  tray,  or  any  article  which  requires  to  be 
carried  by  both  hands,  need  not  set  the  tray  down,  but,  by  applying  bis  foot, 
may  pass  right  od« 

^  Mr,  JessopU  Garden,  tn  D^^y,  contains  a  curious  variety  of  broad-leaved 
elm  planted  by  Pontey,  and  named  by  him  the  QaUows  Elm ;  because  he 
found  the  original  tree  standing  near  a  gallows  in  the  neighbourhood  of  York. 
Though  we  have  frequently  heard  of  this  tree,  we  had  never  before  seen  a 
fine  specimen  of  it.  When  the  leaves  expand  in  May  they  are  of  a  fine 
yellow  colour,  like  those  of  the  Corstorphine  plane ;  and,  indeed,  the  tree  may 
be  said  to  bear  the  same  relation  to  C71mus  montana,  that  the  Corstorphine 
plane  (il^cer  Pseudo-Platanus  lutescens)  bears  to  the  common  sycamore  {A'cer 
Pseudo-P14tanus).     See  Arh.  Brit,  art.  AVer. 

The  Garden  of  Mr.  Bonam^in  the  outskirts  of  Derby,  is  not  more  than 
twenty  yards  square,  but  it  is  rendered  quite  a  work  to  wonder  at  by  the  pos- 
sessor, who  is  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age,  who  took  to  gardening  late  in 
life,  and  is  eng^ed  as  a  workman  in  a  brewery  in  Derby  all  day.  The  ground 
is  thrown  into  hills  and  pits,  varied  by  rock  work,  roots,  seats,  and  other 
objects,  intermixed  with  many  curious  and  beautiful  plants,  shrubs,  trees,  &c. 
Mr.  Bonam  has  efiected  every  thing  by  his  own  personal  labour  in  the  even- 
ings, and  without  the  aid  of  money.  He  enjoys  excellent  health  and  spirits, 
and  is  enthusiastically  attached  to  his  garden. 

The  Derby  Nurseries  are  not  at  present  remarkable.  One  is  occupied  by 
Mr.  Palmer,  and  the  other,  and  larger,  by  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Sadler.  The 
soil  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  growth  of  trees ;  and  some  parts  of  it  are, 
like  the  soil  at  Glazenwood,  suitable  for  growing  peat-earth  plants  with- 
out the  use  of  peat.  Great  improvement  is  anticipated  in  this  concern,  from 
some  recent  changes  in  the  proprietorship  and  management. 

Brethy  Hally  the  Seat  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield^  is  situated  in  a  beautifully 
undulated  country,  and  the  mansion,  which  is  in  the  castellated  style,  by  Wyatt, 
has  fine  views  on  two  sides.  The  building  is  not  finished ;  and  the  gardens 
round  it  are  not  laid  out,  as  they  doubtless  ultimately  will  be,  in  a  style  at  all 
suitable  to  the  house  and  the  place.  All  that  can  be  said  in  favour  of  Bretby 
Hall  is,  that  the  situation  has  very  great  natural  advantages,  and  that  there 
is  abundance  of  scattered  trees  and  plantations.  Near  the  house  is  a  large 
cedar  of  Lebanon,  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  first  which  was  planted  in  Eng- 
land. The  circumference  of  the  trunk  at  4  ft.  fix>m  the  ground  is  15  ft.,  and 
its  estimated  height  70  ft.  It  has  lost  several  branches  within  the  last  few 
years,  but  it  is  still  a  noble  tree,  and  being  situated  on  a  small  artificial  knoll^ 
has  a  commanding  efiect.  Among  the  pictures  in  the  house  are  three  por- 
traits of  this  tree,  taken  at  different  times,  and  showing  the  tree  in  different 
states.  The  architectural  details  of  the  exterior  elevation  of  the  house  shows 
how  little  Gothic  architecture  was  understood  30  years  ago,  even  by  a  master 
in  this  style,  to  what  it  is  at  present. 

Repton,  —  Cldse  to  the  church  and  school  of  this  village  are  some  remark- 
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ably  fine  broad4eaTed  dins.  They  are  of  great  age,  with  trunks  from  12  ft. 
to  15  ft.  in  circumference,  from  70  ft.  to  80  ft.  in  height,  and  still  growing 
TigorouBly.  In  the  house  are  some  excellent  imitations  of  wainscot  in  plaster ; 
and  in  the  exterior,  some  Gothic  work  supposed  to  be  old,  but  which  we  h»re 
no  doubt  is  comparatively  modem. 

SwarkMUmeLowea  Mr,SmUh,'^T)na  gentleman,  noted  as  a  breeder  of  horaei 
and  cattle,  is  also  a  preat  florist,  and  is  reputed  to  have  the  best  collection 
of  tulips  in  Derbyslure.  He  possesses  a  great  many  fine  sorts,  and  excels  in 
several  other  kinds  of  florist's  flowers  and  curious  plants.  He  cultivates  s 
particular  kind  of  cabbage,  called  the  early  Cornish,  which  has  large  white 
ribs,  somewhat  like  those  of  the  Portugal  cabbage,  and  which  he  considen 
far  superior  in  flavour  to  any  other  variety.  He  has  obligingly  promised  ni 
to  raise  a  quantity  of  seed,  and  send  it  to  Mr.  Charlwood  for  distribution. 
Mr.  Smith  kindly  gave  us  some  of  the  cabbages,  which  we  had  cooked,  sod 
found  of  excellent  succulency  and  flavour.  Among  the  shrubs  in  Mr,  Smith's 
collection,  we  found  the  new  mahonias,  Berberit  anpetnfolia  dulds^  several 
ribeses,  and  other  choice  species. 

KediUetton  Hall;  the  Earl  of  Scarsdale,  — •  This  noble  place  is  well  known 
for  its  superb  mansion  of  classical  architecture,  its  hall  of  lofty  columns  of 
native  marble,  and  its  gigantic  timber  trees.  There  is  very  little  about 
Keddleston  that  we  could  wish  to  add  to,  or  alter.  We  exanuned  the  lofty 
silver  firs  in  the  pleasure-ground,  varying  from  100  ft.  to  130  ft.,  or  perhaps 
150  ft.,  in  hdght ;  and  the  large  oaks,  and  broad-leaved  elms  in  the  park.  The 
plantation  on  the  hill  behind  the  house,  however,  from  not  being  thinned  in 
time,  admits  the  light  through  the  naked  stems,  and  thus  has  a  meagr^  in- 
stead of  a  massive  effbct.  An  attempt  is  making  to  plant  out  the  stable  offices, 
which,  if  it  succeed,  will,  in  our  opmion,  injure  the  general  appearance  of  the 
house ;  the  dignity  and  efiect  of  which  they  at  present  heighten  by  forming 
a  secondary  mass.  We  found  in  the  pleasure-erounds  specimens  of  laurus- 
tinus  from  6  ft.  to  8  ft.  in  height,  and  as  much  in  diameter,  and  lai^  arbutuses, 
and  common  and  Portugal  laurels,  which  had  been  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  iiH 
jured  by  the  winter  of  1837-8. 

Formark  ;  Sir  Francis  Burdett^  BarL^  M.  P,  —  This  is  a  very  fine  old  places 
in  a  state  of  utter  neglect,  which  a  little  expense  would  render  a  roost  delight- 
ful residence.  The  nouse  is  well  arrangea,  and  contains  a  spacious  suite  of 
apartments,  entered  from  an  outside  stair  which  rises  to  the  height  of  10  or 
12  ft.  above  the  ground ;  thus  givine  a  most  commanding  efiect  to  the  views 
from  the  windows,  and  admitting  of  lul  the  offices  being  &OYe  ground.  This 
is  an  old  arrangement,  but  it  is  a  very  good  one  in  most  situations ;  and 
decidedly  the  best  on  moist  soils.  In  the  kitchen-garden  is  a  new  range  of 
plant  houses,  the  framework  of  which  is  of  iron,  and  the  heating  effected  by 
not  water.  In  the  park,  in  front  of  the  house,  is  an  oak  tree  upwards  of 
60  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  18  in.  in  diameter,  and  the  branches  covering  a  space 
of  50  ft.  in  diameter,  which  sprang  from  an  acorn  planted  by  the  present 
proprietor  when  an  infant.  We  have  seldom  seen  a  place  better  adapted  for 
floncultural  display  on  the  lawn  front,  but  nothing  of  the  kind  is  attempted. 
There  are  a  number  of  mutilated  aged  oaks  and  ehns  near  the  house,  mixed 
vidth  numerous  old  yews  and  laige  hollies;  the  oaks,  we  were  told,  weie 
mutilated  by  a  steward  from  economical  motives. 

Osnuuton  HaU^  the  Residence  ofS,  Fox,,  Fsq.,  is  a  large  Italian  house,  and 
the  park  contains  some  fine  old  ash  trees,  sycamores,  broad-leaved  elms^ 
English  elms,  and  one  or  two  Cornish  elms  of  which  we  have  been  promised 
portraits.  Mr.  Fox  is  curious  in  all  that  relates  to  horticulture,  and,  as  a 
magistrate,  has  been  active  in  promoting  many  public  improvements  in 
Derbyshire. 

Chatsworth  ;  His  Grace  the  Duhe  of  Devonshire,  — -  Since  we  last  saw  this 
place  in  1831  (see  Vol.  VII.  p.  395.),  it  has  undergone  many  improve 
ments,  and  of  these  the  most  remarkable  is  the  erection  of  a  lai^  tn^ical 
conservatory.    In  general  design  it  may  be  compwred  to  a  cathedral  with  a 
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central  aile  and  side  ailes.  The  entrances  wUl  be  at  the  ends,  through 
porches,  which  will  be  treated  as  green-houses ;  and,  when  the  whole  is  com* 
pleted,  it  will  cover  above  an  acre  and  a  quarter  of  ground.  There  will  be 
a  carriage  drive  through  it ;  which  will  form  part  of  a  general  drive  through 
the  pleasure-grounds.  The  conservatory  is  situated  in  an  open  part  of  a  lofty 
wood,  in  nearly  the  centre  of  the  pleasure-grounds,  and  it  is  unquestionablv 
the  lai^est  structure  of  the  kind  in  existence  or  on  record.  The  framework 
of  the  main  building,  which  is  of  wood,  is  all  put  up,  and  is  just  beginning  to 
be  glazed.  It  will  hQ  heated  by  six  fires,  all  of  which,  and  the  means  of  access 
to  them,  the  places  for  fuel,  &c.,  will  be  under  ground,  and  the  chimneys 
carried  in  a  tunnel  up  the  side  of  a  hill  to  the  distance  of  nearly  a  furlong, 
so  that  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  artificial  heating,  or  smoke,  or  sheds, 
&c.,  will  appear,  eiUier  within  the  house  or  exterior  to  it.  We  shall  not 
enter  into  details,  because,  when  the  building  is  finished,  these  will  doubtless 
be  made  public  by  Mr.  Paxton ;  by  whom  the  whole  has  been  designed,  and 
under  whose  direction  it  has  been  executed.  We  cannot  avoid  noticing  the 
veiy  judicious  manner  in  which  Mr.  Paxton  has  proceeded  with  this  building, 
which  will  be  completed  in  the  most  scientific,  elegant,  and  substantial  manner ; 
and  with  a  degree  of  economy,  considering  the  immense  magnitude  of  the 
structure,  that  will  in  the  end  surprise  every  one  and  redound  greatly  to  his 
credit,  and  to  the  honour  of  the  noble  duke,  his  benevolent  and  enlightened 
employer. 

The  arboretum  at  Chatsworth,  which  is  the  only  one  that  we  have  seen 
or  heard  of  where  sul&cient  room  is  given  to  every  species  to  attain  its  usual 
size,  we  have  given  a  plan  and  description  of  in  a  former  volume.  (XI.  p.  485.) 
The  trees  and  shrubs  have  now  been  planted  four  years,  and  they  may  be 
considered  as  firmly  established,  and  doing  well.  Each  tree  and  larger- 
growing  shrub  is  planted  on  a  little  hill,  the  surface  of  which  is  kept  dug,  or 
at  all  events  free  from  weeds,  which  is  perhaps  better;  and  the  smaller-grow- 
ing shrubs,  such  as  heaths,  aacaleas,  vacciniums,  &c.,  are  planted  in  masses  in 
prepared  soil  kept  free  from  weeds.  An  ample  space  is  allowed  to  each 
plant ;  the  efiect  of  which,  now  that  they  are  fairly  beginning  to  grow,  is 
already  conspicuous,  and  will  be  strikingly  so  in  five  or  six  years.  The  names 
are  in  white  letters  on  a  dark  ground  painted  on  heart  of  oak,  as  described  by 
Mr.  Nesfield,  Vol.  XIII.  p.  58. ;  but  the  letters  are  beginning  to  fade,  and  will 
be  replaced  by  others  of  a  different  kind,  and  more  in  the  manner  of  our  brick 
tally,  fig.  12.  p.  33.  in  Vol.  VIII.  Near  the  palace,  as  it  may  very  properly  be 
termed,  many  araucarias  and  deodar  cedars  are  planted,  alternating  with  Por- 
tugal laurels  trained  on  stems  6  fl.  high,  with  heads  cut  into  round  balls,  so  as 
to  resemble  orange  trees  under  the  kind  of  treatment  which  they  receive  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Tuileries  and  at  Versailles.  A  new  line  of  separation  has  been 
formed  between  the  pleasure-ground  and  the  park,  on  the  east  side,  which  is  a 
very  great  improvement.  It  is  a  high  wall  rising  in  steps  as  it  ascends  the  hill, 
and  the  space  between  each  step  is  thrown  into  a  compartment  by  piers. 
£ach  compartment  is  planted  with  tender  climbers,  or  other  ornamental 
shrubs,  which  are  trained  to  a  trellis,  and  covered  with  a  blue  striped  canvass 
curtain  during  nights  throughout  the  winter  and  spring.  During  the  three 
or  four  summer  months,  the  curtain  is  entirely  removed.  This  conservative 
wall,  as  it  may  be  called,  commences  at  the  orangery,  which  forms  part  of  the 
palace,  and  terminates  in  a  stove  at  some  distance.  In  this  stove  we  found 
many  well  grown  plants ;  and,  in  particular,  groups  of  ferns  on  masses  of  rock- 
work,  each  mass  being  placed  behind  the  stone  piers  between  the  windows  of 
the  front  elevation.  The  grand  cascade  has  been  altered,  but  something 
further  is  wanting ;  the  fall  of  the  water  from  the  aqueduct  not  harmonising 
in  breadth  either  with  the  falls  above  or  those  below  it.  The  termination 
of  the  sloping  line  of  cascade  has,  like  that  at  Caserta  near  Naples,  always 
appeared  to  us  unsatisfactory ;  though  it  would  be  difficult  to  say,  both  in  the 
case  of  Caserta  and  Chatsworth,  what  would  be  the  best  mode  of  improving 
it.     Mr.  Paxton,  however^  having  recently  had  the  advantage,  during  an  eight 
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iDonthfl*  tour  with  his  noble  employer,  of  visiting  all  the  finest  gardens  of 
France  and  Italy  (an  advantage  which  we  question  whether  any  other  gardener 
ever  enjoyed^,  will  doubtless  devise  some  plan  for  giving  meaning,  not  only  to 
the  termination  of  the  line  of  cascades,  but  to  the  two  ends  of  the  oblong  canal 
on  the  south  front  of  the  house. 

In  the  kitchen^arden  there  is  much  to  be  learned  by  the  young  gardener ; 
and,  indeed,  we  do  not  know  a  better  school  for  young  gardeners  in  the 
kingdom.  The  forcing  and  cropping  are,  as  is  usual,  chiefly  carried  on  with 
a  view  to  those  months  in  the  latter  end  of  the  year  when  the  duke  resides  at 
Chatsworth ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  we  saw  ripe  grapes,  peaches,  and  cher- 
ries in  pots.  The  latter  are  kept  by  most  gardeners  in  a  low  temperature  while 
the  blossom  is  setting,  but  Mr.  Paxton  has  found  a  high  temperature,  even  to 
70^,  greatly  preferable.  There  is  less  early  forcing  this  season  than  usual,  on 
account  of  tne  Duke  of  Devonshire  being  on  the  Continent ;  but  Mr.  Paxton 
informed  us  that,  in  other  seasons,  there  is  a  considerable  quantity  of  early 
forcing,  both  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  grapes  bdng  required  at  table  aU  die 
year  round,  and  in  winter  and  spring  3000  pots  of  strawberries  are  forced 
annually.  Washing  peach  trees  over  with  a  mixture  of  lime  and  water  in 
autumn  has  been  riecommended  by  Mr.  Knight,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying 
insects ;  and  Mr.  Paxton  has  found  it  not  only  useful  for  de8tro3nng  insects, 
but  that  it  helps  to  ripen  the  wood,  or  at  least  to  fit  it  for  standing  the  firost  of 
winter,  by  extracting  part  of  the  moisture  fi'om  it.  After  a  wet  season,  this 
advantage  is  strikingly  apparent.  In  arranging  the  vines  in  the  vineries,  and 
the  fruit  trees  on  the  walls,  Mr.  Paxton  has,  as  far  as  it  is  practicable,  classed 
each  kind  of  fiuit  by  itself,  and  trfuned  each  tree  or  plant  of  the  same  kind 
into  nearly  the  same  size  and  shape.  Thus  we  have  one  house  entirely  filled 
with  the  Canon  Hall  muscat,  a  favourite  grape  with  Mr.  Paxton,  another  with 
Hamburgh  grapes,  others  with  the  common  muscat,  and  with  Frontignan,  and 
so  on. 

All  the  green  gage  plums  are  brought  together  on  the  wall,  and  all  the 
Flemish  pears,  &c.  These  arrangements  are  for  the  purpose  of  simplifying 
the  management,  and  this  is  carried  so  far,  that  even  the  number  of  bunches 
of  grapes  that  each  vine  is  to  bear,  or  dozens  of  fruit  that  are  to  be  allowed 
to  remain  on  each  wall  tree  after  thinning,  are  predetermined  by  Mr.  Paxton 
the  preceding  autumn  or  winter,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  tree  and 
the  ripeness  of  the  wood;  and  instructions  are  given  accordingly  to  the 
foremen  of  that  department.  A  certain  number  of  currant  and  gooseberry 
bushes  are  trained  with  single  stems  of  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  in  height,  in  open  airy 
parts  of  the  garden,  in  order  to  raise  the  fruit  from  the  ground,  and  allow  the 
sun  and  air  to  be  freely  admitted  to  it,  and  to  render  it  more  easily  presorved 
by  matting  durmg  autumn. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  improvement  which  Mr.  Paxton  has  introduced 
at  Chatsworth  is,  the  mode  of  ridge  and  furrow  roofing  which  he  has  adopted 
in  hot-house  building.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  this  from  two  sashes 
figured  in  the  first  ecution  of  our  Encyclopredia  of  Gardening,  p.  343.,  and  also 
from  the  description  of  the  ridge  and  fiirrow  roof  given  in  tne  same  volume, 
p.  358. ;  and  in  our  Remarks  on  Hothouses,  4to,  published  in  1816.  The  ad- 
vantages of  the  plan  are:  1.  That  the  roof  does  not  require  to  be  rsused  so 
high  behind;  because  the  descent  of  the  water  does  not  depend  upon  the 
general  slope  of  the  roof,  but  on  the  slope  of  the  ridges  towards  the  furrows; 
and  the  water  in  these  furrows,  being  in  a  lai'ger  body  than  ever  it  can  be  on 
the  glass,  passes  along  with  proportionate  rapidity.  2.  That  the  morning  and 
afternoon  sun,  by  passing  through  the  glass  at  right  angles,  produces  more  light 
and  heat  at  these  times  of  the  day,  when  they  are  of  course  more  wanted  than 
at  midday.  (See  our  Remarks  on  Hothouses,  p.  23.)  3.  The  rays  of  the  sun 
striking  on  the  house  at  an  oblique  angle  at  midday,  the  heat  produced  in  the 
house  at  that  time  is  less  intense  than  in  houses  of  the  ordinary  kind ;  for  the 
reasons  given  above,  and  also  for  the  general  reason  that  a  greater  surface  is 
presented  for  the  light  to  pass  through.    4.  More  lig^t  is  admitted  at  eU 
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seasons ;  on  the  principle,  that  a  bow  window  always  admits  more  light  to  a 
room,  than  a  straight  window  of  the  same  width.  5.  The  panes  of  glass  may 
be  smaller  than  in  houses  the  roofs  of  which  are  in  one  plane,  and  consequently 
the  panes  will  be  less  liable  to  be  broken  by  frost.  IVL*.  Paxton  has  also 
adopted  another  improvement  in  the  construction  of  the  sash  bar,  ^^n 
viz.,  having  grooves  for  the  panes  nstead  of  rebates  (seeji^.  120.); 
the  advantages  of  which  grooves  are,  that  less  putty  is  required, 
and  that  what  is  used  does  not  so  readily  separate  from  the  wood, 
and  thus  admit  the  wet  between  the  wood  and  the  putty.  The  roofs 
of  such  houses  are  entirely  fixed,  and  ventilation  is  ^ected,  either 
by  having  the  perpendicular  ends  of  the  ridges  movable  on  hinges,  of 
which  there  is  an  example  in  the  house  erected  on  Mr.  Paxton's 
plan  at  Mr.  Harrison's  at  Cheshunt,  a  plan  of  which  will  be  here- 
after given ;  or  by  the  fi*ont  glass,  and  ventilators  in  the  back  wall. 
With  regard  to  the  expense  of  this  mode,  it  is  probably  not  greater 
than  that  of  roofs  in  one  plane;  because,  though  more  glass  is  required,  yet  it 
is  in  smaller  panes,  and  the  sash  bar  is  also  much  lighter,  and  the  rafters 
fewer.  Mr.  Paxton  has  promised  us  a  paper  on  this  subject,  with  a  plan  of  a 
grooving  saw,  which  he  has  invented  to  make  the  bars  with,  and  will,  at  the 
same  time,  enter  into  the  expense  of  erection,  &c.  There  is  yet  another  im- 
provement which  may  be  adopted  in  ridge  and  furrow  roofs,  which  is  the 
employment  of  thicker  glass,  by  which  means  one  pane  may  be  substituted  for 
8  or  10,  and  consequently  much  additional  light  admitted  and  cold  air  ex- 
cluded. In  some  hot-houses  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  even  in 
some  pits  and  frames,  it  has  been  found  worth  while  to  glaze  with  plate  glass 
in  order  to  prevent  breakage ;  and  this  new  glass  will  form  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute for,  and  come  much  cheaper  than,  plate. 

Having  now  seen  this  description  of  ridge  and  furrow  house  at  Chatsworth, 
at  the  Sheffield  Botanic  Garden,  at  Mr.  Jedediah  Strutt's  at  Belper,  and  at 
Mr.  Harrison's  at  Cheshunt,  we  are  prepared  to  state  with  confidence,  that  we 
think  the  plan  a  substantial  improvement,  and  one  particularly  adapted  for 
green-houses  and  plant  stoves  intended  to  be  rendered  ornamental.  The  plan 
of  the  original  house  erected  at  Chatsworth  by  Mr.  Paxton,  with  all  its  details, 
will  be  found  in  Paxton's  Magazine  of  Botany,  vol.  ii.  p.  80. ;  and  from  that 
plan  and  other  sources  we  intend  shortly  to  prepare  an  article  for  this  Maga- 
zine, and  for  our  Suburban  Horticulturist. 

In  the  paths  of  all  the  stoves,  green-houses,  and  forcing-houses  in  the 
kitchen-garden  at  Chatsworth,  Mr.  Paxton  has  introduced  a  simple  economi- 
cal and  beneficial  improvement.  This  is,  where  the  pipes  or  flues  for  heating 
are  under  the  paths,  to  cover  them  with  loose  cross  pieces  of  boards ;  each 
of  the  length  of  the  width  of  the  path,  and  about  4  in.  broad;  the  result  of 
which  is,  that,  while  the  heat  is  freely  admitted  to  ascend,  the  dust  and  other 
matters,  when  the  paths  are  swept,  descend  immediately ;  and  any  length  of 
path,  on  any  emergenc}',  can  be  rendered  quite  clean  in  a  few  minutes,  with- 
out raising  a  dust  in  the  house  to  disfigure  the  leaves  of  the  plants,  and  en- 
courage the  red  spider,  which  dust  deposited  in  the  leaves  is  always  found  to 
do.  These  boards,  being  all  loose,  can  be  taken  up  once  or  twice  a  year,  and 
the  space  below  cleaned  out.  Even  when  it  is  desired  to  water  the  paths  in 
order  to  raise  steam,  the  water  sinks  between  the  boards;  and,  while  the  latter 
are  quite  dry  and  comfortable  for  the  feet,  the  vapour  rises  in  abundance. 

Sheffield  Botanic  Garden, — This  garden  occupies  18  acres,  on  a  bank  with  a 
varied  surface  sloping  considerably  to  the  south.  It  has  been  laid  out  by  Mr. 
Mamock,  in  a  manner  which,  as  far  as  we  had  time  to  examine  it,  appeared 
perfectly  satisfactory,  and  decidedly  in  better  taste  than  any  garden  of  the 
kind  which  we  have  yet  seen.  In  snort,  there  is  nothing  in  it  which  we  could 
wish  to  alter.  The  arboretum  and  fruticetum  is  so  arranged  as  to  displav 
every  specimen  tree  and  shrub  from  the  walks;  and,  when  these  specimens  shall 
have  been  a  few  years  grown,  their  picturesque  effect  will  be  such  that  no 
other  trees  or  shrubs  but  the  specimens  will  be  required.  ^  At  present  the 
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named  kinds,  which  are  finaOy  to  remain,  are  mixed  with  other  sorts  to  shdtec 
them  ;  bat  these  shelter  plants  are  few,  and  what  is  of  more  comequence, 
from  being  chiefly  of  one  kind  in  one  place,  they  do  not  even  now  drown,  so 
to  qieak,  the  effect  of  the  plants  which  are  finally  to  remain.  The  shelter 
plants  are  chiefly  Ontario  poplar,  a  species  of  poplar  that  has  creeping  roots ; 
and  which,  like  all  trees  naving  creeping  roots,  may  be  safely  transplanted 
even  when  of  a  considerable  nze.  Hence  these  nurse  plants,  as  they  are 
thinned  out,  are  sold  by  Bfr.  Itftamock  to  persons  in  the  neighbourhood 
making  plantations,  or  laying  out  small  places.  The  nurse  plants  employed  in 
botanic  gardens  hitherto,  and  more  especially  in  the  Chiswick  Garden,  have 
been  a  mixture  of  Tarious  kinds  (see  p.  350.),  which  distract  the  eye,  and 
puzzle  it  to  find  out  the  specimen  plants  which  are  ultimately  to  reoaam  ;  but 
when  the  nurses  are  all  or  one  species,  though  a  general  sameness  is  produced 
as  well  as  in  the  other  case,  yet,  when  examined  in  detail,  this  sameness  is  of  a 
more  nmple  kind,  and  one  which  affords  greater  facilities  for  discovering  the 
specimen  plants.  As  a  general  principle,  therefore,  where  nurse  plants  are  to 
be  introduced  into  a  scientific  or  ornamental  plantation,  one  kind  ought  always 
to  prevail  in  one  place.  The  Ontario  poplar  seems  very  judiciously  chosen  as 
a  nurse  plant  for  a  scientific  garden,  because  it  comes  early  into  leaf,  and  does 
not  srow  fiister  than  the  average  of  trees  :  the  black  Italian  poplar  grows  much 
too  fast,  as  does  the  larch ;  but  the  mountain  ash,  the  wild  sorb,  the  common 
sycamore,  the  lime,  and  similar  trees,  are  quite  suitable.  The  greater  part  of 
the  specimen  trees  in  the  Sheffield  Garden  are  planted  in  masses  which  will 
finally  be  open  groves ;  but  all  the  more  hardy  and  vigorous-growing  sorts, 
and  many  of  the  shrubs,  stand  singly  on  the  lawn.  The  masses  are  dug ;  and 
the  direction  of  the  margins  indicating  the  termination  of  one  and  the 
commencement  of  another  genus  is  such,  that  at  the  termination  of  each  genus 
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an  angle  (as  in  fig,  121.)  is  formed  in  the  outline  of  the  mass.    This  angle 
always  prepares  the  observer  for  a  change  of  ^nus. 

The  herbaceous  arrangement  is  placed  by  itself  in  beds ;  and  there  is  a  re- 
serve ground,  and  pits  and  frames  for  preparing  plants  for  being  turned  out 
into  the  flower-beds  and  borders.  There  is  a  part  of  the  garden  devoted  to 
rustic  work  and  rockwork,  which  is  well  managed,  and  forms  a  fine  contrast  to 
the  open  scenery  and  scientific  part.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  combine 
a  zoological  garden,  but,  as  mignt  have  been  expected,  it  has  not  succeeded. 
In  fact,  the  mth,  stench,  roaring,  howling,  and  other  annoyances  incident  to 
carnivorous  animals,  are  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  repose  which  is  es- 
sential to  a  botanic  garden,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  garden  scenery  of  everv 
kind.  The  range  of  hot-houses  in  the  Sheffield  Garden  is  judiciously  placed, 
and  very  handsome ;  and  the  separate  divisions  are  well  stocked  with  plants, 
thriving  as  well  as  could  be  desired.  Among  these  we  observed  the  largest 
plant  of  Clianthus  punlceus  which  we  have  anywhere  seen  (perhaps  7  ft.  high, 
and  as  much  in  diameter),  and  which  was  covered  with  an  amazing  quan- 
tity of  bloom.  Near  it  is  a  plant  of  Sutherl4ndia  frutescens  var.  obcoidata, 
noticed  in  Mr.  Marnock's  Magazine,  vol.  iv.  p.  41.,  which  is  5  ft.  high,  with 
fine  bright  scarlet  flowers.  A  fine  plant  of  Cytisus  iZhododaphne  has  beeo 
constantly  in  bloom,  summer  and  winter,  for  three  years  without  intermission. 
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and  may  be  aafelj  reoommended  as  a  most  desirable  conservatory  shnib. 
There  are  also  some  large  bananas  and  palms,  and  many  other  fine  stove  plants 
which  where  formerly  under  Mr.  Mamock's  care  m  the  conservatory  at 
Britton  HalL  In  the  stove,  the  Orchid^ceae  and  ferns  are  planted  on  roots, 
stumps  of  trees,  and  rockwork,  so  as  to  have  a  very  picturesque  effect,  and  the 
vigour  of  the  plants  is  equal  to  any  thing  which  we  have  seen.  In  the  open 
air  we  found  various  green-house  plants  which  had  stood  the  winter,  among 
which  Melaleiica  squarrdsa  and  some  leptospermums  seemed  to  be  the 
hardest.  A  part  of  the  range  of  houses  is  of  iron  and  curvilinear,  and  a  park 
b  of  wood  in  the  ridge  and  furrow  manner  of  Mr.  Paxton.  The  sheds  to 
these  houses  and  all  the  pits  and  preparatory  structures,  are  most  judiciously 
contrived  and  managed ;  and  though  placed  close  behind  the  grand  range,  yet 
owing  to  the  steepness  of  the  eround  they  ei^joy  enough  of  sun  for  every 
requisite  purpose.  We  observed  here  the  fine  effect  of  looking  through  the 
glass  windows  of  a  conservatory,  to  young  trees  in  the  open  eround  not  much 
larger  than  those  in  the  conservatory,  and  of  the  same  genend  appearance.  It 
seemed  to  extend  the  conservatory,  and  the  enjovments  it  affords,  to  a  com* 
paratively  unlimited  space ;  and  to  harmonise  much  better  with  what  is  withiui 
than  the  view  of  distant  scenery.  A  distant  landscape,  seen  from  the  terrace 
walk  in  front  of  a  conservatory  or  green-house,  has  always  a  very  fine  effect ; 
but  we  do  not  recollect  a  single  instance  in  which  this  is  the  case,  where  a 
landscape  is  seen  through  the  glass  of  a  conservatory.  The  truth  seems  to  be, 
that  the  mind,  in  a  conservatory  or  green-house,  is  so  much  occupied  with  the 
new  kind  of  scenery  within,  that  it  is  disturbed  by  any  circumstance  which 
obtrudes  on  it  the  ordinary  kind  of  scenery  without.  The  mind  is  as  inc»> 
pable  of  attending  to  two  subjects  at  one  time,  as  the  eye  is  incapable  of 
seeing  more  at  any  one  time  than  is  included  under  a  certain  angle. 

There  is  a  noble  broad  terrace  walk  in  front  of  the  houses,  and  another  which 

Eroceeds  fi'om  it  at  right  angles  down  the  slope ;  and  it  may  be  useful  to  those 
lying  out  walks  on  slopes,  to  state  that  the  inclination  of  this  terrace  walk, 
though  at  the  rate  of  about  five  eighths  of  an  inch  to  a  foot,  or  about 
1  in  20,  is  quite  agreeable  to  walk  on,  both  up  and  down,  backwards 
and  forwards.  In  a  practical  point  of  view,  this  fact  will  be  found  of  con- 
siderable  importance;  for  example,  in  laying  out  terraces  or  Italian  gardens, 
or  public  promenades.  Judging  from  the  view  of  the  walk  and  the  hot-houses 
on  the  wrapper  of  Mr.  Marnock*s  Magazhie,  we  were  not  prepared  to  find 
this  the  case.  The  whole  of  the  garden  was  in  good  order,  though  the 
number  of  men  employed  was  only  three ;  a  circumstance  which  may  well 
make  us  blush  for  the  state  of  the  metropolitan  public  gardens.  The  secret 
of  this  economical  and  effective  keeping  is,  that  the  mowing  of  the  grass,  the 
hoeing  of  the  dug  clumps,  and  the  weeding  of  the  walks,  is  all  let  out  to 
common  labourers ;  so  that  the  duties  of  the  professional  gardeners  are  con- 
fined to  the  houses,  the  reserve  gardens,  and  the  planting  out  of  the  articles 
in  beds.  There  is  verv  little  training  of  plants  against  waUs  or  trellises,  which 
IS  another  source  of  the  saving  of  professional  labour.  On  the  whole,  as  we 
have  said  before,  this  earden  is  worthy  of  b^g  taken  as  a  model  for  the  laying 
out,  planting,  and  mode  of  management  of  public  botanic  gardens.  Mr.  Mar* 
nock  has  evidently  an  excellent  taste  in  landscape-gardenuig;  and  may  be  re* 
garded,  in  this  point  of  view,  as  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  part  of  the 
country  in  which  he  is  situated.  We  learn  with  r^et,  that,  like  otner  institu* 
tions  of  the  same  kind,  the  Sheffield  Garden  is  but  indifferently  supported ; 
but,  for  the  benefit  of  others,  we  hope  sooner  or  later  to  give  a  plan  of  it  in 
this  Magazine. 

The  Sheffield  Cemeterif  consists  of  several  acres  of  varied  surface,  on  a  bank 
opposite  to  that  on  which  the  botanic  garden  is  placed,  and  each  contributes 
to  the  effect  of  the  other.  It  is  laid  out,  as  cemeteries  on  an  irregular  surface 
necesstarily  must  be,  with  winding  walks,  and  these  are  judiciously  interspersed 
with  trees  and  shrubs  by  Mr.  Mamock.  In  one  precipitous  part  the  sand- 
stone rock  is    cut  down  perpendicularly,  which  may  easily  be  formed  into 
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catacombs  at  some. future  time.  In  a  central  situation  is  a  handsome  chapel 
in  the  classical  style,  and  at  the  upper  end  of  the  ground  is  the  officiating 
minister's  house. 

The  Birmingham  Botanic  Garden,  —  Our  readers  are  aware  that  we  made  a 
plan  for  laying  out  this  garden  in  1831,  which  was  published  in  this  Magazine, 
Vol.  VIII.  p.  410.  The  greater  part  of  the  plan  has  been  adopted ;  the  parts 
deviated  from  being  chiefly  the  range  of  hot-houses,  and  the  arrangements 
immediately  connected  with  it.  We  proposed  the  hot-houses  to  be  circular 
in  the  plan,  for  the  reasons  ^ven  in  the  article  on  the  subject  referred  to;  but 
for  economy's  sake  a  straight  range  has  been  adopted.  This  range,  taking  it 
altogether,  is  one  of  the  worst  in  point  of  taste  that  we  know  of.  The 
centre '  is  semicircular  in  the  front  part  of  the  plan,  with  a  lofty  dome,  sur- 
mounted by  a  second  smaU'  dome,  cupola,  or  glass  turret,  not  unlike  in  form 
to  those  sometimes  put  up  on  the  roofs  of  offices  for  pigeons,  and  totally 
unfit  for  plants ;  unless  we  suppose  that  the  spiry  top  of  an  Araucaria  imbn- 
cata  could  be  induced  to  rise  into  it ;  while  the  two  sides  or  wings,  joined  to 
this  curvilinear  centre  are  common  shed-roofed  structures,  not  half  the  height 
of  the  dome.  The  want  of  harmony  between  the  centre  and  the  wings  is 
most  conspicuous,  from  whatever  direction  the  whole  may  be  viewed,  and  in 
our  eyes  it  is  most  offensive.  This  impression  is  by  no  means  diminished 
when  entering  these  houses,  by  the  circumstance  that  the  lofty  dome,  instead  of 
being  filled  with  large  plants,  such  as  bananas,  palms,  and  tropical  trees,  rising 
firom  the  free  soil,  contains  a  stage  covered  by  small  plants  in  pots. 

Having  found  fault  with  this  range  of  glass,  we  have  nothing  but  praise  to 
bestow  on  the  management  of  the  rest  of  the  garden,  which  does  the  highest 
credit  to  Mr.  Cameron.  The  trees  and  shrubs  have  thriven  in  an  extraor- 
dinary degree,  chiefly  owing  to  the  soil  being  deeply  trenched,  and  kept  cool 
and  moist ;  and  the  plants  being  placed  so  far  apart  as  to  be  clothed  with 
branches  from  the  bottom  upwards,  and  thinned  out  so  as  never  to  be  allowed 
to  touch  each  other.  Another  cause  of  their  thriving  is  owing  to  the 
situation  of  the  garden ;  which  being  on  a  slope  with  higher  grounds  above, 
the  soil  is  supplied  by  moisture  from  these  high  grounds,  and  rtom  the  porous 
loamy  subsoil,  so  that  nothing  in  this  garden  ever  suffers  from  drought  in  summer. 

There  is  also  above  an  acre  of  natural  peat  in  the  Birmingham  garden,  in 
which  the  Ericaceae,  and  all  the  American  and  peat-earth  shrubs,  and  peat- 
earth  herbaceous  plants,  thrive  to  admiration.  Such  masses  of  the  more  rare 
dwarf  rhododendrons  and  azaleas,  vacciniums,  kalmias,  Andr6meda  squarrosa, 
and  A3rpndides,  C6rnus  canadensis,  Gaultherta  ShdUon,  Linnae^a  borelilis,  and 
similar  plants,  we  have  never  seen  elsewhere.  We  also  observed  >4mygda]us 
pi^mila,  and  other  species  of  ^mygdalus,  Prunus,  and  Cerasus,  which,  com- 
pared with  the  same  species  in  the  smoky  atmosphere  of  the  London  gardens, 
are  like  different  species.  The  collection  of  alpine  plants  in  pots  includes 
many  rare  species,  a  number  of  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  other  garden. 
The  pots  are  quite  small,  and  plunged  in  sand ;  under  the  shade  of  hedges. 
The  collection  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  as  we  have  mentioned  in  p.  416., 
is  believed  to  be  the  most  complete  m  Britmn  ;  and  every  gardener  will  allow 
that  no  man  cultivates  herbaceous  plants  better  than  Mr.  Cameron.  On  the 
whole,  we  were  highly  gratified  with  this  garden,  and  especially  with  the 
growth  of  the  trees  and  shrubs,  as  a  consequence  chiefly  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  been  managed,  though  partly  also  of  the  excellence  of  the 
situation.  Mr.  Cameron  has  promised  us  the  dimensions  of  some  of  the 
most  rapid>growing  kinds  ;  and  also  drawings  by  his  daughter.  Miss  Cameron, 
of  some  of  the  rare  shrubs  which  we  had  never  before  seen  in  flower. 

The  Birmingham  Cemetertf  is  small  for  the  size  of  the  town,  but  it  is  for- 
tunate in  being  bounded  on  one  side  by  an  irregular  cliff  of  sandstone,  in 
which  are  being  formed  galleries  of  catacombs,  in  the  style  of  those  of  the 
cemetery  at  Liverpool.  Only  a  part  of  the  grounds  are  laid  out  and  planted ; 
but  this  has  been  done  very  judiciously,  with  a  great  variety  of  trees  and  slirubs, 
by  the  Messrs.  Pope.     A  classical  chapel  is  also  completed. 
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7%r  Birmingham  Nurierie».  —  We  had  only  time  to  look  at  that  of  the 
Messre.  Pope,  which,  our  readers  know  from  the  account  given  of  their  Ca/o- 
hgue  in  a  former  voltune,  contains  one  of  the  best  collections  of  herbaceous 
plants  in  England,  and  perhaps  only  second  to  that  in  the  Birmingham  Bo- 
tanic Garden. 

Akiersiaw^  near  Lichfield,  the  Seat  of  the  Rev,  Bums  Floyer,  is  a  fine  old 
place,  laid  out  in  what  might  be  called  the  transition  style  adopted  by  Switzer 
m  the  latter  years  of  his  practice.  A  portion  of  the  grounds  directly  on  the 
lawn  front  of  the  house  was  bounded  on  the  sides  by  straight  walls,  and 
terminated  in  front  in  a  terrace  walk  and  ha-ha.  Beyond  on  one  side  is 
the  park,  and  on  the  other,  a  wood  laid  out  in  what  Switzer  calls  the  rural 
style ;  that  is,  a  wood  or  shrubbery,  with  numerous  winding  walks  throughout, 
inosculating  in  yarious  ways,  and  in  all  directions,  so  as  to  create  a  kmd  of 
confusion,  ^'almost  as  good  as  a  labyrinth."  The  present  proprietor  has 
taken  down  the  wall  which  formerly  separated  the  Ehzabethan  garden  from 
the  woody  labyrinth ;  and  this  removal  somewhat  injures  the  effect  of  both, 
more  especially  of  the  Elizabethan  garden.  If  we  were  called  on  to  improve 
this  place  with  a  view  to  retaining  the  present  house,  we  should  recommend 
the  wall  to  be  rebuilt,  and  the  Elizabethan  garden  restored.  A  new  house, 
however,  is  said  to  be  in  contemplation,  in  a  different  part  of  the  grounds, 
which  will  doubtless  require  new  arrangements.  Some  fine  old  cedars  and 
other  trees  have  recently  been  blown  down,  but  the  magnificent  beech,  the 
dimensions  of  which  are  given  in  our  Vol.  XII.  p.  311.,  still  exists  in  the 
greatest  vigour,  and  will  probably  long  do  so,  as  it  stands  close  to  a  pond. 
One  lesson  which  the  gardener  may  learn  from  this  place,  is  the  advantage  of 
keeping  evergreen  trees  and  shrubs  from  touching  each  other,  in  consequence 
of  which  they  are  feathered  to  the  ground  with  branches. 

JUanly  Hall,  or  Thick  Broom,  near  Shemtone,  the  Seat  of  •»—  Manly,  Esq., 
is  a  new  place  in  a  beautiful  well-wooded  situation,  with  a  house  in  a  mixed 
style  of  baronial  Gothic,  by  Mr.  Trubshaw.  The  general  effect  of  the  exterior 
at  a  distance  is  good,  and  the  work  is  admirably  executed  in  stone.  We 
had  not  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  details  of  the  exterior,  nor  the 
interior  of  the  mansion ;  but  we  went  through  the  stable  offices,  which 
are  very  complete.  What  we  most  admired  aibout  the  place,  next  to  the 
natural  beai^  of  the  situation,  which  is  very  great,  is  the  manner  in  which 
two  terraced  lawns  in  front  of  the  house  are  arranged  and  planted.  The 
worst  part  of  what  has  been  done  by  art  on  the  grounds  is  the  approach, 
which  crosses  a  meadow  on  an  embankment,  and  then  a  "  deep  cutting  *' 
is  made  to  conduct  the  road  through  a  hill,  thus  giving  it  the  character  of 
a  common  public  road  between  one  town  and  another,  instead  of  an  ele- 
gant approach  to  a  villa.  Had  the  road  been  carried  across  the  meadow 
inclining  considerably  to  the  right,  and  on  the  natural  surface  instead  of 
on  an  embankment ;  and  been  then  carried  round  a  hill  covered  with  natural 
wood,  gradually  rising  as  it  advanced  through  the  wood  towards  the  house  ; 
an  approach  would  nave  been  formed  of  singular  beauty,  and  one  which 
would  not  have  shown  the  view  obtained  from  the  lawn  front  of  the 
house  before  entering  it,  as  is  the  case  with  the  present  line  of  road.  The 
gardener  at  this  place  excels  in  grafting,  and  has  inserted  the  pendulous- 
branched  ash  on  the  common  species  at  considerable  heights ;  one  we  believe 
exceeding  40  ft.  high.  The  grounds  here  are  rich  in  native  plants,  especially 
those  which  grow  in  woods  and  moist  places.  We  found  Card&mine  amara, 
Verdnica,  ^n^llis,  and  various  others.  The  architectural  student  will  find 
Mr.  Humphreys's  opinion  of  the  house  in  the  Architectural  Magazine,  vol.  v., 
on  which  account  we  say  nothing  here  on  the  subject ;  but  we  cannot  help 
expressing  our  surprise  that  our  esteemed  and  intelligent  friend,  Mr.  Trub- 
shaw, should  have  produced  so  bad  an  interior  in  the  entrance  lodge.  There 
is  a  great  want  of  simplicity  in  the  arrangement,  and  of  light  in  the  stairs, 
besides  other  points  open  to  fair  criticism. 

Drayton  Manor,  the  Seat  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Bart.t  M,  P,,  is  an  extensive 
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place ;  the  surfitce  is  flat,  but  the  house  in  an  elevated  commanding  ntuadon. 
The  house  is  by  Sir  Robert  Smirke,  in  a  style  somewhat  between  Italian  and 
Elizabethan ;  but,  as  it  struck  us,  without  the  boldness  and  freedom  in  the 
turrets  and  chimney  tops  reouistte  for  such  a  stvle.  We  refer,  however,  to 
the  masterly  observations  on  tne  architecture  of  this  house  by  Mr.  Humphr^s, 
in  the  ArMeciural  Magazine,  vol.  v.  p.  687.  to  691.  We  shall  only  notice 
one  fiudt  in  the  house,  and  also  in  the  walls  of  one  of  the  entrance  lodges, 
respecting  which  there  can  be  no  dispute.  Such  fiuilts  are  in  architecture, 
what  faults  in  grammar  are  in  literary  composition,  they  cannot  be  denied ; 
while  faults  in  stvle  admit  of  difibrence  ot  opinion.  The  fault  to  which  we 
allude  may  be  called  the  want  of  architectural  connexion  between  the  parts 
of  a  building.  For  example,  the  brick  walb  of  the  gate  and  lodge  are  in 
contact  with  the  stone  piers,  but  they  are  not  united  with  them  by  the  pro- 
jection of  part  of  the  pier  into  the  brickwork,  or  of  the  brickwork  into  the 
pier.  The  same  fitult  is  committed  in  the  entrance  porch,  where  a  pierced 
parapet  is  joined  into  a  panel  of  the  comer  turrets.  Tnis  is  as  bad  as  placing 
the  Knocker  of  a  door  on  the  panel,  instead  of  on  one  of  the  styles.  There 
are  various  faults  of  this  kind  ;  among  others  that  of  the  walls  of  the  offices 
in  some  places  rising  out  of  the  eround  without  a  plinth  or  a  base,  while  the 
upper  parts  of  the  same  walls  display  stone  facings  to  the  windows,  a  stone 
cornice,  and  stone  parapet  over.  These  are  trifles,  we  admit,  but  why  should 
they  not  be  attenaed  to  ?  The  general  masses  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  the 
pleasure-grounds  are  well  arranged, with  reference  to  the  distant  scenery;  but, 
bein^  composed  of  the  commonest  trees  and  shrubs,  they  appear  behind  the 
age  m  a  botanical  point  of  view.  Can  this  have  been  done  on  purpose  to 
suit  the  style  of  the  house  ?  If  so,  it  has  been  badly  done ;  because,  though 
there  is  little  variety,  yet  there  are  several  species  which  were  totally  unknown 
in  this  country  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  Some  standard  stems  of  crab  and 
almond  terminate  in  young  shoots  of  mbtletoe  of  extraordinary  luxuriance; 
which  shows  that  that  parasite  can  thrive,  at  least  for  a  time,  without  a  leading 
branch  above  it,  of  the  tree  on  which  it  grows.  The  flower-garden  is  in  the 
kitchen-garden,  which,  in  a  large  place,  always  argues  something  defective 
in  the  arrangement  i  but,  probably,  it  may  be  intended  to  form  the  lower 
platform  into  a  flower-garden.  Both  the  flower  beds  and  the  kitchen-garden 
appear  to  be  well  mani^ed  by  the  gardener,  Mr.  Watts. 

Elvaston  Castle;  the  Seat  of  the  Earl  of  Harrington, — We  had  frequently 
heard  this  place  described  as  a  modem  Palagonia,  and  we  knew  that  it  con- 
tained an  excellent  collection  of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe,  and  also  of  Cupressinae 
and  TluL&cese.  '  We  were  therefore  most  anxious  to  see  it,  and,  through  the 
kindness  of  the  proprietor,  our  wishes  have  been  gratified.  The  situation  is 
flat,  or  at  least  without  any  striking  inequalities ;  but  there  are  some  fine  old 
avenues,  one  of  which  is  nctarly  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  but  the  eflfect  is 
that  of  an  avenue  of  ten  miles,  in  consequence  of  the  ground  beyond  Mling 
below  the  level  of  the  surface  where  the  avenue  commences  at  the  house. 
Upwards  of  seven  years  ago  all  the  trees  and  hed^s  were  cleared  away  for 
nearly  seven  miles,  which  came  in  the  Une,  and  the  view  is  now  uninterrupted 
until  the  eye  rests  upon  the  hills  in  Nottinghamshire,  at  the  distance  of  ten 
miles.  The  efiect  of  these  avenues  has  been  heightened  in  an  extraordinary 
degree,  by  the  formation  of  new  ones,  chiefly  of  the  upright  or  Irish  yew. 
Two  of  these  avenues,  one  upwards  of  750  ft.  in  length,  and  60  f^.  in  breadth* 
and  the  other  800  ft.  in  lengtn,  are  planted,  first,  with  upright  yews,  and  next 
with  red  cedars  ;  with  a  third  or  back  row,  on  each  side  of  the  avenue,  of 
deodar  cedars  grafted  on  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  in  the  side  manner,  as  ex- 
plained in  our  Arboretum  BrUannicum,9Xid  in  the  Gardener^s  MagasaneyVoLxw* 
p.  80.  All  these  plants  are  thriving  luxuriantly,  and  their  effect  will  be 
striking  in  a  very  few  ^ears.  Beyond  one  of  these  avenues,  in  a  space  occu- 
pying several  acres,  is  an  extensive  collection  of  pines  on  the  outside  of  a 
corresponding  avenue.  A  similar  space  is  allotted  for  the  fir  tribe,  including 
^%ies  and  Picea;  the  range  of  ground  between  these  plantations  at  one  end 
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11  planted  with  Cedros  Deoddra  and  C\  Liblini,  and  at  the  other  we  find 
srouped  TsaAccBd  and  Cupr^srinae,  a  list  of  which  is  given  in  our  Arboretum. 
The  trees  are  all  planted  on  little  hillocks  of  from  6  ft.  to  10ft.  in  diameter, 
and  at  the  centre  of  each  hillock,  from  1  ft.  to  2  ft.  above  the  level  of  tlie 
a^ioinin^  surface.    They  are  planted  in  rows,  and  are  growing  with  extraoiv 
dinary  vigour ;  ample  space  being  allowed  for  each  plant  to  attain  its  normal 
dimensions.    In  aproaching  the  castle,  after  passing  through  the  second  gate, 
the  first  group  of  plants  passed  throueh  is  of  the  coniferous  tribe ;  then  a 
collection  of  hollies,  including  all  the  hanly  species  and  varieties  grown  in 
this  country,  many  of  which  are  great  rarities.     A  part  of  the  approach 
road,  after  the  first  avenue  terminates,  is  in  a  winding  direction,  bordered 
by  evergreens,  exhibiting  masses,  each  consisting  of  trees  of  one  species 
of  ilbietinse,  Cuprteinae,  or  l\xhcead,  or  of  box  trees.   The  number  of  thigas, 
red  cedars,  white  cedars,  Irish  yews,  hemlock  spruces,  common  yews,  variegated 
common  yews,  and  upright  common  yews,  is  quite  astonishing.     To  pr^uce 
immediate  effect,  and  to  serve  as  background  to  these  comparatively  young 
plants,  large  spruce  firs  have  been  transphmted  (many  of  them  of  upwards  of  50  ft. 
in  height)  ;  and  these  trees  being  held  fast  in  their  situations  by  guy  ropes, 
like  the  mast  of  a  ship,  scarcely  one  of  them  has  fuled.    One  cause  of  this  is, 
that  the  trees  were  all  taken  up  with  balls,  and  not  moved  to  any  great  dis*- 
tance ;  and  another  is,  that  the  soil  is  everywhere  loamy  and  moist  at  bottom. 
In  approaching  the  castle,  we  pass  what  appears  to  be  an  immense  forest  of 
yews ;  but  this  forest,  ^en  examined  in  detail,  is  found  to  consist  of  a  series 
of  ancient  flower-gardens,  surrounded  by  and  intermixed  with  yew  hedges,  and 
containing  yew  trees  of  large  size,  brought  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  many 
of  which  have  been  clipped  into  curious  shapes.    Among  these,  in  different 
positions,  are  placed  numerous  plants  of  Arauc^ria  imbricata,  variepated  yews, 
and  many  of  the  rarest  Coniferae.     There  are  three  extensive  gardens  of  this 
sort,  each  occupying  several  acres.    One,  though  recently  planted,  has  quite 
an  ancient  character,  with  covered  walks  of  arbor  vitse,  and  flower-beds,  &c. 
This  garden  is  surrounded  by  a  terrace  of  yew  trees,  the  inward  line  forming 
arches,  and  paneled  vdth  Cydonia  jm>6nica,  and  with  araucarias  in  the  open 
spaces.     Another  is  an  Itsdian  garclen,  richly  furnished  with  vases,  statues 
(many  of  which  are  of  grotesque  forms),  richly  gilt,  basins,  fountains  and  other 
works  of  art.     A  third  consists  of  open  lawns,  bounded  by  yews,  and  by  trees 
of  the  pine  and  fir  tribd.    There  is  a  fourth  flower-garden  just  commenced, 
with  the  flower  beds  arranged  in  architectural  forms,  bounded  by  masonry.   In 
this  garden,  which,  like  all  the  others,  is  characterised  by  evergreens,  there  are 
hedges  of  the  evergreen  mahonias,  and  beds  of  all  the  rare  evergreen  plants 
that  are  to  be  procured  in  British  nurseries.    Three  of  these  gardens  with 
ornamental  plantations  are  on  the  entrance  front  of  the  castle,  and  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  anv  one  who  has  merely  passed  rapidly  through  them,  as  we  did, 
to  do  them  anything  like  justice  without  the  aid  of  plans  and  views.    Among 
the  numerous  things  which  struck  us  as  new  and  extraordinary,  were  plinths 
of  soil  forming  pedestals  to  large  yew  trees,  which  were  procured  when  full 
grown  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  wherever  they  could  be  found  large, 
or  cut  into  curious  shapes ;  while  smaller  yew  trees  were  planted  at  the  b^e 
of  the  plinths,  and  trained  over  them.     The  solemn  gloom  cast  over  part  of 
the  grounds  by  these  yew  trees  produces  an  effect  never  to  be  forgotten, 
which  harmonises  with  the  fine  old  ivy-covered  church  adjoining  the  castle, 
which  towers  proudly  above  them,  and  is  also  in  part  clothed  with  ivy. 
Another  front  of  the  house  looks  down  the  immense  avenue  already  men- 
tioned, which  is  upwards  of  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length ;  and  the  third  front 
looks  on  a  modern  lawn,  with  flower  beds,  bounded  by  an  extensive  artificial 
lake,  beyond  which,  and  extending  all  along  the  north  side,  is  a  plantation  just 
formed  of  Cedrus  Deoddra  :  all  the  eround  behind  these  cedars  (forming  the 
three  front  lines)  is  partly,  and  will  shortly,  be  entirely  planted  with  the  finest 
of  the  pine  and  fir  tribe ;  as  Plcea  gr&ndis,  ndbilis,  amabilis,  and  Webbmna ; 
JF^nus  Sabinuzna,  Couheri,  insfgnis,  ponderosa,  Lamberttafia,  monticola,  and 
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exc^lsa;  connecting  it  with  the  park.  There  are  caves,  grottoes,  bridget, 
mounts,  statues,  and  yarious  other  ornaments  in  this  part  of  the  pleasure- 
ground  which  we  cannot  recollect  or  describe. 

The  castle  is  a  magnificent  building  externally ;  and  the.  interior  contains 
some  spacious  apartments,  well  arranged,  and  richly  furnished  and  fitted  up, 
with  curious  carving,  gilding,  stained  glass,  pictures,  and  sculptures.  The 
offices  are  verv  complete,  and  the  kitchen,  the  dairy,  and  the  larder,  are  parti- 
cularly deservmg  of  notice ;  the  latter  is  a  lofty  tower,  placed  over  the  ice-house. 

The  kitchen-garden  is  large,  and  it  contains  some  new  forcing-houses, 
admirably  planned  and  executed,  and  furnished  with  excellent  crops  of  pines, 
grapes,  and  peaches.  The  fi'ont  borders  for  the  vines  are  covered  during 
winter  with  tiles  cemented  with  clay,  so  as  completely  to  carry  off  the  rain 
and  melting  snow  to  a  drain  in  front.  These  tiles  are  annually  taken  off*  in 
May,  and  put  on  agmn  in  December.  The  peach  borders  are  about  6  ft.  in 
width,  ancf  18  in.  in  depth  ;  with  the  bottom  paved  with  tiles,  to  prevent  the 
roots  from  entering  the  subsoil ;  and  the  surface  covered  with  tiles,  to  prevent 
evaporation,  to  conduct  heat  to  the  soil,  and  to  reflect  it  to  the  foliage  against 
the  walls.  In  general,  all  the  fruit  trees,  both  standards  and  dwans  in  the 
open  garden,  and  trees  against  the  walls,  have  a  flooring  of  tiles  under  the 
roots,  from  1  ft.  to  18  in.  beneath  the  surface.  These  tiles  are  made  1  f^. 
square,  and  1^  in.  thick.  The  crops  on  these  trees,  and  the  moderate  state  of 
the  wood,  neither  too  luxuriant  nor  too  weak,  prove  the  great  advantages  of 
the  plan.  Indeed,  we  attach  so  much  importance  to  it,  that  we  should  wish 
mucn  to  lay  Mr.  Barron's  practice  and  opinions  on  this  point  of  culture  before 
our  readers.  The  system  of  covering  with  tiles  also  deserves  the  particular 
attention  of  the  gardener.  We  have  seldom  seen  such  an  el^ant  range  of 
glass,  covering  plants  so  beautifully  grown,  and  bearing  so  abundantly,  as  this 
garden  contains. 

In  the  reserve  ground  are  many  coniferous  plants  which  are  being  brought 
forward  for  planting  out ;  and  those  rare  species,  which  in  other  places  are 
only  to  be  seen  singly  or  in  pairs,  are  here  in  dozens  or  scores. 

Among  single  objects  which  we  recall  to  memory  are,  purple  beeches 
grafted  at  a  great  height  on  the  common  beech  ;  a  weeping  ash  grafted  on  a 
common  ash  at  80  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  growing  most  luxuriantly  ;  and 
many  variegated  yews.  A  drive  has  recently  been  formed  round  the  plant- 
ations in  connexion  with  the  pleasure-grounds,  aboiit  two  miles  in  length; 
the  ground  on  each  side,  to  a  considerable  width  has  been  trenched,  and  vail 
be  planted  with  evergreen  trees  or  shrubs  of  a  similar  description  to  those 
already  there. 

On  the  whole,  the  grounds  at  Elvaston  Castle  abound  with  objects  of  great 
singularity,  rarity,  and  value,  and  we  can  only  regret  our  utter  inability  to  do 
them  justice,  though  our  visit  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  Unfor- 
tunately, Mr.  Barron,  the  gardener,  was  from  home,  and  we  were  shown  round 
by  a  young  roan  who  was  comparatively  a  stranger.  We  trust,  however,  to 
Mr.  Barron  to  supply  deficiencies,  and  correct  any  mistake  into  which  we  may 
have  fallen  ;  and,  above  all,  to  give  us  some  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
he  transplants  large  trees,  and  paves  under  and  otherwise  manages  the  fruit 
trees  in  the  kitchen-garden. 

Nine  years  ago  there  was  not  a  single  evergreen  about  the  place,  with  the 
exception  of  the  very  large  cedars  of  Lebanon  and  a  few  large  Portugal 
laurels;  the  whole  having  been  collected,  planted,  and  the  entire  grounds 
and  gardens  formed,  in  less  than  nine  years. 

The  Comi&h  Elm  (XJ^lmus  campestris  comubiensis  Arb.  Brit.)  —  This  tree 
is  seen  here  and  there  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Derby,  and  thence  to  Lichfield 
and  Birmingham.  It  is  readily  known,  even  when  without  its  leaves,  by  the 
somewhat  twisted  direction,  and  comparatively  smooth  bark  of  the  main  stem, 
and  by  the  side  branches  being  twisted  and  turned  upwards  ;  as  is  very  well 
expressed  in  that  remarkably  fine  specimen  of  this  tree  at  Muswell  Hill,  which 
is.  figured  in  the  Arboretum  Britannxcum,  vol.  vii.  plate  184.     It  is  also  known 
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in  spring  by  the  leaves  being  a  fortnight  later  in  coining  out  than  those  of  the 
common  English  elm;  and  in  their  being,  when  expanded,  much  smaller, 
and  more  pointed.  Mr.  Masters  of  Canterbury  describes  this  tree,  in  our 
Vol.  XIII.  p.  30.,  as  the  red  English  elm ;  and  observes  that  it  is  of  rigid 
growth,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  timber  trees  of  the  small-leaved  kinds  of 
elms.  The  poles  (for  hops  or  other  purposes)  of  this  tree,  Mr.  Masters 
observes,  are  nearly  of  equal  diameter  throughout.  Wherever  the  English 
elm  will  attain  a  timber  size,  and  durable  timber  is  the  object,  this  variety 
ought  to  have  the  preference;  and  we  would  recommend  those  who  wish 
to  be  quite  certain  of  possessing  it  to  apply  to  Mr.  Masters,  who  propagates 
upwards  of  twenty  species  and  varieties  of  elms,  and  has  for  many  years  paid 
particular  attention  to  this  family  of  trees.  (See  Gardener^ s  Magazine  as  above, 
and  Arboretum  Britannicum,  art.  C/'lmus.) 

The  following  remarks  apply  partly  to  places  that  we  saw  between  London 
and  Sheffield,  and  partly  to  others  which  we  have  subsequently  seen  in 
Middlesex  and  Surrey.  They  are  here  brought  together,  because,  for  certain 
reasons,  we  cannot  give  either  the  names  of  the  places,  or  those  of  their 
proprietors,  or  occupiers. 

Improving  a  Latvn  liable  to  be  burnt  up  in  Summer  by  Drought. — Above  twenty 
years  ago,  the  lawn  in  front  of  a  house  at  B  was  more  or  less  burnt  up 
every  summer,  in  consequence  of  the  sandy  nature  of  the  soil  and  subsoil. 
We  recommended  taking  out  the  subsoil  to  the  depth  of  1  ft.  all  over  the  lawn, 
retaining  the  surface  soil,  and  mixing  it  with  loam  from  a  meadow  at  no  great 
distance,  by  repeated  trenchings.  These  trenchings  were  performed  without 
intermission,  during  dry  weather ;  and^  we  believe,  above  a  dozen  men  were 
employed  for  three  weeks  in  trenching  this  lawn  over  three  times.  Had  we 
the  same  work  to  perform  again,  instead  of  manual  labour  we  should  apply 
Finlayson's  harrow  or  Kirkwood's  grubber,  either  of  which  implements  would 
do  the  work  better,  and  incomparably  quicker.  To  get  the  work  done 
quickly  is  a  very  great  advantage ;  because  by  that  means  it  may  be  completed 
while  the  weather  is  dry,  and  every  one  who  has  had  any  experience  in  mixing 
soils  on  a  large  scale,  knows,  that  to  do  this  properly  in  wet  weather,  or 
partly  in  wet  and  partly  in  dry  weather,  is  impossible.  The  conditions  are, 
that  the  two  soils  to  be  mixed  should  be  in  the  same  state  of  minute  division, 
and  of  dryness ;  and  that  the  soil  to  be  added  should  first  be  evenly  spread 
over  the  other.  For  want  of  attending  to  these  conditions,  farmers  sometimes 
lay  lime  on  land  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  do  little  or  no  good  ;  viz.  when 
the  lime  is  wet  and  the  land  dry,  or  the  contrary ;  or  when  both  lime  and 
land  are  wet.  To  mix  soils  equally  and  thoroughly,  and  in  such  a  way  that 
the  mixture  may  remain  mixed,  both  soils  ought  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
a  state  of  dry  powder.  Even  when  sand  and  loam,  or  lime  and  loam,  are 
mixed  in  this  state,  owing  to  the  different  specific  gravities  of  sand  and  loam, 
and  of  loam  and  lime,  there  will  be  a  constant  tendency  in  the  mixture  to 
separate,  by  the  sinking  of  the  heavier  soil  or  earth,  when  the  mass  is  moist, 
as  explained  in  Vol.  XIV.  p.  96.  Hence,  all  soils  that  are  mixed  artificially 
require  to  be  superintended  by  art  (so  to  speak)  for  many  years  afterwards,  in 
order  that  they  may  at  proper  intervals  of  time  be  ploughed  up  or  trenched, 
so  as  to  remix  the  heavier  soil  with  the  lighter.  In  the  case  of  a  lawn 
treated  as  we  have  described  in  dry  weather,  if,  immediately  af^er  mixing,  the 
soil  be  rolled  hard  while  yet  dry,  having  been  previously  (if  necessary)  pro- 
perly underdrained  and  sown  down,  it  will  scarcely  require  remixing  m  a 
lifetime ;  but  in  the  case  of  grass  lands  badly  drsdned,  or  from  any  cause 
liable  to  be  soaked  with  water,  remixing  will  become  necessary,  probably  in 
twenty  or  thirty  years,  according  to  the  difference  of  the  specific  gravity 
between  the  original  soil  and  the  soil  which  is  added.  Any  one  may  prove 
this,  as  suggested  in  Vol.  XIV.  p.  97.,  by  filling  two  pots  of  earth  with 
soil  of  the  same  quality,  placing  at  the  bottom  of  one  pot  a  layer  of  stable 
dung,  and  at  the  top  of  the  other  a  thin  layer  of  lime.  Afler  a  greater  or 
jess  number  of  years,  according  to  the  quantity  of  rain  that  h^  fajlen  on  the^ 
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potSy  the  stratum  of  dung  will  be  found  at  the  top  in  the  form  of  black  yege- 
table  mould,  and  the  stratum  of  lime  at  the  bottom  tinged  with  yellow.  The 
completion  of  this  experiment  may  be  accelerated  bj  artificial  watering,  so  as 
to  exhibit  the  effects  described  within  a  year. 

In  the  lawn  to  which  we  allude,  the  soil  being  dry,  and  with  a  good  dedi- 
yity,  we  found,  after  twenty  years,  the  mixture  nearly  as  homogeneous  as  when 
It  was  newly  made ;  and  on  June  14th,  though  the  weather  had  been  warm  and 
dry  for  some  weeks  preyiously,  the  grass  was  of  a  dark  green,  forming  a  strik- 
ing contrast  with  the  grass  of  an  adjoining  field,  across  a  sunk  fence,  where 
the  soil  had  neyer  been  mixed.    We  are  oonyinced,  fi'om  this  instance,  as  well 
as  from  general  reasoning,  that  all  the  dry  grass  lands  in  the  country  might  be 
greatly  improyed  by  this  mode  of  treatment;  and,  in  many  cases,  so  as  to  pay 
the  expenses  during  a  fifty  years'  lease.    At  all  eyents,  it  would  well  repay, 
both  in  effect  and  in  produce  of  grass,  the  proprietors  of  parks.    With  respect 
to  lawns,  and,  indeed,  kitchen-gardens,  on  sandy  soils,  it  is  eyident  that  to 
render  such  soils  as  productiye,  and  as  retentive  of  moisture,  as  loams,  must 
be  one  of  the  greatest  improvements  that  can  be  made  in  them.     Some  may 
consider  the  plan  we  recommend  too  expensive,  or,  in  other  words,  it  may 
require  more  money  than  they  can  afford  to  lay  out ;  but,  in  the  case  of  smaU 
suburban  residences,  where  the  most  is  to  be  made  of  every  thing,  no  money 
could  be  better  expended.    Indeed,  on  a  large  scale,  say  in  the  case  of  an  es- 
tate of  from  a  hundred  to  a  thousand  acres  of  poor  sand,  with  loam  or  clay 
at  no  great  distance,  we  should  think  the  money  laid  out  would  at  least  pay 
as  weU  as  money  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  land.    It  is  less  expensive  to 
improve  sand  by  adding  clay,  than  to  improve  clay  by  adding  sand ;  because^ 
in  the  latter  case,  the  subsoil  re(][uires  to  be  drained,  and  this  can  only  be 
done  effectually  by  the  frequent-drain  system.    For  example,  it  would  be  much 
easier  to  prevent  the  grass  on  the  sanijy  parts  of  Hyde  Park  from  being  burnt 
up  in  hot  weather,  than  it  would  to  render  the  clayey  loam  of  the  I^gent's 
Park  so  firm  by  sanding  and  draining,  as  not  to  be  poached  by  cattle  in  wet 
weather. 

The  Ita&an  Style  of  Gardenings  when .  adopted  round  a  mansion,  though 
more  costly  at  first  than  the  English  style,  is  Kept  at  less  expense  f^tterwar^ 
on  account  of  the  comparatively  small  portion  of  mown  lawn  which  this  style 
requires,  and  its  definite  and  fixed  edgings  to  the  beds,  borders,  and  walks. 
The  lawn  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  Italian  garden  may  alwa;^s  be  fed  with 
sheep,  or  the  grass  made  into  hay ;  and  hence,  in  many  cases,  instead  of  the 
pleasure-ground  being  an  annual  expense,  it  may  afford  an  annual  profit,  or, 
at  all  events,  it  will  pay  itself. 

Mowing  Laumt,  —  In  general  this  is  but  very  indifferently  done  by  profes- 
sional gardeners,  or  by  labourers  who  are  not  much  accustomed  to  it.  We 
would  therefore  recommend  that  in  all  places  where  there  is  much  lawn  to 
mow,  a  man,  or  set  of  men,  should  be  exclusively  devoted  to  mowing  it.  As 
it  is  the  most  laborious  of  all  country  labours,  such  men  ought  either  to  have 
higher  wages,  or,  what  is  preferable,  the  work  ought  to  be  let  to  them  by 
contract.  We  are  strongly  inclined  to  think  that  the  mowing  of  the  lawns, 
the  keeping  of  the  walks,  the  hoeing,  and  the  weeding,  of  all  large  places  might 
be  so  let,  much  to  the  advantage  of  all  parties  concerned.  A  labourer  who  is 
accustomed  to  do  work  by  the  job  soon  becomes  a  very  superior  being  to  one 
that  works  by  the  day.  In  one  of  our  earlier  volumes,  we  nave  recommended 
classing  the  labours  of  a  garden  as  common  and  professional ;  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  letting  the  whole  of  the  former  to  common  labourers,  while  the  gar- 
dener was  employed  only  in  professional  operations.  The  practice  has  l^en 
lonp  adopted  at  Flitwick  House,  and  we  have  lately  seen  it  in  operation  at 
yanous  gentlemen's  seats. 

Keeping  Shrubberies.  —  Much  labour  is  spent  in  thb  way  to  very  little  pur- 
pose. Shrubberies,  and  all  other  plantations,  when  young,  ought  to  have  the 
surface  of  the  ground  kept  free  from  weeds  ;  and,  for  a  year  or  two,  forked 
over  or  slightly  dug :  but,  wherever  the  trees  and  shrubs  cover  the  3urfac^ 
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or  very  nearly  touch  each  other,  very  little  digging  or  hoeing  is  necessarv  ; 
provided  care  be  taken  to  grow  one  set  of  trees  and  shrubs  as  undergrowtns, 
which  shall  cover  the  soil  and  keep  down  all  weeds,  and  another  set  of  trees 
allowed  to  attain  their  full  growth,  which  should  be  those  that  are  to  remain  as 
standards.  For  want  of  adopting  some  system  of  this  kind  in  the  management 
of  shrubberies  and  young  plantations,  they  not  only  become  an  annual  expense, 
but  that  expense  is  employed  in  rendering  them  unsightly ;  for  what  can  be 
worse  than  to  see  ground  hoed  and  raked  amone  hagwd-looking  shrubs  and 
naked-stemmed  trees,  which  seem  to  be  incapable  ofderivine  any  benefit  from 
culture.  The  practice  of  endeavouring  to  grow  flowers  and  flowering  shrubs 
on  the  maigins  of  shrubberies  should  seldom  be  continued  more  than  two  or 
three  years  after  the  shrubbery  is  planted ;  because  they  cannot  thrive,  and 
tfadr  sickly  etiolated  appearance  is  any  thing  but  ornamental.  In  short,  as  we 
have  often  before  stated,  flowering  shrubs  and  flowers  never  thrive  among 
ordinary  shrubs  and  trees,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  planted  among  them. 
Thidcemng  Strips  and  Belts  which  have  never  been  thinned,  -— <•  The  quickest 
way  of  doing  this  is  to  cut  down  a  number  of  those  trees  that  stole ;  but  the 
most  efiective  mode,  if  the  plantation  contains  pines  or  firs  which  have  not 
lost  their  lower  branches,  is  to  cut  them  down  to  within  6  or  8  feet  of  the 
ground,  leaving  the  whole  of  the  strength  of  the  roots  to  be  thrown  into  the 
remaining  side  branches.  The  Scotch  pine  and  the  spruce  fir  treated  in  this 
way  form  admirable  low  growths,  and  very  soon  render  a  narrow  strip  quite 
impenetrable  by  the  light.  We  have  recently  seen  this  in  various  instances,  both 
in  the  north,  and  in  Surrey.  Where  there  are  no  branches  on  pines  and  firs 
nearer  the  ground  than  10  or  12  feet,  the  trees  might  be  cut  down  at  such  a  height 
as  to  leave  two  tiers  of  live  branches,  and  the  whole  or  a  part  of  these  might 
be  tied  down  to  the  remaining  part  of  the  trunk,  by  which  they  would  first 
descend  to  the  ground  and  spread  along  the  surface,  and  afterwards  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  shoots  would  grow  up  from  it  so  as  to  form  a  dense  evergreen 
mass.  Of  all  the  faults  in  the  management  of  plantations,  with  which  the 
country  abounds,  there  is  none  so  common  as  that  of  leaving  narrow  strips  of 
plantation  unthinned,  by  which  the  very  intention  of  these  plantations  is  most 
effectually  defeated. 

(To  he  completed  in  our  next,) 


Art.  II.  Botanical^  Floricultural,  and  Arhoricultural  Notices  of 
the  Kinds  of  Plants  nexjoly  introduced  into  British  Gardens  and 
Plantations^  or  ivhich  have  been  originated  in  them  ;  together  tvith 
additional  Information  respecting  Plants  (whether  old  or  new)  already 
in  Cultivation :  the  tvhole  intended  to  serve  as  a  perpetual  Supplement 
to  the  "  Encyclopaedia  of  Plants,**  the  "  Horlus  Britanmcus"  the 
"  Hortus  LignosuSf*  and  the  "  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Briton- 


mcum/* 


Curtis* s  Botanical  Magazine  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
fieven  plates ;  Ss,  6d.  coloured,  3;.  plain.  Edited  by  Sir  William 
Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c. 

Edwards*s  Botanical  Register;  in  monthly  numbers,  new  series,  each 
containing  six  plates ;  3^.  6d>  coloured,  3^.  plain.  Edited  by  Dr. 
Lindley,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 

Paxton*s  Magazine  of  Botany,  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants; 
in  monthly  numbers;  large  8vo;  2^.  6^.  each. 

The  Floral  Cabinet;  in  monthly  numbers,  4to  ;  2s.  6d,  each.  Con- 
ducted by  G.  B.  *  Kpowles,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.>  F.L.Sv  &c.f  and  Fre- 
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derick  Westcott,  Esq.,  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Birmingham 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society. 

VapaveiUcex. 

Glaucium  rubrum  Dec.  This  plant  Dr.  Lindley  considers  to  be  the  same  as 
the  G,  ^legans  of  our  gardens.  (B»  M,  R.,  No.  78.,  July.) 

■^PapHver  amce'num,  A  beautiful  annual  poppy, raised  by  the  Horticultural 
Society  from  seeds  sent  from  the  north  of  India.  The  leaves  are  glaucous, 
and  flowers  vermilion,  with  a  white  base.  {B,  M.  R^  No.  80.) 

Mdlva  mauriidnia  L.  The  plant  usually  sold  in  the  seed-shops  under  tlus 
name  Dr.  Lindley  considers  to  be  merely  ^  a  large  state  of  M.  sylvestris  ;**  but 
he  adds  that  the  true  species  has  been  lately  recovered  from  Algiers  bv  the 
French,  who  have  dispersed  it  under  the  name  of  the  zebra  mallow.  (B,  M, 
B.,  No.  82.,  July.) 

1236.  EDWA'RDS/il 

HacnabMiM  Graham     Mr.  BCAoNaM     tt     or  6    JLav    T    ......    ftSSO,    C    oo    Bol.  mag.  5735. 

"  This  Strikingly  handsome  shrub,"  says  Dr.  Graham,  **  has  been  for  many 
years  in  cultivation  in  the  Botanic  Gardofi,  Edinburgh,  having  now  a  stem 
which  measures  1 1  in.  in  circumference ;  but  when  or  whence  it  was  intro- 
duced we  do  not  know."  It  differs  from  £.  crandiflora  in  its  nearly  equal 
petals,  the  wide  separation  of  the  petals  of  the  Keel,  and  its  flowering  when  in 
full  leaf.  It  was  named  by  Dr.  Graham  in  honour  of  Mr.  Macnab,  of  the  Bo- 
tanic Garden,  Edinburgh.  (BoL  Mag.,  July.) 

Acacia  cunedta  Benth.  This  plant  (from  the  Swan  River)  has  flowered  at 
Vienna  with  Baron  Htigel.  (^B,  JIf,  R,,  No.  74,,  July.) 

VhUttdelphdcetB. 
1479.  PHILADE'LPHUS  S0449  Uizus  Ba.  Reg,  1839,  S9. 

Comp6ntcB, 

-(-  Centaurea  p&lchra  Dec.  This  very  beautiful  annual  was  raised,  in  the 
present  vear,  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  garden,  from  seeds  collected  in  the 
north  of  India  by  Dr.  Falconer.  The  flowers  are  blue,  deepening  to'  violet  in 
the  centie,  with  a  silvery  involucre.  {B,  M,  R,,  No.  84*.,  July.) 

Gcsnerikcess, 

169a  GESNE'R/il 

■tricta  Hook.  8;  Am.     upright     ]£  O     or  5    jl     S    South  Brazil    1834.    C    pi    Bot  mag.  S738L 

This  handsome  species  resembles  in  habit  the  G.  sceptrum  of  Martins ;  '*  bot 
the  flowers  are  very  different  in  shape ;  the  corolla  having  a  remarkable  curva- 
ture on  the  upper  side,  and,  followmg  its  direction,  the  style  is  singularly  ge- 
niculated  at  its  base ;  the  upper  lip,  too,  is  much  longer  ;  the  style  and  anthers 
exserted.'*  Roots  of  this  plant  were  sent  by  Mr.  Tweedie  fh>m  Rio  Grande, 
in  South  Brazil,  to  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden,  where  they  produced  flowers 
for  the  first  time  in  July,  1835.  (Bot,  Mag,,  July.) 

BJpacriddceee, 

504  E'PACRIS 

cocclneui  Paxt    scarlet    A  lJ    or  3    mrap    S    hybrid    1838.    C    co    Paxt.  mag.  of  bot  tL  ItS. 

A  very  showy  kind  of  E^pacris,  on  account  of  its  scarlet  flowers  and  yellow 
anthers  ;  raised  by  the  mrdener  of  Alderman  Copeland,  at  Leyton,  in  Essex, 
probably  from  seed  of  E.  impressa.  It  is  observed^  in  describinp  this  plant, 
'*  that  seedling  epacrises  vary  so  exceedingly  in  colour  in  their  native  districts, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  establish  specific  distinctions,  or  even  varieties,  upoa 
the  hue  of  the  flowers  alone.  Were  we  to  act  in  accordance  with  this  state** 
ment,  we  should  be  constrained  to  consider  our  plant  a  mere  casual  departure 
from  the  usual  colour  of  E.  impressa.  In  bestowing  upon  it  a  specific  desig* 
nation,  therefore,  we  are  bound  to  declare  upon  what  we  believe  its  claims  to 
that  position  to  rest."  Notwithstanding  this  declaration,  we  do  not  think 
the  writer  justified  in  distinguishing  a  plant  by  a  specific  name  which  he  ac- 
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Knowledges  to  be  only  a  variety.  If  this  is  to  be  adopted  as  a  principle,  and 
followed  out  in  naming  new  plants,  it  will  add  greatly  to  the  present  inextri- 
cable confusion  which  exists  m  almost  every  genus.  The  same  object  would 
have  been  obtained  by  naming  this  E'pacris  £.  impr^ssa  coccinea.  We  shall 
not  occupy  space  here  to  show  the  importance  of  this  subject,  but  rather  refer 
to  the  Arboretum,  vol.  i.  p.  8.  and  p.  216.  (Pajpt,  Mag.  of  BoL,  July.) 
AsckpiadAcest. 

77a  CEROPE'GIA 

crincaefblia  Hook.     Ylnca-leftved    ^  IS]     cu  90     •     F     Bombay    1857.     C    Lp    Bot.  mag.  374Q. 

A  vigorous-growing  stove  climber,  with  dark  purple  flowers.  It  is  a  native 
bf  Bombay,  and  was  sent  to  the  Glasgow  Botanic  Garden  by  J.  Nimmo,  Esq. 
(Bot.  Mag.,  July.) 

"BoragifidcecB, 

435.  CYNOGLCSSUM 

cadestineum  XmmK.   celestial  ft/iie   ^Q    or  8    B.w    North  of  India  1897.  S  co  Bot  reg.  1899,96. 

A  hardy  biennial,  the  seeds  of  which  were  sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society, 
from  Bombay,  by  John  Nimmo,  Esq.  The  flowers  are  blue  and  white,  and 
very  pretty ;  but  the  whole  plant '  has  a  heavy  and  unpleasant  smell.  The 
seeds  should  be  sown,  and  the  plants  treated,  like  those  of  the  giant 
Brompton  stock.  (Bot.  Beg.,  July.) 

ScrophularicU:e<g. 

45.  VERO'NICA 

?  diosmsfdlia  Ctmn.    Diosma-leaved    Jt    or  S    ap    L    V.  D.  L    1835.    C    l.p.«    Flor.  cabi  na  106L 

A  very  pretty  little  shrub,  growing  about  3  ft.  high,  and  producing  a  pro- 
fusion of  pale  lilac  blossoms.  It  was  introduced  from  Van  Diemen's  Land  in 
1835,  by  J.  W.  Gompton,  Esq.,  and  flowered  in  the  Birmingham  Botanic 
Garden  in  April,  1838.  Though  grown  against  a  wall  in  the  Birmingham 
garden,  it  appears  very  nearly  hardy,  as  it  stood  out  without  protection  during 
the  severe  winter  of  1837-8.  {Flor.  Cab.,  July.) 

+  V.  ybnwo#«  R.  Br.  An  evergreen  hardy  shrub,  with  white  flowers,  a 
native  of  the  highest  mountains  in  Van  Diemen's  Land.  "  Its  power  of  exist- 
ing in  water,'*  says  Dr.  Lindley,  "  is  quite  extraordinary.  I  have  a  specimen 
now  before  me,  of  which  a  twig,  placed  in  a  phial  of  water,  has  lived  six 
weeks,  ripened  its  seeds,  and  is  now  as  fresh  and  healthy  as  it  was  at  first." 
(B.  M.  B.,  No.  85.,  July.) 

Proteaceas. 

-f  GreviUetL  Thelemomaaa  HttgeL  "  A  beautiful  New  Holland  shrub,  with 
numerous  racemes  of  crimson  flowers,  and  narrow  pinnatifid  leaves."  It 
was  brought  to  Europe  by  Baron  Hugel,  with  whom  it  has  flowered  at 
-Vienna.  {B.  M.  B.,  No.  72.,  July.) 

'Lhi/melcB^a. 

^Pimelea  prostrdta  Vahl.  This  is  the  pretty  little  shrub  called  in  the 
nurseries  P.  Novse  Zel&ndiae  ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  arid  mountains 
in  New  Zealand.  \b.  M.  i2.,  No.  81.  July.) 

Orchiddce<B. 

t558.  VLE'TIA  {SIX. 

Parliins6ni  Hook.    Mr.  Parlsinson**    A  ESI    cu    1    ja     R.Y.P    Mexico    1838.    D    p.l    Bot.  mag. 

\ery  nearly  allied  to  B.  refl^xa,  but  with  narrower  flowers,  which  are  of  a 
lively  rose  colour,  the  lip  and  column  being  beautifully  variegated  with  yellow 
and  purple.  The  bulb  is  terrestrial  and  gibbous ;  the  scape  is  2  ft.  or  more 
long,  slender,  and  jointed,  with  brownish  sheathing  bracteas  at  the  joints.  (Bot. 
Mag.,  July.) 

S547.  DENDRO^BIUM  „    ^     ,         .ooo      t>  ^^'  ^• 

Jeoklnui  Wall.    Captain  Jenkin8»8     ^  CSJ    pr     1     my    Y    Gualpra    1838.     D    p.r.w  Bot.  reg. 

A  pretty  little  plant,  though  very  inferior  in  beauty  to  most  of  the  other 
species  of  the  genus.  It  is  a  native  of  India,  whence  it  was  sent  to  Messrs. 
Loddiges  by  Dr.  Wallich.  {Bot.  Beg.,  July.) 

Vol.  XV.— No.  113.  i  i 
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^Dkkce^a  otAracea,  "  A  small  Demerara  plant,  with  narrow  leaves,  and 
pale  yellow-ocbre-eoloured  flowers."  ^B,  R.  M^  No.  71.,  July.) 

"^JEpidendrum  CandoUei,  A  Mexican  plant,  nearly  allied  to  £.  ^spenim, 
**  The  flowers  are  dull  brown,  with  a  dull  yellow  lip,  striped  with  the  same 
colour.'*  (B.  M,  -B.,  No.  77.,  July.) 

-^Onddmm  unicome  Lindl.  The  flowers  are  pale  yellow,  with  a  singular 
horn  on  the  lip,  from  which  the  pbmt  has  been  named.  "  Messrs,  Kollii^ns 
imported  it  from  Rio."  (^.  M.  R.,  No.  76.,  July.) 

116L  CRO'CUS  ipedteus  BoL  Reg,,  ISSB,  40. 

This  Species  is  described  and  figured  in  the  Supplement  to  the  En^ih 
Botany,  t.  2752.,  and  is  there  referred  to  the  C,  speciosus  of  Bieberstein.  Dr, 
Lindley  states  that  he  does  "  not  perceive  any  thine  in  the  short  account  given 
by  Bieberstein  at  variance  vrith  this  plant;  but  he  adds  that  Mr.  Herbert, 
who  has  studied  the  genus  with  care,  is  **  opposed  to  this  conclusion."  It  is 
a  native  of  Transylvania  and  Hungary,  as  well  as  Britain.  (^Bot,  Reg,,  July,) 

HeemodordcetP, 

Conoitylis  yUncea  Hugel.  *^  A  pretty  green-house  herbaceous  plant,  found 
on  the  south  coast  of  New  Holland  by  Baron  Hugel,  and  raised  at  Vienna^ 
where  it  has  flowered."  {B.  M,  R.,  No.  73.  July.) 

\JlitLce<B, 

1016L  Xl'LIUM  a017S  rarinticum  Ftut.  Mag.  i^Boi.  ▼!.  127. 
90175  TbuDbasfaman  Bot  Reg.,  18Xi,  38. 


REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardeningf  Agrictdture,  Botany, 
Rural  Architecture,  SfC,  lately  published,  tvitn  some  Account  of 
those  considered  the  more  interesting. 

Repton*s  Landscape  Gardening,  and  Landscape  Architecture.  A  new  Edi- 
tion,  with  Notes,  Biographical  Notice,  and  copious  General  Index.  By  J. 
C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.,  &c  Being  the  entire  Works  of  the  late  Humphrey 
Repton,  Esq.,  on  those  Subjects.  Originally  published  in  one  folio  and  three 
quarto  volumes ;  and  now  comprised  in  one  volume  octavo.  Illustrated  by 
upwards  of  two  hundred  engravings.  To  be  completed  in  twelve  num- 
bers, forming  one  volume  octavo,  Price  30s,  plain,  or  66s.  coloured. 
Lond.  1839.  No.  I.,  8vo,  p.  25.  to  80.,  Price  2s.  6d.,  or  with  the  engrsv- 
ings  coloured,  5s.  6d, 

Mr.  Repton's  celebrity  as  a  landscape-gardener  is  too  well  known  to  require 
that  we  should  do  more  than  notice  the  circumstance.  His  published  works 
have  been  hitherto  altogether  beyond  the  reach  of  the  practical  gardener ;  and 
we  therefore  consider  that  we  are  rendering  an  essential  service  to  the  pro- 
fession by  editing  an  edition  which,  instead  of  costing  20/.  and  upwards,  will 
cost  only  30s. 

In  this  octavo  edition,  all  the  engravings  in  the  large  edition  will  be  given, 
reduced  so  as  to  come  within  an  octavo  page ;  and,  as  the  greater  number  of 
these  engravings  are  landscapes,  diagrams,  sections,  and  plans,  we  can  state 
with  confidence  that  they  will  answer  all  the  purposes  of  illustration  for  which 
they  were  intended,  as  well  as  the  plates  in  the  large  edition.  Nay,  we  will 
go  farther,  and  state  that,  as  we  have  given  a  separate  engraving  for  every 
slide,  Mr.  Aepton's  ideas  will  be  rendered  more  clear  by  our  plates  than  by 
his  own.     This  will  apply  not  only  to  the  coloured,  but  to  the  plain,  copies. 

We  are  anxious,  that  the  young  gardener  should  possess  this  work  for  his 
own  sake,  sf  well  as  ours  ,*  and  we  recommend  him  to  take  it  in  as  published^ 
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and  make  himself  master  of  every  chapter  as  he  goes  on.  The  first  article  to 
which  we  would  direct  attention  is,  a  note  giving  the  philosophical  reasons 
why,  in  certain  cases,  a  vignette  is  preferable  to  a  landscape  bounded  by  de- 
finite lines.  The  next  article  treats  of  different  characters  and  situations ;  and 
the  two  remaining  chapters  in  Number  I.  treat  of  buildings,  and  the  proper 
situation  for  a  house. 

Again  we  say  that  this  work  will  be  of  immense  service  to  the  young  gar- 
dener, whether  he  wishes  to  fit  himself  for  laying  out  a  flower-garden,  or  a 
whole  place. 

The  Forest  Planter  and  Pruner^i  Astutant ;  being  a  practical  Treatise  on  the 
Management  of  the  Native  and  Exotic  Forest  Trees  commonly  cultivated 
in  Great  Britain  t  respecting  which  every  useful  Information  is  given.  By 
J.  Main,  A.L.S.     10  coloured  plates,  pp,  251.    Lond.  8vo,  1839. 

An  excellent  little  practical  work,  founded  on  scientific  principles,  and  on  the 
extensive  experience  of  the  author,  well  known  and  justly  esteemed  both  as  a 
writer  and  a  practitioner.  It  is  not  intended  in  this  work,  Mr.  Main  observes, 
**  to  notice  every  thing  that  may  be  written  of  forest  trees ;  nor  to  describe, 
or  even  name,  every  tree-like  plant  found  in  woods.^'  The  common  and  most 
useful  species  of  forest  trees  only  will  be  described,  accompanied  by  "  practi- 
cal remarks  on  their  culture  and  management,  and  with  particular  reference  to 
the  necessary  and  important  business  of  pruning  them  when  young,  in  order 
to  insure  the  production  of  clear-grained  and  most  valuable  timber."  — 
{Pref.) 

A  copy  of  the  table  of  contents  will  be  the  shortest  and  most  effectual  mode 
of  doing  justice  to  the  author,  and  informing  the  reader. 

Chap.  I.  Preliminary  Remarks ;  Aboriginal  Forests,  how  destroyed,  pre- 
sent Remains  and  Management.  Chap.  ii.  On  Planting,  different  Methods  of, 
Obstacles  in  the  way  of.  Chap.  iii.  On  the  Defects  and  Necessity  of  Pruning, 
how  far  practicable,  Effects  and  Advantages  of.  Chap.  iv.  Suitable  Soils  for 
Trees,  Clay>  Loam,  Sand,  Subsoils,  Moor  and  Bog  Earth,  wet  and  dr^  Soils, 
Trees  suitable  for.  Chap.  v.  Treatment  of  wounded  Trees,  Causes  of  Wounds^ 
topical  Applications,  Damage  from  Insects  or  other  Animals.  Chap.  vi.  Qu^^ 
lities  of  T/imber,  Ponderosity,  Hardness,  Toughness,  Durability,  Dry  Rdt,' 
Kyanising.  Chap.  vii.  On  Coppice  Woods,  Description  ancl  Talue  of. 
Management,  &c.  Trees  suitable  for.  Chap.  viii.  On  pruning  the  Pine  and 
Fir  Tribes,  why  so  necessary,  Evil  of  Neglect,  Rules  of  performing.  Chap.  ix. 
Pollard  Trees,  their  Stations  and  Uses,  how  planted  and  managed.  Kinds. 
Chap.  X.  Longevity  of  Trees,  Information  concerning.  Knowledge  of  wanting. 
Chap.  XI.  Miscellaneous,  felling,  grubbing,  &c.  Fencing,  absolute  Necessity  of, 
different  Methods  of.  Botanical  Distinctions  of  Trees.  List  of  British  Forest 
Trees. 

Jconographie  du  Genre  Camellia,  ou  Collection  des  Camellia  les  plus  beaux  et  les 
plus  rares,  peints  d^aprh  Nature,  dans  les  Serres  de  M,  PAbbe  Berlese,  Par. 
M.  J.  J.  Jung,  Artiste,  Merabre  de  la  Soci^t^  Royale  d' Horticulture  de 
Paris  ;  avec  la  Description  exacte  de  chaque  Fleur,  accompagnee  d*  Observa- 
tions pratiques  sur  la  Ctdture  de  cette  Plante,  et  des  Sovns  qu^elle  exige  pour 
fleurir  abondamment.     Par  M.   TAbbe  Berlese,  Secr^£l|h*e  de  la   Soci^te 

•  Royale  d' Horticulture,  &c.  Folio,  lere  Livraison,  2  coMred  plates,  pp.  2, 
Paris,  1839. 

•  In  our  preceding  volume,  p.  200.,  we  reviewed  at  length  the  Monographic 
du  Genre  Camelliay  by  the  Abb6  Berlese ;  and  the  title  given  above  shows 
that  this  gentleman's  enthusiasm  has  led  him  to  commence  an  Iconographie  of 
the  same  popular  exotic  shrub.  Two  plates,  and  their  descriptions,  are  before 
us,  and  we  can  only  say  that  the  former  are  well  drawn  and  coloured,  though 
much  inferior  to  the  plates  in  Chandler's  work,  and  that  the  deecriptive  letter- 

I  I  2 
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press  is  evenrthing  that  could  be  wished,  unless  we  except,  in  p.  1.,  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  origin  of  the  specific  name  Derby^na  not  being  given ;  and 
in  p.  2^  that  Swetii  vera,  the  name  of  a  variety  dedicated  to  Mr.  Sweet, 
**  C*e8t  k  M.  Swet  qu*on  Fa  d^di^,**  is  misspelt. 

Vegetable  Organography  ;  or  an  Analytical  Detcrij^um  of  the  Organs  t^  Planlt. 
By  M.  Aug.  P.  De  CandoUe,  &c.  Translated  by  Boughton  Kindon.  In 
monthly  parts,  8to,  2f .  6</.  Parts  IV.  to  VI.  for  May,  June»  and  July,  from 
p.  143.  to  p.  288.     London,  1839. 

We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  this  work  proceeds,  and  improves, 
particularly  in  the  plates;  and  we  again  strongly  recommend  it  to  every 
young  gardener. 

Essays  on  Natural  History,  chiefly  Omiihology,  By  Charles  Waierton,  Esq. 
With  an  Autobiography  of  the  Author,  and  a  View  of  Walton  Hall.  3d 
ed.  pp.  334,  8vo.     London,  1839. 

In  a  previous  volume  we  have  strongly  recommended  these  Essays  to  the 
gardener,  on  account  of  the  information  which  they  contain  respecting  birds, 
often  considered  the  enemies  of  gardeners,  but  in  reality  his  best  friends. 
This  third  edition  contains  some  essays  never  before  published,  and  among 
these  is  one  on  the  weasel,  from  which  we  make  the  following  extract :  — 

"  The  weasel,  like  the  wood  owl,  is  a  great  destroyer  of  beetles ;  and  it  is 
known  to  make  incessant  war  on  the  mole,  the  mouse,  and  the  rat ;  the  last 
two  of  which  draw  most  extravagantly  on  the  hard-earned  profits  of  the  hus- 
bandman. These  vermin  seem  to  constitute  its  general  food ;  and  we  must 
allow  that  it  arrests  their  increase,  by  an  activity  and  perseverance  truly  as- 
tonishing. It  hunts  for  the  beetle  in  the  grass ;  it  follows  the  mole  through 
her  subterraneous  mazes ;  it  drives  the  rats  from  the  bottom  of  haystacks,  and 
worries  them  in  the  corn-ricks,  and  never  allows  them  either  peace  or  quiet 
in  the  sewers  and  ditches  where  they  take  up  their  abode.  That  man  only, 
who  has  seen  a  weasel  go  into  a  corn  stack,  can  form  a  just  idea  of  the  horror 
which  its  approach  causes  to  the  Hanoverians  collected  there  for  safety  and 
plunder.  The  whole  stack  is  in  commotion,  whilst  these  destroyers  of  com 
seem  to  be  put  to  their  last  shifts,  if  you  may  judge  by  the  extraordinary  kind 
of  whining  which  goes  on  amongst  them,  and  by  the  attempts  which  they 
make  to  bolt  from  the  invaded  premises. 

"  But,  of  all  people  in  the  land,  our  gardeners  have  most  reason  to  protect 
the  weasel.  They  have  not  one  single' word  of  complaint  against  it,  not  even 
for  disturbing  the  soil  of  the  flower-beds.  Having  no  game  to  encourage,  nor 
fowls  to  fatten,  they  may  safely  say  to  it.  Come  hither,  little  benefactor,  and 
take  up  thy  abode  amongst  us.  We  will  give  shelter  to  thy  young  ones,  and 
protection  to  thyself,  and  we  shall  be  always  glad  to  see  thee.  And  fortunate, 
mdeed,  are  those  horticultural  enclosures  which  can  boast  the  presence  of  a 
weasel ;  for  neither  mouse,  nor  rat,  nor  mole,  can  carry  on  their  projects  with 
impunity,  whilst  the  weasel  stands  sentinel  over  the  garden. 

"  Ordinary,  and  of  little  cost,  are  the  apartments  required  for  it.  A  cart 
load  of  rough  stones,  or  of  damaged  bricks,  heaped  up  in  some  sequestered 
corner,  free  from  dogs,  will  be  all  that  it  wants  for  a  safe  retreat  and  a  plea- 
sant dwelling."     (P.  302.) 

Instructions  for  collecting,  rearing,  and  preserving  British  and  Foreign  Inseds  ; 
also  for  collecting  and  preserving  Crustacea  and  Shells,  By  Abd  Ingpen, 
A.L.S.  &  M.E.S.  Small  8vo,  second  edition,  3  coloured  plates,  pp.  106. 
London,  1839. 

In  the  present  enlightened  age,  when  even  the  labourer  may  know,  and  is 
expected  to  know,  something  beyond  his  occupation,  we  would  particularly 
draw  the  attention  of  the  young  gardener  to  the  study  of  insects,  a  branch 
of  natural  history  that  connects  itself  very  closely  with  botany.  With  the  aid 
of  a  slight  knowledge  of  entomology  he  may  soon  distinguish  his  real  enemies 
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from  his  supposed  ones,  and,  at  the  same  time,  disperse  the  clouds  of  many 
an  old  superstition  by  making  himself  acquainted  with  their  economy. 

The  first  thing  that  presents  itself  on  commencing  the  study  of  a  depart- 
ment in  natural  history  is,  the  best  method  of  collecting  and  preserving  the 
objects ;  the  little  book  before  us  is  intended  to  give  the  requisite  instructions 
for  **  collecting,  rearin|^,  and  preserving  "  insects.  It  has  the  great  merit  of 
being  concise,  and  wntten  in  a  popular  style,  so  as  to  be  easily  understood 
hy  the  young  entomologist.  The  whole  has  been  rearranged,  and  some  new 
matter  added;  and  it  is  altogether  got  up  in  a  much  better  manner  than 
the  first  edition.  We  would  recommend  it  to  the  young  gardener,  as  giving 
the  best  and  the  shortest  instructions  for  collecting,  &c. ;  and  we  will  make 
the  following  quotation  fi*om  the  Introduction,  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
stimulate  him  to  pursue  the  study  of  entomology. 

**  There  are  few  objects  in  nature  which  raise  the  mind  to  a  higher  degree 
of  admiration  than  the  insect  creation.  Their  immense  numbers,  endless 
variety  of  form,  astonishing  metamorphoses,  exceeding  beauty,  the  amazing 
minuteness  of  some,  and  the  complex  and  wonderful  organisation  of  others, 
far  exceeding  that  of  the  higher  animals — all  tend  to  prove  an  almighty 
artificer,  and  inspire  astonishment  and  awe ! 

**  But  in  reviewing  the  amazing  endowments  of  these  endless  tribes  of 
beings,  which. administer  so  much  to  the  gratification  of  our  mental  and 
ocular  faculties,  the  great  utility  and  important  advantages  derived  from  many 
of  them,  have  also  another  claim  upon  our  regard.  The  delicious  luxury 
furnished  by  the  bee,  and  the  beautiful  dye  of  the  coccus ;  the  materials  for 
an  exquisite  fabric,  prepared  by  the  silkworm,  which  gives  employment  to 
millions !  and  the  ingredient  produced  by  the  gall  fly  y  to  which  mankind  is 
deeply  indebted  for  die  promulgation  of  knowledge !  are  all  real  benefits. 
And  firom  others,  lessons  of  industry  and  economy,  virtue  and  morality, 
perfection  in  various  arts,  and  even  civil  government  may  be  learned  ;  and, 
accordingly,  some  have  been  held  up  as  models  of  conduct,  and  referred  to 
for  instruction  in  wisdom  from  the  days  of  Solomon.*'  (Introduction,  p.  14.) 
—  1V.A.M. 

The  Science  of  Drawing  ;  being  a  progressive  Series  of  the  characteristic  Forms 
of  Nature.  Part  I.  Trees,  By  Frank  Howard.  8vo,  16  plates,  pp.  46. 
London,  1839.    Price  4f. 

We  have  often  been  asked  by  young  gardeners  to  recommend  them  a 
drawing-book,  but  we  have  never  yet  met  with  one  that  contained  all  the 
instructions  for  drawing  which  a  gardener  requires.  Some  elementary 
drawing-books  treat  of  landscapes,  others  of  figures,  others  again  of  flowers, 
and  one  or  two  works,  such  as  HassePs  Camera,  profess  to  teach  all  these 
topics.  There  are  still  wanting  instructions  in  plan  and  map  drawing, 
adapted  to  garden  purposes;  and  also  in  architecture,  adapted  to  the  de- 
signing of  hot-house  buildings  and  other  garden  structures.  It  is  not  easy 
to  say  when  such  a  book  will  be  produced ;  but  in  the  meantime  the  young 
gardener  cannot  do  better  than  copy,  with  the  pen  and  common  ink,  all 
the  drawings  of  single  objects  which  he  finds  in  this  Magazine,  or  in  any 
other  gardening  publication.  We  say  single  objects,  because  there  is  no 
more  difficulty  in  copying  them,  than  in  copying  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
The  copying  of  objects  in  combination,  that  is  pictures,  is  quite  a  differ- 
ent thing,  and  what  no  young  gardener  need  attempt  before  he  can  draw 
single  objects,  such  as  tools,  utensils,  flowers,  roots,  trees,  houses,  &c.,  with 
ease,  accuracy,  and  expedition.  Those  gardeners  who  are  learning  to  do 
this  will  find  the  work,  the  title  of  which  is  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article^ 
an  excellent  guide  for  the  drawing  of  trees;  and  those  who  are  farther 
advanced  will  be  instructed  in  what  may  be  called  the  philosophy  of  drawing 
by  the  two  works  by  the  same  author,  the  titles  of  which  follow  this  notice. 
The  object  of  these  two  works  is  to  teach  the  young  artist  how  to  combine 
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objects,  and  to  shade  aod  colour  them  so  as  to  make  pictures ;  while  the 
object  of  the  little  work,  the  title  of  which  we  have  given  above,  is  to  teach 
the  deliiieation  of  single  objects  on  sound  and  simple  principles.  The  perusal 
of  the  two  following  works,  and  of  Gilpin's  Enay  on  J^rinis,  will  greatly 
assist  young  men  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  what  is  right  and  wrong  in 
pictures ;  or  what  is  to  be  imitated  or  avoided  in  natural  or  artificial  land- 
scape. It  is  surprising,  as  we  have  elsewhere  observed,  that  the  Horticultural 
societies,  and  especially  that  of  London,  do  not  offer  prizes  for  drawings  by 
gardeners,  and  particuhirly  for  ground  plans,  maps,  sections,  and  other  drawings 
of  garden  structures. 

The  Skeickef's  Manual;  or^  the  whole  Art  of  Picture-'Tnakmg  reduced  to  the 
simpiest  Prmckplet^  by  wfnch  Amaieurt  may  instruct  thenuelves  tuithout  the  Aid 
ofa  Master.  By  Frank  Howard.  8vo,  28  plates,  pp.  79.  London,  1837. 
Price  7<.  6^. 

The  following  extract  from  the  advertisement  will  give  the  reader  a  very 
good  idea  of  the  object  of  this  work.  Most  of  the  numerous  works  on  the 
art  of  drawing  and  painting,  which  have  been  called  forth  by  the  almost  uni- 
versal desire  to  draw,  are  liable  to  objections.  The  elementary  works  '*  de- 
scribe the  mode  of  holding  the  pencil,  represent  the  particular  touch  adapted 
to  delineate  certain  trees,  and  provide  drawings,  varying  in  complexity  and 
difficulty,  as  examples  for  the  student ;  but  they  give  no  principles  upon  which 
the  examples  are,  or  drawings  in  general  should  be,  made :  they  give  no  indi- 
cation of  what  constitutes  a  picture. 

"  The  objects  in  a  drawing  may  be  accurately  outlined,  and  shaded  very  cor- 
rectlv,  very  neatly  and  delicately  finished,  and  yet  it  shall  be  less  pleasing  than 
a  light  sketch,  having  no  pretension  to  accuracy  of  outline  or  detail,  but  which 
possesses  the  charm  of  pictorial  effect.  The  term  picture  is  here  used  in  a 
general  sense,  as  meaning  an  agreeable  object,  or  combination  of  objects,  for 
contemplation ;  and  pictorial  effect  is  the  term  applied  to  that  quahty  which 
distinguishes  a  picture  from  a  diagram  or  map. 

**  In  what  does  this  magical  power  consist  ?  Is  it  difficult  of  comprehension 
or  attainment  ? 

*'  The  answers  to  these  two  questions  will  not  be  found  in  any  work  on  the 
art,  whether  elementary  or  scientific.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the 
desideratum  with  amateurs  and  artists,  and  particularly  with  sketchers,  is  not 
only  to  represent  forms,  but  to  make  pictures ;  to  place  the  object  or  objects 
before  the  spectator,  under  pleasing  circumstances,  or  with  what  is  termed 
pictorial  effect. 

^  The  deficiency,  it  will  be  the  endeavour  of  the  present  work  to  supply. 

Colour ^  as  a  Means  of  Art  ;  being  an  Adaptation  of  the  Mxperience  ofProfessors 
to  the  Practice  of  Amateurs,  By  Frank  Howard.  8vo,  17  coloured  plates, 
pp.  106.     London,  1838.     Price  iOs.  6(/. 

"  In  the  Sketchei^s  Manual,  the  general  principles  of  making  pictures  in 
black  and  white,  or,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  in  chiaroscuro,  have  been 
briefly,  but,  it  is  hoped,  distinctly  explained.  The  following  woik  on  colour- 
ing proceeds  upon  the  same  method.  It  treats,  first,  of  the  arrangements  of 
masses  of  colours,  which  have  been  established  by  various  masters  or  schools, 
and  which  have  been  recognised  as  satisfactory  or  agreeable  by  the  public 
voice ;  it  then  points  out  the  abstract  principles  to  which  these  several 
arrangements  may  be  referred;  and,  finally,  directs  attention  to  the  qualities 
of  colouring  in  art,  which  are  requisite,  as  regards  the  imitation  of  nature." 
{Pr^.  p.  7.) 

**  What  IS  known  of  art,  may  be  as  easily  communicated  as  any  other  fiict, 
and  as  easily  acquired  as  a  knowledge  of  history,  or  any  other  appeal  to  the 
memory,  and  is  mdispensable,  equally  to  the  critic  and  to  the  amateur."  (Intro- 
duction,  p.  14. 
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•  Tke  Mirror  of  Liierahtrey  Amutementy  and  Itutruction:  conkamng  Originat 
JEssuys,  Hittorical  Narratives^  Biographical  Memoirt,  S^c,  4*0.,  Vol.  XXXIII, 
8fo,  pp.  434^  with  numerous  engravings  on  wood,  and  a  steel-plate  por- 
trait. 

In  p.  180.  we  have  given  the  title  of  this  work  more  at  length ;  and  in  that 
page,  and  in  various  others  through  our  volumes,  we  have  strongly  recom- 
mended it,  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  its  matter,  and  very  low  price. 
The  present  volume  is  more  than  usually  interesting  to  the  gardener  and  agri- 
culturist, on  account  of  a  number  of  articles  exhibiting  a  **  Popular  view  of 
Natural  History,"  by  Mr.  Fennell,  the  well-known  writer  on  the  same  subject 
in  the  Gardener^s  Gazette,  These  articles  appear  to  be  carefully  drawn  up, 
and  cannot  fail  to  be  extensively  useful. 

Teai  its  Effects^  medicinal  and  moral.   By  G.  G.  Sigmond,  M.D.,  F.S.A.,  &c. 

8vo,  pp.  144.     London,  1839. 

Agreeable  and  interestine  reading.  The  author  anticipates  the  driving  out 
of  the  evil  spirit  in  the  working  classes  of  the  West,  by  ttie  comparatively  in- 
tellectual beverase  of  the  East;  and  nothing  can  be  more  gratifying  than  this 
prospect,  which  is  also  rational,  and  gradually  being  realised.  To  accelerate 
Its  progress,  the  working  classes  must  be  furnished  with  recreations  in  the 
evenings,  and  on  Sundays,  after  church  service.  Tea  as  invariably  leads  to 
thinking  and  conversation,  as  gin  and  porter  to  intoxication  or  at  all  events 
to  stupefaction ;  and  therefore  the  working  classes  cannot  reform  on  tea  alone, 
but  must  also  be  supplied  with  the  harmless  amusements  requisite  for  a 
clearer  state  of  the  mental  powers. 

It  appears,  that  both  green  and  black  tea  are  made  from  the  same  species, 
Thea  viridis,  but  that  various  other  kinds  are  also  used.  We  lately  sent  to 
the  city  for  some  cheap  tea,  said  to  be  genuine,  and  which  we  found  to  be  of  very 
^od  quality ;  and  when  we  examined  the  leaves,  in  the  presence  of  several 
practical  botanists,  we  all  agreed  that  they  were  those  of  Camellia  euryoides. 

The  Stranger's  Intellectual  Guide  to  London,  containing  an  account  of  the 
literary  and  learned  societies  and  institutions ;  exhibitions  and  curiosities ; 
museums,  libraries,  public  and  private  collections,  colleges,  and  medical  in- 
stitutions ;  botanical,  horticultural,  and  zoological  gardens,  &c.,  of  the  me- 
tropolis ;  with  every  information  requisite  for  promoting  objects  of  taste,  or 
literary  and  scientific  research;  by  Abraham  Booth,  F.A.8.,  F.S.S.,  member 
of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  &c.,  is  in  the  press. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.  General  Notices. 

lAl^LlUM  effusum  and  IB/lymus  geniculdtus. — I  comply  with  a  wish  which  you 
express  (p.  301.),  by  enclosing  a  small  packet  of  seeds  of  ilf  ilium  effusum,  a  grass 
^hich,  both  as  an  herbage  and  forage  plant,  and  also  for  its  farinaceous  seeds, 
should  be  no  longer  neglected.  I  have  begun  to  cultivate  it  on  a  large  scale.  Al- 
though a  syl vatic  plant  naturally,  it  grows  freely  in  exposed  situations ;  and  in 
woodlands  would  be  valuable  in  producing  food  for  pheasants,  along  with  the 
j^lymus  geniculatus.  When  these  two  plants  shall  become  general  favourites, 
and  their  culture  be  extended  in  woodlands,  pheasants  will  find  plenty  of 
food,  and  even  cover,  which  may  prevent  their  depredations  in  com  fields,  too 
.often  the  fertile  source  of  heart-burnings  between  landlord  and  tenant.  This 
packet  of  seeds  will,  I  trust,  be  acceptable  to  your  esteemed  correspondent, 
!W.  F.T.-^ Archibald  Gorrie.    Annat  Gardens,  May  9.  IS39. 
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TAe&ldtus  or  a  Forage  Plant — I  am  decided^  of  your  opmioii^  t)iat  Hve  stock 
dislike  ilfelildtus.  The  M.  officiDalis,  and  a  yariety  with  whUeflowers».with 
ordinary  culture  will  reach  the  height  of  5  fl. ;  but,  by  the  time  they  reach  that 
height,  they  are  too  hard  and  wiry  to  be  easily  eaten,  and  at  no  stage  whatever 
of  their  growth  are  cattle  fond  of  them.  This,  however,  will  not  lessen  my 
obligation  to  you  for  the  seeds  of  M,  arborea  from  Bokhara  (see  p.  300.), 
which  I  shall  carefully  cultivate,  and  send  vou  the  result.  —  IcL 

KuknvBL  eu/>a/orioides.  (See  p.  144.) — The  seeds  you  sent  me  have  come  up; 
but  not  so  those  of  the  Canadian  lily,  which  will  probably  not  vegetate  till 
September  next ;  for  1  find  that,  in  a  general  way,  the  seeds  of  bulbous-rooted 
plants  vegetate  about  the  time  which  the  parent  bulb  begins  to  show  signs  of 
vegetation. — D,  B»    Kingsbury^  June  8. 

We  have  introduced  this  sentence  for  the  sake  of  the  general  principle 
which  it  contains ;  and  to  set  an  example  to  young  gardeners,  of  scientific 
generalisation.  On  referring  to  all  Mr.  Beaton's  papers  in  the  ctiffereat 
volumes  of  this  Magazine,  there  will  be  found  in  them  a  constant  tendency  to 
philosophise  on  the  subject  which  he  has  in  hand ;  a  most  valuable  quality  of 
mind  in  a  practical  man,  and  one  which,  in  these  days  of  all-pervading  science, 
no  gardener  can  be  expected  to  rise  to  the  top  of  his  profession  without  ac- 
quiring.—  Cond, 

Duinfecting  NightsoU, — In  France,  the  eminent  chemists,  Messrs.  Payen 
and  Buran,  have  recently  discovered  a  method  of  instantly  rendering  nigbt- 
soil  perfectly  inofTensive,  by  arresting  chemical  action,  and  ^et  preserviag 
the  substance  of  the  manure,  without  rendering  an^  part  of  it  insoluble  in 
water,  or  otherwise  diminishing  its  fertilisingproperties.  This  manure  is  said 
to  be  extensively  used  in  France ;  and  a  Trench  gentleman,  M.  Poittevin, 
who  has  taken  out  a  patent  for  the  manufacture  of  it  in  Bngland,  is  pre- 
paring it  on  an  extensive  scale  in  the  neighbourhood  of  WhitechapeL  It  is 
said  to  be  much  cheaper  than  any  other  concentrated  manure ;  and,  being  in  a 
state  of  powder,  may  be  sown  broadcast  over  crowing  crops,  or  drilled  ia 
with  turnip  or  other  seed.  —  F.  F.     Hampstead,Jult/  10. 

Insuring  the  ProMcaa/ of  the  Hautbois  Strawberry, — The  old  Hautbois  straw- 
berry was  formerly  held  in  much  higher  estimation  than  it  is  now;  chiefly  because 
it  has  ceased  to  be  productive.  One  reason  has  been  given  for  its  barrenness, 
namely,  that  its  constitutional  character  as  a  bisexual  flowering  plant  is 
changed  into  one  which  is  truly  dioecious.  All  plantations  lately  made,  there- 
fore, if  filled  with  an  undue  proportion  of  either  male  or  female  plants,  yield 
fruit  in  such  very  small  quantities,  that  the  cultivator  meets  disappointment 

To  cure  this  defect,  it  has  been  advised  to  intermix  the  sexes  with  more 

Erecision,  in  order  to  insure  a  crop.  This  we  have  seen  tried  very  carefully, 
ut  without  the  expected  success :  but,  in  following  up  the  experiment,  a  var 
luable  fact  has  been  the  result,  A  practical  man*  who  knew  nothing  of  the 
parts  of  fructification,  nor  of  the  classes  of  linnsean  botany,  discovered  that, 
in  order  to  make  the  hautbois"  fruitful,  it  must  bo  interanixed,  not  with  any 
of  its  own  species,  whether  male  or  female,  but  with  any  other  free-Aowenng 
sort,  no  matter  which.  This  we  have  seen  done  with  complete  success,  and 
think  it  well  worthy  of  imitation,  wherever  the  excellent  hautb<Hs  is  particu- 
larly wanted. 

This  result  is  so  much  like  what  is  so  perfectly  practicable'  in  causiag  shy* 
bearing  species  or  varieties  of  other  plants  to  be  fruitful  by  the  Brtificmlad^ 
mixture  of  the  pollen,  that  we  cannot  withhold  assent  to  the  rationality  of  the 
practice.  —  J.  M.     Chelsea,  July  13.  1939. 

The  MUford  Pea,  —  This  is  a  large  pea»  resembling  the  m^iow&t  in  size 
but  inferior  in  flavour.  It  grows  about  4  ft.  high,  boils  very  green,  and 
promises  to  be  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  garden  peas.  The  seed  was 
received  from  Italv  three  or  four  years  ago,  and  Mr.  Young  has  been  raising 
it  for  sale,  and  will  have  a  supply  of  seed  for  gardeners  by  next  autumn,  at  a 
moderate  price.  —  John  Scott.  Mi/Jbrd  Nursery^  July  11.  1839. 

SoUy^  heterophylla  var.  Imedris,  —  This  variety  has  been  raised  from  seed 
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in  die  Milfbrd  Nursery.  The  leaves  are  not  half  the  breadth  of  the  common 
variety,  and  twice  their  length,  and  the  flowers  are  of  a  darker  blue,  and 
prodnced  much  more  freely  than  in  the  common  species.  The  seeds  were 
received  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Calllcot  of  Pepperharrow,  from  a  friend  on  the 
Swan  River.     Altogether  it  seems  a  very  desirable  variety.  —  Cond, 

Ikiguem^t  Photography  (that  is,  Daguerre's  mode  of  drawing  or  delineating 
by  light)  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  wonderful  inventions  that  ever  were 
made,  and  promises  to  effect  important  improvements  in  many  delineations 
that  have  reference  to  botany  and  gardening.  M.  Daguerre  produces  "  pictureii 
of  objects  by  reflected  light,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time.  By  his 
process,  it  seems  only  necessary  to  expose  a  sheet  of  his  prepared  paper  to  a 
ship,  a  temple,  a  clump  of  wood,  or  a  street  of  houses,  to  obtain,  m  two  or 
three  minutes,  a  drawmg  of  the  whole,  more  minute  in  its  details,  and  more 

Serfect  in  its  proportions,  than  the  most  skilful  artist  could  produce."  Sir 
obn  Robison,  who  is  the  first  English  gentleman  to  foresee  the  importance  of 
this  invention,  and  to  give  an  intelligent  account  of  it  (see  Atherusum  of 
June  8.  1839),  had  an  opportunity  of  satisfying  himself  that  the  pictures  pro« 
duced  by  Daguerre's  process  have  no  resemblance  to  the  photogenic  drawings, 
also  created  by  light,  except  in  the  absence  of  colour.  '*  They  are  as  per- 
fect images  of  the  objects  they  represent,  as  are  those  which  are  seen  by  re-^ 
flection  from  a  highly  polished  surface.  The  perfection  and  fidelity  of  the 
lectures  are  such,  that,  on  examining  them  by  microscopic  power,  details  are 
discovered  which  are  not  perceivable  to  the  naked  ^e  in  the  original  objects, 
but  which,  when  searchea  for  there  by  the  aid  oi  optical  instruments,  are 
found  in  perfect  accordance :  a  crack  in  plaster,  a  withered  leaf  lying  on  a 
projecting  cornice,  or  an  accumulation  of  dust  in  a  hollow  moulding  of  a 
distant  building,  when  they  exist  in  die  original,  are  fkithfully  copied  in  these 
ivonderful  pictures.*'  (Jam.  Joum,,  No.  liii.)  In  a  letter  to  us,  Sir  John 
observes  that  M.  Daguerre's  discovery  will  be  ''a  precious  gifl  to  publishers,  as 
it  enables  them  to  procure  accurate  drawings  of  the  most  complex  objects  at  a 
trifling  expense,  for  the  use  of  their  engravers.  A  dozen  exquisite  views  of 
York  or  Westminster  cathedral,  under  different  effects  of  lignt,  may  be  oIh 
tained  at  less  expense  than  an  inaccurate  sketch  of  a  cottage  can  be  got  for  at 
present :  even  your  Arboretum  may  benefit  by  occasional  dead  calms  enabling 
you  to  get  identical  portraits  of  fine  trees. — J,  JR,  Edinburgh,  June  12. 1839." 
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FRANCE. 

A  HEW  TUefor  Roofi, —  When  I  was  in  Paris,  I  saw  at  TExposition  a  por-^ 
tion  of  roofing  made  with  a  form  of  tile  which  was  new  to  me,  and,  I  suspect^ 
is  really  so.  It  is  the  best  thing  of  the  kind  I  ever  saw,  and  is,  perhaps,  pre-r 
ferable  to  slate.  It  must  be  nearly  wind  and  water  tight,  yet  has  no  other 
overlap  than  a  neat  locking  joint ;  it  is,  consequently,  comparatively  light,  yet 
it  is  so  well  bound  together,  that  it  runs  less  risk  of  being  disturbed  by  wmd 
than  heavy  slates  do.  In  short  I  think  the  pattern  well  worthy  ot  being 
adopted  and  introduced  in  this  country.  The  tiles  are  manufactured  by  ma* 
chinery^  at  No.  75.  Rae  de  Vangirard,  by  Romain,  Jean,  et  Co.,  where  some 
other  excellent  articles  are  executed  in  brick  earth,  and  where  you  will  be  able 
to  get  specimens  and  descriptions  for  insertion  in  your  supplement  to  the  En» 
cydopadia  cf  Cottage ^  FartHy  md  Villa  ArckOecture. — J,  R,    Paris,  May,  1839 

AUSTRALIA. 

The  Sydney  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society,  —We  have  very  great  pleasure 
in  laying  before  our  readers  the  following  account  of  this  Society,  of  the  exist- 
ence of  which  we  were  not  before  aware.  It  is  particularly  gratifying  to  see 
that  any  taste  or  improvement  which  prevails  in  England  is  speedily  adopte4 
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every  where  else ;  and,  whether  it  be  a  taste  for  flowers,  the  establishment  cf 
railroads,  or  a  desire  for  post-office  reform,  it  is  speediljr  echoed  throughout 
the  whole  civilised  world.  We  cannot  help  here  partiapating  in  the  regret 
expressed  by  the  writer  in  the  Sydney  newspaper,  that  our  esteemed  friend, 
Alexander  M'Leay,  Esq.,  F.  L.  S.,  is  not  at  the  head  of  this  Society.  Surelv 
there  can  be  no  greater  friend  in  Australia  to  botany  and  horticulture,  both 
theoretically  and  by  example,  than  Mr.  M'Leay. 

We  give  the  article  exactly  as  it  stands  in  the  Sydney  MonUor;  but,  in 
future,  we  shall,  of  course,  abridge  accounts  of  this  kind  : — 

If  the  Floral  Society  has  not,  as  we  understand  is  the  case,  exceeded  all 
expectation  in  its  rapid  increase,  the  present  half-yearly  show-meeting  certainly 
has.  And,  as  in  human  afiairs,  you  cannot  stand  still,  but  must  either  go  for- 
wards or  backwards,  the  managers  of  this  Society  must  do  more  for  the  crowd- 
ing visitors  the  next  half  year,  than  they  were  either  prepared  or  able  to  do  at 
the  late  show. 

The  saloon  of  the  Royal  Hotel  is  large  enough,  but  the  show-tables  must  not 
be  placed  any  more  in  the  centre  of  the  room.  Boards  covered  with  green 
baize  (not  too  wide^  must  be  arranged  next  the  walls  around  the  room,  at  the 
next  show,  and  in  tne  recesses  of  the  windows ;  and  on  these  must  be  placed 
the  flowers  and  fruits.  The  centre  of  the  room  will  then  be  free  for  the  com- 
pany to  move  about  in,  freely  and  without  fatigue.  On  Wednesday  you  could 
not  move  with  ladies  without  great  trouble ;  and  the  weather  being  hot,  elbow- 
ing your  way  was  fatis^uing  to  ladies.  Many,  therefore,  took  but  a  slight  view 
of  one  side  of  the  show-tables,  and  not  finding  seats  left.  It  was,  indeed, 
necessary  that  many  should  thus  leave  early,  in  order  to  make  room  for  the 
crowds  which  poured  in  about  twelve  o'clock. 

The  colonial  wines  should  not  be  introduced  at  the  February  show.  It  is 
too  hot  to  taste  them.  The  spring  show  is  the  best  time  for  tasting  our 
colonial  wines.  The  corks,  too,  of  the  sample  bottles  should  all  be  ready 
drawn,  and  plenty  of  wine  glasses  should  be  at  hand.  Two  of  the  committee 
(elders)  should  be  in  attendance  on  the  sample  bottles.  The  gentlemen  of 
the  committee  should  all  be  in  attendance  with  ribbons  at  their  coat  breasts, 
wands  of  office  in  their  hands,  and  devote  themselves  to  the  business  of  the 
day,  and  facilitate  the  intention  and  objects  of  the  meeting,  especially  in  seeing 
that  the  ladies  are  accommodated  with  seats,  and  in  all  other  respects.  All 
the  fruits  and  flowers  should  have  labels  inscribed  in  a  legible  hand,  with 
the  name  of  the  fruit  or  flower,  and  the  name  of  the  grower.  Without  the 
grower's  name,  it  is  nothing. 

For  want  of  knowing  the  names  of  the  growers,  as  well  as  the  names  of  the 
fruits  and  flowers,  the  greater  portion  of  the  interest  and  pleasure  of  such 
a  show  is  lost.  To  see  a  beautiful  and  surpassing  fruit  or  flower,  is  instantly 
fbllowed  by  three  questions, — what  is  the  name  ?  who  grew  it  ?  where  did  it 
come  from  ?  The  grapes  should  be  distinguished  on  the  labels,  between  wine 
grapes  and  table  grapes. 

'  In  short,  as  the  public  is  evidently  desirous  to  patronise  these  shows,  and  to 
attend  them  in  great  numbers,  such  desire  on  their  part  must  be  met  by  corre- 
sponding trouble  and  expense  on  the  part  of  the  Society. 

The  stewards  for  the  day  should  comprise  a  dozen  youths  of  from  15  to  18 
years  of  age.  They  could  be  got  from  the  schools  and  colleges.  These 
should  be  constituted  the  stewards  for  the  day,  subject,  however,  to  the  advice 
and  direction  of  two  gentlemen,  of  at  least  twice  their  age,  and  as  much  older 
as  may  be.  A  dozen  youths,  of  good  manners,  should  thus  take  chaige  of  the 
fhiits  and  flowers,  and  answer  the  interrogations  of  the  company.  Such  a 
duty,  with  a  corresponding  dress,  and  the  wand  of  office,  would  be  an  object 
of  an  innocent,  if  not  laudable,  ambition  of  our  college  students.  It  is  a 
national  object,  and  worth  a  holiday.  Previously  to  opening  the  doors,  each 
youth  should  be  at  his  post,  and  each  should  have  a  portion  of  the  covered 
table  fdlotted  to  his  particular  superintendance.  Each  youthful  steward 
should  be  perfectly  master  of  the  names  of  the  firuits  or  flowers  under  his 
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charge,  and,  aboye  all,  the  names  of  the  growers.  But,  in  order  that  refer- 
ences to  the  youths  for  this  sort  of  information  might  not,  by  its  repetition, 
become  irksome  to  them,  let  every  dish  of  fruit,  or  vase  of  flowers,  be  labelled, 
the  label  being  inscribed  in  a  legible  hand,  with  its  name,  and  also  the  name  of 
the  grower. 

Better  arrangements  must  be  made  next  time  to  receive  the  Governor.  In 
order  to  this,  the  doors  should  not  be  opened  until  His  Excellency's  arrival, 
and  the  Governor  and  suite  should  enter  first.  And  on  his  entrance,  the 
president,  managers,  and  youthfiil  stewards,  with  their  ribands  at  their  breasts, 
and  their  wands  of  office,  should  all  be  arranged  in  due  order  to  receive  him. 
When  the  Governor  and  suite  had  all  passed  into  the  room,  then  let  the 
public  follow.  The  Governor  would  be  able  to  make  his  inspection  before 
the  room  got  too  full,  and  thus  might  leave  without  being  incommoded.  The 
band  should  strike  up  *'  God  save  the  King,"  on  His  Excellency's  entering 
the  room,  and  "  Rule  Britannia"  on  his  leaving.  If  the  Governor  do  attend 
these  meetings,  let  His  Excellency  be  received  with  the  state  and  dignity  be- 
coming the  Queen's  representative,  and  also  becoming  a  people  attached  from 
centuries  back  to  the  pomp  of  monarchy. 

The  band  playing  lively  and  pathetic  airs  ever  and  anon,  during  the  show, 
had  an  excellent  effect.  It  was  out  of  no  disrespect  to  the  Governor,  that 
his  entr^  and  exit  at  the  late  show  was  so  private.  Many  did  not  know  he 
had  been  there,  until  he  was  gone.  The  real  fact  is,  the  Society  has  out- 
grown its  management.  The  managers  were  not  prepared  to  govern  its 
gigantic  growth  and  sudden  expansion  in  the  way  which  they  required. 
•    The  following  are  the  prizes  which  were  awarded : — 

Fruii,  Grapes:  The  best  sample  of  wine  grapes,  W.  Lawson,  sen.  Esq. ; 
2d  ditto,  Mr.  J.  Renyon ;  3d  ditto,  Mr.  R.  Henderson  :  the  best  sample  of 
table  grapes.  Sir  John  Jamison ;  2d  ditto,  Mr.  Andrew  Lang ;  3d  ditto,  W. 
Lawson,  sen.,  Esq. ;  4th  ditto,  Charles  Marsden,  Esq. ;  5th  ditto,  Mr.  J. 
Rickards.  Pine-Apples:  Mr.  S.  Levien.  Apples:  Ribston  pippin,  Mr.  J. 
Kenyon ;  strawberry  apple,  W.  C.  Wentworth,  Esq. ;  cider  apple,  Mr.  J. 
Kenyon ;  baking  (Mobb's  royal),  Mr.  J.  Kenyon.  Pecu^s :  Late  Newington, 
Mr.  Bellamy.  Pears:  Swan's  egg,  W.  C.  Wentworth,  Esq.;  bergamotte, 
Mr. Bellamy;  baking  (shepherd),  Mr. Bellamy.  Plums:  Greengage,  Mr.  J, 
Kenyon.     Figs:  Mr.  E.  H.  Stathara.     Pomegranates:  A.  B.  Spark,  Esq. 

Flowers  :  The  best  dahlia,  Mr.  H.  S.  Green ;  2d  ditto,  Miss  Jane  Shepherd; 
3d  ditto,  Mr.  Brown;  Agapftnthus  umbellatus,  Mr.  Robert  Henderson; 
Brunsvlgia  Josephln^r,  Mr.  Robert  Henderson  ;  Amaryllis  reglnae.  Amateur ; 
Cdlchicum  autumn^le,  Mr.  H.  S.  Green ;  Tiger  lily,  Mr.  M'Knight ;  Crocus, 
Mr.  Henderson  ;  Passion  flower  and  Heliotropium,  Mr.  Henderson.  Herha^ 
ceous:  Arctotis,  A.  B.  Spark,  Esq.;  Adam's  needle,  A.  B.  Spark,  Esq. 
Shrubs:  Fuchsia,  Mr.  Thomas  George  Henderson;  Tacsonia  pinnatistlpula, 
Thomas  Smith,  Esq. ;  Passiflora  Loddigesui,  Amateur;  Bignonta  radicans, 
Mr.  R.  Henderson.  Annuals:  Double  balsam,  Mr.  Baptist;  sweet  basil, 
Mr.  M'Knight. 

Vegetables:  Potatoes  (pink-eyed),  rhubarb,  asparagus,  celery,  garlic, 
broccoli,  and  tomatoes,  Mr.  Baptist ;  cucumbers,  salad,',turnips,  beet-root>  cab- 
bages, Scotch  kale,  leeks,  peas,  Mr.  M'Knight;  potatoes  (kidney),  carrots, 
kidneybeans,  silver  onions,  Mr.  Brown ;  pumpkins,  Mrs.  Shepherd ;  water 
melons,  W.  Lawson,  Esq. 

Judges  :    Messrs.  Anderson,  Oliver,  and  R.  Driver. 

The  band  of  the  50th  was  in  attendance,  by  permission  of  His  Excellency 
the  commander  of  the  forces,  to  whom  the  Society  is  much  indebted  for  this 
mark  of  attention  to  the  amusement  of  the  public ;  for  the  Society  is,  although 
scarcely  a  year  old,  become  a  public  institution  of  the  most  popular  kind^ 
98  gentlemen  having  added  their  names  on  Wednesday  as  subscribers.  The 
value  of  the  prizes  distributed  was  30/. 

**  It  has  been  remarked,  and  we  cannot  account  for  the  fact,  that  Alexander 
M'Leay,  Esq.,  a  member  of  the  Linnaean  Society,  has  given  no  countenance 
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to  this  riatog  insdtutioii."  (AuiiraBan.)  This  remark  of  our  contemporarv 
displavi  great  waot  of  judgment :  it  may  be  the  forerunner  of  party  discord. 
Mr.  M'L«iy  is  not  at  all  to  blame.  To  the  support  of  benevolent  and  religious 
institutions,  Mr.  M'Lea^  is  not  backward ;  and  his  rank,  when  he  is  applied 
to,  would  require  his  being  placed  at  the  head.  We  think  that  if  Mr.  M'Leay 
were  applied  to  as  a  patron  of  this  association,  together  with  the  late  Chief 
Justice,  who  is  a  horticulturist,  and  also  Sir  John  Jamison,  as  another  hor- 
ticulturist, so  far  as  being  the  first  who  formed  a  terraced  vineyard  in  the 
colony,  it  would  be  well ;  for  we  presume  the  governor  would  not  feel  any 
disrespect  in  having  such  gentlemen  associated  with  him  as  patrons.  But  the 
Floral  Society  has  originated  in,  and  is  at  present  conducted  by  (and  we 
hope  will  continue  to  be  conducted  by)  the  second  and  third  classes  of  our 
society.  Let  our  magistrates  give  their  laudable  countenance,  but  let 
them  not  accept  office  in  the  Society,  and  thereby  extinguish  those 
humbler  lights  of  the  coloujr  in  their  aristocratical  blaze,  who  at  present 
manage  the  Society  with  credit  to  themselves  and  satisfaction  to  the  public. 

The  show  of  grapes  was  beautiful.  The  vintage  grape  was  particularly 
splendid.  In  coming  to  their  decision  on  the  qualities  of  the  grapes  exhibited 
for  the  silver  cup,  the  judges  were  somewhat  puzzled,  inasmuch  as  one  de- 
scription of  grape,  the  produce  of  Mr.  Kenyon  s  orchard,  was  pronounced  to 
be  the  best  in  itself,  but  another  lot  (Mr.  Lawson's)  contained  the  best  and 
greatest  variety.  The  secretary  was  referred  to  as  to  the  wording  of  the  re* 
solution,  when  it  was  found,  that  the  silver  cup  was  to  be  given  for  the  best 
sample  of  wine  grapes,  which  being  interpreted  by  the  judges  to  signify  the 
best  variety,  the  cup  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Lawson.  (S^dnei/  Monitor,  Feb.  15. 
1839.) 


Art.  III.     Domestic  Notices. 


ENGLAND. 

The  Horticultural  Society^s  Exhibition  in  the  ChUunck  Garden  on  May  1Q. 
June  15.  and  July  6.,  were  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of  former  years, 
both  as  to  the  objects  exhibited  and  the  attendance.  The  show  of  plants 
on  June  15.  was  by  some  considered  the  best  that  had  ever  appeared  m  the 
garden.  Among  the  plants  the  Orchidacese  were  most  remarkable  in  each  of 
the  three  exhibitions,  more  especially  those  sent  by  Messrs.  Rollisson,  and  by 
Mr.  Hucker.  At  the  last  show  there  was  a  plant  beautifully  in  bloom  of 
Lisianthus  Russellianux,  the  finest  plant  sent  home  bv  Drummond,  and  one 
rather  difficult  to  grow  well.  (See  Vol.  XIV.  p.  140.)  At  these  exhibitions 
there  were  several  models  of  flower-gardens,  formed  of  green  moss  to  represent 
turf,  sand  for  gravel,  and  flowers  stuck  together  in  little  masses,  to  represent 
flower-beds  filled  with  flowers.  These  models  exhibited  a  considerable  degree 
of  merit,  and  in  many  cases  would  be  useful  in  giving  an  employer  ideas  before- 
hand. The  idea  occurs,  that  it  would  be  well  to  encourage  the  production  of 
models,  not  only  of  flower-gardens,  but  of  kitchen-gardens,  and  of  parks  and 
plantations,  showing  tlie  massing  and  grouping  of  the  trees  ;  but  more  especially 
of  rockwork,  for  nothing  is  more  common  in  gardening,  and  nothing  worse 
done.  To  give  prizes  for  plans  and  other  drawings  connected  with  gardening 
would  also  be  productive  of  good,  as  well  as  for  models  of  new  implements, 
utensils,  &c.  Indeed,  something  of  this  kind  is  done  by  the  Caledonian,  the 
Dumfries,  the  Stirling,  and  other  societies  in  Scotland,  and  by  some  of  the 
provincial  horticultural  societies  of  England. 

A  Society  fi>r  promoting  the  Improvement  of  the  Worlnng  Classes^  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  Sunday  evening  lectures,  on  various  scientific  subjects  popular- 
ised,  is  now  being  established  in  London.  At  present,  the  working  man  has 
no  mode  of  passing  his  Sunday  evening,  but  in  his  own  family,  or  in  the  pub- 
tic  house,    lu  his  own  family,  such  is  the  lamentable  condition  of  human 
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nature  in  this  country,  he  too  frequently  does  not  find  those  qualities  in  his 
wife  and  children,  which  would  be  likely  to  indnce  him  to  stay  at  home  ;  be- 
cause a  man  who  has  been  engaged  all  the  week  in  active  exertion  does  not 
find  all  that  he  wants  in  mere  cessation  from  labour,  and  in  domestic  din.  Sci- 
entific lectures  will  rouse  his  mind,  and  his  wife  will  participate  in  the  recre- 
ation. The  consequence,  it  may  reasonably  be  expected,  will  be  the  neglect 
of  the  public  house  for  the  lecture-room,  in  the  winter  season ;  and  for  public 
walks  and  gardens  during  the  summer  months.  The  greatest  praise  is  due  to 
the  promoters  of  this  philanthropic  scheme,  which  we  most  sincerely  hope 
will  answer  the  end  proposed.  The  praise  will  be  the  greater,  as  the  scheme 
will  doubtless  meet  with  considerable  opposition  firom.  prejudices  generally, 
and  more  especially  from  those  persons  whose  interest  it  is  to  keep  the  work- 
ing classes  in  their  present  state  of  ignorance,  and,  too  often,  sottishness.  -— 
Cmid. 

TVeet  blown  down  at  Knowsley  Park* —  The  number  blown  down,  or  rooted 
up,  is  3287,  of  which  about  3000  are  fir  poles,  consisting  of  larch,  spruce,  and 
Scotch  pine,  which  have  been  chiefly  sold  for  coed-pit  props,  railings,  crate- 
wood,  &c.  About^SOO  large  trees  were  blown  down.  The  coniferous  species 
blown  down  were  growing  on  sofi;  undrained  land,  and  crowded  together. 
Trees  will  never  root  strongly,  even  on  dry  soil,  when  thej  are  crowded  together, 
much  less  in  a  wet  undrained  situation.  You  will  perceive,  after  all,  that  Lord 
Derby's  loss  among  his  plantations  is  not  so  great  as  appears,  when  we  look 
only  at  the  number  of  the  trees.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  old  trees,  and 
forty  old  thorns  in  the  park,  and  the  limbs  of  some  of  the  old  trees  in  the  park, 
being  so  broken  as  to  damage  the  trees  both  as  to  appearance  and  durability, 
the  plantations,  on  the  whole,  may  be  said  to  be  improved  by  the  thinning 
given  them  by  the  storm.  —  William  Somerville,  Knowsley  Park,  March  29. 
1839. 

SCOTLAND. 

Avery's  Rotatory  Steam  Engine  adapted  to  a  Threshing^Machine,  —  Mr. 
Allan,  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  talented  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Edinburgh,  has  lately  had  one  of  Avery's  engines,  as  improved  by  Ruthven, 
applied  as  a  substitute  for  horses  to  his  threshing-machine.  This  remarkably 
simple  machine  consists  of  nothing  more  than  a  circular  box  of  cast  iron,  5  ft. 
in  diameter,  and  6  in.  wide,  in  which  are  two  revolving  arms,  from  the  extre* 
mities  of  which  the  steam  is  emitted,  and  the  motion  is  produced  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  Barker's  mill.  The  engine  has  neither  beam,  piston,  parallel  motion, 
apparatus,  crank,  nor  valve ;  and  it  occupies  so  little  space,  that,  exclusive  of 
the  boiler,  it  could  be  put  with  ease  into  a  common  parlour  book-case.  The 
price  of  an  engine  of  this  kind,  of  six-horse  power,  is  about  120/.,  and  it  will 
thresh  from  4  to  5  quarters  of  grain  per  hour ;  or  thresh,  winnow,  clean,  and 
fit  for  being  sent  to  market,  50  sacks  of  corn  in  six  hours.  The  consumption 
of  coals  is  less  than  1  cwt.  per  hour.  This  engine  promises  to  effect  a  revo- 
lution in  the  application  of  steam  power  to  threshing-machines,  in  all  coal 
countries.  Even  if  it  had  no  other  advantages  over  the  ordinary  steam- 
engines,  than  that  of  not  being  liable  to  go  out  of  order,  this  alone  would 
recommend  it  before  all  others  to  the  farmer.  For  further  details,  see  the 
Scotsman  of  May  29.  1839. — Cond, 


Art.  IV.     Retrospective  Criticism. 

In  the  Second  Additional  Supplement  to  the  Hortm  Britanmcus  the  species 
of  the  genera  Visc^ria  and  Fesicaria  have  been  inadvertently  placed  together 
under  Viscaria;  hence  the  species  Yiscaria  gr&cilis  and  grandiflora  should 
be  Fesicaria  gracilis  and  grandiflora. 
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The  Catalogue  of  the  Bvrmmgham  Botanic  Garden,  p.  413. — In  your  Got"- 
dener^i  Magazine  for  this  montE  (p.  413. )»  I  find  some  observatioDs  on  the 
first  part  of  the  catalogue  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  growing  in  the 
Birmingham  Botanic  G^uden,  and  for  the  imperfections  and  inaccuracies  in 
which  I  am  alone  responsible.  My  reason  for  troubling  you  with  this  letter 
is,  to  correct  an  error  into  which  you  have  fallen.  You  say  that  you  presume  it 
was  printed  in  1838,  and  subsequently  to  your  Arboretum:  that  is  not  the  &ct. 
It  was  printed  in  1834,  five  years  ago;  and  I  am,  and  then  was,  aware  that  it 
contained  errors,  but  that  was  unavoidable,  under  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  was  written.  Your  Arboretum  was  not  then  published,  and  the  only  author- 
itv  I  then  had  to  refer  to  was  De  Candolle's  Prodromut,  and  the  last  edition 
of  Loddiges's  Catalogue,  which  latter,  I  was  informed,  was  considered  pretty 
accurate.  I  therefore  took  man^  on  the  authority  of  that  Catalogue,  where  I 
could  not  have  a  sufficient  specunen  to  satisfy  myself;  and  I  did  not  dispute 
the  authority  of  De  Candolle. 

It  must  be  evident  to  vou,  that,  for  Triadinthos,  honey  locust  could  not  be 
the  translation,  but  that  the  three-spined,  or  perhaps  more  correctly,  three- 
thomed,  was  accidentally  omitted.  As  regards  your  expression,  **  generally 
literally  translated,**  I  think  you  will  find  no  publication  in  which  the  trans- 
lation is  less  erroneous,  and,  when  errors  do  occur,  they  are  evidently  typo- 
graphical, and  not  a  translation :  as,  for  instance,  in  Oatae^gus,  C  indentata  is 
ffiven  ipiniett.  Now,  it  must  be  evident  that  could  never  have  been  intended 
for  a  translation,  even  by  the  merest  t^o ;  and  also  in  i2dsa,  R.  Dahurica  is 
translated  Dahurica  instead  of  Dahunan ;  and  one  or  two  other  similar  mis- 
takes, which  arose  in  consequence  of  my  absence  from  Birmingham  at  the 
period  of  the  printing  of  that  part.  I  shall  take  an  early  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining this  part  of  the  catalogue  with  your  Arboretum,  and  correcting  the 
mistakes  into  which  I  have  fallen.  In  conclusion,  I  thank  you  for  the  favour- 
able manner  in  which  you  have  expressed  yourself.  —  Fred,  Westcott,  3. 
New  Bridge  Street,  Birmingham,  July  4.  1839. 

•  The  error  which  we  fell  mto  arose,  as  we  have  stated  (p.  413.},  from  there 
being  no  date  to  the  preface  or  titlepage,  or,  in  fact,  to  any  part  of  the  cata- 
logue ;  a  very  injudicious  practice  in  any  author  or  publisher,  and  one  that  is 
always  looked  on  with  suspicion  by  authors,  publishers,  and  more  especially 
by  critics.  In  the  case  of  the  Birmingham  Catalogue,  the  omission  of  the  date 
was,  we  have  no  doubt,  purely  accidental ;  for  we  do  not  for  a  moment  sup- 
pose that  Mr.  Westcott  would  omit  the  date  on  principle.  With  respect  to 
the  literal  translation  of  the  specific  names,  Mr.  Westcott  seems  to  have  mis- 
understood our  remarks.  Wnen  we  say  "the  specific  names  are  literally 
translated,  though  not  always,  as  in  the  case  of  Gledftschta  triac&nthos,  which 
is  made  the  honey  locust,"  we  neither  intended  to  praise,  nor  blame,  but 
merely  to  state  the  fact;  for,  not  being  able  to  conceive  how  the  substitution 
of  honey  locust  for  three-thorned  could  be  an  error  of  the  press,  we  concluded 
that  the  specific  names  were  not  translated  literally  on  principle,  as  in  the 
Hortus  Britannicus.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Westcott  approves  of  this 
practice,  first  adopted  by  ourselves,  as  a  principle,  in  the  Hortus  Britannicui, 
but  neglected,  or  only  occasionally  practised,  in  most  of  the  botanical  periodi- 
eals  of  the  day. — Cond. 

Native  Countries  and  native  Habitats  of  Plants,  —  In  reading  the  Cror' 
denerU  Magazine  for  December,  1838,  vol.  xiv.,  at  p.  552.,  I  have  noticed 
your  very  just  remarks  regarding  the  want  of  a  catalogue  (or  map, 
rather)  containing  *'  the  entire  range  of  the  plants,  both  geographical  and 
physical ;  and  the  elevation  in  feet,  and  the  latitude  in  degrees,"  &c.,  in  which 
each  particular  species  of  plant  grows.  I  hope  you  will  excuse  the  liberty  I 
have  taken  in  pointing  out  a  work  that  I  have  accidentally  seen,  in  which  you 
will  find  a  map,  and  other  information  on  this  subject,  that  I  should  think, 
through  the  means  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine^  would  be  made  known  to^ 
and  much  appreciated  by,  young  gardeners.  I  allude  to  a  work  on  "  Phy- 
sical Geography,"  from  the  seventh  edition  of  the  Encycloptedia  Britanmca^ 
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b^  Professor  Traill  of  the  Edinburgh  University  :  and  this  work  on  *'  Phy- 
sical Geography  "  is  in  one  volume  8vo,  and  published  very  recently  here 
by  Messrs.  Adam  and  Charles  Black,  booksellers.  You  will  find  in  the 
8vo  work,  at  p.  226.9  &  xnap  containing  the  various  species  of  plants,  from 
those  that  are  subterranean,  to  those  on  the  most  lofly  mountains  m  the  world, 
with  a  scale  of  the  elevation  in  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Professor  TraiPs 
section  (ix.)  in  the  same  work,  p.  226.,  and  on  the  "  Geographical  Distribution 
of  Plants,'*  is  extremely  curious  and  valuable ;  and,  I  should  think,  unknown 
to  most  young  gardeners.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  pointing  out  this  work 
to  you,  as  you  may  not  be  aware  of  it;  and  it  will  afford  me  great  pleasure 
indeed,  if  this  information  is  of  any  use  to  you. — A,  M,,  being  a  frequent 
Reader  of  the  Gardener^ s  Magazine.    JEditdturgh,  Dec,  6.  1838. 

We  take  in  that  very  excellent  work,  the  new  edition  of  the  Encydoptedia 
Britannica.   'The  article  aUuded  to  is  certainly  extremely  interesting  and  in* 
structive,  and  is  well  worth  the  perusal  of  gardeners  ;  but  nothing  short  of  a 
list  of  species,  taken  from  properly  constructed  local  floras,  would  answer  the , 
end  which  we  have  in  view.  —  Cond, 


Art.  V.    Botanical  Expedition  to  Columbia^  and  melancholy  Loss  of 

Messrs.  Wallace  and  Banks. 

These  two  collectors,  who  were  sent  from  the  gardens  at  Chatsworth  in 
March,  1838,  were  drowned  on  the  22d  of  October  in  the  same  year,  in 
endeavouring  to  pass  one  of  the  rapids  on  the  Columbia  river,  when  within  a 
few  days'  journey  of  their  destination.  The  following  notice  of  this  expe* 
dition,  projected  with  a  view  to  the  discovery  of  new  plants  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  North  America,  may  be  interesting  to  such  of  our  readers 
as  do  not  see  Feueton's  Magazine  of  Botany,  where  the  details  are  given  at 
length. 

Mr.  Paxton,  conceiving  that  much  of  the  territory  on  the  north-west  coast 
passed  over  by  the  late  Mr.  Douglas  was  but  very  imperfectly  examined,  and 
therefore  still  presented  an  inviting  and  prolific  field  for  research,  designed 
an  expedition  to  these  regions,  the  expenses  and  proceeds  of  which  were  to  be 
shared  by  a  select  number  of  subscribers.    "  This  project  was  promulgated  in 
November,  1837,  and  "  was  immediately  countenanced  and  supported  by  all 
the  more  influential  and  distinguished  patrons  of  horticulture,  to  whom  appli- 
cation was  made."     The  management  of  the  whole  was  intrusted  to  Mr. 
Paxton,  who  ''  selected  and  prepared  two  intelligent,  active,  and  enterprising 
young  men,  Robert  Wallace  and  Peter  Banks,  from  the  gardens  at  Chats- 
worth,  who  left  London  in  one  of  the  Honourable  Hudson's  Bay  Company's 
vessels  for  New  York,  in  March,  1838;  carrying  with  them  every  requisite  and 
comfort  for  their  voyage,  and  every  facility  for  the  promotion,  as  agreeably 
and  successfully  as  possible,  of  the  objects  of  their  subsequent  tour."     Mr. 
Wallace  appears  to  have  been  married,  and  to  have  taken  his  wife  with  him ; 
a  practice  common  among  religious  missionaries,  but  rather  a  new  circum- 
stance in  the  history  of  botanical  collectors.     The  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
afforded  every  assistance  in  their  power,  and  that  in  the  very  handsomest 
manner.     They  gave  Messrs.  Banks  and  Wallace  a  general  letter  of  recom- 
mendation, and  a  money  credit,  to  and  on  all  the  agents  in  charge  of  the 
district  posts  in  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  service ;  and  it  is  from  one  of 
their  resident  officers  that  the  account  of  the  melancholy  loss  of  these  young 
men  was  received  by  the  Company  in  London. 

Messrs.  Wallace  and  Banks  having  arrived  in  New  York,  went  thence  to 
Montreal,  and  next  to  La  Chine,  at  a  short  distance  from  that  town.  Here 
they  were  detained  by  ice  till  the  2d  of  May ;  on  which  day  they  commenced 
their  route  to  the  Columbia  river,  and  the  last  letters  received  from  them  were 
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dated  Norway  House  (a  station  of  the  Hudson's  Baj  Company),  July  20tfa. 
They  were  then  in  good  spirits,  and  busy  making  preparations  for  departure. 
They  left  this  post  a  few  days  afterwards,  and  had  descended  a  considerable 
distance  down  the  Columbia  river,  when  on  the  22d  of  October,  in  the 
evening,  "  while  running  one  of  the  rapids  below  Dalles  des  Morts,  the  boat 
unfortunately  filled,*'  and  the  two  botanists,  including  ten  other  persons,  one 
of  whom  was  Mrs.  Wallace,  were  lost. 

The  tract  over  which  the  travellers  passed  having  been  previously  fully 
explored,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  they  could  collect  any  thing  wordi 
sending  home.    Mr.  Paxton  concludes  with  the  following  paragraph  : — 

"  V^en  time  has  in  some  measure  allayed  the  sorrow  and  disappointment 
occasioned  by  this  grievous  catastrophe,  and  the  afiairs  connected  with  the 
expedition  have  b^n  fully  investigated  and  adjusted,  it  will  remam  for 
decision  whether  another  attempt  to  prosecute  the  design  to  which  these 
young  men  have  so  haplessly  fallen  victims  shall  be  hereaner  ventured  on.*' 
{Mag.  ofBot.,  vol.  vi.  p.  137.) 
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August  21.  1838.  —  Ordinary  Meeting,  The  following  objects  were  ex- 
hibited :  from  Messrs.  Mountjoy,  nurserymen,  Ealing,  Passiflora  nigelliflora, 
a  species  nearly  related  to  the  well  known  P.  fbe^tida.  The  flowers  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  curious  glandular  fringed  involucre,  which,  it  was  stated,  pro- 
duces some  curious  phenomena  of  motion,  and  presents  a  beautiful  appearance 
if  viewed  in  water  under  a  microscope.  The  oily  matter  contained  in  the 
glands  is  apparently  expelled  with  some  force  into  the  water,  where  it  causes 
eddies  and  a  disturbance  of  a  remarkable  kind.  From  Messrs.  Rollisson  and 
Sons,  nurserymen,  Tooting,  a  magnificent  specimen  of  the  beautiful  new  Japan 
lily,  called  Zilium  speci6sum,  together  with  Maxillaria  vitellina,  a  rare  Bra- 
zilian epiphyte,  and  Kenauthera  cocclnea,  in  great  perfection.  Of  the  latter,  it 
was  stated  that  the  probable  cause  of  its  so  seldom  flowering  in  collections 
might  perhaps  be  found  in  the  dissimilarity  between  its  treatment  in  gardens 
and  its  natural  habits.  It  is  a  common  plant  at  Macao,  where  it  is  planted  in 
pots  of  the  hard  mud  of  the  country,  and  runs  over  old  walls,  producing  its 
gaudy  panicles  of  scarlet  flowers  in  abundance  annually.  Dunng  the  warm 
season  it  pushes  forth  vigorous  branches,  and  clings  by  its  long  twisted  roots 
tp  any  substance  it  may  be  placed  near  ;  but,  during  winter,  it  is  exposed  to  a 
temperature  of  40°  Fahr. ;  and  in  the  spring  it  is  parched  by  cold  north  winds, 
which  are  so  dry  as  to  split  timber,  and  to  produce  much  inconvenience  to  the 
human  constitution.  From  Mr.  John  Breese,  gardener  to  Sir  Thomas  Neave, 
Bart.,  of  Dagnam  Park,  a  noble  bunch  of  the  Cannon  Hall  muscat  grape.  It 
was  very  like  the  figure  published  in  the  TransacHont  of  the  Society,  vol.  i.  n.  s. 
p.  169.  fig.  5.,  but  was  larger  in  all  respects ;  and  it  fully  established  the  claim 
of  this  valuable  variety,  to  be  placed  on  a  level,  in  point  of  excellence,  with  the 
muscat  of  Alexandria.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Breese,  it  even  excels  that  va- 
riety, as  it  is  earlier,  and  has  but  one  stone  in  a  berry.  From  the  Society's 
garden,  a  collection  of  flowers,  among  which  were  Fuchsia  cylindrica,  a  pretty 
new  dicecious  species,  with  scarlet  flowers,  from  Mexico;  and  Ledocarpon 
pedunculare,  a  little-known  half-hardy  Chilian  shrub,  with  clusters  of  large 
brilliant  yellow  flowers. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  Description  of  a  Plant  Case,  or  Portable  Conservatory,  for 
groining  Plants  without  fresh  Supplies  of  Water  and  Air,  according 
to  the  Method  of  N.  B,  Ward,  Esq. ;  with  Physiological  Remarks. 
By  Daniel  Ellis,  F.R.S.E. 

(Read  to  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  June  13.  1839.) 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  "Gardener's  Magazine." 
Sir, 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  now  send  you  an  account  of 
the  experiment  made  here  of  the  mode  of  growing  plants  in  close 
glass  cases,  as  practised  by  Mr.  Ward.  The  delay  in  answering 
your  letter  has  arisen  from  the  desire  of  continuing  the  experi- 
ment to  the  end  of  the  year.  The  paper,  as  you  will  see,  was 
read  to  the  Edinburgh  Botanical  Society  a  few"  weeks  ago,  nearly 
in  the  state  it  is  now  communicated  to  you.  It  is  accompanied 
by  a  copy  of  the  design  of  Mr.  M'Nab  for  a  glass  case,  which, 
as  forming  a  piece  of  ornamental  furniture,  has  been  much  ap- 
proved. To  this  account  I  have  appended  some  physiological 
remarks,  being  an  attempt  to  explain  "  the  appearances  on  sci- 
entific principles,"  which,  in  your  opinion,  has  not  yet  been 
satisfactorily  done.  I  am.  Sir,  very  truly  yours, 

Edinburgh^  June  29.  1839.  Daniel  Ellis. 


1.  Construction  of  the  Plant  Case. 

The  plant  case,  or  portable  conservatory,  which  I  am  about 
to  describe,  was  constructed  somewhat  more  than  a  year  ago, 
under  the  immediate  direction  of  Mr,  James  M*Nab,  super- 
intendant  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society's  garden. 
Mr.  M*Nab  had  repeatedly  visited  the  collection  of  Mr.  Ward, 
at  his  house  in  Wellclose  Square,  London,  and  expressed  so 
much  admiration  of  the  success  of  his  plan,  that  I  became  de- 
sirous of  getting  a  case  made,  more  especially  as  Mr.  M^Nab 
kindly  offered  to  give  the  design  for  its  construction,  and  super- 
intend its  execution.     From  the  first,  it  was  my  wish  to  consider 
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it  as  a  sort  of  experiment,  open  to  the  inspection  of  such  persons 
as  might  take  an  interest  in  the  subject;  and,  as  its  success 
involves  questions  interesting  alike  to  the  botanist,  the  physiolo- 
gist, and  the  horticulturist,  I  have  thought  that  a  concise  account 
of  the  results  of  one  year's  experience,  accompanied  with  some 
physiological  remarks  on  the  growth  and  condition  of  plants 
placed  in  such  novel  circumstances,  might  not  be  unacceptable 
to  the  Botanical  Society,  which  has  so  recently  done  me  the 
honour  of  admitting  me  as  one  of  its  members. 

Some  gentlemen  having  expressed  an  intention  of  fitting  up 
cases  for  the  same  purpose,  I  have  requested  Mr.  M^Nab  to 
furnish  me,  not  only  with  a  copy  of  his  design,  but  also  with  a 
statement  of  the  leading  particulars  which  require  to  be  attended 
to  in  the  construction.  As  the  apparatus  was  to  be  placed  in 
the  window  of  a  drawingroom,  its  form  and  dimensions  were 
determined  in  accordance  with  that  idea.     It  is  composed  of  three 
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Cross  Seeium  <ifthe  Box  and  Ctnter. 


parts:  the  stand  {Jig.  122.  a),  the  box  (&),  and  the  glass  rooi^ 
or  cover  (c)»  The  stand  is  I  ft.  10  in.  in  height ;  the  box,  8|  in.; 
and  the  cover,  1  ft.  7^  in. ;  making  the  total  height  4<  ft.  2  in. 
The  stand,  on  which  the  box  rests,  is  made  of  mahogany,  and 
supported  on  four  legs,  furnished  with  movable  casters.  The 
box  contains  the  soil ;  and  is  made  of  well-seasoned  St.  Domingo 




■ 
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Plan  qf  the  Box,  showing  the  two  Partitions  {d  d), 

mahogany,  previously  steeped  for  a  fortnight  in  Kyan's  preser- 
vative composition.  Its  sides  are  1  ^  in.  thick,  mitred  and  dove- 
tailed together  at  the  corners.  The  bottom  of  the  box  is  of 
Honduras  mahogany,  1  in.  thick,  and  is  formed  of  numerous 
small  pieces,  framed  and  flush-paneled,  and  so  arranged  as  best 
to  resist  the  yielding  of  the  wood,  in  consequence  of  the  mass  of 
moist  earth  which  it  has  to  bear.  To  give  it  greater  strength, 
two  cross,  or  tie,  pieces  stretch  from  side  to  side,  and  are  dove- 
tailed into  the  sides:  they  are  placed  at  equal  distances  from  the 
two  ends,  and  thus  divide  the  box  into  three  compartments;  but,  as 
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Vertical  Prqfiie,  sMowhig  the  Top  qf  ike  Glass  Cover. 

they  have  large  open  spaces  at  the  bottom,  and  through  their 
centres,  they  permit  the  moisture  to  percolate  freely  through  the 
whole  of  the  soil.     The  bottom,  being  properly  fitted,  was  fixed 
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PertpecHve  View  qf  the  Stand,  Box,  and  Cover,  con^te.* 

to  the  sides  by  brass  screws ;  and  the  brass  bands^  at  the  corners 
and  .bottom,  are  fixed  on  with  brass  nails ;  no  iron  being  used  in 
any  part.     Along  the  upper  edge  of  the  box  a  groove  is  sunk, 

*  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind,  that  these  plant  stands  are  not  intended  to 
be  used  for  packing  plants  for  sending  to  a  distance.  Boxes  for  this  purpose 
are  differently  constructed,  as  may  be  seen  by  consulting  the  EncyclopceiUa  of 
Gardenings  edit.  1835,  p.  539,  540. ;  and,  in  an  early  Number  of  this  Magazine, 
we  shall  ^ve  engravings  of  the  cases  for  packing  plants  now  used  by  Messrs. 
Lo^diges.  -^  Cond, 
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to  receive  the  lower  edge  of  the  glass  roof,  which  rests  securely 
in  it.     This  groove  is  lined  with  lead;  its  inner  lip  is  -^  of  an 
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inch  lower  than  the  outer;  and  at  each  end  is  a  notch,  ^  of  an 
inch  only  above  the  bottom  of  the  groove,  to  allow  the  condensed 
moisture,  which  trickles  down  the  inside  of  the  glass,  to  flow 
back  to  the  soil.  Instead  of  lead,  the  lining  of  this  groove 
should  be  of  brass,  which  would  prevent  the  galvanic  action 
which  arises  from  the  contact  of  the  two  different  metals. 

It  only  remains  to  speak  of  the  glass  cover:  its  frame-work  is 
made  of  brass,  with  a  door  on  one  side,  made  to  fit  close,  but 
which  can  easily  be  opened  when  needed.  The  glass  used  for 
the  cover  is  flattened  crown-glass,  except  for  the  door,  which  is 
plate-glass.  The  glass  panes  were  fitted  into  the  frame  with 
great  care,  and  with  a  putty  specially  made  for  the  purpose; 
this  putty  received  afterwards  three  coats  of  paint.  Along  the 
top  of  the  roof  two  brass  rods  extend,  from  which  small  pots 
containing  plants  may  be  suspended.  The  whole  of  the  frame- 
work is  well  fitted,  and  nicely  put  together,  so  as  to  preclude,  as 
far  as  could  well  be  done,  all  interchange  between  the  air  in 
the  case  and  that  in  the  room.  It  was  before  stated,  that  the 
total  height  of  the  case  is  4  ft.  2  in.  Its  length  is  3  ft.;  and  its 
breadth,  1^  ft.  Its  form  and  dimensions  are  accurately  repre- 
sented in  the  beautiful  drawings  {Jigs.  122 — 128.)  of  Mr.  M^Nab, 
which  accompany  this  paper. 

2.  Preparation  of  the  Soil,  and  Mode  of  Planting. 

The  soil,  as  prepared  by  Mr.  M^Nab,  consisted  of  the  follow- 
ing ingredients,  which  were  placed  in  the  box  in  the  order  now 
to  be  stated.  Its  bottom  was  covered  with  broken  potsherds,  to 
the  depth  of  2  in.,  over  which  was  spread  1  in.  of  very  turfy 
loam ;  the  remaining  space  in  the  box  was  filled  with  soil,  com- 
posed of  equal  parts  of  peat  and  loam,  with  which  a  portion  of 
rough  white  sand,  amounting  to  about  ^j^  part,  and  free  from 
iron,  was  mixed.  After  bein^  planted,  between  S  and  4  gallons 
of  water  were  freely  showerea  over  the  tops  of  the  plants  from  a 
fine-rosed  watering  pot ;  this  was  continued  till  the  water  ran 
freely  from  two  holes  made  in  the  bottom  of  the  box  for  that 
purpose.  After  draining  for  24  hours,  the  holes  were  tightly 
fitted  with  corks ;  and  the  glass  roof,  or  cover,  was  then  put  on. 

The  case,  with  its  plants,  was  placed  at  the  window  allotted 
for  it.  The  window  has  a  southern  aspect,  and  the  morning  sun 
strikes  upon  it  several  hours  in  the  day.  During  this  period, 
the  temperature  within  the  case  was  several  degrees  higher  than 
that  in  the  room ;  while  in  the  absence  of  sunshine,  or  when  a  fire 
was  kept  up,  the  temperature  of  the  room  was  highest.  At  other 
times,  when  neither  sun  nor  fire  prevailed,  the  temperature  vnthin 
and  without  the  case  rose  and  fell  simultaneously.  At  no  period 
of  the  winter  did  the  temperature  in  the  room  fall  to  the  freezing 
point ;  nor,  it  is  believed,  rise  in  summer  higher  than  to  about 
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80^.  No  fresh  water  was  given  during  the  whole  period ;  nor 
was  the  door  of  the  case  opened,  but  to  remove  a  dead  leaf  or 
plant  that  had  damped  off.  Once  only  was  the  cover  taken  off, 
in  order  to  check  the  Lycop6dium  stoloniferum,  which  had  grown 
so  luxuriantly,  as  to  shade  and  injure  the  other  plants. 

3.  List  of  Plants  growing  in  the  Case. 

Most  of  the  following  were  planted  in  May,  1838,  and  none 
less  than  nine  months  ago.  The  remarks  are  by  Mr.  M*Nab| 
and  apply  to  the  time  of  examination  in  May,  1839* 


Botanical  NaniM. 

Chanue^it^  h^imilia 
GvntMna  virna 
^di£ntum  Ctoillus  VenerU 
Frlmula  farinOMi 

■c6tica 

Feiiyifcuiii  Mircdnl 
^ndr6«ace  villota 
ChanuB^rops  PtUmiUo 
Dionae^a  Muscipula 
Sarracdnto  purparea 
Epigae^a  rdpens 
Teftudin&ria  depbfiDtipet 
A'Vie  retdsa 
Jtbodod^ndron  chryB&nthum 

ChaBMBcistua 
C^caa  revoldta 
>fep6nthes  diatiDatbria 
Cypripddium  TemUtum 

inafgne 
Agdye  geminifldra 
*Go6dyera  discolor 
*£chinoc&ctu8  mfiitiplex 

*peruvidDa 

myriacSntiia 

*fonnbaa 

O'ttoni 

clindida 
Epiph^Ilum  truncktum 
Cereus  flagellif6rinia 
Lycopbdium  atolontferum 


Contlnant. 

Europe 
Europe 
Europe 
Europe 

Europe 

Europe 
Europe 
N.  America 
N.  America 
N.  America 
N.  America 
Aflrica 
Aflriea 
Aaia 
Europe 
Aaia 
Asia 
Asia 
Aaia 

S.  America 
S.  America 
S.  America 
S.  America 
S.  America 
S.  America 
S.  America 
S.  America 
&  America 
S.  America 
S.  America 


CooBtrj. 

Italy,  Sicily,  Spain 
England 
England 
Scotland 

Scotland 

Scotland 

Scotland 

Carolina 

Carolina 

Carolina 

Carolina 

C«^  of  Good  Hope 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

Siberia 

Austria 

China 

Ceylon 

Nepal 

Nepal 

Mexico 

Mexico 

Mexico 

Mexico 

Mexico 

Mexico 

Mexico 

Mexico 

Braidl 

Peru 

Cuba 


Increaaed  \  ita  original  aiie. 
Flowered,  but  no  cufibrence  in  aixe. 
Increaaed  |. 
Flowered:  atmosphere  rather  damp 

for  it 
Flowered;  atmosphere nther damp 

for  it 
Increaaed  |. 

Flowered;  not  very  healthy. 
Increaaed  |. 
Made|. 

Increaaed  4  times  ita  original  aiie.    \ 
Increaaed  f . 

Made  a  ahoot  10  in.  long. 
Made  |,  ahowing  flower 
Increaaed  4. 
Increaaed}. 
Increaaed 
Increaaed 
Increaaed 
Increaaed 
Increaaed  ^. 

No  peremtible  diflference. 
Increaaed  A. 
Increaaed  1^ 
Increaaed  |. 
Increaaed  ~ 
Increaaed 
Increaaed 
Increaaed 
Increaaed  , 
Very  luxuriant. 


Those  marked  thus  *  are  growing  in  fimcy  pots,  and  suapended  flrom  the  roof  of  the  plant  case. 

4.  Incident  which  suggested  the  Invention  of  the  Case;  with 
Remarks  on  the  Mode  in  which  a  smoky  Atmosphere  proves 
injufious  to  Vegetation. 

Having  thus  described  the  apparatus  in  which  the  plants  were 
confined,  the  soil  in  which  they  have  been  grown,  and  the  pro* 
gress  they  have  made  under  the  peculiar  conditions  in  which 
they  have  been  subjected  to  the  combined  action  of  the  several 
agents  concerned  in  promoting  vegetation,  it  is  proposed  next  to 
consider  how  plants  naturally  inhabiting  such  different  climes, 
and  possessing  such  different  characters,  should  be  able,  not  only 
thus  to  live  together,  but  to  flourish  in  circumstances  foreign,  in 
many  respects,  to  the  native  habits  of  all.  Perhaps  the  best 
mode  of  dealing  with  this  question  will  be,  to  compare  briefly  the 
conditions  to  which  they  are  submitted  in  these  close  cases,  with 
those  to  which  they  are  naturally  exposed  in  the  free  atmo* 
sphere. 

KK   4 
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Before  entering  on  this  investigation,  it  may  not,  however,  be 
out  of  place  to  advert  to  the  origin  of  the  invention  which  has 
jost  been  described*  From  his  early  youth,  Mr.  Ward  bad  been 
attached  to  botanical  pursuits ;  but,  living  in  a  situation  enveloped 
in  the  smoke  of  numerous  manufactories,  he  had  been  compelled 
to  give  up  the  cultivation  of  plants,  after  many  unavailing  trials. 
At  length,  a  simple  incident  put  him  on  new  experiments,  and 
led  him  gradually  to  the  results  we  are  about  to  detail.  He  had 
buried  the  chrysalis  of  a  sphinx  in  some  moist  mould,  which  was 
contained  in  a  wide-mouthed  glass  bottle,  covered  with  a  lid.  In 
watching  the  bottle  from  day  to  day,  he  observed  that  the  mois- 
ture, which,  during  the  heat  of  the  day,  rose  from  the  mould, 
became  condensed  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  glass,  and  again  fell 
back  to  the  mould,  so  as  to  keep  it  always  in  a  state  equally  moist 
About  a  week  prior  to  the  final  change  of  the  insect,  a  seedling 
fern  and  grass  appeared  on  the  surface  of  the  mould.  After 
having  secured  the  insect,  Mr.  Ward  set  himself  to  watch  the 
developement  of  these  plants  in  such  a  confined  situation.  He 
placed  the  bottle  on  the  outside  of  the  window  of  his  study, 
where  the  plants  continued  to  grow,  and  turned  out  to  be  the 
Poa  annua,  and  Nephrodium  ^lix-mas.  From  this  incident, 
so  well  improved  by  Mr.  Ward,  have  arisen  the  results,  both 
physiological  and  practical,  which  form  the  subject  of  the  present 
communication.  These  results  were  published  in  the  Companion 
to  the  Botanical  Magazine^  edited  by  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  in  May, 
18S6;  but  the  incident  which  gave  rise  to  them,  and  the  experi- 
ments to  which  it  led,  occurred  seven  or  eight  years  before, 
that  is,  about  eleven  years  from  the  present  time  (1839). 

His  previous  want  of  success  in  growing  plants  in  the  ordinary 
mode,  Mr.  Ward  attributes  to  the  ^^  depressing  influence  of  the 
fuliginous  matter  with  which  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  lives  is 
impregnated."  The  real  mode,  however,  in  which  such  an 
atmosphere  proves  injurious  to  vegetation,  was  first  shown  by 
the  experiments  of  Doctors  Turner  and  Christison,  which  were 
published  in  the  93d  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal.  They  ascertained  that  it  is  not  simply  to  the 
diffusion  of  fuliginous  matter  through  the  air,  but  to  the  presence 
of  sulphurous  acid  gas,  generated  in  the  combustion  of  coal,  that 
the  mischief  is  to  be  ascribed.     When  added   to  common  air, 

iff  . ^1  P/'^P^'^^^^"  f  W^6  or  TZT^cTTT  P^rt,  that  gas  sensibly 
anecteu  the  leaves  of  growing  plants  in  ten  or  twelve  hours,  and 
kiUecI  them  in  forty-eight  hours,  or  less.  The  effects  of  hydro- 
chloric, or  muriatic  acid,  gas  were  still  more  powerful,  it  being 
tound  that  the  tenth  part  of  a  cubic  inch,  in  20,000  volumes  of 
air,  manifested  its  action  in  a  few  hours,  and  entirely  destroyed 
the  plant  ni  two  days.  Both  these  gases  acted  on  the  leaves, 
atlecting,  more  or  less,  their  colour,  and  withering  and  crisping 
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their  texture,  so  that  a  gentle  touch  caused  their  separation  from 
the  footstalk ;  and  both  exerted  this  injurious  operation,  when 
present  in  such  minute  proportions  as  to  be  wholly  inappreciable 
by  the  animal  senses. 

After  having  suffered  much  injury  from  these  acid  gases,  the 
plants,  if  removed  in  time,  will  recover,  but  with  the  loss  of 
their  leaves.  Hence,  in  vegetation  carried  on  in  a  smoky  at- 
mosphere, the  plants  are  rarely  killed  altogether,  but  merely 
blighted  for  the  season.  Accordingly,  in  spring,  vegetation 
recommences  with  its  accustomed  luxuriance ;  and  as  in  many 
situations  there  is,  at  that  season  and  through  the  summer,  a 
considerable  diminution  in  the  number  of  coal  fires,  there  will 
be  a  proportionate  decrease  in  the  production  of  sulphurous 
acid  gas ;  and,  consequently,  less  injury  will  be  done  to  plants 
during  that  season.  In  winter,  too,  when  coal  fires  mostly 
abound,  and  gas  is  most  abundantly  generated,  deciduous  plants 
are  protected  from  its  noxious  operation  by  suspension  of  their 
vegetating  powers;  but  the  leaves  of  evergreens^  which  continue 
to  grow  through  that  season,  are  constantly  exposed  to  its  action, 
when  present  in  its  greatest  intensity.  Accordingly,  in  many 
of  the  suburban  districts  around  London,  especially  in  the 
course  of  the  river,  where  new  manufactories  are  constantly 
rising  up,  the  atmosphere  is  so  highly  charged  with  noxious 
matters,  that  many  deciduous  plants,  and  almost  all  evergreens, 
cease  to  flourish,  or  exhibit  only  a  sickly  vegetation. 

In  an  interesting  biographical  sketch  of  his  late  lamented 
friend  Dr.  Turner,  Professor  Christison  confirms,  by  subsequent 
experience,  the  opinion  formerly  given  respecting  the  noxious 
operation  of  the  sulphurous  and  muriatic  gases  on  plants  :  he 
describes  their  action  as  so  energetic,  that,  in  the  course  of  two 
days,  the  whole  vegetation  of  various  species  of  plants  may  be 
destroyed  by  quantities  so  minute  as  to  be  altogether  inappreci- 
able by  the  senses.  On  two  occasions  he  was  able  to  trace  the 
identical  effects  of  the  same  kind  of  works  (the  black  ash 
manufactory)  on  the  great  scale,  which  his  friend  and  himself 
witnessed  in  their  researches.  In  one  instance,  the  devastation 
committed  was  enormous,  vegetation  being  for  the  most  part 
miserably  stunted,  or  blasted  altogether,  to  a  distance  of  fully  a 
third  of  a  mile  from  the  works,  in  the  prevailing  direction  of  the 
wind.  Against  the  evils  arising  from  such  a  vitiated  atmosphere, 
the  plan  of  Mr.  Ward  provides  effectual  protection,  as  the 
success  of  his  own  establishment  amply  demonstrates. 

5.  Condition  of  Plant s^  in  regard  to  Water ^  in  close  Cases  and  in 

the  free  Atmosphere, 

In  considering  the  conditions  essential  to  vegetation,  water 
may  be  allowed   to  claim  the  first  place;  for,  if  the  vegetable 
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exists  in  a  state  perfectly  dry,  neither  the  seed  nor  the  plant  can 
exert  that  action  on  the  air  which  is  essential  for  its  develope- 
roent  and  growth.  It  is  **  owing,  therefore,  to  the  prevention  of 
the  escape  of  the  moisture  within  the  cases,  as  Mr*  Ward  ob- 
serves, that  plants  will  grow  in  them  for  many  months,  or  even 
years,  without  requiring  fresh  supplies  of  water :  thus  the  Poa 
and  Nephr6dium,  above  mentioned,  grew  for  four  years  in  the 
bottle  without  receiving  one  drop  of  fresh  water,  and  would,  as 
he  believes,  have  grown  as  many  more  had  they  not  perished 
from  an  accident"  In  vegetation  in  the  free  atmosphere,  the 
fluids,  which  may  be  absorbed  either  from  the  soil  by  the  roots, 
or  from  the  atmosphere  by  the  leaves,  are,  in  great  part,  ex- 
haled and  dissipated ;  but,  in  the  plant  cases,  they  are  condensed 
on  the  inner  surface  of  the  glass  roof,  and  fall  back  to  the  soil 
from  which  they  were  raised.  In  this  way,  both  the  soil  and 
atmosphere  possess  always  sufficient  humidity  to  carry  on  vege- 
tation. 

The  degree  of  humidity  which  is  thus  maintained  is  not, 
however,  suited  to  all  plants.  Those  which  partake  largely  of 
a  cellular  structure,  and  possess  a  succulent  character,  and 
especially  those  which  have  fleshy  leaves,  bear  best  the  atmo- 
sphere generally  existing  in  these  cases ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary, 
its  continued  humidity  is  unfavourable,  says  Mr.  Ward,  to  the 
developement  of  the  flowers  of  most  exogenous  plants,  except 
such  as  naturally  grow  in  moist  and  shady  situations.  If,  indeed, 
we  call  to  mind  the  vast  quantity  of  moisture  which  many  plants 
naturally  exhale  in  the  free  atmosphere,  and  the  check  which 
their  vegetation  receives  if  the  atmosphere  continue  for  some 
time  both  humid  and  still,  we  cannot  wonder  that  to  such  plants 
the  moist  air  of  these  cases  should  be  unsuited,  and  that  many 
of  theip,  placed  in  such  circumstances,  should,  as  it  is  said, 
*^  damp  off."  But  others  of  a  different  character,  whether 
growing  in  the  soil,  or  suspended  from  the  roof,  find  always 
sufficient  moisture  to  support  a  healthy  vegetation.  Hence  the 
supply  of  water  given  to  the  soil  in  the  first  instance,  being 
secured  from  waste,  is  successively  absorbed,  exhaled,  and  con- 
densed within  the  case  itself,  and  made  to  sustain  over  and  over 
again  the  vegetation  of  the  same  plants,  without  suffering  either 
the  soil  or  the  atmosphere  to  become,  at  any  time,  too  dry  to 
carry  on  that  process. 

6.  Condition  of  Plants,  in  7'egard  to  Heat,  in  close  Cases  and  in 

the  free  Atmosphere^ 

The  condition  next  to  be  noticed  is  that  which  relates  to 
temperature.  In  the  list  of  plants  growing  together  in  these 
cases  are  some  which  are  natives  of  the  tropics,  others  which 
have  been  brought  from  high  latitudes,  and  others  the  growth 
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of  our  own  temperate  clime.     Now  the  varying  effects  of  climate 
are  well  known  so  far  to  modify  the  characters  and  habits  of 
plants^  as  to  bestow  on  each  region  its  peculiar  and  appropriate 
vegetation.     Even  in  the  same  latitudes,  climate  is  so  changed 
by  elevation  above  the  sea,  as  to  blend  the  vegetation  of  the 
tropical   with   that  of  the  arctic  regions;   the  same  mountain 
which  enjoys  a  tropical  climate  at  its  base  being  found  clothed, 
at  different  elevations  above  the  sea,  with  the  vegetation  of  every 
other  clime ;  the  plants  finding,  in  the  different  altitudes  at  which 
they  grow,  a  climate  that  compensates,  more  or  less  completely, 
for  the  difference  of  latitude.     It  is  a  great  merit  in  the  plan  of 
Mr.  Ward,  that  it  breaks  down,  in  a  great  measure,  these  dis- 
tinctions of  climate,  and  the  peculiarities  to  which  they  give  rise; 
and  enables  us  not  only  to  grow  together,  in  the  same  soil  and 
climate,  plants  which  naturally  inhabited  countries  the   most 
distant  from  each  other,  and  flourished  only  in  the  most  oppo- 
site climes,  but  to  pass  them  from  one  extreme  of  climate  to 
another,  through  all  the  intermediate  gradations,  with  very  little 
trouble,  and  without  exposing  them  to  any  great  risk.     Thus, 
in  the  month  of  June,  1833,  Mr.  Ward  filled  two  cases  with 
ferns,  mosses,  and  grasses,  and  sent  them  out  to  Sydney,  where 
they  arrived  in  January,  1834.     They  were  there  taken  out  in 
good  condition,  and  the  cases  refilled  with  plants  of  that  country 
in  the  following  month,  the  thermometer,  at  the  time,  ranging 
between  90°  and  100®  Fahr.     In  the  passage  to  England,  the 
temperature  varied  greatly,    falling  to   20®  in  rounding  Cape 
Horn,  and  rising  to  120°  in  crossing  the  Line.     On  arriving 
in  the  British  Channel  in  November,  the  temperature  was  again 
down  to  40°.     During  the  whole  voyage,  of  eight  months,  the 
plants  in  these  cases  received  no  protection  either  by  day  or 
by  night ;    neither  were  they  once  watered  through  the  whole 
period,  and  yet  were  taken  out  at  London  in  the  most  healthy 
and  vigorous  condition.     Other  cases,  filled  with  plants  of  a 
higher  order,  have  been  sent  to  Alexandria,  and  thence  for- 
warded to  Cairo,  where,  after  a  two  months'  voyage,  they  have 
been  taken  out  of  the  cases  in  a  perfectly  fresh  and  vigorous 
state.      Exchanges   of  plants   have  been  made,  by  means   of 
these  cases,  between  the  professor  of  botany  in  this  university, 
and  botanists  in  the  Island  of  Cuba ;  and  the  great  establish- 
ment of  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  at  Hackney,  is  said  to  have  sent 
out  or  received  not  fewer  than  200  cases  filled  with  plants,  and 
generally  with  complete  success. 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Ward,  it  is  owing  to  the  "  quiet  state 
of  the  atmosphere  surrounding  the  plants  enclosed  in  these 
cases,  that  they  are  enabled  to  bear  the  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  to  which  they  are  exposed  in  these  long  voyages."  In 
proof  of  the  former  position,  he  refers  to  the  well-known  ex- 
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periments  of  Fordyce  and  Blagden,  who  were  able  to  remain^ 
for  a  short  time,  in  a  close  room  raised  to  the  temperature 
of  212*^,  or  even  260%  Fahn;  and  in  support  of  the  latter,  he 
appeals  to  the  experience  of  Mr.  King,  who  accompanied  Capt. 
Back  in  his  late  expedition  to  the  arctic  regions.  That  officer 
states  that  a  difference  of  70°  or  80%  either  from  cold  to  heat, 
or  from  heat  to  cold,  did  not  suspend  his  usual  avocations  in 
the  open  atmosphere  when  the  air  was  perfectly  still;  but, 
though  the  temperature  might  be  40°  higher,  if  it  was  accom- 
panied with  a  stiff  breeze,  he  did  not  stir  from  home.  In 
like  manner.  Sir  Edward  Parry  found  that  a  degree  of  cold 
sufficient  to  freeze  mercury  could  be  more  easily  borne  when 
the  air  was  perfectly  calm,  than  when,  with  a  stiff  breeze,  the 
temperature  was  50°  higher.  **  When  the  cold  was  40^°  below 
freezing  on  the  Fahr.  scale,"  says  Mr.Laing  in  his  late  Tour 
in  Sweden^  ^^  it  was  quite  practicable  to  prosecute  the  great  cod- 
fishing  in  open  boats  in  the  Lafoden  Isles,  within  the  arctic 
circle.  The  calmness  of  the  air,  which  accompanies  this  ex- 
treme cold,  is  a  kind  of  natural  safeguard  against  its  severity, 
the  abstraction  of  heat  from  our  bodies  being  then  much  less 
rapid.  Such  a  hard  winter,"  he  adds,  ^*  is  considered  here  a 
blessing  next  to  a  good  crop;  for  the  fisherman  then  gets  out  to 
sea,  the  landsman  gets  in  his  timber  out  of  the  depths  of  the 
forQst,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  most  pathless  districts  obtain 
their  supplies  of  grain,  potatoes,  &c.,  at  little  cost  of  transport." 
{Tour  in  Sweden,  p.  364.) 

The  powerful  and  rapid  operation  of  wind  in  lowering  tem- 
perature was  shown  in  an  experiment  of  Dr.  Heberden,  recorded 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1826.  He  suspended  a 
thermometer,  previously  raised  to  100°  Fahr.,  in  an  atmosphere 
at  31°,  when  a  strong  breeze  prevailed,  and  in  about  half  a 
minute  the  mercury  fell  not  less  than  48° ;  whilst  in  an  atmo- 
sphere at  30°,  but  without  any  perceptible  wind,  the  fall  of  the 
mercury,  previously  raised,  as  before,  to  100°,  was  only  19°  in 
the  same  period  of  time.  These  facts,  which  doubtless  apply 
to  vegetable  as  well  as  to  other  bodies,  due  tegSLvd  being  had 
to  differences  in  their  conducting  powers,  show  that  degrees  of 
cold  may  be  borne  with  impunity  in  an  atmosphere  that  is  per- 
fectly still,  which,  if  accompanied  with  a  brisk  wind,  would  be 
quite  intolerable.  That  such  stillness  prevails  in  the  plant  cases 
there  can  be  little  reason  to  doubt;  for  though  considerable 
motion  may  often  occur  in  the  air  within  them  from  variations 
in  the  external  heat,  yet,  as  little  or  none  of  this  air  escapes,  its 
temperature,  at  any  given  period,  must  be  deemed  pretty  uniform, 
and  cannot  be  rapidly  reduced  as  it  is  by  the  frequent  contacts 
and  changes  of  surface  which  go  on  in  the  free  motions  of  an 
agitated  atmosphere.     In  an  atmosphere,  too,  which  is  so  still, 
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and  in  which  changes  of  temperature  proceed  so  slowly,  tropical 
plants  may,  perhaps,  bear,  without  injury,  degrees  of  cold  which 
would  prove  fatal  if  occasioned  by  the  frigorific  operation  of 
free  air  in  constant  and  rapid  motion. 

7*  Condition  of  Plants^  with  regard  to  Lights  in  close  Cases  and  in 

the  free  Atmosphere. 

Of  the  great  importance  of  light  to  vegetation  Mr.  Ward  is 
fully  sensible.  ^'  The  success  of  his  plan,"  he  says,  ^^  will  be 
in  proportion  to  the  admission  of  light  to  all  parts  of  the  grow- 
ing plants.  In  every  place,"  he  adds,  "  where  there  is  light, 
even  in  the  centre  of  the  most  crowded  and  smoky  cities, 
plants  of  almost  every  family  may  be  grown  "  by  this  method. 
Seeds,  it  is  well  known,  germinate  best  when  buried  in  the 
soil,  and  entirely  secluded  from  light;  but  when  the  young 
germ  pushes  into  day,  if  light  be  still  excluded,  by  inverting 
over  it  an  opaque  vessel,  the  plant  shoots  up  into  a  long  and 
feeble  stem,  is  of  a  pale  or  whitish  yellow  colour,  and  possesses 
little  odour  or  savour.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  vessel  be  trans- 
parent, so  as  to  transmit  light,  the  growth  is  more  vigorous,  the' 
young  plant  puts  forth  buds  from  its  stem,  and  soon  exhibits  its 
characteristic  form  and  colour. 

These  differences  in  form  and  colour,  according  as  plants  are 
grown  in  light  or  in  darkness,  were  early  noticed  by  Ray,  and 
afterwards  by  M.  Bonnet,  in  his  Recherches  sur  P  Usage  des 
Feuillesj  p.  210.  In  the  year  1771,  Dr.  Irvine  described  still 
more  minutely  the  influence  which  light  exerts  on  vegetation. 
Plants,  says  he,  though  furnished  with  water,  heat,  and  air, 
grow  imperfectly,  if  placed  in  a  dark  box,  and  never  contain 
any  thing  but  a  watery  juice;  hence  the  rays  of  light  are  in 
some  way  necessary  to  the  perfect  growth  of  vegetables ;  since, 
when  deprived  of  this  influence,  they  all  agree  in  the  nature 
and  qualities  of  the  juices  they  contain ;  nor  have  they  that 
variety  in  colour  and  flavour  which  they  had  before.  The  roost 
pungent  vegetables  become  insipid,  the  highest-scented  inodo- 
rous, and  the  most  variegated  in  colour  of  a  uniform  white- 
ness, when  secluded  from  light.  Vegetables,  too,  which  grow  in 
a  natural  situation,  readily  burn  when  dry;  but  a  vegetable 
reared  in  a  dark  box  contains  nothing  inflammable.  {Essays  on 
Chemical  Subjects^  p.  430.)  In  regard  to  colour  and  smell, 
similar  observations  were  made  by  Professor  Robison  on  tansy 
(Tanacetum  vulgsire)  and  other  plants,  which,  when  grown  in 
darkness,  were  white,  and  afforded  no  aromatic  smell ;  but,  when 
brought  into  daylight,  the  white  foliage  died  down,  and  the 
stocks  then  produced  the  proper  plants  in  their  usual  dress,  and 
having  all  their  distinguishing  smells.  (Black's  Chemical  Lectures, 
by  RobisoHf  vol.  i.  p.  532.) 
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The  great  inflaence  which  light  thus  exerts  on  the  colour 
and  properties  of  plants  roust  be  regarded  as  altogether  local  in 
its  operation,  affecting  only  those  parts  to  which  it  has  free 
access ;  and,  accordin^y,  the  green  colour,  and  other  properties 
to  which  light  gives  rise,  may  be  again  obliterated  by  the  simple 
exclusion  of  that  powerful  agent.  ^<  Thus,  if  a  portion  of  a 
growing  fruit,''  says  M.  Senebier,  <<  be  covered  with  a  piece  of 
tin  foil,  the  uncovered  portion  may  become  perfectly  red,  whilst 
the  covered  part  exhibits  only  a  pale  or  yellowish  hue;  or 
grapes,  which  would  have  acquired  a  violet  colour  under  a  full 
exposure  to  light,  take  on  a  greyish  hue  if  enclosed  in  black 
paper.  Those  leaves,  too,  which  may  only  partially  cover  grow- 
ing fruit,  and  thereby  intercept  the  sun's  rays,  delineate,  as  it 
were,  on  the  fruit  beneath,  the  limits  they  set  to  its  action.  {Mem. 
Phys.  ChimigueSj  tom.  iii.  p.  146.)  In  this  manner,  apples  or 
other  fruits  may  be  marked  with  the  impressions  of  leaves  arti- 
ficially glued  on  them;  and  fruits,  so  marked,  it  is  said,  are  oilen 
exposed  for  sale  in  the  bazaars  of  Persia.  In  North  America, 
the  operation  of  light,  in  colouring  the  leaves  of  plants,  is 
sometimes  exhibited  on  a  great  scale,  and  in  a  very  striking 
manner.  Over  the  vast  forests  of  that  country,  clouds  some- 
times spread  and  continue  for  many  days,  so  as  almost  entirely  to 
intercept  the  light  of  the  sun.  In  one  instance,  just  about  the 
period  of  vernation,  the  sun  had  not  shone  for  twenty  days,  dur- 
ing which  time  the  leaves  of  the  trees  had  reached  nearly  their 
full  size,  but  were  of  a  pale  or  whitish  colour.  One  forenoon 
the  sun  broke  forth  in  full  brightness ;  and  the  colour  of  the 
leaves  changed  so  fast,  that,  by  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  the 
whole  forest,  for  many  miles  in  length,  exhibited  its  usual  sum- 
mer dress.  Of  this  local  action  of  light  the  gardener  avails 
himself  on  many  occasions ;  and  by  various  modes  of  excluding 
this  agent  from  particular  parts  of  plants,  so  as  to  effect  their 
etiolation,  he  is  enabled  so  far  to  modify  or  change,  not  only 
their  colour,  but  their  more  active  properties,  as,  in  some  in- 
stances, to  improve  their  natural  qualities  as  articles  of  food, 
and,  in  others,  to  deprive  them  of  those  which  might  render 
them  unsavoury  or  unwholesome. 

The  progress  of  coloration  in  an  etiolated  leaf,  when  exposed 
to  sunshine,  was  observed  by  Senebier.  The  most  tender  parts 
first  pass  from  white  to  yellow ;  the  yellow  then  becomes  deeper; 
next,  some  green  spots  appear  on  different  parts,  which  mul- 
tiply, extend,  and  meet,  till  the  whole  exhibits  a  green  colour. 
This  progressive  coloration  is  effected  exteriorly  by  the  action 
of  light,  and  is  independent  of  the  internal  vegetation  of  the 
organ.  {Mem.  Phys.  Chim,^  tom.  ii.  p.  88.)  The  time  required 
for  producing  the  effect  will  vary  with  the  degree  of  light,  and 
the  age,  texture,  and  peculiarities  of  the  plant     The  leaves  of 
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French  beans,  which  sprang  white  out  of  the  earth,  were  ob- 
served by  Senebier  to  become  green  in  an  hour,  under  exposure 
to  an  ardent  sun ;  and,  when  etiolated  leaves  were  immersed  in 
water,  they  became  green,  under  exposure  to  sunshine  in  the 
same  way  as  in  the  free  atmosphere.  {Ibid.i  p«  78 — 91.) 

The  matter  thus  acted  on  by  light  is  contained  in  the  cells  of 
the  parenchyma :  it  is  green  in  the  leaves,  but  of  different 
colours  in  other  organs  of  the  plant :  it  is  in  its  nature  resinous 
and  soluble  in  alcohol.  By  De  Candolle  it  has  been  named 
chromule,  from  the  Greek  word  signifying  colour.  It  is  the 
cause  of  colour  in  all  vegetable  surfaces,  is  common  to  other 
parts  as  well  as  to  the  leaves,  and  exhibits  different  colours  in  the 
leaves  at  different  periods  of  the  year  (Physiologic  v^getale,  1. 1. 
p.  321.)  In  addition  to  this  chromule,  there  is  another  matter 
in  the  leaves  and  flowers,  which,  when  extracted  by  water, 
exhibits  a  red  colour  on  the  addition  of  acids,  and  a  yellow  or 
green  one  on  the  addition  of  alkalies.  This  matter,  or  ^^  colour- 
able principle,"  has  been  named  chromogen  by  Dr.  Hope,  the 
distinguished  professor  of  chemistry  in  this  university,  in  a 
memoir  on  the  ^^  Coloured  and  Colourable  Matters  in  the  Leaves 
and  Flowers  of  Plants,"  read  to  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh 
in  1837.  From  numerous  experiments,  made  on  various  leaves 
and  flowers,  Dr.  Hope  was  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  chromo- 
gen, or  the  **  colourable  principle,"  is  not  an  individual  sub- 
stance, as  hitherto  supposed;  but  that  there  are  two  distinct 
principles,  one,  which  forms  the  red  compound  with  acids, 
which  he  names  erythrogen ;  and  another,  which  affords  a  yellow 
compound  with  alkalies,  which  he  calls  xanthogen.  These 
principles  exist  sometimes  separately  and  sometimes  together  in 
different  plants,  or  in  different  parts  of  the  same  plant.  All 
green  leaves,  all  white  and  all  yellow  flowers,  and  white  fruits, 
contain  xanthogen  alone ;  whilst  in  red  and  blue  flowers,  and  in 
the  leaves  of  a  few  plants  which  exhibit  the  former  of  these 
tints,  these  two  principles  occur  together.  In  ten  flowers  pos- 
sessing an  orange  chromule,  and  in  the  corolla  of  twenty  purple 
flowers,  both  colourable  principles  were  also  found.  Other 
parts  of  flowers,  as  the  calyx,  bracteas,  &c.,  comported  them- 
selves as  the  corresponding  coloured  chromules  of  the  flowers 
do.  Litmus  presented  the  solitary  example  of  a .  substance 
abounding  largely  in  erythrogen,  but  containing  no  xanthogen. 
Light,  adds  Dr.  Hope,  was  indispensable  for  the  production  of 
the  green  chromule  of  leaves  ;  but  not  for  the  formation  of  some 
of  the  finest  tints  of  flowers  and  fruits,  if  essential  for  any : 
differences  connected,  probably,  with  the  fact,  that  the  formation 
of  the  green  colour  in  leaves  is  always  accompanied,  or  rather 
preceded,  by  the  evolution  of  oxygen  gas ;  whilst,  under  every 
degree  of  light,  flowers  always  deteriorate  the  air. 
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periments  of  Fordyce  and  Blagden,  who  were  able  to  remain, 
for  a  short  time,  in  a  close  room  raised  to  the  temperature 
of  212°,  or  even  260^  Fahr.;  and  in  support  of  the  latter,  he 
appeals  to  the  experience  of  Mr.  King,  who  accompanied  Capt. 
Back  in  his  late  expedition  to  the  arctic  regions.  That  officer 
states  that  a  difference  of  70°  or  80°,  either  from  cold  to  heat, 
or  from  heat  to  cold,  did  not  suspend  his  usual  avocations  in 
the  open  atmosphere  when  the  air  was  perfectly  still;  but, 
though  the  temperature  might  be  40°  higher,  if  it  was  accom- 

f)anied  with  a  stiff  breeze,  he  did  not  stir  from  home.  In 
ike  manner.  Sir  Edward  Parry  found  that  a  degree  of  cold 
sufficient  to  freeze  mercury  could  be  more  easily  borne  when 
the  air  was  perfectly  calm,  than  when,  with  a  stiff  breeze,  the 
temperature  was  50°  higher.  "  When  the  cold  was  40^°  below 
freezing  on  the  Fahr.  scale,"  says  Mr.Laing  in  his  late  Tour 
in  Sweden^  "  it  was  quite  practicable  to  prosecute  the  great  cod- 
fishing  in  open  boats  in  the  Lafoden  Isles,  within  the  arctic 
circle.  The  calmness  of  the  air,  which  accompanies  this  ex- 
treme cold,  is  a  kind  of  natural  safeguard  against  its  severity, 
the  abstraction  of  heat  from  our  bodies  being  then  much  less 
rapid.  Such  a  hard  winter,**  he  adds,  "  is  considered  here  a 
blessing  next  to  a  good  crop;  for  the  fisherman  then  gets  out  to 
sea,  the  landsman  gets  in  his  timber  out  of  the  depths  of  the 
forest,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  most  pathless  districts  obtain 
their  supplies  of  grain,  potatoes,  &c.,  at  little  cost  of  transport." 
(Tour  in  Sweden ^  p.  364.) 

The  powerful  aud  rapid  operation  of  wind  in  lowering  tem- 
perature was  shown  in  an  experiment  of  Dr.  Heberden,  recorded 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1826.  He  suspended  a 
thermometer,  previously  raised  to  100°  Fahr.,  in  an  atmosphere 
at  31°,  when  a  strong  breeze  prevailed,  and  in  about  half  a 
minute  the  mercury  fell  not  less  than  48° ;  whilst  in  an  atmo- 
sphere at  30°,  but  without  any  perceptible  wind,  the  fall  of  the 
mercury,  previously  raised,  as  before,  to  100°,  was  only  19°  in 
the  same  period  of  time.  These  facts,  which  doubtless  apply 
to  vegetable  as  well  as  to  other  bodies,  due  regard  being  had 
to  differences  in  their  conducting  powers,  show  that  degrees  of 
cold  may  be  borne  with  impunity  in  an  atmosphere  that  is  per- 
fectly still,  which,  if  accompanied  with  a  brisk  wind,  would  be 
quite  intolerable.  That  such  stillness  prevails  in  the  plant  cases 
there  can  be  little  reason  to  doubt;  for  though  considerable 
motion  may  often  occur  in  the  air  within  them  from  variations 
in  the  external  heat,  yet,  as  little  or  none  of  this  air  escapes,  its 
temperature,  at  any  given  period,  must  be  deemed  pretty  uniform, 
and  cannot  be  rapidly  reduced  as  it  is  by  the  frequent  contacts 
and  changes  of  surface  which  go  on  in  the  free  motions  of  an 
agitated  atmosphere.     In  an  atmosphere,  too,  which  is  so  still, 
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we  may,  perhaps,  be  excused  for  going  a  little  farther  into  de- 
tail on  this  point  than  we  should  otherwise  have  done. 

The  experiments  of  various  chemists,  from  Scheele  down  to 
De  Saussure,  have  shown  that  seeds  do  not  germinate  without 
receiving  continual  supplies  of  fresh  air;  and  that,  in  the  pro- 
gress of  their  evolution,  they  convert  the  oxygen  gas  of  such  air 
into  an  equal  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  As  plants  spring 
from  seeds,  it  was  natural  to  expect  that,  to  carry  on  their  pro- 
gressive developement,  they  would  also  require  fresh  air,  and 
would,  in  like  manner,  convert  its  oxygen  into  carbonic  acid  gas. 
Both  these  facts  were  proved  by  Dr.  Ingenhousz  in  his  Experi^ 
ences  sur  les  Vegetaux^  t.  ii.  p.  35.  37. ;  by  M.  Senebier  in  his 
Physiologic  Vegetale^  t.  iii.  p.  113.;  and  by  Theodore  de  Saus- 
sure in  the  Annales  de  Chimie^  t.  xxiv.  p.  139.  M.  Senebier 
farther  maintained  that  the  air,  thus  employed  in  vegetation, 
lost  precisely  the  quantity  of  oxygen  gas  necessary  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  produced,  a  result  confirmed  by  the 
experiments  of  De  Saussure  and  by  those  of  other  writers  ;  so 
that,  in  the  progressive  stages  of  developement  and  growth, 
plants,  like  the  seeds  from  which  they  sprang,  not  only  require 
a  pure  air,  but  convert  a  portion  of  its  oxygen  into  an  equal 
volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas. 

In  opposition  to  these  results,  Dr.  Priestley,  from  certain 
experiments,  was  led  to  believe  that  plants,  instead  of  vitiating 
the  air  by  their  vegetation,  reverse  the  effects  produced  in  it  by 
combustion  and  the  respiration  of  animals,  and  thus  become  the 
chief  means  by  which  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere  is  maintained. 
{Obseroaiions  onAii^  abridged^  vol.  iii.  p.  251.)  He  caused  plants 
to  vegetate  in  vessels  of  air  which  had  been  previously  vitiated 
by  combustion  or  respiration,  and,  in  some  instances,  this  foul  air 
was  restored  by  the  plants  to  a  condition  capable  of  again  sup- 
porting those  processes ;  but  he  did  not  ascertain  the  mode  in 
which  the  air  itself  was  vitiated,  although  he  believed  that  light 
contributed  to  effect  its  subsequent  purification.  His  great 
contemporary,  Scheele,  repeated  these  experiments,  but  could 
never  find  the  foul  air  which  he  employed  to  be  purified  by 
growing  plants,  either  when  the  vessels  were  placed  in  sunshine 
or  in  shade.  For  this  difference  in  their  results  a  sufficient 
reason  may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  the  foul  air  used  by 
Priestley  consisted,  in  part,  of  the  carbonic  acid  gas  previously 
produced  in  it  by  respiration  or  combustion  ;  whilst,  in  all  the 
experiments  made  on  foul  air  by  Scheele,  be  carefully  removed 
this  acid  gas  by  washing  the  air  in  milk  of  lime  before  placing 
the  plants  in  it  {On  Air  and  Fire^  p.  37.  163.),  a  procedure, 
as  will  presently  be  shown,  quite  sufficient  to  defeat  the  object 
of  purifying  the  air. 

In  other  experiments,  made  on  the  purification  of  air  by  the 
Vol.  XV.  —  No.  114.  l  l 
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green  matter  which  often  forms  on  the  sides  of  vessels  filled 
with  stagnant  water,  Priestley  spoke  with  more  decision  regard- 
ing the  agency  of  light;  maintaining  that  pure  air  was  never 
produced  by  such  matter  while  kept  in  the  shade,  but  only  when 
exposed  to  light ;  that  the  water  which  contained  most  fixed  air 
yielded  pure  air  most  abundantly  in  sunshine ;  and  that,  by  the 
agency  of  the  sun's  rays,  this  fixed  air  might  be  entirely  dissi- 
pated, leaving  only  a  residue  of  pure  air.  If  when  this  green 
matter  was  yielding  pure  air  most  abundantly  in  sunshine, 
the  glass  vessels  were  removed  into  a  dark  room,  or  the  solar 
rays  were  intercepted  by  a  covering  of  black  wax,  the  process, 
he  added,  ceased  entirelv.  {Observations  on  Air,  vol.  iv.  p.  337.) 
These  results  were  confirmed  and  extended  by  the  experiments 
of  Ingenhousz,  who  ascertained  that  the  air  which  had  been 
deteriorated  by  the  growth  of  plants,  in  the  shade  or  through 
the  night,  recovered  its  former  purity  when  exposed  even  for 
an  hour  and  a  half  to  the  agency  of  the  morning  sun.  In 
like  manner,  air  which  had  been  vitiated  by  respiration,  and 
in  which  the  carbonic  acid  gas  was  suffered  to  remain,  was 
soon  purified  by  plants  in  sunshine,  but  not  when  they  were 
kept  in  the  shade.  This  purification,  he  added,  was  efiected 
only  by  the  leaves  and  green  succulent  stems,  and  by  leaves 
even  when  detached  from  the  stem  and  immersed  in  water. 
In  all  his  experiments,  carbonic  acid  gas  seems  to  have  been 
present ;  and  he  ascribes  to  plants  the  singular  power  of  con- 
verting that  gas  into  respirable  air,  when  exposed  to  the  sun ;  not, 
however,  by  any  process  of  vegetation,  but  solely  by  the  oper- 
ation of  solar  light.  {Experiences  sur  les  Vegetaux,  t.i.  p.  263.,  &c.) 

In  addition  to  these  facts,  M.  Senebier  showed  that  light 
was  not  only  necessary  in  this  process  of  purification,  but  that  it 
acted  independently  of  heat ;  for  he  has  seen  leaves,  when  con- 
fined in  water  charged  with  carbonic  acid,  produce  oxygen  gas 
by  the  agency  of  light  in  winter,  when  the  temperature  was 
many  degrees  below  freezing.  In  every  such  case,  however, 
the  oxygen  is  derived  directly  from  the  decomposition  of  car- 
bonic acid,  and  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  existing  volume 
of  that  gas ;  but  it  is  never  furnished  by  the  leaves  themselves, 
independently  of  light.  {Physiol.  Veg^  t.iii.  p.  195.)  To  these 
authors  succeeded  M.  Theodore  De  Saussure,  who,  by  nume- 
rous experiments  on  plants  confined  in  close  vessels,  and  con- 
ducted alternately  in  sunshine  and  in  shade,  by  careful  and 
exact  analyses  of  the  air  in  its  different  conditions,  and  by 
accurate  measurements  of  its  quantities  at  different  periods  of 
the  experiment,  has  removed  many  apparent  anomalies,  and 
opened  the  way,  as  we  think,  to  a  consistent  and  satisfactory 
view  of  the  subject. 

In  his  experiments  before  referred  to,  and  published  in  the 
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Annates  de  Chimes  1 797,  this  distinguished  chemist  found  that 
when  garden  peas  (l^sum  sativum),  which  had  attained  to  the 
height  of  between  3  in.  and  4  in.,  were  placed  in  a  recipient  of 
atmospheric  air,  inverted  in  a  saucer  fiilai  with  waterj  and  then 
set  aside  in  a  room  well  lighted,  but  which  did  not  receive  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  they  grew  well.     At  the  end  of  ten  days, 
the  volume  of  air  was  considerably  diminished,  its  purity  greatly 
impaired,  and  it  still  retained  y§^  of  carbonic  acid.     Plants  of 
Mentha  aquatica  effected  similar  changes  in  the  air,  whilst  they 
continued  to  grow  in  the  shade':  whence  it  is  inferred  that  plants, 
like  animals,  continually  deteriorate  the  air,  by  converting  its 
oxygen  into  carbonic  acid  gas,  when  they  vegetate  in  the  shade ; 
a  result  confir.ned  by  many  experiments  long  since  made  by 
the  author,  and  given  to  the  public  in  the  years  1807  and  1811. 

In  prosecuting  his  experiments  on  vegetation  under  the  direct 
influence  of  light,  M.  De  Saussure  was  led,  with  others,  to  the 
conclusion,  that,  if  the  air  which  may  have  been  deteriorated 
by  the  growth  of  plants  in  the  shade  be  exposed  for  a  short 
time  to  the  sun's  rays,  it  recovers  its  former  purity.  In  his  Re^ 
cherches  Chimiques  sur  la  Vigetation^  published  in  1804)  he  has 
established  this  position  by  numerous  experiments  on  various 
plants,  as  Jfdntha  aquatica,  L^Xhrum  Salicaria,  Pinus  sylvestris 
genev^nsis,  and  Cactus  Opuntia*  These  plants  were  confined  in 
glass  vessels  of  atmospheric  air,  and  kept  for  18  or  20  hours  in 
the  shade,  or  in  perfect  darkness ;  but,  early  in  the  morning, 
the  vessels  were  taken  out  and  exposed  for  4  or  5  hours  to  a 
bright  sunshine ;  after  such  exposure,  the  air  was  examined,  and 
was  then  found  to  have  suffered  no  change  whatever,  either  in 
purity  or  m  volume* 

By  other  experiments,  the  author  next  proceeds  to  show  that, 
though  the  air,  when  thus  exposed  to  light,  had  recovered  its 
original  composition,  it  must,  during  the  experiments,  have 
undergone  successive  changes  of  deterioration  and  renewal.  If  a 
substance,  as  moistened  quicklime,  which  strongly  attracts  car- 
bonic acid,  were  placed  in  the  vessel  with  the  growing  plants,  the 
volume  of  air  was  observed  to  diminish,  even  although  the  ap- 
paratus were  placed  in  sunshine :  the  air,  too,  when  analysed  on 
the  fifth  or  sixth  day  of  the  experiment,  afforded  only  •^,  or 
bad  lost  five  per  cent  of  oxygen  gas ;  whilst  similar  plants,  con- 
fined ia  another  vessel,  but  without  lime,  produced  no  change, 
either  in  the  purity  or  volume  of  their  atmosphere.  Now,  the 
diminution  of  volume,  in  the  experiment  with  lime,  shows  that 
there  had  been  an  attraction,  and  consequently  a  formation  of 
carbonic  acid  gas;  for  the  lime,  which  produced  the  diminution, 
acted  only  on  that  gas.  The  experiment,  it  is  added,  shows, 
farther,  that  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  necessary  to 
vegetati(»i,  even  in  sunshine,  and  that  the  reason  why  we  do  not 
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perceive  ks  prodnotion  by  the  plants  which  vegetate  without 
lime  in  oomtnon  air,  is,  because  they  then  decompose  it  in  pro- 
portion as  they  form  it  with  the  surrounding  oxygen.  {He- 
cherches  •  Ckdm.f  p.  S5y  S6. ) 

This  inference,  respecting  the  simultaneous  formation  and 
decomposition  of  carbonic  acid,  derived  fi^om  experiments  made 
with  common  air,  is  supported  by  others,  in  which  an  artificial 
atmo5phere»  containing  about  7  per  cent  of  carbonic  acid, 
was  employed.  Plants  of  the  sanie  species  as  those  before  men- 
tioned were  made  use  of,  the  same  periods  of  alternate  exposure 
in  the  shade  and  in  sunshine  were  observed,  and  the  same  times 
allotted'  for  the  duration  of  the  experiments.  The  total  volume 
of  air,  -at  the  end  of  the  experiments,  had  undergone  little  vari- 
ation, but  its  composition  was  greatly  changed.  The  carbonic 
acid  gas  which  was  added  to  the  atmosphere  had  more  or  less 
completely  disappeared,  and  its  place  was  supplied  by  an  increase 
of  oxygen  gas,  so  as  to  raise  its  proportion  from  21  to  24  or  26 
per  cent.'  In  these  experiments,  therefore,  not  only  was  the  car- 
bonic acid,  naturally  formed  by  the  vegetation  of  the  plants, 
decomposed,  but  the  excess  of  that  gas  which  was  added  to  the 
atmosphere  underwent  the  same  change ;  and  the  proportion  of 
oxygen  gas  was  consequently  increased  by  5  or  6  per  cent  be- 
yond thtit  which  occurred  in  the  experiments  with  common  air. 

Frcxm  the  results  of  these  experiments,  we  learn  that  plants, 
like  seeds,  require  the  presence  of  oxygen  gas  in  the  atmosphere 
in  which  they  grow,  and  like  them,  also,  convert  a  portion  of  it 
into  §n  equal  volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  This  conversion  is 
alike  effected  by  their  growth  in  the  shade  and  sunshine.  In 
the  former  case,  however,  the  presence  of  this  acid  gas  may  be 
reaflily  detected  in  the  residual  air  by  the  usual  tests ;  but,  in -the 
Iat4ier,  it  escapes  detection,  because  it  is  then  decomposed^  as  soon 
as  formed,  by  the  joint  agency  of  the  plants  and  solar  light 
Under  a  br4ght  sunshine,  therefore,  the  two  processes,  by  which 
carbonjc  acid  is  alternately  formed  and  decomposed,  go  on 
simoltenedusly ;  and  their  necessary  operation,  in  as  far  as 
regards  the  conditbn  of  the  air,  is  that  of  oounteractiag  each 
others  Hence,  though  both  may  be  continually  exercised  in 
favourable  circumstances,  the  efiects  of  neither  on  the  atmo- 
sphere can  be  ascertained  by  ordinary  means;  and,  consequently, 
though^  ill  the  experiments  of  De  Saassure  with  common  air, 
the  prodkiction  and  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  by  plants  in 
sunshine  must  have  been  continually  going  on,  yet,  in  all  the 
analyses  which  he  made^  the  air  was  found  unchanged,  either  in 
purity. Of  in  volume;  in  other  words,  the  processes  of  formation 
and  decomposition  of  this  acid  gas  exactly  counterbalanced  each 
other. 

Of  the  two  processes  which  have  been  now  described,  each 
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may  be  considered  as  in  its  nature  and  porpose  quite  distinct 
from  the  other ;  hence,  their  effects  may  be  readily  distinguished ; 
neither  do  they  necessarily  interfere^  when  actually  M^orking 
together.  The  first,  or  deteriorating,  process,,  in  which  oxygen 
ga8  is  consumed,  goes  on  at  all  times  and  in  all  circumstances, 
when  vegetation  is  active.  It  requires  always  a  suitable  temper- 
ature in  which  to  display  itself;  and  when  that  temperature  falls 
below  a  certain  point,  which  is  very  variable  in  regard-  to  dif- 
ferent plants,  the  process  is  more  or  less  completely  suspended, 
again  to  be  renewed  when  the  temperature  shall  again  return. 
This  conversion  of  oxygen  into  carbonic  acid  is  as  necessary  to 
the  evolution  of  the  seed  as  to  the  growth  of  the  plant,  and  is  all 
that  is  required  for  germination ;  but  the  plant  requires  some- 
thing more,  for,  if  light  be  excluded,  vegetation  pi*oceeds  iooper- 
fectly,  and  the  plant  does  not  then  acquire  its  proper  colour,  and 
other  active  properties  which  it  ought  to  have.  The  chief  organs 
by  which  the  consumption  of  oxygen  gas  is  effected  are  the 
leaves,  and  its  purpose,  in  great  part  at  least,  seems  to  be  that  of 
producing  some  necessary  change  in  the  sap  during  its  trans- 
mission through  those  organs,  on  its  way  from  the  vessel^  of  the 
wood  to  those  of  the  inner  bark,  whereby  it  may  be  rendered  fit 
for  the  puiposes  of  nutrition  and  growth.  In  its  nature  and 
object,  therefore,  as  well  as  in  the  specific  change  which  it  pro- 
duces in  the  air,  this  process  closely  resembles  the  fanction  of 
respiration  in  animals,  and  may  thus  with  propriety  be  deemed  a 
physiological  process. 

The  second,  or  purifying,  process,  in  which  oxygen  gas  is 
evolved,  difiers,  in  all  respects,  from  that  which  has  just  been 
described.  It  is,  in  a  great  measure,  independent  of  temper- 
ature ;  at  least,  it  proceeds  in  temperatures  too  low  to  support 
vegetation,  provided  light  be  present,  an  agent  not  required 
for  germination,  nor  essential  to  vegetable  developemetft^  The 
organs  by  which  this  process  acts  on  the  air  are,  as  before,  the 
leaves;  not,  however,  by  changing  the  qualities  of  the  sap  in  the 
vessels  of  those  organs,  but  by  producing  changes  in  the  chro- 
roule,  or  colourable  matter,  in  their  cells,  to  which  it  imparts 
colour  and  other  active  properties.  In  doing  this,  it  does  not 
convert  the  oxygen  gas  of  the  air  into  carb^ic  acid ;  but,  by 
decomposing  that  acid  gas,  restores  to  the  air  the  identical  por- 
tion of  oxygen  of  which  the  former  process  had  deprived  it. 
The  former  process,  carried  on  by  the  agency,  of  the  oxygen  gas 
of  the  air,  was  essential  to  living  action,  and  affected  the  well- 
being  of  the  whole  plant ;  that  exercised  by  the  agency  of  light 
is  not  necessary  to  life;  is  local,  not  general  in  its  operation; 
and  is  capable  of  proceeding  in  circumstances  and  under  con- 
ditions incompatible  with  living  action.  By  withdrawing  the  air 
altogether,  or  depriving  it  of  oxygen  gas,  vegetation  soon  ceases 
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through  the  whole  plant ;  but  the  exclusion  of  light  from  any 
part  of  the  plant  affects  that  part  only ;  and  even  the  total  ex- 
clusion of  that  agent  only  deprives  the  plant  of  certain  properties 
necessary  to  its  perfection,  but  not  essential  to  its  life.  These 
differences  in  the  processes  by  which  oxygen  gas  is  alternately 
consumed  and  evolved,  during  the  vegetation  of  plants  in  sun- 
shine,  are  so  manifest,  both  in  their  nature  and  effects,  as  to  jus- 
tify the  ascription  of  a  name  to  the  latter  process  distinct  from 
that  given  to  the  former.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  denominated  the 
chemical  process,  in  contradistinction  to  that  named  physiological. 
It  would  contribute  much,  we  think,  to  simplify  our  en- 
quiries concerning  vegetation,  to  bear  in  mind  these  distinc- 
tions :  to  consider  the  one  process  as  accomplished  by  the 
agency  of  the  air,  and  essential  to  the  life  and  growth  of  the 

t)lant ;  the  other,  as  subordinate,  depending  on  the  agency  of 
ight,  and  though  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  vegetation,  yet 
not  essential  to  its  existence.     In  this  manner,  each  process  may 
be  followed  out  separately,  both  in  regard  to  its  immediate 
effects  and  remoter  consequences,  without  clashing  with   the 
other;  and  the  apparently  discordant  and  even  contradictory 
phenomena  which,  on  a  first  view,  they  seem  to  exhibit,  may  be 
reconciled,  and  considered,  not  less  in  theory  than  in  iact,  as 
conspiring  together  to  form  one  harmonious  and  perfect  whole. 
Applying  these  views  to  the  subject  under  consideration,  we 
see  no  difficulty  in  comprehending  how  the  same  identical  vo- 
lume of  air  in  the  plant  cases  of  Mr.  Ward  should,  for  so  long 
a  period,  serve  the  purposes  of  vegetation,  without  becoming  foul 
from  within,  or  receiving  or  requiring  renewal  from  without 
The  experiments  of  De  Saussure   furnish,  as  we   have  seen, 
examples  of  a  similar  kind ;  and  supply,  at  the  same  time,  the 
desired  explanation.      The  daily  depravation  and  subsequent 
purification  which  the  air  underwent  in  the  glass  vessels  of  that 
eminent  chemist  must  be  equally  accomplished,  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances, in  the  glass  cases  of  Mr.  Ward,  that  is,  when  their 
plants  are  similarly  exposed  to  vegetate  alternately  in  sunshine 
and  in  shade.     And  as  the  former  found  the  air  to  continue  for 
many  days  together  unchanged,  either  in  purity  or  in  volume, 
when  so  treated ;  so  must  the  air,  in  the  plant  cases  of  the  latter, 
preserve,  under  similar  treatment,  its  original  composition  and 
purity ;  not,  however,  by  continuing  always  tfie  same,  but  by 
simultaneously   undergoing  opposite   changes   in   sunshine,  or 
successive  changes  by  alternate  exposure  to  light  and  shade, 
which  mutually  counterbalance  each  other.     Thus  the  deterior- 
ation of  the  air,  occasioned  by  vegetable  growth,  is  counteracted 
by  another  process,  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the  plant; 
and,  amidst  the  vicissitudes  of  perpetual  change,  the  atmosphere 
of  these  cases  is  maintained  in  a  state  of  nearly  uniform  composi- 
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tioQ  and  purity.  In  this  way,  the  same  air  by  changes  of  composi- 
tion, like  the  same  water  by  changes  in  its  state  or  condition,  may 
be  made  to  serve  over  and  over  again  the  purposes  of  vegetation. 

There  is  one  circumstance  of  difference  in  the  experiments 
of  De  Saussure,  as  compared  with  those  of  Mr.  Ward,  which  it 
may  be  proper  to  notice.  In  the  experiments  of  the  former  no 
soil  was  used,  but  only  a  thin  stratum  of  water,  in  which  the  roots 
of  the  plants  were  immersed,  covered  the  surface  of  the  mer- 
cury, over  which  the  vessels  were  inverted.  In  the  cases  of 
Mr.  Ward,  the  plants  were  set  in  earth.  Now,  vegetable  soil 
is  known  to  deteriorate  the  air,  by  forming  carbonic  acid  with 
its  oxygen,  in  the  same  manner  as  plants  do ;  but  the  acid  gas, 
which  may  thus  be  produced,  was  found  by  De  Saussure  to  be 
decomposed  by  the  joint  agency  of  the  plants  and  light,  like 
that  produced  by  ordinary  vegetation ;  and,  consequently,  the 
air  suffered  no  permanent  injury.  Indeed,  an  excess  of  car- 
bonic acid,  not  exceeding  -^^  of  the  atmosphere  in  which  plants 
were  confined,  accelerated  their  vegetation  in  sunshine,  by  iu*- 
creasing  the  proportion  of  oxygen ;  whilst  the  smallest  doses  of 
this  SOS  proved  injurious  to  that  process  in  the  shade. 

The  foregoing  facts  demonstrate  the  power  of  light  to  decom- 
pose carbonic  acid  gas  in  plants.     This  decomposition,  however, 
can  be  effected  only  by  the  concurring  agency  of  the  light  and 
the  plant;  and,  whilst  the  acid  gas   is  thus  decomposed,  the 
plant  itself  acquires  a  tint  of  green ;  so  that  the  evolution  of 
oxygen  gas  by  the  plant,  and  the  formation  of  its  green  colour, 
always  proceed  together.     Now,  as  the  chromule,  which  imparts 
colour  to  the  leaf,  is  lodged  in  the  cells  of  the  parenchyme,  it  is  in 
those  cells  that  we  must  suppose  the  decomposition  of  the  acid 
gas  to  be  effected,  and  from  them  also  the  oxygen  gas  must 
proceed.     The  mode  in  which  this  coloration  is  probably  ac- 
complished may  receive  illustration  from  the  facts  which  follow. 
The  '^  colourable  principle,"   or  chromogen  of  Dr.  Hope,   is 
readily  extracted  by  water,  and  the  colourless  infusion  which  is 
thus  formed  becomes  red  on  the  addition  of  an  acid,  and  green 
on  the  addition  of  an  alkali.     If  a  neutral  salt  be  dissolved  in 
this  infusion  it  still  remains  colourless ;  but,  if  this  salt  be  de- 
composed by  electrical  agency,  then  the  acid  and  alkaline  ingre- 
dients, being  separated,  at  once  produce  their  red  and  green 
colours.     Now,  if  we  suppose  the  carbonic   acid  gas,   which 
enters  the  parenchyme  of  the  leaves,  to  be  attracted  by,  and  to 
combine  with,  the  alkaline  matter  which  is  so  abundant  in  those 
organs,  it  may  there  form  a  neutral  salt,  and  whilst  this  neutral 
state  continues  the  leaf  will  remain  colourless;  but  if  the  chemical 
rays  of  light,  acting  like  electricity  in  the  example  before  given, 
decompose  this  carbonate,  and  cause  the  expulsion  of  its  acid 
ingredient,  then  the  alkali,  becoming  predominant,  will  produce 
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its  usual  effect  on  the  xanthogen  of  the  leaf,  and  its  chroraule 
i^ill  in  consequence  be  rendered  green.  In  order  to  maintain 
this  green  colour  in  the  leaf,  the  action  of  light  on  its  saline 
ingredients  must  be  regarded  as  in  continual  operation;  and 
hence  its  exclusion,  by  suspending  that  action,  is  followed  by  a 
gradual  loss  of  colour ;  and,  as  the  carbonic  acid  gas  is  no  longer 
decomposed,  the  leaf  at  the  same  time  ceases  to  afford  oxygen 
gas.  The  coloration  of  the  leaf,  therefore,  is  not  immediately 
due  to  the  evolution  of  oxygen,  nor  even  to  the  subtraction 
of  carbonic  acid,  but  to  the  predominance  of  alkaline  matter 
which  that  subtraction  of  acid  occasions;  consequently,  the 
verdure  succeeds  to  the  decomposition  of  the  acid,  the  evidence 
of  which  is  afforded  by  the  expulsion  of  oxygen  gas.  Hence, 
to  speak  correctly,  we  canr\ot  so  properly  say  that  the  green 
leaf  affords  oxygen,  as  that  it  becomes  green  when  that  gas  is 
expelled ;  and  thus  it  is,  that  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid 
by  the  agency  of  light  gives  rise,  at  once,  to  the  evolution  of 
oxygen  gas,  and  the  formation  of  the  green  colour  in  plants. 

Conclusion. 

We  cannot  close  our  remarks  without  congratulating  Mr. 
Ward  on  the  occurrence  of  the  fortunate  incident  which  first 
suggested  his  enquiries,  and  on  the  zeal  and  perseverance  dis- 
played in  the  experiments  which  ultimately  terminated  in  the 
construction  of  the  apparatus  which  has  so  long  engaged  oiir 
attention.  To  himself  success  must  be  peculiarly  gratifying, 
inasmuch  as  it  enables  him  to  indulge  his  taste  in  the  pursuit  of 
a  favourite  science,  which  the  locality  of  his  residence  otherwise 
forbade  him  to  cultivate. 

It  is  a  great  advantage  of  his  method  that  it  may  now  be 
put  in  practice  by  others,  as  it  was  at  first  by  himself,  simply 
by  confining  a  single  plant  in  a  bottle,  as  well  as  by  enclosing 
a  greater  number  in  the  more  costly  apparatus  which  has  just 
been  described.  It  may  therefore  be  practised  to  any  extent, 
or  adapted  to  any  scale  of  expense,  which  the  individual  may 
find  it  either  convenient  or  desirable  to  employ.  When  once 
fitted  up,  the  apparatus,  be  it  either  small  or  large,  requires 
scarcely  any  farther  care  or  attendance.  No  fresh  watering  or 
airing  is  at  any  time  required ;  nor  is  any  inconvenience  ex- 
perienced from  dust  and  litter,  which  often  render  the  ordinary 
mode  of  keeping  plants  in  well-furnishe<l  apartments  objection- 
able and  troublesome.  Farther,  as  the  plants  in  this  apparatus 
are  shut  off  from  all  communication  with  the  external  air,  no 
apprehension  of  their  injuring  the  atmosphere,  even  of  close 
rooms,  can  be  reasonably  entertained.  The  only  condition,  in 
regard'  to  attendance,  that  claims  observance,  is  an  occasional 
exposure  to  light,  perhaps  for  a  short  period  only  on  days  of 
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sunshine,  and  for  a  longer  one  when  the  light  is  more  feeble. 
These  are  advantages  which  render  the  method  easily  prac* 
ticable  by  persons  of  every  class ;  and  will  enable  those  who 
are  condemned  to  live  in  a  smoky  atmosphere  to  refresh  their 
sight  with  specimens  of  healthy  vegetation  within  their  own 
abodes,  although  the  district  around  them  should  exhibit  only 
the  sickly  and  stunted  forms  of  vegetable  existence. 

The  celebrated  Franklin,  who  looked  at  every  thing  with  the 
eye  of  a  philosopher,  and  sought  to  turn  to  some  useful  purpose 
every  observation  which  he  made,  in  recording  the  reviviscence 
of  some  common  flies  which  had  made  a  voyage  from  Virginia 
to  England  in  a  bottle  of  Madeira  wine,  goes  on  to  state  that  a 
plant  with  its  flowers  fades  and  dies  if  exposed  to  the  air  with- 
out having  its  roots  plunged  in  a  humid  soil,  from  which  it  may 
draw  moisture  to  supply  the  waste  of  that  which  it  exhales,  and 
which  is  continually  carried  off  by  the  air.  Perhaps,  he  adds, 
if  it  were  buried  in  quicksilver  it  might  preserve  for  a  consider- 
able time  its  vegetable  life ;  and,  if  this  be  the  case,  it  might 
prove  a  commodious  method  of  transporting  from  distant  coun- 
tries those  delicate  plants  which  are  unable  to  sustain  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather  at  sea. 

The  ingenious  suggestion  of  the  American  philosopher  has 
been  happily  realised  in  practice  by  Mr.  Ward,  in  a  way  much 
more  simple  and  eflicient  than  that  which  Franklin  proposed. 
By  its  means,  the  rarest  and  most  delicate  plants  have  been 
transported  to  and  from  the  most  distant  countries,  with  little  or  no 
trouble  in  regard  to  attendance,  and  scarcely  any  risk  of  sufler- 
ing  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  at  sea.  He  has  thereby 
conferred  on  the  botanist  and  horticulturist  benefits  which  no 
researches  of  travellers,  however  successful,  nor  expenditure  of 
liioney,  however  great,  could  have  enabled  them  otherwise  to 
procure.  Instead  of  simple  descriptions,  or  dried  specimens^ 
or  fine  pictures  of  foreign  plants,  they  can  now  fix  their  eyes 
on  living  specimens  retaining  their  native  freshness  and  beauty, 
and  possessing  all  their  natural  and  characteristic  properties. 
Already  have  exchanges  of  plants  between  distant  countries 
been  carried  on  to  a  great  extent;  and  the  public  conservatories, 
as  well  as  those  of  private  individuals,  been  enriched  with  speci- 
mens of  many  rare  plants,  which  could  scarcely  have  reached 
them  by  any  other  means.  Thus,  under  the  modified  con- 
ditions with  regard  to  climate,  and  the  renovating  processes  in 
relation  to  water  and  air,  which  we  have  attempted  to  illustrate, 
the  botanist  and  horticulturist  may  be  said  to  have  entered  on 
new  and  unexplored  fields  of  vegetable  research,  and  to  have 
acquired  the  means  of  transporting  to  their  own  soil  the  varied 
and  most  delicate  plants  of  every  region  of  the  earth. 
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A  AT.  IL    0»  the  Means  ofatcertaining  the  Degree  of  Humidity  tnoa 
suiiabkjar  the  Atwioephere  of  Hat-houses.    Bj  George  Wailes. 

(In  a  Letter  to  Mr.  D.  Beatoo.    Published  with  the  consent  of  Mr.  Wailes.) 

I  AM  Terv  desirous  that  some  observatioDS  shoald  be  made,  in 
a  few  of  the  best  ooUectimis  in  the  kingdom^  ou  the  degree 
of  hamidity  of  the  atmosphere  of  oar  hot^houses,  from  which 
some  general  law  on  the  subject  may  be  deduced.  I  am 
eoDTinced  that  the  successful  cultivation  of  plants  depends  as 
much  on  that  as  on  temperature.  The  collection  under  your 
charge  is,  I  am  aware^  as  varied  and  as  celebrated  as  most 
cdlections ;  and,  judging  from  your  communications  to  the  Gar- 
dener's Magazine  that  your  wish  is  to  combine  science  with 
practice,  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  assist  in  the  object  I  have 
in  view.  No  doubt,  the  chief  reason  why  this  branch  of 
horticultural  meteorology  has  been  so  little  attended  to  is, 
the  time  and  trouble  required  to  make  the  observations  by  the 
ordinary  mode.  We  go  into  a  stove,  for  instance,  look  at  the 
thermometer,  and,  if  the  degree  of  heat  indicated  is  near  the 
point  fixed  upon  as  the  mean,  we  are  satisfied,  and  think 
nothing  of  the  trouble ;  but,  were  the  delicate  manipulation  re- 
quired to  ascertain  the  dew  point  by  DaniePs  hygrometer  to 
be  gone  through  every  time,  I  much  fear  the  temperature,  like 
the  humidity,  would  too  often  be  regulated  by  the  st^te  of  our 
feelings  at  the  time.  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  the  dew  point 
is  that  degree  of  temperature,  in  any  place,  at  which  moisture 
is  deposited  from  the  surrounding  atmosphere  upon  any  object 
of  that  particular  temperature,  and  that  it  depends,  of  course^ 
upon  the  humidity  of  the  air.  If,  therefore,  the  air  is  very 
moist,  the  slightest  depression  of  the  heat  of  the  body  in  it 
will  cause  dew  to  form ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  if  very  dry,  it 
will  require  a  considerable  fall  of  temperature  to  produce  that 
result  Hence  it  is,  that  the  cold  produced  by  evaporation  of  a 
liquid  will  be  proportioned  to  the  hygrometric  state  of  the  sur- 
rounding medium ;  and,  by  measuring  that  degree  of  cold,  we 
readily  ascertain  the  degt*ee  of  humidity.  The  common  ther- 
mometer is  the  b^t  instrument  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
temperature ;  and  we  have  only  to  keep  its  bulb  wet  with  some 
evaporating  liquid  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  medium  it 
is  suspended  in,  to  measure  the  degree  of  cold  produced  by 
such  evaporation,  and  thereby  to  find  the  dew  point.  To 
facilitate  the  process,  I  have  calculated  and  got  printed  the  table 
of  which  I  send  you  a  copy  [printed  on  the  next  page],  whidi 
may  be  mounted  on  a  card  board,  and  suspended  near  the 
thermometers.  Of  course,  two  thermometers  ai'e  requisite, 
one  with  a  dry  bulb  to  mark  the  temperature,  the  other  with  a 
wet  one  to  indicate  the  cold  produced. 
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Table  of  the  Dew  Point  wfaeo  the  Temperature  of  the  Air»  in  the  Shade,  is 

between  55"*  and  lOO"^  Fahrenheit. 
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Tlie  bulbe  of  both  thennometen  should  be  covered  with  a  fold  of  white  tilk  or  muslin,  and  pure 
water  tuppUed  to  one  of  them  ftom  a  phial  or  other  vessel  placed  near  it,  by  a  thread  of  floss  silk  acting 
89  a  siphon.    The  cover  of  the  mdstencd  bulb  and  the  thread  must  be  renewed  occasionally. 

The  above  table  is  sufBcientiy  accurate  for  all  practical  purposes,  but  the  true  decreasing  ratio  is 
3*33  for  each  degree  of  depression  indicated  by  the  moistened  thermometer. 

To  find  the  Corresponding  degree  of  Leslie's  hygrometer,  multiply  the  number  of  degrees  of  dlfler* 
ence  between  the  dry  and  moistened  thermometers  by  6. 
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By  using  a  common  double  self-registering  thermometer,  and, 
in  an  orchideous-housei  applying  the  water  to  the  spirit  ther- 
mometer,  you  may  check  your  under  gardener  as  to  dryness ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  by  wetting  the  mercurial  thermometer 
in  the  succulent-house,  you  may  check  the  moisture  between  the 
observations.  A  very  neat  instrument  for  the  purpose,  having  the 
two  thermometers  mounted  side  by  side,  and  a  glass  fountain  for 
water  fixed  between  them  (called  Mason's  hygrometer),  is  sold  by 
Gary  the  optician,  in  the  Strand  ;  but  two  of  the  common  ther- 
mometers will  answer  every  purpose,  provided  only  they  agree  ac- 
curately. In  keeping  a  register  of  this  sort,  both  the  temperature 
and  the  dew  point  must  be  noted,  to  be  of  any  service. 

I  trust  these  instructions  will  be  sufficient,  and  I  hope  you 
will  take  the  matter  up,  especially  as  regards  the  Orchidaces 
and  Cactaceae,  which  appear  to  be  the  families  more  immedi- 
ately depending  upon  the  vaporous  state  of  the  atmosphere 
for  their  successful  cultivation,  of  any  of  the  plants  requiring 
particular  management.  The  former  are  my  favourites.  I 
grow  a  few,  and,  of  course,  look  after  all  the  information  on 
the  subject  that  is  published.  Amongst  other  papers  that  have 
passed  under  my  notice  is  one  by  yourself,  in  the  2d  vol.  of 
Paxton*s  Magazine  of  Botany,  relative  to  the  rearing  of  young 
plants  of  this  interesting  tribe ;  and  I  should  feel  obliged  if 
you  would  inform  me  whether  you  still  continue  that  practice, 
and  especially  (as  I  perceive  you  now  receive  many  importations 
at  Kingsbury)  whether  you  adopt  the  same  mode  of  treatment 
with  the  newly  imported  specimens,  or,  if  not,  what  other. 
As  regards  the  latter,  I  confess  I  have  not  succeeded  as  well 
as  I  could  wish,  for  they  have  too  generally  damped  off,  or 
rather  rotted,  after  making  a  young  shoot ;  but  before  it  has 
been  perfected.  Any  hints  on  this  subject  will  be  acceptable; 
and  also  on  the  best  mode  of  packing  them  for  the  voyage,  in 
which  I  observe  by  the  Gardener's  Magazine  for  March  last 
and  this  month,  the  collector  Mr.  Harris  has  out  has  been  very 
successful. 

I  am  aware  I  am  causing  you  some  trouble,  but  am  persuaded 
that  the  result  of  the  hygrometric  observations  will  be  of  essen- 
tial service  to  all  interested  in  gardening. 

Newcastle  upon  Tyne,  July  26.  1839. 

Our  readers  will  find  a  valuable  paper  "  On  the  Relations 
of  Heat,  Moisture,  and  Evaporation,  in  natural  and  artificial 
Atmospheres,"  by  the  late  Mr.  Tredgold,  in  our  first  volume. 
The  recurrence  to  that  article  reminds  us  of  a  scheme  which 
we  formed  at  the  time  Mr.  Tredgold  sent  us  the  paper; 
and  we  have  often  wished  that  we  .could  meet  with  some 
wealthy  individual  who  would  carry  it  into  execution.     It  is  to 
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oonstract  a  conservatory  which  should  regulate  itself,  not  only 
in  regard  to  heat  and  air,  but  to  atmospheric  moisture.  The 
heat  could  be  regulated  with  the  greatest  possible  ease,  by  the 
simplest  form  of  Kewley's  thermometer ;  and  a  hygrometer 
might  operate  on  lead  pipes,  distributed  immediately  under  the 
roof,  pierced  with  holes  and  connected  with  a  supply  of  water, 
so  as  to  throw  down  a  shower  of  rain  at  pleasure,  as  in  Messrs. 
I^oddiges's  palm->house.  The  kind  of  hygrometer  might  be  a 
surface  of  sponge,  placed  on  the  end  of  a  lever,  which  might 
operate  on  other  levers,  in  the  manner  of  Ruthven's  press,  so  as 
ultimately  to  gain  one  pound  of  power,  which  would  lift  a 
spring  valve  in  a  cistern  of  water,  and  admit  its  descent  by  a 
small  pipe  under  a  piston  in  a  cylinder.  This  would  give  a, 
power  equal  to  anything  that  could  be  required ;  or  the  result 
might  even  be  obtained  in  a  simpler  manner.  Of  course  the 
operation  of  the  hygrometer  would  be,  to  shut  up  the  sources 
of  moisture ;  not,  as  might  be  supposed  at  first  sight,  to  open 
ihem  so  as  to  supply  rain.  We  do  not  say  that  plants  in  pots 
could  be  kept  in  this  way  without  the  attendance  of  a  gardener, 
but  we  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  a  house,  where  all  the  plants 
were  planted  in  the  ground,  might  be  so  kept  for  months,  with- 
out ever  being  entered  by  the  gardener.  It  would  only  be 
necessary  for  him  to  attend  to  the  fires  in  the  sheds.  — ^  Cond. 


Art.  III.      Notes  on  some  Suburban    Villas  between  London  and 
'    Cheshuntf  made  on  July  ^^.  and  August' 10.  1SS9.    By  the  Con- 
ductor. 

The  usual  road  from  London  to  Cheshunt  is  one  of  the  most  public  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis ;  but,  by  taking  Hornsey  and  Southgate 
instead  of  Edmonton  and  Enfield,  the  road  is  as  quiet  as  in  any  remote  dis- 
trict, and  the  scenery  as  roral  and  varied.  At  Hornsey  there  is  the  beautifully 
situated  villa  of  Harringay,  noticed  in  an  early  volume  of  this  Magazine, 
for  the  fine  effect  of  the  New  River  encircling  the  lawn,  and  forming  its 
boundary,  and  for  some  of  the  largest  specimens  of  Magnolia  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  especially  M.  macrophylla,  noticed  in  the  Arb,  Brit», 
vol.  i.  p.  270.,  88  being,  in  1835,  the  second  largest  in  England,  22  ft.  higb^ 
and  flowering  A'eely  every  year.  Here,  also,  some  fine  new  camellias  were 
raised  from  seed  by  Mr.  Press;  and  the  hot-houses  in  the  kitchen-garden,  and 
the  conservatory  at  the  house,  at  a  considerable  distance,  were  heated  by 
steam  from  one  boiler,  at  a  period  when  that  mode  of  heating  was  comparai- 
tively  new.  At  Crouch  End,  in  this  neighboiurhood,  is  Crouch  Hall,  the 
residence  of  G.  Booth,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  which  contains  a  magnificent  architec- 
tural conservatory ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley  is  Muswell  Hill, 
lately  sold,  and  now  denuded  of  some  of  its  finest  old  trees.  The  scenery 
from  Muswell  Hill  to  Hornsey  is  singularly  quiet,  rural,  and  secluded ;  and  so 
little  is  it  known  to  Londoners  who  have  not  their  country  houses  in  that 
direction,  that  very  few  persons  can  find  their  way  to  it,  or  through  it  when 
they  are  there,  without  the  aid  of  a  guide  or  map. 

Southgate  and  its  neighbourhood  have  long  been  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of 
the  villas,  which  are  generally  remarkably  well  wooded,  the  trees  being  chiefly 
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the  remuns  of  an  ancient  oak  forest    This  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt,  by 
the  oaks  being  chiefly  of  the  sessile^firuited  kind,  as  at  Kenwood. 

Powu  Parkt  or  Broomfield  House,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  and  CuUaniTt 
Grove,  once  the  seat  of  Sir  W.  Curtis,  are  worth  notice  for  their  trees.  The 
house  which  stood  in  CuUand's  Grore  has  been  lately  taken  down^  but  the 
fine  cedars  of  Lebanon,  red  cedars,  pinasters,  lofty  silver  firs,  and  lai^ 
deciduous  cypresses  and  purple  beeches,  still  remam ;  a  proof  of  what  one 
would  not  on  first  thoughts  expect,  that  planting  often  affords  a  more  durable 
monument  than  building. 

Amo's  Grove  ;  Mrt.  Walker,  ->«The  house  is  a  fine  sq|uare  brick  building,  with 
stone  facings,  in  a  commanding  situation,  with  a  considerable  breadth  of  kwn 
in  front,  bordered  by  massive  woods,  over  which,  in  the  centre,  is  seen  a  varied 
distance.  Two  rooms  were  added  to  the  house  by  Sir  Robert  Taylor,  which 
are  interesting,  as  showing  the  taste  in  interior  architecture  prevalent  in 
his  day.  The  entrance  htdl  is  very  large  for  the  size  of  the  house  ;  it  con- 
tains a  fine  oak  staircase,  and  the  walls  and  ceiling  are  covered  with  a  paintins 
in  excellent  preservation,  bearing  the  name  and  date  of  *'  Landscroon,  1723. 
The  walk  through  the  grounds  proceeds  right  and  left  from  the  fi*ont  of  the 
house,  andi  in  making  a  circuit  of  the  park,  borders,  in  the  lower  part  of  tiie 
grounds,  a  considerable  reach  of  the  New  River.  The  mode  in  which  tiiis 
walk  is  conducted  clear^  shows  that  the  place  was  laid  out  in  the  time  of 
Brown.  We  have  first,  near  the  house,  the  walk  of  a  considerable  breadth 
proceeding  through  groups  chiefly  of  foreign  trees  and  shrubs,  separated  fi'om 
the  park  by  a  sunk  fence ;  next,  the  walk  becoming  narrows*,  enters  into  a  tiiick 
wood,  whene  no  fence  is  seen ;  afterwards  it  eroer^s  from  this  wood*  about 
a  third  of  the  breadth  which  it  is  at  the  house,  and  skurts  the  maiein  of  a  bound- 
ary plantation,  separated  fi'om  the  park  only  by  a  low  hedge  ;  tnen  it  touches 
on  the  canal  or  river ;  and,  half  the  circuit  being  now  gone  through,  the  walk 
passes  through  the  other  half  much  in  the  same  manner,  gradually  vndening  as 
It  approaches  the  house.  As  episodes,  or  by-scenes,  to  this  last  half  of 
the  walk,  there  are  the  kitchen*^arden,  conservatories,  a  walled  flower-garden, 
and  various  scenes  connected  with  them ;  and  to  the  other  half  there  is  a 
large  flower-garden  enclosed  by  a  shrubbery,  with  a  rockwork,  basin,  fouop 
tain,  &c.  In  the  artificial  plantations  near  the  bouse,  there  are  many  old 
finely  grown  exotic  trees ;  and  among  these  a  greater  number  of  Qu^rcus  palus- 
tris  than  we  have  seen  anywhere  else.  A  number  of  these  trees  are  from 
60  ft.  to  80  ft.  in  height,  with  trunks  fi'om  18  in.  to  3  ft.  in  diameter.  We  have 
noticed  in  the  Arboretum  Britannicum,siXid  it  cannot,  we  think,  be  too  often  re* 
peated,that  this  is  by  far  the  hardiest  and  the  handsomest  of  the  American  oaks, 
and  that  it  also  grows  far  faster  than  any  other  species  or  variety.  There  are 
three  fine  specimens  of  it  in  the  Hackney  Arboretum,  under  the  names  of  Q.  pa- 
lustris,  Q.  montkna,  and  Q,  Banlsteri,  much  higher  than  all  the  other  American 
•oaks  there.  Had  there  been  only  one  specimen  of  this  tree,  our  character  of 
it  might  have  been  doubted  ;  but  there  being  three  standing  among  the  most 
complete  collection  of  American  oaks  in  England,  what  we  state  cannot  be 
controverted.  Before  these  trees  were  denuded  of  their  side  branches,  they 
were  of  surpassii^  gracefulness  and  beauty,  notwithstanding  the  smoky  atmo* 
sphere  in  which  they  grow.  There  are  fine  trees  of  Q.  paliistris  at  Syon, 
one  of  which  is  figured  in  our  Arboretum,  and  also  at  Strathfieldsaye  ;  and 
there  is  a  most  beautiful  young  one  in  the  arboretum  at  Woking.  8o  littie 
is  the  tree  known,  that  two  years  ago  Messrs.  Loddiges  threw  away  nearly  a 
cart-load  of  them ;  and,  some  years  before  that,  some  waggon-ioads  were  taken 
up  and  burned  in  the  Leyton  Nursery.  (See  Arb»  Brit,,  vol.  iii.  p.  1888.)  Is 
it  to  be  wondered  at  that  nurserymen  should  cease  to  propagate  many  kinds 
of  foreign  trees  and  shrubs,  when  they  meet  with  no  better  encouragement 
than  this  ? 

There  are  a  number  of  fine  cedars  of  Lebanon  in  Arno*s  Grove,  immense 
WQrmouth  pines,  with  spreading  branches,  and  80ft.  high;  one  of  these  has 
a  young  oak  t^iringing  up  through  its  root,  the  stem  of  which  is  so  completely 
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embraced  by  the  wo6d  of  the  pine,  tis  to  give  the  idea  of  its  bemg  Umted  with 
it  ill  the  manner  of  a  graft,  which  every  one  knows  is  impossible.  This  is 
one  of  those  cases  that  occasionally  occur,  in  whidi  reason  is  more  to  be  de« 
ponded  on  than  matter  of  faot,'or  what  appears  to  be  fact.  There  are  very  laiige 
Scotdi  pinea,  one  with  a  curiously  twisted  trunk ;  silver  and  spruce  firs ;  and 
some  hemlock  spruces.  A  plant  of  Xrigustrum  l^cidum  was  15  fib.  high  before 
it  was  killed  down  to  within  6  ft,  of  the  ground  by  the  criterion  winter. 
There  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Plitanus  orientMis,  56  ft,  high,  with  a  head 
170  ft.  in  circumference,  which,  as  compared  with  others  of  P.  ocddentlilis  in 
the  same  grounds,  shows  conspicuousiv  the  greatly  superior  beautv  of  the 
former  tree.  It  is  somewhere  remarked  by  Dr.  Lindlev,  that,  while  there  are 
scores  of  the  occidental  plane  planted  in  Hyde  Park  and  the  Regent's  Park,  there 
ia  not  one  to  be  seen  ot  the  JF14tanus  orientMis,  though  the  latter  is  not  only  a 
much  handsomer  tree  than  the  former,but  much  hardier.  A  stranger  to  this  sufaN* 
ject  will  naturally  ask  what  can  be  the  reason  that  the  handsomer  and  hardier 
tree  is  not  preferred  to  the  less  handsome  and  less  hardy  one.  The  answer  is, 
that  the  one  tree  is  propagated  as  easily  as  the  willow,  by  cuttings,  while  the 
other  requires  to  be  raised  by  layers,  or  from  seed.  Hence  the  one  species 
abounds  m  the  nurseries,  and  is  cheap ;  and  the  other  is  comparatively  scarce,  and 
of  double  the  price.  Another  reason  why  the  occidental  piane  is  more  planted 
than  the  oriental  one  is,  that  it  grows  much  faster.  Though  we  have  said  much 
on  the  beauty  oi  the  oriental  plane  in  our  Arboretum  JSritanmcum,  yet  we  do 
not  consider  it  superfluous  to  make  these  remarks,  and  to  add  to  them  the 
suggestion  which  we  have  before  made  in  this  Magazine,  of  heading  down 
ocddental  planes,  and  grafting  them  standard  high,  or  as  high  as  may  be  con*- 
yenient,  with  oriental  ones.  We  wish  we  could  see  this  done  in  nyde  Park 
and  Kensington  Ghurdens.  Among  other  specimens  which  we  noticed  at 
Amo's  Grove  were,  a  CVatse^gus  onent^is  upwards  of  20  ft.  high,  with  a  fine 
i^jreading  head ;  a  f^us  Aronia,  forming  an  immense  bush,  12  ft.  high,  aod 
40  ft.  round  ;  and  a  common  berberry  96  ft.  round,  which  is  covered  with  fruit 
every  year.  We  also  noticed  several  macnolias,  and  among  others  a  good 
plant  of  M.  macrophylla.  Against  the  wall,  near  the  conservatory,  is  a  plant 
of  Lagersitroe^mta  inmca,  which  has  stood  out  a  number  of  years  without  any 
protection  whatever.  Here  is  also  a  tree  of  MagnolM  grandiflora  covering 
the  gable  end  of  a  house  at  least  30  ft.  high  ;  besides  a  number  of  other 
conservative  wall  plants,  which  the  rapid  elance  that  we  took  of  the  place  did 
not  permit  us  to  note  down.  In  the  not>house  we  found  a  fine  plant  of  F^ 
sifiora  Herbertniraa,  covered  with  both  flowers  and  fruit. 

Mmckenden  Houte^  a  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's,  is  now  on  sale. 
We  were  obligingly  permitted  to  enter  the  grounds  from  Amo's  Grove,  which 
they  adjoin.  A  fine  broad  gravel  walk  leads  some  distance  along  the  margin 
of  the  New  River,  and  thence  ascends  through  a  shrubbery  plantation  to  the 
lawn  front  of  the  house.  This  is  a  most  agreeable  walk  from  the  proximity  of 
the  river,  and  the  picturesque  grouping  of  the  trees  on  both  sides  ot  it.  Though 
the  place  has  been  evidently  much  neglected  for  many  years,  enough  remains 
to  show  that  it  was  planted  with  more  than  common  care,  40  or  50  years 
ago.  The  house  is  a  plain  brick  building,  in  a  situation  equally  elevated  with 
the  house  in  Amo's  Grove,  but  with  the  view  in  front  mudi  more  confined. 
The  side  scenery,  however,  consists  of  noble  oak  woods,  and  the  distant  view 
is  so  completely  rural,  that  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  in  it  a  single  house 
or  building.  Altogether,  it  is  a  place  of  much  natural  and  fortuitous  beauty, 
but  ruined  by  neglect,  and  by  bad  arrangements  immediately  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  house.  Near  the  family  chapel  stands  the  fiunqus  Cbandos  oak,  an 
engraving  of  which,  with  the  dimensions  as  given  by  Strutt,  will  be  found  in 
our  ^r^.^ri^.,  vol.  iii.  p.  1763.  The  tree  continues  to  grow  so  luxuriantly,  that 
our  present  estimate  makes  it  about  80  ft.  high,  instead  of  60  ft.,  which  it  was, 
when  measured  for  Mr.  Strutt  about  20  years  ago;  and  the  diameter  of  the 
head  we  found  to  be  119  ft.  The  trunk  we  measured  with  a  line,  and  found  it 
5  ft.  in  ^ameter  at  4  ft.  fi'om  the  ground.    This  oak,  like  most  of  the  others 
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in  this  neighbourhood,  is,  as  we  have  already  observed,  of  the  species  Qi 
sessiliflora.  Near  it  there  are  some  other  fine  large  trees  of  the  same  kind. 
The  shrubbery  here  has  evidently  been  planted  with  all  the  kinds  of  foreign 
trees  and  shrubs  that  could  be  procured  in  the  best  London  nurseries  in  the 
latter  end  of  the  last  century ;  but  they  have  been  so  choked  with  common 
kinds  that  many  of  them  are  killed,  and  others  are  so  much  injured  as  scarcely 
to  be  recognised  in  the  thickets  of  common  bushes.  We  noticed  some  fine 
trees  of  American  ash,  several  species  of  ^l^cer,  Qu^rcus,  Crataegus,  and  Pyrus; 
an  il'rbutus  ilndr&chne  15ft.  high,  greatly  injured  by  the  late  severe  winter, 
but  not  killed ;  a  number  of  common  arbutuses  of  large  size,  not  injured  in  the 
least;  one  of  them  is  30  ft.  high,  with  the  trunk,  at  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
upwards  of  2  ft.  in  diameter.  There  are,  a  Pdpulus  monilffera  upwards  of  100  ft. 
high ;  a  great  number  of  very  large  Portugal  laurels  (one  40  ft.  high)  and  lau- 
rustinuses  ;  a  silver  cedar  75  ft.  high,  with  a  head  72  ft.  in  diameter;  a  salis- 
buria  35  ft.  high ;  a  spruce  fir  80  ft.  high,  with  its  lower  branches  reclining  on 
the  ground,  forming  a  splendid  cone  of  verdure  ;  some  large  and  picturesque 
Scotch  firs  from  70  ft.  to  80  ft.  in  height ;  and  many  large  rhododendrons  and 
azaleas.  Some  taste,  and  a  very  moderate  expense,  would  render  this  a  most 
delightful  residence. 

Southgate  Lodge, — The  house  at  this  beautiful  place  was  built  by  Nash,  and 
the  grounds  laid  out  by  Repton,  for  Walker  Gray,  Esq.,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century ;  but  the  place  is  now  the  property  of  —  Taylor,  Esq. 
In  1819,  when  we  last  saw  it,  tne  grounds  were  in  beautiful  order,  but  they 
are  now  in  a  state  of  comparative  neglect  and  ruin.  They  consist  of  a 
gently  sloping  bank,  on  which  the  house  is  placed ;  and  opposite  to  this  is 
an  amphitheatre  of  wood  in  the  manner  of  Kenwood,  but  more  open  and 
extensive.  The  lawn  or  park  reaches  from  the  house  to  the  bottom,  which 
lies  between  it  and  the  opposite  bank  covered  with  wood,  the  bottom  being 
formed  into  a  beautiful  lake.  The  wood  reaches  down  to  the  water  in  some 
places,  and  in  others  is  deeply  penetrated  by  glades  of  turf,  finely  broken  by 
scattered  groups  of  oaks.  With  the  exception  of  the  tower  of  a  church  which 
has  been  lately  built,  and  the  smoke  rising  from  a  cottage  in  the  wood,  there  is 
not  the  slightest  indication  of  houses  or  buildings.  The  place,  in  this  respect, 
resembles  Kenwood,  with  the  advantage  of  being  of  greater  extent  and  having  a 
fine  piece  of  water,  but  with  the  disadvantage  of  much  less  inequality  in  the 
ground,  and  consequently  not  exhibiting  scenery  of  so  strongly  marked  a  cha- 
racter. We  have  seldom  seen  a  place  more  in  want  of  a  terrace  in  the  two 
garden  or  lawn  fronts  of  the  house,  in  order  by  its  horizontal  lines  to  contrast 
with  the  sloping  lines  of  the  lawn,  and  form  an  effective  foreground  to  it  and 
to  the  wooded  bank  beyond.  Attached  to  the  house  is  a  conservatory  forming 
the  segment  of  a  circle,  and  of  the  same  width  as  the  library,  the  entire  end  of 
which,  consisting  of  two  bookcases,  opens  and  folds  back  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  carry  in  the  sides  of  the  room  to  the  branches  of  the  plants.  On  our 
former  visit  we  were  in  the  library,  and  saw  this  bookcase  opened :  the  effect 
was  very  striking,  and  it  would  have  been  more  so  if  the  walk  in  the  con- 
servatory had  been  along  the  centre  instead  of  along  one  side.  The  roof  and 
firont  of  the  conservatory  is  now  falling  in  pieces,  which  affords  an  opportunity 
of  renewing  it  on  a  better  plan.  Beyond  the  conservatory  its  back  wall  is 
continued  as  a  separation  from  the  kitchen-garden,  and  the  dead  wall,  though 
covered  with  creepers,  being  thought  rather  heavy,  was  pierced  with  openings 
in  the  manner  of  windows.  In  coming  along  the  approach  road,  we  pass  a 
number  of  scattered  oak  trees,  almost  all  of  the  species  Q.  sessiliflora,  and 
exemplifying  in  a  very  decided  manner  the  inferionty  of  this  species  to  the 
Q.  pedunculata,  as  a  painter's  tree  ;  a  fact  first  pointed  out  by  the  Rev.  W.  T. 
Bree,  in  Vol.  XII.  p.  534. ;  and  in  Arb,  Brit,,  vol.  iii.  p.  1797.  Among  minor 
remarks  we  may  notice  the  circumstance  of  the  grass  of  the  lawn  being  mixed 
with  wild  thyme,  which,  when  it  is  cut  by  the  scythe,  or  bruised  by  rolling  or 
walking  over  it,  fills  the  air  with  fragrance.  The  common  garden  thyme,  and 
various  other  fragrant  species,  are  sown  on  terrace  walks  in  Italy  and  Portugal, 
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where  scarcely  any  grass  will  grow ;  and  the  effbct  when  parties  walk  on  these 
terraces  backwards  and  forwards,  especially  during  the  evening  or  night,  is  to 
$11  the  air  with  the  most  delightful  fragrance.  We  can  state  tliis  from  our 
own  experience  when  forming  one  of  an  evening  party  at  the  Signor  di  Negro's^ 
in  Genoa,  in  the  summer  of  1819. 

Sovih  Lodge;  — ^-Webber ^Etq, — This  place  has  been  celebrated  b^Whately 
for  its  temple  of  Pan,  and  by  George  Mason  for  the  successful  imitation  of  the 
picturesque  appearance  of  a  by-lane  by  the  Earl  of  Chatham.  As  the  former 
author,  in  1771,  mentions  South  Lodge  as  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Sharpe,  it 
is  evident  that  the  Earl  of  Chatham  must  have  left  it  some  time  before ;  so 
that  this  picturesque  lane  was  probably  formed  nearly  a  century  ago.  As  we 
expected,  we  could  neither  see  nor  learn  an^  thing  of  it ;  and,  indeed,  we 
question  much  if  anything  at  South  Lodge  exists  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  the 
Earl  of  Chatham,  with  the  exception  of  the  situation  of  the  house  and  of  the 
larger  trees.  The  house  has  undei^one  various  changes,  and  the  temple  of 
Pan  no  loiuer  exists,  nor  does  any  one  know  where  it  stood.  There  is, 
however,  a  fine  old  Palladian  bridge,  like  that  at  Wilton,  but  of  wood,  gra- 
dually undergoing  decay ;  a  large  pieee  of  water  at  the  bottom  of  the  park, 
with  islands ;  and  in  the  pleasure-ground  a  more  than  usually  picturesque  lake 
of  upwards  of  an  acre,  with  its  margin  and  islands  so  admirably  planted  and 
placed,  as  from  no  point  of  view  to  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  or  outline,  and 
yet  every  where  to  preserve  breadth  of  eflfect  in  looking  from  the  walk  on  the 
water.  The  secret  of  this,  as  every  garden  artist  knows,  or  ought  to  know, 
is  to  place  the  islands  in  the  sinuosities,  and  never  in  the  middle,  as  is  too 
frequently  done.  The  park,  or  demesne,  here  occupies  an  immense  sloping 
bank,  one  third  of  the  way  down  which  is  placed  the  house,  and  above 
it  are  the  kitchen-garden  and  shrubberies..  In  the  latter  are  some  good 
plants,  especially  c^ars,  silver  firs,,  hemlock  spruces,  deciduous  cypresses, 
and  American  acers,  all  of  which,  unless  we  except  two  or  three  ever- 
green oaks>  must  have  been  planted  since  the  days  of  Lord  Chatham. 
Among  the  trees-  in  the  park  we  observed  j&etula  papyr^ea,  65  ft.  high, 
with  an  immense  arm  from  one  side  36  ft.  in  lengtn^  wad  another  arm 
from  the  opposite  side  35  ft.  in  length  ;  the  diameter  of  the  trunk,  at  3  ft. 
from' the  ground,  is  2  ft.  2  in.  It  has  been  grafted  on  a  common  birch,  and 
the  scion  and  stock  seem  to  have  accorded  very  well  together ;  since  they  are 
of  the  same  thickness  at  the  point  of  union.  There  are  some  very  large 
Cornish  elm&  near  the  house ;  a  vari^ated  Qu^rcus  peduncuUta  50  ft.  high ;  a 
broad-leaved  Quercus  Plex  70  ft.  high,  and  the  willow-leaved  variety  of  the 
same  dimensions,  both  standing  on  hillocks,  which  sets  them  off  to  great 
advantage ;  a  silver  fir  100  ft.  high,  with  a  trunk  2  ft.  10  in.  in-  diameter;  a 
deciduous  cypress-  70  ft.  high,  sending  up  numerous  knobs,  or  knees,  as  they 
are  called  in  America,  from  the  roots,  as  at  Syon  ;  il^cer  sacch&rinum  40  ft. 
high,  and  various  others.  The  park  i»  disfigured  with  some  round  and  oval 
clumps  of  12  or  15  years'  growth,  which  have  never  been  thinned, —  some 
of  those  "  elegant  forms,  the  oval  and  the  circle,"  which,  according  to  Sir 
Henry  Steuart,  are  the  most  generally  pleasing  forms  that  the  landscape- 
gardener  can  adopt  in  laying  out  plantations. 

**  If  masses,"  says  Sir  Henry,  "  must  be  planted  in  parks,  in  order  to  get 
up  wood  for  future  single  trees  and  detached  groups  (which,  without  the 
interposition  of  the  transplanting,  they  must  be),  it  is  plain  that  they  will 
continue  in  existence  ior  five  and  twenty,  or  five  and  thirty  years,  before 
they  can  be  cut  out  with  proper  effect.  What  shape,  I  would  ask,  can  be 
adopted  with  such  distant  objects  in  view,  more  generally  pleasing  than 
that  of  the  circle  or  the  oval,  or  some  modification  of  it  r "  And  again : 
**  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  there  is  <fiscemment  enough  in  our  present  race  of 
artists,  to  see  toe  propriety  of  adopting  or  restoring  those  fine  figures,  the 
oval  and  circle,  as  certainly  the  best  for  temporary  and  ku^e  detached 
masses  of  wood."  {Planter* »^  Guide,  1st  ed.,  j).422.)  It  is  difficult  to 
account  for  the  above  passage  in  the  writings  of  a  man  of  undoubted  taste* 
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except  on  the  principle  that  he  had  before  his  eyes  the  fear  of  bdng 
caricatured  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the  QMorterly  Review.  In  that  Review, 
No*  78.,  **  those  elegant  forms  the  oval,  the  circle,  and  the  cone,"  are 
euloffised,  while  an  irregular  outline  is  described  as  *'  fantastic  zigzaggery, 
which  resembles  the  traces  left  by  a  dog  scampering  through  snow,"  &c. 
This  part  of  the  Review  was,  no  doubt,  written  partly  with  an  eye  to  what 
Dugald  Stewart  had  hinted  a^nst  carrying  irregularity  to  an  extreme,  in 
his  Philosophical  Essays,  part  li.  chap.  iy.  p.  285.  4to  ed. ;  but  chiefly  with  a 
view  to  effect,  to  enable  the  reviewer  to  quote  Shakspeare,  '*  What  I  up 
and  down,  carved  like  an  apple  tart,"  &c..  Corporal  Trim's  harangue,  and 
the  German  baron.  When  Sir  Henry  was  not  under  the  influence  of 
the  fear  of  the  reviewer,  we  find  him  asserting,  as. the  principle  on  which 
the  outline  of  plantations  ought  to  be  formed,  that  art  should  borrow 
from  nature  "every  pleasing  torm  which  owes  its  origin  to  that  unfailing 
source  of  variety  and  beauty ;"  and  this  is  in  conformity  with  the  sentiments 
of  all  the  best  writers  on  landscape-gardening.  *'  The  first  requisite,"  says 
Whately,  speaking  of  the  outline  of  a  wood,  *'  is  irregularity.  The  true 
beauty  of  an  outline  consists  more  in  breaks  tlian  in  sweeps ;  rather  in 
angles  than  in  rounds ;  in  variety,  not  in  succession."  Irregularity,  indeed, 
is  the  soul  of  ever^  beauty  in  the  outline  of  plantations,  lawns,  lakes,  islands, 
and  every  object  in  scenery  in  which  variety  and  intricacy  arerto  be  con- 
sidered as  leading  beauties.  Whatever  is  regular  or  symmetrical  is  soon 
recognised  and  understood ;  and  may  be  grand,  stately,  or  beautiful,  but  seldom 
vari^  and  intricate.  If,  therefore,  there  is  one  principle  more  certain  than 
another,  in  modern  landscape-gardening,  it  is,  that  the  outlines  of  all  planta* 
tions  ou^ht  to  be  irregular. 

The  line  of  separation  between  the  park  and  the  lawn  is  rendered  very 
offensive,  fi*om  a  circumstance  apparently  too  trifling  to  be  mentioned,  but 
which,  nevertheless,  is  in  practice  a  matter  of  some  importance.  The  separat- 
ing fence  is  of  wire,  and  the  lower  wire  is  so  near  the  ground  as  to  prevent  the 
mower  from  passing  his  scythe  under  it,  and  thus  mowing  the  grass  as 
smooth  for  a  few  incnes  without  the  fence  as  it  is  within.  Not  having  been 
able  to  do  this,  the  grass  in  the  line  of  the  fence  is  necessarily  left  to  grow 
up,  and  neither  being  cropped  by  the  cattle  without,  nor  cut  down  by  the 
scythe  from  within,  it  has  risen  among  the  wires,  and  forms  a  kind  of  grass 
hedge,  which  altogether  destroys  the  effect  of  invisibility,  or  rather  incon- 
spicuousness,  which  is  intended  to  be  produced  by  the  wire  fence.  The  sight 
of  this  fence,  and  the  study  of  the  piece  of  water  in  the  shrubbery,  are  the  two 
lessons  which  the  gardener  may  learn  by  visiting  South  Lodge. 

Between  Enfield  and  Cheshunt  we  saw  Bull's  Cross, Bowles,  Esq., 

and  Capel  House,  — r-  Hooker,  Esq.  The  former  is  a  new  place,  apparently 
very  carefully  kept,  and  the  latter  is  remari^able  for  some  fine  old  purple 
beeches  and  red  cedars.  In  the  village  of  Enfield  we  saw  some  veiy  neat 
hedges  of  Xr^cium  bdrbarum;  some  arbours  finely  covered  with  this  the 
most  rapid*growing  of  hardy  climbers ;  and  some  large  sweet  bays  and  laurus* 
tinuses,  which  escaped  the  late  severe  winter  without  the  slijghtest  injury. 

TheobalcTs  Park  ;  Sir  Henry  Meux,  Bart»  —  The  house  is  a  fine  old  Eng- 
lish mansion,  in  a  commanding  situation,  with  an  extensive  terrace  pros- 
pect in  front,  in  consequence  of  which  the  views  from  the  windows  of  the 
principal  rooms  produce  an  impression  at  once  of  grandeur  and  cheerfiilness. 
There  is  a  broad  walk  in  front  of  the  house,  and  a  curvilinear-roofed  cosh 
servatory  forming  part  of  one  wing.  In  the  grounds  there  is  much  to 
approve ;  but,  as  we  passed  very  rapidly  through  them,  and  intend  to  visit 
the  place  again,  we  defer  any  further  remarks,  and  merely  add  that  we  found 
the  place  in  the  very  highest  order,  even  to  the  frame  ^ound  and  back  sheds 
of  the  kitchen-garden,  and  the  shady  walks  in  the  distant  woods. 

Were  a  person  in  search  of  a  suburban  residence  to  visit  the  places  we  have 
mentioned,  and  consider  their  effect  upon  his  mind,  he  would  learn  to  discover 
what  constitutes  cheerfulness,  independently  altogether  of  animated  nature  s 
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and  be  would  find  distant  prospect  occupying  a  large  portion  of  the  picture; 
in  proportion  to  that  occupied  by  the  foreground,  an  essential  feature. 

The  Gothic  Cottage,  W.  Harrison,  Esq.,  and  the  Swiss  Cottage,  H.  B.  Ker, 
Bsq.,  both  at  Cheshunt,  will  form  the  subjects  of  future  Articles. 

Auguit  10.  To  Cheshunt,  by  fVheaUtone,  Oakhili,  and  Enfield.  —  To  the  left 
of  the  new  road  which  leads  from  the  Ed^are  Road  to  Wheatstone,  and 
between  West  End  and  Child's  Hill,  is  a  villa  building  on  the  summit  of  a 
hill,  which,  in  point  of  architectural  taste,  is  such  as,  luckily,  is  not  often  to 
be  met  with.  It  consists  of  a  centre  and  two  wings.  The  centre  is  in  the 
Roman  manner,  with  Grecian  architrayes  and  pediments  over  the  windows, 
and  the  two  wings  terminate  in  towers  with  Gothic  battlements.  The  towers 
are  high  in  proportion  to  their  diameter,  but  still  not  so  high  as  the  main  body 
of  the  house,  which  is  square,  while  the  towers  are  round.  On  the  centre  of 
the  roof  of  this  main  body  is  a  piece  of  iron  framework,  which,  seen  from 
the  road,  has  the  appearance  of  a  tent  bed,  with  the  curtains  removed.  We 
have  seen  nothing  to  compare  with  this  building  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don, and  should  like  to  Know  the  line  of  life  of  the  proprietor,  and  the  kind 
of  society  in  which  he  moves.  Absurdities  of  this  kind  may,  perhaps,  some- 
times do  good,  by  rousine  attention  to  the  subject.  What  is  grossly  erro- 
neous can  be  more  readity  detected  by  the  mass  of  society,  than  what  is 
perfectly  correct  or  supremely  beautiful. 

OakliU;  Sir  Simon  H,  Cknrke,  Bart,,  F,H.S,  —  We  approached  this  place 
from  Wheatstone,  by  which  road  the  greater  part  of  the  grounds  is  passed 
through  or  seen,  before  arriving  at  the  house ;  the  proper  approach  to  the 
mansion  is,  however,  from  the  l^uthgate  Road,  from  which  but  a  small  portion 
of  the  grounds  is  seen  by  a  stranger,  till  he  looks  from  the  drawingroom  win- 
dows. In  short,  the  house  stands  on  the  top  of  a  bank,  and  the  entrance 
front  is  approached  over  a  piece  of  table  land ;  plantations  to  the  right  and 
left  serving  as  a  screen  to  the  distant  prospect,  which  would  otherwise  be 
seen  before  entering  the  mansion.  The  situation  of  the  house  is  unexception- 
able; but  the  grounds  on  the  lawn  front  are  laid  out  and  planted  in  the  com-^ 
monplace  manner  of  the  past  generation,  and  are  greatly  in  want  of  reform  j 
they  are,  indeed,  quite  unworthy  of  the  situation.  A  circumstance  the  more 
to  be  lamented,  as  they  might  so  easily  be  made  every  thing  that  could  be 
desired.  From  the  Wheatstone  approach,  the  undulations  of  the  ground  are 
seen  to  great  advantage;  more  particularly  at  one  point  near  the  lodge, 
where  their  intersections  form  a  beautiful  foreground  to  Little  Grove, 
the  residence  of  F.  Cass,  Esq.,  a  villa  which,  like  Oakhill,  stands  at  the 
head  of  a  bank.  We  also  see  from  this  approach  Boham  Lodge,  the 
residence  of  C.  Knott,  Esq.,  a  villa  very  beautifullv  situated,  where  several 
improvements  are  going  forward.  Still,  were  these  three  villas  to  be 
bmit  again,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  they  would  be  very  greatly  im- 
proved, and  that  they  would  bear  the  impress  of  the  age ;  which,  in  this 
country,  is  in  nothing  more  remarkable,  than  in  the  progress  which  has  been 
made  within  the  last  few  years  in  villa  architecture ;  notwithstanding  the 
occasional  occurrence  of  such  exceptions  as  that  mentioned  in  the  preceding 
paragraph. 

At  OEikhfli,  the  kitchen-garden  is  the  most  attractive  featnre  to  a  gardener. 
We  found  it  in  the  highest  order  in  every  part ;  and  we  may  safely  state  that 
we  never  saw  before  such  extraordinary  pines  and  grapes.  We  also  saw  a 
peach  pit  40  ft*  long  by  13  ft.  wide,  which  was  nearly  filled  by  an  elruge  nec- 
tarine and  a  noblesse  peach.  These,  when  planted,  were  one  year  trained, 
but  with  the  shoots  cut  back  to  the  stem,  so  that  they  might  almost  be  termed 
maiden  plants ;  nevertheless,  they  completely  fiflfed  the  house  in  three  sea- 
sons, and  bore  a  good  crop  of  fruit  this  spring,  which  had  been  some  time 
all  gathered  when  we  saw  the  trees.  The  trees  are  planted  within  the  pit,  and 
their  roots  pass  through  the  wall  into  a  border,  which  is  never  cropped.  All 
the  vines  in  the  different  vineries  are  treated  in  the  spurring-in  manner,  and  no 
greater  quantity  of  wood  or  leaves  is  allowed  to  be  produced,  than  is  necessary 
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to  sapport  the  finnt.  Nothing  is  ever  planted  on  the  borders,  dther  within  the 
house  or  irithout.  The  leaves,  in  consequence  of  their  small  number,  and 
the  richness  of  the  soil,  attun  an  enormous  size  and  succulency :  but,  at 
the  same  time^  they  do  not  shade  the  house  so  much  as  where  the  vines  are 
trained  all  over  a  trails  under  the  glass ;  nor  do  they  require  any  thing  like  so 
much  care  and  trouble  as  in  that  mode  of  training.  In  consequence  of  the 
abundance  of  light  which  is  admitted  within  the  house,  we  founid  some  vines 
tnuned  asainst  a  back-wall  trellis,  and  some  rising  from  the  earth  in  the 
manner  of  standards,  bearing  large  bunches  to  the  very  ground,  even  of  mus- 
cats. Grapes  are  gathered  here  throughout  the  year,  with  the  exception  of 
three  wetka  about  tibe  end  of  March  and  beginning  of  April ;  and  they  could 
be  gathered  during  these  three  weeks  also,  if  the  proprietor  desired  it.  At 
the  present  time,  we  found  one  crop  removed  and  the  leaves  dropping  from 
the  wood,  another  nearly  gathered,  one  beginning  to  ripen,  jand  one  beginning 
to  swell.  Pines  are  cut  every  week  in  the  year.  We  consider  it  unnecessary 
to  speak  here  of  the  treatment  dther  of  the  vines  or  pines  at  Oakhill,  or  to 
say  any  thing  in  fiivour  dther  of  the  late  or  present  ^urdener;  the  modes  of 
treating  both  pines  and  vines  having  been  already  given  by  Mr.  Forsyth,  in 
different  papers  in  our  three  preceding  volumes.  The  houses  are  heated 
chiefly  by  hot  water  ;  though  flues  are  still  used  in  some  of  them,,  but  with 
the  covers  kept  moist  by  drops  of  water,  which  issue  from  &  leaden  pipe  con- 
ducted over  them  at  a  foot  in  hdght,  pierced  at  intervals  with  a  needle  so  as 
to  allow  one  hole  to  each  tile,  and  supplied  from  a  cistern^.  The  sashes  and 
rafters  in  the  houses  are  chiefly  framea  m  wood,  but  in  the  pits  the  rafters  are 
of  cast  iron,  and  the  stales  and  ruls  of  the  sashes  of  wood,  with  the  bars  of 
copper.  The  general  width  of  the  larger  pits  is  13  ft.  There  is  a  very  inge* 
nious  contrivance  for  fastening  the  sashes,  invented  by  the  architect  (the  late 
Mr.  Shaw),  which  we  shall  %ure  and  describe  in  a  friture  Number.  The 
pines  are  grown  in  pits  or  frames ;  the  latter  generally  glazed  with  green 
glass.  In  one  of  the  irames  we  found  the  stumps  of  Providence  pines,  with 
the  leaves  cut  off,  planted  deep  in  pots  of  loam,  and  with  a  very  strong  bot- 
tom heat,  in  order  to  foree  them  to  throw  up  sucker,  which  they  were  doing 
abundantly. 

In  the  open  garden  we  found  excellent  orops,  particularly  of  the  new  Re- 
mish  pears,  which  were  trained  against  the  walls  in  the  horizontal  manner. 
Some  of  these  pears  do  not  bear  so  readily  on  the  spurs  of  the  old  wood,  as 
they  do  on  the  buds  and  spurs  of  one  and  two-years-old  wood  i  and  htsnce 
such  trees  chiefly  exhibit  fruit  in  a  zone  between  the  trunk  and  the  extremity 
of  the  branches,  which  zone  spreads  wider  and  wider  from  the  trunk,  as  the 
tree  advances  in  growth ;  hence,  unless  something  is  done, »  laige  and  in- 
creasing space  in  the  centre  is  ^constantly  barren.  To  remedy  this  evil,  Mr. 
Balfour^  gardener  to  Earl  Grey,  adopted  reverse  grafting  (see  Vq1.L  p.71.); 
and  other  gardeners  have  turned  back  the  shoots,  or  crossed  them  in  difierent 
directions  over  the  barren  spots.  Mr.  Davis,  the  present  gardener  at  Oakhill, 
keeps  up  a  succession  of  voung  branches  in  such  a  manner  that  the  fruit  is 
equally  distributed  over  the  tree ;  or  at  least  more  equally  than  is  generally 
to  be  met  with.  None  of  the  fruit  tree  borders  are  cropped,  and  they  are  aU 
very  shallow  on  a  gravelly  bottom.  On  a  border  on  the  north  side  of  a  wall 
the  pine  strawberry  is  grown,  and  here  it  comes  in  three  weeks  later  than  in 
the  open  garden. 

The  late  gardener  Mr.  Dowding,  and  his  successor  Mr.  Davis^are  well 
known  in  the  lists  of  the  successful  competitors  for  prizes  for  fruits,  published 
by  the  Horticultural  and  other  Metropolitan  Societies.  There  cannot  be  a 
better  garden  than  Oakhill  for  young  men  to  study  frircing  and  the  cul- 
ture of  fruit  trees ;  and,  by  a  little  management,  the  pleasure>ground  might 
be  rendered  as  superior  to  what  it  now  is,  as  the  kitchen-garden  and  forcing- 
bouses  are  to  other  kitchen-gardens  and  forcing-houses. 
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Art.  IV.  On  the  injurious  Effects  qfKi/an*s  Anti-Dry^Rot  Solution^ 
as  regards  the  Destruction  of  vegetable  Life  in  the  Gardens  at 
Thoresbyy  'Nottinghamshire.  Communicated  by  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Earl  of  Man  vers. 

Some  of  the  rafters  in  one  of  the  pine  and  grape  houses  in  Thoresby  Park 
having  become  quite  decayed  by  dry  rot.  Earl  Manvers  was  recommended 
to  use  timber  for  the  new  rafters  which  had  been  steeped  in  one  of  Kyan's 
patent  tanks.  Accordingly,  ten  new  rafters  for  the  root  lights  to  work  upon 
were  put  up  in  February,  1837;  such  rafters  being  first  steeped  in  the  solution, 
at  the  strength  of  one  pound  of  corrosiye  sublimate  to  ten  gallons  of 
water.  These  rafters  were  in  use  one  year  before  bmg  paintra,  and  in 
that  time  totally  killed  three  fine  vines  trained  to  the  first  three  rafters,  and 
seriously  injured  those  trained  to  the  remaining  seven  rafters ;  so  much  so, 
indeed,  as  to  ouite  kill  the  fruit  upon  them ;  and,  in  fact,  such  was  the  injuri- 
ous efiect  of  the  poisonous  vapour  drawn  from  the  wood,  that  the  fruit  in 
the  remainder  of  the  house  was  of  a  very  inferior  description.  The  pine 
plants  standing  immediately  under  these  rafters  were  seriously  injured,  and 
a  considerable  number  of  them  were  quite  destroyed  ;  the  remainder,  on 
being  placed  in  the  fruiting  pit,  in  a  very  short  time  put  up  a  small  weak 
premature  fruit. 

The  cause  of  this  great  damage  to  both  the  vines  and  pine  plants  was,  the 
damp  vapour  which  arose  from  the  heat  of  the  house;  and  also  from  rain 
soaluige  occasionally  falling  upon  them. 

In  the  spring  of  1838,  these  rafters  were  carefully  painted  four  times  over ; 
but,  although  the  injurious  effects  were  thereby  in  some  degree  diminished, 
yet  the  plants  looked  unhealthy,  and  did  not  fruit  properly. 

At  the  present  time,  the  young  vines  are  lookmg  yellow,  and  have  not  a 
single  bunch  of  grapes  upon  them  ;  and  the  pines  under  these  ten  rafters 
are  weak  and  unhealthy,  when  compared  with  those  at  the  other  end  of  the 
house. 

In  1837,  twelve  young  vines  in  pots  were  watered  with  water  taken  fi'om 
a  tank  in  part  supplied  from  the  roof  of  this  hot-house,  and  these  plants 
were  all  killed  in  a  very  short  time. 

A  trelliswork  flower  stand,  made  of  deal  timber  that  had  been  steqsed  in 
the  solution,  was  placed  in  a  small  ereen-house  in  the  aardens,  and  if  this 
had  not  been  taken  out,  every  plant  in  the  house  would  have  been  killed  by 
the  noxious  vapour  arising  from  the  wood«  The  planta  soon  came  round 
again  after  the  removal  of  the  trellis. 

Thoresby  Park,  July,  1839. 


Art.  V.  A  Proposal  to  name  Collections  of  Trees  and  Shrubs  in 
Public  Gardens  and  Nurseries ,  under  certain  Circumstances^  and  on 
certain  Conditions.    By  the  Conductor. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  premise,  that  one  of  the  causes  why  a  greater  va- 
riety of  trees  and  shrubs  is  not  planted  by  country  gentlemen  is,  the  di£Bculty 
of  getting  the  different  kinds  true  to  their  names ;  and  the  almost  certainty, 
when  a  considerable  collection  is  ordered,  of  receiving  a  number  of  plants  of 
the  same  species  or  variety  under  different  names.  This  is  more  especially  the 
case  under  such  genera  as  Magn6Ua,  Cratse'gus,  Pyrus,  /^xinus,  Quercus, 
Pinus,  P6pulus,  Jffetula,  &c.  Another  evil  which  the  purchasers  of  trees 
and  shrubs  have  reason  to  complain  of  is,  that  the  names  of  varieties  are  very 
frequently  inserted  in  catalogues  as  if  they  were  species;  in  consequence  of 
which,  a  person  intending  to  have  only  a  few  species  of  a  genus  which  contains 
a  great  number  might,  instead  of  the  few  kinds  which  would  have  giyen  him 
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a  very  good  idea  of  the  genus,  rec^e  only  varieties  of  one  species,  which  can 
only  give  him  an  idea  of  that  species,  and  no  i»roper  idea  of  the  general  character 
of  the  genus.  For  example,  in  the  genus  CratsB^gus,  supposing  the  possessor 
pf  a  small  pleasure>ground  can  affi>rd  room  for  only  six  species,  and,  looking 
over  an  extensive  catalogue  containing  seventv  or  eighty  names,  he  chooses 
C  urbutifolia,  C,  carolinilina,  C  cerasifera,  C.  elliptica,  C,  ^yracanthLfolia,  and 
C.  spl^ndens ;  how  will  he  be  surprised,  on  seeing  these  kinds  come  into 
loif,  to  find  that  they  are  all  varieties  or  synonymes  of  CntBd^ais  Crus-gallil 
Supposinff  he  chooses  the  following  six  names,  C,  laciniata,  C.  incisa, 
C  ^erci&lia,  C.  OUveria,  C,  Celsiana,  and  C.  sibirica ;  he  will  be  not  less 
surprised  at  finding  them  all  varieties  of  the  common  hawthorn,  scarcely 
distinguishable  from  one  another.  Again,  in  the  genus  Pinus,  at  present  so 
popular,  suppose  the  following  sorts  are  ordered  from  the  nurseryman's  cata> 
fogue,  P.  rubra,  P.  horizontaus,  P.  rig^nsis,  P.  altaica,  P.  intermedia,  and  P. 
genev^nsis ;  all  these,  and  several  others  which  figure  in  catalogues  as  cUstinct 
species,  he  will  find  nothing  more  than  the  common  Scotch  pine,  scarcely  one  of 
tnem  differing  sufficiently  firom  the  species  to  make  it  worth  cultivating.  On 
the  other  hand,  supposing  the  proprietor  of  a  small  pleasure-ground,  who 
could  only  afford  room  for  six  kmds  of  CVatse^eus,  had  ordered  Uie  following 
kinds,  C.  coccinea,  (7.  jyvrifolia,  C.  nigra,  C  flava,  C.  cordata,  and  C.  tana- 
cetifolia;  or  C  mexicana,  C.  virginica,  C,  heteroph^lla,  C,  (MrientBlis, 
C.  opiifolia,  and  C,  Douglafiti;  he  would  in  either  case  have  a  collection 
of  plants  very  different  firom  each  other,  very  characteristic  of  the  genus,  and 
exhibitine  a  very  interesting  variety  of  forms  all  referable  to  the  same  type; 
and  which  would  have  been  obtained  at  exactly  the  same  price  as  the  others. 
In  like  manner,  in  the  case  of  the  genus  Pinus,  had  P.  pumilio,  P.  inops, 
P.  Laricio,  P.  Pinea,  P.  T^^da,  and  P.  Cembra  been  chosen  ;  plants  very 
different  in  their  appearance,  and  giving  a  fair  representation  of  the  genus 
Pinus,  would  have  been  obtained,  and  that  for  nearly  the  same  price  as  the 
half-dozen  Scotch  pines  above  mentioned. 

Hiese  observations  will  equally  apply  in  the  case  of  all  genera  of 
which  there  are  several  names  given  as  species  in  the  catalogues.  Amid 
so  much  confusion,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  gardener  is 
puzzled  to  find  out  the  difference  between  species  and  varieties ;  and  that 
he  is,  in  consequence  of  this  feeling,  deterred  from  the  study  of  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  consequently  from  recommending  his  employer  to  plant  a  col- 
lection of  them,  or  even  to  introduce  a  greater  variety  into  his  pleasure- 
ground  or  plantations  than  is  given  by  the  common  routine  kinds.  Let 
him,  however,  cease  to  puzzle  himself  by  endeavours  to  find  out  specific 
distinctions  where  none  exist ;  and  let  .hun  rely  upon  this,  that  wherever  a 
species  is  truly  distinct,  that  distinction  will  be  so  obvious  to  the  eye  of  a 
practised  observer  as  to  dispel  all  doubts.  The  distinction  between  varieties 
IS  equally  clear:  but  there  are  certain  persons,  both  among  cultivators  and  prac- 
tical botanists,  who  are  continually  in  search  of  new  species  or  varieties,  and 
these  readily  seize  upon  the  slightest  marks  indicating  a  difference,  though  this 
difference  very  often  refers  merely  to  one  individuid  plant  as  compared  with 
another  individual  plant ;  and  we  all  know  that  differences  of  this  kind  may 
exist  in  a  very  striking  degree,  without  there  being  any  distinction  between 
the  plants  sufficiently  marked  to  constitute  either  a  species  or  a  variety. 

The  intention  of  the  Arboretum  Britantdcum  is  to  lessen  these  evils  by 
exposing  them,  and  by  enabling  those  nurserymen  who  will  take  the  trouble, 
to  distinguish  in  their  catalogues  what  are  species  and  varieties,  and  what  are 
synonymes ;  and,  above  all,  to  enable  them  to  put  the  authorities  to  all  their 
names.  Were  nurserymen  to  do  this  correctl}',  which  they  might  do  from 
iJtie  Arboretum  Britannicum,  the  evil  would  be  less  enormous;  because  the  pur- 
chaser, by  means  of  the  work  mentioned,  would  be  able  to  get  at  the  history 
of  the  plant.  The  most  desirable  object,  however,  would  be  to  establish  the 
same  nomenclature  throughout  all  the  nurseries  in  the  British  dominions,  and 
more  especially  in  all  the  public  gardens.    Were  this  done,  a  c;orrect  nomen- 
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elature  would  soon  become  general  among  every  class  of  persons  .who  paid 
any  attention  to  trees  and  shrubs. 

It  will  not  be  denied,  we  think,  that,  in  the  Arboretum  Britanmcum^  we  have 
attuned  as  great  a  degree  of  correctness  in  nomenclature,  as  can  well  be  done 
with  the  existing  state  of  living  specimens  in  this  country ;  and  we  have, 
therefore,  no  hesitation  in  saymg  that  it  would  he  a  great  improvement  in 
what  may  be  called  the  practical  nomenclature  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  of 
Britain,  if  that  given  in  our  work  were  followed.  Let  it  be  observed, 
that  we  have  given  no  new  names,  but  merely  selected  one  as  preferable, 
from  the  numerous  synonymes  already  applied  to  the  same  plants ;  and, 
therefore,  we  are  not  askine  the  public  to  adopt  names  which  we  have  coined, 
but  merely  to  agree  in  all  adopting  the  names  which  we  have  selected  from 
those  already  in  use. 

Now,  in  order  to  promote  the  application  of  our  selected  names  as  much  as 
lies  in  our  power,  we  make  the  tollowing  proposals  to  nurserymen,  and  the 
curators  of  public  gardens :  ^ 

1.  To  adopt  our  nomenclature  for  their  hardy  trees  and  shrubs. 

2.  To  print  a  catalogue  of  them  with  Arb,  Brit,  as  an  authority  to  each  name, 
and  to  include  no  name  in  the  catalogue  for  which  they  have  not  a  living  plant. 

3.  To  label  the  plants  as  in  nurseries  and  botanic  gardens,  either  with 
names  or  numbers  printed  on  proper  labels ;  and,  if  numbers,  to  place  the 
same  numbers  before  the  names  in  the  printed  catalogue. 

4.  To  agree  that  no  additional  names  shall  be  introduced  into  any  sub- 
sequent edition  of  the  catalogue,  so  long  as  we  live,  without  our  sanction ; 
or  without  applying  for  it,  and  waiting,  for  a  period  not  longer  than  a  fort- 
night, for  an  answer. 

These  conditions  being  agreed  to  in  writing,  we  make  offer,  in  all  such 
cases,  to  examine  the  living  plants  or  dried  specimens,  state  what  we  consider 
to  be  their  names,  and  prepare  a  proper  catalogue,  and  superintend  its  print- 
ing (provided  the  printing  be  done  at  Mr.  Spottiswoode's  press,  as  being  the 
most  accurate  in  London  for  the  spelling  and  accentuation  ot  botanical  names). 
Once  in  the  course  of  every  year,  in  July,  August,  or  September,  such  addi- 
tional species  and  varieties  as  may  be  procured  by  the  nurserymen  who 
accept  this  offer  will  be  examined  by  us,  and  the  names  received  with  them 
confirmed,  or  the  proper  ones  given  or  ascertained. 

>  The  same  services,  on  the  same  conditions,  are  offered  to  nurserymen 
and  curators  of  botanic  gardens  or  public  collections,  in  every  part  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  who  will  send  us  dried  specimens,  in  general  not  less 
than  a  foot  or  two  in  length,  gathered  during  August  or  Septeraberj  and 
carefully  packed,  addressed  to  the  care  of  Messrs.  Longman  and  Co.,  carriage 
paid. 

We  do  not  bind  ourselves  to  comply  with  these  conditions  after  the 
middle  of  October  next,  except  as  respecting  the  additions  to  the  catdogues 
6f  the  nurserymen  who  may  have  adopted  our  names.  We  make  this  con- 
dition, because,  after  the  middle  of  October,  the  greater  part  of  the  leaves 
will  have  dropped  from  the  trees. 

We  offer  these  services  gratuitously  to  commercial  men  and  public  bodies : 
but  the  possessors  of  private  collections  are  too  numerous  for  us  to  imder- 
take  the  task  for  them ;  or,  if  we  do  so,  it  will  be  at  our  usual  rate  of  a  guinea 
an  hour,  or  five  guineas  a  day  of  eight  hours,  which  has  been  our  professional 
charge  for  the  last  thirty  years,  as  indicated  in  detail  in  our  Advertising  Sheet 
for  January,  1839. 

We  wish  it  particularly  to  be  observed,  that  we  will  not  undertake  the 
naming  of  public  or  commercial  collections  of  any  kind,  unless  the  parties 
will,  immediately  after  our  supplying  the  proper  names,  have  labels  of  iron, 
wood,  or  brick,  with  numbers  or  names,  placed  against  the  plants;  and,  if 
numbers  are  preferred  to  names,  then  we  require  that  the  same  numbers  be 
given  along  with  the  names  in  the  catalogue  to  be  printed,  as  a  safeguard 
to  the  public,  as  well  as,  in  the  case  of  nurserymen,  to  facilitate  the  ordering 
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of  plants.  If  it  can  be  shown  that  any  part  of  the  above  proposal  is  unrea- 
sonable, we  shall  be  glad  to  listen  to  what  may  be  considered  reason. 

Such  nurserymen  as  comply  with  the  above  conditions  will  have  their  names, 
and  an  account  of  their  collections,  conspicuously  recorded  in  thb  MagaaSne, 
and  they  will  be  strongly  and  exclusively  recommended  by  us  to  purcnasers 
of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs. 

We  have  been  induced  to  make  the  above  ofier  from  having  recently  seen 
the  confused  state  of  the  nomenclature  in  different  public  gardens  and 
nurseries ;  in  short,  in  every  public  and  private  collection  in  the  country  that 
we  know  of,  without  any  exception  whatever;  and  from  a  wish  to  follow 
up  the  intention  of  our  Arboretum  BrUanmcum,  as  expressed  in  the  preface 
to  that  work.  We  hope,  at  least,  that  one  or  two  public  nurseries  will  accept 
our  proposal,  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  recommend  them  strongly,  and 
with  all  our  heart 

Our  grand  wish  is,  to  eflfect  that  for  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  which  the  Hor« 
ticultural  Society  has  so  admirably  done  for  hardy  fruits,  viz.  the  intro* 
duction  of  the  same  nomenclature  in  all  nurseries  and  collections,  and  the 
diffusion  eveiywhere  of  all  the  kinds  which  it  is  desirable  to  cultivate. 

Bayswater,  August,  1839. 


Art.  VL  Bolankfilf  Ftoriculturalf  and  Arboricultural  Notices  of 
the  Kinds  of  Plants  neuoly  introduced  into  British  Gardens  and 
Plantations f  or  which  have  been  originated  in  them  ;  together  xoith 
additional  Information  respecting  Plants  (whether  old  or  new)  already 
in  Cultivation:  the  whole  intended  to  serve  as  a  perpetual  Supplement 
to  the  **  Encyclopadia  of  Plants f*  the  **  Horlus  Britanntcus,^  the 
" Hortus  Lignosust'  and  the  ^*  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britan- 
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Curtis* s  Botanical  Magazine  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
seven  plates ;  3f .  6a.  coloured,  Ss.  plain.  Edited  by  Sir  William 
Jackson  Hooker,  LL,D.,  &c. 

Edwards's  Botanical  Register;  in  monthly  numbers,  new  series,  each 
containing  six  plates;  Ss.Qd*  coloured,  S««  plain.  Edited  by  Dr. 
Lipdley,  rrofessor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 

Paxtons  Magazine  of  Botany ^  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants; 
in  monthly  numbers;  large  8vo ;  2s.  6a.  each* 

The  Floral  Cabinet;  in  monthly  numbers,  ^o  ;  2s.  6d.  each.  Con- 
ducted by  G.  B.  Knowles,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  and  Fre- 
derick Westcott,  Esq.,  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Birmingham 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society. 

Berberi^dejb. 

590.  fPIME'DIUM 

Miuscbidnum  Morren  &  Decalsne  MuMch*8  ,;|K  ?  ^  cu  1  mr  W  Japan  1838.  C  co    Bot.  mag.  374& 

A  rather  curious  herbaceous  plant ;  a  native  of  Japan,  brought  to  Europe 
by  M.  Von  Siebold.  It  flowered  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  Edinburgh,  in  tne 
green-house ;  but  Dr.  Graham  thinks  that  it  "  will,  without  doubt,  bear  culti* 
vation  in  the  open  border."  (Bot,  Mag.^  August.) 

LegumnbtcB, 

SBSS.  FNQA 

Harriatf  Lindl.    Mr.  HarriB*s     ^  i^     or  20     f    Fk     Mexico    1838.    C    l.p.t    Bot.  rcg.  1839, 4L 

This  very  elegant  climbing  shrub  was  imported  from  Mexico  by  Thomas 
Harris,  Esq.,  of  Kingsbury ;  whose  splendid  collection  of  C&cti  is  so  well 
known  to  the  botanical  world.    The  flowers  are  very  beautiful,  and  produced 
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in  great  abundance.  It  grows  best  in  a  temperature  very  **  little  higher"  than 
that  of  a  common  green-house ;  and  "  it  delights  in  a  rich  fresh  soil,  which 
may  be  formed  with  a  mixture  of  good  loam  and  peat,  and  about  one  fourth 
of  pure  sand.''  (Bot,  Reg.,  August.) 

1S5L  GOMPHOLO'BIVM  rK8-  18S9, 43. 

TenSocdor  LhuU,    changeable-coloured    il  lJ   or  1    mr    O.T.8    Svan  River   1839.    C   ^.p   Bot. 

A  pretty  species,  with  scarlet  flowers,  which  become  paler  after  expansion^ 
introduced  by  Robert  Mangles,  Esq.,  of  Sunning  Hill.  JDr.  Lindley  observes, 
under  this  head,  that  there  are  three  species  of  this  genus,  '*  very  much  like 
each  other,  and  difficult  to  distinguish,  if,  indeed,  they  are  distinct.'*  These 
are,  G.  t^nue,  with  yellow  flowers,  rather  long  petioles,  and  the  peduncles 
generally  1-flowered;  G.  sp&rsum,  which  has  dark  flowers,  and  the  leaves 
*'  distinctly  veiny  on  the  upper  side,"  while  those  near  the  bottom  of  the 
branches  are  larger  than  the  others ;  and  the  present  species,  **  G.  versicolor, 
which  differs  from  G.  tenue  in  its  short  petioles,  and  subracemose  dark  flowers; 
and  from  G.  sparsum  in  the  leaflets  not  being  all  veiny,  and  all  equal-sized." 
{Boi,  Beg.y  August.) 

+  Medicdgo  dypedta  Lindl.  A  new  medicago,  a  native  of  the  north  of 
India,  of  no  l^uty,  and  only  curious  in  the  shape  of  its  capsules.  {B,  M,  R.^ 
No.  90.,  August.) 

1£68.  BAUHI'N/J  10652  (brfic&ta  BU,  Mag,  S741. 

l^joshce€B  §  %pir(B^<B. 

Spir€B^a  cunetfoHa  Wall.,  syn.  S,  can^scens  Don^  A  pretty  hardy  shrub, 
introduced  by  the  East  India  Company,  which  has  recently  flowered  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Garden.  It  forms  "an  erect  bush,  with  downy, 
angular,  arching  stems,  from  which  proceed  numerous  short  stiff  branches, 
terminated  by  close  corymbose  panicles  of  downy  white  flowers.  {B,  M,  R., 
No.  87.,  August.) 

8.  vacchmfbUa  Don.  A  small  shrub,  introduced  with  the  above,  and 
having  small  compact  panicles  of  white  flowers.  (P.  M,  R^  No.  88.,  Aueust.) 

+  S.  laxiflora  JLindl.  "  The  flowers  are  arranged  in  large,  loose,  snaggy 
panicles ;  and  the  petals  are  moreover  reflexed."  It  bears  some  resemblance 
to  iS^.  fastigiskta  WaU.  (B.  M,  R.,  No.  89.,  August.) 

CompdtiUB  §  Aiierdcetg, 

SM.  CINERA^RJA  tlilOUctea 

Sjfnoni/me :  5!eDdcio  fiopulifblittf  Dee.  var.  liotetu  LktdL,  Bot.  Reg.  ISSO,  4& 

A  native  of  the  Canary  Isles. 
Getnenacead, 

160e.  GE'SNERi*  .  .^^ 

M&rchiY  Wailes    Mr.  lfarch*a    jb  t— J    or  S}    o   8    Organ  Mounti.    1899.    C    ^l   Bot  mag.  S74A. 

This  is  a  very  distinct  species,  producing  abundance  of  rather  pale  and 
rather  small  flowers  ;  and,  as  it  was  found  on  the  estate  of  George  March, 
Esq.,  in  the  Organ  Mountains,  it  was  named  after  that  gentleman.  **  The  root 
is  a  large,  roundish,  depressed,  uneven  tuber,  measuring  more  than  3  ft.  in  cir- 
cumference, and  about  l|in.  thick."  (Bot,  Mag,,  August.) 

"Boragindceee^ 

431.  ONCKSMA  90377  fetbtoin  Fb>r,  Cab.,  No.  111. 

Labidl€B. 
76.  5A'LVIA  734  arg£ntea  Flor.  Cab.,  No.  1V2. 

A,canthdcecB, 
irsi.  THUNBE'RO/il  15M1  Hawtayne<fiM  Past  Mag.  of  Bot  toL  tL  p.  147. 

VolygondcecB, 
I8ia  POLY'GONUM  31681  amplexicadle  Bot,  Reg.  1839, 48. 

AMdrincB, 
Sff7SL  HETTEROTROPA  90075  onroldes  Bot.  Mag.  3746.^ 

Orchiddcets, 
S553L  CATTLE'Yif  S9659  cftrina  BoL  Mag.  3743. 


522  Pfeijg^  and  OUo's  Cacteen. 

fi54a  ONCI'DirM  81688  pulTiiiitom  JML  Btg,  1899, 48. 

8618.  BURLINOTO'N/J 

macuUU  JLfeili.    ipottcd   ](  QS    fra  |     njY^    BrasU     1887.     D    pir.w     Bot  reg.  1899, 44. 

**A  Bweet-scented  epipbjrte/'  with  pendulous  flowers,  ''obtained  from 
Brazil,  by  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  with  whom  it  flowered  in  May,  1838."  {Bot, 
Beg,,  August.) 

+  Dendrobium  bkameratum  Lindl.  Brought  from  India  by  Mr.  Gibson, 
for  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  The  flowers  are  rather  '*  smaller  than  those  of 
Maxillaria  stapelidides,  and  like  them  in  form ;  theur  colour  is  a  dull  yellow, 
spotted  and  streaked  with  purple.*'  {B,  M,  R,,  No.  85.,  August.) 

•f-  Gfrngdn  nignia  Lindl.  "  This  is  by  much  the  darkest  of  the  gongoras, 
the  appearance  of  the  flowers  being  like  that  of  the  deepest  puce-coloured 
velvet.^'  (J8.  M.  iZ.,  No.  86.,  August) 

Phaiui  bicohr  Lindl  Sert.  Orchid,  t.  25.  This  very  handsome  Ceylon 
species  has  flowered  with  Messrs.  Loddiges.  (B.  M.  B,,  No.  91.,  August.) 

Goddyenk  nUnc^inda  Lindl.,  Ne6ttia  rubicunda  Blume.  "  This  plant  has 
flowered  with  Messrs.  Loddiges,  who  received  it  from  Manilla,  through  Mr. 
Cuming."  (J?.  M.  B.,  No.  92.,  August.) 

-|-  Maaiilaria  ieni^mdta  Lindl.  "A  plant  very  like  M.  stapelioides ;" 
*'  imported  from  Brazil  by  the  Messrs.  Loddiges."  ( J9.  M.  B>,  No.  93.) 

-f-  Vdnda  ccngetta  Lindl.  "A  small  yellow  and  brown-flowered  species 
from  Ceylon,  communicated  by  Messrs.  Loddiges.  (B.  M,  B,,  No.  94., 
August.) 

SeOL  MORMO'DES  31645  pardlna  Flor,  Cab.,  No.  lia 

Seeds  have  been  distributed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  no  fewer  than  rax 
new  kinds  of  pines,  one  Cupressus,  and  three  Juniperi,  besides  a  number  of 
pines,  junipers,  and  other  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  already  in  the  country, 
but  quite  rare.  As  soon  as  the  seeds  of  the  new  species  have  come  up,  we 
shall  register  them  as  introduced,  and  shall  give  engravings  of  the  cones  of 
the  different  species  of  i^bi^tinae  and  Cupressina^. 


REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  Abbildung  und  Besckreibungi  Sfc;  that  is.  Figures  of  Cacti 
in  Floxjoevy  painted  and  lithographed  after  Nature^  xjoith  Descriptions, 
Sfc.  By  Dr.  Louis  Pfeifibr^  and  M.  Otto  Director  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Garden  at  Berlin.  Part  L  Imp.  4«to,  containing  12  pages 
of  letterpress  and  six  plates. 

This  work  will  appear  in  parts,  each  part  containing  five  lithographic  plates, 
and  five  pages  of  description.  The  figures  will  not  be  given  in  systematic 
order,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  will  be  so  arranged,  that  every  part  will  contain 
plates  of  the  species  of  different  genera.  The  rich  collection  of  drawings  of 
cactuses  in  flower,  made  in  the  botanic  gardens  of  Berlin,  Munich,  Dyke, 
EHurth,  and  Cassel,  will  furnish  abundance  of  specimens  ;  so  that  there  will 
be  no  danger  of  the  work  either  being  stopped,  or  appearing  irregularly.  The 
descriptions  will  be  in  French  and  German. 

The  above  extract  from  the  prospectus  will  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  this 
work,  which  is  sold  in  Berlin  at  a  dollar  each  part  plain,  and  three  dollars 
coloured. 

The  plates  in  Part  i.  are,  1.  £chinoc4ctus  Sellowtana  Link  et  Otto; 
2.  Bchinoclictus  centeteria  Lehm, ;  3.  Mammillkria  blcolor  Lehm, ;  4.  Echi- 
n6psis  multiplex  Zucc. ;  5.  Cereus  Hodkert  Link  et  Otto ;  6.  Opuntia  Sal- 
midna  Parm. ;  and  O.  carass&vica  Mill,  These  plates  are  most  elaborately 
executed,  and  exquisitely  coloured.  The  letterpress  is  copious  in  synonymes, 
descriptions,  and  directions  for  culture;  and,  indeed,  the  work,  taken  alto- 
gether, may  be  described  as  one  of  first-rate  excellence.  No  cultivator  of 
the  C&cti  in  Europe  should  be  without  it. 
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Art.  IL  The  Young  Farmer^ s  Manual:  shomng  the  Practice  and 
Principles  of  Agriculture^  as  applicable  to  Tumip^Land  Farms  in 
the  South  of  England ;  with  collateral  Observations  and  Remarks 
on  Agricultural  Cattle,  Plants,  Implements,  Sfc.  By  J.  Main, 
A.L.S*    Post  Syo,  pp.  274*.    London,  1839. 

Thb  **  Agricultural  writings  fdready  before  tlie  public,"  Mr.  Main  observes, 
**  are  either  small  practical  tracts,  or  Toluminous  codes.  The  first  are  too 
concise,  and  the  last  are  bv  far  too  bulky  and  diffuse  for  practical  readers, 
who  only  wish  to  know  when  and  how  any  operation  should  be  performed.*' 
Mr.  Main,  therefore,  proposes  in  his  "  little  volume,*'  to  give  sucn  a  practical 
compendium  as  will  meet  the  wishes  of  those  "  who  prefer  an  epitome  to  a 
more  laboured  performance,  and  practical  directions  to  scientific  disquisi- 
tions."   (Pref.,  p.  viL) 

The  woric,  we  are  informed,  cont^ns  ^  a  detail  of  the  actual  proceedings  and 
practice  of  a  working  farmer,  who  took  an  active  and  laborious  part  in  every 
operation  which  he  describes :  and,  although  his  practice  be  only  directly  appli- 
cable to  a  turnip-land  farm  in  one  of  the  southern  counties  of  England,  the 
general  descriptions,  and  collateral  observations,  are  calculated  to  be  useful  to 
every  young  rarmer,  wherever  he  may  be  situated,  in  any  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

"As  the  information  was  originally  written  in  the  form  of  a  letter  of  instruc- 
tion for  a  young  friend  who  was  about  to  enter  into  the  business,  the  descrip- 
tions are  necessarily  circumstantial.  Even  those  matters  which  every  boy 
about  a  farm  may  be  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  are  minutely  described  ; 
and  this  the  writer  has  endeavoured  to  do  in  the  plainest  language.  On  all 
practical  subjects  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  be  too  prolix :  and,  though  it  may 
be  a  fault  in  the  composition,  it  cannot  be  objected  to  by  pupils  or  inexpe- 
rienced readers,  more  especially  as  reasons  are  given  for  almost  every  thing 
alluded  to«  or  recommended  to  be  done."  (p.  vi.) 

The  above  extracts  will  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  notion  of  the  sort  of 
book  he  may  expect,  and  we  can  assure  him  that,  in  perusing  it,  he  will  find 
it  correspond  with  the  end  proposed.  Indeed,  we  do  not  know  any  work  so 
well  adapted  for  communicating  a  practical  knowledge  of  farming  to  the 
novice,  or  enabling  one  who  had  never  farmed  before  to  try  his  hind  with 
success. 


Art.  III.  Goodwood,  its  House,  Park,  and  Grounds,  with  a  Catalogue 
raisonnS  of  the  Pictures  in  the  Gallery  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  K.G.  To  which  are  added,  an  Account  of  the  Ancient 
Encampment,  Tumuli,  and  British  VUiage,  on  the  adjacent  Downs; 
and  a  detailed  Record  of  Goodwood  Races,  from  their  first  Esta* 
blishment.  With  six  Illustrations.  By  William  Hay  ley  Mason,  Li- 
brarian of  Goodwood.  Post  8vo,  pp.21 5|  six  plates.  London,  18S9. 

Feeling  a  great  interest  in  Goodwood,  on  account  of  the  numerous  cedars, 
cork  trees,  and  other  American  trees  and  shrubs  planted  there  by  the  third 
Duke  of  Richmond,  in  the  time  of  Collinson  and  Miller,  we  were .  most 
anxious  to  see  this  book ;  and,  having  been  kindly  fovoured  with  a  copy,  we 
lose  no  time  in  recommending  it  to  our  readers. 

After  a  general  description  of  the  estate  and  of  the  house,  the  pictures  are 
enumerated,  some  of  them  described,  and  many  of  the  portraits  accompanied 
with  historical  anecdotes.  These  matters  occupy  153  pages ;  after  which 
commences  a  description  of  t)ie  park  and  gardens,,  which  carries  us  on  to 
p.  184. ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  volume  contains  an  account  of  the  Good- 
wood races  from  their  establishment  in  1802  to  1838.  What  principally  inte-  « 
rests  us  is  the  description  of  the  park  and  gardens ;  and  we  are  glad  to  find 
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that  Mr.  Mason  coincides  m  opinion  with  us,  viz.,  that  the  different  scenes 
require  to  be  united  and  harmonised,  as  hinted  at  in  our  volume  for  1829, 
p.  583.  The  third  Duke  of  Richmond  was  one  of  the  greatest  planters  of 
nis  tiroCt  and  the  interest  which  any  person  fond  of  trees  must  fed  in  exa- 
mining the  plantations  at  Goodwood  is  intense.  It  is  singular,  that  of  the 
thousand,  or  probably  thousands,  of  cedars  of  Lebanon,  planted  by  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  in  1761,  only  139  were  remaining  in  1837,  when  His  Grace  the 
present  duke  kindly  sent  us  an  account  of  them  for  the  Arboretum  Britan* 
mcum  (see  vol.  iv.  p.  2414.).  These  cedars,  ColUnson  informs  us,  were  raised 
by  John  Garke,  a  butcher  at  Barnes  ;  and  he  paid  79/.  6f .  for  them,  on  behalf 
of  the  Duke  of  Richmond.  But  these  do  not  include  the  whole  of  the 
cedars  which  the  duke  planted ;  for  Mr.  Collinson  has  a  second  entry  in  his 
copy  of  MUler^s  Dictionary,  viz..  **  October  20. 1762, 1  paid  Mr.  Clarke  for 
another  large  portion  of  cedars  for  the  Duke  of  Richmond ;  and  he  informs  us, 
besides,  that  the  duke  annually  raised  **  infinite  numbers  of  pines,  firs,  and 
cedars.'*  Mr,  Collinson  adds,  **  the  duke's  father  was  a  ereat  planter,  but 
the  youne  duke  much  exceeds  him  ;  for  he  intends  to  clothe  all  the  lofty 
nidLed  hills  above  him  with  evei^reen  woods,  &c."  {Arb,  Brit,,  ibid.)  We  dq 
hope  that  the  present  duke  will  follow  up  the  intention  of  his  noble  ancestor ; 
not  only  in  planting  on  a  large  scale,  but  m  introducing  in  the  pleasure-grounds, 
and  in  the  park  near  the  house,  all  the  hardv  trees  and  shrubs  that  have  been 
brought  into  this  country  since  1760,  and  all  that  have  been  before  introduced 
and  planted  at  Goodwood,  but  which  are  now  lost.  In  short,  we  should  like 
to  see  the  collection  made  up  to  the  present  time ;  and  that  not  only  by  ^ 
sinele  plant  of  each  species  or  variety,  but  by  dozens  of  the  more  ornamenta) 
and  vigorous-growing  kinds,  such  as  the  thorns,  the  oaks,  the  acers,  &c. ;  but, 
above  all  things,  we  should  like  to  see  the  present  duke  as  anxious  to  plant 
the  deodar  c^ar»  as  his  ancestor  was  to  plant  the  cedar  of  Lebanon ;  an4 
to  cover  the  hills,  or,  at  all  events,  to  distribute  through  the  park,  that  noble 
tree,  the  Araucaria  imbricata,  of  which  there  is  now  abundance  of  plants  in 
the  country.  It  will,  however,  be  of  little  use  planting  these  trees,  unless 
much  more  care  and  trouble  be  taken  in  prqpanng  the  soil,  than  appears  tp 
have  been  done  in  planting  the  cedars  of  Lebanon ;  otherwise,  we  cannot 
conceive  how  so  larfi;e  a  portion  of  them  should  have  been  lost  in  less  than  a 
century.  We  would  have  every  pit  into  which  a  plant  is  introduced  prepared 
in  the  manner  indicated  in  Vol.  XlII.  p.  146.  par.  3. ;  and  we  would  answer,  ii} 
that  case,  for  the  cedars,  both  of  Lebanon  and  deodar,  growing  at  the 
average  rate  of  from  18  in.  to  2  ft.  a  year,  for  at  least  twenty  years  in  succes- 
sion. It  has  never  yet  been  shown  what  may  be  done  on  a  large  scale,  by 
preparing  {>its  in  the  manner  described^  Would  we  could  hope  that  this 
mignt  be  tried  at  Goodwood  I 

The  house  is,  in  many  respects,  a  noble  building,  and  we  have  done  justice 
to  some  of  its  finest  features  in  the  volume  already  referred  to ;  but  the  scat- 
tered mass  wants  a  Barry  or  a  Lamb,  to  produce  what  we  may  call  a  verd(»l 
point ;  a  tower,  which  would  complete  the  pyramid,  and  form  a  feature  in  the 
general  view«  It  wants^  also,  a  system  of  terraces  and  Italian  ^urdens,  to 
unite  it  with  the  English  garden  and  general  scenery.  Few  places,  indeed, 
afford  a  finer  opportunity  for  displaying  terraces  and  Italian  gardens  than 
Goodwood ;  ana  we  know  of  no  place  that  would  be  so  much  improved  by 
them. 

Goodwood  being  a  show  place,  we  consider  ourselves  at  liberty  to  make 
these  observations,  though  they  must  be  considered  as  merely  the  record  of  the 
general  impressions  left  on  our  mind  after  two  rapid  visits,  one  in  1829,  and 
the  other  m  1833.  Mr.  Mason's  book  will  be  of  great  use,  as  observed  in 
the  preface,  to  the  **  many  visiters  and  strangers  to  whom  Goodwood  and  iti 
collection  of  works  of  art  are  at  all  times  open.'^ 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.  General  Notices. 

Neglect  of  ArhoricuUure  by  the  British  GovemmenL  —  It  is  impossible  to 
close  this  subject  [the  introduction  of  new  species  of  trees],  without  re- 
marking on  the  n^lect  with  which  it  is  still  treated  by  the  government.  With 
the  most  ample  means  of  every  kind,  with  gardens  and  parks  of  which  the 
extent  and  capabilities  are  the  admiration  of  every  one,  we  do  not  possess 
one  common  public  botanic  garden  or  arboretum  for  study  or  reference.  This 
circumstance  we  cannot  but  consider  as  disreputable  and  diseraceful  to  the 
government  and  to  the  country ;  immense  sums  being  annualfy  expended  in 
the  department  to  which  it  properly  belongs,  without  a  thought  being  cast  on 
the  advancement  of  science.  (^Captain  S,  E,  Cook  in  Annals  of  Nat,  Hist,,  vol.  iii. 

p.  «54  J  .1 

Marder's  Grafting  Composition  is  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  grafting- 
wax,  and  is  said  to  be  at  once  expansive  and  adhesive.  If  so,  and  if  it 
comes  as  cheap  as  grafting-wax,  it  will,  undoubtedly,  be  preferable  to  it; 
because,  with  excessive  heat,  the  grafting-wax,  while  it  expands,  runs  off,  and 
leaves  the  graft,  or  the  wound  to  which  it  has  been  applied  after  pruning,  bare. 
Possibly,  Marder's  composition  may  contain  caoutchouc ;  in  which  case,  it 
will,  doubtless,  both  expand  and  adhere.  We  have  received  a  specimen, 
which  we  shaU  try,  both  in  the  open  air  and  under  glass ;  and  if  any  thing 
worthy  of  notice  occurs,  we  shall  lay  it  before  our  readers.  —  Cond, 

An  Earthen  Water^Holder,  —  I  send  you  a  specimen  of  an  earthen  water- 
holder  {fig,  129.)  which  I  made  three  years  since,  and  which  I  have  found 
to  answer  its  object  extremely  well. 
Many  persons  ma^  be  situated,  like  my- 
self, where  water  is  an  object ;  and  my 
mode  of  applying  it  to  newly  planted 
flowers,  bat  more  especially  dahlias, 
saves  considerable  waste.  llie  holder, 
or  vessel,  is  made  conical  in  form  (of 
any  given  size),  the  large  end  being 
placed  downwards;  and  it  should  be 
sunk  in  the  ground  to  its  neck,  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  plant  Pour  in 
the  water  (st  any  time  of  the  day),  and 
it  will  graaually  ooze  (the  slower  the 
better)  through  three  or  four  small 
openings  near  the  bottom;  thus  con- 
veying the  moisture  to  the  very  root  of 
the  plant  at  once,  without  any  external 
evaporation.  By  this  method  of  ap- 
plication, one  pint  will  go  as  far  as  two 
or  three ;  but  this  is  not  the  sole  ad- 
vantage, for  the  fibres  are  not  drawn 
upwards,  as  is  the  case  with  surface- 
watering,  but  follow  the  course  of  the 
moisture  to  the  bottom  of  the  holder, 
and  there  soon  become  established 
beyond  the  influence  of  external 
drought.  A  garden  pot  is  sometimes 
sunk  in  the  ground,  for  the  same  object 
as  I  had  in  view ;  but  my  holders  are 
more  economical  of  water,  and  less  un- 
sightly to  the  eye.  —  H,  Taylor,  High" 
gate  Common,  June  29%  1839^ 
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The  DaUm-BoUtr,  Jig.  ISO.,  n  oaed  b*  Mr.  Pratt,  faead  gardener  to  W. 
Harrison,  Esq^  of  GkMliic  Cotta^  Cbeshuot.    It  is  made  of  anj  ewij 


._.™ , r-r~> •  -J 1  **■> 

■ud  the  ttalk  of  the  flower  bemg  thrust  down  the  bore,     ^--  ""-v,,^^ 

it  ia  made  &at  bj  wedging  it  at  the  lower  eod  of  the  X  ^ 

wifice.     Dahliaa  thus  supported  ore  inserted  in  holes  ( 

made  at  regular  distances  in  a  tin  plate,  which  fonns  | 

a  cover  to  a  ihallow  box  containing  water,  tnotttened    .  —  , 

"         •  *ai  V  y 


^^ 


a  fresh  a  week,  and  maj  be  st 


t  to  any  distance. 


TV  euemhal  Poml  ta  lie  Culture  of  Fruit  Treei  is, 
that  the  culltrator  shall  have  the  roots  completel; 
under  his  control ;  for,  unless  this  be  the  case,  ne  wdl 
■oon  find,  to  his  great  mortification,  that  he  has  no 
control  orer  the  branches.  —  J.  B.  Dcrin/ihire,  Jufy, 
1B39. 

Nelumbium  tpedonan  txtr.  ribnun. —  I  observe 
(p.  193.)  that  Spior  Hanetti  is  anxious  to  have  seeds 
of  NdinAnan  ;  and  haTiog,  afew  weeks  since,  received 
half  a  doien  of  2V.  speciosum  (red  var.)  from  Dr.  Wal- 
licb,  I  have  much  pleasure  in  dividing  them  with  hiin. 
I  ma;  here  mention  that,  tome  years  ago,  a  seed  of  this 
species,  more  ttian  sixty  years  old,  was  placed  in  water, 
as  is  usual  in  raising  these  plants,  and  vegetated  in 
less  than  fortv-^gbt  hours.  M^  friend  Sir  W.  J. 
Hooker  CMiuderM  it  an  extraordinary  instance  of  the 
vitality  of  seeds.  There  could  be  no  mistake  as  to  its 
age.  —  y.  W.  G.  Augutt  13.  1839.  We  have  forwarded  the  seeds  to  Signer 
Manetti.  —  Cend. 

WiiHariu'i   Boiier  fir  heating  Hot-hov*ei  is  formed  of  wrought  iron,  and 
convenioitly  contrived  for  being  cleaned.  In  Jig.  131.,  a  a  are  the  flow  pipes; 


B,the  man-hole;  C  c,  apertures  Sin.  equare,  and  9 in.  long,  with  the  cocks, dd, 
fixed  on  to  the  front  with  a  movable  dange,  to  clear  out  the  dirt,  Ac,  E'en 
the  inside ;  e,  the  fireplace ;  f,  the  outside  of  the  boiler,  forming  the  side 
flues,  where  the  fire  passes  round ;  o,  the  top  of  the  boiler ;  andB.theretBin 
pipe.  A  model  of  this  boiler  may  be  seen  at  the  office  of  the  Goii  Engmeer; 
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anil  we  have  before  na  the  testimonialB  of  D.  8.  Woterg,  Esq.,  of  Coveotry, 
aad  of  J.  O.  Shepherd,  Eeq.,  of  FaTersbam,  Kent,  in  favour  of  its  excellent 
action.— CoN^ 

7»e  IrrUabimy  of  the  Sigma  o/  the  Gnia  Mimu/iu  i«  a  fiwt  that  I  do  not 
recollect  to  have  Been  recorded ;  it  is  remarkably  irritable  in  all  the  species^— 
If.  W.G.  i  f 

Alleringand   mprovmg  an  old  Mantim. — A  nevr  front  requiring  to   be 
added  ^mnst  an  old  one,  the  walla  on  the  ground  floor  which  contwna  th« 
principal  rooms  are  unavoidably 
made  of  more  than  double  the 


windowa.  The  apace  between 
the  outer  and  the  inner  windows 
is  about  6  ft.  b^  4  (t.,  and  in 
each  window  this  space  ia  oc- 
cupied as  a  catnnet  for  plants 
in  pots,  which  can  be  thrown 
open  to  the  room  within,  or  to 
the  open  idr  without,  at  pleasure. 
The  windows  in  the  bed-room  "" 
floor  of  this  house,  being  rather 
looae,  sbake  a  good  deal  with 
the  wind;  and,  to  prevent  this,  a 
douUe  bead  of  well  aeasoned 
oak  is  inserted  in  the  window 
case,  as  ahown  in  the  honzontal 
section  j^.  132.  at  a,  on  which 
the  style  of  the  sash  moves,  and 
ia  kept  firaly  in  its  place  ;  i  U 
the  situation  of  the  outer  sash, 
which  has  a  similar  double 
bead ;  d  is  the  boxed  frame  for 
the  shutters  inside  the  room ; 
e  is  the  box  for  the  weights  ;  f, 
the  brick  forming  the  outside 
jamb  of  the  window  ;  and  c  the 
outside  sill.  This  is  one  of  the 
moat  effectual  modes  of  pre- 
venting old  windows  Etom  shaking  which  we  have  anywh«'e  seen.  —  Cond. 

Paang  tmik  Wood,  which  has  been  long  practised  on  the  Continent,  has 
lately  been  tried  in  Oxford  Street,  London,  and  with  such  success,  that  the 
mode  is  being  adopted  in  various  other  parta  of  the  metroptJis.  It  has  long 
been  common  in  gardening,  in  paving  the  floors  of  rustic  structures,  and  it 
might  be  adopted  with  advantage  in  stable-jw'ds,  and  in  particular  portions  of 
aj^roach  roads.  In  executing  thia  description  of  pavement,  the  bottom  is  to 
be  made  perfectly  smooth  and  firm ;  the  blocks  of  woodare  set  on  end,  in  the 
direction  of  the  grain,  and  the  form  of  the  blocks  is  ^ther  square,  or  pentar 
gonal  like  the  form  of  the  ceils  of  bees.  The  length  of  the  block  should  not 
be  less  than6  in.  or  9  in.  But  whatever  be  the  length  or  form  of  the  block, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  greatest  accuracy  be  observed  in  both : 
for  the  slightest  difference  in  the  length  will  produce  an  uneven  sur&ce,  and 
in  the  form  of  the  sides,  irregular  interstices ;  in  either  case,  exposing  the  edges 
of  the  blocks  to  be  broken,  or  otherwise  injured,  by  the  wheels  of  curriagea, 
or  the  feet  o£  horses.  In  the  case  of  stone  pavement,  this  accuracy  it  of 
much  less  consequence  ;  because  atone  is  not  so  easily  broken  as  wood,  and, 
when  apiece  is  chipped  off,  the  weather  does  not  make  such  havoc  on  what 
remains.  In  tiie  case  of  wood,  however,  when  the  edge  of  the  block  is 
brokoi,  or  even  bruised,  the.  whole  block  absorbs  and  retains  moisture,  uid 
very  speedily  wears  away  &om  the  action  of  the  feet  of  horses,  and  the  wheels 
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of  carriages.  Heoce»  wherever  wooden  pavement  is  adopted  in  gardening, 
the  gardener  cannot  be  too  rigid  with  the  carpenter,  in  requiring  from  him  the 
utmost  exactness  in  the  len^h  and  in  the  form  of  the  blocks ;  and  with  the 
bricUayer  or  mason,  in  requiring  the  bottom,  on  which  the  blocks  are  to  be 
set,  to  be  made  perfectly  smooth  and  firm ;  not  with  mere  sand  or  soil,  but 
widi  brickwork  or  maaonry ;  or,  what  is  best  of  all,  with  a  bed  of  concrete, 
12  in.  or  18  in.  in  thickness.  Wooden  paring  is  the  best  of  all  flooring  for 
summer-houses  and  covered  garden  seats,  on  account  of  its  being  ^  much 
warmer  for  the  feet  than  stone,  brick,  or  any  description  of  earthy  material.. 


Art.  II.    Foreign  Notices  * 
NORTH  AMERICA. 


New  York^  May,  1839.  —  I  send  you  a  catalogue  of  my  dahlias,  by  which 
you  will  see  that  we  are  as  enthusiastic  admirers  of  that  flower  in  Ame- 
rica, as  you  are  in  Europe.  I  dispose  of  about  4000  plants  annually,  many 
of  which  cost  me  from  five  to  seven  guineas  each.  Can  3'ou  tell  me  anything 
respecting  Dr.  Wallich  ?  I  sent  two  vears  since,  to  Calcutta,  two  cases 
of  Amencan  garden  seeds,  ordered  by  him  and  paid  for  in  advance,  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  how  the  v^table  seed  of  America  would  answer  in 
Hindostan.  The  collection  included  every  variety  of  cabbage,  turnip,  pea, 
bean,  kidneybean,  beet,  onion,  &c.,  of  American  growth,  put  in  above  200 

Eapers,  so  that  they  might  be  distributed  far  and  wide.  The  result  might 
ave  been  interesting ;  as  I  have  an  idea,  that  no  seeds  of  v^etables  raised 
in  Europe,  can  be  as  likely  to  answer  well  in  India  as  ours;  the  climate  here 
beins,  in  summer,  of  an  East  Indian  temperature.  I  stilt  hope  that  the  doctor 
will  ravour  the  public  with  the  result  of  the  experiment. — George  Tharbiam, 
Neuo  Haven^  Connecticut,  United  States,  Yale  College,  June  17.  1839. — 
In  perusing  your  Encyclopcedia  of  Gardening,  I  have  noticed  a  few  things 
in  it  relative  to  American  gardening  which,  in  another  edition,  would  be 
better  altered;  more  particularly  in  your  account  of  the  New  Haven 
Burying  Ground,  drawn  from  Stewart's  over-coloured  narrative,  which 
would  convey  far  too  exalted  a  notion  of  the  good  taste  and  high  keep- 
ing of  die  grounds ;  while,  if  I  remember,  no  mention  is  made  of  Mount  Au- 
burn, near  Boston,  which  may,  in  truth,  be  called  the  Pere  la  Chaise  of 
the  world,  except  the  quotation  from  the  North  Amencan  Review^  1831. 
The  nine  years  since  that  time  have  entirely  altered  its  character,  ss 
fiur  as  the  hand  of  man  can  improve  the  unalterable  features  of  nature. 
By  the  judicious  selection  of  elegant  and  appropriate  designs,  suited  to 
the  sad  character  of  their  destination,  and  executed  in  the  imperishable 
and  unequalled  granite  of  Quincy,  an  air  of  antiquity  and  venerableness 
has  already  been  gained,  far  greater  than  the  short  period  of  its  existence 
would  at  first  seem  to  admit ;  while  the  skilful  hand  of  an  attentive  gardener 
keeps  all  the  walks  in  high  order,  and  makes  beauty  spring  and  flowers  bloom 
among  the  abodes  of  mortal  decay. 

I  doubt  if  the  high  state  of  horticulture,  in  some  departments  of  fruit- 
forcing,  is  as  well  understood  in  England  as  it  exists  in  and  about  Boston 
and  Philadelphia.  Col.  P.  H.  Perkins,  a  gentleman  of  fortune  in  Boston, 
has  grape  and  peach  houses  full  1500  feet  in  length,  heated  by  fire  flues 
chiefly  (the  hot-water  apparatus  of  Perkins  not  having  worked  well),  and 
there  are  at  this  moment  not  less  than  five  tons  of  grapes  hanging  from  bis 
rafters,  in  every  stage  of  advancement ;  and  with  it  is  connected  all  necessary 
glass  for  forwarding  cucumbers  and  melons  at  all  seasons.  Ol[ie  o£  his  grape- 
nouses  is  contrived  differently  from  any  which  is  described  in  the  Encyeh' 
pcedhy  being  calculated  to  produce  two  crops  from  different  vines^  at  diflferent 
seasons  of  the  year ;  one  bemg  now  ready  for  the  table,  and  the  other  to  follow 
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some  time  about  January.  Mr.  Garbing,  also,  has  a  place  of  more  magnifi- 
cence than  Col.  Perkins,  m  the  high  style  of  finish  in  which  every  thing  about 
his  gardens  and  forcing-houses  is  executed.  Here  all  the  houses  are  heated 
by  hot  water,  circulating  beneath  the  marble  pavements  in  large  copper 
tubes.  A  steam  engine  hidden  behind  the  high  northern  wall  forces  water 
into  an  elevated  reservoir,  which  supplies  the  fountain  in  the  centre  of  the 
garden  during  the  almost  tropical  heat  of  our  violent  summers.  This  gentle* 
man  was  the  first  to  grow  pines  in  North  America,  so  far  as  I  am  informed ; 
the  inducement  not  being  by  any  means  so  great  to  force  that  fine  fruit  with 
us  as  in  England,  our  proximity  to  the  West  Indies  enabling  our  importers 
of  fruit  to  supply  the  market,  all  the  summer  and  fall,  with  very  fine  fruit, 
for  the  trifling  sum  of  9d.  English,  which  is  cheaper  tlian  they  can  be  raised 
under  glass.  —  B,  SilUman,  Jun, 


Art.  III.    Domestic  Notices. 

ENGLAND. 

.  JMr.  Bvist  of  Philadelphia  is  now  in  Europe,  visiting  the  principal  commer- 
cial gardens  of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Paris,  in  search  of  new  and  rare 
plants,  to  carry  back  with  him  to  his  adopted  country.  Mr.  Buist  gives  a 
most  striking  and  gratifying  account  of  the  progress  of  gardening  in  the 
United  States  within  the  last  six  years,  and  more  particularly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Philadelphia.  We  hope  some  correspondent,  who  has  more 
leisure  than  Mr.  Buist,  will  furnish  us  with  some  details.  —  Cond, 

The  English  Agricuitural  Society  held  their  annual  meeting  at  Oxford,  on  the 
16th,  17th,  and  I8th  of  July.  On  the  first  day  was  read  a  paper  on  wheats, 
by  Colonel  Le  Couteur  of  Jersey,  whose  pamphlet  on  the  subject  has  been 
noticed  in  preceding  volumes.  A  paper,  by  H.  Handley,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  was 
read,  on  the  comparative  advantages  of  wheel  and  swing  ploughs,  the  prefer- 
ence being  given  to  the  former.  The  other  papers  were  cniefly  in  relation  to 
live  stock.  Among  the  machines  exhibited  was  one  called  a  scorcher,  by 
Messrs.  Jones  and  Draper  of  Charlbury,  bdng  a  hand  machine,  with  a  fire 
close  to  the  ground,  and  fanners  to  blow  it ;  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  by 
fire  weeds,  insects,  &c.  Several  new  drills  and  a  light  one-horse  cart  were 
exhibited,  and  the  meeting  seems  to  have  gone  off  as  well  as  could  have  been 
expected.  {Oxford  Herald,  July  18.  1839.) 

Cottages  and  Cottage  Gardens  of  Llanhennock,  —  Colonel  Sir  Digby  Mack-* 
worth,  Bart.,  gives  annual  prizes  to  the  cottagers  of  this  parish,  and  so  bene- 
ficial has  been  the  efiect,  that,  on  a  late  occasion,  the  inspectors  had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  awarding  the  jsrizes,  '*  every  cottage  and  garden  appearing 
so  neat  and  clean.*'  (  N'etvport  Mei^lin,  as  quoted  in  Gardener  s  Gazette,  July 
20.}  Would  that  our  country  gentlemen  generally  would  imitate  the  enlight- 
ened and  benevolent  Sir  Digby  Mackworth  I  The  good  they  might,  in  this 
way,  do  to  their  poorer  neighbours  is  immense ;  and  such  as  a  rich  roan,  who 
has  only  to  desire  in  order  to  obtain,  can  form  no  idea  of.  The  ladies  of  a 
^mily  in  the  country  would  find  this  kind  of  attention  to  the  cottagers  in  their 
neighbourhood  particularly  healthful  and  gratifying.  Every  cottage  and  cot- 
tage garden  rendered  more  neat  and  comfortable  than  it  was  before,  is  not  only  a 
benefit  to  the  possessor,  but  an  ornament  to  that  part  of  the  country  in  which  it 
is  situated.  Would  that  gardeners  everywhere  would  take  an  interest  in  this 
subject,  as  some  of  them  do,  and  try  to  communicate  it  to  their  employers  I 
There  is  abundance  of  gardeners  who  have  excelled  in  growing  house-plants 
and  fruits  for  exhibition,  and  we  should  now  wish  to  see  them  engaging  in 
the  more  noble  ambition  of  raising  the  character  of  the  cottager's  garden,  by 
encouraging  the  patronisers  of  horticultural  shows  to  imitate  the  practice  of 
Colonel  Mackworth.  —  Cond, 

Wiododendron  arboreum.  —  Dr.  Wallich  has  sent  home  some  seeds  of  this 
Vol.  XV.— No.  114.  nn 
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tree*  which,  he  says,  were  gathered  on  unusually  high  mountains,  and  are,' 
therefore,  more  likely  to  prove  hardy  in  the  climate  of  Britain,  than  seeds  of 
the  same  species  received  from  Nepal.  Some  of  these  seeds  have  been  sent 
to  Mr.  Beaton  by  Mr.  Wailes,  whose  very  interesting  letter  on  the  subject 
of  horticultural  meteorology  will  be  found  in  a  preceding  page.  —  Cond, 

PmiM  Llavekna  Arb.  Brit,  p.  2267.,  and  Hort.  Lig.  p.  120.  —  We  are  much 
gratified  to  find  that  this  pine,  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  one  of  the  hardiest,  of  those  which  have  yet  been  introduced  from 
Mexico,  is  likely  to  be  no  longer  such  a  rarity  as  it  has  hitherto  been  in 
British  collections.  We  have  only  seen  one  plant  of  it,  viz.  the  beautiful 
little  tree  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  garden,  from  which  the  figures  in 
the  Arboretum  were  taken,  and  which  tree  was  uninjured  by  the  winter  of 
1837-38.  There  is  another  tree  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  and  some 
plants  raised  from  cuttmgs  in  a  few  English  collections ;  but  Mr.  Low  of 
the  Clapton  Nursery  has  lately  raised  some  scores  of  plants,  from  seeds  re- 
ceived from  his  collector  in  Mexico.  —  Cond. 

Doryanthes  excelsa.  —  This  noble  plant  has  lately  been  magnificently  in 
flower,  at  Worton  Lodge,  the  villa  ot  George  Glenny,  Esq,  We  r^et  that 
we  have  not  had  leisure  to  go  and  see  it,  though,  in  common  with  other  edi- 
tors, we  have  been  furnished  with  a  free  admission.  A  description  and  figure 
will  be  found  in  the  Gardener* a  Gazette  of  July  13.  and  in  the  Hori.  JovmAoT 
August.  —  Cond. 

Croctis  l&cteut  var,  lutescent  Herb.  —  With  the  kind  permission  of  the 
superintendant  of  this  garden  (N.  S.  Hodson,  Esq.),  I  send  you  two  bulbs, 
and  a  few  seeds  of  Crocus,  that,  I  believe,  have  hitnerto  been  overlooked  by 
the  British  botanist.  Its  history  is  as  follows.  In  the  park  at  Great  Barton, 
the  Crocus  aureus  and  minimus  of  the  Botanical  Magazine  grow  rather 
plentifully.  About  the  year  1826,  Mr.  J.  Denson,  Jun.,  the  then  curator  of 
this  garden,  found  one  growing  in  the  park,  widely  differing  from  the  above 
two  species ;  he  transplanted  it  to  the  old  garden,  where,  in  the  removal,  it 
was  lost.  Since  that  time  I  have  met  with  it,  although  very  sparingly,  in  the 
park ;  and,  feeling  persuaded  that  it  had  never  been  described,  I  submitted 
specimens  last  spring  to  several  individuals;  among  others  to  the  Hon.  and 
Rev.  W.  Herbert,  who  has  pronounced  it  to  be  a  new  variety  of  C.  Idcteus,  and 
has  named  it  Crocus  lacteus  var.  lut^scens,  and  this  is  the  variety  that  I  now 
send  you.  Should  you,  or  any  of  your  botanical  friends,  wish  for  any  spe- 
cimens of  the  above  three  species  or  varieties,  at  any  time,  I  shall  have  great 
pleasure  in  supplying  them.  —  H,  Turner,  Botanic  Garden,  Burif  St,  Ed' 
mundsy  July  24.  1839. 

Hybrids  between  Fiichna,  f&lgens  and  F,  grandiflbra,  —  I  fertilised  the  latter 
species  with  the  former,  and  have  obtained  some  splendid  new  varieties,  which 
are  now  in  bloom.  They  take  much  of  the  character  of  F.  fulgens  in  respect 
to  flower,  foliage,  and  habit ;  being  strong  growers,  free  flowerers,  and  having 
every  shoot  with  a  terminating  panicle  or  bunch  of  large  handsome  flowers. 
All  who  have  seen  these  hybrids  allow  them  to  be  far  superior  to  any  others 
that  have  yet  been  produced.  To  the  best  half  dozen  I  have  given  the  foU 
lowing  names  and  descriptions. 

Fiichm,  majestica.  Flower,  including  the  footstalk,  4J  in.  long ;  flower 
2  in.  across ;  strong-growing,  broad,  and  fine  foliage. 

F,  f&lgidasuperba.  Flowers  3  J  in,  long;  very  compact;  foliage  large, 
dark  green ;  a  neat  grower. 

F,  multiflora  erecta.  Flowers  3  in.  long ;  plant  a  neat  grower ;  a  very  abun- 
dant flowerer,  with  good  foliage.  An  extra  prize  was  awarded  for  this  hybrid 
at  the  North  Riding  Horticultural  Show  of  July  26th,  1839. 

JP.  grandijldra  maxima.  Flower  5}  in.  long,  and  2  in.  in  diameter ;  splendid 
large  foliage,  and  the  plant  with  an  elegant  habit. 

F.  stylosa  conspicua.     Flower  3^  in.  long ;  globular. 

F,  pendula  iermindlis.  Flower  2  in.  long ;  dwarf  habit,  broad  foliage*  pen- 
dent, and  terminating  in  large  clusters  of  flowers.  —  T.  CoUey.  Hope  Nur- 
series,  Leeming  Lane,  Yorkshire,  July  12.  1839. 
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A  Collection  of  Seedifrom  Thibet  and  Cashmere,  sent  home  by  Dr.  Falconer^ 
has  lately  been  divided  and  distributed  by  the  East  India  Company,  with  the 
usual  enlightened  liberality  of  that  powerful  body.  —  Cond, 

SCOTLAND. 

Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland.  July  8.  1839.  -^  At  this  half- 
yearly  general  meeting,  one  hundred  and  twenty-three  additional  members 
were  admitted ;  and  among  the  articles  presented  were,  a  machine  for  bruising 
whins  for  cattle  ;  an  improved  horseshoe  by  Mr.  Gorrie ;  an  improved  soot 
distributor ;  and  a  snow  plough  for  hill  sides,  so  as  to  clear  tracts  for  the  pas* 
turing  of  sheen.  A  moael  of  a  cottage  was  sent  by  Sir  C.  G.  Stuart  Men* 
teath,  Bart.  [Having  also  received  a  model  from  Sir  Charles,  to  present  to 
the  Adelaide  Gallery,  we  shall,  in  a  future  Number,  give  a  plan  and  elevation  of 
it ;  among  other  advantages,  it  has  a  contrivance  applicable  to  heating  a 
green-hduse.]  Mr.  Baillie  of  Jerviswoode  presented  plans  and  elevations  of 
cottages  built  on  his  estate.  [These  we  should  much  wbh  to  have  some 
account  o^^  provided  it  will  not  interfere  with  the  objects  of  the  Highland 
Society.]  Mr.  Lawson,  the  Society's  seedsman^  presented  the  twentieth 
volume  of  his  Hortut  Siccut  Britanmcus,  the  work  of  a  number  of  years,  and 
now  containing  one  of  the  most  complete  collections  of  British  plants  extant, 
only  a  very  few  of  the  rarer  kinds  bemg  wanting.  (Scotsman,  July  13. 1839.) 
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HEDY'cmmisp.  —  Having  observed  in  the  list  of  plants  that  were  destroyed 
by  the  severe  winter  of  1837-8,  at  Bicton,  the  seat  of  Lord  RoUe,  three  or 
four  species  of  Hed/chium  mentioned,  may  I  be  permitted,  through  the 
medium  of  your  Magazine,  to  ask  Mr.  Glendinning,  tnehead  gardener  there, 
for  some  account  of  their  previous  culture,  which  species  they  were,  whether 
they  ever  bloomed  ;  and,  also,  if  he  thinks  they  would  succeed  in  a  conservatory 
of  the  ordinary  temperature.  —  A  Devonian,    Jvly  19.  1839. 

Breeding  Hybrids  by  reciprocal  Fecundation, —  As  a  fact  towards  a  reply  to 
Henslow's  8th  query  (p.  432.)  anent  hybridism,  I  may  state  that  I  crossed, 
about  four  years  ago,  the  yellow  marvel  of  Peru  with  the  scarlet,  and,  vice 
versa,  the  scarlet  with  the  yellow,  and  the  result  was,  that  the  offspring  of 
both  were  undistinguishable ;  the  flowers  being  of  an  intermediate  tint,  a 
rather  dull  yellowish  pink.  —  J.  C.  Kent,  Chambers  Court,  near  Upton  on 
Severn,  July  23.  1839. 


Art.  V.     The  London  Horticultural  Society  and  Garden. 

Sept,  4.  1838.  —  Ordinary  Meeting,  The  following  objects  were  exhibited. 
From  James  Bateman,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  flowers  of  "  the  soap  plant"  of  Peru,  of 
which  the  following  account  was  read  :  — "It  was  picked  up  last  year  by  Mr. 
Skinner,  on  a  sandy  plain  in  Peru,  and,  from  its  tuberous  roots  producing  an 
excellent  lather  when  used  for  washing,  has  obtained  the  denomination  of  the 
*  soap  plant.'  It  has  a  thick  tuberous  taproot,  of  a  deep  yellowish  colour ; 
and,  though  it  had  been  wrapped  up  in  paper  for  more  than  half  a  year  in  a 
close  box,  it  immediately  vegetated  when  plunged,  about  three  months  since,  in 
a  border  in  the  open  air  here."  It  has  since  been  described  in  the  Botanical 
Register  for  1838,  Misc.  No.  141.,  under  the  name  of  Agave  Saponaria.  From 
John  Luscombe,  Esq.,  of  Coombe  Ilo;^al,  near  Kingsbridge,  in  Devonshire,  a 
basket  of  the  nonsuch  plum ;  a  fine  variety,  raised  between  the  green  gage  and 
Coe's  seedling,  and  an  abundant  and  never-failing  bearer.  From  Mrs.  Marryat, 
F.H.S.,  a  fine  specimen  of  Musa  speciosa  ;  flowers  of  561  via  leuc&ntha,  a  little- 
known  Mexican  half-hardy  herbaceous  plant,  with  white  hairy  flowers,  situated 
amongst  deep  rose-coloured  bracts  and  calyxes  j  six  varieties  of  the  dwarf 
cockscomb;  Amaryllis  calyptrata,  a  green-flowered  Brazilian  bulb;  and  La- 
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v&tera  marfdma,  a  pretty  half-hardy  kind  of  tree  mallow,  inhabiting  the  siVuth 
of  Europe,  and  apparently  lost  to  the  gardens  of  this  country  until  reintro- 
duced by  Mrs.  Marryat,  although  cultivated  in  the  year  1597  by  Gerarde. 
From  Mr.  Joseph  Kirke,  F.H.S.,  specimens  of  the  Washington  plum,  one  of 
the  finest  varieties  of  this  fruit ;  and  the  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh  apple,  a 
handsome  autumnal  variety,  covered,  like  a  plum,  with  a  white  bloom.  From 
the  garden  of  the  Societv,  specimens  of  various  flowers  and  fruit,  among  which 
were  Philib^rtta  grandiflora ;  Catasetum  Htrinum,  a  new  orchidaceous  plant, 
introduced  by  the  Society  from  Mexico ;  and  Amphicome  argiita,  a  beautiful 
half-hardy  herbaceous  plant,  with  long  tubular  pink  flowers,  introduced  from 
the  Himalaya  Mountams  by  Professor  Royle.  Among  the  fruits  were  the 
Acton  Scot  peach ;  the  late  duke  cherry,  a  most  valuable  late  variety,  with 
the  quality  of  the  May  duke ;  the  nectarine  plum,  an  excellent  bearer,  its  only 
fault  bdng  that  of  easily  losing  the  bloom  ofl*^  the  fruit ;  and  the  summer  St. 
Germmn  and  English  Cullot  Rosat  pears^  both  good  bearers,  ripening  at  a 
time  when  good  pears  are  not  plentiful. 

September  18.  1838.  —  Ordinary  Meeting,  Read,  extracts  from  a  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Vice- Secretary,  by  Dr.  Hugh  Falconer,  Superintendant  of  the 
Botanical  Garden  of  Saharunpur,  and  dated  Cashmeer,  January  24.  1838. 

"  I  have  been  gratified  to  find  that  the  Himalayan  seeds,  sent  by  me,  suc- 
ceeded so  well  with  the  Horticultural  Society. 

"  As  the  result  seems  to  have  interested  you,  I  may  mention  the  mode  in 
which  the  collection  and  package  were  managed.  The  seeds  are  collected 
generally  on  a  march  alone  an  extensive  tract  of  country ;  as  a  general  rule, 
the  pericarps  are  not  detached,  but  the  fruit  and  seed  immediately  packed  up 
in  paper;  the  closed  paper  packets,  especially  those  containing  baccate  or 
juicy  fruits,  are  daily  exposed  freely  to  the  sun ;  and,  to  increase  the  heating 
effect  of  the  solar  rays,  tne  packets  are  spread  out  on  a  black  blanket,  and  kept 
so  till  the  paper  of  the  packets  feels  dry,  a  man  being  employed  in  turning  them 
occasionally :  the  paper  imbibes  moisture  during  the  night,  and  the  process  is 
repeated  tiu  all  moisture  is  thoroughly  dissipated.  In  the  rains^  which  em- 
brace about  half  the  seed  season  in  the  Himalayas,  the  sun  is  not  available, 
and  the  packets  are  daily  dried  before  a  gentle  fire,  till  the  same  effect  is  pro- 
duced ;  but  the  result  is  much  more  uncertain  as  regards  subsequent  germi- 
nation. In  packing  up  the  packages  for  transmission  to  Europe,  the  little 
packets  are  folded  up  loosely  in  a  couple  of  envelopes  of  paper ;  and  an  inva- 
riable caution  is  given  along  with  them,  never  to  let  the  packages  get  into  a  box 
or  trunk,  much  less  into  the  ship's  hold ;  but  to  suspend  them  loosely  from  an 
airy  corner  of  the  cabin,  free  from  the  risk  of  moisture  and  spray. 

'*  On  a  march,  where  you  move  daily  under  canvass  from  place  to  place,  the 
amount  or  duration  of  shade  required  for  drying  seeds,  or  their  fleshy  cover- 
ings, is  not  available,  or  I  should  certainly  never  torrefy  the  packets  in  the  sun ; 
all  that  can  be  said  of  the  method  is,  that  it  speedily  dries  the  seeds  without 
killing  them.  The  management  on  board  ship  appears  to  me  to  be  every 
thing ;  loose  wrappers,  free  exposure  to  the  air  in  shade,  and  exemption  firom 
boxes,  trunks,  or  tne  hold« 

"  The  exposure  to  the  sun,  with  the  augmented  heating  effect  produced  by 
radiation  on  a  black  blanket,  is  perhaps  interesting  with  reference  to  the  con- 
ditions mentioned  by  you  at  p.  304.  of  your  Introduction  to  Botany^  2d  edition ; 
but  the  effect  is  probably  merely  a  heating  one,  as  the  opacity  of  the  paper, 
and  the  reflecting  quality  of  the  light  colour,  must  prevent  the  luminous  rays 
being  transmitted  to  the  seeds.  1  should  certainly  expect  a  different  result  ia 
the  end,  with  reference  to  germination,  if  the  seeds  were  directly  exposed. 

"  On  one  occasion,  I  received  from  England  a  large  investment  of  garden 
vegetable  seeds  from  a  London  seedsman.  They  were  packed  in  the  thick 
dark  brown  paper  which  is  generally  used  by  grocers  and  seedsmen,  and  which, 
for  the  facility  of  folding,  is  usually  in  a  somewhat  damp  state.  The  packages 
were  nailed  up  in  a  large  wooden  box,  with  numerous  folds  of  this  paper,  and 
the  box  then  hermetically  sealed  in  a  tin  case;  it  then  found  its  way  into  the 
ship's  hold.     The  damp  paper,  which,  in  the  temperature  of  England,  say  at 
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'50°,  would  have  mattered  little,  became  an  important  agent  when  the  ship  got 
into  the  tropics  ;  at  about  80°  the  damp  became  a  hot  vapour,  and,  when  the 
-seeds  reached  me,  I  found  them  all  in  a  semipulpy  and  mildewed  state,  in  fact 
parboiled  by  the  steam  process;  and,  out  of  a  30/.  investment,  not  a  seed  ger- 
minated. 

**  I  shall  soon  hare  the  pleasure  of  sending  you  another  collection,  made  on 
the  hills  to  the  westward,  and  in  Cashmeer,  where  I  now  am. 

**  I  have  found  the  Prdngos  pabulkria  growing  in  the  valley." 

With  ref<»'ence  to  this  communication,  it  was  stated  that  by  far  the  greater 
p%rt  of  the  seeds  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Falconer  were  in  a  fresh  state  when  they 
reached  the  Society,  and  presented  a  remarkable  contrast  with  those  which 
usually  arrive  from  Calcutta  and  elsewhere.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the 
most  important  precaution  to  observe,  in  conveying  seeds  safely  through  a 
long  voyage,  consists  in  exposing  them  freely  to  the  air  ;  because,  if  that  is 
attended  to,  the  damp,  which,  when  in  combination  with  a  high  temperature, 
-contributes  so  much  towards  destroying  the  germinating  power  of  seeds,  is 
dissipated  as  fast  as  it  is  formed.  It  was  added,  that,  in  the  experience  of  the 
Vice- Secretary,  no  better  plan  was  known  for  sending  to  great  distances  most 
kinds  of  seeds,  than,  after  being  well  dried,  packing  them  loosely  in  common 
brown  paper,  and  enclosing  them,  without  pressure,  in  small  coarse  canvass 
bags,  suspended  from  the  sides  of  a  cabin,  where  they  could  be  kept  dry.  The 
Society  had  tried  various  other  methods,  such  as  packing  in  sugar,  and  in 
charcoal ;  enclosing  in  tin  cases,  in  bottles  sealed  up,  &c. ;  and  all  such  plans 
invariably  proved  unfit  for  the  preservation  of  the  germinating  principle  of 
seeds ;  especially  the  two  last,  which  had  long  been  known  to  be  a  means  of 
destro3dng,  rather  than  preserving,  life,  although  still  persevered  in. 

It  was  added,  in  illustration  of  these  observations,  that  the  most  successful 
instance  of  introducing  seeds  of  the  deodar  cedar,  from  India,  occurred  some 
years  since ;  when  a  plan,  similar  to  that  now  recommended  for  adoption,  was 
adhered  to.  In  the  year  1831,  the  Honourable  T.  Leslie  Melville,  on  his  re- 
turn to  England,  brought  with  him  some  cones  of  the  deodar,  thrown  loosely 
into  a  drawer  in  his  cabin ;  these  were  presented  to  the  Society  by  that  gentle- 
man, and  were  so  fresh,  that  nearly  the  whole  of  them  germinated  immediately 
upon  being  sown  ;  and,  in  fact,  furnished  the  principal  part  of  the  plants  which 
the  Society  has  been  for  some  years  distributing  of  this  most  valuable  tree. 

Oct.  2. 1838.  —  Ordinary  Meeting.  Read,  a  notice  of  a  pine-apple,  called  the 
Moore  Green  seedling,  of  which  a  specimen  had  been  received  from  James  Tay- 
lor, Esq.,  F.H.S.,  of  Moore  Green,  near  Birmingham.  It  had  been  raised  at 
the  above  place  from  seed  of  the  Enville  pine,  which  fruited  late  in  the  season 
in  a  pit,  along  with  several  other  sorts,  ripening  likewise  about  the  same  time ; 
from  all  of  which  Mr.  Taylor  states  that  the  seedling  differs  in  flavour.  Mr. 
Thompson  reported  that  the  specimen  weighed  2  lb.  12  oz. ;  was  of  a  some- 
what globular  form,  with  a  cock's-combed  crown,  resembling  that  of  an  En- 
ville, when  the  latter  assumes,  as  it  frequently  does,  that  snape.  The  pips 
were  moderately  prominent ;  scales  acutely  pointed,  their  apex  reaching  to  the 
l;entre  of  the  pips ;  colour  bright  orange ;  flesh  considered  equal  in  quality  to 
that  of  the  Enville. 

There  was  also  read  a  notice,  by  Mr.  Robert  Thompson,  of  a  new  variety  of 
plum,  called  the  Royale  hative.  The  author  stated  that,  although  a  purple 
plum,  matching  in  point  of  flavour  the  green  gage,  had  already  been  discovered 
in  the  Reine  Claude  Violette,  yet  that  it  had  still  remained  an  object  of  im- 
portance to  procure  new  varieties  of  equal  excellence,  whose  period  of  maturity 
should  be  different.  This  had  now  been,  in  one  respect,  attained  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  variety  in  question.  It  was  received  into  the  Society's  collection 
from  the  nursery  of  M.  Noisette  of  Paris,  and  fruited  for  the  first  time  this  sea- 
.son.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Almanack  du  JSon  Jardinier  and  in  Koisette*s  Ma-- 
nuei,  p.  494.,  where  it  is  described  as  a  large  violet  fruit,  with  a  flavour  resem- 
bling that  of  the  Reine  Claude  Violette,  It  appears  to  be  quite  distinct  from 
every  other  variety,  except,  perhaps,  one  called  Miviam,  of  which  scions  had 
been  received  from  M.  Stoffels  of  Mechlin,  and  which  will  probably  be  found 
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synonyiBous^  in  which  case  the  name  proposed  by  M.  Stoffels  would  hare  to 
be  adopted. 

The  author  described  the  variety  in  the  following  terms : — Fruit  fully  larger 
than  that  of  the  Reine  Claude  Violette,  to  which  in  appearance  and  flavour 
it  has  great  resemblance.  In  form  it  is  roundish;  the  few  specimens  exap 
mined  were  rather  broader  next  the  stalk,  which  is  about  half  an  inch  in 
length,  thick,  and  not  inserted  in  a  hollow.  Skin  purple*  dotted  and  traced 
with  a  golden  brown.  Flesh  yellow,  slightly  adhering  to  the  stone,  but  parting 
from  it  when  well  ripened.  Flavour  exceedingly  rich.  Stone  small,  ovate, 
compressed.  Shoots  very  downy  ;  leaves  slightly  pubescent  above ;  two  cha- 
racters which  will  always  prevent  its  being  confounded  with  the  Heine  Claude 
Violette,  the  shoots  and  leaves  of  which  are  smooth.  It  ripens  about  a  fort- 
night or  three  weeks  before  the  Reine  Claude  Violette  and  green  gage.  The 
Vice-Secretary  stated  that,  although  he  could  not  say  that  this  new  variety 
equalled  the  green  gage,  yet  it  was  undoubtedly  one  of  very  great  excellence. 

Exhibited  from  the  giairden  of  the  Society,  among  a  variety  of  flowers,  some 
specimens  of  the  Polygonum  amplexica(ile,  a  very  pretty  species,  with  crimson 
flowers,  quite  new  to  our  gardens  ;  it  had  been  raised  from  seeds  sent  to  the 
Society  from  Dr.  Falconer  of  Saharunpur.  Also  a  collection  of  fruit,  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  was  a  new  morello  cherry,  called  Buttner's  October 
Morello ;  which,  to  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  variety  after  which  it  is  named, 
bears  abundantly  as  a  standard,  on  which  it  will  hang  several  weeks  later  than 
the  morello. 

Oci.  16.  1838.  —  Ordxnary  Meeting,  Read,  the  following  extract  from  the 
meteorological  journal  kept  in  the  Society's  garden :  — 


Mean 
Pressure. 

Mean  Tern* 
perature. 

Max. 

Temp,  in 

Shade. 

Min. 

Temp,  in 

Shade. 

Amount  <rf 

Rain ; 
in  Inches. 

January 

February 

March 

April        -             -        - 

May      -             -            - 

June            -        -         - 

29*926 
29-624 
29-839 
29-786 
29905 
29-880 

27-86^ 

33-17 

42-09 

44-06 

52-33 

59-89 

49<» 

53 

62 

69 

78 

83 

—4^ 
14 
24 
16 
26 
35 

•27* 
2-22 
•86 
•52 
•92 
3^65 

29-826 

43-23 

8^44 

From  which  it  appears  that  the  mean  pressure  for  February  was  remarkably 
low  ;  more  so  than  in  any  corresponding  month  for  many  years  immediately 
preceding,  with  the  exception  of  February,  1833. 

Moreover,  on  comparing  the  mean  temperature  of  the  respective  months, 
with  the  average  of  similar  periods,  deduced  from  observations  made  in  the 
garden  for  a  series  of  years,  it  appears  that  each  of  the  above  months  was  be- 
low the  mean,  in  the  following  degree  ;  — 

January  -  -  8*44  April        -  -  -  4«70 

February        -  -  8*03  May  -         -  -  4*15 

March  -  -  1*47  June         .  .  •  i-23 

The  quantity  of  rain  was  also  from  3  in.  to  4  in.  less  than  usual ;  so  that  the 
season,  up  to  the  end  of  June,  had  been  unusually  cold  and  dry. 

The  following  objects  were  exhibited  : — From  Sir  John  Herschel,  !Bart.,  flow- 
ers of  iS^atyrium  c4ndidum  and  jS^.  carneum,  two  terrestrial  orchidaceous  plants 
introduced  by  him  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  brought  into  a  flowering 
state  in  an  open  garden,  in  Hanover  Terrace,  Regent's  Park ;  they  were  ac^ 
companied  by  Cyanella  lutea  and  Vieusseuxta  aristata,  two  bulbous  plants 
from  the  same  country.     The  appearance  of  the  satyriums,  one  of  which  was 

*  Melted  snow. 
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neWy  ahd  the  other  very  rare,  in  this  country,  excited  great  attention,  in  con-» 
sequence  of  the  well  known  difficulty  of  cultivating  the  beautiful  terrestrial 
Orchidacese  of  their  part  of  the  world.  An  enquiry  was,  therefore,  subse- 
quently addressed  to  Sir  John  Herschel,  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which 
such  plants  are  naturally  found,  and  the  method  pursued  by  him  in  their  cul- 
tivation ;  to  which  the  following  reply  was  obligingly  given. 

**  As  regards  their  native  habits,  and  the  culture  I  should  consider  most  in 
accordance  therewith,  and,  therefore,  more  likely  (a  prion)  to  succeed  in  this 
country,  the  following  is  about  the  amount  of  my  knowledge :  — 

"  1.  Sat^rium  cdmeum  (the  large-flowered  pale  pink  species,  with  a  close 
spike  on  a  tail  stem).  The  finest  specimens  grow  in  deep  pure  sand,  but  always 
among  low  shrubby  vegetation,  which  affords  a  certain  de^ee  of  shelter  to 
them  before  the  flower-stalk  rises,  and  whose  roots  and  their  rejectamenta,  no 
doubt,  supply  nourishment.  However,  I  have  grown  them  well  in  somewhat 
richer  but  still  very  sandy  soil,  and  quite  without  shelter,  and  the  largest  spike 
I  ever  saw  was  the  result.  The  essential  condition  seems  to  be  very  effectual 
drainage,  as  much  water  as  the  soil  will  retain  while  they  are  leafing,  with  a 
temperature  not  less  than  50°,  and  increasing  as  the  flower-stalk  rises,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  the  supply  of  water  must  be  cut  off  entirely,  as  they  are  es- 
pecially apt  to  rot,  if  any  wet  gets  into  the  inner  folds  of  the  leaves.  In  fact, 
from  the  moment  the  first  sign  of  the  flower-stalk  appears,  they  cannot  be  kept 
too  dry  ;  and,  while  flowering,  heat  and  sunshine  m  abundance  are  required ; 
or  the  flower  is  pallid.  When  the  flower  is  thoroughly  withered,  and  the  stalk 
dried,  the  heat  and  dryness  must  be  still  continued  to  ripen  the  tubers.  I 
have  had  the  soil,  in  which  the  tubers  remained,  heated  by  the  sun  at  the  sur- 
face to  140°  and  upwards,  and  as  dry  as  mere  dust ;  and  this  state  of  things 
lasts  a  month  at  least  after  the  flowering. 

**  2.  Sat^rium  pajnildsum  (pink  flowers,  in  the  natural  climate  rich  crimson).. 
I  have  never  found  this  in  the  sandy  flats  about  the  Cape.  My  roots  were  all 
taken  from  clay,  baked  by  the  sun  nearly  to  the  consistence  of  a  brick,  at  De 
Koch*s,  a  place  about  forty  miles  east  of  Cape  Town,  in  the  district  of  Hot- 
tentot's Holland.  They  were  then  in  flower,  rather  past  their  maximum. 
Nevertheless,  they  grew  well  enough  in  the  peaty  sand  of  which  my  garden 
consisted  ;  and  to  admiration  in  a  fine  black  sand,  enriched  with  vegetable  mat- 
ter, from  the  shrubby  hills  in  the  neighbourhood.  Plenty  of  water,  and  mo- 
derate temperature  while  leafing,  dinimished  supply  of  wet  and  increased  heat 
as  the  flower  rises,  and  total  dryness  with  heat,  when  all  is  withered,  seem  to 
be  the  conditions. 

"  3.  Satjrium  cdndidum  (white  flower,  with  very  long  spurs,  and  rich 
orgeat-like  odour.  This  delicious  plant,  when  dried,  leaves,  stalk,  and  all, 
preserves^  apparently  ad  infinitum^  a  rich  and  powerful  flavour  of  the  Tonquin 
bean,  or  sweet  woodroffe,  a  flavour  common  to  many  flowers  and  dried  plants ; 
and  depending,  I  have  little  doubt,  on  some  peculiar  vegetable  principle,  not 
in  the  nature  of  an  essential  oil,  but  less  volatile.  Its  habitat  at  the  Cape  is 
in  deep  sand,  in  flat  exposures,  but  so  drained  as  never  to  be  decidedly  inun- 
dated in  the  wettest  season,  and  perfectly  dry  in  the  hot  months.  It  does  not 
seem  in  this  country  to  require  much  heat.  It  has  flowered  freely  in  boxes 
and  pots  of  bog  earth,  exposed  while  leafing  (only  matted  in  very  cold  clear 
nights),  and  taken  in  doors  when  the  flowers  began  to  appear,  and  kept  very 
dry.  ^ut  I  have  now  several  flowering  in  the  open  air,  under  a  south  wall, 
in  a  rich  garden  mould.  Like  all  the  Cape  plants,  however,  I  presume  that  not 
only  perfect  dryness,  but  (at  least  for  a  time,  at  the  commencement  of  the  dor- 
mant state)  increased  heat,  will  be  needed  to  ripen  the  tubers.  The  scent  is 
finer  here  than  at  the  Cape.  Specimens  of  the  iSatyrium  c&ndidum  are  now 
in  full  flower  in  the  open  air,  in  spite  of  the  bad  weather  and  very  sharp  fi-osty 
nights  we  have  had  this  month  :  a  light  mat,  at  night,  has  been  their  only 
defence. 

"  Sat^ium  cuculldtum  (green  flower,  with  an  intense  odour  of  pepper ;  the 
scent  here  is  also  stronger,  I  think,  than  in  the  native  climate).  Its  habitat  is 
nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  S,  cdndidum ;  and  they  are  sometimes  (not 
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oommohly^  found  mixed.    If  anything,  it  delights  in  moister  sand;  it  flowers' 
rather  earlier ;  I  find  here  that  they  continue  to  demand  a  little  water,  even 
while  in  flower.    My  specimens,  however,  are  few  and  sickly. 

*'  5.  Satyrium  chrytostdchi/um.  It  failed  to  flower  here  this  year,  though 
in  soil  brought  from  the  Cape  (fine  black  sand,  rich  in  v^etable  particles),  as 
I  apprehend,  from  inattention  to  watering  the  roots.  They  frequent  very 
moist  places,  even  swamps  (i.  e.  in  the  wet  season),  though  perfectly  dry  at 
the  end  of  the  hot  months,  and  seem  to  require  moisture  so  long  as  the  flower 
continues,  as  well  as  increased  heat.  However,  when  dormant,  perfect  sic- 
dty  is  requisite,  no  doubt,  for  these  as  for  the  rest. 

*'  6.  Disa  grammifdlia  (Herschelta  coelestis  LindL).  It  is  of  delicate  ma- 
nagement. Even  at  the  Cape,  I  could  hardly  get  it  to  bear  transporting  from 
the  bulrushy  sand,  where  it  luxuriates,  among  an  infinity  of  harsh  sour  grasses, 
and  rush-like  vegetation,  about  18  in.  or  2  ft.  high.  Yet  I  have  had  one 
flower-stalk  from  it  this  summer.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  and  singular-looking 
flower.  It  seems  to  pine  for  want  of  its  natural  companions ;  and,  except  in 
soil  taken  from  such  localities,  will  probably  not  thrive. 

"  7.  Disa  gramUflora.  It  grows  on  or  near  the  Summit  of  the  Table  Moun- 
tain, where  the  temperature  is  occasionally  31  ^^  and  occasionally  also  96|° 
(these  were  the  minimum  and  maximum  of  a  self-registering  thermometer  I 
left  there  for  three  years).  Its  habitat  is  on  the  margin  of  pools  of  standing 
water,  the  drainage  of  the  boggy  slopes  of  the  mountain,  wherein  its  roots  are 
immersed.  These  are  dry,  or  nearly  so,  in  summer.  In  such  localities,  it  is,  of 
course,  fi'equently  involved  in  the  dense  mist  of  the  clouds,  which,  even  in  the 
hottest  months,  often  cover  the  whole  summit  of  the  mountain,  for  a  week  or 
a  fortnighf  uninterruptedly.  It  languished  for  two  years  by  a  pond  in  my  gar- 
den, but  would,  I  thmk,  have  grown  accustomed  to  the  change.  I  presume  a 
moderately  warm,  habitually  damp,  atmosphere  would  suit  it." 


Art.  VI.     Obituary. 

Died,  July  24?.,  in  the  prime  of  life,  William  Christy,  Esq,,  Jun.^  F,L.S,y  of 
Clapham  Road,  Stockwell.  Mr.  Christy  was  a  scientific  botanist,  and  had  a 
considerable  botanical  library  and  herbarium,  which,  foreseeing  his  early  death, 
ftom  the  nature  of  his  disease,  he  presented  to  the  Botanical  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh above  a  year  ago  (see  p.  262.).  Mr.  Christy  was  naturally  of  a  mild  and 
amiable  disposition.  He  was  well  aware  for  many  months  that  he  was  labour- 
ing under  an  incurable  malady,  which  he  bore  with  the  most  philosophic  and 
Christian  resignation,  and  he  died  at  last  without  suffering  any  pain,  and,  we 
may  truly  say,  beloved  and  respected  by  all  who  knew  him.  The  following 
note  received  by  us  from  Mr.  Christy,  more  than  a  year  before  his  death,  may 
be  useful  in  teaching  to  others  that  resignation  of  which  he  himself  showed 
so  remarkable  an  example. 

"  My  dear  Sir,  I  am  obliged  by  your  last  kind  note.  After  I  sent  mine 
I  was  so  much  worse,  that  I  began  taking  leave  of  my  family,  and  the  absent 
members  were  summoned ;  however,  thank  God,  I  have  since  rallied,  and  do 
not  now  anticipate  quite  so  early  a  termination  to  my  illness ;  although  ultimate 
recovery  is,  I  believe,  quite  hopeless.  With  regard  to  your  kind  oflfer  of  a 
visit,  I  am  sorry  to  decline  it;  but  I  have  even  been  obliged  to  refuse  those  of 
some  near  relatives.  At  times,  indeed,  I  can  see  no  one,  and  even  when 
tolerably  well  am  obliged  to  be  kept  very  quiet.  Should  any  thing  happen  to 
me,  you  will  receive  intimation;  and  I  should  feel  obliged  by  your  just  noticint^ 
it  in  the  shortest  way  possible  in  the  next  Gardener^s  Magazine,  as  it  may 
serve  to  convey  the  .news  to  some  of  my  horticultural  correspondents,  who 
might  not  otherwise  hear  of  it.  Once  more,  with  kind  regards  to  Mrs.  Loudon, 
believe  me,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  sincerely, —  W.  Christy,  Clapham  Road^ 
Thursday. 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  L  An  Account  of  the  preparatory  Operations  made  in  the 
Birmingham  Botanic  Garden  previously  to  planting  the  Arboretum 
there;  with  the  Dimensions  tvnich  some  of  the  Trees  have  attained 
in  Seven  Years.    By  D.  Cameron,  Curator  there. 

A.GKEEABLY  to  your  fequcst  (see  p.  450.))  I  now  send  a  short 
account  of  the  preparation  made  before  planting  for  the 
arboretum  in  this  garden,  and  the  height  of  a  few  of  the  trees. 

The  whole  of  the  ground  was  in  pasture  when  we  com- 
menced operations,  in  the  spring  of  1831.  The  soil  through- 
out the  whole  of  the  garden  is  of  a  light  sandy  nature,  upon  a 
subsoil  chiefly  of  a  coarse  sand  mixed  with  gravel,  about  from 
20  in.  to  24  in.  under  the  surface.  In  a  few  small  spots  the 
subsoil  is  inclined  to  clay,  and  in  others  to  white  sand.  The 
bottom  is  very  dry  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  garden,  but  wet 
and  springy  in  several  portions  of  the  lower  grounds. 

The  whole  of  the  ground  for  the  arboretum,  and  also  the 
peat  ground  fof  American  plants,  were  regularly  trenched  over 
two  spits  deep,  and  three  shovelings.  First,  we  pared  off  the 
turf  from  the  surface,  then  took  off  a  spit  in  depth,  then  a 
shoveling,  then  another  spit  deep  and  lastly  a  shoveling  to  level 
the  bottom,  in  all  about  20  in.  deep.  This  was  done  during 
the  spring  and  summer  of  1831,  and  the  surface  was  kept  free 
from  weeds  during  the  season.  From  the  inequality  of  the 
grounds,  the  formation  of  the  walks  caused  some  portions  of  the 
arboretum  ground  to  be  considerably  deeper  of  soil  than  others; 
but  I  cannot  observe  any  improvement  in  the  growth  of  the 
trees  planted  upon  those  spots  where  the  soil  was  deepest.  The 
whole  was  planted  in  the  spring  of  18S2,  with  trees  and  shrubs 
from  Messrs.  Loddiges.  The  spring  and  early  part  of  the 
summer  of  that  year  were  rather  unfavourable  for  newly  planted 
trees ;  but,  notwithstanding  that  circumstance,  we  lost  very  few 
plants  out  of  the  whole  collection,  and  scarcely  any  of  the  larger 
free-jgrowing  species.  This,  in  my  opinion,  was  owing  to  a 
careiul  pruning  and  thinning  of  their  tops,  so  as  to  make  them 
correspond  to  the  mutilated  state  of  their  roots. 

In  planting,  the  different  natural  orders  were  brought  together 
Vol.  XV.— iK).  115.  oo 
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where  the  soil  and  situation  were  suitable  for  them ;  and,  where 
not  so,  they  were  detached  to  a  more  congenial  situation.  Single 
species  of  some  genera  were  also  removed  into  more  suitable 
soil,  until  we  secured  a  duplicate  plant,  which  was  put  in  its 
proper  place. 

The  plants  made  but  little  progress  in  growth  the  first  sea- 
son, but  they  have  grown  freely  every  year  since.  The  whole 
arboretum  is  dug  over  every  spring,  and  kept  deeply  hoed  during 
summer.  The  chief  nursery  plants  intermixed  were  laurels, 
spruce  firs,  and  free-growing  salixes ;  and  these,  whenever  they 
got  too  close  to  the  specimens,  were  cut  out,  so  as  to  allow  the 
specimen  plants  room,  and  a  free  circulation  of  air  on  every 
side. 

The  following  are  the  heights  attained  by  a  few  of  the  trees, 
by  actual  measurement :  — 

Feet 
.  20 
-  16 


if  cer  sacch&rinum 
«latano!des  cHspa 
Pseiido-Pldtanus 
Kobfnta    procera    (Pseud-i^cacia 

procera  Arb,  Brit,) 
macracantha  (R.  V,'A.  ma- 

crac&ntha  Arb,  Brit) 
P^rua  orientalis  (P.  commiinis  «a- 

licifolia  Arb,  Brit,) 
falicifolia  (P.  com.  falicifolia 

Arb.  Brit,} 
ilVia  -  -  - 

americlUia        •  •        - 

spi^iia  -  .  « 

i^xinus  americana  latifolia 

oxyc&rpa  {F,  excelsior  parvi- 

felia  oxyc&rpa  Arb,  Brit,) 
simplicifoha  (^F,  ex.  hetero- 

ph^lla  Arb,  Brit.) 
parvifolia  (^F.  ex.  parvifolia 

Arb.  Brit.) 
virens  (jP.  ex.  virens  Arb.Br.)  13 
U'\mua  camp^tris  cucullkta        -  19 
americana  -         -        -  18 

scabra  ({/.  montanailr6.J9r.)  19 
macroph^lla     {U.    montana 

m^or  Arb.  Brit.) 
^etulaefblia  (  U.  camp^'Stris  6&* 

tulaefolia  Arb.  Brit,) 
fulva  .  -  - 

strlcta  dspera  (  U,  campestris 

comubiensis    ^spera    Arb. 

Brit.) 
nigra  (  U.  mont^a  nigra  Arb. 

Brit,) 


.  22 


-  16 


-  16 


-  15 


12 
10 
14 
20 
22 

21 


.  17 


-  21 


-  20 


17 
19 


-  17 


-  26 


Feet 
Qu^rcus  C^rris         -        •  -  25 

cana  (Q.  C^tns    cana    Arb. 
Brit.)  .  .  -  10 

il'lnus  glutindsa  ^ercifolia  -  20 

oblongata  -  .        .  20 

macrocarpa  (^.glutinosa  ma- 
crockrpsL  Arb.  Brit,)  -19 

jffetula  &lba  -  -  21 

pub^scens  (B.klhsL  pub^ens 

Arb.  Brit.)        -         -        -  20 

angulata  -  -  -  19 

canadensis        -  -  -  23 

verrucosa  (B.  6Iba  verrucosa 

Arb.  Brit,)  -  -  25 

5'alixdlba  -  .  -27 

nigricans        -  -  -  21 

Russellta»a  .  -  26 

P6pulus  grfsea  (P.  &Iba  candscens 

hybrida  Arb.  Brit.)  -  26 

monillfera  -         -        -  22 

acerifolia  (P.  alba  canescens 

acerifblia  Arb.  Brit.)  -  24 

Hudsontfffta  (P.  nigra  6etuli- 

foUa  Arb,  Brit,)        -        -  27 

dilatata  (P.   fastig^ata    Arb. 

Brit.)  -  .  -  28 

Pinus  ponderosa  -  -10 

sylv^stris  -         -         -17 

Laricio        -  .•  -  14 

sylvestris  rigensis        -         -  14 

ifbies  Douglksn        -        -  -  14 

excelsa         -  -  -  16 

europse^        -  -  -  21 

americana  microc&rpa  -  16 


The  American  ground  was  also  trenched  over  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  arboretum.  It  had  formerly,  judging  from  ap- 
pearances, been  a  drained  morass,  consisting  of  a  close  sour 
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bog-earthy  that  would  have  required  turning  over  and  separating 
several  times  to  have  sweetened  it  It  was,  however,  only  turned 
over  once,  and  afterwards  some  of  the  light  sandy  loam  from 
the  banks  was  dug  in,  to  keep  it  from  settling  too  close.  It  now 
grows  most  of  the  bog  plants  very  well. 

Birmingham  Botanic  Garden^  July  16.  1839. 


Art.  II.     On  Rustic  Doors  swung  on  Pivots^  with  Rustic  Porches. 

By  Alexander  Forsyth. 

The  accompanying  sketches  (Jigs.  ISSy  134, 185.)  are  intended 
to  represent  a  rustic  gateway,  8  or  9  feet  high,  and  3  or  4 
feet  wide,  through  a  hedge :  but,  before  entering  on  the  main 
subject,  permit  me,  for  the  sake  of  terser  argument,  to  premise 
a  few  plain  statements  relating  to  it ;  namely,  on  the  ordinary 
arrangements  in  constructing  doors  and  gateways  in  gardens 
and  pleasure-grounds. 

Now,  we  frequently  find  the 
walks  inside  a  walled  garden 
wide  enough  for  a  stagecoach, 
whilst  a  barrow  loaded  with 
long  litter  cannot  be  wheeled 
through  the  narrow  doorway : 
this  is  often  the  case,  also,  with 
bridges;  vehicles  may  pass 
each  other  freely  on  any  part 
of  the  line  of  road,  except  on 
the  bridge.  When,  therefore,  a 
doorway  in  a  garden  wall  or  ^ 
carriageway  on  a  bridge,  is  very  b 
much  narrower  than  the  corre-  i.ihiiiiiiii 
sponding  walk  or  road,  it  gives 
the  idea  of  poverty.  Why 
should  not  the  width  of  the  door  or  viaduct  be  equal  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  way  ?  The  least  obstruction  or  delay  will 
always  be  objectionable. 

Every  body  is  aware  that,  when  a  heavy  door  is  fitted  into  a 
doorway  in  a  weak  wall,  it  will  be  likely  enough  to  pull  the 
wall  down,  by  acting  as  a  lever  when  open,  and  as  a  powerful 
battering-ram  when  slammed  against  the  posts  by  the  ^nd,  &c., 
in  shutting.  ^V 

The  expense  of  hinges,  too,  for  garden  doors  and  ^es  is 
always  very  great.  It  is  also  very  unpleasant,  in  conducing  a 
party  through  a  garden,  to  open  a  door  or  gate  in  theirflaces, 
when  they  are  advanced  pretty  near,  not  knowing  which  way 
it  folds  pnpt  to  mention  the  hindrance,  there  is  always  an  idea 
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of  blunder  about  an  action,  when  a  person  has  to  retrace  bis 
steps. 

Now,  the  accompanying  sketches  (_/%«.  135,  13*,  ISS.)  are 
intended  to  convey  the  description  of  a  door  or  gate,  of  the 
very  cheapest  and  simplest  construction,  calculated  to  remove 
these  acknowledged  causes  of  complaint,  and  give  the  conveni- 
ence of  a  spacious  wide  door  when  wanted,  and  at  the  same 
time,  ay,  and  with  one  and  the  same  door,  two  neat  narrow 
wickets,  only  wide  enough  comfortably  to  admit  a  lady  ot 
gentleman  ;  and,  having  neither  doorposts  nor  hinges,  it  is  not 
likely  to  clash  against  the  one,  nor,  creak  on  the'  other,  but 
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swings  as  free  as  the  balance- 
wheel  of  B  watch,  and  with  as 
little  friction. 

When  there  is  occasion  to 
carry  out  or  bring  in  great 
quantities  of  grass,  litter,  8tc, 
by  means  of  a  wide  two- 
wheeled  grass  cart,  the  door  is 
moved  from  the  centre  pivot 
{a)  to  the  by-pivot  (e),  which 
one  person,  by  laying  hold  of 
both  handles,  can  easily  ac- 
complish ;  and  when  this 
clumsy  lu^ng  is  over,  the 
door  is  replaced  on  the  centre 
pivot,  and  gives  the  place  an 
air  of  seclusion,  as  if  it  were 
for  pedestrians  only,  a  private 
pleasure  walk.  Seven  years 
ago,  I  had  to  get  several  rustic 
gates  erected,  where  the  walks 
crossed  the  lines  of  hedges 
that  surrounded  a  kitchen- 
garden  and  flower-garden 
mixed ;  and,  using  every  eco- 
nomy, I  found  the  expense  of 
double-embracing  hinges  to 
be  very  great,  to  avoid  which 

I  tried  pivots,  and  found  that   ' ^-' 

a  moderate-sized  gate   could      EimoieinfatDooru'iaiHitatDiioT.f^mu. 
be  hinged  witb  little  more  than  a  pound  of  iron  by  this  means. 

Fig.  I3S.  is  a  ground  plan  ;  in  which  ais  the  centre  pivot  on 
which  the  door  turns,  and  bbbb  the  four  posts  which  form  the 
porch. 

Fig.  134.  is  the  front  elevation  of  the  porch,  the  door  being 
open;  b,  the  posts;  and  ccc  globular  ornaments  made  of  sec- 
tions of  round  trees,  with  iron  rods  that  hold  them  in  their 
places. 

Fig.  135.  is  the  elevation  of  the  door,  without  the  door-frame, 
with  a  i-iew  of  the  stone  sill ;  o,  the  centre  pivot  at  the  top  of  the 
door;  d^  the  centre  pivot  in  the  sill;  e,  the  by-pivot  in  the  siU; 
f,  the  handles ;  g,  the  locks. 

This  door  or  gate,  without  the  porch,  is  the  wildest- looking 
thing  on  earth ;  but,  with  the  porch,  it  looks  like  a  resting-place 
or  rustic  seat,  when  the  door  is  shut. 

AJderlej/ Park,  ClKShire,  HaUcfaxen,  1837. 
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Art.  III.    Remarks  on  Garden  Tallies.    By  W.  H.  Baxter. 

KTANlsiNGfor  Tallies.  -—  Kyanising,  in  the  case  of  horticul- 
tural tallies  is  altogether  unnecessary ;  for,  however  efficacious 
it  may  be  in  buildings  likely  to  be  attacked  by  dry-rot,  in  the 
case  of  garden  tallies  it  b  totally  useless.  I  say  this  to  prei^ent 
persons  going  to  the  expense  of  Kyanising  wood  for  tallies;  for 
many  might  tnink,  as  I  did,  that  it  would  give  durability  to  the 
wood,  and  thereby  prevent  so  speedy  a  decay  as  usuaU  Had 
this  been  the  case,  the  application  of  it  would  have  been  invalu- 
able to  every  gardener  who  has  occasion  to  use  any  quantity  of 
small  wooden  tallies  for  pots,  unless  he  has  plenty  of  help  and 
leisure  to  restore  them ;  for,  under  the  present  circumstances,  it 
is  found  that  such  tallies  will  not  last,  if  exposed  to  the  weather 
more  than  15  or  18  months.  I  allude  more  particularly  to  this 
kind  of  tally,  because  my  observations  were  made  from  such ; 
and  I  find  that,  in  several  situations,  those  which  were  Kyanised, 
and  which  have  been  in  use  now  but  eight  months,  are  so  far 
decayed  that  the  lower  ends  may  be  easily  broken  to  pieces 
between  tlie  finger  and  thumb ;  while  those  of  the  same  date, 
and  in  the  same  situations,  which  were  not  Kyanised,  are  but 
in  a  similar  state  of  decomposition. 

The  Meru^amme.  —  The  menogramme  of  Mapplebeck  and 
Lowe  I  find  equal  in  durability  to  any  pendent  tally,  and,  for 
their  neatness  and  cheapness,  they  must  supersede  all  wooden 
tallies  of  their  kind  for  the  use  of  nurserymen,  dahlia-growers, 
&c.,  and  in  all  cases  of  trade ;  but  for  private  collections  they 
are  unsightly,  giving  the  general  appearance  of  business  rather 
than  of  pleasure.  I  nevertheless  would  wish  them  amply  to  re- 
pay their  proprietors;  for  the  small  space  they  would  occupy  in  the 
drawer  of  the  counting-house  or  seed-shop,  and  their  readiness 
for  use,  requiring  only  to  be  slightly  damped,  instead  of  the 
usual  form  of  painting  the  tally  previously  to  writing  on  it,  are  of 
themselves  sufficient  to  recommend  them  to  the  use  of  all  who 
are  in  constant  need  of  such  tallies. 

Conservatory^  Green-house^  and  Stooe  Tallies  Jbr  private  CoUeC" 
lions.  —  Of  the  various  kinds  of  tallies  for  the  above  particular 
purposes,  none  have  come  under  my  observation  so  cheap  and 
neat  as  those  manufactured  by  Wright,  at  Shelton  in  Stafford- 
shire ;  which,  when  neatly  lettered  with  the  generic  and  specific 
names  in  full,  cost  but  about  threepence  each,  and  last  for  at 
least  four  years ;  and,  instead  of  being  unsightly,  they  rather 
add  to  the  appearance  of  the  place,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of 
such  as  delight  in  knowing  or  in  learning  the  names  of  plants. 

Tallies/or  Alpine  Bock  Plants^  ^c.  —  It  is  almost  needless  to 
say,  that  none  can  supersede  strips  of  lead  neatly  stamped  with 
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the  generic  and  specific  names  in  fiill,  and  which  will  last  as 
long  as  a  tally  may  be  required. 

Tallies  for  general  botanical  Garden  Pwposes  in  tJie  open 
Garden.  —  For  these  purposes,  none,  in  mv  opinion,  both  for 
appearance  and  durability,  surpass  moderately  sized  oak  tallies, 
with  a  beveled  surface  for  the  name,  which,  when  well  painted, 
will  remain  distinctly  legible  for  four  or  five  years,  when  they 
may  be  taken  up,  cleaned,  repainted,  and  relettered,  and  they 
will  then  appear  nearly  as  good  as  when  they  were  new.  The 
usual  colour  of  these  tEdlies  is  white  lettered  in  black ;  but,  for 
naming  pinetums  or  single  trees  on  lawns,  a  grass-green 
lettered  in  white  is  far  preferable.  Tallies  of  this  kind,  made 
of  f -inch  oak  10  in.  high  and  S^  in.  wide,  have  been  found  to 
last  upwards  of  twenty  years.  This  is  rather  an  expensive  tally 
in  the  first  instance,  but,  when  a  garden  is  once  supplied  with 
them,  the  annual  outlay  to  keep  up  the  stock  is  trifling. 
Making,  painting,  and  lettering  of  this  kind  amount  to  about 
sevenpence  each  tally. 

The  next  most  recommendable  kind  is  of  yellow  deal,  made 
of  -j^inch  wood,  1  ft.  in  length  and  2  in.  wide,  rounded  on  the 
top  and  painted  at  bottom.  Tallies  of  this  kind  are  not  so 
durable,  on  the  whole,  as  oak ;  but,  if  they  are  kept  upright  in 
the  ground,  one  lettering  is  found  to  remain  legible  as  long  as 
the  wood  lasts.  In  a  damp  situation  (a  border  appropriated  to 
sedges  and  ferns  in  the  Oxford  garden),  tallies  which  have  been 
lettered  nine  or  ten  years  are  now  distinctly  legible,  though  their 
lower  ends  are  much  decayed.  The  cost  of  this  tally  is  about 
fourpence  each. 

Either  of  the  above-mentioned  is  far  preferable  to  slate, 
brick,  or  any  other  composition,  because  they  are  not 
subject  to  the  influence  of  frost  or  breakage ;  and  to  iron,  be- 
cause they  are  not  subject  to  corrosion,  nor  are  so  apt  to  be 
displaced  or  sunk  into  the  ground  in  raking  and  cleaning  up 
the  borders,  which,  without  the  greatest  care  of  the  gardener, 
is  unavoidably  the  case  with  iron  tallies.  Owing  to  the  small- 
ness  of  the  part  which  is  stuck  into  the  ground,  they  are 
constantly  being  turned  round  or  overturned  altogether,  which 
gives  them  a  slovenly  appearance,  unless  they  are  as  constantly 
replaced,  which  is  a  continual  trouble. 

Tallies  for  naming  Trees^  Sfc.^  against  Walls.  —  If  it  is  deemed 
necessary  to  nail  the  tally  against  the  wall,  which  in  most  cases 
is  found  to  outlast  those  stuck  into  the  ground,  lead,  porce- 
lain, or  wood  may  be  used  at  discretion.  Lead,  stamped  as 
recommended  for  alpines,  &c.,  is  preferable  for  durability,  but 
for  appearance  porcelain  is  most  recommendable.  Wooden 
tallies,  painted  green  and  lettered  white,  have  a  good  and  neat 
appearance,  and  are  found  to  remain  perfectly  legible  for  seven 
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or  eight  years,  and,  if  under  a  coping,  for  twenty  or  even  thirty 
years. 

Tallies  Jar  Water-plants^  in  Ponds  or  Margins  of  Lakes  in 
Pleasure-grounds.  — The  best  kind  of  tally  I  have  seen  for  this 
purpose  is  of  the  following  kind.  An  oval  piece  of  zinc, 
attached  obliquely  to  a  rod  of  copper,  brass,  or  iron,  leaded 
into  a  piece  of  stone  worked  flat  on  the  under  surface,  which 
steadies  it  in  the  mud ;  the  length  of  the  rod  requiring  to  be 
regulated  by  the  general  depth  of  the  water  into  which  it  is  to 
to  be  plunged,  leaving  the  face  of  the  plate  about  2  in.  above 
the  surface  of  the  water.  This  kind  of  tally,  with  an  oval 
plate  about  5  in.  by  S  in.,  will  take  the  generic  and  specific 
names  of  a  plant,  sufficiently  large  to  be  perfectly  legible  at  a 
distance  of  15  or  20  feet.  Tnis  tally  has  a  much  better 
appearance  painted  green  and  lettered  white,  and  costs,  with  a 
brass  or  copper  rod,  aliout  25.  Sd.  each ;  with  iron,  which  lasts 
for  many  years,  about  \s.  6d. 

Ixibels  suited  to  receive  Numbers j  not  Karnes^  of  Plants ^  and  the 
Mode  of  numbering  allowed  to  be  most  simple  and  durable^  — The 
most  simple  and  durable  mode  of  numbering  is  found  to  be  that 
of  Seton,  which  consists  of  simple  lines  and  notches  cut  into  the 
tally  (see  Hort.  Brit.y  p.  xxi.) ;  the  next,  Roman  numerals, 
which  may  also  be  cut  into  the  tally  with  a  knife  or  chisel.  To 
form  tallies  to  receive  numbers  of  this  description,  take  firm  ash 
rods,  about  1  in.  or  1^  in.  in  diameter ;  saw  them  into  lengths 
of  10  or  12  inches;  point  the  lower  end  rather  abruptly;  and 
either  plane  or  cut  with  the  knife  a  surface  sufficient  to  receive 
the  number  required  on  the  upper  half.  This  kind  may  be 
made  by  the  labourers  during  the  winter  and  wet  weather,  when 
little  else  can  be  done ;  and  a  stock  kept  on  hand  for  use,  if 
required.  They  are  found  to  last  eight  or  ten  years,  ac- 
cording to  situation.  This  sort  is  preferable  for  out-ground 
purpose;  but,  for  pots  or  pendent  numbers,  strips  of  wood 
made  thicker  and  narrower  than  those  for  receiving  names,  or 
strips  of  sheet-lead  which  may  be  stamped  with  a  blunt  or  round- 
edged  chisel,  will  be  found  most  serviceable. 

in  the  above  remarks,  such  tallies  only  are  noticed  which, 
from  practical  observation,  I  find  to  be  the  most  recommendable 
for  general  purposes,  of  all  the  various  kinds  which  have  come 
under  my  hands  during  several  years  of  professional  practice 
in  lettering  botanical  tallies,  and  working  amongst  them  after- 
wards, and  thereby  gaining  the  true  result ;  and  the  above- 
mentioned  kinds  will,  I  think,  be  found  the  most  durable  and 
neat  of  any  that  are  now  in  general  use  in  gardens. 

Botanic  Garden^  Oxford^  June  17-  1839. 
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Art.  IV.  On  different  Modes  of  securing  nnvV  planted  Trees  against 
high  Winds,  with  a  new  Plan  for  that  Purpose,  B;  Samusl 
Tatlob. 

I  OFTEN  amuse  myself  with  some  of  the  by-gone  numbers  of 
your  Magazine,  and  m  the  course  of  these  my  researches,  lately 
stumbled  upon  an  article  in  Number  33.  Vol.  VII.  p.  445.,  by 
Wm.  Thorn,  Esq.,  on  supporting  recently  removed  trees.  The . 
confidence  with' which  this  gentleman  speaks  of  his  plan  or 
plans  {for  he  has  divers)  to  e£fect  this  object  amused  me 
a  little:  but  seeing  that  the  one  he  most  relies  on  consists  ia 


driving  a  nail  into  the  stem  of  the  tree,  I  exclaimed  at  once^ 
**  He  has  not  Hit  the  right  nail  on  the  head,  at  all  events.  "Why, 
the  remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease."  It  certainly  does  not 
apply  to  such  a  case  as  mine,  where  all  the  trees  and  shrubs 
are  only  7  to  8  years  old ;  but  where,  from  their  great  ex- 
posure to  strong  westerly  winds,  however  firmly  rooted,  their 
tops  have  an  inclination  in  a  contrary  direction.  To  counteract 
this,  I  began  with  stakes  and  hay-bands  j  but  I  soon  found 
these,  however  firm  at  first,  of  no  avail.  The  trees  got 
sadly  chafed,  which  chafed  me  quite  as  much  as  the  trees :  so 
I  had  recourse  to  cords ;  not  **  guy-ropes,"  Mr.  Thorn :  and 
what  do  you  think  put  thb  into  my  head  ?     The  adventure  of 
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Oulliver  among  the  Lilliputians,  who  was  held  down,  not  by 
the  thickness,  but  the  number,  of  the  ligatures  they  employed.   I 
have,  for  instance,  on  my  grass-plat  a  young  crimson  thorn, 
the  head  of  which  is  handsome,  but  large  in  proportion  to  the 
ma  and  strength  of  the  stem.     Loath  to  cut  it  in,  I  first  tried 
three  stakes  and  a  requisite  bandage.     It  soon  got  liberty.    I 
then  added  three  others,  making  in  all  six.     Still  there  was 
a  tendency  to  loosen  the 
bandage,   and,   \>s   conse- 
quence, a  risk  of  chafing. 
Then  I  caught  a  sight  of 
the    prospectus     of    your 
Suburban  Gardener,  in  the 
which  is  depicted  a  tree, 
whose   branches   are   tied 
to  its  own  body,  and  thus 
made   to  weep   against  its 
will.      The   device    found 
favour  in  my  eyes,  and  I 
forthwith   resolved   to   set 
the  Lilliputians    and  you 
to  work  about  my  thorn; 
and  I  must  needs  say,  you 
have  both  played  your  parts 
to  admiration.     Here  you 
are(^.  1S6.)  pulling  away 
in  right  down  earnest. 

And  do  not  you  think,  Sir,  such  a  mode  of  fastening  a  young 
tree  is  preferable  to  driving  a  nail  into  the  bole  ?  I  know  it  is; 
for  the  cords,  being  fixed  to  the  stakes,  keep  the  top  so  steady, 
that,  though  we  have  had  some  heavy  storms,  I  have  never  seen 
the  least  tendency  in  it  to  break  loose.  And  then  only  look 
at  the  opportunity  it  affords  of  training  a  tree  in  the  way  it 
should  go.  My  cord,  by  the  by,  is  drawn  too  clumsy.  It 
need  not  be  thicker  than  whipcord,  and,  at  a  very  little  dis- 
tance, is  not  visible.  As  to  its  injuring  the  tree  by  impeding 
circulation,  Mr.  Thorn  may  make  himself  perfectly  easy;  for 
the  branches  should  not,  and  need  not,  be  tied  down  (especially 
at  first)  so  tight  as  not  to  allow  some  little  play,  of  course  not 
enough  to  hazard  any  thing  like  chafing.  How,  indeed,  should 
circulation  be  impeded,  when  the  cord,  being  tied  in  a  pretty 
large  noose,  has  a  bearing  only  on  the  upper  part  of  the  bough 
to  which  it  is  attached?  So  much  for  a  tree  which  happened 
to  be  already  previously  well  staked ;  but  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  cords  alone,  made  fast  to  very  short  fiwt- 
Btakes,  would  have  been  equally  effective.  Indeed,  all  my  other 
trees  and  shrubs,  where  fastened  at  all,  are  so  &8tened.     I  will 
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just  give,  as  an  instance,  another  young  thorn,  the  head  of 
which,  like  many  other  heads  you  and  I  have  known,  had 
been  turned,  and,  in  fact,  was  becoming  quite  deformed  by  the 
action  of  the  wind,  as  in^.  IS?' 

Now,  only  see  what  may  be  done  by  the  Gulliver  principle. 
Here  is  the  same  tree  brought  by  merely  a  few  short  stakes 
and  cords  (as  near  as  I  coula  manage  them,  of  equal  tension) 
to  a  peniendicular  direction,  and  nobody  can  deny  the  superior 
form  of  the  head.  I  do  not  know  a  more  perfect  practical 
application  of  the  motto,  "  Union  is  strength." 

Wkittin^tm,  Stoke  Ferry,  Noifolk,  March  4.  1839. 


Art.  V.    An  Account  qfa  new  Weeping  Larch.    By  W.  Godsall. 

I  BEO  to  say  I  have  raised  a  larch  which,  I  conceive,  is  a 
novelty,  and  will  form  &  new  and  picturesque  feature  in  arbore- 
turns  and  other  plantations. 

I  discovered  it,  some  years  ago,  in  a  seed  bed,  trailing  along 
the  ground,  when  I  transplanted  it  to  a  situation  affording  more 
scope  for  its  progress.  Since  first  observed,  end  for  a  period 
of  eight  years,  it  has  uniformly  retained  its  prostrate  habit, 
and,  with  its  progeny,  it  has  been  seen  by  many  amateurs, 
nurserymen,  and  gardeners,  all  of  whom  consider  it  a  valuable 
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acquisition.  I  have  rather  extensively  worked  it'  at  standard 
height,  and  its  peculiar  pendent  property,  in  that  position,  is  faith*- 
fuUy  portrayed  in  the  annexed  engraving  {J^.  189.  from  a 
drawing  by  Mr.  Lewis,  whose  abiUties  I  know  vou  highly 
appreciate)  of  a  plant  three  years  grafted,  and  mm  which 
pruning  has  been  scrupulously  withheld,  to  ascertain  its  habit 
and  capabilities ;  as  we  know  the  knife  is  frequently  resorted 
to  in  all  drooping  trees,  in  order  to  impart  a  more  decided 
4;haracter  thereto* 

[This  larch  may  be  termed  L&rix  commiinis  p^ndula  God- 
sallfi.] 

Hereford  Nurseryj  August  29.  1889. 


Art.  VI.     On  Cireus  senilis^  the  Old-Man  Cactus,    By  D.  Beaton. 

You  will,  no  doubt,  recollect  that  about  this  time  two  years 
I  made  some  noise  about  a  batch  of  supposed  seedlings  of 
Cereus  senilis,  which  I  raised  from  seeds  received  as  those  of 
C.  senilis,  from  M.  de  Champs,  the  Frenchman  whose  import- 
ation of  Ci&cti  at  that  time  may  be  said  to  form  an  era  in  Cactus* 
growing  in  this  country.  When  these  seedlings  made  sufficient 
growth  to  develope  their  characters,  it  was  ascertained  that  they 
were  not  seedlings  of  Cereus  senilis,  but  of  Echinocactus  ingens 
of  Zuccarini.  This  was,  of  course,  a  great  disappointment  at 
the  time,  which  was  soon  modified,  when  we  were  told  that 
£.  ingens  was  fully  as  interesting  and  valuable  as  the  **  old 
man ; "  yet  I  find  there  is  a  something  in  the  character  of  this 
vegetable  grand-papa,  which  makes  it  a  peculiar  object  of  inte- 
rest with  every  one  who  sees  it.  It  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  I 
have  not  the  least  doubt,  that  in  this  he  had  no  wish  to  deceive 
us;  he  knew  very  little  about  plants,  the  greatest  portion  of  his 
cargo  of  Cacti  he  bought  from  the  natives,  during  his  mercantile 
excursions  into  the  interior  of  the  Mexican  republic.  He 
bought  the  seeds  in  question,  as  the  produce  of  a  C&ctus  with 
an  immense  woolly  head,  v^rtice  lanatissimo,  as  botanists  call 
it.  Having  a  top  of  Cereus  senilis  in  his  possession  which 
corresponded  with  this  description,  he,  at  once,  concluded  that 
the  seeds  belonged  to  that  species,  and  hence  the  mistake  and 
disappointment. 

This  woolly  top  died  on  its  way  to  England,  and  was 
bought  by  Mr.  Harris  along  with  other  dead  unique  speci- 
mens, for  his  cabinet  of  botanical  curiosities.  It  was  seen  here 
by  many  eminent  botanists,  and  other  scientific  men ;  but  no 
one  believed  it  could  be  the  top  of  a  Cereus,  and  it  was  too 
large  to  be  compared  with  the  tomentum,  or  woolly  head,  of 
any  species  of  Melodictus  hitherto  known ;  in  shor^  it  was  a 
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perfect  puxzle.  Mr.  Harris^  with  the  laudable  view  of  making 
it  generally  known^  made  a  present  of  it  to  Mr*  Lambert,  in 
whose  museum^  in  Lower  Chrosvenor  Street,  it  may  now  be  seen 
every  Saturday*  Here  it  has  created  a  considerable  interest; 
but  yet  it  has  been  a  puzzle  to  the  cognoscenti,  both  foreign  and 
domestic.  It  has  been  variously  named;  some  call  it  lady's 
muff,  some  the  Mexican  lamb,  some  the  vegetable  sheep,  &c.  &c 
Mr.  Harris  now  becoming  very  desirous  to  clear  up  this  puzzle^ 
and  to  procure,  if  possible,  a  living  specimen  of  this  fnuff^^  forth*- 
with  wrote  to  his  Mexican  collector,  and  to  J.  Parkinson,  Esq., 
our  consul-general  at  Mexico,  giving  them  a  carte  blanche  to 

Srocure  it,  cfead  or  alive.  Through  the  indefatigable  exertions  of 
fr.  Parkinson,  I  am  now  enabled  to  state  that  the  roufiP, 
sheep,  or  lamb,  so  called,  is  really  the  flowering  top  of  what  has 
hitherto  been  described  as  Cereus  senUis.  I  am  also  enabled 
to  state,  having  three  specimens  of  this  puzzler  before  me,  that, 
according  to  the  definition  of  botanists,  the  Cereus  senilis  is  no 
Cereus  at  all,  but  a  downright,  or  rather  an  upright,  Echino* 
cactus  senilis.  It  now  appears  that  at  a  certain  age  the  Cereus 
senilis  throws  out  a  tuft  of  wool  from  each  tubercle  on  its 
«ngles,  in  a  zone  below  the  summit  of  the  plant ;  these  tufts  of 
wool  are  generally  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  from  2^  in.  to  S  in. 
long.  From  the  closeness  of  the  angles  and  tubercles,  these  tufts 
form  a  dense  and  very  compact  mass  of  woolly  matter^  inter- 
spersed with  the  rough  hairs  peculiar  to  the  species.  When 
18  in.  or  2  ft.  of  the  top  of  a  plant  in  this  flowering  state  are  cut 
off,  and  the  fleshy  portion  scooped  out  of  the  centre,  they  give 
a  fair  representation  of  a  lady's  muff. 

The  tufts  of  wool  stand  at  right  angles  with  the  axis  of  the 
plant,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  tuft  a  flower  is  produced,  so 
that  this  species  flowers  in  zones  under  the  summit  of  the  plant, 
in  the  manner  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  mammillarias  flower. 
The  flowers  are  those  of  a  true  Echinoc6.ctus,  and  probably  not 
so  large  as  those  of  £.  cornigera ;  the  sepals  become  rigid, 
and,  as  the  flowers  fade,  the  petals  fold  inwards,  or  are  what  a 
botanist  would  call  convolute;  the  remains  of  the  sepals  form  a 
stiff  horny  tube,  about  an  inch  long,  on  the  top  of  the  seed- 
vessel.  These  tubes  want  the  imbrications  peculiar  to  the  tubes 
of  Echinoc^ctus.  By  some  defect  in  the  pollen,  or  stigma,  or, 
perhaps,  by  the  style  being  longer  than  the  stamen,  and  the 
flowers  being  produced  in  a  horizontal  position,  the  fertilis- 
ation of  the  seeds  very  seldom  takes  place  in  this  curious 
species ;  and  this  may  account  for  the  scarcity  of  the  plant. 
Out  of  several  hundreds  of  flowers  produced  on  our  specimens, 
I  only  found  two  seed-vessels ;  but  from  these  I  expect  young 
old  men  in  abundance,  and  you  had  better  register  the  birth  of 
the  first  one,  which  came  into  existence  this  week  as  naked  as 
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ever  did  any  of  Adam's  race,  but  I  expect,  ere  the  winter  sets 
in,  he  will  be  partly  clothed  by  his  own  delicate  white  hairs. 

The  C^reus  senilis  was  introduced  to  this  country  nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  and  named  very  appropriately  by  the  late  Mr. 
Haworth,  a  botanist  well  known  for  his  devotion  to  the  succulent 
tribes  of  plants.  It  has  since  been  acknowledged  to  be  a  C^reus 
in  this  country  and  on  the  Continent ;  and  yet  we  now  see  that 
it  ought  to  stand  in  the  genus  Echinocfictus  of  Link  and  Otto, 
according  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  these  great  manufacturers 
of  hard  names  for  the  natural  genus  Cactus  of  Linnaeus,  when 
divided  into  artificial  genera. 

The  genus,  or  this  group  of  prickly  plants,  is  laid  down  by 
the  unerring  hand  of  nature  in  four  grand  natural  divisions ; 
and  each  of  these  divisions,  again,  is  so  natural  in  itself,  that 
a  child  might  be  taught  in  a  few  hours  to  place  all  the  species 
belonging  to  the  genus,  hitherto  known  to  us,  in  their  respective 
sections,  without  any  difficulty  whatever.  There  is  not  a  genus 
in  the  catalogue  whose  divisions  are  more  natural  than  those  of 
the  genus  Cdctus.  Grouping  the  plants  of  extensive  genera  into 
natural  divisions,  for  assisting  the  memory,  or  for  arranging 
them  for  culture,  or  for  the  effect  they  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing, is  one  of  the  most  serviceable  labours  of  the  scientific 
botanist,  and  one  which  is  always  hailed  by  the  gardener  and 
amateur  as  a  real  assistance  to  their  labours.  The  practice  of 
grouping  the  species  of  a  genus,  or  the  genera  of  certain  families 
of  plants,  cannot  be  too  highly  valued,  provided  such  divisions 
are  formed  on  natural  or  sound  principles ;  but,  when  such 
groupings  are  produced  in  opposition  to  these  principles,  as  the 
sections  of  the  genus  Cactus  stand  at  present,  they  amount  to  a 
public  nuisance.  The  plants  belonging  to  the  first  division  of 
the  genus  Cactus  are  the  most  natural  in  the  world ;  but,  as  they 
now  stand,  they  figure  away  and  are  associated  with  plants  of 
other  sections  of  the  genus,  to  which  they  have  no  resemblance 
whatever.  They  are  all  round  or  oval  bodies,  with  vertical  or 
spiral  angular  ribs,  on  which  are  produced  tufts  or  fascicles  of 
spines.  This  division  includes  all  the  Meloc^cti,  and  a  great 
portion  of  the  Echinoc&cti.  How  any  man,  or  set  of  men, 
could  divide  a  group  of  plants  so  obviously  natural,  must  be 
accounted  for  by  their  endeavouring  to  form  genera  where  only 
one  genus  naturally  existed,  and  by  fixing  on  a  less  essential 
character  before  a  greater  or  more  natural  one,  as  a  generic 
distinction ;  just,  as  a  countryman  would  say,  by  placing  the 
cart  before  the  horse.  Instead  of  fixing  on  the  outward  or 
natural  appearance  of  the  plants  for  sectional  distinctions,  they 
depend  on  the  size,  shape,  or  position  of  the  flowers  as  a  ge- 
neric character.  Some  species  of  each  natural  section  pro- 
duce their  flowers  exactly  alike,  and  every  attempt  to  reconcile 
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them  by  their  flowers  only  bcreases  the  difficulty  of  arranging 
theiQ  on  a  satisfiictonr  basis* 

In  consequence  of  this  false  standard,  we  have  grouped  to- 

Stther  the  most  anomalous  forms;  and  this  entirely  destroys 
e  associations  rising  in  the  mind  in  reference  to  the  meaning  of 
the  typical  names  of  the  groups,  which  in  itself  is  a  great 
hindrance  to  the  memory ;  thus,  Echinoc^ctus  is  associated  in 
the  mind  with  a  hedgehog  and  a  prickly  plant ;  that  is,  a  round 
prickly  plant  Instead  of  adhering  to  the  unity  of  the  expres- 
sion, by  having  all  the  plants  in  the  section  representing  the 
meaning  of  Ecninoc&ctus,  we  have  plants  included  in  the  sec- 
tion from  1  ft.  to  20  ft.  long.  This,  of  course,  does  away  with 
the  idea  of  a  round  prickly  plant  like  a  hedgehog.  The  names 
Melo-  and  Echino-cactus  literally  convey  the  very  same  meaning ; 
that  is,  round  or  oval  prickly  plants.  Their  application  is  so 
far  unfortunate;  yet,  if  the  Echinocfictus-flowering  cereuses  were 
kept  apart  from  them,  little  confusion  would  arise  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  two  names. 

Throuffh  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  a  group  of  true  Echino- 
cdcti  with  the  false  character  laid  down  for  that  section. 
Professor  Zuccarini  lately  established  another  genus,  called 
Echin6psis,  to  include  all  the  tube-flowered  Echinocacti.  The 
meaning  of  this  new  typical  name,  when  applied  in  contra- 
distinction to  that  of  Echinodictus,  is  little  short  of  absolute 
nonsense ;  yet  it  is  admitted  by  Link  and  Otto  in  their  new 
work  on  Cacti,  reviewed  in  your  last  Number,  p.  522,  More 
difficulties  may  be  expected  as  new  species  are  introduced. 
The  true  and  natural  way  of  dealing  with  this  section,  as  well 
as  with  the  other  sections  of  C^cti,  is,  to  fix  on  their  outward 
forms  for  sectional  characteristics,  as  Dr.  Lindley  justly  remarks 
in  the  Botanical  Begister  for  last  May,  tab.  24*.  Their  flowers 
might  then  very  naturally  divide  them  into  subsections. 

One  might  easily  show  how  to  arrange  these  subsections; 
but,  very  likely,  most  of  your  readers  think  they  have  enough 
of  prickly  plants  for  the  present  I  have  in  practice  met  with 
the  difficulties  which  gave  rise  to  these  observations,  and  can 
assure  the  reader  no  personalities  are  meant. 

Kingsbury  Gardens^  Sept.  7.  1839. 


Art.  VII.  On  the  atmospheric  'Moisture  of  Hot-houses  ;  on  the  Ma- 
nagement  of  Orchidaceous  Plants  ;  and  on  gathering,  and  packing 
OrcMdeafor  long  Voyages.     By  D.  Beaton. 

In  refSerence  to  Mr.  Wailes^s  letter  (p.  506.),  I  wish  he  had 
fixed  on  some  one  else,  who  may  have  more  time  on  his  hands 
to  do  justice  to  his  proposition  of  horticultural  meteorology.    I 
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am  afraid  my  efforts  in  aid  of  his  scheme  will,  in  the  long  run,' 
turn  upon  the  adage  which  tells  you  "  You  must  take  the  will 
for  the  deed."  Yet  the  thing  is  well  worthy  the  attention  of 
those  who  can  follow  it  up  to  a  satisfactory  result  To  obtain 
such  a  result,  on  which  amateurs  and  others  could  safely  rely 
and  act,  would  certainly  be,  as  he  justly  remarks,  of  essential 
service  to  all  interested  in  gardening.  After  all  our  science 
and  successful  practice,  we  have  not  any  thing  yet  tangible  in 
the  way  of  horticultural  hygrometry.  The  whole  thing  is  a 
mere  chaos,  from  which  chaos  every  gardener  carves  as  much 
as  suits  his  own  views.  It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  to 
arrive  at  a  desirable  result,  even  if  we  were  to  register  accu- 
rately our  barometric  and  hygrometric  observations  for  a  series 
of  years.  There  are  very  many  circumstances  of  a  local  nature 
constantly  at  work,  either  for  or  against  the  views  of  the 
experimentalist,  over  which  he  may  have  no  control ;  yet  this  is 
no  argument  against  the  commencement  of  keeping  such  regis- 
ters of  the  heat  and  moisture  in  our  plant  stoves.  I  am  not 
very  sanguine  as  to  the  result  of  my  own  observations,  but  I 
certainly  will  make  a  beginning. 

My  esteemed  employer,  Mr.  Harris,  has  already  paid  a  good 
deal  of  attention  to  this  subject,  and  is  fully  aware  of  the  im- 
portance of  a  well  regulated  atmosphere  for  the  different  families 
of  plants  in  his  collection.  He  placed  one  of  Mason's  double 
thermometers  in  our  Orchideae  house,  which  is  certainly  of 
essential  service,  as  far  as  my  superintendence  is  concerned. 
In  the  growing  season  we  keep  the  wet  and  dry  thermometers 
pretty  close  to  the  same  degree,  not  by  syringing,  but  by 
pouring  water  on  the  paths,  and  every  spare  place  in  the  house. 
In  winter,  the  dry,  or  common,  thermometer  is  allowed  to  rise' 
frofti  5^  to  10®  above  the  wet  one.  I  may  as  well  mention  that, 
for  many  years,  I  believe  that  I  and  a  few  other  gardeners 
keep  all  our  houses  rather  moister  than  is  generally  done  by 
others.  The  result  is^  a  more  rapid,  and,  perhaps,  a  healthier 
state  of  vegetation,  at  the  expense  of  flowers ;  for  I  do  not  think 
that  plants  pushed  on  in  their  growth  by  strong  stimuli  are 
such  free  flowerers  as  when  this  is  not  done ;  and  when  we  con- 
sider the  real  nature  of  inflorescence,  we  need  not  expect  to 
obtain  both  objects  by  our  treatment.  For  my  own  part,  I 
like  to  see  plants  always  in  a  healthy  state.  But  I  am  travel- 
ling too  wide  of  the  mark,  for  I  do  not  include  orchidaceous 
plants  generally  under  these  remarks,  and  consider,  in  their  case, 
as  I  do  in  that  of  the  generality  of  bulbs,  that  they  must  have 
their  season  of  rest,  if  you  wish  them  to  flower.  If  you  merely 
wish  to  increase  their  size,  without  much  regard  to  flowering, 
you  should,  and  must,  keep  up  a  stimulus  all  the  year  through. 
No  one  that  I  am  acquainted  with  keeps  up  such  a  stimulus  to 
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orchidaceous  plants  as  the  Messrs.  Loddiges,  and  I  need  hardly 
say  few  are  so  successful  in  their  cultivation,  and  especially  in 
their  propagation. 

To  make  these  observations  bear  on  Mr.  Wailes's  enquiry, 
let  us  suppose  three  orchidaceous  houses  of  the  same  size  and 
aspect,  and  each  filled  with  the  same  kind  of  plants,  and  treated 
for  three  years  as  much  alike  as  possible,  in  regard  to  heat,  air, 
and  moisture ;  it  is  a  hundred  to  one  if  all  the  species  will  be 
found  to  flourish  in  the  same  degree  in  each  house.  Much  of 
the  success  of  growing  orchidaceous  plants,  or,  indeed,  any 
kind  of  plants,  depends  on  certain  manipulations,  or  minutiae, 
which  can  neither  be  taught  nor  described ;  but  which  must 
be  learned  by  experience :  and  this  is  the  only  point,  in  the 
whole  circle  of  cultivation,  where  the  empiric  has  the  advantage 
of  the  man  of  science,  and  a  point,  too,  from  which  he  is  not 
likely  soon  to  be  driven. 

As  regards  my  treatment  of  newly  imported  Orchidaceae,  and 
the  rearing  of  young  and  unestablished  plants  of  this  interesting 
family,  the  following  is  the  substance  of  my  answer  to  Mr. 
Wailes,  the  publication  of  which  may  be  of  some  use  to  those 
beginning  to  grow  this  tribe  of  plants ;  or  to  those  having  bo- 
tanical correspondents  in  tropical  countries,  where  these  plants 
can  be  procured.  Besides,  I  made  a  conditional  promise  to 
Mr.  Wailes  to  publish  this  answer,  if  he  would  allow  the  pub- 
lication of  his  very  interesting  letter  on  horticultural  hygrometry, 
which  is  a  fit  companion  to  Mr.  Ellis's  valuable  paper  (p.  481.), 
bearing  in  a  great  measure  on  the  same  subject.  Papers  or  discus- 
sions of  this  nature  are  much  wanted  in  horticultural  literature. 
We  of  the  old  blue  apron  school  are  getting  tired  of  planting 
cabbages,  pruning  roses,  and  watering  cauliflowers. 

But  to  return  to  the  Orchid^ceae,  the  paper  alluded  to  by  Mr. 
Wailes,  in  Paxtoris  Magazine  of  Botany^  is  from  a  private  com- 
munication of  mine  to  Mr.  Paxton,  part  of  which  I  would 
have  omitted,  if  I  had  thought  it  was  to  be  published.  How- 
ever, as  far  as  it  goes,  it  gives  an  idea  of  the  practice  I  then  fol- 
lowed, and  which  I  follow  still,  with  little  variation.  If  I  were 
allowed  to  speak  through  the  trumpet  Orchideae  (Epidendrum 
tibicinis),  I  might  say  that  the  collection  at  Kingsbury,  as  far 
as  its  age  is  concerned,  shows  as  much  evidence  of  successful 
cultivation  as  any  such  collection  in  the  country.  It  (the 
paper  in  Paxtor^s  Magazine)  also  shows  the  aversion  I  then 
entertained  of  pot  culture  for  this  tribe,  and  that  aversion  has 
been  increasing  ever  since;  and  I  am  quite  certain  that  no 
argument  will  ever  induce  me  to  reconcile  myself  to  the  present 
hideous  mode  of  pot  culture,  viz.  the  plants  placed  on  mounds 
of  earth  raised  over  the  tops  of  large  pots.  Add  to  this,  the 
still  more  frightful  system  of  plunging  these  large  pots  in  tan,  to 
receive  bottom  heat.    The  heat  from  the  tan  is  all  gone  in  a  few 
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weeks,  and  must  be  succeeded  by  a  fresh  supply  of  tan,  a  fresh 
shifting  and  tumbling  of  pots  and  plants,  or  what  is  too  often 
the  case,  the  tan  is  not  renewed  for  months,  or  till  it  is  swarming 
with  worms.  It  is  then  in  a  damp,  cold,  disagreeable  state,  fit 
for  nothing  but  to  destroy  such  of  the  roots  as  find  their  way 
outside  the  pots.  I  have  witnessed  this  system,  such  as  I  have 
described  it,  in  a  large  establishment  near  London,  once  cele- 
brated for  growing  Orchidaceae,  where  nothing  but  the  active 
perseverance  of  the  superintendant  kept  the  vmole  thing  from 
falling  into  a  perfect  wreck ;  and,  after  all  his  ingenuity,  many  of 
the  species  disappeared,  or  were  removed,  in  consequence  of 
their  being  unfit  to  be  seen  by  visitors*  I  must  qualify  these 
observations,  however,  by  stating  my  firm  belief,  that  if  a  proper 
system  of  bottom  heat  by  hot  water  were  adopted,  where  a  uni- 
form temperature  could  be  kept  up  without  disturbing  the  plants 
during  their  growing  season,  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  advan- 
tage, and  far  preferable  to  our  present  system,  at  least  for  young 
plants ;  but  in  that  case,  also,  I  would  use  no  pots.  I  would 
have  all  my  plants  in  flat-bottomed  copper-wire  baskets,  placed 
on  the  tops  of  pots  plunged  in  some  imperishable  medium  over 
the  hot-water  pipes,  the  pots  acting  as  so  many  chimneys  dis- 
charging the  hot  vapour  arising  from  the  pipes,  and  through 
which  water  might  be  poured  down  occasionally,  to  raise  the 
vapour. 

In  the  paper  alluded  to  above,  I  noticed  how  I  grew  some  of 
the  species  on  forked  stic^ks.  Mr.  Fortune  adopts  the  same 
system  at  the  Horticultural  Society's  garden,  with  stanhopeas, 
and  such  like  plants,  and  with  perfect  success.  Copper- wire 
baskets,  or  baskets  made  of  iron  wire,  and  painted  with  anti- 
corrosive  paint,  when  properly  constructed,  are  quite  as  handy 
for  stages  and  shelves  as  garden  pots,  and  may  be  hung  up  at 
pleasure.  These  are  the  sorts  of  things  to  grow  these  plants  in 
to  the  greatest  perfection,  and  with  the  least  possible  attention. 
Most  kinds  of  baskets  now  in  use  are  liable  to  the  same  objec- 
tion as  pots ;  that  is,  they  are  too  narrow  and  too  deep,  which 
causes  the  turf  with  which  they  are  filled  to  turn  sodden  in  the 
heart,  and  this  rots  the  roots  as  fast  as  they  get  hold  of  it. 
Baskets  ought  to  be  very  shallow,  and  wide  in  proportion  to  the 
size  of  the  plant :  6  in.  deep  is  sufficient  for  any  orchidaceous 
plant  which  I  know.  The  general  size  should  be  from  3  in.  to 
4  in.  deep,  and  from  6  in.  upwards  in  diameter,  the  bottoms 
nearly  as  wide  as  the  tops.  To  fill  a  basket,  cut  your  turf  2  in. 
or  3  in.  wide,  and  as  deep  as  your  basket ;  place  these  pieces  on 
their  ends  round  the  inside  of  the  basket,  just  as  a  cooper  would 
put  up  an  orange  tub,  the  pieces  of  turf  representing  the  staves 
of  the  tub.     These  are  not  to  be  put  quite  close  together.    The 

bottom  is  then  to  be  laid  over  with  pieces  of  the  same  turf,  and 
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then  the  basket  filled  with  any  rough  pieces.  The  plant  is  then 
fixed  in  the  centre ;  or  if  you  have  several  plants  of  the  same 
species  nursed  on  lumps  of  turf,  or  in  moss,  or  in  small  pots,  you 
can  fill  your  basket  at  once  with  these  little  fellows,  and  have  a 
handsome  specimen  immediately.  If  the  plant  is  a  very  delicate 
kind,  instead  of  filling  the  basket  entirely  with  peat,  place  an  in- 
verted, flower-potsn  the  centre  of  it,  and  fill  the  space  between 
this  pot  and  the  sides  of  the  basket  with  crocks  and  turf  in  equal 
proportions.  Peat  will  not  soon  get  sodden  in  these  baskets. 
When  the  basket  is  to  be  put  on  a  flat  stage,  let  it  be  set  on  an 
inverted  pot;  in  this  way  it  is  in  a  measure  suspended  in  the 
air :  and,  when  you  want  to  give  it  bottom  heat,  place  the  basket 
on  the  top  of  a  pot  plunged  in  heat.  When  your  plant  is  in 
flower,  wrap  moss,  paper,  or  some  such  article,  round  the  basket, 
and  take  it  to  the  drawingroom.  This  will  obviate  the  necessity 
of  ladies  entering  the  orchidaceous  house,  which  few  of  them 
like  to  do,  and  the  change  will  be  a  great  benefit  to  your  plant 
After  unloading  itself  of  its  beauty  and  fragrance  in  the  drawing- 
room,  it  will  begin  growing  when  brought  back  to  the  orchidaceous 
house  with  redoubled  exertions.  If  your  plants  are  very  small, 
do  not  let  them  flower,  but  pick  off  the  flowers  as  they  make 
their  appearance ;  and  mark  this  /  if  you  find  the  plant  will 
stand  this  treatment  without  much  injury,  never  let  it  rest,  win- 
ter or  summer,  till  you  have  got  it  into  a  strong  fine  specimen ; 
but,  if  you  do  this,  you  must  not  let  it  waste  itself  in  producing 
flowers. 

Gathering  and  packing  Orchidhcece  for  long  Voyages*  — With- 
out detailing  the  various  ways  in  which  I  have  seen  plants  of  this 
tribe  packed,  and  I  believe  I  have  seen  them  packed  in  as  many 
ways  as  most  people,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  very  dry 
sawdust  is  the  very  best  medium  for  packing  them  in,  and  the 
larger  the  cases  in  which  they  are  packed,  the  more  likely  they 
are  to  arrive  safe.  The  rationale  of  the  plan  appears  to  be,  that 
sawdust  is  a  powerful  non-conductor  of  heat,  and  resists  moisture. 
The  roots  and  the  leaves  of  the  bulbous  kinds  should  be  cut  off 
before  packing.  When  circumstances  will  admit  of  it,  the  cases 
should  not  be  filled  at  once,  nor  the  lids  put  on  as  soon  as  filled; 
time  should  be  allowed  for  any  exhalations  which  may  arise  from 
the  plants  to  pass  ofl^,  before  nailing  them  down.  Let  the  ten- 
derest  species  be  kept  towards  the  centre  of  the  case.  The 
effects  of  a  vertical  sun  have  little  power  on  a  large  body  of  dry 
sawdust,  and  I  have  not  the  least  doubt,  but  that  this  material 
is  also  the  safest  medium  in  which  to  transfer  tender  seeds. 

After  receiving  a  cargo  in  this  way,  I  put  the  plants  in  a 
trough  of  water,  and  clean  them  from  ants  and  other  insects, 
and  all  decayed  matter ;  leaving  them,  perhaps,  several  hours  in 
water.     After  cleaning  them,  in  summer  I  pile  them  on  each 
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other  in  a  close  room,  and  throw  a  damp  mat  over  them.  Some 
of  the  strongest  and  driest  sorts  are  left  in  this  state  for  several 
days,  sometimes  a  week  or  two.  Without  receiving  any  stimulus 
to  growth,  they  imbibe  sufficient  moisture  to  enable  them  to  push 
their  eyes  and  shoots  freely,  when  taken  into  the  Orchidese  house. 
Sometimes  it  is  more  convenient  to  place  them  in  drier  houses 
than  the  Orchidese  house ;  in  that  case  they  are  kept  mdist  by 
being  placed  on  wet  moss,  and  syringed  occasionally ;  in  either 
case  they  are  not  potted,  nor  put  into  baskets,  till  their  roots  are 
beginning  to  appear.  The  beginning  of  the  rainy  season  is  the 
best  time  for  collecting  them  in  their  native  habitats,  as  their 
growth  is  then  beginning.  We  had  some  home  lately,  gathered 
in  that  state,  which  were  fit  to  be  hung  up  as  soon  as  they  arrived. 
In  ordinary  cases,  most  of  the  species  will  do  well  enough  in 
the  common  moisture  of  the  Orchideae  house,  when  first  ar- 
rived ;  but  the  excitement  of  this  treatment  is  too  much  for 
some,  till  they  have  slowly  imbibed  moisture  sufficient  to  sustain 
stimuli.  Of  this  kind  are  the  beautiful  Epid^ndrum  bicornutum 
and  tibicinis,  and  all  those  with  hollow  tubes  or  hollow  bulbs.  As 
a  proof  of  this,  plants  of  a  species  of  Epidendrum,  the  Mor 
del  Mayo  of  La  Guayra,  may  now  be  seen  in  Messrs.  Loddiges's 
very  damp  and  very  hot  Orchideae  house,  with  little  or  no  growth ; 
while  at  Clapton  the  same  species,  received  at  the  same  time,  is  in 
active  growth,  Mr,  Low  not  keeping  much  stimulus :  and,  here, 
the  same  sort,  having  had  a  fortnight's  cold  damp  treatment,  is 
now  in  the  most  vigorous  growth.  A  species  of  Schombdrgk/a, 
or  the  spread  eagle,  as  it  is  called,  which  is  well  known  to  be 
shy  at  vegetating  soon  after  arriving  in  this  country,  under  this 
treatment  grows  as  freely  as  Epidendrum  cochleatum.  Lae^lia 
grandiflora,  autumnalis,  albida,  &c.,  and  some  others,  from  the 
higher  parts  of  Mexico,  are  very  difficult  to  start,  but,  treated  in 
this  way,  and  placed  in  wet  moss  in  a  cool  house,  with  a  constant 
draught  of  air,  are  pushing  away  as  regularly  as  any  of  the  tribe. 
But  time  and  room  will  allow  of  no  further  details  at  present. 
Kingsbury^  Sept.  14.  1839. 


Art.  VIII.  Botanical,  Floricultural,  and  Arboricultural  Notices  of 
the  Kinds  of  Plants  nevoly  introduced  into  British  Gardens  and 
Plantations,  or  'which  have  been  originated  in  them  ;  together  mth 
additional  Information  respecting  Plants  (whether  old  or  new)  already 
in  Cultivation :  the  whole  intended  to  serve  as  a  perpetual  Supplement 
to  the  "  Encyclopcedia  of  Plants,*'  the  "  Hortus  Britannicus,"  the 
Hortus  Lignosusy*  and  the  "  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britan* 


ti 


nicum,'* 


Curtis* s  Botanical  Magazine  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
seven  plates ;  3^.  6».  coloured,  3^.  plain.  Edited  by  Sir  William 
Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c, 
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Edwards^s  Botanical  Register  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  new  series,  each 
containing  six  plates ;  3;.  6d.  coloured,  3^.  plain.  Edited  by  Dr. 
Lindley,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 

Paxtons  Magazine  of  Botany ^  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants; 
in  monthly  numbers;  large  8vo;  2s.  6d,  each. 

The  Floral  Cabinet;  in  monthly  numbers,  4to  ;  2s,  6d.  each.  Con- 
ducted by  G.  B.  Knowles,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  and  Fre- 
derick Westcott,  Esq.,  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Birmingham 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society. 

The  Botanist ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing  four  plates,  with 
two  pages  of  letterpress;  8vo;  large  paper,  2s,  6d,;  small  paper. 
Is,  6d,  Conducted  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  &c..  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

Maund s  Botanic  Garden^  or  Magazine  of  Hardy  Flotoer  Plants  cul- 
tivated in  Great  Britain;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
four  coloured  figures  in  one  page;  large  paper,  Is,  6d, ;  small,  1^ 
Edited  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 

OXALfDEJE, 
1414.  O'XALIS  11900  Barrelidrt  Bot  Mag.  t  3748. 

In  the  Horttu  Britannicus,  following  the  description  of  Baron  Jacquin,  the 
colour  of  the  flower  is  marked  as  pale  red ;  but  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  it  is 
represented  yellow.  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker  notices  this  discrepancy,  but  says  that 
the  plant  he  has  figured  is,  notwithstanding,  **  unquestionably  the  O.  polym6rpba 
of  Zuccarini."  {Bot,  Mag^  Sept.) 

Leguminosiff, 

lf68.  BAUHPN/i<  10669  coryrabdsa  Bot.  Beg.  1859,  47. 

This  beautiful  Chinese  shrub,  though  so  long  introduced,  is  said  by  Dr. 
Lindley  to  have  resisted  "all  attempts  to  flower  it  until  September,  1838, 
when  Its  beautiful  clusters  were  produced  abundantly  in  the  green-house  at 
Hedleaf."  It  will  succeed  best  in  a  house  where  the  temperature  is  something 
below  that  of  a  common  damp  stove.  The  soil  should  be  fresh  and  rich ;  for 
example,  peat,  loam,  and  decayed  manure.  Layers  or  cuttings.*'  (Bot  Reg.^ 
Sept.) 

1S4&  CHORO'ZEM A  [49,  and  Paxt.  mag.  of  bot  vol.  vi.  p.  175. 

ykfiumBmth.    yaxlom-leaved    Sk  lJ    or  4    jn    Y.R    Swan  River    1837.    C    sp    Bot.ng.l838t 

This  beautiful  species,  which  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  named  in  the 
miscellany  to  the  Botanical  Register,  was  introduced  in  1837,  from  the  Swan 
River,  under  the  name  of  "  Native  Pea."  It  is  very  showy  in  its  flowers,  and 
Dr.  Lindley  observes  that  two  or  three  varieties  have  been  raised  from  seed 
which  differ  slightly  in  the  leaves.  In  Paxton*s  Magazine  it  is  stated  to  be 
known  in  the  nurseries  under  the  names  of  C.  latifolium  and  C.  ^legans.  It  is 
a  vigorous-growing  plant,  and  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  wood  strike  easily. 
Those  from  the  central  shoots  should  be  preferred,  as  plants  raised  from  the 
side  branches  are  likely  to  take  their  habits,  which  is  rather  straggling  and  un- 
symmetrical.  {Bot,  Reg,,  and  PaxtorCs  Mag,  of  Bot,  for  Sept.) 

seza  zvcwiA  g. 

tricolor  Lm^    three.coloured    %_  \ |    or  1    my.jn    S    Swan  River    1837.    C    8.p    Bot.  reg.  189% 

The  genus  Zichya  having  been  formed  by  Baron  Hugel  out  of  the  old  genus 
Kennedya,  in  compliment  to  the  Princess  Metternich,  whose  maiden  name  was 
the  Countess  Molly  Zichy-Ferraris  (see  Bot.  Reg,,  1.  c).  Dr.  Lindley  takes 
occasion,  while  recording  this  pretty  new  species,  to  enumerate  the  species  of 
which  the  genus  Zichya  consists.  These  are  Z.  inophylhi,  dilatkta,  glabrata, 
cocclnea,  Molly,  tricolor,  and  angustifolia ;  the  first  three  of  which  are  well 
known  in  the  nurseries  under  their  old  name  of  Kennedya.    Z.  tricolor  is  a 
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pretty  little  climbing  shrub  from  the  Swan  River,  which  flowered  with  Mr. 
Young  of  the  Milford  Nursery.  Seeds ;  or  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  wood  in 
spring,  in  silver  sand  under  a  bell-glass.  Pot  off  into  light  sandy  soil,  shaking 
off  all  the  silver  sand  from  the  roots,  as  it  is  apt  to  bring  on  canker.  A  cold- 
pit  kept  a  few  degrees  above  freezing  will  afibrd  this  species  sufficient  pro- 
tection. (Bot,  Reg,^  Sept.) 

Vortnlaceie. 

Tortulaca  grandifidra  var.  ruiila  Lindl.  A  very  brilliant  variety,  with  very 
large  bright  crimson  flowers,  and  "long  cylindrical  leaves."  A  native  of 
Mendoza.  (B,  M.  R,,  No.  114.,  Sept.) 

28S7.  ^CA"^CIA  rno.  ISS. 

I  Bicedna  Henslow    Mr.  Spring  Rice'i     ik  t_J     pr     4  mr     Y    V.  D.  L.    1835.    C    s.Lp    fioUnist, 

A  species  of  Jcacia  with  yellow  flowers,  and  sharply  pointed  leaves ;  the 
seeds  of  which  were  sent  from  Van  Diemen's  Land  to  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  and 
by  him  presented  to  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  where  the  plant  was 
raised.  The  plant  requires  a  green-house,  and  its  flowers  appear  m  March. 
(Botaniti,  Sept.) 
1915.  SCO'TT/^  17911  denUta  BotanUt,  No.  134. 

Mr  Bentham  observes  of  this  plant,  that  it  is  one  of  those  which  soon 
become  *'  sickly  on  being  placed  out  of  doors  during  summer,  and  therefore 
must  be  kept  in  the  green-house  all  the  year.  It  is  most  successfully  increased 
by  layers,  but  may  be  struck  also  from  cuttings  in  sand  under  a  hand-glass. 
Soil,  sandy  peat,  and  loam."    (BotanUt,  Sept.) 

Creu8ulac€€B. 

1309.  COTYLE^DON  29766  5empervtvum. 

Sjfnongfme :  Umbilicus  Sempervlvum  Dec,  FL  Cab.  lift 

A  frame  plant,  from  Eastern  Caucasus,  rare  in  British  collections. 

Composite. 

+  Senecio  odordtus  Horn.  A  glaucous  herbaceous  plant,  with  small  heads  of 
yellow  flowers,  which,  notwithstanding  the  specific  name,  are  quite  scentless. 
A  native  of  the  south-east  interior  of  New  Holland,  introduced  by  Major 
Sir  Thomas  Mitchell.  (5.  M.  B.,  No.  Ml.,  Sept.) 

Eurjfbia  gluHnosa  Lindl.  A  Van  Diemen's  Land  shrub,  with  rosemary-like 
leaves,  and  starry  heads  of  violet  flowers.  **  All  the  green  parts  of  this  plant 
are  covered  with  specks  of  a  whitish  viscid  exudation.  (B,  M,  R,,  No.  112., 
Sept.) 

1719.  TOVRR^TTIA  15463  /appdcea  Bot.  Mag.  3749. 

This  plant,  which  had  been  long  lost  to  the  country,  was  re-introduced.  Sir 
W.  J.  Hooker  informs  us,  in  1837,  by  John  McLean,  Esq.,  of  Lima.  (Bot.  Mag,^ 
Sept.) 

Cofivolvtddce€B, 

-\-  IpomcB'^a  long}foUa  Benth.  A  beautiful  white-flowered  perennial  Ipomoe^a, 
with  a  tuberous  root,  which  differs  from  the  general  habit  of  the  genus  in  the 
stems  being  erect,  and  not  twining.  "  It  will  probably,"  says  Dr.  Lindley, 
**do  very  well  out  of  doors  in  summer,  but  it  will  require  such  protection  as  is 
given  to  the  dahlia  in  winter."  (-B.  M,  R.,  No.  124.,  Sept.) 

^olandceee, 

-f-  Soldnum  cdndidum  Lindl.  *'  A  fine  noble-looking  shrub,  with  leaves  a  foot 
long  and  9  in.  broad,  and  clusters  of  large  handsome  pure  white  flowers."  A 
native  of  Mexico,  and  appearing  to  require  a  stove.  (B,  M.  R,,  No.  125., 
Sept.) 

ScrophulaAnea. 

1745.  LIN A'RIA  30183  rfelphinidldes  Gap,  Fl  Cab.  No.  115. 

This  "exceedingly pretty"  plant  appears  to  be  biennial,  instead  of  annual. 
It  seems  likely  to  pertect  several  **  capsules  of  seeds,  but  it  may  be  readily  in- 
creased by  cuttings,  which  strike  freely."  The  seeds  were  received  from  St. 
Petersburg.  {Flor,  Cab,^  Sept*) 

P  P  4, 
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-f  "Sepcla  BolvkeJoHa  Benth.  **  A  hoary  perennial  of  little  beauty,"  a  natiye 
of  the  Himalayas.  (B.  M.  R^  No.  123.,  Sept.) 

Myoporine€B. 

Stcnochiiut  longifoSus  A.  Cunn.  This  shrub,  which  was  discovered  many 
years  since  in  New  Holland  by  Mr.  Allan  Cunningham,  has  been  again  founds 
and  introduced  by  Major  Sir  Thomas  Mitchell.  The  leaves  are  long,  narrow, 
and  leathery ;  the  flowers  of  a  dull  greenish  red ;  and  the  fruit,  which  is  fleshy, 
has  the  odour  of  a  lemon.  (B.  M,  R.,  No.  115.,  Sept.) 

-|-  jS^.  mcdnus  Lindl.  Another  shrub  from  the  same  country,  introduced  by 
Sir  Thomas  Mitchell.  ^  It  forms  a  grey  bush,  looking  like  an  olive  or  some 
leafless  acacia,  and  is  covered  closely  with  a  short  white  down,  consisting  of 
stellate  hairs ;  a  circumstance  deserving  of  attention  in  such  a  natural  order  as 
that  of  M^opor^eae."  (B.  M.  R.,  No.  1 16.,  Sept.) 

Acanihaceee, 

4-  AiUracdntha  longifoUa  Nees.  A  handsome  green-house  perennial,  the  ''seeds 
of  which  were  sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society  by  Mr.  M'Culloch,  one  of  the 
gardeners  to  His  Highness  the  Pacha  of  Egjrpt."  The  flowers  are  blue,  and 
each  whorl  is  surrounded  by  six  spines  forming  a  star,  whence  the  name, 
which  is  derived  from  atter^  a  star,  and  akaniha,  a  spine.  (J?.  M,  R.,  No.  1 17., 
Sept.) 

OrchiddcecB. 

SMS.  CORYA'NTHES  S8767  macul&U  tbt.  Pfcrker^  Hook.,  Bot.  Mag,  S747. 

Differing  only  in  the  cup-shaped  appendage  to  the  labellum  being  of  a 
brownish  purple,  and  rather  larger  than  in  the  species.  {BoU  Mag,,  Sept.) 

S5ia  ONCPDIUM?  [57S2L 

c6ncolor  Hook,    one-coloured    ^  tZ9    or }    au    Y    Organ  Mountains    1877.    D    pir.w    Bet  mag. 

**  An  extremely  beautiful  plant,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Organ  Mountains  of 
Brazil,  where  it  was  found  by  Mr.  Grardner  in  1837,  and  whence  it  was  sent 
by  him  to  the  Woburn  collection.  Of  the  genus  itself  to  which  it  should  be 
referred,"  continues  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  *•  I  feel  rather  doubtful."  The  flower 
is  a  clear  pure  yellow,  without  the  admixture  of  any  other  colour ;  and  its 
form  is  very  unlike  that  of  oncidiums  generally.  {Bot,  Mag.,  Sept.) 

ODONTOOLO'SSUAf.    (From  odous,  a  tooth,  and  glossa,  a  tongue;  in  allusion  to  the  toothings  of  the 
labellum  at  the  base.) 
R68s<  Lindl.    Ross's    ^  QS     or }      au    W.g.t.b     Mexico     1838.      D    p.s     Bot  reg.  1899, 48. 

A  "  charming"  plant,  sent  from  Mexico  by  the  collector  of  Mr.  Barker,  Mr. 
Ross,  after  whom  it  is  named.  "  The  bright  white  lip,  lying,  as  it  were,  in  the 
centre  of  a  rich  green,  yellow,  and  blue  star  of  three  points,  produces  a  pecu- 
liarly beautiful  and  unusual  appearance."  (^Bot,  Reg,,  Sept.) 

2646.  GONGO^Ri< 

fCilva  Lindl.     tawny     £  USi     cu     }     jl     Y.b     Mexico     1838.      D    p.r.w    Bot  reg.  18S9, 51. 

The  flowers  are  not  above  half  the  size  of  those  of  G.  maculata,  to  which 
this  plant  is  nearly  allied,  and  the  raceme  is  much  "  more  contracted,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  shortness  of  the  pedicels."  The  flowers  are  very  fragrant,  and 
resemble  in  scent  those  of  a  violet.  (Bot,  Reg.,  Sept.) 

-f-  Angrae^cum  armemacum  Lindl.  The  flowers  are  of  an  **  apricot  colour," 
and  the  plant  has  been  obtained  by  Messrs.  Loddiges  from  Sierra  Leone. 
{B.  M.  R.,  No.  109.,  §ept.) 

-{-  Malacheim  clavdta  Lindl.  This  is  a  new  genus,  ''resembling  Megaclf- 
nium  in  some  respects,  but  belonging  in  reality  to  Vandew^  It  was  obtained 
from  Bio,  in  1836.  The  flowers  are  fleshy,  and  of  a  dull  green  spotted  with 
purple.  \b,  M.  R,,  No.  1 10.,  Sept.) 

Stankdpes.  oculdta  var.  Barkenkna.  Lindl,  "  This  is  a  remarkable  variety  of 
S.  oculata,  obtained  from  Mexico  by  Mr.  Barker.  It  looks  like  S.  inslgnis, 
with  the  lip  of  S.  oculata,  and  is  very  handsome."  (B.  M,  R.,  No.  113.,  S^t.) 

+  Cirrhopetalum  nutans  Lindl.  A  pretty  little  plant,  with  **  a  nodding  umbel  of 
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pale  straw-coloured  flowers  at  the  end  of  a  weak  scape  about  6  in.  high."  It 
IS  a  native  of  Manilla.  {B,  M.  22.,  No.  1 18.,  Sept.)  ' 

-}-  C  fimbriatum  Lindl.  Very  different  from  any  other  species  of  the  genus 
known.  Imported  from  Bombay  by  Messrs.  Loddiges.  The  general  colour 
of  the  flower  is  greenish,  "  while  the  upper  sepal  and  the  petals  are  broken  up 
at  the  margin  into  beautiful  purple  fringes.*'  (^B,  M,  R,,  No.  120.,  Sept.) 

CirrhtB'a  toccata  Lindl.  This  species  flowered  at  Woburn  in  August  last. 
It  difiers  from  all  the  known  species  *'  in  the  middle  lobe  of  the  lip  being 
concave,  and  having  very  much  the  form  of  that  of  many  5atyria.  *  The 
raceme  is  very  long,  and  the  flowers  very  large.  Dr.  Lindley  observes  that 
"  it  has  been  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  under  the  name  of  C.  fusco- 
liitea,  which  is  a  different  plant."  (-ff.  M,  R.,  No.  121.,  Sept.)' 

SM7.  BENDRO'BIUM  Cmag.  of  bot  ▼!.  p.  1G9. 

Ffixton^Paxt  Mag.  of  Bot    Paxton*s     if  [23     or  1     jn    Y.br    Pondooah    1837.    D    trees    Paxt. 

A  very  showy  golden-yellow  and  brown  flowering  species,  surpassing  all 
its  allies,  discovered  in  1837,  by  Mr.  Gibson,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  Indian 
collector,  growing  on  trees  at  Pondooah,  a  station  near  the  base  of  the  Khoseea 
Hills.  Many  of  the  dendrobiums  acquire  their  chief  nourishment  from  the 
atmosphere,  or  '*  firom  a  very  slight  covering  to  the  roots  for  the  retention  of 
moisture ;  but  D.  P&xtont  belongs  to  a  very  different  class  ;  and,  besides  its 
great  height  demanding  some  substance  in  which  to  fix  the  stakes  needful  for 
maintaining  its  erectness,  the  roots  are  more  tender,  and  must  be  completely 
enveloped  in  moss  or  soil.*'  (Paxt,  Mag.  of  Bot.,  Sept.) 

amoe^um  Wall,    lovely     ^  22S     or  |     au    W.v.o     Nepal    1838.     D    trees     Fl.  cab.  no.  117* 

A  very  beautiful  species,  with  a  delightful,  but  not  very  powerful,  fragrance. 
The  stems  are  naturally  pendulous ;  and,  according  to  Dr.  Wallich,  it  is  found 
growing  on  trees  in  Nepal.  (Fl.  Cad ,  Sept.) 

Tulipaceae. 

1018.  FRITILLA'RIA  8440  racemlMa. 

The  figure  is  taken  from  plants  raised  from  bulbs  imported  from  Holland, 
and  sold  at  a  guinea  each.  The  specimen  has  thrice  the  number  of  flowers  of 
that  figured  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  952.,  and  recorded  in  our  Hort, 
Brit.,  No.  8440.,  as  introduced  in  1605;  but  whether  it  is  specifically  different 
we  very  much  doubt.  In  all  probability,  it  is  merely  a  better-grown  specimen 
of  the  same  variety  of  F.  pyrenaica. 
——         ■  ■         -    ■  -  ...  «  - 

REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.     Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardeningf  Agriculture,  'Botany, 
Rural  Architecture,  SfC,  lately  published,  tjoith  some  Account  of 
those  considered  the  more  interesting. 

The  Ladies^  Botany  of  Professor  Lindley ;   abridged  by  the  Author.     With 
numerous  woodcuts.     Post  8vo,  pp.  424.     12«.     Lond.  1839. 

The  title  of  this  work,  and  the  name  of  the  author,  form  a  sufficient  recom- 
mendation. Dr.  Lindley  has  done  more  than  any  other  man  to  promote  the 
study  of  botany  in  Britain  ;  and  this  work,  which  comprises  what  is  contained 
in  two  volumes  at  25^.  each,  will  do  more  for  the  science  among  the  rising 
generation,  and  especially  among  gardeners,  than  any  previous  publication 
by  the  same  author.  Very  little  is  omitted  in  this  volume  that  is  con- 
tained in  the  two  of  which  it  professes  to  be  an  abridgment,  except  the 
copperplates,  and  for  these  are  substituted  admirably  executed  engravings 
on  wood. 

On  the  Effects  of  the  severe  Winter  of  1837-8  on  soine  Shrubberies  and  Gardens 
in  Glamorganshire.  By  L.  W.  Dillwyn,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  8vo,  pp.  13. 
Swansea,  1839. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  tract,  especially  when  taken  in  connexion  with 
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Dr.  Lindley's  nduable  article  on  the  same  subject  in  the  HortkuUural  Traki"' 
actions,  Professor  Alphonse  De  Candolle's  in  the  Bib&otheque  Umoenelle, 
and  M.  Otto's  in  the  Garienxeiiung,  We  shall  make  ample  use  of  all  these 
papers  in  a  volume  which  we  contemplate  on  the  plants  suitable  for  a  con- 
servadve  wall,  with  their  culture  and  management.  We  rejoice  to  find  that 
the  noble  tree  of  Xa<irus  n6bili8  at  Margam,  which  Mr.  Dillwyn  kindly  had 
measured  for  our  Arborelum,  and  which  is  nearly  62  ft.  high,  was  only  sightly 
ii\jured  at  the  top,  and  has  recovered. 

7^  Stranger^ t  IrUellecttud  Guide  to  Londoriffir  1839>40,  conUnnhig  an  Account 
of  the  LMerary  and  Scientific  Societies  and  Institutions,  Exhibitions,  and 
Curiosities ;  Museums,  Libraries,  Public  and  Private  Collections  ;  Botanical, 
Horticultural,  and  Zoological  Gardens,  ^c,  of  the  Metropolis.  By  A. 
Booth,  F.S.A.,  F.S.S.,  Member  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science,  &c.  Post  8vo,  pp.  152,  with  a  tabular  synopsis,  &c.,  in 
a  folding  sheet.    Lond.  1839. 

A  work  much  wanted,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  be  extremely  useful,  even 
to  gardeners,  since  it  contains  a  list  of  the  London  nurseries,  of  private 
gardens,  of  public  gardens,  botanic  and  horticultural,  of  the  zoological  gar- 
dens, &c  In  speaking  of  the  gardens  of  the  Duke  of  Northuroberlanc^  at 
Syon,  it  is  stated  that  His  Grace  is  the  most  successful  breeder  of  monkeys  in 
the  kingdom ;  a  fact  which  we  were  not  before  aware  of. 


MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 

Art.  I.     General  Notices* 

TSS  Character  of  Soils  in  Relation  to  Vegetable  Culture, — ^When  a  cultivator 
devotes  himself  to  the  investigation  of  a  soil,  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference  to 
him  whether  it  is  composed  or  alumina  and  silica,  or  whether  these  substances 
are  in  the  state  of  quartz  or  felspar,  or  that  by  their  aggregation  they  form  the 
debris  of  granite,  or,  finally,  that  they  belong  to  primitive,  transition,  or  alluvial 
formations :  what  he  requires  is,  to  know  what  kind  of  plants  the  soil  will 
produce  vnth  the  greatest  advantage,  the  trouble  it  will  require  to  put  it  in  a 
state  of  culture,  the  manuring  it  will  need,  the  quantity  of  this  manure  it  will 
yield  to  the  plant,  and  the  portion  it  will  retain  in  its  own  substance ;  these  are 
Its  agricultural  characters,  those  which  adapt  it  to  the  objects  of  agronomy, 
and  which  shed  light  on  his  researches. 

What  we  have  already  said  of  the  composition  and  properties  of  soils  de- 
monstrates that  certain  of  their  scientific  elements  have  a  relation  to  the  pro- 
perties which  are  enquired  afler  by  cultivators.  Thus,  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
crops  which  may  be  expected  from  different  soils,  those  which  contain  car- 
bonates of  lime  and  magnesia  are  eminently  qualified  to  produce  wheats  and 
leguminous  crops;  the  siliceous  clay  lands  are  the  soils  peculiarly  adapted  to 
forests  ;  the  siliceous  are  proper  for  plants  which  vegetate  in  winter,  as  rye, 
&c. ;  mould  favours  the  vegetation  of  those  potherbs  which  are  cultivated  for 
the  stems,  leaves,  &c.  As  regards  the  facility  or  difficulty  of  working  soils, 
those  that  are  siliceous  are  easily  dressed,  as  well  as  those  which  have  an 
organic  origin ;  whilst  calcareous  and  clayey  present  great  differences  in  this 
respect,  according  to  the  diversity  of  their  composition.  Finally,  sandy  and 
calcareous  soils  require  frequent  manuring,  and  this  addition  they  decompose 
to  the  immediate  profit  of  the  plants ;  whilst  clayey  ones  retain  the  manure, 
may  have  the  process  of  manuring  postponed  to  greater  intervals,  and  recave 
at  the  same  time  a  larger  quantity  of  manure.  Diluvian  soils  admit  of  im- 
provement with  gypsum,  and  siliceous  clays  with  marl ;  whilst  land  rich  in 
organic  matters  requires  the  dung  of  animals  to  facilitate  and  promote  the  de- 
composition of  the  mould.    (Jam.  Jour.,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  89.,  for  July,  1839.) 
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Subtoil^Phugking  and  the  Frequent^Drain  Sytiem, — The  advantages  of  these 
practices  have  lately  been  scientifically  explained  by  a  most  intelligent  and 
judicious  writer,  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,  vol.  x.  p.  131.;  and 
the  following  may  be  considered  the  essence  of  the  article,  though  to  be  pro- 
perly impressed  with  its  importance,  the  reader  ought  to  peruse  the  five  pages 
which  it  occupies.  The  subsoil  in  a  great  many  instances  abounds  in  oxide  of 
iron,  which,  when  perfectly  dry,  is  insoluble,  and  consequently  not  injurious  to 
vegetation ;  but  when  it  is  soaked  in  water  it  becomes  to  a  certain  extent 
soluble,  or  what  in  chemical  language  is  termed  a  hydrate,  and  in  that  state  it 
IS  extremely  injurious.  Now,  the  great  benefit  attending  the  frequent  or  the 
furrow  drain  system  consists  in  its  withdrawing  the  water  from  this  hydrate, 
so  that  it  may  no  longer  be  soaked  in  it ;  and  the  great  benefit  of  subsoil- 
ploughing  results  from  the  hydrate  being  raised  to  the  surface^  exposed  to  the 
air,  broken  in  pieces,  and  mixed  with  the  soil,  so  as  no  longer  to  be  injurious. 
Without  underdraining,  where  the  subsoil  consists  of  hydrate  of  iron,  subsoil- 
ploughing  will  be  of  little  or  no  use ;  but  with  it  the  worst  lands,  by  the  aid  of 
lime  and  manure,  may  in  a  short  time  be  rendered  almost  equal  to  the  best. 
The  presence  of  iron  in  the  soil,  whether  in  the  state  of  oxide  or  hydrate,  is 
easily  known  to  practical  men  by  its  rusty  brown  colour.     In  every  soil  iron  is 

E resent  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  but  only  injurious  when  it  is  in  a  state  of 
ydrate.    In  all  other  states  it  is  insoluble,  and  therefore  harmless  to  plants. 
(^Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture,  vol.  x.  p.  131.) 

Black,  the  very  worst  Colour  for  painting  Woodufork  in  the  open  Air,  -—  There 
is  nothing  that  will  prove  this  evil  more  than  by  observing  the  black  streaks 
of  a  ship  after  being  in  a  tropical  climate  for  any  length  of  time.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  wood  round  the  fastenings  is  in  a  state  of  decay,  while  the 
white  work  is  as  sound  as  ever ;  the  planks  that  are  painted  black  will  be 
found  split  in  all  directions,  while  the  frequent  necessity  of  caulking  a  ship  in 
that  situation  likewise  adds  to  the  common  destruction ;  and  I  am  fully 
persuaded  that  a  piece  of  wood  painted  white  will  be  preserved  from  perishing 
as  long  a^n,  if  exposed  to  tne  weather,  as  a  similar  piece  painted  black, 
especifOly  m  a  tropical  climate.  * 

I  have  heard  many  men  of  considerable  experience  say  that  black  is  good 
for  nothing  on  wood,  as  it  possesses  no  body  to  exclude  the  weather.  This  is, 
indeed,  partly  the  case ;  but  a  far  greater  evil  than  this  attends  the  use  of 
black  pamty  which  ought  entirely  to  exclude  its  use  on  any  work  out  of  doors, 
viz.  its  property  of  absorbing  heat.  A  black  unpolished  surface  is  the  greatest 
absorber  and  radiater  of  heat  known ;  while  a  white  surface,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  bad  absorber  and  radiater  of  the  same ;  consequently,  black  paint 
is  more  pernicious  to  the  wood  than  white.  Wood  having  a  black  surface 
will  imbibe  considerably  more  heat  in  the  same  temperature  of  climate  than  if 
that  surface  were  white;  from  which  circumstance  we  may  easily  conclude 
that  the  pores  of  wood  of  any  nature  will  have  a  tendency  to  expand,  and 
rend  in  all  directions,  when  exposed  under  such  circumstances ;  the  water,  of 
course,  being  admitted,  causes  a  gradual  and  progressive  decay,  which  must  be 
imperceptibly  increasing  from  every  change  of  weather.  The  remedy  to  so 
great  an  evil  is  particularly  simple,  viz.  by  using  white,  instead  of  black  paint, 
which  not  only  forms  a  better  surface,  but  is  a  preventive  to  the  action  of 
heat,  and  is  more  impervious  to  moisture.  The  saving  of  expense  would  also 
be  immense,  and  I  am  convinced  that  men  of  practical  experience  will  bear  me 
out  in  my  assertion.  (TVant,  Soc.  Art,,  as  quoted  in  the  Civil  Engineer,  vol.  ii. 
p.  189.)  The  writer  next  goes  on  to  describe  the  effect  on  two  ships  of  war, 
m  which  all  the  external  parts  painted  black  were  in  a  state  of  decay,  while 
the  parts  painted  white  were  as  sound  as  ever.  —  Cond. 

The  Improvement  of  Harbours  and  of  Drainage  by  Rivers  depends  on  the 
management  and  direction  of  natural  causes  and  effects,  in  which,  I  may  say, 
observation  had  been  so  torpid,  that,  till  twenty  years  since,  much  more  harm 
than  good  had  been  the  result  of  interference.  All  the  reports  of  Mr.  Smea- 
ton,  and  some  made  scarcely  sixteen  years  since,  prove  that  in  large  drainages 
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near  the  sea,  natural  outlets  or  rivers  were  always  recommended  to  be  stopped 
by  dams  and  sluices,  to  prevent  the  tide  from  entering,  which  obstacles  equally 
prevented  the  drainage  water  from  free  passage  outward. 

Three  inches  fall  (downward  slope)  in  a  mile  makes  water  move  slowly;  at 
four  inches  declivity  in  a  mile,  water  acquires  a  moderate  velocity,  sufBcient 
for  any  drainage  operation  ;  so  that  the  sill  (threshold)  of  a  sluice,  if  laid  a 
yard  too  high,  will  prevent  the  natural  drainage  of  twelve  miles  above  it 
(3  in.  to  a  mile) :  on  the  same  principle,  if  a  drainage  outlet,  obstructed  by 
what  may  be  almost  deemed  the  caprice  of  winds  and  tides,  and  of  accumu- 
lated sand-banks  in  consequence,  snail  double  its  length,  and  creep  through  a 
dubious  crooked  channel,  it  is  evident  that  a  3  in.  or  4  in.  fall  may  become 
1  in.,  which  is  ineffectuaL 

The  sound  principle  which  results  from  these  facts  is,  to  give  free  ingress  to 
the  tidal  water,  guarding  against  inundation  by  raising  the  banks  of  your  river, 
end  also  straightening  its  course,  so  as  to  lose  no  downfall.  This  increased 
downfall  and  increased  tidal  water  are  nSade  to  bear  directly  upon  the  old  sand- 
banks ;  and,  if  the  connexion  with  deep  water  can  be  established  in  this  man- 
ner, you  obtain  a  harbour  of  easy  access,  and  the  old-fashioned  precarious 
drainage  of  land  by  windmills  becomes  unnecessary,  the  dams  which  previously 
hindered  daily  dramage  at  low  water  being  for  ever  removed. 

All  this  was  to  be  seen  in  progress  below  Wisbeach  and  Long  Sutton  Bridge, 
and  the  impetuous  outfall  of  the  water  in  the  recess  of  a  spring  tide  had 
forced  its  way  through  the  sands  in  the  beginning  of  August,  1830.  With  a 
Tiew  to  this  event,  the  old  channel  of  the  river  Nene  had  been  boldly  dammed 
across  in  the  middle  of  July,  and  the  current  tiu*ned  into  the  straight  cut  pre- 
pared for  it.  All  this  constitutes  the  Nene  Outfall.  When  I  saw  it  meet 
the  sea,  four  miles  below  the  washway  (now  the  drawbridge  at  Long  Sutton) 
at  three-<]|uarters  ebb,  the  torrent  rushed  down  4  ft.  in  the  last  quarter  of  a 
mile.  This,  of  course,  carries  off  the  sand  daily,  and,  by  the  law  of  nature,  the 
4  ft,  fall  will  recede  inland,  until  nearly  a  uniform  inclination  or  slope  shall 
penetrate  to  Wisbeach,  which  will  become  a  seaport  of  importance ;  and,  above 
It,  180,000  or  200,000  acres  of  fen  land  will  retain  nothing  of  its  hitherto 
nature,  except  unparalleled  fertility.  {Quarterly  Review ^  vol.  Ixiii.  p.  450. 
No.  cxxvi.  March,  1839.) 

From  the  above  extract,  the  young  gardener  may  learn  to  assign  a  scientific 
reason  for  straightening  crooked  brooks,  when  the  object  is  to  make  them  run 
quicker,  or  rendering  straight  ones  circuitous,  when  it  is  desired  to  cause  a  rapid 
stream  to  be  less  so.  By  reflecting  on  the  extract,  he  will  find  other  matters 
from  which  he  may  benefit,  but  which,  lest  we  should  prevent  him  from  seeking 
and  thinking  for  himself,  we  shall  not  point  out. — Cond. 

Warming  and  Ventilating,  —  The  Telford  medal  has  lately  been  awarded  to 
Mr.  Charles  Hood,  F.R.A.S.,  for  an  article  on  this  subject,  of  which  an 
abstract  is  given  in  the  Athenceum  for  July  13.  The  author,  after  showing  the 
defects  of  iron  stoves  of  every  description,  recommends,  as  the  best  mode  of 
heating,  steam  or  hot  water  in  iron  pipes.  These  are  ''  more  economical  and 
simple,  present  greater  permanence  and  equality,  and  a  lower  uniform  rate  of 
temperature,  and  admit  of  any  form  of  heating  surface.  The  temperature  of 
the  metallic  surface  rarely  exceeds  180°  Fahr.,  and  never  reaches  212°,  which 
is  too  low  to  decompose  in  any  appreciable  degree  the  organic  matter  contained 
in  the  air.  The  only  effect  is  to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  air  for  moisture, 
which  is  readily  obviated.  The  surface  which  is  intended  to  distribute  the 
heat  should  be  a  pood  conductor  and  radiater,  and  the  material  which  presents 
this  combination  m  its  highest  degree  is  iron.  The  amount  of  heating  surface 
which  will  be  required  depends  on  the  building  to  be  warmed,  and  on  a  great 
variety  of  circumstances  ;  but,  as  an  approximate  rule,  it  may  be  said,  that  for 
a  church  or  similar  public  building,  the  cubic  contents  of  the  building  divided 
by  200,  will  give  the  number  of  feet  of  surface  requisite  for  a  temperature  of 
from  55°  Fahr.  to  58°  Fahr.  in  the  coldest  weather  ordinarily  experienced  in 
this  country.    The  form  of  the  heating  surface  is  immaterial  as  regards  the 
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action  of  the  apparatus ;  but  the  time  requisite  to  obtain  a  given  temperature^ 
and  the  permanence  of  that  temperature,  depend  on  the  mass  of  heated  matter, 
the  relative  times  of  heating  and  cooling  being  inversely  as  the  mass  divided 
by  the  superficies."  [The  rule  here  given  may  safely  be  taken  by  ^deners 
as  a  guide  for  green-houses,  but  the  heating  surface  will  require  to  be  mcreased 
a  little  for  stoves.] 

Ventilation  is  next  treated  on  by  Mr.  Hood.  "  All  air  respired  from  the 
lungs  is  found  to  have  lost  a  proportion  of  its  oxygen,  and  to  have  acquired  a 
proportion  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  vapour,  and  the  quantity  of  air  which  will 
require  to  be  changed  may  be  taken  as  3^  cubic  feet  per  minute  for  each  person 
a  room  contains.  The  author  dwells  at  considerable  length  on  the  phy- 
siological effects  consequent  on  these  changes,  and  details  several  striking 
instances  of  the  great  advantages  resulting  from  improved  ventilation,  in  places 
which  had  previously  been  unhealthy.  All  ventilation  may  be  placed  in  one 
of  two  classes,  the  natural,  or  the  mechanical ;  in  the  former,  the  excess  of 
temperature  of  the  air  is  the  primum  mobile  of  the  efflux,  and  the  rapidity  of 
the  discharge  may  be  much  increased  by  artificially  raising  the  temperature  of 
the  discharging  pipe.  The  ventilation  by  mechanical  means,  as  by  fans  rotating 
with  a  great  velocity,  may  be  most  advantageously  employed  wherever  me- 
chanical power  is  used  for  other  purposes ;  the  great  efficacy  of  this  latter 
mode  is  proved  most  unquestionably  by  the  experience  of  the  manufacturing 
districts.  The  former  method  has  recently  been  tried  on  a  very  large  scale  at 
the  House  of  Commons ;  and  it  is  calculated  by  Dr.  Ure  that  thirty-eight  times 
more  fuel  is  expended  in  producing  the  same  effect  by  chimney  draughts  than 
by  mechanical  power.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  natural  methods  of  venti- 
lation, as  by  the  spontaneous  effusion  of  the  heated  air,  through  openings  in 
the  ceiling,  is  the  best  calculated  for  ordinary  purposes,  but  in  all  extraordinary 
cases,  ventilation  by  mechanical  means  is  the  only  economical  and  efficacious 
method.     (Alhemsum,  July  13.  1839.) 

The  Method  of  heating  Houses  practised  in  Paris  seems  to  me  worthy  of 
being  copied.  Whatever  be  the  weather,  frosty  or  wet,  the  moment  I  enter 
one  of  the  respectable  cafes  or  restaurants,  I  find  myself  in  a  genial  at- 
mosphere. If  this  were  only  after  nightfall,  the  lights  would  account  for  it, 
for  they  are  brilliantly  illuminated  with  gas  ;  but  it  is  the  same  at  midday.  In 
the  very  best  London  coffee-houses,  the  cheek  of  the  fire  is  the  favourite 
station,  and  winter  reigns  in  the  rest  of  the  room.  In  the  cafes  here,  there 
are  no  fires  visible,  but  the  stoves  are  so  managed  as  always  to  maintain  an 
agreeable  warmth,  and  no  place  in  point  of  comfort  is  preferable  to  another. 
In  the  hotels  or  lodging-houses,  however,  the  case  is  the  reverse.  The  salle 
for  breakfast  and  dinner  is  heated  with  a  fire  of  wood  or  coke,  and  has  its 
torrid,  temperate,  and  frigid  zones.  The  bed-rooms  and  parlours,  with  their 
cold  brick  floors,  marble  tables,  and  a  few  billets  of  wood  on  the  hearth,  are 
dismal  abodes  for  a  person  accustomed  to  large  coal  fires.  (Scotsman,  Jan.  19.) 

Such  is  the  high  price  of  fuel  in  Paris,  and  on  every  part  of  the  Continent^ 
and  such  the  severity  of  the  weather  during  winter,  that  probably  no  house 
can  be  heated  to  a  comfortable  degree  without  the  aid  of  stoves ;  but,  even 
with  these,  to  insure  their  full  effect,  the  construction  of  the  open  fireplaces 
would  require  to  be  totally  altered.  Perhaps  the  cheapest  and  most  effective 
mode  of  doing  this  would  be  to  place  in  them  one  of  the  American  stoves,  so 
strongly  recommended  by  Cobbett.  This  stove,  which  is  very  well  known  to 
the  ironmongers  of  London  and  Birmingham,  and  is  figured  and  described  in 
our  Encyclopcedia  of  Cottage  Architecture,  we  would  strongly  recommend  to 
gardeners  who  have  cold  comfortless  rooms,  and  who  are  obliged  to  use 
wood  or  peat  as  fuel.  —  Cond, 

Prepared  Fuel  for  Hot-house  Furnaces,  ^c,  —  In  some  parts  of  the  country 
peat  is  compressed  for  this  purpose,  and  Lord  Willoughby  de  Eresby  has 
recently  taken  out  a  patent  for  a  peat-compressing  machine,  which  will  be 
found  described  in  the  Civil  Engineer  for  August,  1839  Tvol.  ii.  p.  283.).  In 
others^  where  coal  is  scarce^  cow-dung^  loam,  and  small  coal  are  mixed  to- 
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gether,  made  into  cakes,  and  dried  in  the  sun ;  and  in  certain  parts,  particularly 
on  the  Continent,  powdered  charcoal  and  loam  are  made  into  bricks,  and 
found  to  make  an  excellent  slow-burning  fuel.  Lately,  however,  a  patent  has 
been  taken  out  for  mixing  tar,  blue  or  yellow  clay,  road  stuff  or  pond  mud, 
and  small  coal,  and  making  the  whole  mto  bricks,  and  drying  them ;  and  the 
fuel  so  produced  is  said  to  give  out  a  more  intense  heat  than  the  best  New- 
castle coal.  The  proportions,  according  to  the  specification  of  the  patent  in 
the  Repertory  of  Patent  Inventkm  for  August,  1839  (Vol.  xii.  p.  101.),  are  as 
follow :  —  Clay  7,  tar  2,  small  coal  broken,  so  as  to  oe  in  pieces  not  larger 
than  J  of  an  inch  in  diameter  8,  road  scrapings  3,  in  all  20.  There  is  scarcely 
a  gentleman's  seat  in  which  there  is  not  a  good  deal  of  small  coal  wasted,  and 
here  is  a  hint  by  which  it  may  be  turned  to  excellent  account. — Cond, 

Fretervation  <^  Aitcheti'Garden  Vegetables  through  the  Winter.  —  At  Bretby 
Hall,  in  Derbyshire  (see  p.  449.),  an  abundant  supply  of  healthy  cabbage 
cauliflower,  and  lettuce  plants  was  preserved  through  the  severe  winter 
of  1813-14,  by  the  following  means,  related  by  Mr.  Biaikie  in  the  Farmet^s 
Journal,  January  31.  1814,  and  quoted  by  our  esteemed  correspondent,  Mr. 
Samuel  Taylor,  in  the  Britiih  Farmer^s  Magazine,  new  series,  vol.  ii.  p.  396. 
**  His  Lordship's  gardener  (Mr.  Groves)  has  made  it  a  practice,  when  the 
young  winter  and  spring  vegetable  plants  grow  over-luxuriant  in  autumn,  to 
pull  them  up  and  expose  their  roots  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather  for  a 
day  or  two  ;  he  afterwards  replants  them  in  their  former  places,  and,  in  some 
instances,  when  the  weather  ha^  been  very  mild  late  in  the  season,  he  has 
repeated  the  operation  a  second,  and  even  a  third  time ;  this  practice  stagnates 
the  growth  of  the  plant,  hardens  it,  and  invariably  enables  it  better  to  withstand 
the  severity  of  the  following  winter.  To  this  practice,  which  was  followed  last 
autumn,  Mr.  Groves  attributes  his  wonderful  success  in  preserving  the  before- 
mentioned  vegetables,  while  very  few  have  survived  in  the  gardens  in  the 
neighbourhood.    {Brit.  Farm,  Mag.,  vol  ii.  p.  396.) 

Choice  of  Seed  Com, — The  following  facts  show  that  the  seeds  of  the  cereal 
grasses  may  be  plump,  solid,  weighty,  and  abundantly  farinaceous,  and  yet  the 
vital  principle  in  a  great  measure  destroyed,  or  the  embryo  wanting  or  defective. 
A  respectable  and  intelligent  farmer,  seven  miles  south-west  of  Edinburgh,  at 
an  altitude  of  about  700  it.,  soil  and  locality  dry,  informs  us  that  his  oats  w^e 
well  filled,  but  not  cut,  before  the  frost  set  in  last  autumn ;  were  ultimately 
well  carried,  and  produced  a  fair  sample,  weighing  17  stones,  and,  after  paying 
mill  dues,  left  14^  pecks  of  meal.  Five  weeks  ago,  he  put  24  grains,  the 
growth  of  two  different  fields,  into  two  separate  pots,  and  placed  them  in  a 
^vourable  situation  for  germinating.  The  result  was,  that  one  of  the  pots 
brairded  5  out  of  the  12  grains,  the  other  seven,  which  is  exactly  one  half  of 
the  grains  sown.  Previously  to  this  trial,  the  gentleman  intended  sowing  part 
of  his  farm  with  its  own  growth,  which  is  his  usual  practice,  but  has  now 
purchased  all  his  seed  oats  from  a  more  favourable  climate.  (^Scotsman, 
April  3.  1839.) 

Electricity. — All  the  phenomena  of  electricity,  according  to  Mr.  C.V.Walker, 
are  contained  in  two  propositions:  '*  electricity  attracts  matter;"  '*  electricity 
repels  electricity."  With  these,  in  order  to  explain  the  mutual  repulsion  of 
two  negatively  electrised  bodies,  some  have  been  induced  to  unite  a  third,  viz. 
"  matter  repels  matter."  This  third  proposition  Mr.  Walker  does  not  admit ; 
he  conceives  matter  to  be  so  inert,  that  but  for  some  cause,  extraneous  to 
itself,  were  any  portion  placed  in  any  spot  in  the  universe,  in  that  spot  would 
it  remain  for  ever  motionless  and  changeless ;  and  he  doubts  not  that  future 
enquiries  will  enable  us  to  conclude  that  this  inertia  of  matter,  in  its  fullest 
and  most  extended  sense,  pervades  the  universe ;  and  that  all  the  varied 
changes  of  place  in  the  planetary  system,  and  all  the  admirable  mechanism 
which  regulates  the  whole,  owe  their  existence  to  the  electric  fluid  alone, 
to  that  fluid  which  seems  to  him,  as  far  as  we  yet  know,  to  be  repulsive  of  its 
own  particles,  and  attractive  of  all  else.  With  this  view,  on  this  basis,  and  in 
the  true  spirit  of  generalisatio^n,  tracing  all  the  phenomena  of  nature  as 
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dependent  on  the  fewest  causes,  and  detecting  in  these  few  the  perfection  of 
simplicity  indissolubly  engrafted  on  the  grandeur  of  design,  were  the  argu- 
ments followed  out.  They  embraced  the  phenomena  of  bodies  positively  and 
negatively  electrised.  (Proceedings  of  the  Electrical  Society,  as  quoted  in  the 
Lit.  Gaz,,  April  6.  1839.) 

77ie  Expression  of  Grandeur,  —  The  royal  palace  is  the  object  which  first  and 
last  fixes  the  traveller's  eye  at  Stockholm.  In  every  view  of  the  city,  this 
noble  building  attracts  his  attention  from  all  other  objects.  Its  chaste  style 
unencumbered  with  unmeaning  ornaments,  as  in  our  abortive  attempts  at 
Grecian  architecture,  its  vast  volume,  its  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  spectator 
as  a  grand  object,  an  effect  produced,  no  doubt,  by  the  architect's  skill  in 
being  simple,  and  not  distracting  the  attention  by  superfluity  of  breaks  and 
detaSs  in  nis  masses,  place  this  edifice  among  the  few  modern  structures  which 
have  attained  the  end  and  aim  of  the  art ;  the  impressing  the  beholder  with  an 
unmixed  feeling  of  grandeur.  (Laing's  Tour  in  Sweden  in  1838,  as  quoted  by 
the  Athemeumy  March  9.  1839.) 

Labour  not  hostile  to  mental  Improvement,  —  *'  Are  labour  and  self-culture 
irreconcilable  to  each  other  ?  In  the  first  place,  we  have  seen  that  a  man,  in 
the  midst  of  labour,  may  and  ought  to  give  himself  to  the  most  important  im- 
provements, that  he  may  cultivate  his  sense  of  justice,  his  benevolence,  and 
the  desire  of  perfection.  Toil  is  the  school  for  these  high  principles ;  and  we 
have  here  a  strong  presumption,  that  in  other  respects  it  does  not  necessarily 
blight  the  soul.  Next,  we  have  seen  that  the  most  fruitful  sources  of  truth 
and  wisdom  are  not  books,  precious  as  they  are,  but  experience  and  observa- 
tion ;  and  these  belong  to  all  conditions.  It  is  another  important  consider- 
ation, that  almost  all  labour  demands  intellectual  activity,  and  is  best  carried 
on  by  those  who  invigorate  their  minds,  so  that  the  two  interests,  toil  and 
self-culture,  are  friends  to  each  other.  It  is  mind,  after  all,  which  does  the 
work  of  the  world ;  so  that  the  more  there  is  of  mind,  the  more  work  will  be 
accomplished.  A  man,  in  proportion  as  he  is  intelligent,  makes  a  given  force 
accomplish  a  greater  task,  makes  skill  take  the  place  of  muscles,  and,  with  less 
labour,  gives  a  better  product.  Make  men  intelligent,  and  they  become  inven- 
tive ;  they  find  shorter  processes.  Their  knowledge  of  nature  helps  them  to 
turn  its  laws  to  account,  to  understand  the  substances  on  which  they  work, 
and  to  seize  on  useful  hints,  which  experience  continually  furnishes.  It  is 
among  workmen  that  some  of  the  most  useful  machines  have  been  contrived. 
Spread  education,  and,  as  the  history  of  this  country  shows,  there  will  be  no 
bounds  to  useful  inventions."     {Dr,  Channing  on  Self-Culture,) 

This  admirable  pamphlet  we  think  the  Society  for  tha  Dinusion  of  Useful 
ELnowledge  ought  to  print,  and  sell  for  Id,  or  2(/.,  instead  of  a  shilling,  the  very 
unreasonable  price  at  present  charged  for  it.  —  Cond, 

Temperance  Societies, — Ail  over  Asia,  where  wine  and  spirits  are  forbidden  by 
religion  or  custom,  we  find  recourse  had  to  opium,  which  is  certainly  no  improve- 
ment ;  and  that  the  use  of  that  drug  has  ot  late  been  rapidly  increasing  among 
tKe  lower  orders  in  Britain.  Temperance  societies  are  harmless  if  not  bene- 
ficial manifestations  of  that  excited  moral  temperament  which  at  the  present 
period  characterises  this  nation.  The  upper  classes  have  given  up  hard  drinking, 
without  the  aid  of  such  societies,  and  have  had  recourse  to  recreations  more 
intellectual  and  more  congenial  to  a  social  structure,  in  which  females  occupy 
a  more  important  station.  The  fine  arts,  especially  music,  are  very  efficient 
antagonists  of  inebriety,  and  their  influence  is  now  descending  to  the  lower 
orders.  We  hear  of  societies  for  promoting  education  and  temperance,  when 
the  tendencies  of  society  at  large  have  set  in  irresistibly  in  their  favour,  and 
need  no  one's  assistance.     (Quarterly  Review,  vol.  Ixiii.  p.  380.) 

Umty  and  Variety  in  Objects  essential  to  Beauty,  —  Unity  is  necessary,  from 
the  limited  nature  of  the  human  mind,  which  can  only  see  and  understand 
one  thing  at  one  time  ;  and  variety  is  equally  requisite,  from  the  expansive 
nature  of  the  mind,  which  can  see  and  understand  an  indefinite  niunber  of 
objects,  provided  they  are  presented  to  it  in  succession,  —  Cond, 
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Art.  II.     Foreign  Notices. 

FRANCE. 

Tbe  BiUandeau  Cabbage^  Chou  de  M.  Billandeau,  —  The  Horticultural 
Society  of  Paris  appoint^  a  committee  on  August  8.  1839,  to  examine  and 
report  on  this  cabbage,  which  is  said  to  be  so  large  that  the  chou  cavalier  is  a 
mere  dwarf  to  it.  MM.  Billandeau  are  seedsmen  in  Paris,  and  they  received 
a  plant  of  this  cabbage  from  a  correspondent  in  the  department  of  Deux 
Sevres,  where  cabbage  is  much  cultivated  for  feeding  cattle.  The  specimen 
sent  was  discovered  in  a  field  among  others ;  and,  being  remarkable  for  its  large 
size,  it  was  left  for  three  years,  and  afterwards  taken  up  and  sent  to  Paris.  It 
grew  on  a  sandy  soil,  with  a  calcareous  sand  as  a  subsoil,  and  the  water  is 
found  at  the  depth  of  21  ft.  under  it.  No  other  variety  of  cabbage  grows 
higher  in  this  soil  than  3  ft. ;  but  the  specimen  of  the  chou  de  Billandeau  sent 
to  Paris  measured  in  height  10  ft.  It  begins  to  branch  at  8  in.  above  the 
neck ;  the  branches  are  30  in  number,  the  lower  ones  from  8  ft.  to  9  ft.  in 
length,  divergent,  recumbent,  and  curved  upwards  at  the  extremities.  At  the 
penod  of  flowering,  the  principal  shoot  of  each  of  these  30  branches  sub- 
divides at  the  summit  into  20  heads  of  flowers,  thus  giving  on  the  whole  plant 
40  spikes  of  seed  pods.  These  pods  do  not  differ'from  others,  but  the  seeds 
are  less  round  and  more  unequal  in  size.  The  leaves  of  the  plant,  the  com- 
mittee were  assured,  were  from  5  ft.  to  6  ft.  in  length,  pliant,  not  curled,  and 
resembling  those  of  the  cauliflower,  but  on  a  much  larger  scale.  The  plant 
was  raised  from  seed  along  with  others,  and  not  from  a  cutting,  as  some  have 
alleged*  It  is  considered  probable  that  this  variety  is  a  sport  from  the  chou 
branchu  de  Poitou,  of  which  the  chou  vivace  de  Daubenton  is  a  sport.  It  re- 
sembles more  the  latter  than  the  former ;  but  it  differs  from  both  in  being 
higher  than  the  chou  cavalier,  while  the  chou  branchu  and  the  chou  vivace  are 
less  large  than  the  chou  cavalier.  M.  Poiteau,  who  is  now  (Sept.  5.)  in 
London,  assure  us  that  this  account  is  not  in  the  slightest  degree  exaggerated ; 
and,  as  the  seeds,  no  doubt,  will  be  immediately  exposed  to  sale,  such  of  our 
readers  as  are  curious  in  the  culture  of  cabbage  will  soon  have  an  opportunity 
of  trying  the  chou  Billandeau  in  England.  The  report,  which  is  drawn  up  by 
M.  Poiteau,  concludes  with  the  following  paragraph  :  — 

"Do  Varieties  reproduce  themselves  from  Seed?  We  might,  and,  indeed,  we 
Ought,  to  be  asked,  whether  the  seeds  of  the  chou  Billandeau  will  produce 
plants  resembling  their  parent.  To  answer  this  question,  we  must  have 
recourse  to  experience  and  analogy,  and  say  that  in  our  own  time  there  have 
been  formed  many  tribes  or  varieties  in  certain  families  of  vegetables^  par- 
ticularly among  cabbages.  Thus,  the  Brussels  sprouts  have  not  always  existed; 
we  have  not  always  possessed  so  many  varieties  of  broccoli ;  the  branching 
balsam,  the  dwarf  balsam,  the  branching  China  aster,  and  the  dwarf  China 
aster,  are  the  fruits  of  modem  culture,  and  form  races  which  perpetuate 
themselves  by  seeds,  the  plants  which  produce  these,  being  annually  selected, 
or,  at  all  events,  those  which  appear  to  deviate  from  the  approved  variety  are 
rooted  out.  In  the  same  way,  the  varieties  of  domestic  animals  are  preserved 
pure,  by  avoiding  cross-impregnation,  and  giving  them  suitable  nourishment, 
&c.  The  seed  from  a  double  dahlia  will  produce  more  double  ones  than  that 
from  a  single  dahlia.  The  dark  brown  nasturtium  which  we  all  know  was 
produced  accidentally  from  the  yellow  variety,  reproduces  itself  and  perpetuates 
Itself  by  means  of  selecting  the  plants  that  are  to  bear  seed.  Curled  parsley, 
which  was  not  known  in  the  time  of  La  Quintinye,  and  curled  Normandy  cress, 
whose  origin  is  still  more  recent,  produce  seeds  nearlv  as  freely  as  natural 
species ;'  the  Chinese  haricot  bean,  a  dwarf  variety  with  yellow  seeds,  pro- 
duces a  branching  variety  with  white  seeds,  which  perpetuates  itself  by  seieds. 
The  Spanish  haricot  bean  has  given  within  these  few  years  a  two-coloured 
variety  which  reproduces  itself  from  seed.  We  could  cite  many  other  plants 
of  an  origin  more  or  less  recent,  that  perpetuate  themselves  from  seed  by  the 
means  of  annual  selections ;  but  here  is  enough  to  draw  our  conclusion,  that 
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varieties  oflen  reproduce  themselves  from  seed  and  from  new  races.  Thus* 
the  cabbage  of  M.  Billandeau,  being  a  variety  of  extraordinary  height  and  size, 
can,  according  to  the  course  of  things,  reproduce  seeds,  perpetuate  itself,  and, 
by  the  means  of  successive  selections,  constitute  at  last  a  permanent  race. 
(Rapport f  ij-c,  p.  7.) 

These  remarks  are  worthy  the  attention  of  the  thinking  gardener.  It  appears 
to  us,  that  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  principle,  tnat  all  varieties  which 
originate  in  seed  will  propagate  themselves  by  seed  to  a  certain  extent, 
whether  they  be  annuals,  perennials,  or  ligneous  plants.  Formerly  it  was 
generally  believed  that  the  seeds  of  an  apple  would  produce  nothing  but  a 
crab ;  but  now  every  one  knows  that  the  seeds  of  any  particular  variety  of 
apple  will  produce  that  variety;  perhaps  with  some  slight  variations,  or, 
pierhaps,  with  one  plant  among  many  so  far  different  as  to  constitute  a  new 
variety  or  subvariety;  for  all  varieties  originate  in  sports.  Thus,  among 
timber  and  ornamental  trees,  the  seeds  of  the  purple  beech  will  produce 
plants  with  leaves  all  more  or  less  purple ;  the  cut-leaved  common  oak,  and 
the  cut-leaved  or  eagle  claw  maple,  reproduce  themselves ;  and  we  have  no 
doubt,  if  the  weeping  ash,  which  is  a  female  plant,  could  be  fecundated  by  a  male 
weeping  ash,  the  produce  would  be  chiefly  weeping  plants ;  but  there  being  no 
weeping  male,  and  the  plants  of  the  weeping  ash,  when  they  produce  seeds, 
having  been  of  necessity  fecundated  by  an  upright-growins  male,  the  produce  is 
partly  weeping  and  partly  upright.  We  found  a  proof  of  what  we  have  stated 
respecting  the  oak,  m  a  nursery  at  Dumfries,  in  1831,  as  mentioned  in  a  former 
volume  ;  and  other  instances  will  also  be  found  recorded  in  this  Magazine, 
though  we  have  not  time  at  present  to  search  for  the  references.  These  will  be 
found  in  the  general  index  which  we  are  now  preparing  for  the  fifteen  volumes 
of  this  work  now  nearly  completed. — Cond. 

Varietiet  of  the  Vine,  —  For  several  years  past  the  Linnean  Society  of 
Bordeaux  have  been  in  possession  of  a  field  on  the  beautiful  estate  of  Car- 
bonnieux,  belonging  to  two  of  its  members,  the  Messrs.  Bouchereau,  for  trying 
experiments  on  the  vine.  The  numerous  varieties  of  the  vine  which  are  to  be 
found  in  this  field  proceeded  at  first  from  those  which  had  been  collected  at 
the  Luxembourg  at  Paris,  by  the  naturalist  Bosc.  They  have  since  been  con- 
siderably increased  by  transmissions  from  all  parts  of  the  world  where  the  vine 
is  cultivated.  At  the  present  moment,  the  Duke  Decazes,  who  reestablished 
the  collection  made  by  Bosc  at  the  Luxembourg,  has  just  ordered  to  be  sent 
to  him  by  the  French  consul  at  Malaga,  M.  Denion,  a  package  containing  16 
cuttings,  with  pieces  of  the  old  wood  attached  {croissettet)  of  the  most  cele* 
brated  varieties  of  the  vine  in  that  country.    (UE'choy  p.  23.,  Feb.  7,  1838.) 

GERMANY. 

Protesi  Mundii  Klotzsch,  in  Garten  Zeittmg^  1838,  p.  1 13.,  has  flowered  in 
the  Berlin  Garden ;  and  a  very  beautiful  fi^re  of  it,  accompanied  by  a 
description  in  German  and  English,  has  been  distributed  by  M.  Otto.  Prdtea 
Mundtt  was  raised  from  seeds  received  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1835; 
but  dried  specimens  had  been  sent  many  years  previous  to  the  Koyal  Prussian 
Herbarium  by  the  late  Mr.  Mund  of  the  Cape,  after  whom  the  plant  is 
named.  This  species  belongs  to  those  proteas  which  frequently  flower  freely 
the  next  year  after  sowing  ;  such  as  P.  longiflora,  comp&cta,  mellifera,  &c., 
and  therefore  M.  Otto  stron^Iv  recommends  it  as  an  ornamental  green-house 
shrub.  It  grows  to  the  height  of  5  or  6  feet,  but  bears  pruning  well,  and 
may  be  kept  as  low  as  can  be  desired.  It  thrives  in  sandy  peat,  and  may  be 
propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  young  wood  in  sand  under  a  bell  in  the  shade. 
If  not  already  introduced  into  England,  it  doubtless  soon  will  be. — Condm 

INDIA. 

77ie  Botanic  Garden  at  Calcutia,  according  to  a  writer  in  the  Magazine  Oj 
Natural  Historic,  vol.  iii.,  new  series,  p.  .304.,  is  sunk  into  a  state  of  rapid 
decline.  *'  While  the  home  and  local  governments  evince  the  greatest  anxiety 
to  promote  science  and  spread  the  light  of  knowledge  over  India,  while 
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through  their  fostering  care,  several  scientific  institutions  haye  of  late  8{)ruDg 
up  in  India,  it  remmns  an  enigma  how  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  useful  insti- 
tutions should  have  been  allowed  to  sink  to  its  present  state,  which  hardly 
justifies  the  application  of  the  epithet  '  botanical  *  to  the  garden." 

*'  On  entering  the  garden,  the  eye  is  struck  with  all  the  grandeur  of  an 
Indian  vegetation.  As  a  pleasure-ground,  laid  out  in  tolerably  good  taste, 
and  kept  in  exemplary  order  by  some  150  workmen,  a  more  beautiful 
spot  could  hardly  be  found.  But  now,  you  stop  before  the  nearest  tree, 
and  are  desirous  of  ascertaining  its  name,  its  properties,  its  habitat.  You 
ask,  of  course,  for  a  catalogue ;  there  exists  no  catalogue  of  the  Honourable 
Company's  '  botanical '  garden  I" 

"  To  nnd  out  the  plan  upon  which  this  garden  is  arranged  amounts  next  to 
an  impossibility. 

**  Tnis  establishment,  forming  a  no  small  item  in  the  Company's  annual 
expenses,  ought  to  prove  of  some  little  use  to  the  public,  particularly  now 
that  Calcutta  boasts  a  medical  college  for  natives.  How  far  the  students 
can  study  botany  in  a  '  botanical  garden,  without  catalogue,  herbarium,  arti- 
fidat  or  natural  arrangement,  is  unnecessary  to  speculate  upon  ;  it  would  be 
a  more  desirable  topic  for  speculation,  to  point  out  the  most  expedient 
manner  in  which  this  fallen,  but  still  noble,  institution  might,  instead  of 
proving,  as  it  of  late  has  done,  a  bar  to  science,  be  restored  to  its  original 
purpose,  which  the  liberality  of  its  supporters  and  the  public  at  large  have 
a  right  to  expect ;  viz ,  that  of  promoting  science,  in  snort,  that  of  being  a 
botanical  garden."  (^Mag,  Nat.  Hist.,  vol.  iii.,  new  series,  p.  306.) 
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ENGLAND. 

M.  PoiTEAU  and  M.  Trtpet'Leblanc  from  Paris  have  lately  visited  London, 
and  the  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood.  M.  Poiteau  is  a  celebrated  botanist 
and  horticulturist,  who  has  been  employed  by  the  French  government,  in 
South  America  and  other  parts  of  the  world ;  and  who  has  for  many  years 
"been  the  joint  editor,  with  M.  Vilmorin,  of  the  Bon  Jardimer,  He  is  also  the 
most  active  writer  connected  with  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Paris.  He 
excels  in  physiological  knowledge,  in  which  if  he  is  equalled,  we  do  not 
suppose  he  is  surpassed,  by  any  practical  man  in  France;  in  proof  of  which 
we  need  only  refer  to  the  papers  by  M.  Poiteau  in  the  Annates,  As  an 
'individual  he  is  highly  intelligent  and  benevolent,  reminding  us,  in  these 
respects,  of  the  late  muph  and  justly  respected  Andre  Thouin,  whose  pupil  he 
was.  M.  Tripet-Leblanc  is  reputed  the  first  grower  of  tulips  in  Paris.  He  is 
successor  to  a  family  of  the  name  of  Tripet,  who  have  been  celebrated  tulip- 
growers  and  florists : for  two  or  three  generations.  M.  Tripet-Leblanc's  list 
of  tulips,  will  be  found  in  our  advertising  sheet.  What  may  be  the  merits  of 
his  collection,  as  compared  with  those  of  Mr.  Groom  and  of  other  florists  in 
this  country,  we  know  not ;  but  it  is  highly  creditable  to  M.  Tripet-Leblanc, 
to  be  desirous  of  knowing  the  practices  and  the  collections  of  British  florists. 
•^ —  Cond. 

City  Gardens,  —  In  Angel  Court,  a  little  court  off  Skinner  Street,  are  five 
small  gardens,  to  houses  chiefly  occupied  by  persons  connected  with  the 
printing-office  of  Mr.  Woodfall.  The  gardens  are  from  15  ft.  to  20  ft*,  square, 
and  contain  a  number  of  showy  plants,  and  some  shrubs,  all  in  a  thriving 
state.  Among  the  plants  are  the  dahlia,  mignonette,  marigolds,  thyme, 
sweetwilliam,  &c. ;  and  among  the  shrubs,  lilacs,  roses,  and  sweet  briar. 
We  have  sent,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Charlwood,  to  each  garden  a 
packet  of  twenty  Californian  annuals,  which,  we  have  no  doubt,  being  sown 
immediately,  will  stand  the  winter,  and  come  beautifully  in  flower  early  in 
spring.  —  Cond,     August  \ 5.  \S^9, 

Large  Trees  at  Brochley  Hall,  Somersetshire,  the  Seat  of  John  Hugh  Smyth 
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'  Pigott,  Esq,  —  Cypress  (Cdpressus  sempervirens),  55  ft.  high,  5  ft.  4  in.  in 
'girt,  and  42  ft.  round  the  middle  of  the  branches.  Oak,  70  ft. high,  and  28  ft. 
6  in.  in  girt ;  another,  7  i  ft.  high,  and  34  ft.  2  in.  in  girt ;  another,  72  ft.  high,  and 
23  ft.  in  girt ;  and  several  others  of  the  same  height.  Elm  (  U'hnus  campes- 
tris),  95  ft.  high,  and  22  ft.  6 in.  in  girt;  another,  94  ft.  high,  and  23  ft.  in  girt ; 
and  another,  96  ft.  high,  and  23  ft.  in  girt.  Ash  (J^xinus  excelsior),  60  ft. 
high,  and  17ft.  6 in.  in  girt;  another,  60 ft.  high,  and  15ft.  6 in.  in  girt;  a 
great  number  about  this  size. — J.  H,  S,  P.    Brockley  Hally  July  27, 1839. 

Large  Treet  at  Tredegar,  the  Seat  of  Sir  Charles  Morgan,  Bart,,  in  Mon^ 
mouthshhre,  arid  in  the  adjoining  Vicarage  Garden,  —  The  pollard  oak  on  the 
lawn  at  Tredegar  is  singular,  from  the  extraordinarily  tortuous  form  of  its 
branches.  I  regret  to  add  that,  though  still  standing,  it  has  been  shorn  of 
many  of  its  lower  limbs,  and  has  thus  lost  much  of  its  beauty.  In  the 
vicarage  garden  at  Bassalleg,  which  is  divided  from  Tredegar  Park  by  a  sunk 
fence  only,  stood  some  trees,  which,  compared  with  the  usual  size  of  others 
of  the  same  kinds,  appeared  to  my  limited  knowledge  to  be  so  fine,  that  I 
take  the  liberty  of  sending  their  dimensions.  One,  a  Lombardy  poplar,  stood 
in  an  open  lawn ;  and,  being  wreathed  with  roses  and  honeysucKles  amongst 
the  branches  which  feathered  to  its  base,  in  summer  formed  a  beautiful  feature 
in  a  scene  of  no  ordinary  attraction.  The  circumference  of  its  trunk  is  11  ft. 
-6  in.  There  is  also  a  second  poplar,  3 in.  larger  in  girt;  a  tulip  tree,  7ft. 
*4  in. ;  and  a  Lucombe  oak,  7  ft.  2  in.  The  tulip  tree  runs  in  a  single  stem 
for  8  ft.,  and  then  branches  into  limbs,  one  of  which  measured  4  ft.  1  in.,  and 
two  others  6  ft.  3  in.  each,  in  circumference.  The  Lucombe  oak  has  a  fine 
straight  trunk,  and  is  yearly  improving.  The  circumferences  were  taken  at 
between  4  ft.  and  5  ft.  from  the  ground.  All  the  trees,  I  believe,  were  planted 
at  the  same  time,  and  are  of  about  sixty  years'  growth.  There  are  likewise 
-some  fine  sugar  maples ;  but  I  have  no  memorandum  of  their  size.  —  Elien 
Anne  Leyson,     17.  Pittville  Parade,  ChelteTiham,  May  11.  1839. 

Trees  blown  dotvn  at  Capheaton,  Northumberland,  the  Seat  of  Sir  J»  E, 
Stoinbume,  Bart, — I  believe  I  have,  in  my  communication,  p.  1 19.,  underrated 
the  age  of  the  large  trees,  as  they  exceed  a  century  by  some  years.  The 
storm  of  the  7th  of  January,  1839,  has  done  me  irreparable  mischief,  and 
ravaged  my  woods  sadly.  I  have  lost  nearly  600  trees,  about  150  of  them 
iarge  timber  trees,  some  very  fine  old  favourites.  A  larch,  with  100  ft.  of 
^measurable  timber;  an  elm  ditto,  of  150ft.;  a  beech,  10ft.  round,  with  im- 
mense limbs ;  and,  in  some  places,  two  and  three  large  trees  standing  together ; 
and  very  large  openings  are  made  in  the  centre  of  the  woods. 

I  have,  as  well  as  my  gardener,  endeavoured  to  recollect  if  we  had  ever 
observed  the  appearances  in  the  silver  fir  which  you  allude  to  in  your  fourth 
volume  of  the  Arboretum,  p.  2333.  No  such  thing  have  I  observed ;  but  the 
stumps  of  all  the  resinous  trees  cut  down  are  always  longer  in  decaying  than 
those  of  other  kinds,  but  nothing  like  growth  or  vegetation  has  been  noticed. 
Their  duration  I  attribute  to  the  resinous  sap  coming  out  of  the  bark  when 
cut,  and  forming  A  crust  over  it  the  first  season,  that  prevents  the  wet  going 
down  between  the  bark  and  the  wood  (but  it  never,  here  at  least,  extends 
over  the  woody  part),  and  prevents  decay.  I  have  often  observed  that,  when 
a  branch  has  been '  cut  off*  any  resinous  tree,  a  considerable  resinous  exuda^ 
tion  takes  place,  but  no  symptom  of  shoot  or  vegetation.  What  may  occur 
in  a  warm  climate,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say. 

The  torrents  of  rain  that  fell  during  the  storm  of  the  7th  saturated  the  grounds 
so  much  as  to  greatly  increase  the  loosening  of  the  roots,  and  consequently 
rendered  the  trees  more  liable  to  be  blown  down.  This  place  is  not  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tyne,  but  quite  inland,  eighteen  miles  north-west  of  Newcastle, 
and  about  600  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  As  an  old  planter,  I  have 
observed  that,  in  this  part  of  England,  trees  generally  grow  best  on  a  sloping 
exposure  to  the  north.  —  J,  E,  Smnbume,     Capheaton,  Jan,  23. 1839. 

MagnofiSL  grandifldra  var,  exoniensis,  —  Sketches  of  three  remarkably  fine 
Standard  magnolias,  of  the  Exmouth  variety,  have  been  sent  us  by  J.  W. 
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Dickinson,  Esq.  They  are  growing  in  the  flurden  of  Mr.  Carew,  at  Knight- 
leySy  near  Exeter.  They  are  respectively,  x^o.  1.,  21  ft.  9  in.  hig^,  with  the 
trunk  3  ft.  10 J  in.  in  circumference  at  the  base,  and  the  diameter  of  the  head 
26  ft. ;  No.  2.,  21  ft.  9  in.  high,  with  a  trunk  4  ft.  4  in.  in  circumference  at  the 
bascy  and  the  diameter  of  the  bead  26  ft. ;  and  No.  3.,  30  ft.  high,  the  circum- 
ference of  the  trunk  3  ft.  10}  in.,  and  the  diameter  of  the  heiui  30  ft.  Such 
noble  trees  of  this  species  of  magnolia  are  not,  we  should  suppose,  to  be  seen 
elsewhere  in  Devonshire. 

Valiurui  virgdius,  raised  from  seed  brought  from  Italy  in  1826,  and  now 
1 1  ft.  9  in.  high,  with  a  head  9  ft.  in  diameter,  is  now  growing  in  the  garden  of 
Mr.  Dickinson,  at  Knightshayes,  near  Tiverton.  By  the  beautiful  drawing 
kindly  sent  us,  it  appears  to  be  one  of  the  roost  elegant  of  bush  trees.  We 
are  only  sorry  that  we  cannot  afibrd  to  be  at  the  expense  of  engrav- 
ing it.  —  Cond. 

Ccelebogyne  (from  ccelebt,  unmarried,  gyne,  woman ;  male  organs  not  dis- 
covered) A  ^tii/o/tum  Smith,  Eup\iorbidce{s.  —  This  plant  was  discovered  by 
Mr.  Allan  Cunningham  in  Moreton  Bay,  and  sent  to  Kew  in  1829  ;  and  a  paper 
on  it,  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Kew,  was  read  before  the  Linnaean  Society  on  June 
18.  1839,  from  which  the  following  is  an  abridged  extract.  **  A  short  time 
after  their  introduction  the  plants  flowered,  and,  proving  to  be  all  females, 
they  were  naturally  passed  over  as  belonging  to  a  dioecious  plant  until  Mr. 
Smith's  attention  was  particularly  drawn  to  them  by  the  fact  of  their  pr(^ 
ducing  perfect  seeds.  They  have  annually  flowered  and  matured  their  seeds 
since ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  most  diligent  search  and  constant  attention, 
no  male  flowers  nor  any  pollen-bearing  organs  have  been  detected.  Young 
plants  have  been  raised  at  different  times  from  the  seeds,  and  they  bear  so 
close  a  resemblance  to  their  parents,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  even  to  suspect 
the  access  of  pollen  from  any  other  plant.  (Antmls  of  Nat.  Hist.^  vol.  iv, 
p.  68.) 

The  pontic  Clover  (ilfelilotus  arbdrea,  p,  300.)  is  now  4|  ft.  high,  and 
producing  white  flowers,  and  it  still  continues  to  grow  fast.  The  side 
branches  are  2  ft.  9  in.  long,  and  many  of  them  showing  for  bloom.  The  gi- 
gantic herap  and  the  flax  (see  as  above^  are  also  growing  vigorously.  Should 
horses  and  cattle  not  like  the  clover,  either  in  its  green  or  dried  state,  perhaps 
sprinkling  it  with  salt  or  with  lime  water  might  have  a  good  effect.  —  ff, 
JBawell,  Gardener  to  Sir  C.  M.  Burrell,  Bart,,  M.P,  Knepp  Castle^  Horsham^ 
Sussex,  August  8.  1839. 
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The  high  Keeping  of  the  Sheffield  Botanic  Garden.  —  In  your  notice  of  this 
garden,  p.  455.,  particular  reference  is  made  to  the  mode  of  managing  the 
labour  of  the  garden,  the  number  of  men  employed,  &c.  Lest  there  should 
be  any  misconception  on  this  point,  I  shall  feel  obliged  by  your  giving  inser- 
tion to  the  following  remarks.  It  is  stated  that  the  number  of  men  employed 
in  the  ground  is  three.  Although  this  is  correct,  it  ought  to  be  mentioned  that, 
besides  these,  there  are  also  three  professional  gardeners  and  a  boy  employed 
in  the  stoves,  green-houses,  flower-beds,  borders,  and  herbaceous  ground,  &c., 
whose  time  is  wholly  occupied  in  these  departments.  The  other  three  are 
^rden  labourers,  two  of  whom  are  employed  by  the  piece,  and  earn,  on  an 
average,  20*.  each  per  week.  Their  business  is  to  keep  down  the  whole  of 
the  low  grass,  clip  the  edges  of  the  walks,  flower-beds,  and  borders  of  every 
kind  throughout  the  ^den,  and  to  clean  up  and  remove  the  grass.  The 
third  labourer  is  occupied  in  hoeing,  raking,  &c.  In  this  way  the  labour  is 
divided,  and  each  labourer  having  a  certain  amount  of  responsibility  devolving 
upon  him,  this  operates  as  an  inducement  to  exertion.  By  this  arrangement 
a  much  greater  amount  of  labour  is  obtained  than  would  be  possible,  or  even 
reasonable,  to  expect  by  employing  professional  gardeners  at  low  wages. 
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The  extent  of  the  garden  being  18  acres,  with  a  range  of  grass  300  ft.  in 
length,  the  narrowest  part  of  which  is  24  ft.  in  width,  it  will  therefore  readily 
occur  to  those  who  know  any  thing  practically  of  the  labour  and  attention 
required  in  a  garden  of  this  extent,  even  to  maintain  the  appearance  of  order 
and  neatness,  that  there  can  be  but  little  leisure  for  the  nicer  operations  of 
the  art.  Indeed,  to  render  a  garden  of  this  extent  what  it  should  be,  there 
ought  to  be  at  least  double  the  amount  of  labour  bestowed  upon  it.  But, 
although  the  circumstances  of  the  Institution  have  made  it  necessary  to  adopt 
this  alternative  with  regard  to  labour,  I  wish  distinctly  to  have  it  understood, 
that  in  such  cases  as  ours,  where  the  extent  of  lawn  is  considerable,  I  should 
on  no  account  whatever  think  of  emplo3dng  professional  gardeners  in  mowing, 
sweeping,  hoeing,  &c.  Were  there  no  other  reasons  for  this  preference, 
economy  alone  would  be  a  sufBcient  motive. — R,  JUamock.  Sheffield,  August 
20.  1839. 

Cause  of  the  Barrenness  of  the  Hautbois  Strawberry,  —  Having  seen  a  notice, 
p.  472.,  stating  the  probable  cause  of  the  barrenness  of  the  hautbois  straw- 
berry, I  beg  to  send  you  my  opinion,  or  rather  practice.  Now,  of  those  plants 
that  are  barren,  neither  their  own  pollen,  nor  the  pollen  of  any  other  variety, 
will  make  the  fleshy  receptacle  swell.  The  method  I  pursue  in  getting  good 
crops  of  the  hautbois  is  simply  this  :  I  make  a  plantation  of  them  some  time 
in  August,  from  runners  that  have  produced  fruit,  and  when  they  come  into 
flower,  I  go  carefully  over  them,  and  pull  up  all  those  that  show  imperfect 
blossoms.  They  are  distinguished  at  a  glance.  Those  plants  that  will  swell 
their  fruit  are  full  and  plump  in  the  centre,  and  of  a  fine  jellow  colour,  wliile 
those  that  are  barren  have  large  petals,  with  a  low  centre  and  very  meagre 
appearance.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  plants  that  have  produced 
fruit  will  produce  unfruitful  runners,  and  that,  unless  fresh  plantations  are 
frequently  made,  the  fruitful  stools  will  become  barren.  —  Cotswold,  Stroud, 
August  23.  1839. 

Mdrus  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  1350.—  A  few  of  the  fruit  of  ilforus  dlba  are  pleasant : 
say  two  dozen  at  a  taste ;  more  cloy  the  appetite,  by  reason  of  their  sweetness, 
—  J.ili: 

"M-orus  alba  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  1354.  —  Dr.  Franklin  onlv  recommended  the 
establishment  of  a  silk  society  from  England,  where  he  tnen  resided  as  agent 
of  the  colony  of  Pennsylvania.  The  cultivation  of  silk  is  confined  now 
to  the  northern  states.  The  southern  states  neglect  it  almost  entirely. 
I  have  urged  attention  to  it,  as  a  means  of  occupying  the  old  and  the  young 
slaves,  who  are  a  great  expense  to  their  owners.  A  man  or  woman  with 
only  one  arm  could  be  profitably  employed ;  nay,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that^ 
in  a  period  of  twenty  years,  two  persons  each,  with  ten  or  fifteen  slaves, 
commencing  cotton-planting  and  the  silk  culture,  the  balance  of  profit  would 
be  in  favour  of  the  latter  concern.  Cotton  requires  a  great  capital,  to  pur- 
chase land  and  negroes,  and  prepare  the  land  and  the  cotton  for  market.  Silk 
requires  but  little  capital,  if  the  mulberry  trees  are  at  hand,  and  the  returns 
are  received  in  the  course  of  the  year.  While  the  white  mulberry  trees  or 
the  Mdrus  multica{ilis  are  growing,  the  worms  might  be  fed  on  the  leaves  of 
the  native  M,  rubra,  which  I  again  say  vields  a  very  strong  silk.  Cotton  is 
very  variable  in  price,  the  upland  species  is  now  6  cents  per  pound,  while 
last  year  it  brought  16  to  20.  Silk  is  in  great  demand,  and  will  continue  to 
be.  Several  companies  have  been  incorporated  in  the  states  north  of  the 
Potowmac,  to  cultivate  silk,  and  to  manufacture  it ;  and  one  recently  organised 
in  the  state  of  Delaware  (adjoining  and  south  of  Pennsylvania),  with  a 
capital  of  500,000  dollars.  In  five  years  after  sowing  the  seed,  the  leaves 
may  be  used.  Millions  of  white  mulberry  trees  have  been  planted  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  past,  and  millions  will  be  planted  annually  for  years 
to  come.  —  J,  M, 

M.  rubra  Arb.  Brit.,  p.l360. — Silkworms  feed  and  thrive  well  on  the  leaves  of 
the  ilforus  rubra;  and  the  experience  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  before 
the  American  war,  and  of  the  silk  society  then  in  Philadelphia,  proved  that 
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rery  strong  silk  was  produced  by  worms  fed  on  them.  I  have  seen  many  iag* 
ments  of  garments  which  were  made  of  that  silk.  — J,  M,  (See  Congreu  Silk 
Manual^  for  this  and  other  facts  on  this  tree.) 

Vlmut  fulva  Arb.  Brit.,  p.  1407. —  I  regard  the  inner  bark  of  this  tree  as 
the  first  of  demalcents.  The  late  Dr.  Strong  of  the  American  army  informed 
me  that»  ailer  the  action  with  the  Indians  in  August,  1794,  the  superiority 
of  the  mucilage  from  the  bark,  over  poultices  of  bread  and  milk,  and  flaxseed, 
was  fully  established,  in  bringing  on  a  good  suppuration,  and  a  disposition 
to  heal  m  gunshot  wounds.  In  bowel  and  catarrhal  complaints  it  is  excel- 
lent. In  dysentery  it  acts  like  a  charm  in  allaying  the  most  distressing  bowel 
pain.  The  tree  abounds  in  New  York  state,  and  the  bark  ought  to  be 
mtroduced  into  British  practice.    I 'could  say  much  more  about  it.  —  «7.  M. 

Juglans  tugra  Arb.  Bnt.,  p.  1435.  —  The  wood  of  this  tree  makes  the  most 
beautiful  cabinetwork,  and  is  now  fashionable  in  Philadelphia,  as  it  is  often 
finely  veined,  and  receives  a  polish  equal  to  mahogany.  The  tree  grows 
to  a  great  height,  and  the  trunk  to  a  large  size.  A  few  years  since,  the  trunk 
of  one  was  shown  in  Philadelphia  and  other  cities,  *'  which  grew  in  Chatanque 
CO.,  New  York,  that  measured  36  ft.  in  circumference ;  its  height  previously 
to  branching  was  80  h. ;  the  entire  height  150  ft. ;  the  branches  were  from 
3  ft.  to  4  fl.  m  diameter.  Had  it  been  chopped  and  split  into  firewood,  it 
would  have  yielded  not  less  than  150  loads,  of  a  fourth  of  a  cord  each,  the 
common  produce  of  an  acre  of  woodland ;  or,  had  it  been  sawn  at  a  mill, 
50,000  ft.  of  inch  boards,  worth,  at  the  country  price,  1500  dollars."  (The 
Exhibitor' t  Handbill,)  The  bark  was  12  in.  thick.  The  part  that  has  been 
preserved  consists  of  the  lower  portion  of  its  trunk,  9  ft.  in  height,  and  is 
entirely  sound.  It  was  excavated  after  great  labour,  circular  seats  placed  round 
it  inside,  and  a  door  made  in  it.  —  «7.  M, 
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Nov,  6.  1838. — Ordinary  Meeting,  The  following  objects  were  exhibited. 
From  Messrs.  Chandler  and  Sons,  18  varieties  of  the  beautiful  seedling  Chinese 
chrysanthemums  raised  in  Jersey.  From  John  Luscombe,  Esq.,  of  Coombe 
Koyal,  near  Kingsbridge,  in  Devon,  specimens  of  the  fruit  of  the  lime  tree 
produced  at  that  place.  Thev  were  accompanied  by  some  clusters  of  Seville 
oranges,  taken  from  a  very  old  tree,  protected  by  a  wooden  frame  only ;  some- 
times as  many  as  16  fruit  are  produced  in  a  bunch ;  one  of  the  oranges  ex- 
hibited, the  produce  of  a  young  tree,  protected  in  winter  by  reeds,  was  rather 
more  than  a  foot  in  circumference.  From  John  Williams,  Esq.,  of  Pitmaston, 
near  Worcester,  specimens  of  seedling  pears.  One,  '*  the  Chaumontel  swan's 
ege,"  was  raised  from  the  seed  of  the  Chaumontel,  impregnated  with  the 
pollen  of  the  swan's  eggs ;  it  was  a  middle-sized  obovate  fruit,  with  a  short 
stalk,  a  large  open  eye,  a  russet  skin,  and  a  rich  sugary  flavour.  Mr.  Williams 
stated  that  it  bears  well  as  a  standard,  and  will  be  in  season  in  the  end  of  October ; 
the  tree  grows  with  upright  branches,  like  the  swan's  egg.  The  other  was  a 
very  small  roundish  obovate  pear,  raised  from  the  "  seed  of  the  green  chisel 
and  pollen  of  the  poire  d'Auch;"  it  does  not  appear  to  possess  merit  of  the 
first  Kind,  the  flesh,  though  sugary,  being  rather  gritty.  Mr.  Williams  found 
it  succeed  admirably  on  a  north  wall,  where  it  ripens  about  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, succeeding  the  jargonelle.  From  Henry  Crace,  Esq.,  of  St.  John's 
Wood,  some  specimens  of  the  Marie  Louise  and  Duchesse  d' Angouleme  pears. 
Mr.  Crace  stated  that  he  had  gathered  2,200  fruit  of  the  former  from  five  small 
trees,  and  that  he  calculated  300  more  to  have  fallen ;  he  ascribed  the  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  trees,  and  the  fineness  of  the  fruit,  to  the  roots  of  the  trees 
being  covered  with  dung  and  watered  since  the  month  of  July. 

Dec,  4.  1838. —  Ordxnary  Meeting,  There  was  read,  a  report  upon  the 
effects  produced  on  plants  by  the  frost  which  occurred  in  England  in  the 
winter  of  1837-8,  by  the  vice-secretary.     The  author  stated  that,  in  con- 
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8e<)uence  of  the  unusual  severity  of  the  season  reported  upon,  he  had  applied 
to  various  persons  resident  in  different  parts  of  the  country  for  information 
respecting  the  efiects  of  the  cold  upon  plants,  as  observed  by  them.  After 
mentioning  the  circumstances  under  which  each  set  of  observations  was  made, 
and  showing  that  while  the  thermometer  fell  as  low  as  12^^  Fahr.  below  zero 
in  some  parts  of  Kent,  it  was  not  observed  at  Dublin  and  Kilkenny  below  20^ 
above  zero,  while  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  it  fell  to  15^,  and  in  Cornwall  to  12^ 
above  zero.  The  reporter  proceeded  to  examine  the  results  thus  produced, 
firstly,  in  a  tabular  manner  with  reference  to  particular  species ;  and  secondly, 
geographically,  by  stating  under  separate  heads,  and  in  great  detail,  the  effect 
of  cold  upon  plants  introduced  to  gardens  from  Australia,  California,  and 
Mexico,  China,  Japan,  New  Zealand,  the  West  Indies,  North  America  (ex- 
cluding California  and  Mexico),  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  Cape  of  Gk>od  Hope, 
South  of  Europe,  Levant,  and  North  of  Africa,  with  adjacent  islands,  and, 
finally,  from  Chile  and  similar  South  American  regions.  With  reference  to 
this  interesting  subject,  the  following  statements  were  made :  — 

'*  Of  Australian  plants,  none  seem  to  have  been  able  to  bear  so  much  as 
even  +1^>  except  Billardi^ra  longifidra,  which  is  recorded  at  Glasgow  to 
have  borne  — \°  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall,  and  a  Eucalyptus,  called  alpina, 
which  escaped  at  Norwich ;  it  will,  however,  be  probably  found  that  this  cir- 
cumstance is,  in  both  cases,  attributable  to  some  unexplained  cause.  It,  there- 
fore, seems  useless  to  attempt  to  naturalise  New  Holland  plants  in  the  midland 
and  northern  parts  of  England.  On  the  coast  of  South  Wales,  where  the 
thermometer  did  not  fall  below  +1^°»  Leptosp6rmum  lanigerum  is  the  only 
species  which  appears  to  have  survived ;  at  Carclew,  in  Cornwall,  where  the 
climate  is  generally  very  mild,  although  the  temperature  is  reported  to  have 
reached  -^12^^  almost  all  the  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen's  Land  plants 
either  perished  outright  or  were  irrecoverably  damaged ;  the  only  exceptions 
being  ilcacia  stHcta,  aff'inis,  Sophora^  and  diffusa,  Clillitris  cupressir6rmis, 
Corrae^a  alba,  Callistemon  lanceolatus,  Grevlllea  rosmarinifolia,  Leptospermum 
ambiguum,  and  Sdllya  heteroph/lla.  It  is  only  in  some  favoured  spots,  and  in 
the  mild  climate  of  Ireland,  that  an^  considerable  number  of  Australian  plants 
have  proved  really  hardy,  and  even  in  those  places  a  great  many  species  died. 

"  Upon  the  plants  of  New  Zealand  there  is  little  to  remark,  except  that 
there  seems  no  probability  of  their  (in  many  cases)  acquiring  a  permanent 
station  in  these  islands.  Phormium  tenax,  the  New  Zealand  flax  plant, 
escaped  in  a  swamp  at  Carclew,  a  circumstance  that  should  not  be  overlooked 
by  those  who  hope  to  make  it  a  subject  of  common  cultivation  in  the  milder 
parts  of  Ireland. 

"  Of  the  natural  habits  of  Chinese  plants  little  is  known  with  precision. 
Many,  no  doubt,  are  obtained  from  the  northern  provinces,  where  the  winter 
cold  is  severe;  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  they  are  what  we  find  hardy 
enough  to  sustain  a  temperature  of  — 4}^,  or  lower.  Among  these  are  es- 
pecially deserving  of  notice  the  beautiful  Cunningh^mia  sinensis ;  >4mygdalus 
pumila ;  i^raxinus  /entiscifolia,  a  forest  tree  of  the  most  ornamental  character ; 
Glycine  sinensis  ;  «7unlperus  chin^nsis,  a  valuable  evergreen ;  the  noble  yu-lan, 
or  Magnolia  conspicua ;  Kolreutena  paniculata,  a  fine  deciduous  tree ;  tree 
peonies ;  Taxodium  sinense;  and  the  magnificent  climber  Bigndniei;  grandiflora. 
Of  the  Chinese  azaleas,  A.  indica  alba  proved  the  most  hardy.  One  scarcely 
knows  in  what  light  to  regard  the  unexpected  fact  of  lUicium  anis^tum  having 
escaped  at  Claremont,  where  it  was  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  — 12°;  but 
it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  I.  floridknum  is  reported  m  so  many  places  to  be 
hardy,  that  no  doubt  can  remain  upon  that  point  at  least.  The  fact  of  Pit- 
tosporum  ToUra  not  having  suffered  in  South  Wales  more  than  -4'rbutus 
f/^nedo,  is  important,  and  renders  it  desirable  that  this  handsome  evergreen 
should  become  the  subject  of  experiments  as  to  its  hardy  qualities  elsewhere. 
Thea  viridis  stood  where  T,  Bohea  was  killed. 

"  Such  Japanese  plants  as  have  been  the  subject  of  experiment  have,  in  the 
greatest  number  of  cases,  afS^rded  evidence  that  the  vegetation  of  the  colder 
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parts  of  that  renon  is  well  suited  to  our  own.  If  Eriob6trya  jap6mca,  Ligus- 
trum  l^cidum,  Laorus  Cdmphora,  and  some  others,  were  unable  to  resist  the 
winter,  probably  in  consequence  of  their  being  naturally  found  in  warm  valkys, 
on  the  other  hand,  13  or  14  other  shrubs  proved  hardy,  among  which  are  ^e 
beautiful  new  species  of  Clematis;  and  even  certain  varieties  of  Camellia 
jap6nica  exhibited  a  power  of  enduring  cold  which  could  not  have  been  an- 
ticipated. 

"  The  species  native  to  the  Himalayan  Mountains  resisted  the  cold  to  so 
great  an  extent,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  v^e- 
tation  of  those  northern  parts  of  India  proving  hardy  in  England,  Wal^  and 
Ireland.  This  ^t  alone  is  of  the  highest  interest,  because  there  certainly  is 
no  country  more  accessible  to  us,  or  whose  productions  are  more  worthy  of 
being  imported,  whether  for  their  value  as  timber,  their  beauty  and  variety  as 
forest  trees,  or  their  brilliancy  as  objects  of  ornament.  The  mere  knowledge 
that  the  noble  deodar  cedar  is  capable  of  enduring  the  utmost  riffour  of  an 
English  winter  is  almost  alone  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the  destruction 


(though 

Cornwall  and  Devonshire  ;  the  beautiful  Berberitt  many  cotoneasters,  a  £u- 
dnymus,  Juniperus  rec6rva,  Leycesteria  forroosa,  all  the  spiraeas,  Kibumum 
cotinifolium,  and,  above  all,  the  magnificent  i2hododendron  campanulatum, 
have  to  be  added  to  our  lists  of  common  shrubbery  plants.  Clematis  montana 
too  proved  so  robust,  that  we  have  not  only  secured  that  addition  to  our 
climbing  plants,  among  which  variety  is  so  much  wanted,  but  there  are  well- 
grounded  expectations  of  some  of  the  man^  other  beautiful  species  of  the  same 
genus  still  to  introduce  proving  equally  swted  to  this  climate. 

**  With  regard  to  the  plants  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  adjacent  countries, 
some  facts  prove  new,  others  confirm  opinions  whicn  were  not  previously  es- 
tablished to  the  satisfaction  of  every  one,  and  a  few  are  inexplicable  upon  any 
known  principle.  That  iJristoldchia  sempervirens,  a  native  of  Candia;  and 
P^ganum  Hdmuxla,  a  common  Syrian  plant ;  Plex  balearica  and  ^uxus  ba- 
le&rica,  evergreens  inhabiting  the  islands  of  Majorca  and  Minorca ;  «/unipenis 
Ox^cednis,  quite  a  southern  bush ;  and  Pistacia  Tereblnthus,  which  is  not  found 
wild  north  of  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  should  all  have  been  found 
hardy,  where  such  plants  as  the  tamarisk,  i^^rbutus  CTnedo,  and  the  cypress 
perished,  are  results  which  could  hardly  have  been  anticipated.  They  are, 
kowever,  of  the  first  importance,  because  it  will  induce  the  more  general  cul- 
tivation of  those  among  them  which  are  beautiful.  It  is  interesting  to  know 
that  ilVbutus  ilndr&chne  is  more  hardy  than  A.  ITiiedo,  a  fact  which  may 
perhaps  be  connected  with  their  very  different  localities  when  wild ;  the  former 
being  exposed  to  the  severe  cold  of  south  eastern  Europe,  while  the  latter, 
although  wild  in  Ireland,  is  more  peculiar  to  the  west  of  Europe.  Ck>nnected 
with  this  is  the  important  fact,  that  A,  ^ndr&chne  inarched  upon  A,  (Tnedo, 
in  which  condition  it  is  usually  sold  in  the  nurseries,  is  unfit  for  planting, 
because  of  the  tenderness  of  its  stock.  By  taking  care  that  plants  of  A,  Ab' 
dr&chne,  and  also  A,  h^brida,  are  on  their  own  roots,  two  fine  evergreens  may 
be  considered  secured  to  the  gardens  of  the  greater  part  of  England.  That 
there  should  be  a -variety  of  the  olive  hardy  enough  to  bear  — 4J  without  the 
slightest  injury,  may  be  a  fact  of  value  to  the  olive-grower  in  many  parts  of 
Europe,  and  renders  it  probable  that  this  useful  tree  may  be  profitably  raised 
for  its  oil  in  any  part  of  Ireland.  To  the  fruit-grower  the  hardiness  of  the 
green  Ischia  fig  is  a  valuable  fact,  for  it  will  enable  this  variety  to  be  cultivated 
much  further  to  the  north  than  it  has  hitherto  been  thought  possible  to 
possess  figs  as  open  standards.     The  Aleppo  pine  seems  to  have  generally 

Eerished  ;  but  JF^nus  br^tia,  a  Calabrian  species  very  like  in  habit,  seems  to  be 
ard^'.  There  has  been  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  comparative 
hardmess  of  the  species  of  Cerasus  called  "  laurels"  in  this  country.  The  fact 
is  now  established  beyond  doubt,  that  C,  lusitanica,  the  Portugal  laurel,  is  niuch 
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more  hardy  than  C,  Lauroc^rasus,  the  common  laurel.  This  could  not  have 
been  expected  from  what  are  reported  to  be  the  natural  habitats  of  those  two 
species ;  the  former  inhabiting  the  mountains  of  Portugal  and  Madeira,  where 
the  climate  is  softened  by  the  mild  air  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  latter  being 
found  on  the  mountains  of  the  most  eastern  parts  of  Europe  and  of  Persia, 
where  the  winters  are  more  rigorous  than  in  western  countries.  The  death  of 
the  sweet  bay  and  the  laurustinus,  on  the  other  hand,  corresponds  with  what 
might  be  anticipated  from  their  inhabiting  only  the  warm  rifts  of  calcareous 
ro^s  in  the  south  of  Europe,  where,  if  their  branches  are  ever  killed,  their 
roots  are  secured  against  all  chances  of  destruction. 

*'  On  Cape  plants  there  is  little  to  observe  further  than  that  all  the  shrubby 
species  are  evidently  too  tender  to  deserve  cultivation,  without  protection, 
north  of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire.  It  is,  however,  satisfactory  to  find  that 
the  hard-skinned  Cape  bulbs  and  tuberous  pelargonia  will  live  in  the  open 
border,  with  only  the  aid  of  a  covering  of  fern  leaves,  provided  the  border  is 
well  drained;  and  the  undoubtedly  hardy  habits  of  Aponogeton  distachvon, 
and  Richardta  africana,  have  secured  to  us  two  additional  handsome  aquatics. 

*'  The  low  southern  latitudes  of  South  America  have  ftirnished  a  few  ac- 
cessions to  hardy  collections,  among  which  the  Araucaria  Domb^yt  is  the  most 
interesting  for  the  possessors  of  parks  and  large  gardens,  and  it  has  now 
become  an  object  of  some  national  importance  to  procure  supplies  of  seeds  of 
this  plant  from  Valparaiso;  for  to  introduce  in  abundance  so  remarkable  a 
vegetable  production  as  this  when  old,  with  columnar  trunks  often  100  ft.  high, 
surmounted  by  a  pyramid  of  its  grotesque  branches,  would  be  an  object 
scarcely  less  than  national,  even  if  the  plant  did  not  furnish  excellent  timber, 
and  an  abundance  of  valuable  resin.  It  also  appears  that  Aristotel/a  Mdcqui, 
and  the  escallonias,  rubra  and  glandulosa,  all  beautiful  evergreens,  are  about 
as  hardy  as  a  laurustinus,  that  the  graceful  little  Berberis  empetrifolia  is  re- 
gardless of  cold,  and  that  Colletza  h6rrida,  Duvaua  ovata,  and  Helmia  ^alici- 
folia,  also  seem  likely  to  bear  this  climate. 

"  Of  Californian  and  Mexican  plants,  the  former  prove  more  tender  than 
those  from  Mexico  ;  a  circumstance  doubtless  to  be  explained  by  the  Cali- 
fornian species  having  been  taken  indiscriminately  from  warm  valleys  and 
niountain  sides,  while  no  one  has  thought  of  naturalising  any  Mexican  species 
except  from  the  cold  mountain  ridges.  All  the  beautiful  pines  and  firs  from 
these  regions,  of  whose  habits  so  little  was  previously  known,  prove  to  be 
hardy  wherever  they  have  been  tried,  with  the  exception  of  Pinus  insfgnis 
and  P.  leiophjlla. 

"  The  winters  of  North  America  are  usually  so  rigorous  north  of  the  dis- 
tricts warmed  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  that  to  state  that  a  plant  is  from  the 
United  States,  is  usually  equivalent  to  saying  it  is  hardy.  There  are,  how- 
ever, some  exceptions  to  that  rule,  and  it  is  requisite  to  possess  the  experience 
of  such  a  winter  as  this,  in  order  to  judge  whether  the  plants  from  British 
possessions  on  the  Pacific  would  be  as  hardy  as  those  from  the  Atlantic  side 
of  the  Rocky  mountains.  The  latter  seems  now  to  be  well  established,  for 
of  all  the  numerous  valuable  plants  introduced  by  the  Society  from  North 
AVest  America,  not  one  of  any  importance,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of 
>l''rbutus  procera,  proved  tender ;  and,  what  is  of  the  utmost  practical  im* 
portance,  it  is  now  clear  that  ^^^bies  Dougl^stf,  a  species  which  grows  as  fast 
as  the  larch,  has  much  better  timber,  is  evergreen,  and  reaches  an  enormous 
size,  is  perfectly  suited  to  the  climate  of  Great  Britain.  Yuccas  also  resisted 
the  frost  so  very  generally,  that  they  may  be  safely  introduced  into  gardens  as 
hardy  endogenous  shrubs ;  and  the  same  observation  applies  to  Faccfnium 
ovatum,  one  of  the  handsomest  of  evergreens." 

The  author  next  proceeded  to  advert  to  the  singular  fact,  that  in  those 
places  where  the  cold  was  very  severe  the  more  plants  were  exposed  the  less 
they  suffered,  and  vice  versa.  This  he  explained  upon  the  supposition,  that 
in  warm  places  vegetation  had  already  made  some  progress,  and  plants  were 
stimulated  prematurely  into  growth,  their  stems  were  filled  with  fluid,  and 
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they  were,  in  consequence,  affected  bv  frost  in  a  much  greater  degree,  than 
when,  from  the  coldness  of  a  station,  they  were  kept  in  their  ordinary  winter 
condition. 

The  temperature  of  the  earth  at  different  depths,  during  the  pref«}pnce  of 
the  frost,  was  mentioned  as  explaining  why  so  many  trees  that  had  been 
killed  to  the  ground  were  afterwards  observed  to  spring  up  again.  In  the 
Society's  garden  two  thermometers  were  buried  in  the  earth,  one  at  the  depth 
of  I  ft.,  the  other  at  the  depth  of  2  ft.,  and  their  indications  were  noted  daily, 
when  it  was  found  that  the  ground  was  never  frozen  to  the  depth  of  a  foot, 
even  while  the  temperature  of  the  surface  was  as  low  as  4^°  below  zero,  and 
that  it  did  not  Ml  to  within  5^  of  freezing  at  the  depth  of  2  ft.  during  the 
same  period. 

The  last  subject  which  had  engaged  the  author's  attention  was  the  physical 
effect  of  extreme  cold  upon  plants.  After  noticing  the  opinions  upon  this 
subject,  given  by  Professors  Goppert  of  Breslau  and  Morren  of  Li^ge,  and 
describing  various  observations  which  he  had  himself  made,  he  arrived  at  the 
conclusion,  that  the  more  important  phenomena  connected  with  the  action 
of  extreme  cold  upon  plants  consist  in  the  distension  of  cellular  succulent 
parts,  often  attended  by  laceration,  and  always  by  a  destruction  of  irritability ; 
the  expulsion  of  air  from  the  aeriferous  passages  and  cells ;  the  introduction  of 
air  into  parts  intended  exclusively  to  contain  fluid ;  a  chemical  decomposition 
of  the  tissue  and  its  contents,  especially  of  chlorophyll ;  a  destruction  of  the 
vitality  of  the  latex,  and  a  stoppage  of  the  action  of  its  vessels ;  and,  finally, 
an  obstruction  of  the  interior  of  the  tubes  of  pleurenchyma,  by  the  distension 
of  their  sides. 

This  report  was  stated  to  contain  observations  upon  between  six  and  seven 
hundred  species  and  varieties. 

The  foUowine  objects  were  exhibited  :  —  From  Mr.  John  Green,  gardener 
to  Sir  Edmund  Antrobus,  Bart.,  a  cucumber,  and  several  verv  fine  green- 
house plants,  among  which  was  a  beautiful  plant  of  LucuHa  eratissima.  This 
charming  species,  whose  perfume  is  of  the  most  grateful  xind,  and  whose 
broad  heads  of  flesh-coloured  flowers  rival  those  of  the  hydrangea,  was  im- 
ported some  years  ago,  but  has  gone  very  much  out  of  cultivation  in  con- 
sequence of  an  erroneous  statement  that  it  is  hardy.  That  is  not  the 
case,  nor  was  it  ever  probable  that  the  plant  would  bear  an  English  winter, 
for  it  is  only  on  the  smaller  and  lower  mountains  of  Nepal  that  it  is  met  with 
in  a  wild  state ;  as  on  the  naked  rocks  of  Nag-Urjoon,  Bechiako,  and  Koola- 
kan,  and  on  the  Pundua  hills  on  the  frontier  of  Sylhet ;  in  those  places  it  is 
said  to  form  a  tree  from  16  ft.  to  20  ft.  high,  with  a  stem  6  in.  in  diameter. 
As  it  flowers  all  the  year  round,  this  is  a  most  desirable  plant  for  a  conser- 
vatory, or  as  a  shrub  of  the  open  border,  during  the  warmer  months  of 
summer. 

From  Mr.  Peter  Don,  Gardener  to  James  Bateman,  Esq.,  specimens  of 
four  kinds  of  epiphytal  Orchidaceae;  viz.  1.  a  new  species  of  Maxiil^ria; 
2.  Bolbophyilum  caseum  of  Manilla,  a  little  brown-flowered  species,  named  from 
its  smelling  strongly  of  cheese;  3.  LaeMia  dlbida,  anew  Mexican  plant,  with 
flowers  rivaling  the  cowslip  in  their  fragrance ;  and,  4.  the  rare  and  beautiful 
Epidendrum  SklnneW.  Concerning  the  latter,  Mr.  Bateman  communicated 
the  following  note :  — 

'*  The  exquisite  beauty  of  the  flowers  of  Epidendrum  Skinnert,  and  the 
season  at  which  they  are  produced,  render  the  plant  one  of  singular  interest 
to  the  lovers  of  Orchidaceae  ;  unfortunately,  however,  it  has  universally  been 
found  extremely  difficult  to  manage.  Its  flower-spikes,  it  is  true,  were  always 
forthcoming,  even  from  the  weakest  shoots,  but  the  number  of  flowers  which 
they  bore  grew  less  and  less  each  successive  season,  until  at  length  in  too 
many  instances  the  plant  perished  altogether. 

^  '*  The  cause  of  this  ill  success  in  its  cultivation  was  obviously  owing  to  the 
di£ELCulty  in  preserving  its  thick  fleshy  roots  from  decay ;  for  many  were  uni- 
formly lost  if  the  plant  was  kept  in  a  high  and  damp  temperature,  or  if  they 
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came  in  contact  with  the  masses  of  turfy  peat,  in  which  the  majority  of 
Qrchid^ceae  thrive.  Having  learnt  from  Mr.  Skinner  that  the  plant  was 
usually  found  at  a  considerable  elevation,  and  remembering  those  very  plants, 
when  first  imported,  were  quite  interwoven  with  a  number  of  thorny  twies, 
I  determined  to  try  whether  by  placing  a  plant  of  the  species  for  half  tne 
year  in  a  vinery,  and  attaching  it  to  a  sort  of  basketwork  formed  of  small 
oak  branches,  I  could  not  restore  it  to  its  pristine  health.  The  spike  now 
sent  for  exhibition,  which  is  double  the  strength  of  the  one  which  the  same 
plant  produced  last  year,  is  the  happy  result  of  my  experiment.'' 

From  M.  Rene  Langelier, .  nurseryman  at  St.  Heliers,  Jersey,  a  collection 
of  pears,  upon  which  the  following  note  was  made  by  Mr.  Thompson.  The 
most  important  variety  in  this  collection  is  a  pear  called  Van-Mons  L^on- 
Leclerc,  raised  by  M.  L^on-Leclerc,  of  Laval.  It  is  a  fruit  of  an  oblong  form, 
about  4f  in.  in  length,  and  nearly  3  in.  in  diameter.  The  eye  is  shallow,  small,  but 
open ;  the  stalk  rather  more  than  1  in.  in  length,  moderately  strong,  and  inserted 
obliquely ;  the  skin  yellowish,  everywhere  profusely  sprinkled  with  brown,  which 
near  the  stalk  amounts  to  a  sort  of  russetmg.  The  flesh  is  yellowish  white,  but- 
tery, and  melting,  with  a  very  rich  sugary  flavour.  It  proves  a  pear  of  first- 
rate  excellence,  combining  the  properties  of  large  size,  handsome  appearance, 
and  rich  flavour.  Should  it  attain  equal  perfection  in  this  climate,  it  will  be 
surpassed  by  none  in  its  season,  whicn  will  probably  be  the  beginning  of  De- 
cember. The  Fortunee  Beige  is  the  same  as  the  Fortunee  de  Parmentier. 
The  Beurre  d' Arembere  is  the  Glout  Morceau,  and  this  is  the  case  with  this 
sort  in  the  Jersey  collections  very  generally.  Beurre  magnifique  is  the 
Beurre  Diel.  Belle  de  Jersey  is  the  Uvedale's  St.  Germain.  Epine  d'Hiver 
is  false,  and  proves  the  Bergamotte  de  Paques.  D^lices  d'Hardenpont  is 
different  from  the  various  sorts  which  have,  perhaps,  incorrectly  borne  that 
name  in  the  collection  hitherto  received  by  the  Society ;  it  partakes  much  of 
the  nature  and  appearance  of  the  Doyenn^  blanc,  frqm  which  it  has  probably 
originated,  as  many  other  varieties  appear  to  have  done,  some  of  which  (ais 
the  Colmar  Neill)  even  surpass  the  above  newly  received  sort  in  flavour. 
Mollet's  seedling  Chaumontel  bears  considerable  resemblance  to  the  old 
Chaumontel  both  in  appearance  and  flavour. 

January  15.  1839. —  Ordinary  Meeting,  A  communication  was  read  from 
Sir  George  Stuart  Mackenzie,  Bart.,  upon  the  result  of  some  experiments  he 
had  made  upon  the  cultivation  of  the  potato.  The  first  experiment  related 
to  the  difference  in  productiveness  between  the  point,  the  middle,  and  the  base 
of  a  potato.  Three  different  varieties  were  taken,  and  every  eye  but  one  was- 
carefully  removed  from  the  sets.     The  results  were,  — 

Point.  Middle.  Base. 

No.  1.  produced        41b.  41b.  6  oz.  31b.  8  oz. 

2.  produced        5  lb.  6lb.  3oz.  31b.  8  oz. 

3.  produced        5lb.  8oz.  7  lb.  8oz.  71b.  8  oz. 


Total         14  lb.  8  oz.  18  lb.  1  oz.  141b.  8  oz. 

It,  therefore,  appeared  that  eyes  from  near  the  point  and  base  of  a  potato, 
should  be  rejected  by  the  planter,  and  the  middle  eyes  only  used.  In  another 
experiment,  exactly  the  same  quantity  of  the  tuber  was  taken  with  a  scoop, 
from  each  of  the  above  three  sorts,  so  that  each  set  formed  a  hemisphere  of 
about  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  Under  these  circumstances.  No.  1 .  yielded 
4  lb.  9  oz. ;  No.  2.,  2  lb.  4  oz. ;  the  result  of  No.  3.  was  considered  doubtful. 

Exhibited.  From  the  Hon.  W.  F.  Strangways,  cones  from  Naples  of  Pinus 
Pinaster,  maxima,  and  minor.  One  of  them  belonged  to  the  plant  considered 
by  Italian  botanists  to  be  the  true  Pinus  Pinaster,  while  that  cultivated  in 
England,  an  intermediate  variety,  has  been  considered  the  /^nus  marltima  of 
Duroi,  and  hence  two  supposed  species  have  been  created  out  of  one.  It . 
appears,  however,  that  M.  Tenore,  who  sent  the  cones  to  England,  is  now 
aware  of  all  the  forms  really  belonging  to  one  species. 
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From  Mrs.  Bandolph,  of  2.  Bridge  Street,  Westminster,  specimens  of  arti-^ 
ficial  flowers  prepared  4om  feathers  of  the  natural  colour.  These  were  sin- 
gularly well  executed  imitations  of  flowers,  the  brilliancy  of  the  colours 
being  quite  equal  to  those  of  natural  specimens. 

From  Petty  Vaughan,  Esq.,  a  small  collection  of  apples  grown  at  HaUo- 
well,  Maine,  United  States,  in  about  44*^^  N.  lat.  Some  of  these  specimens 
were  not  so  large  as  they  are  sometimes  produced  in  America,  but  their 
colouring  indicated  a  much  greater  degree  of  sun  heat  than  has  been  ex- 
perienced of  late  in  England.  Of  those  in  the  collection  the  Boston  russet 
proved  a  eood  apple  in  this  country,  and  the  Rhode  Island  greening  also  suc- 
ceeds welL  The  Newtown  pippin  is  sometimes  good  in  warm  seasons  and 
situations ;  but  more  frequently  its  character  becomes  so  much  altered,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  it  the  very  same  variety  as  the  imported  fruit. 

Feb,  19.  1839. —  Ordinary  Meeting,  Read,  a  letter  to  the  secretary  from 
Mr.  W.  B.  Booth,  upon  the  mode  of  constructing  wire  fences  for  training 
espalier  fruit  trees  upon,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Exhibited,  From  Mr.  Beaton,  gardener  to  Thomas  Harris,  Esq.,  a  very 
remarkable  collection  of  cactaceous  plants,  chiefly  imported  from  Mexico 
and  the  Spanish  Main  ;  also  a  fine  crimson-flowered  inga,  and  two  specimens 
of  a  testudinaria  from  Mexico.  Among  the  former  plants  was  Cereus  se- 
nilis of  various  lengths,  from  a  seedling  2  in.  high,  and  supposed  to  be 
eighteen  months  old,  to  5  ft.  3  in. ;  and  it  was  mentioned  that  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  had  recently  received  one  of  these  plants  7  ft.,  and  two  others  10ft. 
long  each;  others  were  said  to  be  expected  as  much  as  14ft.  long,  and  of  a 
woolly  as  well  as  hairy  appearance.  Connected  with  this  collection  the  fol- 
lowing note  from  Mr.  Beaton  was  read  to  the  meeting :  — 

**  At  a  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  held  on  the  19th  of  June, 
1838, 1  exhibited  a  collection  of  C4cti,  amongst  which  were  two  or  three 
seedlings  which  I  thought  at  that  time  were  those  of  Cereus  senilis,  having 
raised  them  from  seeds  received  under  that  name  from  Mexico,  but  I  have 
since  ascertained  they  were  those  of  a  species  of  Echinocactus.  It  will  be  re- 
collected by  the  Horticultural  Society  that  those  seedlings  were  destitute  of 
the  hairs  peculiar  to  C.  senilis,  which  gave  rise  at  the  time  to  an  opinion  that 
the  hairs  were  not  produced  on  C.  senilis  until  a  certain  period  of  its  age,  or, 
at  least,  not  in  the  seedling  state.  I  am  glad  to  be  now  enabled  to  correct  this 
opinion,  by  exhibiting  a  dried  specimen  of  a  seedling  C.  senilis,  which  I  have 
received  from  Mexico,  by  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  hairs  are  produced  in 
that  species  along  with  its  spines  in  the  seedling  state." 

.  Cuttings  of  the  following  fruit  trees  were  distributed :  — 

The  winter  crassane  pear,  an  excellent  bearer  as  a  standard  or  dwarf. 
The  Shobden  Court  pear,  a  variety  raised  by  the  late  president;  it  pos- 
sesses a  flavour  partaKing  of  that  of  melon  and  pine-apple.  The  royal 
hative  plum.  This  sort  resembles  the  reine  Claude  violette  in  appear- 
ance and  high  flavour,  and  ripens  considerably  earlier.  Knight's  large  green 
drying  plum,  a  sort  as  large  as  the  Washington,  and  superior  to  it  in  point 
of  flavour ;  it  fruited  for  the  first  time  last  season ;  its  merits  as  a  preserving 
plum  are  not  yet  known,  but  as  a  dessert  fi'uit  it  will  doubtless  rank  high. 

March  5.  1839,  —  Ordinary  Meeting,  Cuttings  were  distributed  of  the 
following  fruit  trees,  viz.: — The  Reine  Claude  violette  plum  ;  one  of  the 
few  purple  plums  of  which  the  flavour  will  bear  comparison  with  that  of  the 
green  gage.  The  nelis  d'hiver  pear;  not  a  large  sort  but  high-flavoured, 
syn.  la  bonne  Malinoise.  The  Louise  bonne  pear  of  Jersey;  very  dif- 
ferent from  the  old  Louise  bonne  of  the  French,  which  is  quite  worthless  in 
this  country.  This  will  succeed  as  a  standard  even  in  the  north  of  England, 
where  it  answers  better  as  such  than  the  Marie  Louise ;  season  October.  The 
Downton  nonpareil  apple  ;  larger  than  the  old  nonpareil,  of  a  brisk,  sharp, 
yet  rich  flavour ;  hardy  and  a  good  bearer. 

Ordinary  Meeting,-^  March  19.  1839.    Read,  a  paper  by  Mr.  Philip  Con- 
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way,  Gardener  to  Lawrence  Sulivan,  Esq.,  F.H.S.,  upon  an  improved  plan 
of  constituting  Macphail's  pits. 

The  most  novel  features  in  the  plan  were  these:  the  pit  is  filled  with 
blocks  of  wood  to  the  height  of  3  it.  3  in. ;  and  over  the  blocks  is  placed 
a  layer  6  in.  thick  of  fermented  leaves,  and  upon  the  leaves  the  earth  rests 
in  which  the  plants  are  made  to  grow.  The  walls  of  the  pit  are  hollow, 
and  pigeon-holed  from  the  bottom  upwards  to  the  height  of  the  blocks  of 
wood.  The  dung  linings  are  applied  externally  in  the  usual  way,  resting  upon 
the  external  pigeon-holes ;  the  heat  and  moisture  they  produce  pass  into  the 
hollow  walls  which  they  warm,  and  thence  through  the  interior  pigeon-holes 
to  the  blocks  of  wood,  among  which  they  circulate  and  finally  rise  into  the 
mould  through  the  layer  of  fermented  leaves.  The  author  stated  that  the 
effect  of  this  plan  was  to  produce  a  fine  humid  atmosphere,  well  suited  to  the 
growth  of  melons  and  cucumbers ;  and  that  the  latter  could  be  grown  in  such 
a  pit  successfully  at  the  earliest  seasons  of  the  year. 

Exhibited,  From  Mr.  P.  N.  Don,  Gardener  to  James  Bateman,  Esq., 
flowers  of  Trichopilia  t6rtilis,  Epidendrum  crassifolium,  Bonatea  speciosa, 
Oncldium  viperinum,  [and  Dendrobium  fimbriatum  ;  concerning  the  latter 
the  following  memorandum  by  Mr.  Bateman  was  read :  — 

"  Dendrobium  fimbriatum  does  not  receive  half  the  attention  it  deserves, 
for  I  can  truly  say  that  as  yet  I  have  never  beheld  any  species  of  the  Orchi- 
dacese  that  produces  such  an  overwhelming  burst  of  beauty  as  itself.  I  have 
now  about  sixty  bunches  in  the  highest  perfection  on  my  plant,  which  is  sus- 
pended from  the  raflers  in  a  pot  not  more  than  a  foot  in  diameter ;  the  stems 
droop  over  the  margin  of  the  pot  equally  on  every  side,  and  the  ocean  of 
flowers  that  dangle  at  their  extremities  looks  more  like  enchantment  than 
reality.  The  plant  never  fails  to  flower,  and  its  management  is  the  simplest 
thing  in  the  world,  requiring  merely  to  be  removed  to  any  dry  cool  place  (I 
believe  a  common  living-room  would  answer  every  purpose)  during  the  winter 
months,  and  to  have  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture  during  its  season  of  sum- 
mer's growth.  It  may  be  retained  to  a  longer  or  shorter  period  in  its  winter 
quarters,  according  to  the  season  when  you  wish  it  to  produce  its  flowers,  for 
they  will  begin  to  make  their  appearance  immediately  after  its  translation  from 
a  cool  place  to  a  warm." 

April  2.  1839.  —  Ordinary  Meeting,  From  Messrs.  Ross  and  Co.,  33. 
Regent  Street,  London,  specimens  of  India  rubber  bags  to  preserve  cut  flowers. 
These  bags  are  fitted  with  a  self-acting  spring,  which  keeps  the  end  closed  up; 
and,  in  consequence  of  their  sides  not  allowing  the  water  evaporated  from  the 
flowers  to  escape,  they  will  for  a  long  time  prevent  their  fading  and  withering. 
From  Mr.  Butcher,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lawrence,  a  collection  of  stove  and 
green-house  plants,  among  which  were  eight  species  of  Orchidaceae,  and  the 
rare  Adamta  cyanea,  a  Nepalese  shrub,  whose  fruit  is  a  cluster  of  light  blue 
berries.  From  the  garden  of  the  Society,  several  green-house  and  other  plants, 
among  which  were  Oncidium  stramineum,  a  very  rare  Mexican  orchidaceous 
plant,  received  from  Mr.  Hartweg ;  Chor6zema  Dlcksons,  a  new  and  hand- 
some Swan  River  papilionaceous  shrub,  with  deep  red  flowers  ;  and  Tryma- 
lium  odoratissimum,  a  sweet-scented  shrub,  with  loose  panicles  of  smaU  white 
flowers,  also  from  the  Swan  River. 

AprU  16.  1839.  —  Ordinary  Meeting,  The  following  paper  was  read,  in 
explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  the  forced  strawberries,  for  which  a  silver 
Banksian  medal  was  awarded  at  the  meeting  on  the  2d  inst.,  were  obtained; 
by  Mr.  Robert  Errington,  gardener  to  Sir  P.  de  M.  Grey  Egerton,  Bart.,  M.  P., 
at  Oulton  Park,  in  Cheshire. 

**  The  runners  I  use  are  obtained  from  the  forced  plants  of  the  previous 
season.  For  this  purpose,  I  reserve  all  the  best  pots  wnen  thej^  are  taken  out 
of  the  house  after  gathering  the  crop,  and  by  sheltering  them  in  frames  for  a 
few  weeks,  so  as  to  preserve  and  ripen  their  foliage,  they  produce  both  fruit 
and  runners  in  abundance  in  September. 

•*  After  a  few  weeks'  protection,  they  are  turned  out  of  their  pots  into  rich 
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8oU  in  the  course  of  the  month  of  May,  by  which  time  the  growing  principle  is 
stopped ;  and  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  circumstance  of  taking  them  out  of 
their  feeders,  or  pans,  which  had  become  full  of  their  fibres,  combined  with  the 
drop  of  temperature  they  sustain  in  their  removal  from  the  houses  to  the  cold- 
frame,  is  sufficient  to  put  them  instantly  to  rest,  and  bring  on  an  artificial  win- 
ter;  as  far  as  the  maturation  and  rest  of  the  newly  organised  bud  is  concerned. 
The  runners  are  taken  from  the  plants  in  the  autumn,  and  planted  in  a  reserve 
bed  as  thick  as  they  can  stand  together  for  the  winter.  I  must  here  digress 
to  observe  that  the  advantage  which  the  runners  of  forced  plants  possess  over 
the  common  garden  runners  is  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  the  runners  of  the 
forced  plants  being  produced  later  are  smaller,  and  much  less  disposed  to  blos- 
som, consequently  have  more  of  the  growing  principle  in  them  ;  and  are,  in 
ray  opinion,  more  analogous  to  a  seedling ;  and,  secondly,  in  point  of  size,  for 
tiie  plant  cannot  be  too  small,  if  it  have  a  leaf  and  a  root.  In  the  beginning 
of  April  I  prepare  ground  for  their  reception  and  cultivation.  I  choose  my 
ground  in  the  lightest  and  most  exposed  situation  which  the  kitchen-garden 
affords,  in  fact  there  must  be  no  shade  of  any  kind  near  them,  the  ground  must 
also  be  solid,  that  is  to  say,  ground  which  has  not  been  stirred  for  months ; 
my  object  being  to  produce  early  growth,  early  rest,  and  a  fibrous  surface-root. 
The  ground  is  dressed  with  the  rottenest  dung  the  place  affords,  well  mixed  in 
with  a  fork  about  4  in.  deep  (by  no  means  more).  I  place  the  runners  in 
lines  20  in.  apart,  and  allow  18  in.  between  plant  and  plant  in  the  row. 
Nothing  now  is  requisite  but  to  keep  them  clean  through  the  summer,  well- 
watered  for  a  month  or  so,  and  to  cut  away  all  runners  and  blossoms  as  they 
appear.  In  the  middle  of  August,  bv  which  time  they  are  strong  plants,  I 
commence  a  series  of* checks,  intended  to  drive  the  plant  into  an  early  and 
decided  rest.  A  labourer  with  a  spade  cuts  within  a  foot  of  the  plants  all 
along  the  row  on  both  sides.  If  this  does  not  cause  them  to  flag  in  a  hot 
sun,  the  cutting  is  repeated  in  a  week,  and  perhaps  a  third  time,  cutting  nearer 
the  plant  each  time,  until  finally  within  6  in.  However,  be  it  understood,  the 
extent  of  this  checking  process  depends  entirely  on  the  character  of  the  sum- 
mer, and  the  state  of  the  plant.  If  a  hot  dry  summer,  perchance  they  may 
not  require  it ;  but,  for  early  forcing,  the  plant  must  be  got  to  rest  eariy  in  the 
autumn,  and  by  rest  I  mean  the  entire  ceasing  of  the  production  of  young 
leaves  in  the  heart  of  the  plant,  and  the  browning  or  spotting  of  all  the  larger 
leaves. 

''  In  the  early  part  of  September,  I  pot  them  in  what  is  called  about  Lon- 
don the  No.  24.  I  reduce  the  ball  of  earth  very  liberally,  and  trim  the  roots 
in  with  a  knife.  The  pots  are  drained  with  a  mixture  of  old  tan  quite  rough, 
half-rotten  dung,  and  coarse  sand.  The  soil  I  use  is  composed  of  three  parts 
of  yellow  loam  sod,  almost  as  adhesive  as  clay,  but  mellowed  with  age,  and 
one  part  of  rich  rotten  dung,  adding  a  good  sprinkling  of  fine  bone  dust.  As 
soon  as  potted,  they  are  placed  behind  a  north  wall  and  sprinkled  occasionally 
with  water.  They  remain  here  about  a  week  or  ten  days,  in  fact,  until  I  can  as- 
certain that  they  are  making  new  roots ;  they  are  then  removed  to  a  hot  gravel 
walk  before  a  south  border,  where  they  remain  till  the  last  week  in  October. 
While  in  this  situation,  they  are  watered  occasionally,  but  not  too  freely,  just 
enough  to  keep  them  from  flagging.  In  the  end  of  October  they  are  plunged 
behind  a  north  wall  completely  in  the  shade,  and  from  this  moment  I  date  the 
commencement  of  their  winter ;  their  large  strong  leaves  are  now  of  a  coppery 
and  mottled  brown,  and  begin  to  drop  down  on  the  pots.  In  fact,  every  tning 
indicates  the  most  perfect  maturity  of  the  bud.  When  I  want  to  commence 
forcing,  I  move  a  portion  of  them  into  a  slow  moist  frame  heat  of  from  40^  to 
50°,  and  I  may  here  observe  that  the  more  gradually  they  are  started  the  bet- 
ter, but  by  all  means  in  a  moist  warmth.  When  I  perceive  the  flower-stem,  I 
introduce  them  to  the  back  shelves  in  the  houses,  placing  roomy  feeders  or 

Eans  under  them  half-filled  with  the  following  compost :  viz.  three  parts  rotten 
orse  dung,  one  part  sandy  loam,  one  part  old  tan  in  little  knobs  or  lumps,  two 
parts  coarse  sand ;  the  pots  being  placed  particularly  firm  and  level  on  this, 
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little  now  is  wanted  but  regular  watering ;  the  thermometer,  however,  is  by 
no  means  allowed  to  rise  above  65°  in  the  day,  and  55°  at  night,  until  the  first 
bloom  opens,  except  in  sunshine,  and  the  floors  are  kept  saturated  with  mois- 
ture, with,  at  all  possible  opportunities,  abundance  of  air.  As  to  setting  the 
blossoms,  I  endeavour  to  get  the  house  up  to  70°  artificial  heat,  from  daylight 
until  near  noon,  by  which  time  I  have  a  perfectly  dry  atmosphere,  and  the 
farina  in  a  most  subtle  state.  I  then  open  the  sashes  front  and  back,  and  ob- 
tain a  lively  circulation  of  air  for  an  hour  or  so.  I  then  take  all  the  air  away, 
and,  towards  three  or  four  o**clock,  syringe  them  over  head,  and  water  the 
floors  and  flues  for  the  night.  The  next  part  of  the  process  is  thinning  out 
the  berries  when  they  begin  to  swell  off*;  my  crops  set  so  abundantly  bv  the 
above  method,  that  I  am  compelled  to  thin  away  at  least  one  half  with  the 
scissors.  I  leave  from  H  to  20  berries  on  each  pot,  and  immediately  this 
thinning  is  completed,  I  increase  my  heat  to  70°  by  day,  and  60°  by  night, 
shutting  up  the  nouse  on  sunny  davs  as  high  as  90°,  with  heavy  syringing  and 
floors  satiutited  with  wet.  I  use  liquid  manure  from  the  time  the  first  flower 
opens  until  the  fruit  turns  colour,  diluting  it  with  one  half  clean  water  in  a 
tepid  state,  observing  to  use  clean  water  alternately  with  dung  water,  as  I  find 
by  experience  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  at  all  times,  or  stagnation  ensues ; 
and  I  may  here  observe  that  this  is  the  reason  why,  as  I  think,  many  are  de- 
ceived in  their  expectations  with  regard  to  liquid  manure.  When  my  straw- 
berries are  ripening,  I  withhold  water  almost  entirely,  more  especially  for  many 
hours  previous  to  each  gathering,  observing  to  give  abundance  of  air  by  day, 
and,  if  possible,  a  little  at  night,  as  on  this  their  flavour  most  materially  de- 
pends. When  they  begin  to  colour,  I  lower  the  temperature  of  the  houses, 
as  the  slower  they  ripen  the  finer  the  fruit  will  be,  and*  the  richer  the  flavour, 
taking  care,  however,  not  to  starve  them. 

"  Those  who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  this  mode,  may  probably  be  pre- 
judiced at  the  appearance  of  so  much  care  and  trouble.  1  can  assure  them, 
however,  that  it  is  not  so  troublesome  as  it  appears  at  first  sight ;  it  is  only 
observing  the  proper  times  of  conducting  the  different  processes,  which,  if 
attended  to,  will  infallibly  produce  abundant  crops  of  unusually  large  straw- 
berries. Of  course  no  red  spiders  or  aphides  are  allowed  to  rest  a  day  on  the 
plants,  one  complete  fumigating  and  a  day^s  sulphuring,  when  the  blossoms  of 
the  earliest  crop  are  rising,  are  all  the  care  I  take  in  this  respect ;  and  this  car- 
ries me  through  the  strawberry  season.  I  send  herewith  a  dozen  specimens 
gathered  from  my  second  crop. 

^  J  have  two  houses  in  which  I  grow  them,  each  30  ft.  long ;  they  are  placed 
on  a  back  shelf  close  to  the  roof;  each  house  holds  32  pots,  heated  by  hot 
water,  and  the  roof  is  metallic. 

"  One  fire  heats  three  30  ft.  long  houses,  whose  bases  respectively  are  18  ft., 
16  fl.,  and  14  ft.  in  width ;  they  were  built  and  heated  by  Mr.  J.  Jones  of 
Birmingham. 

**  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  produce  of  the  two  shelves.  Each 
pot  averaged  14  strawberries ;  each  shelf  contained  32  pots.  From  3  to  4 
strawberries  averaged  an  ounce,  the  largest  strawberry  weighed  an  ounce. 
Thus  32  X  14  =  448  -4-  4  s=  112  oz.  the  produce  of  each  shelf. 
**  Which,  at  2*.  per  ounce,  gives  £\\  4*.,  or  the  two  shelves  £22  8*. 
"  I  may  here  add  that  the  first  crop  is  now  gathered,  the  plants  turned  out, 
and  another  set  of  strong  plants  introduced,  which  are  now  in  bloom.'* 

Exhibited.  From  the  Kev.  Thomas  Gamier,  cones  of  ^^^bies  Webbw«fl, 
ripened  in  his  garden  at  Bishopstoke,  near  Winchester.  From  Mr.  Errington, 
gardener  to  Sir  P.  de  M-  Grey  Egerton,  Bart.,  a  dish  of  strawberries  forced 
in  the  manner  detailed  in  the  foregoing  paper.  From  Mr.  Pratt,  gardener  to 
William  Harrison,  Esq.,  a  plant  of  the  rare  ^irctostdphylos  myrtifblia,  together 
with  ^uph6rb2a  splendens  and  Peristeria  pendula.  From  Mr.  D.  Beaton, 
gardener  to  Thomas  Harris,  Esq.,  a  specimen  of  Clerod^ndrum  johlomoides,  a 
rare  stove  plant,  with  fragrant  white  flowers. 
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Art.  VI.    Biographical  Notice  of  William  Watty  Gardener  to  the 
Earl  ofBuchan  about  the  middle  of  the  I8/A  Century. 

I  BBo  leave  to  send  you  a  short  biography  of  William  Watt,  who,  many 
years  ago,  was  gardener  to  the  late  Lord  Erskme's  father,  at  that  time  called 
the  great  Earl  of  Buchan,  at  Kirk  Hill,  Linlithgowshire.  Watt  entered 
into  His  Lordship's  service  at  Martinmas,  1739,  nearly  one  hundred  years 
ago.  In  May,  1744,  he  told  Lord  Buchan  that,  as  he  had  never  worked  as  a 
journeyman  m  Scotland,  he  meant  to  go  to  England  to  improve  himself. 
His  Lordship  told  him  that  it  was  folly  to  do  so,  for  that  he  (Watt)  was 
considered  the  best  grower  of  melons  in  all  West  Lothian.  Watt,  however, 
persisted  in  leaving  his  place  at  the  following  term,  Martinmas;  and  on 
that  day  Lord  Buchan  went  to  the  garden,  and  told  Watt  that  he  requested 
him  to  dine  at  his  own  table  that  day,  when  he  would  pay  him  his  wages. 
Watt  made  reply,  that  it  did  not  become  him  to  sit  at  His  Lordship's  table, 
and  requested  to  be  excused.  Lord  Buchan  rejoined  that  he  (Watt)  was  not 
then  His  Lordship's  servant;  and,  consequently,  if  he  (Lord  Buchan)  thought 
proper  to  ask  him,  he  was  as  fit  a  companion  for  his  table  as  any  one  else 
that  he  chose  to  invite ;  and  so  he  would  take  no  excuse.  After  dinner. 
Watt  received  four  years'  wages,  he  having  only  drawn  one  year's  salary  in 
the  five  years'  service.  The  money  due  to  Watt  was  sixty  guineas,  being  at 
the  rate  of  fifteen  guineas  per  annum.  Fifteen  guineas  were  paid  him,  and  a 
letter  given  him  to  draw  another  fifteen  from  a  friend  of  Lord  Buchan  in 
London,  in  case  Watt  should  be  robbed  while  travelling  on  his  way,  as  he 
journeyed  on  foot.  His  Lordship  made  Watt  promise  to  return  at  the  end 
of  three  years  to  be  his  gardener  again,  and  they  agreed  that  each  of  them  was 
to  write  to  the  other  twice  in  each  year,  for  the  three  years  of  Watt's 
absence. 

At  the  end  of  two  years  and  a  half,  Watt  received  a  letter  from  Lord  Buchan, 
reminding  him  to  be  home  in  November,  according  to  agreement.  When 
Watt  was  reading  the  letter,  the  gentleman  in  whose  garden  he  was  then 
working  came  up  to  him  and  said,  '*  Well,  m^  lad,  you  are  reading  a  letter." 
Watt  said,  "  Yes ;  it  is  from  my  old  master  m  Scotland ;"  and  gave  it  to  him 
to  read.  When  the  gentleman  had  done  so,  he  said,  "  Your  old  master  has  a 
great  regard  for  you ; "  and  desired  that  so  lon^  as  Watt  remained  in  his 
service,  which  was  six  months,  he  should  have  sixpence  per  week  over  his 
regular  wages,  and  his  dinner  every  Sunday ;  although  he  would  not  give  a 
tankard  of  ale  when  a  tenant  paid  him  300/.  of  rent.  Watt  returned  at  the 
appointed  time,  and  continued  in  His  Lordship's  service  many  years,  indeed, 
till  the  establishment  was  broken  up.  He  then  became  gardener  to  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews ;  and  I  was  the  last  apprentice  he  had.  He  died 
in  1798,  in  the  83d  year  of  his  age.  —  James  DaU,  Newmarket  Road,  Cam^ 
bridge. 


Art.  VII.     Obituary. 


Died,  August  27.,  at  his  residence  in  Garden  Row,  Kilkenny,  John  JRoberison, 
Esq.f  F,H.S,,  the  much  respected  nurseryman  of  that  place.  Mr.  Robertson 
was  the  author  of  several  valuable  articles  in  the  Transacttom  of  the  Horii' 
ctdtural  Society^  and  in  the  Gardenet^s  Magazine,  "  He  was  respected  by  all 
classes,  and  beloved  by  the  poor  and  destitute,  to  whom  he  was  a  most  liberal 
benefactor."     {Kilkenny  Moderater,  August  28.) 


THE 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Art.  I.  On  the  Kyanising  Process^  and  on  other  Modes  of  seasoning 
Timber.  By  James  Monro,  Forester  to  the  Marquess  of  North* 
amptoD. 

The  premature  decay  of  timber,  and  especially  of  the  oak,  by 
ivhat  is  technically  called  the  dry  rot,  is  a  subject  which  has 
occupied  no  small  share  of  public  attention.  If  we  may  credit 
all  that  we  read  and  hear,  the  ^  immersing  of  timber  in  Kyan's 
mercurial  preparation  is  the  nearest  approximation  to  the  long 
wished  for  desideratum.  Still  I  cannot  conceal  my  doubts  as  to 
its  general  utilityr  Its  application  to  timber  for  lighter  purposes 
may  be  of  much  use  in  promoting  durability ;  but  its  action  on 
the  huge  timbers  of  even  a  third-rate  man  of  war  will,  I  fear, 
come  infinitely  short  of  expectation :  and,  indeed,  1  think  it  highly 
probable'  that  after-experience  will  prove  that,  from  the  claims 
of  a  decided  specific,  Kyan's  process  must  degenerate  to  the  rank 
of  an  expensive  auxiliary. 

In  all  our  attempts  to  arrest  the  progress  of  dry  rot,  there 
seems  to  have  been  an  obvious  misdirection  of  enquiry ;  our 
investigations  not  having  yet  been  directed  toward  the  more  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  malady.  In  organic  bodies  preventives 
are  always  preferable  to  cures  ;  therefore,  wherever  detrimental 
efiects  present  themselves,  we  ought  at  once  to  turn  our  atten- 
tion to  the  producing  cause  with  a  view  to  its  removal,  rather 
than  to  the  application  of  temporary  palliatives.  That  the  ap- 
pearance of  precocious  decay  in  manufactured  timber  may  be 
traced  to  the  presence  of  alburnous  matter,  in  its  fluid  state,  in 
the  sap  vessels,  is  a  fact  generally  admitted.  When  an  oak  tree 
with  its  vegetative  powers  in  full  operation  is  felled,  the  sap,  or 
alburnous  fluid,  not  having  been  perfected,  or  converted  by  the 
process  of  foliaceous  elaboration  to  its  ultimate  purpose,  becomes 
stagnant ;  putrefaction  speedily  commences,  and  in  a  short  time 
communicates  with,  and  contaminates,  the  sounder  parts  of  the 
fibrous  column.  The  direct  means  employed  by  nature  in  de- 
composing vegetable  matter  does  not  appear  to  have  received. 
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its  due  share  of  consideration  from  the  naturalist.  The  agency 
of  albumous  matter  in  an  imperfect  state  is  allowed;  but, 
judging  from  the  analogy  that  subsists  between  animal  and  vege- 
table creationi  we  can  only  view  this  as  a  secondary  cause.  In 
all  bodies,  whether  animal  or  vegetable,  where  vitality  has  ceased 
to  exist,  it  seems  to  be  a  universal  law  of  nature,  in  the  process 
of  decomposition,  to  employ  some  active  foreign  power.  Self- 
destruction  forms  no  clause  in  the  natural  code ;  therefore  we 
may  rest  assured  that  there  is  something  else  in  operation,  than 
merely  the  presence  of  simple  albumous  fluid.  Animal  bodies 
contain  the  seeds  of  corruption  within  themselves ;  the  different 
fluids  teem  with  countless  millions  of  Animated  beings.  When 
the  vital  functions  are  brought  to  a  close,  these  tipy  tenapts  of 
the  veins  and  arteries  commence  the  work  of  devastation  upon 
the  more  assailable  matter :  the  putrid  mass  engenders  animals 
of  larger  dimensions,  to  gnaw  the  sounder  portions  of  the  frame, 
dud,  shortly  afterwards,  the  loathsome  task  of  uniting  earth  to 
earth  is  accomplished. 

It  is  possible  that  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  substances' 
is  perfiDrmed  by  means  not  very  dissimilar  to  that  of  animals. 
The  germs  of  the  dry  rot  may  be  communicated  to  the  fibrous: 
mass  through  the  medium  of  tlie  secretive  organs  at  the  root. 
Doubtless,  the  alburnous  fluid  is  tenanted  by  legions,  of  animal- 
cules, the  putridi  remains  of  which  in  the  sap  vessels  may  form  a 
soil,  or  bed,  for  the  developement  of  the  embryo  fungus.  Imr- 
mersion  in  corrosive  sublimate  imparts  no  additional  strength 
to  the  woody  fibre,  it  only  destroys  the  vitality  of  the  matter  in 
whidi  the  dry  rot  originates ;  and,  if  the  foregoing  remarks  on- 
the  origin  of  the  malady  are  based  in  truth,  then  we  have  within^ 
our  reach  agents  equally,  or  even  more,  efiective,  and  far  less 
expensive,  than  corrosive  sublimate.  If  it  can  be  clearly  proved, 
that  unconverted  sap  in  timber  is  the  source  of  the  dry  rot,  a& 
already  suggested,  then  I  have  succeeded  recently  in  the  in-% 
venting  of  a  process,  whereby  the  sap  can  be  completely  extracted 
from  logs  of  almost  any  size.  By  this  process  (tlie  material  for 
the  preparing  of  which  can  be  bad  for  picking  up  any  where)  I 
find  that  oak  timber  can  be  divested  of  the  sap,  and  so  seasoned, 
that,  in  less  than  ten  hours  after  being  cut,  it  may  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  carpenter.  It  was  my  intention  to  apply  this 
process  to  preventing  the  shrinking  and  twisting  of  larch 
timber;  but  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  ajs  yet  of  making  the 
experiment:  from  what  I  have  seen  of  its  effects  on  oak,, 
however,  I  entertain  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  success. 

Au  aptitude  to  act  on  superficial  evidence  is  a  iault  common 
to  our  natui:e ;  and  hence  we  are  too  often  led  to  mistake  eflect 
for  causes  Precocious  decay,  or  dry  rot,  is  an  ei&ct,  in  my. 
opinion,  produced. in  most  instances  by  the  very  questionable^ 
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manner  in  which  oak  timber  is  harvested.  In  felling  most  of 
the  other  species  of  hard-wood  trees,  it  is  an  invariable  prac* 
tice  to  have  them  cut  down  when  vegetation  is  in  its  most  inert 
state ;  but,  from  the  great  vahie  of  its  bark,  the  oak  forms  an 
exception  to  this  most  judicious  rule.  The  process  of  disbarking 
can  only  be  performed  when  vegetation  is  in  full  activity,  and  cer- 
tainly it  requires  no  argument  to  show  that  this,  of  all  seasons  in 
the  year,  is  the  most  improper  to  fell  timber  of  any  sort,  if  dura- 
bility is  to  be  taken  into  consideration.  Oak  bark  forms  no  con- 
temptible item  of  our  inland  commerce ;  and  to  propose  that  all 
oak  trees  to  be  applied  to  marine  constructions  should  be  cut  down 
in  the  months  of  December  and  January,  will  be  a  startling 
announcement  to  some  economical  proprietors  and  stewards, 
as  by  such  a  coarse  the  value  of  the  bark  must  be  sacrificed; 
but  I  propose  no  such  thing  to  them.  Let  it  be  remembered 
that  I  am  writing  with  a  view  solely  to  the  stability  of  the 
wooden  walls  of  old  England.  I  am  not  patriot  enough  to 
recommend  individual  sacrifice  for  the  public  good,  when  there 
exists  no  necessity  for  it.  This  is  the  age  of  **  compensation  ;'* 
and  when,  collectively,  we  can  afford  to  present  the  West  India 
planters  with  twenty  millions  sterling  for  performing  one  single 
act  of  justice,  surely,  when  treating  with  oak-venders  to  furnish 
our  timber  depots  with  sound  material,  we  can  well  afford  to 
make  an  equitable  allowance  for  the  bark,  if  it  can  be  proved^ 
as  I  think  it  easily  may,  that  we  would  be  gainers  thereby. 

All  timber,  then,  for  the  use  of  the  British  navy  ought  to  be 
purchased  growing,  with  an  understanding  between  the  con- 
tracting parties,  that  the  vendor  shall  be  bound  to  fell  the  trees- 
at  such  seasons  as  may  be  agreed  upon ;  namely,  in  the  months 
of  December  or  January.  Had  some  such  plan  as  this  been 
adopted  long  ago  by  the  officers  of  the  public  dockyards,  it  is  my. 
firm  belief  that  dry  rot  would  have  been  much  less  prevalent. 
£ven  the  process  of  felling  herein  recommended  is  susceptible  of 
improvement.  Where  any  large  oak  tree  fit  for  naval  purposes 
is  sold,  it  might  be  arranged  that  the  purchaser  should  be 
allowed  two,  three,  or  more,  years  to  remove  it.  In  this  interim^ 
vegetation  might  be  gradually  retarded,  by  severing  from  the 
main  root,  annually,  so  many  of  the  principal  lateral  roots,  until 
the  foliage  all  but  refused  to  expand.  Under  this  treatment 
the  usual  copioos  flow  of  sap  would  be  diminished;,  and,  by 
reducing  the  medium  of  its  ascent  annually,  the  fibre  would 
become  seasoned,  and  would  acquire  a  rigidity  and  toughness 
not  obtainable  under  the  old  regimen* 

This  idea  has  just  occurred  to  me  while  writing;  and  although,, 
when  discussing  subjects  of  importance,  great  caution  ought  to' 
be  exercised  in  promulgating  new  theories,  still  the  advantages 
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of  this  mode  of  treatment  are  so  obvious,  to  me  at  least,  that  I 
shall  offer  no  apology  in  presenting  it  to  the  consideration  of 
an  enquiring  public. 

Castle  Ashby^  Northamptonshire,  May  24f.  1839. 


Art.  II.  Notice  respecting  the  Effects  ofKyanised  Wood  on  gr&ming 
Plants^  in  the  Hot-housesy  PitSy  and  Frames  of  the  Hackney  Nur- 
sery.    By  the  Conductor* 

We  stated,  in  Vol.  XIII.  p.  365.,  that  Messrs.  Loddi^es  had  used  Kyanised 
wood  extensively,  in  constructing  sashes,  rafters,  &c.,  with  a  view  to  rendering 
them  more  durable.  After  the  publication  of  Lord  Manvers's  experience  on  this 
subject,  we  took  the  first  opportunity  that  presented  itself  of  enquiring  of 
these  gentlemen  whether  they  had  experienced  any  bad  effects  from  the 
process  of  Kyanising  analogous  to  those  which  had  occurred  at  Thoresby. 
The  answer  was,  that  they  had,  and  the  following  is  the  substance  of  what 
the?  stated  to  us : — In  the  large  palm-house  some  of  the  sashes  over  the  ferns 
bad  been  Kyanised,  and  the  effect  on  the  ferns  was  that  all  the  old  leaves 
shriveled  up  and  died  off*.  The  woodwork  of  one  of  the  orchidaceous  houses 
was  entirely  Kyanised,  and,  though  covered  with  five  thick  coats  of  paint,  it  had 
a  similar  effect  on  the  old  leaves  of  the  orchideous  plants  as  it  haa  on  the  old 
leaves  of  the  ferns.  A  pit,  in  which  camellias  were  grown,  was  covered  with 
Kyanised  sashes,  and  the  plants  in  a  short  time  lost  all  their  old  leaves.  The 
same  thing  happened  to  the  old  leaves  of  cucumbers  in  a  cucumber  frame. 
It  is  singular,  tnat  in  the  case  of  the  ferns,  the  Orchideae,  the  camellias,  and 
the  cucumbers,  the  young  leaves  and  points  of  the  shoots  were  not  in  the 
slightest  d^ree  injured ;  but,  as  the  leaves  grew  old,  they  suffered. 

Messrs.  Loddiges  fully  acknowledge  the  effect  of  the  Kyanising  process  in 
preserving  the  timber  from  decay  ;  and  on  this  account,  had  it  not  proved  in- 
jurious to  the  plants,  it  would  have  been  a  very  great  saving  to  them  in  the 
article  of  repairs.  They  have,  therefore,  left  it  off,  but  with  very  great  re- 
luctance, in  every  structure  in  which  plants  are  to  be  grown.  It  may  be 
^sked  whether  the  bad  effects  in  the  palm-house  and  orchidaceous  house  still 
continue  to  be  produced,  or  whether  time  has  lessened  the  evil.  We  believe 
the  latter  is  the  case,  because  every  evaporating  substance  must  sooner  or 
later  become  exhausted. 

The  following  is  the  essence  of  some  communications  which  we  have  had 
on  this  subject ;  — 

Mr.  Carton,  at  Syon,  has  used  Kyanised  deal  boxes  for  more  than  four 
years,  for  growing  early  cucumbers,  and  never  discerned  the  slightest  injury 
to  the  plants.  **  It  is  impossible,"  he  says,  "  for  anything  to  answer  better." 
On  enquiring  of  Mr«  Parsons,  the  clerk  of  the  works  at  Syon,  respecting 
tJie  Kyanising  of  these  boxes,  and  the  effects  of  Kyanising  generally,  as  far 
as  his  experience  goes,  he  states  that  cucumber  boxes  made  of  Norway 
deal  painted,  but  not  Kyanised,  do  not  last  above  two  years  ;  but  that  boxes 
made  of  American  white  pine,  which  is  naturally  much  less  durable  than  the 
Norway  fir,  and  Kyanised  and  painted,  last  five  vears ;  but  then  he  always 
planes  the  boards,  so  as  to  take  off  two  or  three  shavings  after  they  come  out 
of  the  tank,  before  making  them  into  boxes  and  painting  them.  Mr.  Parsons 
also  showed  us  a  number  of  planks  of  deal,  which  had  been  Kyanised  and  used 
for  covering  the  sunk  linings  of  fermenting  dung,  which  planks,  though  they 
bad  been  in  use  for  five  or  six  years,  were  as  fresh  and  sound  as  when  quite 
new.  He  has  also  used  posts  of  beech  inserted  in  the  ground  by  the  river 
side,  where  they  were  liable  to  the  action  of  the  tide,  and  consequently  to  be 
alternately  wet  and  dry ;  and  none  of  them  have  rotted,  either  externally  or 
in  the  heart.     He  believes  that  the  process  of  Kyanising  is  so  effective  as  to 
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penetrate  to  the  heart  of  logs  of  wood  I  ft.  or  more  in  thickness,  whether 
of  beech  or  fir ;  and  that,  at  all  events,  Kyanised  wood  is  not  injurious  either 
to  plants  or  animals,,  as  far  as  he  has  experienced.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is 
doubtful  whether  Kyanising  will  prove  an  effectual  preservative  of  canvass. 
A  large  tent,  the  canvass  of  which  had  been  Kjanised,  was  put  up  at  Syon ; 
and,  after  heavy  rains,  it  was  found  that  the  matter  washed  from  it  into  the 
earth  killed  the  worms,  which  came  up  to  the  surface  in  the  same  manner  as 
they  do  when  the  ground  is  watered  with  lime  water,  and  died  there.  These 
worms  were  eaten  by  the  birds,  which  also  died ;  so  that,  to  prevent  this,  the 
worms  were  collected  and  buried.  Notwithstanding  this  injury  to  the  worms 
and  the  birds,  the  grass  sprang  up  with  apparently  greater  vigour  than  ever. 
Mr.  Parsons  has  Kyanised  skins  of  animals,  legs,  hoofs,  and  other  parts ;  and» 
after  they  have  been  hung  up  in  the  open  air  for  several  years,  he  has  observed 
no  symptoms  of  decay.  In  the  pineries  at  Syon  we  had  an  opportunity  of 
examinmg  Kyanised  cucumber  boxes,  and  boxes  which  were  not  Kyanised, 
both  covered  with  several  coats  of  paint ;  and  we  found  the  l^ter,  when  struck 
with  a  piece  of  iron,  to  sound  as  if  they  were  quite  hollow  from  decay,  while 
the  former  sounded  as  if  they  were  quite  solid.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind» 
that  the  circumstance  of  these  boxes  not  injuring  the  plants  may  be  owing  to 
the  boards  being  planed  over  as  already  mentioned.  All  the  orange  tubs  and 
other  plant  boxes  at  Syon,  both  for  the  green-houses  and  stoves,  have  been 
Kyanised  for  several  years  past,  and  continue  to  be  so. 

Mr.  M'Nab,  jun.,  of  the  Experimental  Garden,  Edinburgh,  has  tried  Ky« 
anising  for  plant  boxes,  and  finds  that  the  wood  rots  more  rapidly  than  when 
not  Kyanised.  At  least  this  is  the  impression  made  on  our  minds  by  a  short 
hurried  conversation  which  we  had  the  pleasure  of  having  with  Mr.  M'Nab 
in  London  in  September  last ;  but  the  subject  is  of  so  much  importance  that 
we  trmst,  when  he  returns  home,  he  will  favour  us  with  his  experience  on  the 
subject  for  publication.  ^     > 

Jedediah  Strutt,  Esq.,  of  Belper,  apprehends  no  bad  effects  whatever  front 
Kyanising.  He  has  tried  it  in  various  ways,  and  he  assures  us  that  he  has 
grown  plants  in  Kyanised  sawdust,  and  perceived  no  difference  between  thent 
and  plants  grown  in  sawdust  that  was  not  Kyanised.  We  wish  much  that  this 
gentleman  and  Mr.  Paxton  would  enable  us  to  record  their  experience  on 
Kyanising. 

Sept.  20.  1839. 


Art.  III.  On  inoculating  the  Rose  on  the  Orange,  and  similar  Prac* 
tices;  and  on  Mr.  ling's  Paper  on  the  Quercus  and  Fagus  of  the 
Ancients.  In  a  Letter  to  Major  Webb  from  his  Brother,  P.B.  W£bb# 

My  dear  Robert, 
You  tell  me  you  will  not  believe  Mrs.  Piozzi's  account  (Travels  in  Itafy, 
vol.  ii.  p.  224.,  cited  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  April,  1839,  in  the  article, 
"  Notes  on  Pinkerton's  Literary  Correspondence  '*)  of  the  inoculation  of  a 
rose  on  an  orange,  a  fig  tree  on  a  lemon,  &c.,  unless  I  will  back  her  au- 
thority. You  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that  I  am  bold  enough  to  undertake 
this.  When  at  Nice,  in  1832-3,  mjr  old  friend,  Professor  Risso,  took  me  to 
see  a  monstrous  "  inoculation,"  similar  to  those  mentioned  by  that  learned 
lady,  and  which,  I  confess,  without  seeing  and  feeling  like  the  incredu- 
lous St.  Thomas,  I  was  loth  to  believe.  However,  /  did  see  a  cypress,  a 
Catalonian  jasmine,  an  olive,  and,  I  believe,  something  else,  growing  sociably 
together,  engrafted  on  a  lemon  stock.  How  this  unnatural  union  was  ac- 
complished I  could  only  have  learnt  by  purchasing  the  tree  at  an  exorbitant 
price,  and  dissecting  its  trunk.  I  confess,  I  shrunk  before  a  demand  of 
2000  francs.  The  author  of  the  marvel,  a  common  gardener,  said  that  99 
out  of  a  100  of  his  pseudo-grafts  failed.    With  some  hesitation,  as  he  lives 
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bjr  hii  secret,  he  showed  me  sereral  in  their  eerly  stage ;  and^  tboogli  be 
stoutly  denied  it,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  pkmts  to  be  grafted  are 
■own  m  the  lemon  or  orange  trunk,  and  tfiat  either  thej^cast  their  roots  ioto 
it,or  reach  the  ground  thrmigh  it 

In  regard  to  the  el«ant  and  very  erudite  dissertation  of  Mr.  Long  on  the 
Qnercos  and  Fagus  of  the  ancients,  and  the  learned  doubts  of  your  brother* 
in-law  on  its  conclusions,  concerning  which  you  desire  my  opinion,  I  reelljr 
must  declare  myself  too  little  competent  to  decide.  The  whole  matter  sp> 
pears  to  me  uncertain ;  and  that  eren  had  I  the  time  to  dip  deeply  into  it, 
we  should  arrive  at  little  better  than  conjectures.  After  all  the  labours  of 
Matthiolus  and  his  successors,  of  how  very  few  of  the  plants  named  by  the 
ancients  are  we  specifically  certain?  Were  they  so  themselves?  I  am 
nyaelf  inclined  to  think  not.  Biany  different  objects  were  then  confounded 
under  the  same  name ;  amd,  with  all  our  imagined  science,  are  so  stiiL 
JLeamed  sceptics  of  our  own  age  doubt  even  the  existence  of  species.  Other 
firm  believers  in  the  immutability  of  forms,  not  mere  noroenclators,  but 
philosophers,  such  as  Reichenbach,  baptise  all  marked  variations  as  species: 
thus  the  dog  violet,  in  its  passage  through  Europe  and  a  part  of  Asia  and 
Africa,  is  auuted  on  its  way,  like  the  gods  of  old,  by  a  multitude  of  names. 
What  we  are  pleased  to  cdi  vulgar  names  change  from  district  to  district; 
the  same  name  is  given  to  difierent  plants  at  very  short  intervals.  Witness 
the  United  States  of  America,  where,  for  example,  the  black  oak  of  the 
north  is  altogether  another  plant  from  the  black  oak  of  the  south ;  and  we 
must  rememb^  that  all  the  ancient  names  were  vulgar  names. 

I  will  not  do  Theophrastus,  himself  so  great  an  observer,  and  the  predi- 
lected  disciple  of  such  an  observer  as  Aristotle,  the  iigustice  to  suppose  that 
it  was  his  practice,  like  Pliny,  to  describe  things  he  had  never  seen  ;  but  it 
is  not  impossible,  that,  in  regard  to  the  oaks,  he  merely  recorded  the  accounts 
of  others ;  in  fact,  he  may  only  have  registered  what  he  learnt  fix>m  the 
foresters  of  Ida,  He  unfortunately  says  nothing  of  the  fruit ;  nevertheless, 
had  I  had  his  work  in  my  head  or  my  hand,  when  I  climbed  that  mountain, 
I  think  I  might  have  made  something  of  his  descriptions,  such  as  they  are, 
in  ascertaining  the  species  or  varieties  he  had  in  view ;  but  it  can  scarcely 
be  done,  except  on  the  spot.  The  oaks  I  gathered  in  the  Troad  were  the 
following :  —  Quercus  /^lex  Linn,^  Q.  cocclfera  Linn,,  Q.  pseudo-cocdfera 
^rf'9  Q-  lusitanica  Lam.  (Q.  infectoria  O/tV.),  Q.  ^^gilops  JAnn.,  Q,  trojaoa 
1106.  (which  is  stiffer  and  more  fastigiate  than  Q.  ^  gilops,  with  a  cup 
somewhat  similar,  and  rigid  leaves  shining  on  both  sides  ;  and  was  veiy  spar- 
ingly spread  over  the  plain,  mixed  with  the  velanida^to  the  southward  of  Alex- 
todria  Troas),  Q,  J2dbur  Linn,,  and  Q.  Cerris  Linn,  About  Kuckoonlou-Tepe 
this  last  species  assumes  the  form  called  Q.  crinita  by  Olivier ;  and  higher  up 
the  mountain,  if  I  remember  right,  that  with  leaves  more  entire^  and  a  smaller 
and  less  bristly  cup,  which  has  been  called  Q.  au8tr!aca. 

The  comparison  of  these  modern  names  with  those  of  Theophrastus  is 
not  very  easy. 

1.  Hemeru,  Though  I  agree  very  generally  with  the  adaptation  of  the 
Tbeophrastian  nomenclature,  proposed  by  Mr.  Long,  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
Cerris  could  have  been  his  Hemeris,  principally  on  account  of  its  bitter  acorn  i 
and  still  think,  as  I  mentioned  in  the  //.  Hisp.y  that  we  must  look  for  this 
tree  either  in  Q.  Ballota  Desf.  (Q.  rotundifolia  Z(Zm.),or,  more  probably,  in  some 
of  the  sweet-fruited  oaks  mentioned  by  Professor  Tenore  in  his  Syllo^ti 
which,  whether  species  or  varieties,  are  asyet  but  imperfectly  known.  The 
Q.  ^ramuntia  Linn,  must  be  erased  from  our  catalogues.  It  was  a  mere 
vanety  of  Q.  Plex,  from  the  wood  of  Grammont,  near  Montpelier,  in  which, 
from  mv  own  experience,  I  can  vouch  that  many  more  such  species  might  be 
selected,  clependmg  on  the  mere  forms  of  leaves. 

2.  ^gilops,    I  agree  generally  with  Mr.  Long  that  this  and  the  ^culus  of       I 
the  Latins,  to  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  world  could  only  have  been  the 
Q,  iSobur  Linn,,  and  its  numerous  varieties,  as  well  as  the  fine  species  called 
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^^  bnlitia  by  Tenors,  which,  from  dried  Bpecimens  I  possess  fVom  that  dis* 
tingoisbed  botanist,  may  be  only  a  splendid  variety  of  it.  Notwithstanding 
this,  though  it  may  appear  paradoxical,  I  cannot  avoid  thinking  that  the 
Cerris  was  likewise  confounded  under  this  name  in  the  Idaean  chain;  for 
It  is  by  far  the  finest  species  in  the  district,  and,  as  I  mentioned  above,  the 
nomenclature  of  those  times  was  very  vague. 

3.  Platyphj/Uos,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Long  that  this  was  probably  the  Q. 
^'gilops  Linn, 

4.  Haliphlaos.  I  think,  likewise,  that  it  is  very  probable  that  this  tree  was 
the  Q,  lusit4nica  Lam.  (Q.  infectoria  Oiiv,),  This  latter  name  would  be 
better  adapted  to  it;  but,  in  the  present  state  of  the  science,  the  imperious 
necessity  of  adhering  to  priority  obliges  us  to  Uccept  the  formfer.  Like  many 
other  species,  Q,  Toza  Bosc,  for  example,  it  is  sometimes  a  bush,  at  others 
a  tree  of  more  or  less  elevation.  This  happens  even  to  Q.  /?6bur,  whose 
varieties,  Q.  glomerata,  Q.  viminalis,  and  others,  produce  their  fruit  on  very 
low  stocks. 

5.  Phegot,  Mr.  Long  appears  to  me  to  have  fully  established  that  this 
tree  was  the  chestnut.  It  appears  to  me,  also,  that  he  has  great  merit  in 
showing  that  the  Fagus  Of  all  the  earlier  Latin  authors  was  the  wild  chestnut. 
But  it  is  probable  that  the  beech  was  even  then  confounded  with  it.  The 
beech  is  a  rare  tree  in  Italy  and  Greece,  where  it  begins  to  approach  its 
southernmost  geographical  term,  and,  in  so  doing,  follows  the  universal  vege- 
table law,  which  causes  the  plants  of  the  arctic  coasts  to  mount  the  Alps, 
and  our  Canarian  euphorbias  of  the  maritime  re^on  to  reappear,  not  on  the 
tropical  shore,  but  on  the  hills  of  the  islands  of  Cape  Verd.  The  beech, 
found  only  on  the  higher  regions,  was  probably  considered  as  a  mountain 
Fagus.  It  might  be  doubted  whether  Virgil  was  acquainted  with  it,  were  it  not 
for  the  passage  alluded  to  by  Mr.  W.  Currie,  where  he  describes  it  as  a  light 
white  wood,  fit  to  make  plough  handles,  and  likens  it  to  the  tilia,  which, 
compared  with  other  passages,  seems  to  prove  that  he  confounded  it  with  the 
dhestnut.  It  certainly  never  grew  along  the  slopes  of  the  Mincio,  "  Qua 
se  subducere  colles  incipiunt;'*  and  the  "patula  fasus"  of  Tityrus  must  have 
been  a  chestnut,  unless  that  shepherd  had  roamed  high  up  into  the  subalpine 
region.*  Pliny  certainly  knew  the  beech ;  and,  as  far  as  his  personal  know- 
ledge reached,  it  was  the  plant  he  looked  upon  to  be  the  Fagus ;  but  when,  with  his 
nndiscriminating  appetite,  he  assimilates  to  himself  the  observations  of  others, 
he  confounds  the  Fagus  with  the  chestnut,  as  in  his  "  dulcissima  omnium  fagi ;" 
and  his  assertion,  that  the  beleaguered  Chians  lived  on  beech  mast,  a  food 
to  be  procured  no  where  in  the  Greek  Archipelago,  unless  brought  down  in 
shiploads  from  the  forests  of  Hsemns.  Caesar,  when  he  asserts  that  the 
Fagus  did  not  grow  in  Britain,  could  only,  unless  he  was  misinformed,  have 
meant  the  chestnut. 

Notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  Mrs.  Piozzi,  which  I  corroborate  above, 
the  beautiful  passage  of  the  Georgics,  on  grafting,  appears  to  me  to  prove 
only  that  Virgil,  practically,  was  little  versed  in  the  subject.  Nevertheless, 
though  the  idea  is  ingenious  and  ingeniously  sustained,  yet  I  am  of  the  opi- 
nion of  the  writer  in  the  Gentleman^s  Magazine,  that  the  beauty  of  the 
passage  would  be  lost,  if  we  agree  with  Mr.  Long  that  in  the  words  *'  Castanese 
fagos  "  he  alluded  to  the  insertion  of  the  chestnut  on  its  own  stock.  We 
must,  I  think,  with  Mr.  W.  Currie,  consider  the  text  as  vitiated,  and  adopt  the 
alteration  as  proposed  by  the  judicious  Heyne. 

Boulognesur-Mer,  August  17.  1839. 


*  The  Fagutales  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome  could  only  have  been  chest- 
nut groves. 
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Art.  IV.    Remarks  on  MirbcFs  **  Nouvelles  Notes  sur  le  Camhium^^ 
«  extracted  from  a  Work  on  the  Root  of  the  Date  Palm*     By  James 
Main,  A.L.S.,  &c. 

M.  MiRBEL  has  been  long  known  as  an  eminent  vegetable  physiologist. 
He  was  the  first  who,  from  various  experiments  executed  with  the  greatest 
care,  was  able  to  give  a  rational  account  of  the  manner  of  the  annual  accre- 
tion of  dicotyledonous  stems.  He  proved  the  truth  of  the  discoveries  of  both 
Grew  and  Duhamel,  namely,  that  the  cambium  was  a  distinct  member  of  a 
tree,  and  that  it  was  that  substance  whence  all  the  annual  growths  proceeded: 
in  other  words,  that  every  new  member  existed,  in  the  first  stage  of  its  identity^ 
in  the  state  of  what  is  called  cambium. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  state  that  the  member  of  a  stem  which  is  known  by 
this  name  is  always  visible,  during  the  summer  months,  between  the  bark  and 
the  former  year's  alburnum.  From  the  commencement  of  the  growth  in  the 
spring,  up  to  the  months  of  July  or  August,  it  is  of  a  mucilaginous  whitish 
substance,  and  b,  in  fact,  the  new  layer  of  wood  increasing  from  its  thin  co- 
lourless state  in  winter,  to  its  perfect  bulk,  hardness,  and  organised  form  of 
timber,  which  takes  place  sooner  or  later  in  autumn.  This  is  a  fact  which  b 
not  only  insisted  on  and  clearly  proved  by  M.  Mirbel,  but  by  every  person 
in  the  least  acquainted  with  the  pnysical  structure  and  annual  growth  of  dica« 
tyledonous  stems. 

Now,  as  that  change  of  mucilaginous  matter  into  perfect  timber  is  an  esta-i 
blished  fact,  M.  Mirbel,  it  seems,  had  a  great  desire  to  discover,  by  observa- 
tion, how,  or  by  what  gradations,  this  remarkable  change  took  place.  He 
states  that  he  was  constantlv  engaged  in  the  study  of  this  hidden  process : 
and  at  last  found,  accidentally,  a  good  opportunity  of  observing  the  growth 
and  changes  of  the  cambium  on  the  roots  of  tne  date  tree  (Pboe^nix  dactylifera). 
He  does  not  say  where  he  met  with  such  a  subject ;  but  it  was,  probably,  one 
in  a  hot-house  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  of  which  garden,  we  believe,  he  is 
director.  He  cut  a  root  of  this  palm  transversely,  and,  with  a  properly  ad- 
justed microscope,  observed  the  subsequent  enlargement  of  the  cambium  in 
Its  movement  towards  closing  the  wound,  or  in  its  swelling  to  increase  the 
diametric  bulk  of  the  root. 

Previously  to  this  examination,  M.  Mirbel  had  considered  the  cambium  to  be 
only  mucilaginous,  or  a  simple  cellular  body,  especially  in  the  earlier  stage  of 
its  visible  existence :  but,  during  this  examination,  his  glass  showed  that  it 
was  much  more  highlv  organised ;  containing  not  only  cells,  but  various  ves- 
sels (utricules),  as  well  as  real  or  apparent  lines  variously  disposed. 

By  constantly  inspecting  the  gradual  developement,  M.  Mirbel  moreover 
noticed  that  the  cambium,  when  first  protruding  or  extending  itself,  appears 
with  a  mammillary  surface;  ''or,  at  least,  it.appeared  such."  These  mammae, 
or  granules,  as  other  writers  call  them,  make  their  appearance  after  the  cellu- 
lar organisation  is  visible ;  he  also  noticed  and  descnbes  several  curious  trans- 
formations of  the  cells  into  vessels,  the  source  whence  they  proceed,  and  their 
final  stations  and  appearance ;  together  with  the  thickening  or  shrinking  of 
the  walls  or  partitions  (cloisons)  of  the  vessels ;  the  ultimate  density  and 
gradual  hardening  of  the  exterior  parts.  The  whole  investigation  b  particu- 
larly interesting,  especially  to  those  who  wish  to  look  beyond  the  surface  of 
things,  and  to  have  accurate  ideas  concerning  the  phenomena  of  vegetable 
developement. 

Such  discoveries  are  only  practically  useful,  as  showing  that  the  cambium 
is  an  organised  body,  even  when  it  first  appears  with  not  greater  consistence 
than  a  "  solution  of  gum  Arabic  ;"  and  that  it  is  not  a  fortuitous  accumulation 
of  the  descending  sap. 

Had  M.  Mirbel's  very  patient  investigation  no  other  result  than  setting  us 
right  on  this  point  of  vegetable  physiology,  his  labours  would  have  been  highly 
creditable  to  him  as  a  philosopher ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  hardly  two,  of  all 
those  who  have  written  on  the  subject,  agree  in  opinion.    Grew*s  ideas  have 
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been  fuUy  proved  by  Mirbel.  Those  of  Linnaeus,  Knight,  Du  Petit  Thouars, 
Poiteau,  &c.,  are  only  seemingly  theoretical  fancies.  A  living  author  thus 
expresses  himself:  —  '*  The  cambium  is  not  a  simple  and  homogeneous  sub- 
stance ;  and,  if  in  the  animal  system,  bone  always  finds  bone  in  the  same  blood, 
and  muscle  always  muscle,  so,  in  the  vegetable  system,  bark  may  always  find 
bark  in  the  same  cambium,  and  wood  always  wood.  The  organised  and  living 
molecule  abstracts  from  the  alimentary  mass  such  particles  as  are  suited  to  its 
own  developement,  and  always  produces  its  own  type.*' 

The  first  line  of  this  quotation  accords  with  what  has  been  proved  by  M. 
Mirbel ;  but  all  that  follows  is  a  transcendental  assumption,  which  the  writer 
would  find  it  as  difficult  to  explain,  as  his  readers  to  understand.  Besides, 
explaining  vegetable  developement  by  reference  to  that  of  animals  is  neither 
philosophical- nor  satisfactoi7 :  there  may  be  some  analogy  between  the  blood 
of  animals  and  the  sap  of  plants,  but  it  is  so  very  distant,  that  nothing  certain 
can  be  elicited  by  a  fancied  comparison. 

In  the  course  of  M.  Mirbel's  investigation,  he  observed  what  has  been 
noticed  by  other  vegetable  anatomists,  namely,  that  a  single  cell  is  capable  of 
being  resolved  into  several  others,  by  the  splitting  (^d^doublent)  of  the  walls ; 
that  is,  the  outside  of  the  wall  or  case  of  tne  cell  is  like  a  lining  sloughed  off 
and  inflated,  to  form  another  cell  in  the  direction  of  the  growth.  Every  cell, 
it  seems,  is  so  constituted ;  and  this  property  of  division  and  subdivision  has 
given  rise  to  the  common  saying,  when  treating  of  these  matters,  that  each 
member  can  produce  "  its  own  type  : "  yet,  by  division,  be  it  remembered, 
but  not  by  abstraction  of  congenerous  particles  which  float  in  the  alimentary 
mass,  as  intimated  in  the  above  quotation. 

The  constitution  and  manner  of  developement  of  the  cambium  were  the 
principal  objects  which  M.  Mirbel  had  in  view ;  and  these  he  has  observed  and 
described  with  great  minuteness.  The  root  of  this  palm,  he  says,  consists  of 
three  distinct  members,  apparent  on  a  transverse  section ;  and  which  he 
denominates  the  peripheric,  the  intermediate,  and  the  central.  At  a  certain 
stage  of  the  growth,  the  outer  member  is  separated  from  the  intermediate 
by  a  thick  layer  of  cambium,  which  appears  insulated ;  there  being  no  per- 
ceptible  union  of  it  with  the  opposing  sides  of  the  members  between  which 
it  is  contdned.  It  was  also  observed  that,  during  the  growth,  it  is  constantly 
extending  itself  laterally,  giving  ofi^  parts  both  to  the  central  and  circumferent 
members ;  showing  not  only  that  the  cambium  is  the  source  of  all  accretion 
in  the  roots  of  the  date  palm,  but  that  the  process  is  somewhat  similar  to  that 
by  which  it  divides  itself  into  wood  and  bark  on  the  stems  of  dicotyledonous 
plants ;  the  inner  and  larger  portion  being  changed  into  wood  to  increase  the 
axis,  and  a  less  portion  thrown  ofl*  as  liber  to  thicken  the  bark. 

If  we  have  understood  our  author  rightly,  it  appears  that  the  members  and 
manner  of  growth  of  the  roots  of  the  date  are  not  much  unlike  those  exhi- 
bited in  the  stems  of  dicotyledons;  except  that  the  latter  has  an  addi* 
tional  member,  namely  the  pith.  The  increase  or  thickening  of  the  roots 
of  both  are  certainly  very  similar.  The  amplification  of  the  stems  is, 
however,  very  different;  though  both  are  centrifugal,  that  is,  increasing 
outwards:  for,  while  the  monocotyledon  is  enlarged  by  a  uniform  process 
from  the  centre,  the  dicotyledon  acquires  diametric  bulk  by  annual  cr 
periodical  gradations;  and  it  is  the  manner  in  which  these  additions  are 
made  that  was  the  special  object  of  M.  Mirbel's  investigation,  and  which  he 
has  so  minutely  described. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  perhaps,  that  our  profound  author  has  not  decidedly 
adverted  to  the  origin  of  the  cambium ;  that  is,  from  what  other  member  it 
proceeds.  He  says  it  is  organisable  matter;  that  it  is  always  seen  between 
two  other  members  which  it  serves  to  increase  ;  but  he  does  not  expressly  say 
whence  it  proceeds. 

Linnaeus  thought  it  was  produced  by  the  pith ;  Grew,  that  the  liber  and 
wood  were  deposited  at  the  same  time  in  a  single  mass,  which  afterwards 
divided  in  two,  the  one  part  adhering  to  the  centre,  and  the  other  to  the 
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'  drcumference.  Malpighi  conceived  that  the  wood  of  one  year  was  produced 
by  an  alteration  of  tne  liber  of  the  preceding  season.  Duhamel  believed  that 
It  was  deposited  by  the  secretion  already  spoken  of  as  existing  between  the 
bark  and  wood,  and  called  cambium :  he  was  of  opinion  that  this  cambium 
was  formed  in  the  bark,  and  became  converted  into  both  cellular  tissue  and 
woody  fibre ;  and  he  demonstrated  the  fallacy  of  those  theories  according  to 
which  new  wood  is  produced  by  the  wood  of  the  former  year.  Mr.  Knight 
removed  a  ring  of  bark  above  and  below  a  portion  of  the  bark  furnished  with 
a  leaf;  and  remarked  that  no  increase  took  place  in  the  wood  above  the  leaf, 
while  a  sensible  augmentation  was  observable  in  the  wood  below  the  leaf. 
Hence  an  inference  is  drawn,  that  the  wood  is  not  formed  out  of  the  bark  aa 
a  mere  deposit  from  it,  but  that  it  is  produced  from  matter  elaborated  in 
the  leaves  and  sent  downwards,  either  through  the  vessels  of  the  inner  bark, 
along  with  the  matter  for  forming  the  liber,  by  which  it  is  subsequently  parted 
with ;  or  that  it  and  the  liber  are  transmitted  distinct  from  one  anotner,  the 
one  adhering  to  the  alburnum,  the  other  to  the  bark.  Mr.  Knight  was 
further  of  opinion  that  two  distinct  sets  of  vessels  are  sent  down,  one 
belonging  to  the  liber,  the  other  to  the  alburnum;  and  if  a  branch  of  any 
youne  tree,  the  wood  of  which  is  formed  quickly,  be  examined  when  first 
burstmg  into  leaf,  these  two  sets  ma^  be  distinctly  seen  and  traced.  Take,  for 
instance,  a  branch  of  lilac  in  the  banning  of  Aanl,  and  strip  off  its  bark ;  the 
new  wood  will  be  distinctly  seen  to  have  passed  downwards  from  the  base  of 
each  leaf,  diverging  from  its  perpendicular  course,  so  as  to  avoid  the  bundle 
of  vessels  passing  into  the  leaf  beneath  it :  and  if  the  junction  of  a  new  branch 
with  that  of  the  previous  year  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  all  the  fibrea 
of  wood  already  seen  proceeding  from  the  base  of  the  leaves,  having  arrived 
at  this  point,  have  not  stopped  there ;  but  have  passed  rapidly  downwards, 
adding  to  the  branch  an  even  layer  of  fibrous  matter  or  young  wood,  and 
turning  off  at  every  projection  which  impedes  them,  just  as  the  water  of 
a  steady  but  rapid  current  would  be  diverted  from  its  course  by  obstacles  in 
its  stream.  Now,  if  the  new  wood  were  a  mere  deposit  of  the  bark,  the 
latter,  as  it  is  applied  to  every  part  of  the  old  wood,  would  deposit  the  wood 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  latter,  and  the  deviation  of  the  fibres  from 
obstacles  in  their  downward  course  could  not  occur.  This,  therefore,  in  my 
mind,  says  Dr.  Lindley,  places  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the  wood 
beyond  all  further  doubt.  Mirbel,  continues  the  doctor,  who  formeri^ 
advocated  the  doctrine  of  wood  being  deposited  by  back,  has,  with  the  can- 
dour of  a  man  of  real  science,  fairly  admitted  the  opinion  to  be  no  longer 
tenable;  and  he  has  suggested, in  its  room,  that  wood  and  bark  are  inde* 
pendent  formations,  which  is  no  doubt  true ;  but,  he  adds,  created  out  of 
cambium,  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  concur,  for  this  reason.  All  the 
writers  hitherto  mentioned  or  adverted  to  have  considered  the  formation  of 
wood  only  with  reference  to  exogenous  trees,  and  to  such  only  of  them  as 
are  the  common  forest  trees  or  plants  of  Europe.  Had  they  taken  into 
account  exotic  trees,  or  any  endogenous  plants,  they  would  have  seen  that 
none  of  their  theories  could  possibly  apply  to  the  formation  of  wood  in  that 
tribe.  In  endogenous  trees  there  is  no  cambium,  and  yet  wood  is  formed  in 
abundance. 

Du  Petit  Thouars  has  proposed  another  theory.  He  maintains  that  the 
new  zone  of  wood  is  neither  formed  from  the  cambium,  nor  from  leaves,  but 
from  the  buds;  each  individual  bud  ejects  fibrous  roots  like  a  seed,  and 
these  running  down  within  the  bark  collectively  form  the  new  wood.  This 
theory  has  met  opposition  ;  and  when  it  is  stated  that  it  has  been  op- 
posed by  such  men  as  Mirbel  and  Desfontaines,  that  is  enough  to  throw 
it  overboard.  And  yet  it  has  been  said  that  the  arguments  used  by  these 
gentlemen  are  "  undoubted  fallacies."  Mirbel  use  fallacies  on  such  a  subject  ? 
impossible  I 

The  greater  part  of  these  observations  are  extracted  from  Dr.  Lindley's 
lntrodv^:tion  to  Botany^  first  edition ;  and  which  are  presented  to  show  thft 
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diTereity  of  opinion  held  on  this  point  of  vegetable  physiology.    They  also 
furnish  good  grounds  of  comparison  between  the  observed  facts  of  M«  Mirbel,   ^ 
and  the  purely  theoretical  fancies  of  others. 

.  We  have  already  stated  that  M.  Mirbel  long  ago  proved  the  truth  of  Dr» 
Grew's  ideas ;  and  also  agrees  with  the  corresponding  opinion  of  Duhamel, 
respecting  the  cambium  being  the  incipient  layer  of  wood  and  bark.  The 
latter  author's  experiments  to  prove  that  the  cambium  proceeded  from  the 
hark,  and  not  from  the  alburnum,  are,  however,  perfectly  vague  and  unsatis- 
factory. Fixing  a  thin  plate  of  silver  between  the  liber  and  the  alburnum  in 
spring,  to  see,  at  the  end  of  the  growing  season,  on  which  side  of  the  plate  the 
new  deposit  of  wood  would  be  found,  was  ingenious ;  but,  unless  tne  plate 
were  placed  with  the  greatest  care,  so  as  to  be  entirely  free  from  the  cambium, 
no  certain  result  would  follow ;  because  the  cambium  at  that  season  is  so 
thin  and  mucilaginous,  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  bark  from  the 
wood  without  portions  of  the  cambium  adhering  to  both ;  in  which  case  no 
plate,  however  thin,  could  be  so  inserted  as  to  separate  the  cambium  from  the 
wood,  nor  yet  from  the  liber,  and,  consequently,  the  metal^  would  necessarily 
be  found  buried  in  wood. 

Du  Petit  Thouars's  theory  was  only  a  renewal  of  the  old  notion  of  Dr. 
Darwin,  who,  on  seeing  new  fibres  descending  from  young  shoots  on  the  top 
of  an  old  half-rotten  willow  pollard,  concluded  that  the  new  layer  of  wood  on 
fdl  healthy  trees  was  formed  in  the  same  manner  ;  that  is,  by  a  tissue  of  radicles 
which  descend  from  the  living  spray  of  the  top. 

-  But  all  theories  which  presuppose  a  descent  of  fibres  from  shoots,  buds,  or 
leaves,  are  invalid  for  want  of  proof.  The  ducts  which  convey  the  juices  to 
those  expanding  organs,  are  mistaken  for  fibres  descending  from  them ;  and 
besides,  it  would  appear  from  the  description  given  of  the  circumstance,  that 
the  fibres  are  formed  before  the  leaves.  All  £fficulties,  however,  concerning 
the  constituents  of  the  new  zone  of  wood  disappear,  if  we  only  admit,  with 
M.  Mirbel,  that  the  cambium  is  the  incipient  layer  of  wood  and  bark ;  and, 
moreover,  that  it  is  the  vital  membrane  whence  all  secretion  proceeds.  He 
has  proved  that  it  exists  in  the  roots  of  one  monocotyledon  :  and  no  doubt 
it  exists  in  the  stems  also ;  for,  when  the  stem  of  a  Cocos  nucifera  is  split  in 
two,  we  can  trace  the  fibrous  structure  of  the  expanded  fronds  for  a  consider* 
able  way  down  the  trunk ;  other  fronds  are  rising  in  their  embrace  ;  these 
involve  others,  and  others  a  still  younger  set,  until  we  arrive  at  a  point 
in  which  all  visible  forms  melt,  as  it  were,  into  a  homofeoeous  substance ;  and 
what  is  this  substance  but  cambium  If 

Besides,  it  is  now  proved  beyond  a  doubt,  that  cambium,  as  well  as  perfect 
layers  of  wood,  is  formed  for  many  years  upon  the  roots  of  certain  trees,  after 
the  trunk,  branches,  "and  foliage  have  been  dissevered ;  showing  decidedly 
that  the  vital  membrane  can  enlarge  itself  without  assistance  from  either 
shoots,  buds,  or  leaves.  This  is  a  circumstance  which  has  been  witnessed 
and  attested  by  the  celebrated  M.  Dutrochet,  an  authority  who  banishes 
every  kind  of  doubt.  And  if  so,  what  then  becomes  of  m  our  luminous 
essays  and  lectures  on  "  the  elaboration  "  and  "  organisability  "  of  the  sap ;  the 
descent  of  fibres  firom  the  leaves  and  buds,  &c.  ? 

Although  M.  Mirbel  has  already  said  every  thing  which  a  practical  physi- 
ologist can  advance,  to  convince  every  candid  mind  that  the  cambium  is  the 
incipient  layer  of  wood ;  yet  it  is  to  be  wished  that  he  had  adverted  to  the 
origin  of  it  more  particularly  than  he  has  done  in  the  present  extracts. 

Chelsea,  Sept.  1839, 


Art.  V.     On  the  Olive  and  Date  Plantations  in  New  South  Wales. 

By  Dr.  Lhotsky. 

'  The  hint  which  I  had  thrown  out  in  one  of  the  preceding  Numbers  of  the 
Gardener's  Magassme  has  been  either  soon  fQliowed,  or,  perhaps,  anticipated. 
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as  I  have  been  informed,  that  a  fine  collection  of  500  olive  cuttings  has  been 
shipped  for  Sydney  by  one  of  the  vessels  which  lately  sailed  for  that  port* 
WhUst  this  bids  &ir  for  the  increase  of  British  horticulture  and  productiveness^ 
the  culture  of  dates  has  been  already  tried  in  the  lovely  climate  of  Sydney. 
About  300  young  plants  of  that  interesting  and  useful  palm  (Phoe^nix  dacty- 
llfera,  the  Date  Falm)  are  now  growing  in  the  large  orange  gardens  of 
Concord.  They  require,  however,  along  time  before  yielding  fruit ;  because 
there  is  a  tree  in  these  gardens,  now  15  years  old,  which  has  never  yet 
flowered.  It  is,  finally,  an  interesting  fiict  for  botanical  geography,  that  whilst 
dates  and  olives  are  disappearing,  or  at  least  thinning,  in  the  countries  of  the 
East,  where  they  were  first  mentioned  by  history,  we  behold  the  fields  at  the 
antipodes  now  covering  with  these  most  ancient  (vegetable)  companions  of 
mankind. 

London,  Aug.  1839. 


Art.  VI.  Bolanicaly  Floriculturaly  and  ArboricuUural  Notices  of 
the  Kinds  of  Plants  newly  introduced  into  British  Gardens  and 
Plantations^  or  'which  have  been  originated  in  them  ;  together  with 
additional  Information  respecting  Plants  (whether  old  or  nevo)  already 
in  Cultivation  :  the  whole  intended  to  serve  as  a  perpetual  Supplement 
to  the  ''  Encyclopedia  of  Plants,**  the  "  Hortus  Britannicus"  the 
"  Hortus  Lignosus"  and  the  *'  Arboretum  et  Fruticetum  Britan^ 
nicum'* 


Curtis* s  Botanical  Magazine  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
seven  plates ;  3; .  6a.  coloured,  Ss.  plain.  Edited  by  Sir  William 
Jackson  Hooker,  LL.D.,  &c. 

Edwards's  Botanical  Register  ;  in  monthly  numbers,  new  series,  each 
containing  six  plates ;  3«.  6d.  coloured,  3f •  plain.  Edited  by  Dr. 
Lindley,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University. 

Paxton*s  Magazine  of  Botany,  and  Register  of  Flowering  Plants; 
in  monthly  numbers;  large  8vo;  2s.  6d»  each. 

The  Floral  Cabinet;  in  monthly  numbers,  4<to  ;  2s,  6d.  each.  Con* 
ducted  by  G.  B.  Knowles,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  and  Fre- 
derick Westcotty  Esq.,  Honorary  Secretaries  of  the  Birmingham 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society. 

The  Botanist ;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing  four  plates,  with 
two  pages  of  letterpress;  8vo;  large  paper,  28.6d.\  small  paper^ 
Is,  6d,  Conducted  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  J.  S.  Henslow,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  ^c.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge. 

Mound's  Botanic  Garden,  or  Magazine  of  Hardy  Flower  Plants  cul-" 
tivated  in  Great  Britain;  in  monthly  numbers,  each  containing 
four  coloured  figures  in  one  page;  large  paper,  Is,  6d, ;  small,  ]s. 
Edited  by  B.  Maund,  Esq.,  F.L.S. 

Malva^ceje. 

Mdlva  lucula  Lindl.     A  Nepal  annual,  somewhat  resembling  iif,  sylvestris. 

(B,  M.  /?.,  No.  130.,  Oct^) 

Leguminds<s. 

1965.  XUPFNUS. 

B&rkeri  Lindl.     3fr.  Barker'c     OI  cu    S     jn    B.P.Y    Mexico     1838.     S     co     Bot  reg.  1899, 56L 

A  half-hardy  annual,  or  rather  biennial,  obtained  from  Mexico  by  Mr. 
Barker,  and  named  after  him  by  Dr.  Lindley.    It  approaches  very  near  L» 
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kptodirpus,  but  differs  from  that  plant  by  **  the   somewhat  remarkable 
character  of  the  flower  buds  being  separated  from  each  other  by  a  consider- 
able distance,  even  when  quite  young.''    {BoU  Reg,,  Oct.) 
l^dcea. 
1496.  ilMY'GDALUS  ]£841  incina  Bot.  Reg.,  1839, 58.;  A.  nina  var.  indwa  Arb.  Brit.  ii.  p.  674. 

1S3S.  POTENTI'LLA 

hsenitochroiM  Lekm.   tdood-^oloured    £  i^   or   2    jD.au    S    Mexico  1838.   D   Lp   FL  cab.  119. 

"  This  very  distinct  herbaceous  species  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  where  it  was 
found  by  Schiede  and  Ehrenberg.*'  The  colour  is  a  dull  scarlet,  and  the 
plants  appiear  very  robust-growing.  There  are  specimens  in  the  Birmingham 
JGk>tanic  Garden,  which  have  received  frame  protection  during  winter,  and 
have  been  turned  into  the  open  border  in  May.     (FL  Cab,,  Oct.) 

Cact^MB, 

157ia.  LEPI'SMIUM  Pfeiff:    Lbtismium.    (Lepii,  a  icale  s  ?  little  acalet  at  crenaturei.) 
tI2563  Myosilnu  P/ei^,  Bot.  Mag.  S75& 

Synonymet :  Cdreiu  tenuisptniu  Haw.  in  Hort.  Brit.  p.  19& ;  C  Myosdnu  Sa/m-Dyckj  CSctos 
tenuis  Sch^, 

**  In  the  Botanical  Magazine  for  the  present  month  (October,  1839)  a  figure 
IS  given  of  the  above-mentioned  species,  where  it  is  remarked,  that  it  rarely 
produces  flowers  in  this  country,  a  circumstance  of  which  I  was  not  previously 
aware.  The  specimen  in  the  Oxford  garden  (which  is  about  4  ft.  high,  and 
well  branched  and  grown  in  a  small  pot,  48  size)  generally  produces  its  flowers 
yearly,  and  this  past  summer  more  profusely  than  usual."     (  W,  H,  B,^ 

Comp6tit€B, 

V  BURRIETL/if  Dec       (In  honour  of  J.  M.  Burriel,  author  of  Travels  in  California,  in  1758.) 

£T&cilis  Dec       slender        O        or     §     su        Y       California       1834.       9     co    Bot.  mag.  3758. 

A  pretty  annual,  sent  from  California,  by  Douglas,  with  the  lasthenias ;  but 
difiering  from  that  genus  in  the  structure  of  its  involucre. 

S363.  DA'HL/il 

Bcapigera  Link  ^  Otio.     scape-bearing     ]£      or     2     jn     W    Mexico     18S7.      Fl.  cab.  na  lia 

A  very  beautiful  new  species  of  dahlia,  with  numerous  slender  dwarf  stems, 
received  at  the  Birmingham  Botanic  Garden  from  Berlin.    (JFhr.  Cab,,  Oct.) 

Aplotauns  albescens  Dec.  A  handsome  herbaceous  bush,  3  ft.  high,  a  native 
of  India,  introduced  by  Dr.  Falconer.  The  leaves  are  downy  on  the  under 
side  ;  the  flower  heads  are  panicled, "  and  are  narrow,  with  pale  bright  purple 
blossoms."     {B.  M,  R,,  No.  129.,  Oct.) 

Campanuldce<B, 

•f  Codonopsis  lurida  Lindl.  "  A  foetid  twining  milky  annual,  with  large 
green  flowers,  slightly  dotted  with  purple  in  the  inside."  A  native  of  India, 
closely  allied  to  Canarina.    (B,  M,  R,,  No.  126.,  Oct.) 

Cyrtandrdce^s. 

3175.  JESCHYNA'NTHUS  [of  bot  vi.  pi  195. 

ramosissimus  Par/,    most  branching    jg  O    or   3   jn    S    Khoseea    1836.    D    trees    Faxt.  mag. 

Another  species  of  a  very  remarkable  genus,  with  narrower  leaves  and 
smaller  flowers  than  M.  grandiflorus,  and  readily  distinguished  from  that 
plant  by  the  peculiarly  branching  nature  of  its  stems .  **  Within  a  few  inches 
of  the  soil  the  plant  will  begin  to  send  forth  a  number  of  lateral  shoots;  and, 
as  these  usually  take  an  ascending  direction,  the  plant  becomes  particularly 
dense  about  this  part  of  its  stem.  .  .  It  may  be  cultivated  and  propagated 
precisely  as  M,  grandifl6rus ; "  that  is,  potted  in  moss,  "  with  the  stems 
attached  to  a  block  of  wood,  around  which,  if  assisted  by  a  little  sphagnum, 
will  speedily  form  roots,  and  by  this  means  may  be  increased."  {Paxt,  Mag.  of 
Bot,,  Oct.) 

GenAlinefie. 

,  794.  G'E^TlJtNA  6372  vgrna  var.  £lba  Bot.  Gard.  No.  712. 

This  pretty  white  variety  of  the  well-known  G^entiaiMz  verna  is  grown  by 
Messrs.  Pope  of  the  Haudsworth  Nursery,  near  Birmingham.  (Bot,Gard,,Oct,) 
Bignofiikcesd, 

1706.  BIGNO^N/vl  28670iasmindldes. 

Synonyme  :  TecomaJtMrniaoldea  G.  Don,  Paxt.  mag.  of  bot.  vi.  p.  191). 
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Tlui  bemtHul  t^tnAmng  greeo-faoose  riirab,  the  flonren  of  wliich  are  pmidaii^ 
ratiier  tliui  porple»  hv  beea  spleodiilly  flowered  by  Mr.  Webster,  gmener  te 
Bfrs.  HuskinoD,  at  Bartham,  by  oonfinii^  its  roots  to  a  small  pot.  '*  In  this 
smple  (act  lies  the  whole  art  of  flowering  plants  perfectly;  and  nothing  can 
be  more  prgudidal  to  a  species  like  the  present,  which  is  consdtationally 
disposed  to  grow  luxuriantly,  than  planting  it  in  a  bed  or  border,  where  its 
supplies  of  fluid  cannot  be  eompletely  controlled,  and  its  roots  judiciously 
limited."    iPmgi.Mag.t^Boi^Oei.) 


CyttogUintM  ^ockkSaiMm  Wall.  **  A  straggling  herbaceous  plant,  about 
3  ft.  hi^,  of  a  loose  indigent  habit  of  growth."  The  flowers  are  small,  but 
of  an  intensely  bright  blue,  and  the  leaves,  though  few,  are  of  a  very  br^t 
green.  "  It  is  quite  hardy,  and  was  raised  by  the  Horticultural  Society  from 
seeds  sent  from  India  by  Dr.  Falconer.''    {B.  M,  JR.,  No.  128^  Oct.) 

ScrophulariHeee. 

1807.  JNGBLO^NIA 

G4fdo«rf  Book.    Jfr.  Goidnet^  aO<v   S  my  I*  Fernunbttco    18S&.   B    s.l   Bot.nMg.375l, 


This  very  beautifiil  plant  was  found  by  Mr.  Gardner  in  open  dry  places  in 
the  province  of  Pemambueo  in  Brazil.  **  Seeds  were  sent  to  the  Glasgow 
Botanic  Garden  in  1838,  and  plants  raised  from  them  flowered  in  the  stove 
there  in  May,  1839."  The  flowers  are  large  and  hwndsome,  and  produced  in 
great  abuncbiice.    (^BoL  Mag.,  Oct.) 

LtMdUe. 

SdMm  Moorcrqfi&OA  Wall*    A  herbaceous  spedes  resembling' £1  ^cll^rea,  / 
with  very  large  leaves  and  ligfat  blue  flowers ;  raised  from  seeds  sent  from 
India  by  Dr.  F^coner.     (B.  M.  B.,  No.  1 27.,  Oct.) 

Yerbendcete. 

1749.  FERBE'NA. 
S930«a  oAdDiU^enboi  IT.  if.  JL    AyirAI    £   A      «r     4     jl.o     Bth     Oxford  Gaul.      1837.      D     oo 

**  When  in  a  young  state  this  plant  very  nearly  resembles  V.  vendsa;  but  as 
it  advances  it  assumes  a  much  more  robust  habit  (growing  to  the  height  of 
4  ft.),  bec(Hnes  much  branched,  and  produces  its  bluish  flowers,  whidi  are 
about  the  size  of  those  of  F.  officinalis,  in  somewhat  longer  and  looser  spikes 
than  those  of  T.  venosa ;  the  bractese  are  aho  shorter  than  in  the  ratter 
species.  We  imagine  that  it  must  have  been  produced  by  accidental  impreg- 
nation between  the  two  above-mentioned  species,  from  the  circumstance  of 
there  having  been  plants  of  both  species  growing,  and  still  remaining  on  the 
spot  where  the  hybrids  first  appeared.  The  plants  certainly  partake  of  the 
characters  of  both  V.  officinalis  and  V,  venosa,  favouring  the  latter,  however, 
in  nearly  all  respects  except  its  robust  habit,  much-branched  stem,  and 
smallness  of  its  flowers.'*     (fy,  H,  B.) 

Amatylii^cesd, 
948.  AGA'VE  31523  Sapon&iaJb^.  Beg.  1839,  55L 

This  very  curioua  plant,  which  is  used:  as  a  substitute  for  soap  in  Peru,,  very 
closely  resembles  the  Poli&nthes  mexicana  of  ZuccarinL  "  Its  culture  is 
very  simple.  When  it  i»  in  a  growing  state  it  should  be  placed  in  a  temper^* 
ature  a  little  higher  than  that  of  a  common  green-house.  It  never  requires 
much  water,  and  in  the  winter  months  it  should  be  kept  nearly  dry.  The 
soil  used  in  potting  should  be  fresh,  loam  mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity 
of  sand."    (Bot  Reg.,  Oct.) 

S79.  ALSTRCEMirR/il  80470  acutif&Iia-adrea  Jb/onlitf,  No.  137. 

This  beautiful  hybrid  was  raised  by  Messrs.  Pope  of  the  Handsworth 
Nursery,  near  Birmingham,  and  they  are  of  opinion  that  it  would  flower 
freely  if  planted  out  against  a  south  wall.  The  greater  part  of  these  plants, 
Mr.  Herbert  observes,  **  are  natives  of  elevated  situations,  and  dislike  a  high 
temperament,  and  will  endure  the  winter  if  planted  pretty  deep  in  a  light  soil, 
and  covered  over  with  leaves  in  the  cold  season."    (Botanisf,  Oct.) 
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Orchidace€B, 

SaaSL  LiE'LU  Sieeg  UUda  Bot.  Beg.  1899,  51 

S5ia  ONCI'DIUM 

trullifenira  Z^ndl.    trowel-lipped    1(123    or  8  i  Y.s    Brutl    1837.    D    p.r.w    Bot.  reg.  1899,57. 

A  very  distinct  species  of  this  well-known  genus.  The  shape  of  the 
middle  lobe  of  the  lip  resembles  that  of  a  bricklayer's  trowel,  whence  the 
name.    **  In  cultivation  it  requires  the  damp  stove.     {Bot,  Beg,,  Oct.) 

S558.  PH  A^IUS  [bot  rl.  p.  19S. 

+Wamch«  Paxl    Dr.  WaUich*a    ](  QS    or    8    Jl    Y.s     KhoMes    1837.     D     pil     Paxt.  nug.  of 

This  very  beautiful  plant  was  introduced  bv  Mr.  Gibson,  who  found  it  on 
the  Khoseea  hills,  growing  on  the  rock  under  a  dense  covering  of  trees. 
"  Those  who  cultivate  the  peristerias  successfully  will  find  the  treatment 
bestowed  on  them  perfectly  applicable  to  this  plant."  It  should  be  abun-^ 
dantly  stimulated  in  summer,  but  kept  as  dry  as  possible  in  winter.  (PaxK 
Mag,  of  Bot,,  Oct.) 

SilS.  STANHO^PKi 

maculdca  £•.  ^  Weai,    cpotted  ](  I2S  or  1    «>    B.o    Mexico    P 1899.    D    pir.w    FL  cab.  na  18L 

This  species  resembles  in  several  respects  S.  tigrina;  but  differs  in  the 
much  smaller  size  of  the  flowers  and  their  general  marking.    ( J7.  Cab,,,  Oct.) 
Atphodeldcete, 

95ML  DAUBE^NYi< 

^YaX4mfi;    Uivn?    f     cu   |     «u     S       FMadagMcar     ?18S&     O     cer     Bot  rqg.  1839, 53. 

This  v^ry  curious  plant  was  observed  by  Professor  Boyle  in  flower  in  a 
garden  at  Wandsworth,  by  the  proprietor  of  which  it  had  been  received  with 
other  bulbs  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  but  it  was  believed  to  have  been 
discovered  on  the  east- coast  of  Africa^  or  ia  Madagaeear.   {Bot,  Bcg^,  Oct.) 


■^      ■»  «    I  ■     l^t^T^*^  »    ■  »  ■  H-^— ^XM-^hT 


Art.  VII.  Design  for  a  Trellis  for  Fruit  Trees  erected  in  the  Gar^ 
dens  of  Sir  James  Carnegie,  Bart*,  Kinnaird  Castle,  Forfarshire. 
By  Robert  Gardiner,  Uardener  there. 

This  trellis  is  double,  the  cross  section  being  in  the  form  of 
the  letter  A :  the  rafters  rest  on  blocks  of  stone  sunk  in  the 
ground  to  within  a  few  inches  of  their  upper  surface. 

2%.  14Q*.  represents  part  of 
one  of  the  sides  of  the  trellis. 
The  ends  may  eithe^r  be  made 
tp  slppe  at  the  same  anglie  as 
the  sides,  as  in  fg.  1 40.  b;  or 
ih^  may  be  perpendicular,  as^ 
in  jSg*  141.  Tb«  rafters  of  the. 
trellis  rest  on  blqcks  of  stone, 
9  in.  on  the  sidje>  ajid  2Q  in. 
liHig,  as  at  a^  in  Jg.  HO. 

Fig.  \4f2,  shows  the.  rafters^ 
ifi  the  apex,  of  which  is  placed 
thie  ridgeboard  for  the  ends  of 
the  rails  to  abut  against* 

The  whole  is  painted  of  a  dark  brown  colour.  The  width 
at  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  6  ft.  and  the  height  is  abouf 
7  ft.     In  this  garden   it  is  100  yards   in  length,   and   stands 
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in  the  direction  of  east  and  west ;  and  portable  linings  of  wooden 
boards  are  slipt  in  under  the  rails  of  the  trellis  on  the  south 
side,  when  the  fruit  is  swelling  off. 

This  trellis  has,  I  think,  some  advantage  over  the  common 
espalier  rail :  —  1.  it  can  be  put  up  at  much  less  cost;  2.  it  re- 
quires no  ironwork ;  and,  3.,  no  part  of  the  woodwork  touching 
the  ground,  if  kept  tarred  or  painted,  it  will  last  for  many  years. 
Another  advantage  is,  that  those  roots  of  the  trees  which  are 
under  the  trellis  are  never  disturbed  by  the  spade.  Our  trees 
are  apples  and  pears  grafted  on  quince  and  paradise  stocks; 
they  were  planted  two  years  ago,  about  8  ft.  apart,  and  they  are 
now  coming  into  excellent  bearing. 

Kinnaird  Castle,  Brechin,  Jan.  18.  1839. 


Art^  VIII.     On  the  Peach.    By  Alexander  Forsyth. 

The  peach  border  may  be  made  of  pure  maiden  loam,  or  the 
turf  thinly  pared  from  any  good  pasture,  piled  in  narrow 
stacks  at  least  one  year  previous  to  its  forming  the  peach  border, 
without  any  additional  compost  or  manure  whatever,  laid  1 J  or 
2  feet  deep  on  a  well-drained  substratum. 

The  trees  planted  3  in.  deep,  and  mulched  with  4  in.  deep 
of  half-rotten  dung,  to  retain  the  moisture  about  the  roots,  is 
all  that  I  consider  necessary  in  planting  the  peach. 

In  training  this  tree,  nothing  like  a  system  was  ever  seen 
practised,  until  Mr.  Seymour's  plan  appeared.  However,  to 
save  a  tale  of  some  length,  respecting  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  different  modes  of  training,  I  shall  detail  one  which  I  hope 
will  set  the  matter  at  rest,  founded  upon  reason,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  and  habits  of  the  tree ;  a  basis  from  which, 
I  confidently  trust,  it  will  not,  with  rational  persons,  be  easily 
or  speedily  removed. 

A  maiden  tree  (that  is,  a  tree  the  first  year  after  budding) 
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sends  out  lateral  shoots  oil  all  sides;  these  at«  laid  in,  at  three 
bricks'  depth  apart,  horizontally,  and  are  encouraged  as  much 
as  possible  by  stopping  the  upright  leader,  and  again  stopping 
the  laterals  it  may  send  out,  in  order  to  throw  sap  into  the 
horizontal  branches,  which  are  allowed  to  run  9  ft.  on  each 
side  of  the  trunk,  supposing  the  wall  IS  ft.  high.  Two  shoots 
on  each  side  may  be  got  the  first  year,  and  three  or  more  after, 
according  to  the  luxuriance  of  the  tree;  always  establishing 
every  horizontal  shoot  well  before  the  upright  leader  is  allowed 
to  make  head ;  and  no  fruit  must  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
lower  two  or  three  tiers  of  wood  the  first  two  years,  unless 
they  are  over-luxuriant.  As  the  tree  advances  it  must  be 
carefully  disbudded,  in  order  to  leave  young  wood  in  proper 
places. 

But  the  principal  feature  in  the  culture  of  the  peach  tree  is, 
to  stop  the  leaders  of  the  bearing  wood,  at  four  or  five  eyes 
beyond  the  parent  bud,  thereby  throwing  the  sap  into  the  fruit, 
and  also  into  the  latent  eyes  at  the  base  of  the  one-year-old 
wood,  which  must  break  if  you  allow  no  other  buds  to  remain 
without  being  stopped  as  soon  as  they  protrude ;  and,  as  is  well 
known  by  every  one  the  least  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  this 
tree,  it  invariably  produces  wood  buds  at  the  beginning  and 
ending  of  every  one-year's  shoot.  All  laterals  from  the  green 
wood,  at  the  extremities  of  the  present  fruiting-branches,  must 
be  carefully  stopped  at  one  or  two  leaves  from  the  parent. 

In  winter  pruning,  the  young  wood  may  be  left  entire,  or  cut 
at  a  wood  bud  to  any  desirable  length,  according  to  the  luxuri- 
ance of  the  tree. 

This  system,  being  notoriously  simple  and  regular,  will  be 
understood  at  a  glance  by  every  one.  The  trees  can  be 
pruned  and  trained  in  one  third  less  time  than  when  trained 
fan-shape;  as  there  is  little  consideration  wanted  as  to  what 
must  be  left  or  cut  out ;  and  only  one  place,  that  is,  by  the 
seams  of  the  bricks,  where  every  shoot  must  be  nailed.  Every 
tree  will  be  definite  in  size,  and  handsome  in  figure,  forming  a 
parallelogram,  whose  length  is  to  its  breadth  as  three  to  two ; 
and  every  foot  of  the  wall  will  bq  alike  advantageously  em- 
ployed. They  will  also  stand  in  harmonious  relationship  to  each 
other ;  and  to  the  ends  and  corners  of  walls,  &c. ;  not  as  now, 
threatening  to  cross  each  other,  and  actually  crossing  every 
thing  else  with  which  they  are  connected.  But  the  greatest 
advantage  remains  to  be  told,  and  that  is,  that  the  present 
necessary  and  ruinous  practice  of  amputating  large  limbs 
annually,  in  order  to  get  bearing  wood  near  the  bole  of  the 
tree,  will  be  entirely  done  away  with ;  as  the  only  winter 
pruning  now  will  be,  to  cut  out  the  wood  that  bore  the  fruit, 

as  is  practised  with  raspberries.  ; 
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Venerable  cultivators  of  the  peach  in  olden  time,  what  say 
ye  to  this  ?  The  tree  on  which  it  would  have  been  sacrilege 
for  a  young  gardener  to  have  lifted  his  knife,  is  now  simplified 
to  the  same  principle  that  guides  the  pruning  of  the  humble 
and  unpretending  raspberry  vine. 

In  forcing  the  peachy  the  greatest  care  is  necessary  to  pre* 
serve  a  gentle  atmosphere,  excess  of  dry  heat  is  ruinous  at  any 
period  ;  and  every  leaf  of  a  peach  tree  under  glass  ought  to  be 
moistened  with  a  very  fine  syringe  at  least  twice  a  day,  the  first 
thing  in  the  morning,  and  before  sunset  in  the  evening.  When 
the  fruit  begins  to  ripen,  this  may  be  lessened ;  aiid,  when  all  is 
gathered  and  the  house  thrown  open>  the  leaves  ought  to  be 
syringed  in  dry  weather,  every  night,  till  the  fall  of  the  leaf, 
to  keep  down  Insects,  and  invigorate  the  leaves  to  form  fine 
plump  flower  buds.  When  the  trees  are  in  bloom,  of  course 
there  will  be  no  syringing  over  the  blossoms,  but  the  walls  and 
pathways,  as  well  as  the  pipes  or  flues,  must  be  regularly 
moistened,  in  order  to  supply  vapour. 

In  forcing  this,  as  in  many  other  stone  fruits,  a  free  circula- 
tion of  air,  and  a  temperature  nicely  adjusted,  of  from  55°  to 
65° :  the  former  gradually  got  up  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best 
for  flowering  and  stoning ;  and  the  latter,  gradually  raised  (say 
by  2°  a  week),  for  swelling  the  fruits. 

The  sorts  I  should  cultivate  for  forcing  are,  Elruge  and  Fair- 
child  nectarines.  The  Noblesse,  Violet  hative.  Early  purple, 
Montauban,  and  Old  royal  George  peaches.  The  nectarines 
I  should  plant  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  house.  These,  with 
perhaps  the  Late  admirable  peach,  and  the  small  late  New 
white  nectarine,  may  answer  every  purpose,  for  an  ordinary 
supply,  out  of  doors.  And  here,  as  connected  with  the  peach, 
I  may  mention  a  ready  way  of  picking  and  cleaning  old  wall-' 
nails,  communicated  to  me  by  a  friend.  He  never  uses  old 
shreds,  for  fear  of  insects ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  trees  are  unnailed^ 
he  bundles  nails  and  shreds  into  a  fire  of  wood,  and  sifts  the 
ashes  from  the  nails,  which  he  afterwards  scrubs  and  washes 
with  a  broom  in  a  trough  of  water. 

Aldersleyy  Cheshirey  18S8. 


Art.  IX.     On  preserving  Plums.    By  M.  W.  C.  Bosse, 

Nurseryman,  Quedlinburg. 

(Translated  from  the  "  Garten  Zeitung  "  of  Feb.  3.  1838,  by  J.  L.) 

I  HAVE  for  several  years  tried  to  preserve  different  kinds  of 

fruit  for  a  greater  length  of  time  than  they  are  generally  kept, 

and   by   this   means    have   obtained    several   very   interesting 
results. 


On  presemng  Pbms,  GOS 

Of  all  the  kinds  of  fruits,  none  19  a  greater  favourite  with  me 
than  the  common  plum,  and  it  is  thererore  not  remarkable  that 
my  particular  attention  should  have  been  directed  to  it  I 
thought  there  could  be  nothing  more  delightful  than  to  be  able 
to  produce  plums  for  the  dessert  at  Christmas  or  Easter;  and,  as 
I  have  succeeded  in  accomplishing  both,  I  thought  I  could  not 
do  better  than  communicate  the  particulars  to  your  readers, 
especially  as  I  have  frequently  heard  complaints  01  unsuccessful 
attempts  in  such  pursuits. 

I  gathered  the  plums  in  the  autumn  with  a  pair  of  gloves  on, 
taking  care  to  cut  them  off  very  carefully  with  a  sharp  pair  of 
scissors,  so  as  to  retain  the  whole  stalk;  and  to  see  if  the  fruit 
were  ripe,  but  not  withered  at  the  stalk.  After  I  had  collected  a 
considerable  number  in  this  manner,  I  rolled  up  each  plum 
separately  in  soft  paper,  and  laid  them  carefully  in  a  well  burned 
and  glazed  jar,  which  I  now  covered  closely  with  a  double  blad- 
der. I  also  wrapped  up  an  equal  number  of  plums  in  paper, 
and  put  them  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle,  which  I  closed  up  in 
like  manner.  I  then  filled  some  bottles  with  dried  pear  leaver 
(because  they  have  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  particularly 
disposed  to  resist  decay),  and  laid  the  plums  so  among  them,  that 
one  might  not  touch  the  other.  I  then  filled  a  bottle  with  plums 
without  putting  anything  between  them,  and  shut  them  up  as  I 
had  done  the  others. 

I  now  had  a  hole  dug  in  a  dry  part  of  the  garden,  3  ft.  deep, 
put  in  all  the  vessels  containing  the  fruit,  with  a  piece  of  brick 
on  the  top  of  each  vessel,  and  filled  up  the  hole.  When  frost 
set  in,  I  put  on  a  layer  of  leaves,  so  as  to  enable  me  to  dig  out 
any  of  the  vessels  when  necessary. 

I  opened  the  hole  the  following  year,  and  found  my  plums  in 
the  following  state :  — 

Those  in  the  jar  were  in  tolerable  condition,  but  they  should 
have  been  looked  at  sooner,  as  those  at  the  bottom  had  lost  their 
flavour,  and  the  paper,  particularly  at  the  sides  of  the  jar,  had 
become  quite  damp. 

Those  wrapped  up  in  paper  and  in  a  bottle,  were  in  much 
better  condition ;  only  a  few  wcfre  decayed  at  the  bottom,  and 
the  paper  was  quite  dry. 

Those  plums,  however,  among  the  dry  leaves  were  the  best  of 
all.  They  had  not  lost  the  least  of  their  bloom,  and  the  flavour 
was  as  if  they  had  just  been  taken  from  the  tree.  My  joy  was 
great  at  this  favourable  result,  and  I  can  therefore  recommend 
this  manner  of  preserving  plums  with  the  greatest  confidence. 

In  preserving  the  plums  with  pear  leaves,  I  always  put  in  a 
layer  of  leaves  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  then  plums,  keeping 
them  separate  from  each  other  by  the  leaves  and  also  from  touch- 
ing the  sides  of  the  bottle;  but  on  evening  the  bottle  I  feuod 
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that  by  accident  some  of  the  fruit  had  touched  the  glass,  yet  they 
were  in  as  good  condition  as  the  others.  The  leaves  were  those 
of  the  Beurr^  blanc,  Bergatnotte  d'automne,  and  Monille  bouche,* 
because  they  were  the  driest  at  the  time. 

Those  plums  which  I  put  in  a  bottle,  without  any  covering  of 
paper  or  leaves,  were  for  the  greater  part  decayed,  and  those  that 
were  not  so  were  unsightly,  and  the  stalks  gave  way  on  the 
slightest  touch.  Tho$e,  however,  that  were  preserved  in  the 
pear  leaves  afforded  me  the  pleasure  of  distributing  them  as 
presents  at  Easter,  and  therefore  my  wishes  were  completely 
gratified. 

I  made  the  same  experiments  this  last  autumn,  but  on  a  larger 
scale,  and  the  result  proved  the  same.  I  intend  to  make  more 
experiments  on  preserving  plums,  particularly  by  putting  them 
in  closely  stopped  bottles  and  immersing  them  in  water.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  this  attempt  will  be  successful,  because  an  equal 
temperature  and  exclusion  of  air  seem  to  be  the  principal  agents 
in  preserving  iruit,  and  where  can  both  be  obtained  with  greater 
certainty  than  in  water  ? 

Having  now  made  my  method  of  preserving  plums  known  to 
your  readers,  allow  me  to  request  them  to  communicate  their 
experience  on  the  subject,  in  like  manner,  through  the  medium 
of  your  journal.  It  will  not  only  be  very  interesting,  but  be 
very  useful  in  large  towns  and  in  the  country  generally. 


Art.  X.     On  the  Culture  of  the  Carrot.    By  Alexander  Forsyth. 

In  preparing  ground  for  carrots,  I  should  trench  in  autumn; 
and  afterwards  lay  on  a  layer  of  old  hot-bed  dung,  or  other  half- 
rotten  dung ;  and  allow  it  to  remain  on  the  surface,  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  elements,  until  March  ;  when  it  may  he  pointed 
in^  and  the  seed  for  the  principal  crop  sown  in  drills  half  an 
inch  deep,  and  about  a  foot  apart.  The  plants  to  be  thinned  out, 
first,  when  about  an  inch  high,  to  one  inch  apart  in  the  row ; 
and  afterwards,  when  they  are  about  the  size  of  salmon  radishes, 
to  two  inches  apart.  The  quantity  of  seed  requisite  for  any 
given  space  may  be  computed  at  one  and  a  half  ounce  to  the 
pole.  For  young  carrots  fit  to  draw  early  in  the  spring,  a  sow- 
ing, may  be  made  about  the  1 2th  of  August,  in  a  well  drained,  airy, 
sheltered  situation,  to  stand  the  winter  without  protection,  in 
rows,  six  inches  apart,  half  an  inch  deep,  and  thinned  out  to  about 
three  in  an  inch  in  the  row.  In  January,  a  sowing  may  be 
made  on  a  slight  hot-bed,  say  S  or  4  feet  thick  of  leaves,  with 
an  upper  stratum  of  any  friable  soil,  about  6  in.  deep,  the  sur- 
face of  which,  when  finished,  may  run  parallel  with  the  glass, 
.  at  a  distance  of  about  4  in.  from  it  (say  a.  three-light  box,  or 
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?0  square  feet,  for  an  ordinary  suburban  family).  S6w  in  drills, 
half  an  inch  deep,  and  S  in.  apart^  and  thin  the  plants  to  about 
three  in  an  inch  in  the  row.  From  the  time  that  the  plants  ap- 
pear above  ground,  let  them  be  exposed,  by  taking  off  the  lights 
all  day,  and  every  day,  except  in  cases  of  storm  and  frost ;  thus 
treated,  they  will  come  into  use  in  beautiful  succession,  con- 
necting the  autumn  and  spring-sown  supplies  from  the  open 
ground.  In  February,  a  small  sowing  may  be  made  on  a  warm 
border,  to  succeed  the  forced  ones*  This  i&owing  had  better  be 
protected  by  an  awning  of  mats  (see  awning  for  strawberries, 
Vol.  XIIL  p.  308.  fig.  1O70j  till  the  weather  gets  settled.  Sorts  : 
The  Early  horn  may  be  grown  in  all  cases,  except  for  the  prin- 
cipal winter  stock ;  three  fifths  of  which  may  be  Altringham, 
one  fifth  New  green-topped  white,  and  one  fifth  Early  horn. 
Storing :  —  About  October,  the  crop  may  be  dug  up,  with  about 
an  inch  of  top  to  each,  and  stowed  away  in  dry  soil,  in  narrow 
tiers,  with  their  root  ends  inward,  overlapping  each  other,  and 
forming  a  wall  of  shorn  carrots  about  18  in.  thick.  An  open 
shed  (not  open  to  thieves,  but  with  open  latticework),  fronting 
the  north,  will  be  found  an  excellent  store-room  for  these  roots. 
Ideworth^  18S&. 


Art.  XI.    On  the  Queen  Bee  that  leaves  the  Hive  mth  fhejlrst  Swarm, 

By  J.  WiGHTON. 

Having  some  doubts  as  to  whether  it  is  the  old  queen  who 
goes  off  with  the  first  swarm  from  a  hive,  I  made  the  following 
experiments.  I  examined  a  hive  on  the  1 2th  of  March,  which 
eontairied  bees  in  every  stage,  but  no  drones  were  hatched.  I 
cut  off  the  wings  of  the  queen ;  who,  while  in  my  hand,  dropped 
two  eggs.  On  the  12th  of  June  this  hive  swarmed;  the  bees 
collected  on  the  higher  branches  of  a  tree,  but  soon  returned  to 
the  hive,  and  upon  searching  I  found  the  old  queen  on  the  ground, 
in  the  wingless  state  in  which  I  had  left  her  three  months  before* 
I  replaced  her  in  the  hive.  Three  days  of  bad  weather  suc- 
ceeded, but  on  the  fourth  the  swarm  again  came  off,  the  poor 
queen  falling  to  the  ground,  as  on  the  previous  occasion ;  find- 
ing the  disappointed  bees  beginning  to  return,  I  carried  the 
queen  to  them,  when  they  immediately  settled  about  her,  allowed 
themselves  to  be  quietly  hived,  and  have  since  done  extremely 
well  under  their  wingless  mother. 

In  an  article  on  the  calling  of  queen  bees  before  swarming 

(in  p.  25.),  I  stated  my  inability  to  account  for  their  silence 

before  the  first  swarm,  except  upon  the  supposition  that  the  old 

queen  went  off  with  it  eight  or  ten  minutes  before  her  successors 

left  their  cellsr    This  having  been  ascertained  to  be  the  case^ 
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the  silence  is  so  easily  accounted  for,  that  it  appears  strange  th^ 
inference  should  have  been  overlooked  by  the  most  able  apiarians, 
especially  Huber,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  train  of 
facts  that  led  to  it.  It  is  clear  that  the  old  queen  is  impelled  by 
instinct  to  quit  the  hive  with  the  first  swarm,  a  few  days  before 
the  young  queens  are  hatched ;  and  consequently  before  any 
rival  appears  in  the  field  to  dispute  her  sovereignty.  This  is 
not  the  case  with  her  successors ;  the  first  who  is  hatched,  and 
from  whom  the  stronger  sound  of  ^*  peep,  peep,''  proceeds,  makes 
her  appearance  before  her  rivals,  who  are  still  in  their  cells, 
nevertheless  sufficiently  forced  to  utter  the  weaker  call  of  *^  ofl^ 
oiF,"  so  interpreted  in  Norfolk  amongst  old  bee-keepers,  as 
conveying  the  true  meaning  of  the  cry ;  though,  perhaps,  some 
would  be  inclined  to  apply  the  old  rhyme  to  it :  *— 

"  As  the  fool  thinks 
So  the  bell  clinks." 

The  newly  hatched  queen,  however,  upon  hearing  it,  attacks 
the  cells  containing  her  rivals,  as  confirmed  by  the  able  authority 
of  Dr.  Dunbar  (p.  1490* 

Many  apiarians  dispute  this  view  of  the  case.  There  are 
instances  of  calling  being  heard  before  the  first  swarm.  Keys, 
I  think,  says  that  if  such  piping  is  heard,  the  apiarian  may  con- 
sole himself  as  he  best  can,  for  he  has  lost  his  first  swarm. 
Such  a  very  rare  occurrence  (for  rare  it  undoubtedly  is) 
may,  however,  be  accounted  for  in  two  ways :  either  some  acci- 
dent has  happened  to  the  old  queen,  or  stormy  weather  has 
delayed  the  coming  ofi^  of  the  first  swarm,  till  the  young  queens 
have  commenced  their  piping. 

I  am  obliged  to  your  two  correspondents  for  their  notices  on 
my  article,  especially  to  Dr.  Dunbar  for  his  able  account  of  the 
calling  of  queens.  He  has  quite  satisfied  my  doubts  on  that 
head  ;  nevertheless,  I  must  be  allowed  to  point  out  some  inc(xi- 
gruities  in  his  manner  of  stating  certain  points  in  his  subject, 
as  well  as  some  very  doubtful  quotations  from  Huber.  -He 
states  that  the  queen,  in  the  after-swarms,  hearing  her  rivals  in 
their  cells,  attacks  them  ;  some  of  the  bees  prevent  her  eflforts, 
and  she  in  a  rage  goes  off,  taking  a  part  of  the  bees  with  her. 
By  this  it  appears  that  she  leaves  the  hive  before  any  of  her 
rivals  have  come  forth,  which  certainly  is  not  the  case,  as  there 
are  frequently  several  queens  in  an  after-swarm.  The  truth  is, 
such  a  swarm  does  not  come  off  till  some  queens  have  left  th«r 
cells,  when  there  is  a  general  uproar  in  the  hive,  and  the  lady 
paramount,  assisted  by  her  subjects,  destroys  both  those  who  do 
not  quit  the  hive,  and  those  who  mingle  with  the  swarm  on  its 
exit.  It  is  probable  that  some  queens  are  still  left  unhatched ; 
for  if  the  time  be  ever  so  short  between  the  second^  third,  and 
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fourth  swarms,  the  same  calling  is  invariably  heard  before  eachf. 
and  I  know  no  instance  of  swarming  after  the  destruction  of 

S teens  too  young  to  quit  their  cells.  The  assertion,  also,  that 
e  old  queen  is  not  fiercely  disposed  towards  the  young  ones, 
is  in  some  degree  set  aside  by  the  after-statement,  that,  if  delayed 
by  stormy  weather  till  they  are  hatched,  she  destroys  them. 

The  idea  that  the  queen  goes  abroad  in  search  of  drones  is 
hardly  sufficiently  established  to  warrant  the  conclusion  derived 
from  it  by  some,  viz.  that  it  is  the  immediate  cause  of  swarming. 
Swarming  takes  place  usually  when  the  hive  contains  its  largest 
supply  of  drones,  so  that  the  queen  quitting  it  at  such  a  moment, 
and  for  such  a  purpose,  would  appear  to  be  without  reason. 
Her  leaving  it  quietly^  as  stated  by  Dr.  Dunbar,  could  scarcely 
mean  that  she  quitted  it  alone  (at  swarming  time).  This  would 
be  against  all  experience ;  and  her  welcome  reception,  if  she  suc- 
ceeded in  her  mission,  would  imply  that  she  would  be  ill  received 
if  she  did  not ;  a  circumstance  equally  at  variance  with  all  ob- 
servations hitherto  made.  The  destruction  of  the  rival  queen, 
is,  I  think,  more  reasonably  accounted  for  in  the  previous  part  of 
this  article ;  at  the  same  time,  I  would  not  wish  to  place  my  scanty 
apiarian  knowledge  against  the  more  learned  experience  of  Dr. 
Dunbar.  I  am  oiuy  anxious  to  establish  a  clearer  understanding 
upon  this  point  than  his  article  gives  ground  for. 

Cossey  Hall  Gardens,  Sept.  9.  1839. 


REVIEWS. 

Art.  I.  Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptiansy  including 
their  private  Life^  Government  Laws,  Arts,  Manufactures^  Re' 
ligion,  and  early  History,  derived  from  a  Comparison  of  the 
Paintings,  Sculptures,  and  Monuments  still  existing,  mth  the 
Accounts  of  Ancient  Authors.  Illustrated  by  Drawings  of  these 
Subfects.  By  J.  G.  Wilkinson,  F.R.S.,  M.R.S.L.,  &c.,  Author  of 
<^  A  general  View  of  Egypt,  and  Topography  of  Thebes,"  &c.  3  vols. 
8vo,  numerous  cuts  and  plates,  plain  and  coloured.  London,  1837* 

OARDBNING   AND  AGRICULTURE  OF  THE   ANCIENT   EGYPTIANS. 

These  are  remarkable  volumes,  which  every  gardener  who  has  read  his 
bible  would  feel  a  deep  interest  in  perusing.  We  have  looked  over  them 
chiefly  with  a  view  to  glean  what  we  could  respecting  the  state  of  agricul- 
ture and  gardening  in  the  remotest  period  of  history.  As  the  general  result, 
we  may  state  that  the  practices  which  were  in  use  from  1500  to  2000  years 
before  the  Christian  era,  are  as  near  as  possible  the  same  as  those  which  exist 
at  the  present  day  in  the  same  country,  and,  indeed,  in  similar  climates  and 
situations  throughout  the  world.  The  great  leading  features  in  corn  culture, 
and  in  the  culture  of  culinary  vegetables,  are  the  choice  of  a  flat  alluvial 
surface  near  water,  and  the  irrigation  of  this  surface,  by  conducting  the 
water  along  open  channels  among  growiag  plants.  The  water  was  commonly 
raised  from  a  river,  canal,  tank,  or  well ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  con- 
trivance in  most  general  use  for  this  purpose,  in  the  most  remote  ages,  b 
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that  which  is  not  only  now  generally  in  use  in  Egypt,  but  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  East,  in  Perfiia,  in  India,  in  China,  Japan,  and,  in  short, 
wherever  the  culture  of  culinary  yegetables  is  practised,  from  Pekin  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  London.  In  the  shadoof  of  the  Egyptians,  which  is 
represented  in  Jig.  143.,  taken  from  Mr.  Wilkinson*s  work,  voL  ii.  p.  '4.,  the 
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reader  will  readily  recognise  the  long  lever  and  bucket  so  commonly  in  use  in 
the  market-gardens  about  London,  and  which  he  may  see  in  abundance  when 
walking  from  Haraoiersmith  to  Brentford.  Lest  the  reader  should  be  puzzled 
by  the  appearance  of  the  circle  round  the  bucket  in  ^g.  143.,  we  may  apprise 
him  that  the  circle  is  intended  to  represent  the  rim  of  the  well,  the  Egyp- 
tians having  no  idea  of  true  perspective,  but  representing  objects  on  a  plane 
as  rising  one  above  another.  In  Jig.  144.  of  the  same  page  of  the  same 
work,  a  cultivator  is  represented  pouring  the  water  from  a  bu(£et  into  a  spout, 
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doubtless  to  conduct  it  to  a  tank  for  more  convenient  use,  or,  perhaps, 
directly  to  the  open  gutters  among  the  plants,  as  is  done  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Naples.  In  J^.  14d.«  taken  from  the  same  work,  vol.  iv.  p.  137., 
nails  of  water  are  carried  by  the  cultivator,  suspended  from  a  wooden  yoke 
borne  upoa  the  shoulders.  Other  figures  given  by  Mr.  Wilkinson  represent 
the  gardener  pouring  out  the  water  from  these  buckets  on  the  plants ;  and 
m  one  cut,  vol.  iv.  p.  5.,  the  gardener  is  seen  with  his  water-buckets  in  a 
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garden,  containing  palm  trees,  other  trees  which  cannot  be  recognised  as  of 
any  particular  species,  and  a  nelumbium  or  lotus. 

Agriculture, — The  ground  was  ^nerally  cultivated  on  the  metayer  system ; 
the  cattle,  flocks,  or  herds,  belonging  to  the  landlord,  and  the  animals  used  in 
ploughing,  the  implements,  seed  corn,  and  labour  found  by  the  farmer.  The 
latter  was  bound  not  to  injure  the  soil  by  a  repetition  of  similar  crops.  They 
were  left,  however,  to  choose  the  kind  of  crops  which  they  should  cultivate ; 
and,  according  to  Diodorus,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Wilkinson,  '*  They  carefully 
considered  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  proper  succession  of  crops,  and  the 
mode  of  tilling  and  irrigating  the  fields ;  and  by  a  constant  habit  of  obser- 
vation, and  by  the  lessons  received  from  their  parents,  they  were  acquainted 
with  the  exact  season  for  sowing  and  reaping,  and  with  all  the  peculiarities  of 
each  species  of  produce.'*  (Mannert  and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  J^gyptians, 
^c,  vol.  ii.  p.  3.)  The  Egyptians  had  a  particular  hatred  to  shepherds, 
owing  to  the  previous  occupation  of  their  country  by  a  pastoral  race,  who 
had  committed  great  cruelties  during  the  time  they  had  possession  of  it. 
Hence  the  great  prejudice  against  Jacob  and  his  family  when  they  arrived- 
in  Egypt.  In  the  pictures  of  shepherds  on  the  tombs,  they  are  caricatured 
and  represented  as  a  deformed  and  unseemly  race.  The  swineherds,  who 
were  the  most  ignoble,  were  not  permitted  to  enter  a  temple.  It  is  remark- 
able that  the  swineherds  in  India  are  equally  despised,  though  it  does  not 
appear  for  what  reason. 

The  skill  of  the  Egyptians  in  rearing  animals  is  said  by  Diodorus  to  have 
been  greater  than  that  of  any  contemporary  people,  in  proof  of  which,  he 
says  that  sheep  were  twice  shorn,  and  brought  forth  lambs  twice  in  the 
course  of  one  year ;  and  their  mode  of  rearing  fowls  without  the  incubation 
of  the  hens  he  remarks  as  a  practice  worthy  of  all  admiration,  (p.  17.) 

Culture,  —  The  palm  is  never  found  in  Egypt,  except  in  places  where  it 
has  access  to  water,  notwithstanding  the  expression  in  scripture,  **palm  trees 
of  the  desert."  There  are  no  pdm  trees  in  the  desert,  Mr.  Wilkinson  ob- 
serves, except  at  the  oases,  those  spots  where  springs  lie  near  the  surface. 
The  *'  cultivated  palm  is  reared  from  offsets,  those  grown  from  the  stone  pro- 
ducing an  inferior  fruit;  and  the  offsets,  which  are  taken  at  about  seven  years' 
growth,  bear  dates  in  other  five  or  six  years,  the  tree  living  sixty  or  seventy, 
or  even  upwards,  according  to  circumstances  connected  with  the  soil,  or  the 
mode  of  its  culture.  The  Theban  or  dom  palm  (Cucifera  thebaica)  was  much 
cultivated  for  its  timber  as  well  as  for  its  fruit,  and  it  is  still  in  repute  for  both. 
It  differs  from  the  date  palm,  in  having  always  bifurcated  limbs.  About  5  ft., 
less  or  more,  from  the  ground,  the  Stem  divides  into  two  branches,  «ach  of 
which  again  separates  into  two  others,  and  these  again  into  two  other  pairs, 
always  by  twos,  the  uppermost  sets  being  crowned  by  the  leaves  and  fruit." 
(p.  179.) 

The  lotus,  the  papyrus,  and  other  similar  vegetables,  were,  during  and  after 
the  inundation  of  the  Nile,  the  greatest  blessing  for  the  poor,  and,  like  the 
acorn  in  northern  climates,  constituted,  perhaps,  their  sole  aliment  at  the  door 
of  civilisation.  Next  came  leguminous  plants,  corn,  and  the  palm,  more  par- 
ticularly the  date.  The  onion  was  much  in  demand,  though  it  seems  not  to 
have  been  allowed  to  be  eaten  by  the  priests.  Gourds,  cucumbers,  melons, 
leeks,  and  gariic,  were  also  much  esteemed,  and  eaten  raw,  as  well  as  cooked, 
by  persons  of  the  high  as  well  as  lower  classes.  **  Niceretas  observes 
that  onions  relish  well  with  wines,  and  cites  Homer  in  support  of  his  remark. 
Callias  affirms  that  they  inspire  courage  in  the  hour  of  battle ;  and  Charmid^ 
suggests  their  utility  "  in  deceiving  a  jealous  wife,  who,  finding  her  husband 
return  with  his  breath  smelling  of  onions,  would  be  induced  to  believe  he  had 
not  saluted  any  one  while  from  home."  (p.  374.) 

Gardening,  —  The  gardeners  of  Egypt  were  employed  by  the  rich  "  in  culti- 
vating trees  and  flowers  in  the  parterres  attached  to  their  houses  ;  and  the 
vineyard,  orchard,  and  tanks  which  served  for  ornament,  as  well  as  for  the 
purposes  of  irrigation,-  were  under  theyr  superintendence  and  direction.    lu 
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Egypt,  the  gfordea  and  the  fiekb  were  both  watered  by  the  riiadoof,  or  by 
buckets  carried  on  a  yoke  across  the  shoulders ;  but  there  is  no  appearance  of 
their  having  used  any  hydraulic  machine  similar  to  the  Persian  wneel,  now  so 
common  in  the  East ;  nor  do  the  sculptures  represent  the  foot  machine  men- 
tioned by  Philo,  which  is  supposed  to  be  referred  to  in  the  sacred  writings 
(Deut.  xi.  40.), '  Egypt  •  •  •  •  where  thou  sowedst  thy  seed,  and  wateredst 
it  with  thy  Jboi,  as  a  garden  of  herbs.'  Some  think  that  this  alludes  to  the 
mode  of  stopping  the  small  watercourses  with  mud,  by  the  foot,  and  turning 
off  the  water  mto  another  channel^  still  adopted  in  their  gardens  and  fields," 
(/M.,  Tol.  ii.  p.  5.) 

"Besides  the  date  and  dom  trees,  there  were  the  sycamore  fig,  pome- 
granate, oliTe,  peach,  almond,  persea,  nebq  or  sidr  (Rhamnus  arabica  Fortk,), 
mokhayh  or  myxa  (Cordia  Myxa  X.),  Rharoob  (Ceratonia  Siliqua  L.  or  locust 
tree),  and  some  others ;  and  among  those  which  bore  no  fruit,  the  most  remarkable 
were,  the  tamarisk'(Tamarix  gallica),and  a^A«/(Tamarix  orientalis  Farsk.\  Cas- 
sia fistula  and  C.  Senna,  the  ralma  Christi  or  castorberry  tree,  myrtle,  the  *ant^ 
or  acanthus,  mimosa,  or  Acada  nilotica,  the  iag^l{  Acacia  Segal),  ^ud^  (  Acada 
fiimesiana),  ttdh  (Acacia  gummifera),/i^^A,( Acacia  Libbeck^  Mimosa  Libbeck 
£>.),  and  several  other  mimosas,  besides  many  tr^s  now  only  known  in  the 
desert,  or  in  the  more  southerly  region  of  Ethiopia.  But  I  confine  myself 
for  the  present  to  the  produce  of  the  garden,  in  connexion  with  their  festivities 
and  domestic  wants. 

*^  So  fond  were  the  Egyptians  of  trees  and  flowers,  and  of  gracing  their  gar- 
dens with  all  the  profusion  and  variety  which  cultivation  could  obtain,  that 
they  even  exacted  a  contribution  of  rare  productions  from  the  nations  which 
were  tributary  to  them,  and  foreigners  from  distant  countries  are  represented 
bringing  plants  among  the  presents  to  the  Egyptian  king.  They  carried  this 
love  for  them  still  further,  and  not  only  painted  the  lotus  and  other  favourite 
flowers  among  the  fancy  devices  of  their  walls,  and  on  the  furniture  of  their 
houses,  on  their  dresses,  chairs,  and  boxes,  on  their  boats,  and,  in  short,  what- 
ever they  wished  to  ornament,  but  they  appear,  from  Plinv,  to  have  composed 
artificial  flowers,  which  received  the  name  '  Egyptiae ; '  i/,  indeed,  we  ma^  be 
allowed  to  consider  these  similar  to  the  '  Hybemse'  he  aflerwarcb  describes. 
And  it  is  not  improbable  that  they,  like  the  Romans  in  their  town  houses, 
had  representations  of  gardens,  or  the  rich  blossoms  of  favourite  flowers, 
painted  on  the  stuccoed  walls.  Wreaths  and  chaplets  were  likewise  in  com- 
mon use  among  the  Egyptians  at  a  v«*y  early  period;  and,  though  the  lotus 
was  principally  preferred  for  these  purposes,  many  other  flowers  and  leaves 
were  employed,  as  of  the  chrysanthemum,  acinon,  acacia,  strychnus,  persoluta, 
anemone,  convolvulus,  olive,  amaricus,  xeranthemuro,  bay  tree,  and  others ; 
and  Plutarch  tells  us  that,  when  Agesilaus  visited  Egypt,  he  was  so  delighted 
with  the  chaplets  of  papyrus  sent  him  by  the  king,  that  he  took  some  home 
when  he  returned  to  Sparta.'*  (p.  184.) 

"  The  god  of  gardens  was  Khem,  supposed  to  answer  to  the  Grecian  Pan. 
The  garden  was  also  under  the  special  protection  of  Eanno,  a  goddess  fi^ 
quently  represented  in  the  form  or  an  asp,  or  with  a  human  bodv  and  an  asp's 
bead.  In  the  sacred  sculptures  of  Egyptian  temples,  we  have  frequently  the 
xepresentation  of  a  king  breaking  up  the  soil  with  a  hoe,  in  the  presence  of 
this  god  with  an  asp's  head."  (p.  165.) 

Egyptian  VUku,  -^  The  Egyptians  are  said  to  have  paid  less  attention  to 
their  houses  than  to  their  tombs ;  but  this  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the 
latter  having  reached  us  in  more  perfect  repair  than  the  former. 

*'  Besides  the  town  houses,  the  Egyptians  had  extensive  villas,  which,  with 
a  very  commodious  mansion,  contained  spacious  gardens,  watered  by  canals 
communicating  with  the  Nile.  They  h^  also  tenks  of  water  in  difl^ent 
parts  of  the  garden,  which  served  for  ornament,  as  well  as  for  irrigation  when 
the  Nile  was  low ;  and  on  these  the  master  of  the  house  occasionally  amused 
himself  and  his  friends  by  an  excursion  in  a  pleasure-boat  kept  £oF  the  pur» 
|K>se.    But,  like  the  Orientals  of  the  present  day,  or  tike  p^ple  of  the  conti-^ 
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nent  of  Europe,  who  are  incapable  of  underetanding  how  the  English  can  row 
for  their  amusement,  the  E^ptians  were  contented  to  sit  or  stand  in  the  boat, 
while  their  servants  towed  it  round  the  lake;  and,  protected  from  the  sun  by 
a  canopy,  they  felt  additional  pleasure  in  the  contrast  of  their  own  ease  with 
the  labour  of  their  menials. 

*'  They  also  amused  themselves  by  angling  and  spearing  fish  in  the  ponds 
within  their  grounds ;  and  on  these  occasions  they  were  generally  accompanied 
by  a  friend,  or  one  or  more  members  of  their  family. 

The  Mode  of  laying  out  the  House  and  Grounds  varied  according  to  drcum* 
stances.  '*  Part  of  the  garden  was  laid  out  in  walks  shaded  with  trees,  usu- 
ally planted  in  rows,  and  surrounded  at  the  base  of  the  stem  with  a  circular 
ridge  of  earth,  which,  being  lower  at  the  centre  than  at  the  circumference, 
retained  the  water,  and  directed  it  more  immediately  towards  the  roots.  It  is 
di£Qcult  to  say  if  they  were  trimmed  into  any  particular  shape,  or  if  their  formal 
appearance  in  the  sculpture  is  merely  owing  to  a  conventional  mode  of  repre- 
senting them ;  but,  since  the  pomegranate  and  some  other  fruit  trees  are  drawn 
with  spreading  and  irregular  brandies,  we  might  suppose  that  sycamores,  and 
others  which  presented  large  masses  of  folia^,  were  really  trained  in  that 
formal  manner;  though, fi'om  the  hieroglyphic  signifying  'tree'  having  the 
same  shape,  it  may  only  be  a  general  character  for  all  trees."  (p.  142.)  Some 
villas  were  of  considerable  extent,  and,  besides  the  arable  land  belongmg  to 
them,  the  gardens  occupied  a  very  large  space,  as  did  the  offices  and  other 
buildings  attached  to  the  house. 

**  Some  large  mansions  appear  to  have  been  ornamented  with  propylasa  and 
obelisks,  like  the  temples  tnemselves ;  it  is  even  possible  that  part  of  the 
building  may  have  been  consecrated  to  religious  purposes,  as  the  chapels  of 
other  countries,  since  we  find  a  priest  (in  the  paintings  of  some  of  the  villas 
on  the  tombs]  ensaged  in  presenting  offerings  at  the  door  of  the  inner  cham- 
bers ;  and,  indeed,  but  from  the  presence  of  women,  the  form  of  the  garden, 
and  the  style  of  the  porch,  we  snould  feel  disposed  to  consider  it  a  temple, 
rather  than  a  place  of  abode. 

'^  The  entrances  of  large  villas  were  generally  through  folding  gates,  standing 
between  lofty  towers,  as  in  the  propylsa  of  temples,  with  145 

a  small  door  at  each  side ;  and  others  had  merely  folding 
gates,  with  imposts  surmounted  by  a  cornice  [as  in 
Jig.  146.,  copied  from  the  engraving  in  Wilkinson's  vol.  ii. 
p.  130.].  A  wall  of  circuit  extended  round  the  pre- 
mises ;  but  the  courts  of  the  bouse,  the  garden,  the 
offices,  and  all  the  other  parts  of  the  villa,  had  each  their 
separate  enclosure.  The  walls  were  usually  built  of  crude  brick ;  and  in  damp 
places,  or  where  within  reach  of  the  inundation,  the  lower  part  was  strength- 
ened by  a  basement  of  stone.    They 
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were  sometimes  ornamented  with 
panels  and  grooved  lines,  generally 
stuccoed ;  and  the  summit  was 
crowned  either  with  Egyptian  bat- 
tlements, the  usual  cornice,  a  row  of 
spikes,  in  imitation  of  spear  heads,  or 
with  some  fancy  ornament  {as  in 
JSg,  147.  from  vol.  ii.  p.  130.]. 

"  Those  villas,  or  castles,  belonging  to  the  kings,  which  stood  on  the  high 
road,  where  they  were  accustomed  to  pass  either  in  their  hunting  or  military 
expeditions,  were  small  and  simple,  being  only  intended  for  their  reception 
during  the  short  stay  of  a  few  days ;  but  those  erected  in  an  enemy's  country 
may  rather  be  looked  upon  as  forts  than  as  simple  mansions.  Many,  however^ 
in  provinces  at  a  distance  from  Egypt,  were  of^  very  large  dimensions,  and  had 
probably  all  the  conveniences  of  spacious  villas  ;  like  those  erected  in  later 
times  by  the  Ptolemies  on  tlie  confines  of  Abyssinia."  (Ibid.,  vol.ii.  p.  132.) 

**  It  is  reaaonable  to  suppose  that  the  Egyptians  spent  much  time  in  the 
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cool  and  shady  retirement  of  their  gardens,  where,  like  the  Romans,  they  enters 
tmned  their  friends  during  the  summer  season ;  and,  from  the  size  of  some  of 
the  kiosks  which  occur  in  the  paintings  of  the  tombs,  we  may  conclude  they 
were  rather  intended  for  this  purpose,  than  for  the  sole  use  of  the  master  of 
the  villa.  That  the  gardens  were  originally  laid  out  with  a  view  to  utility, 
and  were  chiefly  stocked  with  vegetables  for  the  consumption  of  the  family, 
is  more  than  probable ;  but,  as  riches  and  luxury  increased,  to  the  simple 
beds  of  herbs  were  added  avenues  of  shady  trees,  and  the  usual  variety  of 
aromatic  plants  and  ornamental  flowers.  It  then  became  divided  into  differ- 
ent parts,  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  name,  according  to  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  intended ;  and  the  vineyard,  orchard,  kitchen  and  flower* 
garden,  had  each  its  own  fixed  limits,  whose  dimensions  depended  on  the 
means  or  the  caprice  of^its  owner.  Some  of  the  richer  individuals  extended 
still  further  the  range  of  their  villas ;  and  a  park  (paradeisos)  was  added, 
"which,  independent  of  its  fishponds  and  preserves  for  game,  contained 
many  different  sections,  as  the  gallinarium  for  keeping  hens,  the  chenobos^ 
cium  for  geese,  the  stalls  for  fattening  cattle,  and  for  keeping  the  wild  goats 
and  other  animals  originally  from  the  desert,  whose  meat  was  reckoned 
among  the  dainties  of  the  table.  It  was  in  these  extensive  preserves  that  the 
rich  amused  themselves  with  the  pleasures  of  the  chase;  and  they  also 
enclosed  a  considerable  space  in  the  desert  with  net  fences,  into  which  the 
animals  were  driven  for  the  purpose  of  being  hunted,  though  the  usual 
custom  in  those  districts  was  to  course  in  view  over  the  open  plains." 
(7^.,  p.  189.) 

Orchard  and  Vineyard, — "  The  large  gardens  were  usually  divided  into 
different  parts;  the  principal  sections  being  appropriated  to  the  date  and 
sycamore  trees,  and  to  the  vineyard.  The  former  might  be  looked  upon  as 
the  orchard ;  but  similar  enclosures  being  also  allotted  to  other  trees,  they 
equally  lay  claim  to  this  name :  we  cannot,  therefore^  ^PP^y  ^  fixed  appellation 
<to  any  part  but  the  vineyard  itself. 

"  Gardens  are  frequently  represented  in  the  tombs  of  Thebes  and  other 
^parts  of  Egypt,  many  of  which  are  remarkable  for  their  extent.  The  one 
here  introduced  is  shown  to  have  been  surrounded  by  an  embattled  wall,  with 
a  canal  of  water  passing  in  front  of  it,  connected  with  the  river.  Between 
the  canal  and  the  wall,  and  parallel  to  them  both,  was  a  shady  avenue  of 
various  trees  ;  and  about  the  centre  was  the  entrance,  through  a  lofty  door, 
whose  lintel  and  imposts  were  decorated  with  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  con- 
taining the  name  of  the  owner  of  the  grounds,  who,  in  this  instance,  was  the 
king  himself.  In  the  gateway  were  rooms  for  the  porter,  and  other  persons 
employed  about  the  garden,  and,  probably,  the  receiving-room  for  visiters, 
"whose  abrupt  admission  might  be  unwelcome ;  and,  at  the  back,  a  gate  opened 
into  the  vineyard.  The  vines  were  trained  on  a  trellis  work,  supported  by 
transverse  rafters  resting  on  pillars ;  and  a  wall,  extending  round  it,  separated 
this  part  from  the  rest  of  the  garden.  At  the  upper  end  were  suites  of 
rooms,  on  three  different  stories,  and  the  windows  looking  upon  green  trees, 
and  inviting  a  draught  of  air,  made  it  a  pleasant  retirement  in  uie  heat  of 
summer.  On  the  outside  of  the  vineyard  wall  were  planted  rows  of  palm 
trees,  which  occurred  again  with  the  doms  along  the  whole  length  of  the 
exterior  wall ;  four  tanks  of  water,  bordered  by  a  grass-plot,  where  geese 
were  kept,  and  the  delicate  flower  of  the  lotus  was  encouraged  to  grow, 
served  for  the  irrigation  of  the  grounds  ;  and  smalled  kiosks,  or  summer- 
houses,  shaded  with  trees,  stood  near  the  water,  and  overlooked  beds  of 
•flowers.  The  spaces  containing  the  tanks,  and  the  adjoining  portions  of  the 
garden,  were  each  enclosed  by  their  respective  separate  waUs,  and  a  small 
•subdivision  on  either  side  between  the  large  and  small  tanks,  seems  to  have 
•been  reserved  for  the  growth  of  particular  trees,  which  either  required 
peculiar  care,  or  bore  a  fruit  of  superior  quality. 

'*  In  all  cases,  whether  the  orchard  stood  apart  from,  or  was  united  with, 
^the  rest  of  the  garden^  it  was  supplied,  like  the  other  portions  of  it,  with 
abundance  of  water,  preserved  in  spacious  reservoirs,  on  either  side  of  which 
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stood  a  row  of  palms,  or  an  avenue  of  shady  sycdmores.  Sometimes  l^e 
orchard  and  vineyard  were  not  separated  by  any  wall,  and  figs  and  other  treea 
were  planted  within  the  same  limits  as  the  vines.  But,  if  not  connected  with 
it,  the  vineyard  was  close  to  the  orchard,  and  they  displaced  much  taste  in 
the  mode  of  training  the  vines.  Rows  of  columns,  supporting  wooden  rafters, 
divided  the  vineyard  into  numerous  avenues,  which  afforded  great  facility  for 
communication  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  retained  a  certain  degree  of 
moisture  at  the  roots  by  intercepting  the  rays  of  the  sun. 

<'  The  columns  were  frequently  coloured,  and  were  ornamental  as  well  as 
useful ;  but  many  were  simple  wooden  pillars,  supporting,  with  their  forked 
summits  the  poles  that  lay  over  them.  Some  vines  were  allowed  to  grow  as 
standing  bushes,  and  being  kept  low,  did  not  require  any  support;  others 
were  formed  into  a  series  of  bowers ;  and,  from  the  form  of  the  hieroglyphic 
signifying  vineyard,  we  may  conclude  that  the  most  usual  method  of  training 
them  was  in  bowers,  or  in  avenues  formed  by  rafters  and  columns.  But  they 
do  not  appear  to  have  attached  them  to  other  trees,  like  the  Romans  and  the 
modern  Italians;  nor  have  the  Egyptians  of  the  present  day  adopted  this 
Buropean  custom. 

*'  When  the  vineyard  was  enclosed  within  its  own  wall  of  circuit,  it  fre^ 
quently  had  a  reservoir  of  water  attached  to  it,  as  well  as  the  building  which 
contained  the  winepress  ;  but  the  various  modes  of  arranging  the  vineyard, 
as  well  as  the  other  parts  of  the  garden,  depended,  of  course,  on  the  taste  of 
each  individual,  or  the  nature  of  the  grouncL  Great  care  was  taken  to  pre- 
serve the  clusters  from  the  intrusion  of  birds  ;  and  boys  were  constantly 
employed  about  the  season  of  the  vintage  to  frighten  them  with  a  sling  and 
the  sound  of  the  voice.  When  the  grapes  were  gathered,  the  bunches  were 
carefully  put  into  deep  wicker  baskets,  which  men  carried,  either  on  thenr- 
head  or  shoulders,  or  slung  upon  the  yoke,  to  the  winepress  ;  but,  when 
intended  for  eating,  they  were  put,  like  other  fruits,  into  nat  open  baskets, 
and  generally  covered  with  leaves  of  the  palm,  vine,  or  other  trees.  These 
flat  baskets  were  of  wickerwork,  and  similar,  no  doubt,  to  those  of  the 
present  day  used  at  Cairo  for  the  same  purpose,  which  are  made  of  osiers  or 
common  twigs.  Monkeys  appear  to  have  been  trained  to  assist  in  gathering 
the  fruit,  and  the  Egyptians  represent  them  in  the  sculptures  handing  down 
figs  from  the  sycamore  trees  to  the  gardeners  below;  but,  as  might  be 
expected,  these  animals  amply  repaid  themselves  for  the  trouble  imposed 
upon  them,  and  the  artist  has  not  failed  to  show  how  much  more  they  con- 
sulted their  own  wishes  than  those  of  their  employers. 

'*  Many  animals  were  tamed  in  Egypt  for  various  purposes,  as  the  lion, 
leopard,  gazelle,  baboon,  crocodile,  and  others  ;  and  in  the  Jemma  country^ 
which  lies  to  the  south  of  Abyssinia,  monkeys  are  still  taught  several  useful 
accomplishments.  Among  them  is  that  of  officiating  as  torch-bearers  at  a 
supper  party ;  and  seated  in  a  row,  on  a  raised  bench,  they  hold  the  lights 
until  the  departure  of  the  guests,  and  patiently  await  their  own  repast  as  a 
reward  for  their  services.  Sometimes  a  refractory  subject  fails  in  his  accus- 
tomed duty,  and  the  harmony  of  the  part^  is  for  a  moment  disturbed, 
particularly  if  an  unruly  monkey  throws  his  lighted  torch  into  the  midst 
of  the  unsuspecting  guests ;  but  the  stick,  and  privation  of  food,  are  the 
punishments  of  the  offender ;  and  it  is  by  these  persuasive  arguments  alone 
that  they  are  prevailed  upon  to  perform  their  duty  in  so  delicate  an  office. 

**  After  the  vintage  was  over,  they  allowed  the  birds  to  browse  upon  the  vines 
which  grew  as  standing  bushes ;  and  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  grapes 
ripened  in  Egypt  was  the  month  Epiphi,  towards  the  end  of  June  or  the 
commencement  of  July.  Some  have  pretended  to  doubt  that  the  vine  was 
commonly  cultivated,  or  even  grown,  in  Egypt ;  but  the  frequent  notice  of  i( 
and  of  Egyptian  wine  in  the  scriptures,  and  the  authority  of  ancient  writers, 
sufficiently  answer  those  objections ;  and  the  regrets  of  the  Israelites  on 
leaving  the  vines  of  Egypt  prove  them  to  have  been  very  abundant,  since 
even  people  in  the  condition  of  slaves  could  procure  the  fruit."  i^fbid,^ 
>ol.  ii.  p.  152.)  i 
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**  The  wmepreu  wa«  of  diflbrent  kinds  :  a  bag  in  which  the  prapes  were  put 
and  Bqneeied  by  means  of  two  poles  turning  in  contrary  directions,  a  Tase 
being  placed  be(ow  to  receive  the  felling  juice;  or  a  bag,  supported  in  a  frame 
in  a  horisontal  position,  one  end  of  the  bs^  fixed,  and  the  other  passing 
through  a  hole  on  the  opposite  side,  this  last  end  being  twisted  by  means  of  a 
rod  turned  with  the  hancl.  In  the  Thebald,  the  grapes  were  generally  pressed 
by  the  feet.  Some  of  the  presses  were  yery  ornamental,  and  are  beautifully 
represented  in  the  engravings.  The  foot-press  of  the  Romans  bore  a  strong 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Egyptians.  After  the  wine  was  fermented,  it  was 
poured  into  earthenware  jars,  with  or  without  handles,  like  the  Roman  am- 
phorae. These  were  closed  with  a  lid,  resembling  an  inverted  saucer,  covered 
with  liquid  clay,  pitch,  or  mortar,  stamped  with  a  seal,  and  were  then  removed 
from  the  wine-house,  and  placed  upright  in  the  wine-cellar.  The  Egyptians 
had  several  kinds  of  wine ;  but  that  of  Mareotts  was  the  most  esteemed,  usd 
in  the  greatest  quantity.  It  is  described  as  white,  of  excellent  quality,  sweet 
and  light,  with  a  fragrant  bouquet,  by  no  means  astringent,  or  affecting  the 
head."    (Vol.  ii.  p.  161.) 

"  The  Fruit  Trees  cultivated  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  chiefly  palms, 
more  especially  the  date;  but  they  had  also  figs,  vines,  pomegranates,  the 
sycamore  fig,  the  myxa  (Cordia  Myxa  L.),  the  olive,  peach,  almond,  locust, 
with  a  variety  of  others."    (Vol.  ii.  p.  182.) 

**  The  houses  and  grounds  of  the  Egyptians  were  superintended  by  stewards, 
who  regulated  the  tillage  of  the  farm,  received  the  landlord's  proportion  of 
the  produce,  and,  when  necessary,  punished  the  peasants  who  laboured  on  the 
estate."    (Vol.  ii.  p.  366.) 
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Art.  I.     General  Notices. 

Patent  fattened  Crown  Glass.  —  By  means  of  this  glass,  in  the  ridge  and 
furrow  mode  of  roo6ng  invented  by  Mr.  Paxton,  a  very  great  improvement 
may  be  made  in  the  construction  of  hot-houses,  particularly  botanic  stoves. 
The  patent  flattened  glass  is  so  much  thicker  than  the  common  crown  glass, 
that  It  is  in  no  danger  of  being  broken  by  hail  storms,  even  when  used  in  panes 
8  or  10  inches  wide ;  and,  what  deserves  particular  attention  is,  that  these 
panes  may  be  made  40  in.  long  at  the  same  cost  per  foot  as  ordinary-sized 
panes.  Hence,  if  a  roof  is  constructed  in  the  ridge  and  furrow  manner,  with 
the  sides  of  the  ridge  not  more  than  40  in.  in  length,  there  will  be  no  lap  at 
all ;  and  thus  a  botanic  stove  or  pinery  may  be  constructed  absolutely  air-t^t, 
and  much  heat,  which  now  escapes  between  the  panes,  saved.  These  long 
panes  will  also  be  of  great  use  m  glazing  verandas,  and  even  common  flat- 
roofed  houses,  sashes  for  pits,  hot-bed  frames,  &c.  The  cost  is  from  Is,  Sd. 
to  3s.  per  foot,  according  to  the  width  of  the  pane,  and  the  thickness  of  the 
class.  The  immense  conservatory  at  Ohatsworth,  and  the  curvilinear  iron 
house  now  erecting  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Grarden,  are  being  glazed 
with  this  description  of  glass.  We  have  also  lately  designed  a  veranda  up- 
wards of  300  ft.  m  length,  which  will  be  so  glazed.  —  Cond. 

Setting  the  Blossoms  of  StiUweWs  Sweetwater  Grape  is  readily  efiected  by 
brushing  them  over,  when  fully  expanded,  with  a  camel-hmr  pencil.  This  is 
practised  bv  Mr.  Pond,  gardener  to  Lady  Hood,  at  Whitly  Abbey,  near  Co- 
ventry, with  the  greatest  success.  Stillwell's  sweetwater  will  set  best  at  60^, 
while  the  muscat  of  Alexandria  requires  from  70®  to  75*. — W,  Brown,  Mere* 
f>ale,  Warwickshire,  Sept.  1839. 

Increasing  the  dumber  of  Flowers  produced  by  Primula  sinensis,  —  This  is 
done  by  pinching  off  the  first  crop  of  flowers  when  they  appear  in  autumn, 
when  the  second  crop  will  come  out  much  stronger.  Practised  with  the 
greatest  success  by  Mr.  Dowel,  gardener  to  Sir  George  Chetwynd,  Chnendon, 
near  Atherstone.  — .  FT,  Brown.    Merevale,  Warwickshire,  Sept.  1839. 
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_  «fi  Ice'Houte.  -^  A  pond,  in  the  form  of  a  poraUeloKram,  somewhst 
wider  ttTone  end  than  at  the  other,  is  most  convenient.  A  norse  and  cart, 
and  four  men,  with  two  sieyee,  a  mallet  with  a  long  handle,  two  two-pronged 
forks,  and  a  book  at  the  end  of  a  lona  stick,  are  ali  that  is  necessary.  The 
cart  is  placed  at  one  end ;  one  man  draws  the  ice  forward  with  the  hooked 
stick ;  another  breaks  it  in  small  pieces  with  the  mallet,  and  two  throw  it  into 
the  cart,  each  lifting  it  with  a  broad-meshed  sieve  tied  to  the  end  of  a  two- 
pronged  fork.    Four  loads  in  an  hour  are  procured  in  this  way.  <—  Idem. 

Forming  artificiai  C&mates.  —  In  the  PkUotophical  Magazine  for  November, 
1830,  is  a  paper  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Langton.  The  use  of  these  is  in- 
tended to  save  the  expense  of  travelling  into  foreign  countries.  A  dry  and  airy 
situation  near  the  metropolis  is  supposed  to  be  chosen ;  a  square  of  buildings, 
not  less  than  300  ft.  on  a  side,  to  be  built  on  it ;  and  the  area  within  covered  with 
class,  at  the  same  height  from  the  ground  as  the  roofs  of  the  buildings.  Hol- 
low cast-iron  columns  are  to  support  this  roof,  and  serve,  at  the  same  time,  as 
i^uts  for  conveying  down  from  it  the  rain  water;  "and  their  slight  variations 
of  length  from  alternations  of  temperature,  instead  of  being  a  disadvantage, 
might,  on  the  contrary,  be  used  as  a  self-acting  means  of  regulating  the  quan- 
tity of  ventilation,  by  having  many  of  the  glazed  frames  swung  on  their  cen- 
tres, and  firmly  connecting  the  short  arms  of  levers  attached  to  them  with  the 
bases  of  the  columns,  by  long  rods  of  wood,  or  other  material  not  subject  to 
practical  variations  of  length  by  moderate  changes  of  temperature ;  the  differ- 
ence of  length  thus  obtained  in  the  present  case  would  be  about  one  hun- 
dredth of  an  inch  for  every  three  degrees  by  Fahrenheit's  thermometer ;  a 
maximum  of  height  is  obtained  by  this  material,  with  a  minimum  of  diameter." 
Upon  the  tops  of  columns  100  ft.  high,  there  would  be  no  more  difficulty  in 
placing  detached  roofs  of  iron  or  other  material,  additional  labour  and  scaf- 
folcting  excepted,  than  there  would  be  in  placing  such  roofs  on  the  ground 
beneath.  It  wood  were  used  for  the  frames  of  the  sashes,  the  expense  of 
keeping  up  the  required  temperature  would  be  about  8  per  cent  less  than  if 
iron  wa*e  used.  Supposing  the  temperature  to  be  kept  up  to  about  52° 
during  the  winter  months,  and  that  no  more  ventilation  is  allowed  in  very  cold 
weather  than  what  escapes  between  the  laps  of  the  glass  when  very  well 
fitted,  then  each  foot  of  glazed  surface  would  require  about  one  fourth  of  a 
bushel  of  coals  per  annum. 

There  can  be  no  difficulty  in  the  creation  of  artificial  climates,  as  far  as  mere 
temperature  is  concerned.  This  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  success  of  gar- 
deners with  tropical  flowers  and  fruits ;  but  the  difficulty,  it  appears  to  us, 
with  reference  to  habitations  for  man,  lies  in  providing  dry  air  within  when 
the  exterior  air  is  moist,  and  also  in  changing  the  air,  without  admitting  the 
exterior  air,  and  whatever  of  moisture  it  might  be  charged  with.  These  diffi- 
culties may,  probably,  be  overcome  by  keeping  reservoirs  of  dry  air,  power- 
fully condensed,  and  drawing  supplies  from  them  when  it  might  not  be  deemed 
advisable  to  admit  the  exterior  air.  Mr.  Langton  proposes  to  have  **  shrub- 
bery **  in  the  space  roofed  in,  and  to  have  vines  under  the  roof,  which  vines, 
he  says,  may  be  fairly  expected  to  produce  fruit  to  no  inconsiderable  amount; 
We  confess  we  do  not  believe  it  possible  to  combine  a  proper  artificial  climate 
for  vines,  shrubbery,  or  any  description  of  plants  whatever,  which  should,  at 
the  same  time,  be  suitable  for  the  human  species.  Every  one  must  be  sensi- 
ble of  this  whose  sitting-room  has  opened  into  a  conservatory.  We  submit 
these  remarks  for  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Langton,  whose  scheme,  with  such 
amelioration  as  it  may  be  found  susceptible  of,  we  should  be  most  happy  to 
see  carried  into  execution.  Mr.  Langton  will  find  from  our  TYeatise  on  Hot- 
houses,  published  so  long  ago  as  1806,  and  also  from  different  parts  of  the 
Mncyclopeedia  of  Gardening,  that  we  have  long  entertained  similar  ideas;  as 
did  the  late  Dr.  Anderson,  author  of  RecreaHons  in  Agriculture  and  Natural 
History,  —  Cond. 

Irregularity  of  the  Organs  of  Vegetables, —  On  the  6th  of  June,  M.  Dutro- 
chet  communicated  some  observations  on  this  sulject,  which  he  considers  as 
presenting  a  phenomenon  similar  to  that  which  he  has  observed  in  some 
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animals,  viz.  an  invariable  abortion  of  some  of  the  parts,  so  th&t  these  prants 
are,  in  &ct,  consistent  or  perpetually  recurring  monstrosities.  In  an  alpine 
cytisus,  with  terminal  flowers,  M.  Dutrochet  observed  six  petals,  four  disposed 
in  a  cniciform  manner,  and  above  them  two  contiguous  petals  placed  alter- 
nately. The  manner  in  which  these  last  were  placed  proves  that  there  must 
have  been  two  others  which  have  become  abortions,  so  that  the  papiliona- 
ceous flowers  were  originally  regular  flowers,  having  eight  petals  disposed  in 
two  ranges  alternately.  Three  of  these  petals  constantly  become  abortions, 
and  the  five  remainmg  ones  form  the  standard,  the  two  wings,  and  the  two 
pieces  of  the  keel.  Irregular  flowers  are  always  lateral ;  when  by  chance 
they  become  terminal  thev  resume  their  original  regularity,  because  they  have 
then  equal  room  for  developement  on  every  side.  {Jour.  R,  Inst,) 

The  Tanning  Principle  has  been  extracted  from  the  common  hemlock,  by 
drying  it,  chopping  it  to  pieces,  boiling  or  steaming  it,  and  evaporating  the 
extract.  (Newton*t  Journal,  vol.  ix.  p.  480.) 

Husking  the  Palm  of  Chile,  —  A  curious  method  is  emplo3red  to  free  the 
nut  from  the  green  husk  in  which  it  is  enveloped ;  a  process  that  was  for- 
merly attended  with  great  loss  of  time  and  labour.  A  number  of  cows  and 
oxen  are  driven  into  an  enclosure,  where  a  quantity  of  the  fruit  is  spread,  and, 
being  very  fond  of  the  husk,  they  immediately  begin  to  feed  on  the  fruit, 
only  slightly  masticating  it  in  the  first  instance,  and  swallowing  the  whole ; 
afterwards,  while  chewing  the  cud,  the  nuts  are  rejected ;  and,  when  the  meal 
is  finished,  a  heap  of  them  is  found  before  each  of  the  animals,  perfectly  fi*ee 
from  the  husk,  the  cattle  being  thus  supplied  with  food  at  a  season  when 
little  grass  remains  on  the  hills,  at  the  same  time  that  they  effectually  perform 
a  very  useful  operation.  (^Botanical  Miscellany,) 

The  Culture  of  Cabbage  has  undergone  a  great  change  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  within  the  last  seven  years.  Formerly  the  most  approved  practice 
was  to  plant  a  crop  in  August  or  September,  another  in  February  or  March, 
and  a  third  in  April  or  May.  Now  only  one  crop  is  planted  in  September. 
This  is  fit  for  use  in  the  following  May  and  June ;  and  the  second  shoots,  pro- 
duced by  the  stools  after  the  first  heads  are  cut  off,  furnish  abundance  of 
cabbages  during  the  remainder  of  the  season.  In  this  way,  ground,  anxiety, 
and  labour  are  saved,  and  a  greater  certainty  of  supply  is  produced.  I  refer 
you  to  the  Royal  Kitchen-Gardens  at  Kew,  where  this  method  is  practised 
with  complete  success  by  the  present  excellent  kitchen-gardener  there,  Mr. 
Aldridge.  The  same  mode  is  also  practised  at  Bromley  Hill,  in  Kent ;  and  at 
Ashridge,  near  Tring,  in  Hertfordshire.  The  kind  of  cabba^  generally 
planted  for  this  purpose  is  the  Peignton,  Penton,  or  Vanack,  which  wUi  con- 
tinue producing  neads  fit  for  use,  even  while  it  is  flowering  and  ripening  seeds. 
I  believe,  however,  that  any  kind  of  free-growing  cabbage  may  be  used ; 
only  some  kinds  require  to  be  well  watered  in  very  dry  weather,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  the  Vanack. — John  Tims,    Brentford,  Sept,  1839. 

Fastening  Trees  to  Walls,  —  Possibly  you  may  entirely  disapprove  of  the  fol- 
lowing mode  of  fastening  fruit  trees  to  a  wall,  whicn,  it  seems,  was  rather 
prevalent  about  1722.  At  all  events,  if  you  can  spare  a  short  space  from 
your  crowded  pages,  it  may  be  curious  to  preserve  what  was  once  recom- 
mended by  a  gardener  so  eminent  in  his  day  as  Stephen  Switzer,  firom  whose 
Practiced  Fruit^Gardener  the  following  extract  is  taken. — A  Constant  Header, 
June,  1829. 

''  The  best  way  of  fastening  trees  to  a  wall  is  by  little  round  wooden  pegs, 
made  of  the  heart  of  oak,  driven  into  the  wall  between  the  bricks,  to  which 
may  be  tied  all  the  small  branches,  with  the  j uncus  or  small  rush  that  grows 
in  watery  places  \  and  all  the  great  boughs,  requiring  more  strength,  may,  with 
small  withies  made  of  osiers  or  basket-rods,  be  tied  to  large  wooden  p^s^ 
that  are  here  and  there  interspersed  in  the  wall,  where  occasion  shall  require^ 
The  conveniences  of  this  method  will  be  found  to  be,  that  as  soon  as  the 
firuit  boughs  swell  out  to  the  extent  of  the  rush  or  withy,  that  band  will 
easily  give  way,  and  not  pinch  or  damage  the  tree,  and  the  pegs  of  wood 
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also,  being  round,  will  not  jail  or  fret  the  young  branches,  as  rusty  nails  will, 
with  their  square  edges.    This  method,  here  recommended,  is  not  speculative 
only,  but  has  been  practised  some  years  in  those  noble  and  magnificent 
gardens  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Montague,  at  Bowden,  in  Northampton- 
shire, though  not  the  wooden  pe^,  this  being  what  has  been  since  tried  with 
success ;  and  this  method  has  this  further  to  recommend  it,  that  when  the 
pegs  are  once  fixed  (which  is  much  cheaper  than  nails  too)  they  need  not  be 
renewed  for  many  years ;  whereas  nails,,  growing  rustv,  canker  the  tree,  and . 
by  their  being  pulled  out  and  driven  often  in,  spoil  the  wall  to  that  degree, . 
that  no  nail  will  stick  in  it.    Moreover,  the  rushes  are  a  much  less  expense, 
as  well  as  much  less  dangerous  to  the  tree  than  shreds,  as  being  less  apt  to 
harbour  insects  and  vermin ;  and  are,  above  all,  useful  in  peach  trees,  which 
may  by  these  means  be  in  an  instant  of  time  unlaced  from  top  to  bottom,  and 
have  such  a  new  disposition  given  to  them  as  the  natural  shape  of  the  trees 
require." 

To  make  Paper  from  the  inner  Bark  of  Mdrtu  papifrijera.  —  The  tree,  if  it 
is  to  be  used  for  making  paper,  should  be  cut  down  in  the  be^nning  of  May, 
or  a  little  later,  when  it  is  m  full  sap ;  the  branches,  after  bemg  cut  off,  may 
be  coated  over  with  any  cement  which  will  exclude  the  air.  The  bark,  worked 
while  firesh,  acquires  a  particular  kind  of  glue,  and  a  portion  worked  early  in 
the  morning,  may  be  made  up  as  paper  in  the  evening.  According  to  the  ex- 
periments of  Johannot,  the  paper  contracts  in  the  frames,  and  it  is  the  albur- 
num which  is  peculiarly  fit  for  it.  {K{Bmpf.  Anuemt,^  471. ;  and  Taichenhuch 
fur  Gartenfreunde,  1706,  p.  186.)  —-fiT.     Carlsruhe,  Mat/  20.  1829. 

Cloth  from  the  Nettle  and  the  Bramble,  —  At  Nissa,  near  Alexandria,  in  the 
north  of  Italy,  they  manufacture  a  very  excellent  cloth  from  the  fibre  of  the 
common  perennial  nettle  ( C/rtica  dioica) ;  but  I  find  that  the  fibre  in  the 
bramble  (BiLhus),  in  point  of  strength,  is  very  far  superior,  although  the  tissue 
might  be  less  beautiful.  («/•  Murray^  in  Newton's  Journal,  voLiii.  p.  129.) 

The  Marc  of  Grapes,  after  being  distilled  for  the  purpose  of  separating  the 
alcohol,  is  an  important  assistant  to  oak  bark  in  tanning  leather.  The  skins 
being  prepared  in  the  usual  manner,  they  are  placed  in  pits  with  the  marc,  in 
the  place  of  bark.  In  about  thirty-five  or  forty  days'  time  the  process  is 
completed.  The  expected  advantages  are,  shorter  time,  reduction  of  the 
price  of  oak  bark,  a  more  agreeable  odour  of  the  leather  than  that  given  by 
oak  bark,  and  greater  strength.    (Becueil  IndustrieL) 

Bone  Dust,  —  The  effects  produced  from  bone  dust,  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  are  really  astonishing.  A  gentleman  who  used  the  dust  of  boiled 
bones  on  a  very  dry  soil,  declares  that  its  effects  were  visible  three  weeks 
afterwards.  Boiled  bones  were  but  half  the  price  of  other  bones,  while  they 
came  much  sooner  into  operation ;  and  a  fi*iend  had  assured  him,  that  a  field 
which  he  had  dusted  five  years  ago  with  boiled  bones,  was  now  quite  as  good 
as  in  the  first  year.  (^Anglo^Germamc  Advertiser,  as  quoted  into  the  Aberdeen 
Journal  of  Nov.  14.  1832.) 

Begeneratmg  old  Pasture.  —  You  once  took  some  notice  of  my  accidental 
discovery  of  a  mode  of  renewing  old  pasture,  when  the  moss  and  coarse  herb- 
age had  got  the  better  of  the  finer  grasses.  Since  I  wrote  to  you  upon  this 
subject,  I  have  found  the  field  treated  in  the  way  I  mentioned  (viz.,  by  paring 
up  the  turf  mth  a  paring  spade,  and  laying  by  the  turf,  to  be  again  replaced 
after  the  subsoil  has  been  stirred  or  loosened  by  ploughing  or  harrowing),  after 
four  years'  experience,  to  be,  by  the  addition  of  a  little  lime  ashes,  so  much 
improved,  that  this  field  now  keeps  fifteen  cattle  fully  better  than  it  did  ten  in 
its  former  state :  the  land  had  been  in  pasture  forty  years.  The  coarse  grasses 
and  moss  being  completely  eradicated,  the  improvement  is  fully  more  than 
equal  to  1/.  an  acre ;  at  an  expense  of  less  than  31,  per  acre,  for  the  paring, 
ploughing,  harrowing,  and  laying  down  of  the  turf  again.  No  doubt  the  pasture 
IS  much  improved  by  the  addition  of  a  top  dressing  of  lime  ashes :  and  I  am 
of  opinion,  from  what  has  taken  place  in  pasture  ground  in  other  parts  of  my 
property,  that,  by  a  top  dressing  of  lime  of  from  80  to  200  bushels  per  acre  (tb9 
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lime  to  be  applied  lA  greater  t>t  smallef  qmrntitite^  accol^ing  to  the  rougfanen 
or  ahondance  of  coarse  herbageX  an  addition  is  made  to  tbe  annual  Talae 
of  the  pasture,  of  fully  8#.  or  lOf .  per  acre,  which  has  been  confinaaed  to  me  m 
the  letting  of  pasture  land  by  auction,  annoally,  to  drovers.  -^  V^  G.  Shaert 
MenieUh. 

A  Hmi  at  to  TVenc^mgy  and  the  Use  of  Coal  Athes,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Oorrie, 
in  Vol.  VI.  p.  45.  —  It  is  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance,  wberev^ 
a  gjEU'den  or  orchard  is  to  be  planted,  if  the  ground  be  under  grass,  to  have  it 
pared,  burnt,  and  ftdlowed^  previous^  to  trenching,  by  which  means  a  fimd  of 
excellent  manure  is  obtained  and  incorporated  with  the  soil;  whereas,  to 
trench  down  a  soil  with  much  grass  beyond  the  action  of  the  weather,  wiU 
increase  the  damps  arising  from  a  wet  bottom,  by  forming  there  a  stratuai 
similar  to  that  of  peat  moss.  This,  I  have  bad  occasion  to  suspect,  is  very 
detrimental  to  the  roots  of  trees.  Having  attached  such  importance  to  sen 
and  vegetable  ashes,  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  understood  as  applying  tbe  same  to 
eoal  ashts,  from  which  I  have  Been  the  most  pemicioos^effects  when  applied  in 
quantities  to  garden  ground.  It  A'equentlv  hi^pens,  when  a  ganfen  hss 
been  long  and  severely  cropped,  or  through  the  application  of  nnsaitable 
manure,  that  the  soil  becomes  quite  sterile  and  barren.  Con^sts  of  fresh 
soils  may  be  advantageously  applied  to  recover  its  fertility  ;  but  where  moss 
€arth,  of  a  dry  loamy  nature,  can  be  got,  a  less  quantity  of  it  wiH  be  equally 
€erviceable ;  even  peat  moss,  when  exposed  in  a  heap  for  five  or  six  months,  and 
well  broken  and  turned  over,  will  be  found  of  great  advantase.  The  good 
effects  of  both  have  been  fully  experienced  by  myself,  as  well  as  othere,  in 
this  neighbourhood.  (T,  Bishop,  Gtxrdener,  Methven  Cattle,  in  CVrMomem  Jiort. 
'Mem^  vol.  i.  p.  447.) 

'  Hardening  Gra%el  Wtdks,  —  Our  friend,  Dr.  Jamieson,  of  Wyke  House 
Academy,  sent  us  a  communication  some  years  ago  on  the  subject  of  hardening 
garden  walks  by  forming  them  of  road  stuffs  mixed  with  tar  or  gas  liquor- 
Colonel  Macerone  has  lately  directed  our  attention  to  this  subject,  as  treated 
by  him  in  the  Mechaw^s  Magasane^  vol.  iv.  p.  864*,  from  which  we  make  the 
following  extract :  -^ 

''  Roman  cement,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  and  rain,  absorbs 
water  in  such  qnantity  as  to  be  penetrated  quite  through.  Decomposition  is 
assisted  in  the  shade  by  green  mouldy  vegetations,  and  still  more  mischief  is 
done  by  the  absorbed  water  expanding  with  the  fi*o8t.  Let  any  person  ob- 
serve the  side  of  a  cement-covered  house,  afler  it  has-been  exposed  to  the 
rain,  they  will  find  that  it  will  take  some  days  of  fine  weather  to  extract  the 
water,  and  restore  it  to  the  same  colour  witn  the  sheltered  part. 

"  We  have  numerous  examples  in  nature  of  animal  gelatinous  matter 
forming  in  combination  with  aluminous  calcareous  earths,  and  even  silieeons 
sands,  substances  so  hard  and  compact  as  to  strike  fire  with  steel.  In  some  loma* 
cular  limestones  it  i&  very  easy  to  distinguish  the  parts  which  have  received 
the  animal  matter  of  the  shellfish,  from  their  superior  hardness,  and  an  agatised 
translucid  appearance.  I  do  not  pretend  that,  by  any  artificial  meana,  we  can 
make  agate  or  flint ;  but  I  have  observed  such  a  tendency  to  agglomerate  and 
harden  in  all  earths  that  have  been  saturated  with  animal  gelatine  or  with 
oils,  as,  I  think,  might,  in  many  eases,  be  turned  to  good  account. 

**"  I  would  recommend  all  plastered  walls  to  be  washed  over  with  linseed  or 
\irhale  oil,  when  at  their  greatest  point  of  dryness,  in  fine  weather.  If  siae 
were  to  be  added  to  the  water  in  laying  on  the  cement,  its  hardness  and  di»- 
rability  would  be  very  much  increased.  Roman  cement,  mixed  up  with  oil, 
without  water,  becomes  as  hard  and  compact  as  marUe.  But  to  lay  it  on  in 
the  usual  way,  and,  when  perfectly  dry,  to  saturate  it  with  oil  or  size,  will  be 
quite  sufficient. 

**  I  have  reason  to  believe  that,  in  default  of  stone  or  bricks,  artificial  stones 
of  sufficient  solidity  might  be  substituted,  by  applying  animal  edatine  or  oil 
to  earths  submitted  to  strong  pressure  in  cast-iron  moulds.  Chalk,  also,  cut 
into  regular,  shapes,  and  saturated  with  these  substances  or  with  coal  tar,  witt 
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beKiOB^eutkaeoAy  hard  to  an»w«r  every  purpose  of  buildiiig*  If  the  hitter  fluid 
be  ufiied,  it  will,  moreover,  insure  that  venerable  aable  hue  UeaAed  of  in  the  pre- 
ceding hint  Any  kind  of  mortar  may  be  rendered  Y&rj  herd  and  durable  by 
these  means,  and  furnish  an  excellent  arched  coping  for  a  well.  The  broth 
from  the  great  boilings  of  horses  for  dogs'  meat  might  be  very  advantfigeously 
^employed,  by  muang  it  with  mortar,  plaster,  &c.,  or  to  wash  walls  with. 

^  In  a  public  walfc  at  Naples,  the  ground  f)i  which  Ib  prineipally  composed 
of  broken  tuifm  containing  alumine  and  smiley,  a  few  drops  at  .oil  hs^ve  oo- 
casijonally  Wfitk  from  the  lamps,  or  been  spilt  by  the  lamplighters.  Tbisjamall 
quantity  of  oil  occasioned  so  great  an  induration,  and  the  garden  being  regu- 
Jarly  smfjptt  that  in  process  of  time  little  hemispherical  hiUocjcs  were  (formed 
under  each  jamp,  of  such  consistency  as  to  resist  the  spade  and  the  pickaxe. 
I^me  of  them,  quite  bard  enough  for  building,  I  saw  taken  out,  Uke  coriis  as  it 
were>  .by4igging  around  and  under  them. 

''  About  a  year  ago  I  poured  a  quantity  of  coal  ti^r  upon  a  heap  of  road 
8cra(Hngs,  which,  when  removed  six  monUis  after,  was  mueh  harder  than  a 
mass  of  soUd  chalk.  A  walk  made  of  gravel  and  ro^d  scrfipiqgs,  to  which  I 
.also  applied  .coel  tar,  became  as  hard  as  a  rock."  (MeoL  Mtfg,^  vol.  iv. 
p.  364,  365.) 

T%e  in^Hnrtant  It^uenoe  of  the  Air  wc  breathe  on  the  general  Si^itemt  we 
do  npt  believe  to  be  at  all  understood,  or  duly  impressed,  either  on  those  who 
build  houses,  or  those  whp  live  in  them.  We  know,  experimentally,  the  sa- 
tonishing  difference  on  our  health  and  spirits,  between  breathing  the  air  of  a 
low  humid  situation,  or  one  pent  up  by  trees  and  bushes,  and  that  of  another 
situation, high,  dry,  open,  and  airy;  as  well  as  the  difference  between  breathing 
in  a  small,  close,  or  crowded,  and  a  large  and  well  aired,  room  ;  and  we  ^e 
anxious  to  induce  our  readers  to  reflect  on  the  subject.  To  those  who  have 
leisure  and  means,  we  would  recommend  .Clark  On  the  Influence  qf  Climate  m 
the  Prevention  and. Cure  of  Chrome  Diseaset ;  and  Holland's  Experimental  Enr 

fuirjf  igUo  the  Laws  of  Animal  Life.  The  latter  author  considers  air  as  life, 
n  an  excellent  notice  of  the  work  in  the  Scotsman  (Aug.  112-),  it  is  stated : 
*^  In  our  author's  opinion,  the  mind  has  only  one  wav  pf  communicating  its 
influence  to  the  boay,  namely,  through  the  function  of  respiration.  He  hold^ 
that  breathing,  or  something  similar  to  it,  is  the  primary  source  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  existence  in  the  whole  animal  and  vegetable  creation ;  that  what 
excites  or  depresses  the  respiratory  function,  excites  or  depresses  the  whole 
^y£tem ;  that  the  jgreat  object  attained  by  respiration,  and  especially  by  the 
expiratory  part  of  the  operation,  is  the  due  oxygenation  of  the  blood,  on 
which  Its  healthy  and  complete  circulation  depends ;  that  vit^ty  is  in  the 
•blood,  and  dependent  on  the  preservation  of  certain  qualities  or  comlanation^ 
in  its  constituent  parts,  which  again  depend  upon  respiration." —  Cond, 

Pecumary  Charitv. — A  high  estimate  of  pecuniary  charity  in  the  scal^  pf 
virtues  is  the  result  of  incivilisation,  and  a  testimony  of  the  barbarity  of  the 
g;ovemments  where  it  prevfuls.  Where  the  people  are  well  governed  and  pros^ 
perous,  the  field  for  the  exercise  of  this  virtue  is  necessarily  limited ;  but 
wherever  great  and  terrible  inequalities  in  human  condition  subsist,  charity  is 
a  necessary  supplement  to  the  defective  institutions  opt  of  which  they  arise. 
Jn  the  Christian  world,  where  pecuniary  liberality  is  dignified  as  a  theological 
;¥irtue,. charity  stands  in  the  place  of  many  more  serviceable  a.nd  important 
duties  ;  and  much  of  that  energy  which  should  be  given  to  the  improvement 
of  the  political  and  statistic  condition  of  the  country  is  wasted  ip  a  vain  al^- 
•tempt  to  bolster  up  bad  systems,  and  to  avert  by  eleemosynary  efforts  thp 
miseries  and  vices  accumulated  by  misrule.  The  high  i^nd. influential  classy 
iare.espedally  prone  to  fall  into  this  error..  Too  moral  and  top  .religious  to  be 
satisfied  with  the  wretchedness  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  yet.  too  selfish, 
perverse,  or  indolent,  to  attempt  a  thorough  removal  of  its  causes^  they  satis^ 
their  consciences  by  attempting  to  relieve  in  detail  the  sufferings  which  their 
privileges  and  pretensions  produce  in  the  gross;  and  when  they  have  be- 
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stowed  a  jmall  per  centage  of  their  overgrown  fortunes  upon  the  wretches 
whom  their  monopoly  of  power  has  impoverished  and  wronged,  they  flatter 
themselves  that  the^  nave  done  all  which  human  sympathy  or  divine  injunc- 
tion requires  at  their  hands.  {Book  of  the  Boudoir,  by  Lady  Morgan^  vol.  i. 
p.  322.) 

An  Experimental  ^v^.— During  the  time  I  have  had  the  care  of  bees  I 
have  paicf  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  them ;  have  tried  some  experiments  with 
them  ;  and  read  much  on  the  subject,  a  great  portion  of  which  reading  I  have 
doubted  the  truth  of.  But  the  most  interesting  thing  that  I  have  seen,  is  a 
box-hive  of  my  own  invention  and  construction.  I  cannot  here  send  you  the 
plan  of  it,  but  I  can  describe  its  use,  which  is  to  show  the  whole  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  queen  bee,  as  well  as  the  workers,  from  the  time  they  are  put  in, 
till  the  commencement  of  the  following  winter,  when  they  are  always  killed; 
though  I  am  in  hopes  that  I  have  now  hit  upon  a  plan  to  keep  alive  the  next 
swarm  that  I  may  have.  It  is  highly  interestmg,  during  the  summer  months,  to 
those  who  are  fond  of  bees,  to  watch  them  in  a  hive  of  this  kind;  to  see  the 
queen  deposit  her  eggs,  during  which  time  she  is  surrounded  by  as  many  bees 
as  can  stand  in  a  circle  about  the  size  of  a  half-crown  piece,  with  their  heads 
towards  her  (for  it  rarely  happens  that  a  bee  turns  its  back  to  the  queen 
when  close  to  her) ;  also  to  watch  the  workers,  as  well  as  a  large  portion 
which  are  always  at  rest.  By  means  of  this  hive  I  have  been  able  to  give  a 
flat  contradiction  to  statements  which  otherwise  I  could  not  have  done.  It 
is  merely  a  box  about  3  ft»  long  and  1  ft.  high,  about  3  in.  thick,  glazed  on  both 
sides,  with  working  boxes  to  correspond  fixed  on  the  top.  It  is  placed  on  a 
stand  in  the  window  of  a  room,  so  that  I  have  only  to  take  a  seat  and  watch 
them  at  my  leisure.  — -R.  T,    Totteridge, 

Domestic  Economy  and  Cookery,  —  We  strongly  recommend  to  such  of  our 
readers  as  have  not  a  cookery  book.  No.  17.  of  Chambers*  Information  Jbr  the 
People,  price  three  halfpence.  It  is  a  complete  epitome  of  all  the  directions 
for  cookery,  &c.,  required  for  a  family  in  moderate  circumstances.  Besides 
some  valuable  introductory  observations  on  domestic  management  generally, 
on  diet,  and  on  cookery,  there  are  directions  for  roasting  twelve  difibrent  arti- 
cles ;  for  boiling  as  many ;  for  making  thirteen  different  soups ;  for  ten  differ- 
ent stews ;  for  twelve  sorts  of  pies  and  dumplings ;  for  eleven  different  pud- 
dings ;  and  for  two  dozen  of  miscellaneous  dishes,  including  a  Scotch  haggis, 
our  favourite  dish  a  haricot  of  mutton,  and  various  hashes  and  economical 
dishes  got  up  from  cold  meat,  bones,  &c.,  at  little  expense.  There  are  di- 
rections given  for  making  nineteen  light  dishes  and  confectionery,  and  thirteen 
sauces.  There  are  twentj'-four  different  modes  given  of  dressing  fish  ;  excel- 
lent directions  for  baking  bread,  and  brewing  beer,  and  also  for  making  gii^er 
beer;  a  list  of  provisions  in  season,  for  every  month  in  the  year  ;  directions 
for  choosing  provisions ;  and,  in  conclusion,  twenty  paragraphs  of  **  advice  for 
the  economical.*'  The  whole  is  original ;  and,  for  a  poor  man,  or  a  man  in  mo- 
derate circumstances,  this  three-halfpenceworth  is,  in  our  opinion,  worth  all 
the  other  cookery  books  put  together,  from  its  conciseness  and  compr^^siver 
ness.  Such  cookery  ought  to  be  in  every  man's  house  who  is  able  and  willing 
to  work  ;  no  man  should  be  without  it,  and  no  one,  however  rich,  need  exceed 
it ;  for  all  beyond,  as  far  as  health,  either  to  the  individual  or  the  body  politic, 
IS  concerned,  is  worse  than  useless.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  this  epitome 
contains  no  directions  for  making  home-made  wines,  the  time  and  money  spent 
in  manufacturing  which  we  consider  as  entirely  thrown  away,  v  Let  ua^have 
a  free  intercourse  with  France  and  Germany,  and  we  shall  soon  have  genuine 
wines  within  the  reach  of  every  one  who  desires  lo  drink  them.  Thepraotioe 
of  making  jellies,  jams,  and  marmalades,  so  common  in  the  families  of  Scotch 
larmers  and  gardeners,  is  disapproved  of,  on  account  of  the  time  and  money 
consumed  in  making  them,  and  the  unwholesomeaees  of  the  artidea.  -—  Cond, 
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Art.  ir.     Foreign  Notices, 

PORTUGAL. 

Lisbon^  Dec,  21.  1834.  —  Though  I  do  not  know  much  of  gardening,  and 
rehr  chiefly  on  your  indulgence  for  my  communications  to  the  Architectural 
Mzgazme,  yet  I  must  send  3'ou  a  few  observations  on  the  vineyards  of 
Portugal,  though  I  have  no  doubt  they  are  already  familiar  to  many  English 
readers.  It  is  ten  years  after  a  new  one  is  planted,  before  the  wine  attains  its 
best  qualities.  The  vines  continue  to  bear  well  for  twenty  years ;  but  there  is 
no  regular  and  general  renewal  of  them,  for,  as  they  become  weak  or  die,  they 
are  rooted  up,  and  fresh  ones  are  planted  in  their  places.  The  stems  are  al- 
lowed to  rise  only  about  3  ft.  from  the  root,  and  all  the  shoots  are  cut  away 
in  the  winter,  leaving  only  one,  or  at  the  most  two,  to  each  root.  The  vines 
are  propagated  by  layers,  leaving  all  the  shoots  from  a  sinele  stem  deep  in  the 
earth  in  the  winter  season.  The  bearing  shoot,  which  is  left  on  the  stem,  as 
mentioned  above,  is  bent,  and  its  extremity  tied  down  to  the  main  stem.  One 
acre  of  land  yields  from  four  to  five  pines  of  wine. 

77ie  Villas  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Lisbon  are  generally  provided  with  a  ve- 
randa, or  open  gallery,  exposed  to  the  cooler  aspect  of  the  locality,  and  are 
situated  in  the  midst  of  ornamental  grounds.  These  ornamental  grounds  form 
what  is  called  the  quinta  ;  this  term  being  used  from  such  grounds  originally 
comprehending  about  a  fifth  part  of  the  whole  estate.  The  villa  at  which  Cap- 
tain B.  resides  was  at  one  time  the  property  of  a  Portuguese  nobkman.  It 
comprises  about  a  dozen  acres  of  vineyard,  and  a  beautiful  shrubbery  extend- 
ing to  the  edge  of  a  high  cliff  of  calcareous  rock  overhanging  the  Tagus. 
Among  the  trees  in  this  shrubbery,  I  observed  the  Quercus  /^kx,  Q,  Suber, 
and  Q,  cocdfera,  the  i^nus  Pinaster,  the  Portugal  laurel,  the  /2h&mnus,  the 
Pistacia,  the  myrtle,  numerous  species  of  Cistus,  Coli^tea,  Psoralea,  &c.,  all 
of  which  appear  to  be  natives.  Among  what  I  should  conceive  to  be  foreign 
plants  or  trees,  are  the  JIfelia,  or  bead  tree,  the  date,  the  fan  palm,  the  banana, 
the  agave,  the  ceratonia,  and  I  need  not  add  oranges,  lemons,  olives,  tama- 
rinds, figs,  and  mulberries. 

The  wild  olive  bears  a  small  and  not  a  pulpy  fruit,  and  its  branches  end  in 
thorns ;  but,  when  grafted,  the  thorns  disappear,  and  the  fruit  becomes  larger 
and  more  pulpy.  It  is  customary  to  split  the  trunk  of  the  trees  whilst  young, 
and  to  drive  wedges  in  to  keep  the  clefts  open. 

Oranges  and  lemons,  in  Portugal,  are  not  indigenous,  but  were  originally  im- 
ported from  Africa*  The  climate  of  Portugal  is  rather  too  cold  for  them ; 
they  suffer  much  in  the  severer  winters,  and  only  do  well,  at  any  time,  in  the 
lower  grounds  and  more  sheltered  situations^  The  tops  of  the  trees  are  often 
injured  by  the  cold  winds  in  common  winters^  especially  when  they  grow  at  all 
lofty.  Oranges  do  best  when  planted  rather  wide  asunder.  Lemons  are  better 
for  being  crowded  together.  The  citron  is  the  best  stock  on  which  to  graft 
both  the  lemon  and  the  orange.  The  plants  of  both,  raised  from  seed,  and 
never  grafted,  produce  the  best  crops,  both  in  quantity  and  quality ;  but  these 
^rees,  especially  when  old,  become  so  thorny,  that  it  is  troublesome  to  gather 
^e  fruit.  —  /.  B.  Williams,  R.  JST. 

RUSSIA. 

T%e  Flora  of  Novaia  ZemUa,  -^  The  plants  which  are  common  to  Russia 
and  Novai'a  Zemlia  are  all  early  flowering  in  the  former  country,  while  in  the 
latter  they  never  succeed  in  developing  all  their  flowers,  and  rarely  ripen  their 
seed.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly  comprehensible  how  some  of  them,  first  flowering  in 
the  middle  of  August,  can  ever  mature  seeds  at  all ;  and  M.  Baer  observed 
several  plants  which  showed  no  signs  of  either  flowers  or  seeds.  He  was 
therefore  led  to  suspect  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  flora  of  Novai'a 
Zemlia  is  of  foreign  origin,  and  springs  from  seeds  annually  carried  thither  on 
the  ice.  If  this  hypothesis  be  well  founded,  it  offers  a  remarkable  illustration 
of  the  ever  active,  yet  almost  invisible,  machinery,  by  which  life  and  organis- 
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Btion  are  diffused  over  our  blanet.  The  flora  of  Novaia  Zemlia  bears  more 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Northern  Ural  than  to  that  of  Finland.  It  includes 
all  that  is  known  of  that  of  Spitzbergen,  besides  a  few  plants  which  have 
hitherto  been  found  only  in  North  America. 

Among  the  laws  of  the  vegetable  world  peculiar  to  this  frozen  redon,  one 
of  the  most  striking  is,  that  vegetation  is  confined  to  the  surface  of  the  soil 
and  the  lowest  portion  of  the  atmosphere,  or  just  to  the  plane  where  the  two 
meet.  The  plants  rise  but  little  above  the  ground,  and  penetrate  a  very  short 
way  below  it.  Plants  which,  in  warmer  climates,  have  perpendicular  roots, 
have  them  here  horizontal,  and  creeping  just  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soiL 
In  fact,  the  flower,  only  1  or  2  inches  high,  feels  the  reflected  warmth  from 
the  dry  soil ;  its  root  keeps  likewise  near  the  surface,  for,  if  it  penetrated 
downwards,  it  would  soon  approach  the  perpetual  ice.  This  curious  charac- 
teristic is  most  plainly  developed  in  the  arborescent  plants.  The  commonest 
tree  of  Novaia  Zemlia  is  the  ^STalix  pol^ris,  if  that  may  be  called  a  tree  which 
rises  little  more  than  half  an  inch  aboye  the  moss  in  which  it  seems  to  nestle; 
there,  from  a  stem  about  as  thick  as  a  quill,  it  puts  forth  a  pair  of  leaves  and 
a  catkin.  Yet  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  this  the  entire  plant ; 
the  tree,  in  fact,  grows  along  the  surface  of  the  g|round,  barely  protruding  its 
little  branches  through  the  moss.  Another  species  (jSi.  reticulata^  rises  to  a 
height  of  4  or  5  inches ;  but  in  this,  as  well  as  the  S,  lanata,  toe  giant  of 
these  forests,  the  wood  above  ground  is  incomparably  less  than  that  which, 
as  stem  or  root,  lies  extended  on,  or  buried  near,  the  surface.  The  latter 
species  rises  to  a  height  of  6  or  8  inches ;  and  M.  Baer  has  traced  their 
stems  in  the  ground  a  length  of  10  or  12  feet  without  finding  their  terminal 
tion  ;  and  thereupon  he  remarks  that  a  party  shipwrecked  on  Novaia  Zem- 
lia could  never  hope  to  collect  sufficient  fuel  from  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  but  below  the  surface  they  would  probably  find  it  in  abundance. 

Not  fewer  than  90  species  of  phanerogamic  plants,  and  about  half  that  num- 
ber of  cryptogamic^  were  collected  by  M.  Baer  in  Novaia  Zemlia.  {Expe^ 
dUkm  to  Novaia  Zemka,  as  quoted  in  the  Athemsum^  No.  560.  p.  507.) 

INDIA. 

The  Botanic  Garden  of  Calcutta  was  established  under  the  direction  of 
Col.  R.  Kydd,  in  March,  1768.  This  garden  was  quickly  enriched  with  valu- 
able plants,  by  means  of  a  correspondence  with  all  the  Europeans  that  had 
settled  in  India.  There  were  about  300  species  in  it,  when,  in  Hie  autumn  of 
1793,  Dr.  Roxburgh  vras  charged  with  its  superintendence.  That  botamst 
established  a  more  active  correspondence^  and  visited  himself  the  coast  of 
Coromandel,  and  some  other  provinces  of  British  India.  He  succeeded  in 
bringing  together  3500  species  of  plants  in  the  Company's  garden,  and  of  this 
number  1510  were  previously  unknown,  and  were  named  and  described  by 
him.  This  we  learn  from  the  catalogue  of  the  garden,  printed  at  Serampore 
in  1814,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  W.  Carey,  Dr.  Roxburgh's  firiend. 

This  catalogue,  which  is  written  on  a  very  contracted  scale,  makes  known 
the  botanical  name,  the  Indian  denomination,  the  native  place,  and  the  periods 
of  introduction,  flowering,  and  Boaturity  of  each  plant.  It  concludes  with  an 
appendix,  containing  the  Indian  species  not  yet  introduced  into  the  garden^ 
but  known  to  Dr.  Roxburgh. 

Thl^t  gentleman^  however,  did  not  confine  himself  to  this  brief  indication 
of  his  labours,  but  successively  seut  to  the  East  India  Company  numerous 
drawings  and  descriptions  of  the  vegetables  of  India;  and  the  Company  made 
«  selection  of  them,  which  was  published  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Josqih 
Banks,  under  the  title  of  Plants  of  CoromandeL  This  ma^^nificent  work 
contuttB  descriptions  and  coloured  figures  of  300  species  of  Indian  plants^ 
selected  from  among  those  preeminent  for  beauty  or  utility.  But  the  very 
magnificence  of  this  publication  rendered  it  impossible  to  extend  it  to  tiie 
whole  of  the  v^etation  of  India,  and  Dr.  Roxburgh  conceived  the  project  of 
fiiblishing  9,  flora  of  that  country  in  a  simpler  form.  Unfortunately,  however, 
his  health  did  not  permit'  him  to  carry  into  eflTect  this  plan,    tie  retired  from 
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IiifKa  in  181^  9nd  died  in  England.  The  flora  of  India,  however,  was  not 
lost  to  science;  for  his  friend  Dr.  Carey  published  two  volumes  of  it  atSe- 
Fampore,  and  inserted  in  it,  besides  the  plants  described  by  Dr.  Roxbu^h,  all 
those  whieh  had  been  successively  discovered  by  himself,  Messrs.  "V^^ich, 
Jack,  and  other  botanists.  This  work  is  arranged  according  to  the  Linnean 
tystmk^  and  contwns  the  first  five  classes. 

After  Dr.  Roxburgh's  death,  the  superintendence  of  the  Calcutta  garden 
was  confided  to  Dr.  WaUich,  whose  talents  and  activity,  seconded  by  the 
proteetion  of  the  Company,  have  raised  the  establishment  to  a  hi^h  degree  of 
pfospeiity.  More  than  300  gardeners  or  workmen  are  attached  to  it ;  and  the 
objects  inore  particularly  held  in  view  are,  the  naturalisation  and  difiusion  of 
us^ul  j^ants,  and  the  preservation  of  the  rarer  vegetables  of  the  different 
parts  of  India  for  atudy.  Numerous  travellers,  sent  oat  at  the  expense  of  the 
Company,  traverse  all  the  countries  subject  to  its  domination,  and,  in  concert 
with  the  English  dispersed  over  that  vast  empire,  are  continually  adding  to  the 
richea  of  the  Company's  garden  and  ccdlections.  Dr.  Wallich  himself  tra- 
velled, in  1880»  through  the  country  of  Nepal,  which,  being  situated  at  the 
baae  of  the  great  Himalayan  Mountains,  presents  a  vegetation  entirely  dif- 
ferent firom  that  of  Bengal.  After  this,  although  labourinff  under  severe 
diaeaaes  caused  by  fatigue,  he  visited  Penang,  Singapore,  the  kingdom  of 
Ava,  and  some  other  parts  of  India,  Besides  this,  he  sent  collectors  into 
the  districts  to  which  be  could  not  go  in  person ;  and  by  these  various  means 
eolleeted  a  great  mass  of  vegetables,  living  and  dried. 

Theae  collections  have  already  enriched  the  science  of  botany  with  nume"* 
rous  discoveries.  Several  of  the  plants  collected  by  Dr.  Wallich  have  been 
inserted  in  the  Fro^mu$  Fhrm  NepaleHtu  of  Don,  and  in  various  general 
works  published  in  Europe.  Dr.  Wallich  himself  has,  as  has  been  said  above, 
inserted  a  great  number  of  them  in  the  Fhra  Indica  ;  and  has  commenced  the 
publication  of  two  works  intended  to  make  known  the  principal  discoveries  in 
a  more  complete  manner.  The  first  of  these  is  his  Tentamen  Flora  Nepa^ 
ientis,  which  contains  the  full  description,  accompanied  with  a  lithographic 
figure,  of  the  principal  vegetables  of  that  country.  Two  numbers  have  already 
appeared,  each  containing  twenty-five  {ilates.  Besides  its  botanical  importance, 
tnis  work  deserves  notice,  from  the  circurastancie  of  its  being  the  first  con^ 
taining  botanical  figures  lithographed  in  India,  and  drawn  by  native  painters. 
Dr.  Wallieh's  second  work,  which  is  much  more  magnificent  than  the  other, 
is  intended  to  give  descriptions  and  coloured  figures  of  the  rarest  plants  of 
Asia.  It  is  to  consist  of  three  volumes.  The  first  and  second  numbers, 
which  have  just  made  their  appearance,  announce  that  this  collection  will 
be  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  which  the  science  has  to  bpast,  and  will  rival 
the  great  works  of  Rheede,  Rumphius,  and  Roxburgh. 

Besides  the  capital  works  of  Roxburgh  and  Wallich,  there  are  others  which 
the  East  India  Company  has  encouraged  or  protected.  MM.  Koenich,  Heyne, 
Carey,  Patrick,  Russel,  Rottler,  Klein,  Wight,  Finla^son,  &c.,  have  traversed 
various  parts  of  India,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  its  vegetation.  For  about 
fifty  years  back,  all  the  collections  of  dried  plants  made  by  these  zealous  tra- 
vellers have  been  sent  to  London,  and  are  preserved  in  the  Company's 
museum.  The  very  immensity  of  these  materials  has  shown  the  honourable 
directors  of  that  institution  the  impossibility  of  rendering  them  useful,  without 
the  cooperation  of  a  great  number  of  observers.  By  a  decision  remarkable 
for  its  bounty  and  liberality,  the  Court  of  Directors  has  instriicted  Dr.  Wallich, 
who  is  now  in  London,  to  distribute  these  valuable  collections  among  the 
principal  botanists  of  Europe,  at  the  same  time  taking  suitable  measures  to 
insure  their  publication.  This  liberal  distribution  has  already  commenced,  and 
it  is  likely  that,  through  the  generosity  of  the  Company,  the  whole  of  the 
plants  collected  in  Ind(ia  will  soon  be  added  to  the  mass  of  known  vegetaUes. 
Their  number  is  estimated  at  seven  or  eight  thousand  species ;  and  it  may 
easily  be  conceived  how  many  new  facts,  ideas,  and  connexions  will  arise  from 
this  ionnense  addition  to  our  botanical  knowledge.    The  East  India  .Cora« 
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pany  ham  thus  acquired  the  most  honourable  right  to  the  ^rdtitade  of  the 
learned  of  all  countries ;  and  we  are  certain  that  all  the  friends  of  science 
will  applaud  this  great  act  of  liberality,  and  will  join  us  in  expressing  their 
gratituae.  The  very  manner  in  which  this  great  operation  is  performed  adds 
to  its  utility,  and  deserves  being  made  known. 

All  the  species  of  the  different  collections  are  arranged  under  their  femilies 
and  genera  by  Dr.  Wallich,  and  the  principal  English  botanists,  Messrs.  Brown, 
Lindley,  Bentham,  &c.  Each  has  a  number  attached  to  k,  and  receives  a 
provisory  name.  Lithographic  copies  are  printed  of  the  lists  of  these  names, 
accompanied  with  the  designation  of  the  different  localities  in  which  the  plant 
has  been  gathered.  All  the  specimens  furnished  with  one  number  reter  to 
these  lists,  and  in  this  manner  those  who  may  see  them  in  the  dii^ent  col- 
lections in  Europe  will  be  certain  of  their  identity  with  those  which  are  de- 
scribed. By  this  very  simple  process,  all  the  uncertainties  to  wliich  the  sight 
of  isolated  specimens  frequently  give  rise  will  be  removed. 

Each  fiunily  of  plants  is  sent  to  the  botanist  who  has  given  proof  of  his 
peculiar  fitness  for  its  examination,  by  the  monographs  which  he  has  published, 
commenced,  or  projected,  on  it.  Thus,  to  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  examples 
which  have  come  to  our  knowledge,  Mr.  Brown  has  got  the  iSubiacece,  &c. ; 
Mr.  O.  Bentham  the  GaryophyUes,  Labi^ts,  &c. ;  Mr.  Lindley  the  Aoskces, 
&c. ;  M.  DeCandolle  the  UmbeUiferae,  Cbprifoliacese,  Lorantheae,  &c. ;  M. 
Adolphe  DeCandolle  the  Campanulaces ;  M.  Choisy  the  Conv61vuli,  &c. 
Each  of  these  monographists  receives  the  first  disposable  duplicates  in  the  part 
confided  to  him,  and  is  to  make  them  known  to  the  public.  •  The  other  spe- 
cimens are  distributed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  divided  into  collections 
destined  for  different  countries,  and  thus  contribute,  in  the  most  efficient 
manner,  to  extend  a  knowledge  of  the  botany  of  India. 

If  the  gratitude  of  naturalists  is  first  due  to  the  Honourable  East  Incfia 
Company,  it  is  also  due  to  Dr.  Wallich,  who  superintends  this  distribution. 
-So  tar  from  taking  advantage  of  his  situation  for  reserving  to  himself  die 
publication  of  these  riches,  he  only  occupies  himself  in  distributing  th^ 
among  his  colleagues  in  the  manner  most  useful  for  the  advancement  of  na- 
tural history.  He  employs,  for  the  purposes  of  facilitating  the  labour  of 
botanists  in  general,  the  valuable  time  which  he  might  employ  in  his  own 
private  labours,  and  by  this  proves  that  he  sees  glory  where  it  really  is,  in 
usefulness.  How  widely  different  is  this  liberal  manner  of  seirviog  the  in- 
terests of  science,  from  the  narrow  and  despicable  jealousies  of  which  the 
history  of  literature  and  science  presents  but  too  many  examples  I  If  we 
have  thought  it  our  duty  to  mention  this  event  as  an  honourable  fact  in  the 
history  of  botany,  we  also  love  to  make  it  known  as  a  fact  honourable  to  the 
human  heart,  as  a  proof  of  the  progress  of  civilisation,  and  of  the  intimate 
connexi(»  which  is  every  day  becoming  more  firmly  established  among  en- 
lightened nations.  (Jameson^s  Journal,  July,  18d0.) 


Art.  III.    Domestic  Notices* 

ENGLAND. 

.  A  National  Arboretum,  — ^^We  learn  with  pleasure  that  a  national  arboretum 
in  the  New  Forest  is  about  to  be  planted  by  Mr.  Page  of  Southampton.  It  will 
be  formed  upon  the  national  property,  under  the  management  ot  the  Woods 
and  Forests,  two  miles  from  Lyndhurst,  where  various  soils,* with  high  and  low 
situations,  can  be  selected.  We  are  kindly  promised  ferther  information  on 
this  arboretum  by  Mr.  Page.'-*  Cond, 

A  Subscription  Botamc  Garden  is  said  to  be  in  contemplation  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Riding,  by  appropriating  about  thirty  acres  of  the  grounds  of  White 
Knights^  known  as  the  Wilderness, 'for  this  purpose.  {Gard,  Gas.,  Oct.  18. 
1839.)    We  sincerely  hope  this  design  may  succeed,  and  that  the  numereus 
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fine  specimens  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  Wilderness  may  be  allowed  to  attain 
their  full  growth,  and  be  admired  by  thousands,  instead  of  being  subjected  to 
the  commonplace  treatment  incident  to  trees  and  shrubs,  when  growing  on 
estates  which  are  to  be  sold  in  lots.  By  means  of  the  railway,  White  Knights  is 
brought  within  two  hours*  ride  of  London^  so  that  it  may  be  visited  any  morning 
between  breakfast  and  dinner,  at  an  expense  under  twenty  shillings.  —  Cond, 

Roytd  Botanic  Society. -^ A.  charter  oi  incorporation  has  just  been  granted  to 
this  Society  "  for  the  promotion  of  botany  in  all  its  branches,  and  its  applica- 
tion to  medicine,  arts,  and  manufactures ;  and  also  for  the  formation  of  exten- 
sive botanical  and  ornamental  gardens  within  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis.*' 
The  charter  appoints  the  Duke  of  Richmond  the  first  president ;  Mr.  Majori- 
banks  the  first  treasurer ;  and  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Albermarle, 
Mr.  Rushbrook,  Philip  Barnes,  and  James  de  Carle  Sowerby,  £sqs.,  the  first 
council.  The  or«misation  is  similar  to  that  of  other  scientific  societies,  and 
meetings  for  the  mscussion  of  scientific  subjects  will  be  held  periodically.  The 
anniversary  meeting  is  assigned  by  the  charter  for  the  1st  of  January.  Steps 
are  in  active  process  for  the  completion  of  the  gardens  in  the  Regent's  Park, 
in  which  exhibitions  will  be  held  in  the  approaching  season.  (Court  Journal, 
Oct.  5.) 

.  Count  Harrach,  an  Austrian  nobleman  who  has  large  estates  in  Austria, 
Hungary,  and  Bohemia,  has  lately  passed  some  months  in  this  country,  view- 
ii^  gardens  and  country  seats  in  various  parts  both  of  England  and  Scotland, 
with  a. view  to  the  improvement  of  his  own  when  he  returns.  The  count  is 
the  only  private  nobleman  in  Austria  that  keeps  a  garden  director.  He  is 
proprietor  of  Bruck  oh  the  Leytha,  where  there  is  such  an  admirable  collec- 
tion of  trees  ;  the  names  and  dimensions  of  many  of  which  are  given  in  our 
Arboretum^  as  well  in  the  history  and  geography  of  trees,  p.  150.,  as  in  va- 
rious other  parts  of  the  work.  The  count  has  purchased  a  great  number  of 
giants,  horses,  implements,  &c. ;  and  taken  with  hun  plans  and  views,  prepared 
y  Mr.  Lamb,  for  erecting  a  magnificent  jpalace,  which  will  contahi  above  ninety 
rooms,  including  apartments  for  a  resident  clergyman,  resident  physician,  &c. 
The  count  has  only  lately  come  into  possession  of  his  estates  on  tbie  demise  of 
the  late  count.  The  house  in  England  with  which  the  count  was  most  struck 
was  one  near  Beauvoir  Castle,  which  has  been  in  the  course  of  erection  for 
many  years,  is  of  immense  size,  and  in  which  no  two  windows  are  said  to  be 
alike ;  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Oregory,  having  travelled  all  over  Europe  in  search 
of  different  forms. 

American  Nurterymen  in  England.  ^^We  have  already  mentioned  Mr.  Buist 
of  Philadelphia;  and  since  we  have  seen  that  gentleman,  Mr.  Butcham  of  Ro- 
chester, Mr.  Bosson  from  Boston,  and,  we  believe,  some  others,  have  called 
upon  us.  It  is  thus  hishly  gratifying  to  see  the  increasing  taste  for  gardening 
in  the  United  States.  The  above  and  other  nurserymen  have  stated  to  us  that 
our  publications  are  ohea  difficult  to  be  purchased  in  America,  and  always  at 
a  much  higher  price  than  is  charged  for  tnem  in  England ;  and  they  have  sug- 
gested the  advantage  that  would  result  to  all  parties  from  having  a  general  depot 
n>r  our  publications  in  the  United  States ;  in  which  depot  there  should  always 
be  a  stock  of  them  on  hand,  and  whence  they  might  be  obtained  at  the  same 
price  as  in  London.  Such  a  depot  we  hope  soon  to  announce  as  established, 
at  least  as  far  as  respects  those  works  which  are  our  own  property,  viz.  the 
Gardener* g  Magassine,  the  Arboretum  Britannicum,  the  Hortue  lAgnosus,  Lou- 
don's edition  of  Repton's  Landtctspe^Gardemng,  the  Arehitectuf'at  Magazine, 
the  Suburban  Gardener  and  Villa  Companion,  and  the  Encyckpadia  of  Cottage, 
.Farm,  and  Villa  Architecture,  —  Cond. 

Mu  Moore,  the  Curator  of  the  Glamevin  Botanic  Garden,  has  lately  been  on 
a  tour  in  England,  inspecting  some  of  the  principal  public  and  private  eardens. 
A^  Mioore  was  for  a  eoneiderable-  time  botanist  to  the  trigonometrical  survey 
of  Ireland,  and  is  thorou^y  acquainted  with  the  native  plants  of  the  country, 
as  well  as  with  the  state  of  gardening  from  one^ad  of  the  island  to  the  other. 
Mr.  Moore  has  been  twelve  years  in  Ireland,  and  the  improvement  which  he 
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tKfn  has  taken  place  in  the  country  during  that  period  is  quite'  astobuMng ; 
nay,  even  within  the  last  three  years  the  progress  is  visible.  €hirdentng,  he 
says,  is  carried  to  the  greatest  perfection  m  the  north  of  Irehmd,  imd  more 
especialty  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fiel&st.  The  gnind  promoter  of  horticul- 
ture there  is  Michael  Andrews,  Esq.,  of  Ardoyne.  The  Belfast  Botanic  Garden 
Mr.  Moore  describes  as  fifteen  acres  in  extent,  beautifully  situated,  with  an 
excellent  soil,  and  well  managed  bv  Mr.  Ferguson.  The  remaining  plant  of 
Phylt6cladu8  is  in  a  thriving  state,  the  other  being  now  in  the  collection  of  the 
Rev.  T.  Williares  of  Hendon  Rectory.  On  the  whole,  the  account  given  of 
the  state  of  gardening  and  planting  in  Ireland,  by  Mr.  Moore,  is  more  gratifying 
than  any  we  have  had  for  some  time  p'ast.  —  Cond, 

Tke  Weeping  Larch  at  Denham  Hall,  Suffitlk,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Stiad- 
broke  {Arb,  Brit,  p.  2358.,  Hort,  Lig,  123.),  covers  a  walk,  forming  an  arch- 
way, 30  yards  in  length,  and  has  never  yet  made  an  upright  shoot.  In  fact, 
so  perfectly  pendulous  is  it,  that  its  shoots  creep  along  the  ground.  I  received 
grafts  of  it  three  years  since,  and  find  that  its  pendulous  character  is  perma- 
nent. It  appears  to  me  to  be  a  variety  of  the  red  American  larch ;  its  shoots 
are  red,  and  its  foliage  is  of  a  dark  glaucous  green.  — •  T,  Rwers,  Sawbridge^ 
worth,  Sept.  1839. 

•  The  plant  of  this  variety  of  larch  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  garden,  re- 
ceived from  the  Earl  of  Stradbroke  when  Baron  Rous,  has  a  lea£i^  shoot 
as  upright  as  that  of  any  common  larch,  but  the  lower  branches  trail  on  the 
ground ;  and,  if  encouraged,  mi^ht  probably  extend  to  a  great  length.  The 
tree,  however,  is  not  in  a  tbrivmg  state,  and  might  very  well  pass  for  bemg 
nothing  more  tiwn  the  common  larch.  ^  Cond, 

Plantt  lately  raited  from  Seeds  in  the  Bimangham  Botanic  Garden. '^hk 
1837,  Zupinus  Bark^ricp  and  Begdnio  macroph^lla,  from  Mexico.  In  1838, 
Impatiens  sp.  from  Himalaya  $  AreniUria  grandiflora,  from  Russia.  In  1839| 
Pinus  Hartwegii,  P.  devoniana,  P.  Pseudo-iSftrobus,  P,  patula,  P.  Teocote^ 
A^€8  religi6sa,  ^etula  jorull^na,  i4rctoet4phylos  pungens,  Cotooeaster 
denticulfita,  from  Mexico;  jLdthyrus  can^scens,  from  Buenos  Ayres  ;  and 
Cheil4nthus  farin^a,  from  the  East  Indies.  —  D.  C,  Sept.  1839. 

Refuse  Apples  as  Manure,  —  It  may  probably  be  in  the  recollecdon  of  some 
of  our  readers,  that,  owing  to  the  superabundance  of  the  crop  of  apples  last 
year  in  the  orchard  of  Mr.  Bryer  of  Leece,  in  Low  Fumess,  Mr«  Bryer  tiUed 
a  field,  which  he  purposed  sowing  with  wheat,  with  the  refuse  or  unsaleable 
part  of  his  apple  crop.  The  result  shows  the  value  of  the  experiment,  tho^h 
it  is  one,  we  presume,  which  the  farmer  will  seldom  be  able  to  make.  l£e 
wheat  promises  a  good  return,  being  the  best  crop,  with  one  exception,  in  that 
far-famed  corn  district.     {Cumberland  Packet,  Jmy  6.  1830.) — M,  Saul, 

SCOTLAND, 

J^e  Highland  Society  of  Scotland.  —  The  newspaper  r^orts,  given  from  time 
to  time,  of  the  meetings  of  this  Society  show  the  rapid  progress  that  is 
making  in  agricultural  improvement  in  every  part  of  Scotland;  and  thoo^ 
we  chiefly  store  up  the  ideas  that  we  derive  from  these  reports  for  supple* 
tnentary  matter  to  our  Encyclopedias  of  Agriculture  and  of  Cottage,  Farm,  and 
Villa  Architecture,  yet  there  are  some  things  so  far  connected  with  gaisdenin^ 
that  we  consider  it  our  duty  to  notice  them  in  this  Magazine.  At  the  meeting 
at  Inverness  on  October  3.,  among  the  sutgects  discussed  after  dinner, 
thorough  <]raintng  was  one. 

**  Colonel  Maclean,  of  Ardgour,  asked  whether  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  stones  could  be  had  cheaper  than  tiles,  th^  should  not  be  preferred  ? 

*<  The  Marquess  of  Tweeddale.  *  In  my  experience,  every  drain  made  widi 
stones  has  choked  up,  and  tile  draining  is  the  only  efficient  system.  I  cannot 
give  a  preference  to  stones  on  any  terms.  Whatever  drain  does  not  filter  the 
water  is  objectionable.' 

*'  Major  Cumming  Bruce  then  questioned  the  marquess  more  minutely  as  to 
this  opinion.    He  had  himself  gone  to  considerate  expense  in  stone  draining. 
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relying  on  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Smith  of  Deansttm^  a  hi||h  anfhority 
on  the  subject.  Mr.  Smith  had  stated  in  his  book  [reriewed  ra  Vol.  Ia. 
p.  448.],  that  drains-  made  of  stones  broken  small  enough  were  better  than 
tile  drams.  Now,  he  would  beg  to  ask  the  noble  marquess,  whether  in  those 
drains  which  he  had  described  as  having  been  choked,  the  stonea  were  broken 
small  enough. 

^  "  The  Marquess  of  Tweeddale  replied  that  the  practice  of  drainingby  means  of 
tiles  was  not  known  when  Mr.  Smith  wrote  his  book.  He  admitted  that  he 
had  not  read  Mr.  Smith's  book,  but  judged  of  it  from  what  he  had  seen  in 
agricultural  publications. 

**  Major  Cummin^  Bruce  repeated  the  question  —>'  Is  a  drain,  say  of  30  in. 
d^pth,  of  stones  broken  small  enough,  sufficient  for  carrying  off  the  water?' 

"  The  marquess,  in  reply,  said  that  every  drain  on  his  estate  which  choked 
was  built  of  stones  as  nearly  of  the  same  size  as  possible,  and  he  believed  it 
wotdd  be  as  profitable  to  throw  the  money  into  the  sea,  as  to  lay  it  out  on 
atone  drains. 

*  Mr.  AtnsUe  of  St.  Colme  said  that  Mr.  Smith  of  Deanston  uniformly 
employed  stones,  and  he  knew  it  from  personal  communication  with  Mr. 
Smith,  as  well  as  from  his  own  experience,  that  in  certain  soils  tiles  are  quite 
insufficient,  and  cannot  be  used.  This  is  particuhirly  the  case  with  sanely  or 
moorish  soils,  such  as  those  on  which  Major  Cummmg  Bruce  is  now  em« 
ploying  them.  On  clay  soils  tiles  may  be  used  with  more  advantage  than 
stoned?*     (Invemeu  Courier,  Oct.  5. 1839.) 

The  advantages  which  tile  drains  have  over  stone  drains,  in  all  loamy  soils 
Ht  least,  if  not  in  all  soils  whatever,  in  our  opinion  are  two;  and  these  render 
tile  draining  so  decidedly  preferable  for  every  kind  of  garden  and  pleasure- 
ground  purpose,  that,  when  it  is  fully  known  to  gardeners,  we  fa*e  persuaded 
that  no  other  mode  will  be  us  3d  by  them.  First,  if  the  semicylindrical  tile 
is  either  laid  on  a  flat  tile,  or  on  a  semicylindrical  tile  turned  upside  down, 
the  drain  or  tunnel  so  formed  will  never  choke  up ;  and,  secondly,  if,  after  the 
tiles  are  laid,  the^  are  covered  either  with  sand,  fine  gravel,  or  surface  soil 
(not  subsoil),  this  covering  serves  as  a  filter,  and  prevents  either  fine  matter 
that  would  choke  up  the  drain,  or  fluid  matter  that  might  serve  as  liquid 
manure  to  the  plants,  from  entering  it.  For  draining  parks,  pleasure-grounds, 
walks,  and  approach  roads  of  every  kind,  no  mode  of  clraining  hitherto  devised 
is  so  truly  scientific  or  so  durable ;  and  we  may  add  that  though  the  cost  in 
some  cases  will  be  more  in  the  first  mstance,  yet  from  the  great  durability  of 
such  drains,  they  will  in  every  case  be  found  cheaper  in  the  long  run.  In 
some  walks  now  laying  out  under  our  direction  in  Derbyshire,  this  kind  of 
drain  has  been  used,  though  in  a  stone  country ;  the  experience  of  pracdcal 
men  bavins  already  determined  it  to  be  preferable  to  the  old  mode  by  broken 
stones.  Inree  fourths  of  the  arable  lands  of  England  would  require  to  be 
drained  in  this  manner;  and  should  any  circumstance  occur  to  oblige  tH6 
£nglish  country  gentlemen  to  make  the  most  of  their  estates,  this  will  be  ond 
of  the  first  steps  taken  to  improve  them. 

A  MaUet,  with  a  Hoe  attached  on  the  one  SSde,  and  a  Pidc  on  the  other ^  th^ 
Invention  of  Mr.  John  Gray,  gardener  to  W.  F.  Campbell,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Islay, 
received  the  Society* s  silver  medal,  and  will  doubtless  be  a  useful  implement 
in  certain  soils  and  situations  :  in  hoeing  potatoes  in  coarse  land,  for  example. 
We  shodd  be  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Gray  for  some  notice  of  this  implement^ 
as  well  as  of  the  pump  for  liquid  manure  mentioned  in  the  next  paragraph ; 
unless,  indeed,  tne  Highland  Society  intends  to  publish  engravings  and  de» 
scriptions  of  them  In  their  Vramactions, 

A  wooden  Pump  fir  Hqidd  Manttre,  also  invented  by  Mr-.  Gray,  will  be  a 
valuable  machine  for  the  cottager,  and  we  shall  be  most  anxious  to  see  such 
an  account  of  it  as  we  can  render  available  for  the  supplement  which  we 
are  now  preparing  to  our  Encyclopedia  ofCottc^e,  Farm,  and  VtHa  Arohitee* 
iure  and  Ftaidture, 

Plants  of  the  Norway  Maple;  and  of  the  true  Highland  Pine,  were  exhibited 
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by  our  correspondent  Mr.  G^^gor  of  Forres;  and  plants  of  the  gigantic  flax, 
and  of  Madia  satlva,  by  Mr.  Lawson  of  Edinburgn.  A  variety  of  drumhead 
cabbage  was  recommencled  by  the  judges,  for  cottagers  living  in  high  situations. 
—  Cond. 

Country  Seats  m  the  Neighbourhood  of  Invemest,  —  Caniray,  the  Seat  of 
General  &r  John  Rose^  was  laid  out  by  tde  grandfather  of  that  gentleman ; 
who,  though  he  had  chiefly  resided  in  London,  yet  astonished  his  neighbour 
by  the  judgment  and  spirit  with  which  he  entered  upon  a  course  of  extensive 
agricultural  improvement.     (Invemest  Courier,  Sept.  18.  1839.) 

Holm,  built  by  the  late  Colonel  Hugh  Rose,  has  a  lawn  of  about  fifty  acres 
in  extent,  which  descends  close  to  the  river,  with  the  walks  finely  laid  out. 
The  present  proprietor,  Oeneral  Sir  John  Rose,  continues  the  system  of 
embellishment  begun  bv  his  predecessor.    (Ibid,) 

KUravock  is  a  castellated  pile,  with  a  strong  square  tower  built  in  1460. 
The  structiure  altogether  resembles  a  French  ch&teau,  high-roofed,  and 
blending  the  manor-house  with  the  castle.  This  family  have  been  great 
planters  for  many  venerations,  and  accordingly  the  grounds  abound  in  large 
trees ;  one  of  whicn,  admired  by  Burns  when  he  visited  Kilravock  in  1787, 
is  known  as  Bums's  Oak.  The  trunk  near  the  ground  is  about  15  ft.  in 
circumference.  At  the  time  Burns  visited  Kilravock,  it  was  occupied  by  the 
proprietress  Mrs.  Rose ;  but  the  representative  of  this  family  is  now  in  India. 
The  castle,  however,  has  fortunately,  for  the  last  nine  or  ten  years,  been 
occupied  by  an  English  lady,  Mrs.  Campbell,  who  has  evinced  no  less  taste 
than  munificence  in  adorning  the  ancient  chateau,  and  heightening  the  natural 
beauties  of  the  spot.  In  addition  to  many  substantial  improvements  in  build- 
ing, draining,  planting,  &c.,  which  have  been  carried  into  effect  by  this  lady, 
a  new  approach  has  been  formed  from  the  east,  winding  up  the  river  side, 
and  another  carriage  road  to  the  castle  has  been  made  from  the  west,  super- 
seding the  stifle,  abrupt,  straight  road  which  formerly  led  down  to  it.  The  lawn 
has  been  extended  and  improved  ;  unsightly  walls  and  incumbrances  have  been 
displaced ;  and  a  flower-garden  has  been  constructed  of  the  most  exquisite 
description ;  the  smooth  shaven  turf  (on  which  no  leaf  nor  twiglet  is  sufiered 
to  intrude)  being  studded  with  beds  of  dahlias  and  other  rich  exotics.  At 
the  bottom  of  this  floral  retreat,  which  forms  a  continuation  of  the  lawn,  is 
the  '*  fairy  walk."  It  is  shaded  by  splendid  lime  and  beech  trees,  and  a 
chestnut  of  great  dimensions,  such  as  Salvator  Rosa  would  have  delighted  to 

faint.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  stopped  at  Kilravock  on  her  return  fit>m 
nvemess,  in  the  course  of  her  hurried  journey  to  the  north  in  1562.  The 
proprietor  at  this  time  was  a  Hugh  orHutcheon  Kose,  the  eighth  laird.  (Ibid.) 
Cawdor  Castle  is  about  three  miles  beyond  Kilravock,  and  is  too  well  Known 
to  require  commemoration.  Its  noble  situation  on  the  banks  of  a  rapid 
stream,  encompassed  by  trees  of  gigantic  size,  with  the  varied  and  beautiful 
walks  that  intersect  the  grounds,  extending  to  ten  miles  in  length,  aflbrd 
ample  materials  for  the  pencil  of  artists,  and  the  notebooks  of  tourists.  **  The 
whole  of  Cawdor  Castle,"  says  Mr.  Fraser  Tytler,  '*  is  peculiarly  calculated 
to  impress  the  mind  with  a  retrospect  of  past  ages,  feudal  customs,  and  deeds 
of  darkness.  Its  iron-grated  doors,  its  ancient  tapestry  hanging  loosely  over 
secret  doors  and  hidden  passages,  its  winding  staircases,  its  rattling  draw- 
bridge, all  conspire  to  excite  the  most  gloomy  imagery  in  the  mind."  The 
tower  is  about  four  centuries  old,  and  is  built  on  a  rock,  from  which  springs 
the  well-known  hawthorn  tree  inside  the  tower,  shooting  up  its  stem  to  the 
.vaulted  roof.  This  tree  was  undoubtedly  growing  before  the  erection  of  the 
tower,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  oldest  hawthorn  in  Scotland. .  (Ibid,) 

Castle  Stewart,  a  Seat  of  the  Earl  of  Moray,  near  Inverness,  was  built  about 
1620.  It  is  a  capacious  and  lordly  pile,  well  worthy  of  restoration.  Aboot 
twelve  o^  fifteen  years  since.  Earl  Moray  had  the  misfortune  to  have  a  local 
factor,  who  waged  war  with  all  the  woods.  He  cut  down  the  forest  trees, 
destroyed  the  orchard,  ploughed  up  the  lawn,  and  left  Castle  Stewart  a  bare 
and  portionless  member  of  the  baronial  family.    (Ibid,) 
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IHELAKD. 

Newtown  Stewart^  Co,  Tyrone^  June  10.  1838.  —  In  answer  to  your  request, 
as  I  am  now  located  in  this  neighbourhood,  I  should  be  happy  to  give  you  aiiy 
information  in  my  power  respecting  gardens  and  gardening;  in  these  parts, 
were  it  possible  for  me  to  write  anything  on  the  subject  deservmg  notice.  The 
truth  is,  gardening  is  an  art  neither  known  nor  practised  in  the  north-west 
district  of  Ulster ;  nay,  I  might,  perhaps,  say,  with  very  few  exceptions,  in  any 
part  of  the  province.  There  bein^  no  gardens,  it  is  superfluous  to  add,  that 
gardeners  are  not  encouraged,  and,  m  fact,  do  not  exist.  That  there  are  a  spe- 
cies, of.  handy  labourers,  who  possess  the  knowledge  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  cultivate  the  few  indispensable  culinary  vegetables  which  a  landed  proprie- 
tor requires,  I  do  not  mean  to  deny ;  but  one  of  these,  fairly  entitled  to  the 
appellation  of  gardener,  I  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  since  I 
last  saw  our  friend  Mr.  EUice,  of  the  Palace  Gardens,  Armagh.-— ikf. 


Art.  IV.    Retrospective  Criticism. 

Errata.  —  In  p.  515.  lines  20.  and  21.  from  the  bottom,  for  '<G.  Knott, 
Esq.,"  read  "  G.  Knott,  Esq. ;  *'  and  for  «  Boham  Lodge  "  read  «  Bohun 
Lodge." 

Tke  black  Italian  Poplar  is  noticed  in  p.  433.  as  P6pulus  monilifera, 
whereas,  according  to  your  Hortus  Britannunu^  it  ought  to  be  P.  aclad^ca ; 
an  error  which  you  may  wish  to  correct.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  not 
an  error ;  as,  since  the  publication  of  the  Hortus  BritanmcuSf  you  may  have 
discovered  that  the  two  trees  are  the  same  species ;  for,  on  comparing  the 
leaves  of  the  two  in  my  collection,  I  can  see  no  difference  between  diem. 
But,  however  this  may  be,  I  am  satisfied  you  will  excuse  my  thus  writing  to 
you,  for  having  been  a  constant  reader  of  your  Magazine,  from  its  commence- 
ment, as  well  as  of  other  of  your  works  occasionally,  I  cannot  but  know  of  your 
desire  to  avoid  even  the  smallest  errors,  and  your  readiness  to  correct  them 
when  pointed  out.  —  T,  C,   Sept,  4.  1839. 

The  specific  name  aclad^sca  was  given  to  this  poplar  by  Dr.  Lindley,  some 
years  ago,  in  his  edition  of  DonnU  Hortus  Cantahr^giensis,  under  the  snpposi- 
tion,  we  suppose,  that  it  was  a  species  distinct  from  P.  monilifera.  In  our 
Arboretum  Britannicunif  and  in  the  Hortus  Ugnosus,  P.  acladesca  will  be  found 
given  as  a  synonyme  to  P.  monilifera.  The  synonymes  are  so  numerous  to 
this  and  other  species  of  poplar,  that  they  are  not  given  in  the  Second  Supple^ 
ment  to  the  Hortus  Britannicus,  although  an  exception  ought  doubtless  to  have 
been  made  in  favour  of  Populus  acladesca.  —  Cond, 

Insuring  the  Prolificacy  of  the  Hautbois  Strawberry,  —  In  p.  472.  I  observe 
an  account  of  a  method  of  insuring  the  prolificacy  of  the  hautbois  strawberry.  A. 
few  years  ago  I  wrote  a  letter  to  you  describing  my  method  of  preserving  plants 
of  each  sex  separately,  and,  when  new  plantations  were  maae,  to  mix  them. 
This  plan  I  have  followed  ever  since,  and  supplied  plants  for  others  to  do  the 
same ;  and,  till  I  saw  the  above,  have  never  heard  of  its  failure.  I  do  not 
doubt  the  truth  of  J.  M.'s  statement  in  p.  472.,  but  I  am  a  great  enemy  to 
mixing  crops  where  the  same  success  may  be  obtained  by  keeping  them  dis- 
tinct. It  will,  perhaps,  be  said  that  one  advantage  attends  the  planting  of  other 
sorts  along  with  the  hautbois  strawberry,  which  is,  that  the  sorts  so  mixed 
bear  fruit  as  well  as  it,  whereas  the  male  hautbois  runners  never  do.  This  is 
perfectly  true,  but  the  advantage  is  so  trifling,  and  the  appearance  (at  least, 
in  my  opinion)  so  unsightly,  that  I  shall  never  be  induced  to  adopt  the  plan, 
unless  it  couLd  also  improve  the  size  or  quality  of  the  fruit ;  and  I  think,  if 
J.  M.  had  seen  my  hautbois  this  year,  he  would  be  inclined  to  try  my  plan, 
although  he  may  *'  have  seen  it  tried  very  carefully  without  the  expected  suc- 
cess.'* I  do  not  pretend  to  superiority  in  growing  strawberries  or  any  thing 
else,  as  where  I  live  the  situation  and  soil  are  far  &om  favourable  for  growing 
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most  kinds  of  firuit,  but  I  oertaqdj  fmm  4«lBCted  my  attention  very  much  to 
growing  the  hautbois  strawberry;  and  having  once  published  the  fact  that  my 
plan  wul  insure  success,  I  tfaimc  when  I  see  it  contadicted,  it  is  nodiing  but 
right  to  notice  it.  Any  hint  I  can  give  to  J.  M.  I  shall  be  most  happy  to 
impart.  Should  he  think  proper  to  apply  privately  for  my  address,  you  are  at 
Hberty  to  g^e  it ;  and  when  he  comes  this  'WW  I  shell  feel  a  pleasure  in 
walking  tound  the  straufbeiry  beds  with  him.  Meanwhile,  If  he  -will  pknt  a 
bed  of  hantibois  math  two  rows  of  female  plants,  about  1  ft.  from  each  other, 
and  one  row  of  males,  about  2  ft.  apart,  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  be  perfectly 
satisfied  that  what  I  have  stated  is  correct,  provided  the  season  be  fevotmiblfc 
when  in  flower,  wifftiout  which  neither  his  plan  nor  mine  ean  succeed.  I  al- 
ways keep  two  beds  for  selecting  my  runners  from ;  and  if  J.  M.  has  not  any 
(although  I  have  not  many),  iie  is  pmectly  welcome  to  a  few  to  be^  -vidi.  — 
R.T.    Sept.  ISO.  ISS9. 

CorreeHontfor  the  Hcrtut  BntanmeuSf  Second  Addkkmal  SuppiemetU.  — «C^tistts 
Weldent.  I  am  surprised  that  you  should  say  that  this  plant  is  like  the  com- 
mon laburnum.  Its  strwght  erect  racemes,  and  round  pointed  leaflets,  are  very 
different.  I  send  you  some  seeds  and  leaves,  &c.  [The  seeds  we  gave  to 
Mr.  Gordon,  who  first  remarked  (Gardener^ s  Magassine,  vol.  xiv.  p.  581.)  that, 
in  its  young  state,  C.  Weldent  had  a^eat  resemblance  to  the  purple  kbumum. 
We  were  m  that  opinion  also ;  but  now  that  tl|e  plant  has  made  ahoots  .of  2 
or  3  feet  in  length,  we  consider  it  to  be  very  distinct,  independent  of  the 
flowers,  m'hioh,  of  course,  we  have  not  seen.]  Rtfte*  opulifolium  JSiori.  Brit. 
p.  703.,  is  a  -shrub,  a  native  of  Gamiola,  and  not  of  Russia.  Baron  ^^ 
mund  Pronay  {^Hort.  Bfit.,  p.  661.)  is  a  Hungarian  nobleman,  and  not  a 
French  nobleman.  He  has  left  his  fine  garden  at  Hetzendorf,  near  Vienna, 
and  lives  now  at  >Fnmkfort  on  the  Maya.  —  Btanm  Jacqum.  Fieuna,  Jvfy  26. 
1839. 


Art.  V.     Queries  and  Anstoers* 


The  Ribes  tangtdneum  killed  from  an  unknoum  Cause.  —  I  am  Agreat  admirsr 
of  the  iZi&0s  sangulneum,  and  have  been  much  disappointed  in  the  loss  of  two 
fine  plants  of  it.  One,  two  years  ago,  in  a  luxuriant  growing  sta^te,  was  sudr 
denly  killed,  the  leaves  turned  red  and  crisp,  as  if  burned,  and  I  concluded  it 
must  have  been  the  efiect  of  lightning,  though  no  shrubs  near  it  were  injured. 
But  this  July  another  has  been  killed  in  the  same  unknown  vfay.  I^otbing 
appears  amiss  in  the  roots,  but  it  suddenly  dried  up*  exactly  in  the  way  the 
former  did.  Our  subsoil  is  not  good ;  but,  if  they  had  been  injui^d  by  that,  it 
would  have  come  on  gradually,  not  from  one  day  to  another*  I  hope  yourself 
or  your  readers  may  be  able  to  solve  this  enigma,  that  I  may  not  lose  the 
plants  at  present  growing,  when  they  are  become.larger.  —  M.  »P.  B.  Soutk 
Walet^Apt  1839. 


Art.  VI.    Proceedings  ofihe  Horfioidtural  Society  of  London. 

Fbb.\%.  1839.^- Orififtary  Meeting.  Read,  the  following  le|^  to  the 
secretary  from  Mr.  W.  B.  Booth,  upon  the  mode  of  construotiqgwire  f(»c^ 
for  trainingespalier  fnut  trees  upon,  and  for  other  purposes. 

**  Garclew,  January  99. 1889. 

*'  Sir,  I  'beg  to  hand  you  the  following  particulars  respecting  some  wire 
trellises  lately  erected  here,  which  you  may,  probably,  not  deem  unworthy  of 
submitting  to  the  notice  of  the  Horticultural  Society. 

'*'  The  object  fbr  which  they  are  intended  is  the  training  of  espalier  fruit 
trees ;  and  it  occurred  to  me,  in  the  course  of  erecting  some  wire  fencing  to 
divide  a  portion  of  the  park,  that  a  similar  kind  of  erection  might  be  advan* 
tageously  introduced  into  the  kitdien-garden,  which  would  answer  the 
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purpose  as  the  expensive  wooden  or  ciftt-^iron  trellises  usuaUy  met  with  in 
those  places  where  the  espalier  mode  of  training  is  adopted.  I  accordingly 
submitted  the  plan  to  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  who  nas  since  had  it  carried  into 
execution  to  a  considerable  extent. 

"  Wire  erections  of  the  kind  I  am  about  to  describe  are  not  uncommon, 
I  believe,  as  fences,  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom ;  but  in  Cornwall  it  is  only 
within  the  last  few  years  tney  have  been  introduced.  Mr.  Gilpin,  in  his 
excellent  HmU  on  Landicape^Gardening,  p.  217.,  has  noticed  the  wire  fence 
as  being  best  suited  for  those  parts  near  to  the  house,  or  to  the  approach, 
but  he  has  not  shown  the  manner  in  which  it  may  be  erected.  The  accom- 
panying sketches  and  details  will,  I  trust,  supply  this  deficiency,  and  enable 
any  one  who  may  be  desirous  of  erectine  a  wu>e  fence  or  trellis  to  do  so, 
with  the  assistance  of  a  mason  and  blacksmith,  at  a  verj^  moderate  expense. 
The  wire  used  is  known  as  No.  32.  It  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  is  put  up  in  large  coils.  Each  wire  measures  from  1 15  ft.  to  120  ft.  in 
length.  The  main  upright  posts  (Jig.  153.  a  a)  are  of  iron,  1^  in.  square,  and 
from  5^  ft.  to  6  ft.  high,  with  holes  6  or  7  inches  apart  for  receiving  the  small 
screws  and  nuts,  to  which  the  wires  are  attached  in  the  way  shown  at^.  152. 
At  the  opposite  end  the  wire  is  secured  by  being  bent  a  little  at  the  point, 
and  having  a  small  wedge  driven  over  it  in  each  of  the  holes  of  the  upright. 
Both  these  main  posts  are  4)  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  are  fued 
beneath  the  surface  in  large  rough  blocks  of  stone  (d  e),  with  iron  wedges, 
which  are  more  convenient,  and  answer  the  purpose  quite  as  well  as  if  they 
were  run  in  with  lead.  The  stay-bar  is  round,  and  1^  in.  in  diameter.  It 
varies  in  length  according  to  the  inclination  of  the  ground,  but  when  the 
latter  is  nearly  level  it  is  about  7  ft.  long.  The  upper  end  is  flattened,  and 
beveled,  so  as  to  square  with  the  upright,  to  which  it  is  fixed  by  means  of  a 
screw  at/  The  lower  end  is  only  a  uttle  bent,  that  it  may  fit  into  a  some- 
what smaller,  block  of  stone  (e)  than  the  one  at  d.  The  connecting  bar  (c) 
is  square  or  round,  and  need  not  exceed  an  inch  in  either  case.  It  will  Also 
vary  in  length,  according  to  circumstances.  On  a  nearly  level  surface  it 
must  be  about  5  ft.  long,  and  have  an  eye  at  each  end  large  enough  for  the 
end  of  the  post  and  stay  to  go  through.  In  addition  to  this,  there  are  up- 
rights of  one-inch  flat  bar  by  half  an  inch  in  thickness  fixed  in  stone,  at  30 
or  40  ft.  apart,  or  even  nearer  if  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  stiflening  the 
trellis. 

*'  In  the  erection  of  this  kind  of  trellis,  it  is  requisite  to  have  an  instrument 
for  drawing  the  wires  like  the  one  represented  at  Jig.  151.  to  the  scale  of  an 
inch  to  a  foot,  which  may  be  made  without  much  difficulty.  The  one  I  have 
sketched  was  constructed  by  our  own  blacksmith,  and  is  a  very  efficient 
contrivance  for  the  purpose.  After  the  stones  are  bored  and  set  in  their 
places,  with  the  earth  firmly  rammed  around  them,  the  next  thing  to  be  done 
IS  to  fix  the  main  post  a,  and  wedge  it  tight.  It  ought  to  lean  about  an 
inch  back  from  the  perpendicular,  to  sulow  for  its  giving  a  little  when  the  whole 
strain  of  the  wires  comes  upon  it,  which  will  bring  it  upright.  The  connect- 
ing bar  (c)  is  then  slipped  down  over  it,  while  the  lower  end  of  the  stay-bar  {b) 
is  put  through  the  other  eye  and  into  the  stone  e,  and  the  upper  end  screwed 
to  the  main  post  at/  The  triangle  from  which  the  wires  are  to  be  stretched 
is  then  complete.  A  similar  triangle  must  be  made  at  the  opposite  end, 
and  against  the  main  post  of  which  (p)  the  instrument  above  noticed  is  to 
be  placed  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  the  wire.  This  is  done  with  great 
facility  by  means  of  a  double  piece  of  rope-yarn  twisted  several  times  round 
the  end  of  each,  and  hooked,  as  shown  at  h.  The  screw  g  is  then  worked 
until  the  wire  enters  its  proper  hole  in  the  post  p,  when  it  is  bent  and 
secured  by  a  wedge,  as  already  stated.  The  nuts  on  the  bolts  (Jig.  152.)  at  the 
end  from  whidi  the  wires  were  drawn,  are  then  screwed  up  a  little,  so  as  to 
make  all  the  wires  as  tight  as  possible.  The  cost  of  the  ^ole  averages  from 
ls4  6d,  to  2si  per  yard. 

^  I'haive  been  thus  minute  with  the  details  of  the  trellis  and  the  mode  of 
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erecting  it,  in  order  that  tbose  who  approve  of  it  may  be  able  to  have  others 
erected  on  the  same  plan,  for  either  of  tbe  purposes  to  which  it  hat  been  suc- 
ceMfully  applied  at  Carclew.      I  am,  Sir,  your  very  obedient  BerrHiit, 

"  Wm.  B.  Booth." 


THE 
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ORIGINAL  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Aet.  I.  Detcriptive  Notices  nf  select  Suburban  Residences,  taiik 
Remarks  on  each;  intended  to  illustrate  the  PrindpUt  and  Practice 
of  Landscape-Gardening.     By  the  Conductor. 


CSbeiAuM  CtUage.  from  Ilk  tUmd. 


"  All  that  can  render  a  country  seat  deligfatfut,  and  a  wdt  furniBhed  h'bnry  in 
the  house?'    {Evelgn'i  Memmn  by  Brag,  vol.  i.  p.  4>38.) 

The  sides  of  the  road  Jrotn  London  to  Cheshunt,  by  Stoke 
Newington,  Edmonton,  and  Enfield  Wash,  are  thickly  studded 
with  suburban  houses  and  gardens  the  whole  distance ;  but,  by 
eoing  straight  on  through  the  Ball's  Pond  turnpike,  and  taking 
the  country  road  leading  out  of  Newington  Green,  called  the 
Green  Lanes,  between  the  Tottenham  and  Edmonton  road  and 
the  Barnet  road,  and  threading  our  way  through  numerous  in- 
teresting lanes,  we  may  pass  through  very  rural  and  umbrageous 
VQL.XV.— No.  117  uu 
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scenery,  with  the  appearance  of  but  few  hoases  of  any  kind. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  cir- 
cumstances in  the  state  of  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  that,  while  all  the  main  roads  are  bordered  by  houses 
^r  some  miles  from  town,  so  as  almost  to  resemble  streets, 
there  are  tracts  which  lie  between  the  main  roads,  and  quite  near 
town,  which  have  undergone  little  or  no  change  in  the  nature  of 
their  occupation  for  several,  and  apparently  many,  generations ; 
at  all  events,  not  since  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  tracts 
of  country  to  which  we  allude  are  in  pasture  or  meadow,  with 
crooked  irregular  hedges,  numerous  stiles  and  footpaths,  and 
occasional  houses  by  the  road  sides ;  the  farms  characterised  by 
large  bay-barns.  Scenery  of  this  kind  is  never  seen  by  the  citizen 
who  goes  to  his  country  seat  along  the  public  road,  in  his  family 
carriage  or  in  a  stage-coach ;  and  it  is  accordingly  only  known 
to  pedestrians,  and  such  as  are  not  afraid  of  driving  their  horses 
over  rough  roads,  or  meeting  waggons  or  hay  carts  in  narrow 
lanes.  The  road  through  the  Green  Lanes  to  Enfield  is  an  ex- 
cellent turnpike  road,  always  in  a  good  state,  with  occasional 
villas  near  Bour  Farm  and  Palmer's  Green ;  and  near  Enfield,  at 
Forty  Hill,  there  is  a  handsome  church,  built  and  endowed  by 
Mr.  Myers,  opposite  to  his  park  which  is  filled  with  large  and 
handsome  trees.  Afterwards  it  passes  the  celebrated  park  of  Theo- 
balds, near  where  formerly  stood  a  royal  palace,  the  &vourite 
residence  of  James  I.,  and  winds  in  the  most  agreeable  and  pic- 
turesque manner  under  the  shade  of  overhanging  trees.  Having 
made  several  turns,  it  leads  to  a  lane  with  a  brook  which  runs 
parallel  to  the  road,  a  foot-bridge  across  which  forms  the  entrance 
to  Mr.  Harrison's  cottage,  as  exhibited  in  the  view  ^.  154. 

The  ground  occupied  by  Mr.  Harrison's  cottage  and  gardens 
is  about  seven  acres,  exclusive  of  two  adjoining  grass  fields.  The 
pounds  lie  entirely  on  one  side  of  the  house,  as  shown  in  the 
plan,^.165.  in  p. 656, 657.  The  surface  of  the  whole  is  flat,  and 
nothing  is  seen  in  the  horizon  in  any  direction  but  distant  trees. 
The  beauties  of  the  place,  to  a  stranger  at  his  first  glance,  appear 
of  the  quiet  and  melancholy  kind,  as  shown  in  the  Jigs.  155,  156.; 
the  one  looking  to  the  riffht  from  the  drawingroom  window, 
and  the  other  to  the  left :  out,  upon  a  nearer  examination  by  a 
person  conversant  with  the  subjects  of  botany  and  gardening, 
and  knowing  in  what  rural  comfort  consists,  these  views  will  be 
found  to  be  fiiU  of  intense  interest,  and  to  afibrd  many  instruc- 
tive hints  to  the  possessors  of  suburban  villas  or  cottages. 

In  building  the  house  and  laying  out  the  grounds,  Mr.  Har- 
rison was  his  own  architect  and  landscape-gardener;  not  only 
devising  the  general  design,  but  furnishing  working-drawings  of 
all  the  details  of  the  interior  of  the  cottage.     Eus  reason  for 

fixing  on  the  present  stituation  for  the  house  was,  the  vicinity 
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(the  grounds  joining)  of  a  house  and  walk  belonging  to  a  relation 
of  his  late  wife.  Tbts  circumstance  is  mentioned  as  accounting 
in  one  so  fond  of  a  garden,  for  fixing  on  a  spot  which  had  neither 
tree  nor  shrub  in  it  when  he  first  inhabited  it.  Mr.  Harrison 
informs  us,  and  we  record  it  for  the  use  of  amateurs  commencing, 
or  extending,  or  improving  gardens,  that  he  commenced  his 
operations  about  thirty  years  ago,  by  purchasing,  at  a  large 
nursery  sale,  large  lots  of  evergreens,  not  6  in.  higti,  in  beds  of 
one  hundred  each,  such  as  laurels,  Portugal  laurels,  laurustinuses, 
bays,  hollies,  &c.;  with  many  lots  of  deciduous  trees,  in  smaller 
numbers,  which  he  planted  in  a  nursery  on  his  own  ground ;  and 
at  intervals,  as  he  from  time  to  time  extended  his  garden,  he  took 
out  every  second  plant,  which,  with  occasional  particular  trees  and 
shrubs  nrom  nursery  grounds,  constituted  a  continual  supply  for 
improvement  and  extension.  This,  with  the  hospital  ground 
mentioned  hereafter,  furnished  the  means  of  extensions  and  im- 
provements at  no  other  expense  than  labour,  which,  when  com* 
pleted,  gave  the  place  the  appearance  of  an  old  garden ;  the 
plants  being  larger  than  could  be  obtained,  or,  if  obtained,  safely 
transplanted,  from  nurseries.  This  is  an  important  consideration, 
in  addition  to  that  of  economy,  well  worth  the  attention  of  ama- 
teur improvers  of  grounds  or  gardens. 

By  inspecting  the  plan^.  157.,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
house  contains,  on  the  ground  floor,  three  good  living-rooms, 
and  two  other  rooms  (n  and  g)  particularly  appropriate  to  the 
residence  of  an  amateur  fond  of  botany  and  gardening ;  and  that 
it  is  replete  with  every  description  of  accommodation  and  con- 
venience requisite  for  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  that  a  man  of  taste  can  desire  for  hiihself  or  his  friends. 

In  laying  out  the  grounds,  the  first  object  was  to  insure  agri*- 
cultural  and  gardening  comforts ;  and  hence  the  completeness 
of  the  farmyard,  and  of  the  hot-house  and  frame  departments, 
as  exhibited  in  the  plan.  Jig,  1 59.  On  the  side  of  the  grounds 
opposite  to  the  hot-houses  and  flower-garden  are  the  kitchen-  . 

garden  and  orchard;  and  though  in  most  situations  it  would 
ave  been  more  convenient  to  have  had  the  farm  buildings,  the 
kitchen-garden,  and  the  hot-houses  on  the  same  side  as  the 
kitchen  offices,  yet  in  this  case  no  inconvenience  results  from 
their  separation ;  because  the  public  road,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
plan^.  165.,  forms  a. ready  medium  of  communication  between 
them,  in  cases  in  which  the  communication  through  the  orna- 
mented ground  would  be  unsightly  or  inconvenient.  In  arranging 
the  pleasure-ground,  the  great  object,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  was 
to  introduce  as  much  variety  as  could  be  conveniently  done  in 
a  comparatively  limited  space.  This  has  been  effected  chiefly 
by  distributing  over  the  lawn  a  collection  of  trees  and  shrubs ; 

by  forming  a  small  piece  of  water,  and  disposing  of  the  earth 
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excavated  into  hilly  inequalities ;  and  by  walks  leading  to  differ- 
ent points  of  view,  indicated  by  different  kinds  of  covered  seats 
or  garden  structures.  In  conducting  the  walks,  and  distributing 
the  trees  and  shrubs,  considerable  skill  and  taste  have  been 
displayed  in  concealing  the  distant  walks,  and  those  which  cross 
the  lawn  in  di£ferent  directions,  from  the  windows  of  the  living- 
rooms  ;  and  also  in  never  showing  any  walk  but  the  one  which 
is  being  walked  on,  to  a  spectator  making  the  circuit  of  the 
grounds. 

Before  we  enter  into  further  details,  we  shall  describe,  first, 
the  plan  of  the  house ;  secondly,  that  of  the  farm  and  garden 
offices  and  the  hot-houses ;  and,  thirdly,  the  general  plan  of  the 
grounds. 

The  house,  in  its  external  form  and  interior  arrangement,  is 
to  be  considered  as  a  cottage,  or  rather  as  a  villa  assuming  a 
cottage  character.  Hence,  the  centre  part  of  the  house,  over  the 
dining  and  drawing  rooms,  appears,  from  the  elevation  of  the 
entrance  front,  to  be  only  two  stories  high.  There  is,  however, 
a  concealed  story  over  part  of  the  offices,  for  servants'  bedrooms. 
The  bouse^  of  which  j^.  157.  is  an  enlarged  plan,  consists  of: 
a^  The  porch,  entered  from  a  bridge  thrown  across  the  brook,  4, 

as  shown  in^.  154. 
b  bj  Passage,  from  which  are  seen  the  stairs  to  the  bedrooms ;  and 
in  which,  at  ii^  there  is  a  jib-door  and  a  ventilating  window, 
to  prevent  the  possibility  of  the  smell  from  the  kitchen  or 
offices,  or  water-closet,  penetrating  to  the  other  parts  of  the 
passage, 
r,  Recess  for  coats,  hats,  &c.)  fitted  up  with  a  hat  and  umbrella* 

stand,  tables,  &c. 
dj  Drawingroom,  with  a  recess  at  the  further  end,  fitted  up  with 

a  sofa  and  a  writing-table, 
e,  Dining-room,  with  a  recess  for  the  largest  sideboard,  and 

another  for  a  smaller  sideboard  and  cellarets. 
^  Library,  chiefly  lighted  from  the  roof,  but  having  one  window 
to  the  garden,  and  a  glass  door  to  the  porch  A,  also  looking 
into  the  garden,  and  from  which  the  view ^.158.  is  obtained. 
This  room  is  fitted  up  with  bookcases  idl  round ;  those  on 
each  side  of  the  fire-place  being  over  large  cabinets,  about 
4  ft  6  in.  high,  filled  with  a  collection  of  shells,  minerals,  and 
organic  remains,  &c. ;  and,  to  save  the  space  that  would  other- 
wise be  lost  at  the  angles,  pentagonal  closets  are  formed  there, 
in  which  maps,  and  various  articles  that  cannot  be  conveniently 
put  on  the  r^ular  bookshelves,  are  kept.  The  doors  to  these 
comer  closets  are  not  more  than  9  in.  in  width,  and  they  are 
of  paneled  wainscot.  The  shelves  are  fitted  in  front  with 
mahogany  double  reeds,  fixing  the  cloth  which  protects  the 

tops  of  the  books,  thus  giving  the  appearance  of  mahogany. 
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g,  Miiseum  for  specimens  of  minerals  and  otber  curiosities, 
entered  from  the  porch  A,  and  lighted  from  that  porch,  and 
from  a  window  in  the  roof. 

Af  Porch  leading  to  the  garden,  from  the  library  and  museum. 

i.  Ladies'  water-closet,  kept  warm  by  the  heat  from  the  back  of 
the  servants'  ball  fire ;  the  back  of  the  fireplace  being  a 
cast-iron  plate.  it,  Jib>door.  k,  Plate-closet. 

I,  Butler's  pantry,  lighted  from  the  roof. 

m.  China-closet,  lighted  from  the  roof. 

n,  Room  serving  as  a  passage  between  the  dining-room  and 
the  garden,  and  also  between  the  dining-room  and  the  water- 
closet  t,  containing  a  turning-lathe,  a  carpenter's  work-bench, 
a  complete  set  of  carpenter's  tools,  garden  tools  for  pruning, 
&C.,  of  all  sorts ;  spuds  with  handles,  graduated  widi  feet  and 
inches,  fishing  tackle,  archery  articles,  &c. 

o,  Inner  wine-cellar,  where  the  principal  stock  of  wine  is  kept. 
There  is  a  ventilating  opening  from  this  cellar  into  the  pas- 
sage b.  p,  Servants'  hall. 

j).  Outer  wine-cellar,  where  the  wine  given  out  weekly  for  use 
is  placed,  and  entered  in  the  butler's  book.  Between  q  and 
,  the  passage  b  are  seen  the  stairs  leading  to  the  servants'  bed- 
rooms, r.  Beer-cellar. 

s,  Kitchen,  lighted  from  the  roof,  and  from  a  window  on  one  side. 

33,  Scullery,  lighted  from  one  side.  /,  Housekeeper's  closet. 

ti,  Coal-cellar.  v,  Larder.  w,  Bottle  rack. 

X,  Safe  for  cold  meat.  y.  Wash-house.  z.  Knife-house. 

4*1  Filtering  apparatus.  1/ Ash-pit.  2,  CoaL^houae. 
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3,  Fireplace  to  the  vinery  at  10,  in  the  kitchen-garden  9. 

4  4ff  Brook.  5  5f  Public  road.  6,  Kitchen-court 

7)  Concealed  path  to  gentlemen's  water-closet. 

8,  Plantation  of  evergreens.  9,  Kitchen-garden. 

10,  Vinery.  11,  House  servants'  water-closet. 

12,  Servants'  entrance. 

Though  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  arrangement  of  the  offices 
of  this  house  is  so  good  as  it  would  be,  if  they  were  placed  on 
each  side  of  a  straight  passage ;  yet  it  will  not  be  denied,  that 
these  offices  include  every  thing  that  is  desirable  for  comfort  and 
even  luxury.  The  chief  difficulty  which  occurs  to  a  stranger,  in 
looking  at  the  plan,  is,  to  discover  how  several  of  the  rooms 
which  compose  the  offices  are  lighted;  and  this,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  state,  is  chiefly  effected  from  the  roof;  a  mode 
which,  in  the  case  of  some  rooms,  such  as  a  butler's  pantry,  china- 
closet,  plate-room,  &c.,  is  to  be  preferred ;  but  which  in  most 
cases  it  is  desirable  to  avoid. 

The  three  windows  to  the  three  principal  rooms  being  on  the 
same  side  of  the  house,  and  adjoining  each  other,  must  neces- 
sarily have  a  sameness  of  view ;  but  the  quiet  character  intended 
to  be  produced  by  the  idea  of  a  cottage  by  a  road  side,  may  be 
supposed  to  account  for  circumstances  of  this  kind,  and  for 
various  others. 

The  following  are  the  details  of  the  farmyard,  garden  offices, 
and  hot-houses,  as  exhibited  in^.  159. :  — 

1,  Rustic  alcove,  forming  a  recess  under  a  thatched  roof,  which 
covers  the  space  from  the  green-house,  3,  to  the  houses  or 
yards,  70,  71,  and  72.  This  rustic  alcove  has  the  floor  paved 
with  small  pebbles,  and  the  sides  and  ceiling  lined  with  young 
fir-wood,  with  the  bark  on.  There  is  a  disguised  door  on 
the  right,  which  leads  to  69,  a  house  for  grinding-mills  and 
other  machines;  and  on  the  left,  which  leads  to  2,  the  ship- 
room.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  central  compartment,  in  a 
square  recess  fronting  the  entrance,  is  a  white  marble  statue 
of  the  Indian  god  Gaudama,  or  Gaudmia.  Three  Elizabethan 
benches,  each  as  long  as  one  of  the  sides  of  the  alcove, 
are  placed  so~  as  to  disguise  the  doors.  The  external  appear- 
ance of  this  alcove  is  shown  in^.  160. 

2,  Ship-room,  paved  with  slate,  and  with  the  walls  finished  in 
stucco,  and  ceiling  with  beams  painted  like  oak,  to  which  are 
hung  Indian  spears,  and  other  curiosities,  and  serving  to  con- 
tain models  of  ships  and  vessels  of  various  sorts  during 
winter.  These  are  placed  on  the  pond  in  the  summer  season ; 
square-rigged  vessels  at  fixed  anchorage,  and  the  fore-and-aft- 
rigged  ones,  whose  sails  traverse,  such  as  schooners,  cutters, 
and  coasting  vessels,  with  cables  of  lengths  to  allow  of  their 
sailing  without  touching  the  edges  of  the  pond ;  and  these 
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continue  constantly  traversing  the  pond  when  there  is  aiiy 
wind.  This  room  also  contains  a  variety  of  the  warlike 
instruments  of  the  savages  of  different  countries,  a  bust  of 
Lord  Nelson,  one  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  some  pic- 
tures in  mosaic,  and  a  number  of  East  Indian  curiosities.  It 
serves,  also,  as  a  lobby  to  the  orangery. 

3,  The  orangery.  The  paths  arc  of  slate,  and  the  centre  bed, 
or  pit,  for  the  orange  trees  is  covered  with  an  open  wooden 
grating,  on  which  are  placed  the  smaller  pots ;  while  the 
larger  ones,  and  the  boxes  and  tubs,  are  let  down  through 
openings  made  in  the  grating,  as  deep  as  it  may  be  necessary 
for  the  proper  eflect  of  the  heads  of  the  trees.  This  house, 
and  that  for  Ochiddceee,  are  heated  5-om  the  boiler  indicated 
at  61. 

4,  Orchidaceous  and  fern  house,  in  which  a  is  the  stage  for 
Orchidacese,  and  5  a  cone  of  rockwork,  chiefly  of  vitrified 
bricks,  for  ferns.  These  ferns,  amounting  to  above  two  dozen 
species,  all  sprang  up  accidentally  from  the  soil  attached  to 
some  plants  which  were  sent  to  Mr.  Harrison  from  lUo 
Janeiro  and  other  parts  of  South  America.  The  shelves 
round  the  house  are  also  occupied  with  Orchidltces,  all  of 
which  are  in  pots,  in  order  that,  when  they  come  into  flower, 
they  may  be  removed  to  the  green-house ;  as,  when  thus 
treated,  as  practised  by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  Chats- 
worth,  they  continue  much  longer  in  bloom,  than  when  kept 
in  the  degree  of  heal  necessary  for  their  growth 

1  c.  Lobby  between  the  orangery  (3)  and  the  conservatory  (5). 

4  d.  An  aviary  for  canaries,  separated  from  the  conservatory 
and  the  lobby  by  a  wire  grating,  and  from  the  orchidaceous 
house  by  a  wall.     Both  the  aviary  and  the  lobby  have  a  glass 
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roof  in  the  same  plane  as  that  of  the  conservatory,  as  may  be 
seen  inj^.  1 61.  in  p.  646.  In  the  winter  season,  the  temper- 
ature of  the  aviary  being  the  same  as  that  of  the  conservatory,- 
the  birds  require  little  or  no  care,  except  giving  tht^m  food ; 
while  they  sing  freely  at  that  season,  and  greatly  enliven  this 
.  part  of  the  garden  scenery. 

5,  Conservatory,  with  vines  under  the  rafters.  The  walks  are  of 
slate,  the  shrubs  are  planted  in  a  bed  of  free  soil  edged  with 
slate,  and  the  back  wall  is  covered  with  different  species  of 
Passiflora,  and  with  the  Tacsonia  pinnatistipula. 

6,  Camellia-house.  The  camellias  kept  in  pots ;  the  rafters 
covered  with  vines,  and  the  back  wall  with  passifloras  and 
other  climbers.  This  house,  and  also  5,  are  heated  from  one 
boiler,  as  indicated  at  64. 

7,  Geranium-house.  The  roof  is  in  the  ridge  and  furrow 
manner  of  Mr.  Paxtou.  This  house,  and  also  8,  9,  and  10, 
are  heated  from  the  boiler  indicated  at  89. 

8,  Botanic  stove.  The  roof  is  in  the  ridge  and  furrow  manner 
of  Paxton^  as  shown  iujlgs.  169, 170,  17K  in  p.  661.  and  662. 
The  sides  of  the  pit  are  formed  of  slabs  of  slate ;  and  there  is 
a  slate  box  at  e,  containing  a  plant  of  Musa  CavendishtV  with 
a  spike  of  fruity  two  or  three  of  which  ripen  off  weekly.  J"is  a 
cistern  for  stove  aquatics.  There  is  a  plant  of  Brugmansta 
suaveolens  {Datiira  arborea  L.)  15ft.  high,  with  a  head  13  ft:. 
in  diameter.  When  we  saw  it,  August  10th,  277  blossoms  were 
expanded  at  once,  producing  an  effect  upon  the  spectator 
under  the  tree,  when  looking  up,  which  no  language  can 
describe.  Last  year  it  produced  successions  of  blossoms, 
in  one  of  which  600  were  fully  expanded  at  one  time.  This 
year  it  has  had  five  successions  of  blossoms,  and  another  is 
now  coming  out  as  the  plant  expands  in  growth.  There  is 
a  large  Brugmans/a  coccinea  in  this  house.  Both  these  plants 
are  in  the  free  soil.  9,  House  for  Cape  heaths. 

10,  Pinery.  The  roof  of  this  house  is  in  the  ridge  and  furrow 
manner,  in  imitation  of  Mr.  Paxton*s  mode ;  from  which  it 
differs,  in  having  the  ridge  about  one  third  higher  in  pro- 
portion to  the  breadth,  in  having  the  sash-bar  deeper,  and 
placed  at  right  angles  to  the  crown  of  the  ridge  and  to  the 
furrow,  and  in  having  the  panes  of  twice  the  size  which  they 
are  in  Mr.  Paxton's  roof.  This  house  was  built  by  Mr. 
Harrison's  carpenter,  from  the  general  idea  given  to  him; 
and  before  he  had  been  to  Chatsworth  to  examine  the 
original  house  with  this  kind  of  roof,  built  there  by  Mr. 
Paxton. 

1 1,  Cucumber-pit,  on  M^Phail's  plan. 

12,  Succession  pine-pit,  also  on  M*Phail's  plan,  in  order  to  be 
heated  with  dung  linings. 
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13,  Melon-pit. 

U,  Dutch  cold-pit,  for  preserving  lettuces,  cauliflowers,  Stc^ 
clunng  winter.         , 
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15,  Tool-house  and  potting-shed;  the  tools  regularly  hung  on 
irons  fixed  to  the  ceiling,  or  set  against  the  wall,  or  laid  on 
shelves,  the  place  for  each  sort  of  tool  or  implement,  ropes, 
&c.,  being  painted  in  large  white  letters  on  black  boards. 
The  following  rules  are  painted  on  a  board  which  is  hung 
up  in  the  tool-house :  -^ 

^<  Rules  to  be  observed  hf  all  Persons  working  on  these  Premises^ 

Makers  and  Men* 

•*  I.  For  every  tool  or  implement  of  any  description  not  returned 
to  the  usual  place  at  night,  or  returned  to  a  wrong  place  not 
appointed  for  it,  or  returned  or  hung  up  in  a  dirty  or  unfit  state 
for  work,  the  forfeit  is  Sd* 

^^  II.  For  every  heap  of  sweepings  or  rakings  left  at  night 
uncleared,  forfeit  Sd* 

<<  III.  Every  person  making  use  of  bad  language  to  any  person 
on  these  premises  shall  forfeit,  for  each  and  every  such  ofieuce, 
6d. 

<^IV.  Every  person  found  drunk  on  these  premises  shall 
forfeit  one  shilling;  and,  if  he  be  in  regular  employment  on  the 
premises,  he  shall  be  suspended  from  his  employment  one  day 
for  every  hour  he  loses  through  drunkenness. 

**  V.  Every  person  who  shall  knowingly  conceal  or  screen  any 
person  offending  shall  be  fined  double  the  amount  of  the  fine 
for  the  offence  he  so  conceals,  in  addition  to  the  fine  of  the 
offending  party. 

^'  VI.  All  forfeits  to  be  paid  to  the  gardener,  on  or  before  the 
Saturday  night  following.  If  any  person  working  regularly  on 
the  premises  fail  to  conform  to  the  above  rules  and  regulations, 
the  gardener  shall  be  at  liberty  to  stop  his  fines  from  his  wages. 
Further,  should  any  foreman  or  journeyman  fail  to  comply  with 
the  above  rules  and  regulations  (with  a  knowledge  of  them),  the 
gardener  shall  be  at  liberty  to  seize  and  sell  his  tools  or  part  of 
them,  to  pay  such  fines,  in  one  month  from  the  time  the  offence 
was  committed. 

<^  VII.  All  fines  to  be  expended  in  a  supper,  yearly,  to  all  the 
parties  who  have  been  fiped." 

When  these  rules  were  first  adopted,  the  fines  were  sufficient 
to  afford  an  annual  supper,  with  beer,  &c. ;  but  of  late  the 
amount  has  been  so  small,  that  Mr.  Harrison  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  add  to  it  to  supply  beer,  &c.,  for  the  supper ;  a  proof  of 
the  excellent  working  of  the  rules.  Mr.  Harrison  remarks  that 
these  rules  were  established  about  eleven  years  ago,  and  that  they 
have  been  most  effective  in  preventing  all  slovenly  practices ; 
an  advantage  which  he  considers  as  tnus  purchased  at  a  very 
cheap  rate. 
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16i  Mushroom-shed,  in  which  the  mushrooms  are  grbivirn  In 

Oldacre's  manner, 
fl?)  Wood-yard,  shaded  by  three  elm  trees. 
.18  18y  Calf-pens.  19,  Cow-house.  20,  Toolrhoase. 

21,  Piggeries. 

22,  23,  24,  Places  for  fattening  poultiy,  on  Mowbray's  plan, 
not,  as  usual,  in  coops.     Between  this  and  25  is  a  privy  for 

,     the  head  gardener. 

25,  Place  for  meat  fpr  the  pigs,  which  is  passed  through  a 
shoot  to  26. 

26,  Two  tanks  sunk  in  the  ground,  covered  with  hinged  flaps, 
the  upper  edges  of  which  lap  under  the  plate  above,  so  as  to 
shoot  ofF  the  rain,  for  souring  the  food  intended  for  the  pigs. 
One  tank,  which  is  much  smaller  than  the  other,  is  used 
chiefly  for  milk  and  meal  for  the  fattening  pigs,  and  sows  with 
pigs ;  and  the  other  for  the  wash  and  other  refuse  from  the 
house,  for  the  store  pigs,  which,  with  the  refuse  from  the  gar- 

'  den,  apple-loft,  &c.,  amply  supplies  the  store  pigs  and  sows', 
.  without  any  purchased  food,  except  when  they  have  pigs  suck- 
ing. The  good  effect  of  the  fermentation  or  souring  is  ac- 
counted for  by  chemists,  who  have  found  that  it  ruptures  th6 
ultimate  particles  of  the  meal  or  other  food ;  a  subject  treated 
in  detail  in  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture^  vol.  vii. 
p.  445.  According  to  the  doctrine  there  laid  down,  the  globules 
of  meal,  or  farinaceous  matter  of  the  roots  and  seeds  of  plants, 
lie  closely  compacted  together,  within  membranes  so  exqui- 
sitely thin  and  transparent,  that  their  texture  is  scarcely  to  b^ 
discerned  with  the  most  powerful  microscope.  Each  farina- 
ceous particle  is,  therefore,  considered  as  enveloped  in  a  vesicle, 
which  it  is  necessary  to  burst,  in  order  to  allow  the  soluble  or 
nutritious  part  to  escape.  This  bursting  is  effected  by  boiling, 
or  other  modes  of  cookery ;  and  also,  to  a  certain  extent,  by 
the  stomach,  when  too  much  food  is  not  taken  at  a  time:  but 
it  is  also  effected  by  the  heat  and  decomposition  produced  by 
fermentation  ;  and,  hence,  fermented  food,  like  food  which  has 
been  cooked,  is  more  easily  digested  than  uncooked  or  unfer- 
mented  food.  Plants  are  nourished  by  the  ultimate  particles 
of  manure,  in  the  same  way  that  animals  are  nourished  by  the 
ultimate  particles  of  food ;  and  hence  fermentation  is  as  essen- 
tial to  the  dunghill  as  cookery  is  to  food.  The  young  gar- 
.  dener,  as  well  as  the  young  farmer,  may  learn  from  this  the 
vast  importance  of  fermentation,  in  preparing  the  food  both 
for  plants  and  animals* 

27,  Furnace  and  boiler,  for  boiling  dogs'  meat,  heating  pitch, 
&c. ;  placed  in  this  distant  and  concealed  spot  to  prevent  risk 
ixom  fire  when  pitch  or  tar  is  boiled;  and,  when  meat  is 
boiled  for  dogs,  to  prevent  the  smell  from  reaching  tlie  garden^ 
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The  reason  why  it  is  found  necessary  to  have  a  boiler  for 
tar  \sy  that,  most  of  the  farm-buildings  and  garden-offices 
being  of  wood,  it  is  found  conducive  to  their  preservation 
occasionally  to  coat  them  with  tar  heated  to  its  boiling  point 

28,  Open  shed  for  lumber. 

29,  Dog^kennel ;  adjoining  which  is  a  privy  for  the  under  gar-* 
deners. 

SO,  Hay-barn.  31,  Lean-to  for  straw. 

32  32,  Places  for  loaded  hay-carts  to  unload,  or  to  remain  in 

when  loaded  during  the  night,  in  order  to  be  ready  to  cart  to 

town- or  to  market  eclrly  in  the  morning. 
33,  House  for  lumber,  wood,  &c.  34,  Duck-house. 

35  35,  Houses  for  geese  and  turkeys. 

36,  Open  shed  for  carts  and  farm  implements. 

37,  Pond,  surrounded  by  rockwork  and  quince  trees. 

38,  House  for  a  spring-cart.         39,  Coal-house  for  Mr.  Pratt. 
40  40,  Places  for  young  chickens. 

41,  Yard  to  chicken-houses. 

42,  Hatching-house  for  hens,  containing  boxes,  each  i  ft.  square 
within,  with  an  opening  in  front  7  in.  wide  and  7  in.  high,  the 

.   top  beins  arched,  so  that  the  sides  of  the  opening  are  only 

5  in.  high. 
43»  Lobby  to  Mr.  Pratt's  house.  44,  His  kitchen. 

45;  Living-room. 

46,  Oven,  opening  to  47. 

47,  Brewhouse,  bakehouse,  and  scullery,  containing  a  copper  for 
brewing,  another  for  the  dairy  .utensils,  and  a  third  for  washing, 
besides  the  oven  already  mentioned. 

48,  Dairy.  The  milk  dishes  are  of  white  earthenware;  zinc 
having  been  tried,  but  having  been  found  not  to  throw  up  the 
cream  so  speedily  and  effectively  as  had  been  promised.  One 
zinc  dish,  with  handles,  is  used  for  clotted  cream,  which  is 
regularly  made  during  the  whole  of  the  fruit  season,  and  oc- 
casionally for  dinner  parties,  for  preserved  tarts,  &c.  We 
observed  here  small  tin  cases  for  sending  eggs  and  butter  to 
town.  The  butter,  wrapped  in  leaves,  or  a  butter  cloth,  is 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  tin  box  about  a  foot  square,  so  as 
to  fill  the  box  completely ;  and  another  tin  box  is  placed  over 
it,  the  inner  box  resting  on  a  rebate,  to  prevent  its  crushing  the 
butter  below  it.  In  this  latter  box,  the  eggs  are  packed  in 
bran,  after  which  the  cover  of  the  outer  one  is  put  on,  and 
the  whole  may  then  be  sent  to  any  distance  by  coach.  The 
dairy  is  supplied  with  water  from  a  pump  in  the  scullery ;  the 
water  being  conveniently  distributed  in  both  places  by  open 
tubes  and  pipes. 

49,  Coachman's  living-room. 

50,  Coachman's  kitchen,  and  stairs  to  two  bedrooms  over. 
Vol.  XV.— No.  117,  x  x 
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51)  Court  for  enclosing  the  coachman's  children. 

52,  Lobby  to  the  dairy.     5S,  Lobby  to  Mr.  Pratt's  brewhouse. 

54,  Cellar.  55^  Chicken-yard. 

56,  Farmer's  yard. 

57,  A  gravelled  court  separating  the  coach-yard,  59,  from  the 
stable* yard,  SQ. 

58,  Place  for  slaughtering  in.  59,  Stable-yard. 

60,  Shed  for  compost,  and  various  other  garden  materials ;  such 
as  a  tub  for  liquid  manure,  in  which  it  ferments  and  forms  a 
scum  on  the  top,  while  the  liquid  is  drawn  off  below  by  a 
faucet  with  a  screw  spigot,  such  as  is  (Common  in  Derbyshire 
and  other  parts  of  the  north,  which  admits  the  water  to  come 
out  through  the  under  side  of  the  faucet.  Here  are  also  kept 
paint  pots,  oil  cans,  boxes,  baskets,  and  a  variety  of  other 
matters.  The  whole  of  this  shed  is  kept  warm  by  the  heat 
which  escapes  from  the  fireplace  in  61,  and  from  the  back  of 
the  orchidaceous  house,  4. 

61,  Fireplace  and  boiler  for  heating  the  orchidaceous  house. 

62,  Place  for  arranging  garden  pots. 

63,  Shed,  with  roof  of  patent  slates,  which  becomes  a  cheap 
mode  of  roofing  in  consequence  of  requiring  so  few  rafters, 
amply  lighted  from  the  roof,  and  kept  warm  in  the  winter 
time  by  the  heat  proceeding  from  the  boilers  at  61  and  64. 
This  shed  contaiils  a  potting-bench,  cistern  of  water,  and 
compartments  for  mould ;  and,  being  lofly,  it  contains  in  the 
upper  part  two  apartments  enclosed  by  wirework,  for  curious 
foreign  pigeons  or  other  birds.  On  the  ground  are  set,  during 
the  winter  season,  the  large  agaves  and  other  succulent  plants 
which  are  then  in  a  dormant  state,  and  which  are  kept  in 
the  open  garden  during  summer.  On  the  whole,  this  is  an 
exceedingly  convenient  working-shed;  being  central  to  the 
houses  3,  4,  5,  and  6 ;  being  kept  comfortably  warm  by  the 
boilers;  being  well  lighted  from  the  roof;  and  having  the  two 
windows  indicated  at  62,  before  which  is  the  potting-bench. 

64,  Fireplace  to  the  conservatory  and  the  camellia-house. 

65,  Place  for  keeping  food  for  the  rabbits  and  pigeons,  with 
stairs  to  the  pigeon-house,  which  is  placed  over  it. 

66,  Rabbit-house,  containing  twenty-one  hutches,  each  of  which 
is  a  cubic  box  of  20  in.  on  the  side.  Each  box  is  in  two  divi- 
sions, an  eating-place  and  a  sleeping-place ;  the  sleeping-place 
is  8  in.  wide,  and  is  entered  by  an  opening  in  the  back  part 
of  the  partition.  Both  divisions  have  an  outer  door  in  front; 
and,  in  order  that  the  door  of  the  sleeping-place  may  not  be 
opened  by  any  stranger,  it  is  fastened  by  an  iron  pin,  which 
cannot  be  seen  or  touched  till  the  door  of  the  eating-place  is 
opened.  Mr.  Pratt  pointed  this  out  to  us  as  an  improvement 
in  the  construction  of  rabbit-hutches,  well  deserving  of  imita« 
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tion  wherever  there  is  any  chance  of  boys  or  idle  persons 
getting  into  the  rabbit-house.  The  rabbits  are  fed  on  garden 
vegetables  and  bran,  barley,  oatmeal,  and  hay,  making  fre- 
quent changes ;  the  vegetables  being  gathered  three  or  four 
days  before  oeing  used,  and  laid  in  a  heap  to  sweat,  in  order 
to  deprive  them  of  a  portion  of  their  moisture.  Salt  b  also 
given  occasionally  with  the  bran.  Cleanliness,  and  frequent 
change  of  food,  have  now,  for  five  years,  kept  the  rabbits  in 
constant  health.  It  ought  never  to  be  forgotten,  that  atten- 
tion to  the  above  rules,  in  partially  drying  green  succulent 
vegetables,  is  essential  to  the  thriving  of  rabbits  kept  in 
hutches ;  and,  hence,  in  London  and  other  large  towns^ 
instead  of  fresh  vegetables,  they  are  fed  with  clover-hay. 
One  of  the  kinds  of  rabbit  bred  at  Mr.  Harrison's  is  the 
bare  rabbit,  mentioned  in  the  Encyclopadia  of  Agrictdture, 
I  7S55.,  the  flesh  of  which  resembles  that  of  the  hare,  in  quan- 
tihr  and  flavour.  Mr.  Pratt  has  fed  rabbits  here,  which,  when 
killed,  weighed  1 1  lbs.  We  can  testify  to  then-  excellence 
when  cooked. 

67,  Coach-house,  with  stairs  to  hay-loft.  68,  Stable. 

69,  Mill-house,  containing  mills  for  bruising  corn  for  poultry,  a 
portable  flour  milT,  a  lathe,  and  grJnding-machine  for  sharpen- 
ing garden  instruments  and  similar  articles.  In  the  Angel 
Inn  in  Oxford,  some  years  ago,  a  lathe  of  this  sort  was  used 
for  cleaning  shoes,  the  brushes  being  fixed  to  the  circum~ 
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ference  of  the  wheel,  and  the  shoes  applied  to  them,  while  the 
wheel  was  turned  round  by  a  tread  lever,  or  treadle. 

70,  Root-house,  containing  bins  for  keeping  different  kinds  of 
potatoes,  carrots,  parsneps,  Jerusalem  artichokes,  beets,  and 
yellow,  French,  and  white  turnips,  with  shelves  for  onions ; 
and  a  lofl  over,  which  is  used  as  a  fruit-room.  The  fruit  is 
kept  partly  on  shelves,  and  partly  on  cupboard  trays. 

71,  Store  place  for  beer  or  ale,  which  is  brewed  by  Mr.  Pratt 
for  the  use  of  the  family  in  London,  as  well  as  at  Cheshunt ; 
here  is  also  a  regular  staircase  to  the  fruit-room. 

72,  Harness-room,  properly  fitted  up  with  every  convenience, 
and  warmed  by  a  stove. 

73,  A  lobby  or  court  to  a  door  which  opens  to  the  brook,  for 
the  purpose  of  clearing  out  an  excavation  made  in  the  bottom 
of  the  channel,  in  order  to  intercept  mud,  and  thus  render  the 
water  quite  clear  where  it  passes  along  the  pleasure-ground, 
and  is  seen  from  the  library  window  and  the  grand  Walk. 
[Jig.  158.  in  p.  64«0.)  The  whole  of  any  mud  which  may  col- 
lect in  the  brook  may  be  wheeled  up  a  plank  through  this 
door,  without  dirtying  the  walk. 

74  74lj  The  brook. 

75,  Foot  entrance  to  Mr.  Pratt's  house,  the  coachman's  bouse, 
the  dairy^  &c. 

76,  Carriage  entrance  to  the  stable-court,  garden  offices,  farm- 
yard, &c. 

77,  Private  entrance  to  the  garden,  over  the  rustic  bridge  shown 
in  J^.  158. 

78)  Masses  of  vitrified  bricks  and  blocks  of  stone,  distributed 
among  lawn  and  shrubs ;  among  which,  large  plants  of  agave, 
and  other  rock  exotics,  are  placed  in  the  summer  season.  The 
pots  and  tubs  being  concealed,  by  covering  them  with  the 
stones  forming  the  masses  of  rockwork.  Here  the  semicir- 
cular space  surrounded  by  rock  contains  a  collection  of  Hi- 
malayan rhododendrqns,  &c.,  in  pots,  many  of  them  seedlings 
which  have  not  yet  flowered. 

79  79,  American  shrubbery,  consisting  chiefiy  of  rhododen- 
drons, azaleas,  magnolias,  &c.,  growing  in  peat  earth  kept 
moist  by  the  brook. 

80,  American  garden,  consisting  of  choice  American  shrubs,  and 
American  herbaceous  plants.  In  the  centre  of  the  circle  a 
handsome  tazza  vase  on  a  bold  pedestal. 

81,  Two  semicircles  for  dahlias;  the  surrounding  compartments 
containing  a  collection  of  roses. 

82,  Garden  of  florist's  flowers. 

83  83,  Garden  of  herbaceous  plants,  chiefly  annuals.  The  walks 
in  all  these  gardens  are  edged  with  slate.  The  bed  83f  con- 
tains a  collection  of  choice  standard  roses.  84*,  Dahlias. 
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85,  Double  ascent  of  steps  to  a  mound  formed  of  the  earth  re- 
moved in  excavating  for  the  pond.  From  the  platform  to 
which  these  steps  lead,  there  is  a  circuitous  path  to  the  Chinese 
temple;  and  the  steps  are  ornamented  with  Chinese  vases, 
thus  affording  a  note  of  preparation  for  the  Chinese  temple. 
The  outer  sides  of  the  steps  are  formed  of  rockwork,  and 
between  the  two  stairs  is  a  pedestal  with  Chinese  ornaments. 

86,  The  Chinese  temple,  on  the  highest  part  of  the  mount  formed 
of  the  soil  taken  from  the  excavation  now  constituting  the 
pond.  The  view  from  the  interior  of  this  temple  is  i^own 
inj%.  162.  p.  651. 

87,  Rustic  steps  descending  from  the  Chinese  temple  to  the 
walk  which  borders  the  pond*.  88,  The  pond. 

89,  Open  tent,  with  sheet-iron  roof  supported  by  iron  rods. 
This  structure  maybe  seen  in  the  viewj%.  16S. 

90  90,  Masses  of  evergreens  and  deciduous  ti'ees  and  shrubs. 

91,  Grotto,  made  late  last  year,  not  yet  completed.  It  was  for- 
merly an  outer  ice-house,  but  it  failed  as  such.  The  entrance 
is  surrounded  by  rockwork,  and  the  interior  in  the  form  of  a 
horseshoe,  furnished  with  a  wooden  bench  as  a  seat  Over 
this  grotto  is  an  umbrella  tent,  as  shown  in  the  view^^,  164. 
in  p.  654.  92,  Dahlias.' 

95,  Slip  of  ground  for  compost,  and  various  other  materials  re- 
quisite for  the  garden  and  farmyard  j  communicating  with 
die  frame-ground  by  the  door  94,  with  the  farmyard  by  the 
gate  95,  and  with  the  farm  by  the  gate  96. 

94,  Door  from  the  frame-ground  to  the  slip  behind. 

95,  Gate  from  the  slip  to  the  farmyard. 

96,  A  gate  from  the  slip  to  the  fields  of  the  farm. 
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9%  Grass  field,  forming  part  of  the  farm. 

fig.  165.  in  p.  656, 657.,  is  a  vertical  profile  of  the  gardens 
and  pleasure-ground,  with  the  farmyard,  and  a  small  portion  of 
the  farm.     This  view  shows  :  — 
1,  The  house.  2,  The  domestic  offices  and  yard. 

3,  Vinery  in  small  garden. 

4,  Back  entrance  to  the  domestic  offices,  and  the  smaller  kitchen- 
garden.  On  one  side  of  this  walk  is  placed  one  of  Fuller's 
portable  ice-boxes. 

Fuller's  Ice-Box.  —-  This  box  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious  and 
useful  inventions  that  have  been  introduced  into  the  domestic 
economy  of  the  wealthy  classes  &r  many  years.  It  may  be  de- 
scribed as  one  box  within  another,  the  inner  box  being  6  inches 
apart  from  the  outer  box  on  every  side,  and  at  the  top  and 
bottom.  The  space  between  the  outer  box  and  the  inner  box  is 
filled  up  with  burnt  cork  in  a  state  of  powder,  as  being  a  better 
nonconductor  of  heat  than  powdered  charcoal  of  common  wood. 
The  lid  is  double  like  the  sides,  and  the  vacuity  filled  with 
charcoal  in  the  same  manner,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  air 
getting  in  to  the  contents  of  the  box  when  it  is  shut.  The  lid  has 
ledges  which  project  downwards  into  a  gutter  containing  water, 
so  as  to  render  the  junction  airtight.  The  ice  is  contained  in 
the  well  or  space  thus  enclosed  and  protected,  which  is  lined 
with  cork  ;  and  which  will  keep  the  rough  ice  for  three,  four, 
and  five  weeks,  in  the  hottest  weather  of  summer.  Mr.  Harri- 
son's box  is  3  ft  5  in.  by  2  ft.  S  in.,  and  3  ft.  5  in.  in  depth,  out- 
side measure;  and  the  well,  or  Inner  box,  will  contain  300  lbs.  of 
rough  ice.  The  cost  of  a  box  of  this  size  complete  is  25/.  45. 
The  cost  of.  the  ice  which  is  required  to  fill  i^  and  which  is 
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supplied  by  a  large  wholesale  dealer  in  that  article  at  Southgate, 
Mr.  Sytnondsy  is  about  15s. ;  the  price  per  cwt  varying  from  4$. 
to  6s.y  of  three  sorts,  sweepings,  mixed,  and  pure,  at  different 
prices.     The  box  three  times   filled   will  serve   an  ordinary 
family  a  whole  season.      When  we  consider  the   expense  of 
building  an  ice-house ;  the  uncertainty  of  its  answering  the  end 
proposed;  the  expense  of  filling  it  annually  with  ice,  and  of 
taking  out  a  portion  every  two  or  three  days,  or  in  the  hottest 
weather  every  day ;  the  saving  by  the  use  of  the  ice-preserver 
must  be  obvious.     In  fact,  there  are  few  families  who  have  an 
ice-house,  who  would  not  save  a  considerable  sum  every  year  by 
it,  and  be  much  more  certain  of  always  having  ice  when  they 
wanted  it.     The  box  is  the  invention  of  Mr.  Fuller,  No.  60. 
Jermyn  Street,  London;  and,  when  it  once  becomes  properly 
known,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it,  or  some  similar  contrivance, 
will  take  the  place  of  ice-houses  in  suburban  residences  all  over 
the  country.     As  this  takes  place,  a  demand  will  be  created  for 
dealers  in  ice,  who  will  collect  and  preserve  it  better,  and  at  far 
less  expense,  than  any  individual  can  do,  and  who  will  supply 
the  possessors  of  boxes.     The  mere  circumstance  of  an  immeuse 
body  of  ice  being  put  together  will  contribute  to  its  preserva- 
tion, while  the  smaller  quantities  put  into  private  ice-houses,  and 
often  most  improperly  mixed  with  salt  while  being  put  iun  is  al- 
ways liable  to  melt,  by  the  penetration  of  the  heat  with  which  it 
is  surrounded.     Though  the  invention  has  been  only  a  very 
short  time  before  the  public,  we  already  know  some  gentlemen 
having  ice-houses  near  town  who  have  given  up  filling  them, 
and  who,  having  procured  a  box,  get  it  filled  two  or  three  times 
in  the  course  of  the  summer,  at  an  expense,  for  the  season,  of 
not  more  than  2L  or  3/.     In  the  very  complete  offices  at  Elvas- 
ton  Castle,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Harrington,  near  Derby,  the 
ice-house  may  be  said  to  form  a  part  of  the  castle,  being,  as  al- 
ready observed  in  p.  460.,  under  a  tower  which  forms  the  larder. 
In  a  vaulted  room  near  the  butler's  pantry,  there  are  two  cold 
closets  or  presses  formed  by  Mr.  Fuller.     They  consist  of  double 
boxes,  the  space  between  the  outer  and  inner  box  being  filled 
with  ice ;   so  that  cold  meat,  pies,  tarts,  butter,  or  any  article 
requiring  to  be  kept  cool,  is  set  on  the  shelves  of  one  of  these 
presses  with  no  more  trouble  than  they  would  be  set  on  the  shelf 
of  a  common  press.     It  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  our  readers 
to  know  that  the  greatest  dealer  in  ice  in  London,  or  perhaps  in 
the  world,  is  Mr.  Leftwich  of  Albany  Street,  Regent's  Park;  and 
the  next,  perhaps,  Mr.  Symonds  of  Southgate.     The  ice-house 
at  Southgate  is  36  ft  deep,  measuring  from  the  surface,  and  14  fl. 
high  above  the  surface.     It  is  circular,  and  24  fl.  in  diameter,  at 

the  surface  of  the  ground ;  ]  8  ft.  at  the  bottom  ;  and  the  dome 

X  X  4 
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at  top  rises  in  the  form  of  a  cone.    This  house,  it  is  computed, 
will  contain  450  tons  of  ice. 
5,  The  smaller  kitchen-garden. 
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6,  Broad  border  for  pits ;  and  in  which  there  is  a  cold-pit  for 
protecting  vegetables  during  winter. 

7,  boundary  plantation. 
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8,  Angular  brick  wall,  for  the  sake  of  having  different  aspects 
for  tne  fruit  trees  which  are  trtuned  against  it ;  and  for  strength, 
being  only  one  brick  in  thickness  for  lessening  the  expense. 

9,  Pond  in  the  largest  kitchen-garden,  supplied  from  the  brodc 
by  pipes,  with  waste  pipe  to  the  pond  on  the  lawn. 

10,  Filbert  plantati<»i. 

11,  Orchard,  and  boundary  plantation. 

12,  Covered  seat;  of  which  a  view  is  shown  ta _^.  166.  In 
front  of  this  seat  (here  is  a  mulberry  tree  of  large  dimensions, 


which  was  transplanted  by  Mr.  Harrison  when  it  was  up- 
wards of  80  years  of  age.  The  instruments  with  which  a 
number  of  large  plants,  particularly  shrubs,  were  transplanted 
under  Mr.  Harrison's  directions,  when  the  grounds  were  being 
altered  and  enlarged,  were  described  for  us  by  Mr.  Pratt  (See 
Gardenet's  Magazine,  vol.  xi.  p.  134.)  Mr.  Pratt  kept  far 
many  years  large  plants  which  had  suffered  from  any  causes, 
or  which  were  not  immediately  wanted,  in  what  he  called  an 
hospital  for  these  purposes. 

13,  A  flower-garden,  in  which  for  several  years  a  large  Arau- 
cflria  brasili^nsis  stood  out  in  the  centre  bed;  but  it  was 
killed  to  the  ground  in  the  winter  of  I8S7 — 8. 

li.  The  rustic  covered  seat,  shown  in  Jig,  167-  in  p.  660.,  and 
of  which j%.  168.  is  an  elevation  of  the  back;  showing  the 
manner  in  which  the  barked  poles  are  arranged. 

15,  Basin  of  water  for  aquntics. 

16,  Rustic  building,  of  which  a  view  is  shown  inj%,  172.  In 
the  interior  is  an  alto-relievo  of  statuary  marble,  representing 
a  female  over  a  funereal  vase,  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  broad 
frame  of  corals,  cornua  Ammonis,  and  large  mineral  speci- 
mens of  different  kinds. 

17,  Groups  of  roses,  dahlias,  and  other  ornamental  flowers. 
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18,  Two  semicircular  beds  of  roses. 

19)  A  covered  double  seat,  one  half  looking  towards  the  roses, 
and  the  other  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  the  latter  are 
kept  the  instruments  for  playing  at  what  is  called  lawn 
billiards,  which  is  said  to  be  a  game  intermediate  between 
bowls  and  common  billiards.  This  game  is  little  known, 
but  materials  for  playing  at  it  are  sold  by  Messrs.  Cato  & 
Son,  wire-workers,  Holbom  Hill,  London,  who  send  out  witli 
them  the  following  printed  rules  :  — 

**  This  game,  which  differs  from  all  others,  should  be 
played  on  a  lawn  about  12  yards  square  ;  the  socket  with  the 
ring  being  fixed  in  the  centre,  by  a  block  of  wood  fixed  into 
the  earth.  It  may  be  played  by  two  or  four  persons,  either 
separately,  or  as  partners,  each  player  having  a  ball  with  a 
cue  pointed  to  correspond.  Care  must  be  taken  to  fix  the^ 
ring  at  the  end  of  the  cue  close  to  the  ball  before  striking.'' 

20,  The  pond.  On  the  margin  of  which,  at  ky  is  the  boat- 
house  seen  inj^.  173.  in  p.  667. 

21,  Descending  steps  through  evergreens ;  from  which  is  seen 
the  distant  view  of  the  house  and  the  tent,  as  in  ^.  163. 
in  p.  653.  22,  Dahlia  plantation. 

29f  Chinese  temple,  from  the  interior  of  which  is  obtained  the 
view  shown  iny%.  162.  in  p.  651.  Behind  the  temple,  a  little 
to  one  side,  is  the  grotto  shown  at  91  in  the  plan,  J%.  159.  in 
p.  642,  643.;  and  also  in  the  view,  ^.  164.  in  p.  654. 

24,  The  situation  of  the  tent  shown  in^.  163. 

25,  The  different  flower  and  shrub  gardens  described  in  detail 
in  the  plan,  fig.  1 59.  p.  642,  643. 

26,  The  hot-houses,  pits,  frames,  farm-buildings,  &c.,  shown  in 
^.159. 

27,  Grass  fields,  forming  part  of  the  farm. 

28,  Point  from  which  the  view  of  the  hot-houses,  ^.  161.  in 
p.  646.,  is  taken ;  and  also,  turning  round,  the  view  of  the  house, 

jftg.  174.  in  p.  669.  29,  Secret  entrance  to  the  grounds. 

30,  Principal  entrance  to  the  house. 

31,  Entrance  to  the  stable-court  and  farmyard. 

Remarks.  —  In  pointing  out  the  principal  sources  of  the  pro- 
fessional instruction  which  a  young  gardener  may  derive  from 
examining  this  place,  we  shall  first  direct  attention  to  the 
garden  structures.  These,  whether  of  the  ornamental  or  useful 
kind,  are  executed  substantially,  and  with  great  care  and  neat- 
ness; while  the  farm-buildings,  being  chiefly  of,  wood,  show 
how  great  an  extent  of  accommodation  may  be  obtained  with- 
out regularity  of  plan,  and  without  incurring  much  expense. 
A  good  exercise  for  the  young  designer  would  be,  to  distribute 
the  same  accommodation,  properly  classed,  along  the  sides  of  a 
square  or  squares,  or  along  the  sides  of  a  parallelogram   or 
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polygon,  and  either  detached  from,  or    connected    with,   the 
horticultural  buildings. 

The  manner  in  which   the  working-sheds  are  heated  by  the 
waste  heat  from  the  furnaces,  in  consequence  of  which,  in  severe 


weather,  much  more  work  wiU  be  done  in  them,  and  in  a  better 
manner,  and  in  which  they  are  lighted,  so  as  to  serve  for  pro- 
tecting certain  kinds  of  plants  during  winter,  is  worthy  of 
imitation  ;  as  is  the  mode  of  heating  so  many  different  houses 
from  only  three  boilers.  In  no  garden  structures  have  we  seen 
a  more  judicious  use  of  the  Penrhyn  slate ;  paths,  edgings, 
shelves,  cisterns,  boxes  for  plants,  copings,  kerbs,  partitions, 
and  substitutes  for  dwarf  walls,  being  all  made  of  it.     The 
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order  and  neatness  with  which  all  the  di^rent  tools,  utensils, 
&c.,  are  kept  in  the  horticultural  and  farm  buildings,  are  most 
exemplary,  and  gready  &cilitate  the  despatch  of  business. 

In  the  construction  of  die  hot-houses,  the  most  remarkable  is 
one  on  the  ridffe  and  furrow  principle  of  Mr.  Paxton,  accurately 
copied  from  the  original  house  at  Chatsworth ;  and,  as  this  is 
the  only  house  of  the  kind  that  we  know  of  within  the  same 
distance  of  London,  we  shall  give  a  plan,  elevation,  and  view  of 
it.  This  house  is  marked  7  and  8  in  the  ground  plan,  J^.  159. 
in  p.  642,  643. ;  one  half  of  it  leg 

being  used  asageranium-house,  , 
and  the  other  as  a  botanic  stove.  ■ 

Fig.  169.  is  a  geometrical 
elevation  of  part  of  the  front  of 
this  house,  showing,  in  a  con- 
spicuous manner,  the  ridges 
and  furrows.  Ventilation  is 
^ven  by  opening  the  glazed 
triangular  panel  in  front  of 
each  ridge,  which  is  hinged 
on  its  lower  side;  and  by  the 
opening  of  shutters  of  similar 
form  and  dimensions  in  the 
back  wall,  under  the  upper 
part  of  the  ridge. 

Fig.  170.  is  a  cross  section  through  the  middle  of  one  of  the 
ridges  of  the  roof,  in  which  are  shown  at  i  the  oblique  direction 


of  the  sash  bars  between  the  ridge  and  the  furrow,  and  the 
panes  of  glass  put  in  at  right  angles  to  the  bars  at  k.  There 
are  openings  under  each  ridge,  in  the  back  wall,  and  also  in 
front,  for  ventilation. 
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Fig.  171.  is  a  ground  plan  of  a  portion  of  this  house,  show- 
ing the  entrance  at  a ;  a  partition,  by  which  a  part  of  the  iioase 
maybe  treated  as  a  stove,  bb;  the  hot-water  pipes,  cc;  the 
stage  for  green-house  plants,  d;  cistern  for  water  in  the  stove 
division,  e ;  and  box  for  Mdsa  Cavendishu,  /  The  cistern 
and  the  box  are  formed  of  slabs  of  slate,  held  together  by  iron 


i 


.E: 


'  bolts,  which  pass  through  the  two  opposite  plates,  and  are  made 
fast  with  screws  and  nuts. 

Fig.  170.  h,  g,  h,  is  a  vertical  profile  of  part  of  a  ridge  on  a  large 
scale,  in  which  g  is  the  ridge  piece,  or  crown  of  the  ridge;  and 
A)%the  gutters  or  furrows.  The  width  of  these  ridges,  from 
furrow  to  furrow,  is  about  6  ft. ;  and  the  height,  from  the  lerel  of 
the  furrbw'to  the  crown  ofthe  ridge,  is  about  Sft-  The  advantages 
attending  this  kind  of  house  have  been  already  noticed,  p.4^2. 
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The  following  memorandum  respecting  the  heating  of  the 
hot-houses  and  pit's  at  this  place  has  been  kindly  supplied  by 
Mr.  Harrison. 

*^  The  hot-water  apparatus  first  used  in  the  small  house  in  the 
walled  garden,  S  in  j^.  159.  in  p.  652.,  was  put  up  by  a  regular 
mechanic  from  London,  but  worked  so  ill  and  with  such  frequent 
failures,  requiring  night-watching,  that  soon  afler  Mr.  Pratt  be- 
came head  gardener  the  whole  was  taken  to  pieces,  and  the 
materials,  with  additions  and  alterations,  and  removing  the 
boiler  from  the  house  into  an  adjoining  place  where  the  fire  and 
flue  were  built,  were  reconstructed,  and  the  house  has  com- 
pletely answered  ever  since. 

'^  Since  that  time  no  person  supplying  hot-water  apparatus  has 
ever  been  consulted,  or  even  employed,  except  in  casting  boilers 
and  other  iron  work,  according  to  plans  and  drawings  made  to 
a  scale  and  sent  to  London  ;  these  materials  being  put  together 
by  a  smith  in  the  country,  who  has  learned  to  cut  and  join 
pipes.  Three  fires  heat  eight  distinct  houses  ;  and  if  the  whole 
had  been  erected,  or  its  erection  contemplated,  at  the  same  time, 
two  fires  would  have  been  amply  sufficient,  by  placing  the  houses 
requiring  most  heat  nearest  the  fires.  One  of  the  boilers  is  a 
common  large  iron  coal  box,  which  has  now  been  in  use 
seven  years,  without  the  slightest  failure.  Simplicity  in  con- 
struction, with  large  bodies  of  water  and  iron  (the  pipes  in  the 
largest  house  being  6  in.  internal  diameter,  in  the  others  4  in., 
and  going  entirely  round  the  pine  and  orchideous  houses,  requir- 
ing the  greatest  heat,  and  round  three  sides  of  the  botanic  house), 
has  been  the  basis  of  all  the  plans ;  and  experience  derived  from 
the  house  in  the  walled  garden  has  led  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
the  boilers  from  the  other  houses,  the  delivering  and  return 
pipes  being  in  every  instance  carried  from  the  boilers  through 
the  wall,  and  close  fitted ;  and  experience  has  proved  that  the 
advantages  of  this  mode  more  than  compensate,  in  various  ways, 
for  the  loss  of  heat  which  the  boilers  would  give  in  the  houses. 

<^  Experiments  have  also  proved  that  the  6-inch  pipes  in  the 
botanic  house,  which  is  considerably  more  than  double  the  area  of 
the  pine-house  which  is  heated  from  the  same  boiler  by  4-inch 
pipes,  give  a  greater  heat  than  would  be  given  by  a  double  set  of 
4-inch  pipes,  making  full  allowance  even  for  the  excess  of  water 
beyond  the  double  quantity  carried  by  the  6- inch  pipes  above  the 
4-inch,  calculated  on  the  squares  of  their  diameters.  This  proves 
that  the  same  quantity  of  water  is  more  effectual  when  distributed 
in  large  pipes,  than  in  a  greater  number  of  smaller  pipes.  No 
deficiency  has  been  found  in  the  regular  diffusion  of  heat,  and 
gre£^  advantage  in  the  continuance.  The  pipes  through  the  wall 
delivering  and  returning  the  water  in  the  orchideous  house,  which 
supply  two  sets  of  service  pipes  branching  off  at  opposite  right 
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angles,  were  cast  with  the  boiler,  on  the  calculation  of  the 
squares  of  the  diameters,  the  service  pipes  being  4  in.,  and  the 
others  nearly  6  in. 

"  These  arrangements  have  now  had  suflScient  trial  to  prove 
their  efficiency.  Mr.  Pratt  can  give  and  secure  the  continuance 
of  whatever  heat  he  considers  necessary,  without  any  attention 
to  the  fires  during  the  night.  It  was  necessary  to  look  at  the 
fires  in  the  night  during  the  use  of  a  very  highly  praised  boiler, 
which  was  obliged  to  be  used  in  consequence  of  failure  in  pro* 
curing  a  lame  coalbox,  and  the  founders  not  being  able  to  send 
the  present  boiler  in  time.  Since  the  present  boiler  has  been 
fixed,  neither  Mr.  Fratt  nor  any  one  under  him  has  ever  looked 
at  a  fire  during  the  night;  the  temperature  of  the  houses  in  the 
morning,  after  the  severest  night,  proving  the  absolute  securi^ 
of  the  mode  of  supplying  the  neat  under  these  houses. 

**  The  economy  and  simplicity  of  plan  have  also  been  proved  by 
Mr.  Harrison  having,  previously  to  heating  the  second  house,  had 
an  estimate  made  by  an  eminent  London  firm,  of  the  cost  of  the 
apparatus  for  heating  the  house,  the  dimensions  of  which  were 
given.  Estimate,  58/.  Mr.  Harrison  objected  to  the  estimate, 
and  desired  to  have  another,  with  the  plan  of  heating  on  which 
the  estimate  was  founded:  this  was  5^1.  Mr.  Harrison,  disap- 
proving both  of  plan  and  estimate,  made,  with  Mr.  Pratt,  a  plan, 
the  iron  for  which  was  supplied  by  the  same  firm,  and  amounted 
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to  S6/.)  instead  of  52/. ;  and  this  plan,  at  half  the  cost  of  the 
other,  has  most  completely  answered  in  every  respect.  No 
estimate  or  plan  from  London  has  since  been  required.  It  may 
be  added,  that  Mr.  Pratt  is  now  satisfied  from  experience, 
that  economy  in  fuel  and  in  labour  in  attending  fires,  and  the 
avoidance  of  night-watching,  as  well  as  economy  in  the  first  cost, 
are  attained  by  simple  instead  of  by  complicated  plans. 

**  Any  required  heat,  however  high,  may  be  given,  anddistri* 
buted  and  regulated  by  the  stop-cocks  in  the  different  bouses, 
and  retained  during  the  severest  weather  without  any  care  during 
the  night.  Mr.  Pratt  has  ascertained  that  420  gallons,  the 
largest  quantity  of  water  used  in  the  new  houses,  can  be  boiled 
in  an  hour ;  and,  when  it  is  considered  that  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year,  and  the  whole  of  that  part  in  which  sudden 
severe  cold  can  occur,  the  water  in  the  boiler  must  always  be 
kept  at  a  certain  temperature  for  the  use  of  the  pine  and  or« 
chideous  houses,  and  generally  also  let  into  the  botanic  house, 
no  difficulty  can  occur  in  the  other  houses.  He  has  found  that 
the  upper  pipes  in  the  geranium  and  heath  houses  become  hot  in 
five  minutes  after  the  cocks  are  turned  to  let  in  the  hot  water 
from  the  adjoining  houses.  It  must  be  added,  that  great  care 
should  be  taken  in  the  construction  of  the  fireplace  and  flue ;  as 
a  most  important  difference  will  be  found  between  a  wide  and  ill- 
constructed  fireplace  and  flue,  both  in  the  intensity  of  heat  by  any 
given  quantity  of  fluid,  and  in  the  burning  of  inferior  fuel  mixed 
with  good ;  in  the  keeping  in  of  the  fire,  and  preventing  any  ac- 
cumulation of  soot,  &C.  The  fireplaces  and  flues  have  all  been 
constructed  under  Mr.  Pratt's  own  immediate  superintendence. 

^^  The  result  is,  a  decided  superiority  in  economy,  in  first  cost, 
in  the  use,  and  in  security  without-night  watching,  of  simple 
overcomplicated  plans:  and  this  detail  has  been  given,  which 
might  be  extended  to  more  minute  points  if  required,  in  the 
hope  that  it  may  prove  useful  to  amateur  gardeners  who  require 
hot-houses,  and  to  those  who  supply  apparatus  for  heating. 
Many  persons  deny  themselves  a  luxury  they  wish  to  enjoy,  from 
the  expense  and  occasional  failures  of  many  of  the  complicated 
plans  now  in  use ;  and  more  numerous  orders,  which  would  be 
given  if  the  above  objections  were  remedied,  would  amply  com- 
pensate those  who  supply  such  apparatus.  —  W.  H." 

In  the  farm-buildings,  the  fittings  up  of  the  poultry-houses, 
the  rabbit-house,  and  the  dairy  and  dairy  scullery,  well  deserve 
attention  ;  and  also  the  arrangement  for  fermenting  the  food  of 
the  pigs  in  under-ground  cisterns,  not  too  warm  for  summer,  nor 
so  cold  as  to  check  fermentation  in  winter.  The  manure  of  the 
horses,  of  the  cows,  of  the  pigs,  of  the  rabbits,  of  the  pigeons, 
and  of  the  poultry,  is  kept  in  separate  pits,  that  it  may  be 
used,  if  desirable,  in  making  up  different  composts. 

VouXV.  — No.  117.  Y  y 
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three  liquid-manure  tanks,  in  which  the  liquid  matter,  which  in 
most  farmyards  is  wasted,  is  fermented,  and  afterwards  mixed 
up  with  soil  for  use  in  the  kitchen-garden,  or  used  in  forming 
composts  for  particular  plants.  The  liquid  manure  from  the 
stables  is  kept  apart  from  that  from  the  cow-house ;  and  the 
general  drainings  of  the  yard,  and  of  the  frame-ground  in  the 
kitchen-garden,  are  fermented  by  themselves.  The  liquid  manure 
with  which  Mr.  Pratt  waters  his  plants  is  formed  chiefly  of 
the  sweepings  of  the  pigeon,  rabbit,  and  cow  houses,  with  lime ; 
and  is  kept  in  a  cask  in  a  close  shed  (60  in  the  plsLtiJig,  159.  in 
p.  642,  61*3.),  so  that  the  temperature  admits  of  its  fermenting  in 
winter,  as  well  as  in  summer :  a  thick  scum  rises  to  the  top  of 
the  cask,  and  the  liquid  is  drawn  out  from  the  bottom  as  clear  as 
old  ale.  The  plants  which  Mr.  Pratt  waters  with  this  liquid  are 
chiefly  those  of  rapid  growth,  such  as  the  Datura^  Brugmans/^,  and 
other  soft-wooded  tree  plants  which,  like  these,  are  cut  in  every 
year,  and  appear  to  profit  by  the  stimulating  efiect  of  this  ma- 
nure. He  gives  it  also,  occasionally,  to  various  other  plants 
which  appear  to  want  vigour ;  but  has  not  yet  had  sufficient  expe- 
rience of  its  effects,  to  give  a  list  of  plants  to  which  it  ought  to  be 
applied. 

In  order  to  produce  as  much  manure  as  possible,  as  well  for 
the  farm  as  for  the  garden,  all  leaves,  haulm,  and  waste  vegetable 
matters,  are  carefully  collected,  and  fermented  by  the  addition  of 
fresh  stable  dung ;  and  heaps  of  difierent  kinds  of  soils,  procured 
from  different  parts  of  the  country,  are  constantly  kept  in  the 
slip  adjoining  the  frame-ground,  ready  for  use. 

The  grounds  being  nearly  level  are  readily  supplied  with 
water  from  the  ponds  and  from  the  brook ;  and  there  are  con- 
cealed wells,  communicating  with  these  sources  by  pipes  from 
the  brook,  in  different  parts  of  the  grounds,  and  more  especially  in 
the  kitchen-garden,  from  which  the  plants  can  be  abundantly 
watered  in  the  growing  season  with  comparatively  little  labour ; 
there  being  six  different  places,  including  the  .ponds  and  brook, 
from  which  the  gardeners  take  water,  and  all  the  strawberries 
are  planted  close  to  the  wells  in  the  inner  and  outer  walled 
gardens. 

The  kitchen-gardens,  the  hot-houses,  and  the  store-houses  and 
some  other  structures  can  be  locked  up  at  pleasure,  Mr.  Harri- 
son and  Mr.  Pratt  being  the  only  persons  having  complete 
master  keys.  Fart  of  the  outer  kitchen-garden  is  enclosed  with 
an  open  iron  spike  fence,  5  ft.  6  in.  high,  within  which  and  the 
inner  walled  garden  are  the  strawberries  and  choicest  goose- 
berries, figs,  &c.,  and  these  enclosures  are  opened  only  by  the 
master  keys.  The  whole,  therefore,  of  the  wall  and  best  fruit 
is  secured  from  plunder. 

The  beauties  of  this  place,  as  has  been  already  mentioned, 
depend  chiefly  on  the  taste  and  judgment  displaced  in  laying  out 
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the  walks,  and  distributing  the  trees  and  shrubs ;  though  the 
choice  of  a  situation  for  the  pond,  and  the  mount  adjoining  it, 
is  also  a  matter  of  some  consequence. 

The  trees  and  shrubs,  being  comparatively  limited  in  number, 
consist  of  one  of  almost  every  kind  that  is  to  be  procured  in 
British  nurseries,  exclusive  of  those  which  nre  common,  or  not 
considered  ornamental.  In  selecting  these,  the  more  rare  kinds 
have  been  procured,  and  planted  quite  voung;  Mr,  Harrison 
and  Mr.  Pratt  having  found,  by  experience,  that  the  pines  and 
flrs  should  be  planted  out  when  not  more  than  of  three  or  four 
years'  growth.  When  the  plants  have  been  in  pots,  the  balls 
should  be  gently  broken  with  the  hand,  and  afterwards  all  the 
earth  washed  away  from  the  roots  by  the  application  of  water. 
The  plant  may  then  be  placed  on  a  niil  of  prepared  mould,  and 
the  roots  stretched  out,  so  as  to  radiate  from  the  plant  in  every 
direction,  and  afterwards  covered  with  mould,  This  is  the  mode 
adopted  by  Mr.  Barron  at  Ovaston  Castle,  of  which  more 
hereafter.  A  list  of  Mr.  Harrison's  very  choice  collections  of 
^bi^tinte  and  Cupressinae,  has  been  given  in  our  Arboretum, 
vol.  iv.  p.  2450.,  and  in  this  Magazine,  vol.  xiv.  p.  30,  These 
pines  and  firs  are  in  a  most  healthy  state;  and  i^nus  excelsa, 
P.  inops,  and  P.  Banksi'ana,  i^cea  pectlnata,  C%drus  Deoddra, 
and  ^bies  DougRsn  are  remarkably  fine  specimens. 

The  masses  of  trees  and  shrubs  are  chiefly  on  the  mount  near 
the  lake,  and  along  the  margin  which  shuts  out  the  kitchen- 
garden  ;  and  in  these  places  they  are  planted  in  the  gardenesque 
manner,  so  as  to  produce  irregular  groups  of  trees,  with  masses 
of  evergreen  and  deciduous  shrubs  as  undergrowth,  intersected 
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by  glades  of  turf.  They  are  scattered  over  the  general  surface  of 
the  lawn,  so  as  to  produce  a  continually  varying  effect,  as  viewed 
from  the  walks ;  and  so  as  to  disguise  tne  boundary,  and  prevent 
the  eye  from  seeing  from  one  extremity  of  the  grounds  to  the 
other^  and  thus  ascertain  their  extent  The  only  points  at 
which  the  lawn  is  seen  directly  across  from  the  drawingroom 
window  are  in  the  direction  of  /  and  m^J^,  165.  in  p.  656,  657*; 
but,  through  these  openings,  the  grass  field  beyond  appears 
united  with  the  lawn ;  so  that  the  extent  thus  given  to  the  views 
from  the  drawmgroom  windows  is  of  the  greatest  assistance  to 
the  character  of  the  place,  with  reference  to  extent.  From 
every  other  part  of  the  grounds,  the  views  across  the  lawn  are 
interrupted  by  some  tree,  bush,  or  object  which  conceals  the 
boundary ;  or,  if  the  boundary  is  seen  on  one  side,  as  in  passing 
along  the  walk  from  16  by  18  to  22,  there  is  ample  space  on  the 
lawn  side  to  keep  up  the  idea  of  extent. 

In  many  situations,  this  walk,  as  seen  on  paper,  would  be 
considered  to  be  too  near  the  boundary ;  but  in  the  grounds  the 
narrow  plantation  from  22  to  18  is  of  evergreens,  chiefly  hollies, 
which  already  partially  shut  out  all  view  of  the  boundary  or  the 
field,  and  which  are  ultimately  intended  to  spread  their  upper 
branches  over  the  walk,  so  as  to  give  it  a  character  of  shade  and 
gloom,  different  from  any  other  in  these  grounds.    In  general,  it 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  the  boundary  between  a  lawn 
and  the  park  or  field  beyond  should  not  be  such  as  to  cut  the 
landscape,  as  it  were,  in  two ;  and  another  rule  is,  that  the  walks 
should  never  be  so  near  this  fence,  or  should  not  be  so  conducted 
when  near  it,  as  to  admit  of  the  spectator  looking  directly  across. 
Indeed,  in  scenery,  no  rule  is  generally  more  applicable  than 
this ;  viz.  that  all  straight  lines,  whether  fences,  roads,  canals,  or 
rivers,  and  all  regular  symmetrical  objects,  such  as  buildings, 
should  be  looked  at  obliquely.     Applying  this  rule,  therefore, 
to  the  scenery  between  the  walk  and  the  fence,  from  18  to  16, 
we  should  say  that  either  the  direction  of  the  walk  ought  to  be 
altered,  so  as  to  remove  it  further  from  the  boundary,  or  the 
boundary  extended  further  into  the  field;  and  instead  of  being 
bordered  by  a  hedge-like  fringe  of  shrubs,  it  should  only  be 
broken  here  and  there  by  occasional  bushes  and  trees,  connected 
and  harmonising  in  position  with  other  trees  beyond  the  fence. 
If  it  were  desirable  to  avoid  altering  the  boundary,  then  we 
should  recommend  continuing  the  walk  which  commences  at  d 
near  19,  by  ;»  and  o  o^  \jo  p  near  16.  If  there  were  nothing  to 
see  or  be  seen  beyond  the  boundary,  then,  unless  the  boundary 
fence  were  a  conservative  wall,  that  is,  a  wall  covered    with 
half-hardy  ornamental  plants,  we  should  still  prefer  changing 
the  direction  of  the  walk,  so  as  to  take  away  from  the  monoto- 
nous appearance  of  continually  skirting  the  boundary.     In  every 
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pliice,  however  smBll,  there  ought  to  be  some  part  left  which  the 
visitor  has  not  seen,  and  whicD  may  leave  the  impression  on  his 
mind,  that,  however  much  he  has  been  shown,  he  has  not 
seen  every  thing.  We  make  these  observations  with  great  de- 
ference to  Mr.  Harrison,  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  the 
subject  of  landscape-gardening,  and  shown  much  practical  taste 
and  good  sense  both  vn  that  art  and  in  architecture. 

It  is,  however,  right  to  state  that  Mr.  Harrison  accords  with 
our  general  view  of  the  subject,  but  "  defends  the  walk  in  ques- 
tion as  an  exception  founded  on  his  objects  in  making  it;  which 
were,  1st,  to  have  a  walk  different  from  any  other  in  the  garden, 
snd,  2d,  a  walk  sheltered  from  the  winter  southerly  gales,  and 
ornamented  by  the  bloom  of  the  laurustinus  at  that  season.  It 
is,  therefore,  so  slightly  curved  as  merely  to  avoid  a  straight  line; 
and  permits  an  extent  of  length  not  found  in  any  other  part 
to  be  seen  on  descending  the  elevation  at  the  east  end,  or  on 
emer^ng  lirom  wood  at  the  west  end,  where,  when  the  improve- 
ments connected  with  it  are  finished,  it  will  enter  a  dense  plant- 
ation, the  walk  going  round  at  the  back  of  the  building  in  that 
comer.  The  fence  would  have  been  entirely  excluded  from 
ather  near  or  distant  view,  and  the  eye  carried  so  as  not  to  catch 
a  view  of  the  grounds  of  the  field  nearer  than  onehundred  yards 
or  more  at  toe  least,  if  the  laurustinuses  had  not  suffered  so 
severely  in  1897-S8  ;  but  these  will,  by  next  year,  and  by  tiees 
already  planted  along  the  border,  and  others  to  be  planted  irre- 
gularly, at  intervals,  in  the  field  near  the  fence,  in  a  great  mea- 
snre,  Mr.  Harrison  thinksj  obviate  the  objection  made,  or,  at 
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least,  lessen  the  force  of  it,  as  future  appearances  will,  he  thinks, 
prove.  —  W.  H." 

The  trees  and  shrubs  on  the  lawn  are  almost  all  disposed  in 
the  gardenesque  manner;  that  is,  so  that  each  individual  plant 
may  assume  its  natural  shape  and  habit  of  growth.  The  masses 
are  also  chiefly  planted  in  the  same  style  ;  and,  as  the  trees  and 
shrubs  advance  in  growth,  they  are  cut  in,  or  thinned  out; 
so  that  each  individual,  if  separated  from  the  mass  to  which  it 
belongs,  and  considered  by  itself  alone,  shall  be  a  handsome 
plant.  At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  produce  as  much  variety 
as  possible,  the  picturesque  style  of  planting,  in  which  trees  and 
shrubs  are  so  closely  grouped  together  as  partially  to  injure 
each  other's  growth,  occasionally  occurs,  for  the  sake  of  pro- 
ducing variety.  With  the  exception  of  the  pines  and  firs,  the 
other  trees  have  been  selected  more  for  their  picturesque  effect 
and  variety  of  foliage,  than  for  their  botanical  interest.  Among 
these  are  the  Scotch  pine  for  its  darkness ;  the  /%pulus  angu- 
lata  for  its  large  leaves,  and  for  its  property  of  preserving  these 
till  destroyed  by  severe  frost,  long  before  which  all  the  other 
poplars  have  become  naked;  the  ^cer  macroph;^llum, for  its  large 
leaves  ;  the  Montpelier  maple,  for  its  small  ones ;  the  NegAndo 
^axinif61ium,  for  its  green-barked  shoots ;  the  American  oaks, 
for  the  singular  variety  in  form  and  colour  of  their  foliage ;  the 
catalpa,  for  its  broad  rich  yellowish  leaves,  and  its  showy  blos- 
soms, which  appear  late  in  the  season ;  the  deciduous  cypress; 
the  bonduc,  or  Kentucky  coffee  tree ;  the  cut-leaved  alder ; 
the  tulip  tree ;  the  purple  beech ;  the  purple  hazel ;  the  Oriental 
plane,  of  which  there  are  several  fine  specimens ;  the  variegated 
sycamore,  and  other  variegated  trees  and  shrubs,  which  are  always 
so  beautiful  in  spring ;  those  thorns  and  crabs  which  are  beautiful 
or  remarkable  for  their  blossoms  in  the  spring,  and  for  their 
fruit  in  autumn ;  the  Nepal  sorbus,  so  interesting  for  its  large 
woolly  leaves,  which  die  off  of  a  fine  straw  colour ;  the  magno- 
lias; the  rhododendrons;  the  heaths;  the  brooms;  and  the  double- 
blossomed  furze;  besides  various  striking  or  popular  plants, 
such  as  the  variegated  hollies,  the  scarlet  arbutus,  &c»  Among 
the  detached  trees  and  small  groups,  there  is  scarcely  to  be  met 
with  a  single  bush  or  tree  that  a  general  observer  will  not  find 
noticeable  for  something  in  its  foliage,  general  form,  flowers,  or 
fruit.  The  Magnolm  grandifl6ra  var.  exoniensis  flowers  freely 
as  a  standard  without  any  protection,  and  was  not  even  injured 
by  the  winter  of  1837-8 ;  nor  was  ^^rbutus  procera,  also  unpro- 
tected. A  number  of  the  more  rare  trees  and  shrubs,  such  as 
Araucslria  brasili6nsis,  which  had  stood  out  eight  years,  A. 
Cunningham//,  Pinus  insignis,  P.  palustris,  P.  Gerardi^n^z,  P. 
canari^nsis,  &c.,  were  killed  during  this  winter  of  1 8S7-8 ;  and 
a  number  of  others,  which  were  severely  injured,  are  how  re- 
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covering.  Mr.  Pratt^  the  head  gardener,  did  not  begin  to 
prune  the  trees  which  were  injured,  till  the  rising  of  the  sap 
showed  the  extent  of  the  injury  that  they  had  received.  After 
waiting  till  the  middle  of  summer,  it  was  found  that  the  lau- 
rustinus,  sweet  bay,  Chinese  privet,  and  various  other  shrubs, 
were  alive  to  the  height  of  from  S  ft.  to  5  ft.;  and,  after  the  dead 
wood  was  cut  out,  the  plants  soon  became  covered  with  young 
shoots  and  foliage. 

The  Walks  are  so  laid  out  and  planted  as  to  be  sheltered  or 
bordered  by  evergreens,  for  the  sake  of  their  lively  appearance 
during  winter.  They  are  also  so  contrived  as  to  be  shaded 
from  the  sun  by  deciduous  trees  during  summer ;  while  these 
trees,  being  naked  during  winter,  admit  the  sun  at  that  season 
to  dry  the  ground.  The  walks  are  laid  out  in  different  direc- 
tionsy  in  order  that,  from  whatever  point  the  wind  may  blow,  at 
least  one  walk  will  be  sheltered  from  it  The  greater  number 
are  in  the  direction  of  north  and  south ;  because  walks  in  that 
direction  are  best  exposed  to  the  sun  in  the  winter  season,  which 
is  the  period  of  the  year  in  which  the  proprietor  chiefly  resides 
here.  It  is  always  desirable,  in  a  small  place,  that  all  the  walks 
should  be  concealed  from  the  wuidows,  except  that  immedi- 
ately under  the  eye ;  and  that,  in  walking  through  the  grounds, 
no  path  should  be  seen  except  jthe  one  walked  on,  and  that 
(except  in  the  case  of  a  straight  avenue)  only  for  a  moderate 
distance.  These  rules  (derived  from  the  principle  of  variety 
and  intricacy)  have  been  carefully  attended  to  by  Mr.  Har- 
rison ;  and  hence  the  walk  from  a  to  &,  in  the  plan^.  165.  in 
p.  656,  657.,  is  concealed  by  raising  the  turf  on  the  side  next 
the  house  higher  than  on  the  opposite  side ;  while  that  from  e 
to  6?  is  concealed  by  the  bushes  and  trees  at  e,  and  more  espe-* 
cially  by  a  large  rhododendron  at  ee.  The  walk  f  g  h  \s 
concealed  from  the  walk  i ;  partly  by  a  swell  in  the  surface  of 
the  turf  on  the  side  next  t,  but  chiefly  by  the  bushes  which  are 
scattered  along  its  margin.  At  g^  there  is  a  clump  which  pre- 
vents any  one  on  the  walk  f  from  seeing  the  line  g  f;  and  any 
one  on  the  walk  g  f  from  seeing  the  line  u  In  walking  along 
itoxxif  to  A,  it  is  clear  that  the  trees  and  shrubs  on  the  left  hand 
will  always  prevent  the  eye  from  seeing  the  walk  to  any  great 
distance.  All  the  other  walks  through  the  lawn  are  concealed 
in  a  similar  manner ;  so  that  a  person  walking  in  the  grounds 
never  sees  any  other  walk  than  that  which  lies  immediately 
before  him ;  and,  therefore,  in  looking  across  the  lawn,  he  never 
can  discover  the  extent  either  of  what  he  has  seen,  or  of  what 
he  has  yet  to  see.  To  form  a  great  number  of  walks  of  this 
sort,  and  lead  the  spectator  over  them  without  showing  him 
more  than  one  walk  at  a  time,  but  taking  care,  at  the  same  time, 
to  let  him  have  frequent  and  extensive  views  across  the  lawn, 
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and  these  views  always  different,  constitute  the  grand  secret  of 
making  a  small  place  look  large* 

The  walks  are  filled  to  the  brim  with  gravel,  kept  firmly 
rolled,  and  their  grass  margins  are  dipt,  but  never  cut;  because 
the  gravel,  being  almost  as  high  as  the  turf,  the  latter  can  never 
sink  down,  and  swell  out  over  the  former.  This  it  invariably 
does  when  the  turf  is  a  few  inches  higher  than  the  gravel ;  and, 
hence,  paring  off  the  part  of  the  turf  which  had  projected 
was  originally,  no  doubt,  adopted  only  as  a  remedy  for  the  evil, 
though  it  is  now  erroneously  practised  by  gardeners  as  an 
evidence  of  care  and  good  keeping.  As  much  of  the  beauty  of 
the  walk  depends  upon  the  b^uty  of  its  boundary,  the  feeling 
that  this  boundary  is  likely  to  be  disturbed  every  time  the  walk 
is  cleaned,  or  the  adjoining  turf  mown,  is  extremely  disagreeable. 
The  freshly  pared  turf  becomes  a  spot  or  a  scar  in  the  scene, 
withdrawing  the  attention  from  the  walk  itself,  and  from  the 
adjoining  grounds,  to  a  point,  or  rather  a  line,  which  is  in  itself 
of  little  consequence,  but  which,  by  the  paring,  is  obtruded  on 
the  eye,  so  as  to  destroy  all  allusion  to  stability.  We  are  dis* 
pleased  with  the  paring  of  the  edges,  because  it  conveys  the  idea 
that  the  walks  are  not  finished,  or  that  they  are  liable  to  be  dis- 
turbed in  this  way  from  time  to  time ;  and  nothing,  either  in 
grounds  or  in  buildings,  is  more  unsatisfactory  than  an  apparent 
want  of  stability  or  fixedness.  It  is  as  much  the  nature  of  the 
ground  to  be  fixed  and  immovable,  as  it  is  of  trees  and  shrubs 
to  increase  in  growth ;  and,  hence,  any  operation,  such  as  clip- 
ping, which  seems  to  stop  the  growth  of  the  one,  is  as  unsatis- 
factory to  the  eye  as  paring,  which  seems  to  derange  the  fixed 
state  of  the  other.  Would  that  we  could  impress  this  on  the 
minds  of  all  gardeners  and  their  employers  ! 

The  Pond  is  of  an  irregular  shape,  so  arranged  as  with  the 
assistance  of  the  island  to  prevent  the  whole  of  it,  and  conse« 
quently  its  limited  extent,  from  being  seen  from  any  one  point  in 
the  garden.  For  the  same  reason,  the  walk  only  goes  along  one 
side,  there  being  but  one  point  on  the  western  side,  viz.  where 
the  iron  seats  are  close  to  the  agaves,  from  which  any  part  of  the 
pond  can  be  seen.  The  pond  is  so  situated  as  to  form  the  main  fea- 
ture in  the  right-hand  view  from  the  drawingroom  window,  as 
shown  in  fig.  156.  in  p.  6S6. ;  the  wooded  island  (which  is  shown 
rather  too  much  in  the  middle  in  the  plan,  though,  perhaps,  not 
so  in  reality)  disguising  the  boundary  from  that  and  every  other 
point  of  view.  The  bank  of  the  pond  on  one  side  is  rocky,  and 
nearly  perpendicular;  while  on  the  other  it  is  sloping,  and  partly 
covered  with  shrubs.  At  k  inj%.  165.  in  p.  657^  there  is  a  boat- 
house,  on  the  top  of  which  are  several  large  agaves,  the  common, 
the  variegated,  and  Agave  plic^tilis ;  the  tubs  containing  which 
are  so  disguised  by  rockwork,  as  to  create  an  allusion  to  the 
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appearance  of  these  plants  in  their  native  habitats.  The  ap- 
pearance of  these  affaves,  and  also  of  a  large  crassula,  is  indi> 
cated  in  a  view  of  the  boat-house,^.  1 79.  io  p.  66?.;  and  it  is 
oaly  from  a  seat  among  these  agaves  that  any  part  of  the  pond 
can  be  seen  from  this  side  of  it.  Had  a  walk  been  conducted 
completely  round  the  pond,  and  near  ils  margin,  the  charm  of 
partial  concealment  would  have  been  entirely  lost.  The  high 
banks  have  been  formed  with  earth  taken  out  of  the  pond,  and 
these  have  given  occasion  to  a  considerable  variety  in  the  in- 
clination, as  well  as  in  the  direction,  of  the  walks.  The  banks 
are  planted  on  the  same  principle  as  the  open  lawn ;  that  is, 
with  trees  and  shrubs  having  striking  foliage  or  showy  flowers, 
and  with  a  judicious  mixture  of  evergreens  to  give  the  efiFect 
of  cheerfulness  in  winter.  In  the  water  are  two  large  plants  of 
C^lla  tethiopica  Lin.,  which  cover  a  space  of  nearly  5  fi.  in 
diameter;  they  have  lived  there  through  ten  winters  without 
any  protection,  the  water  being  5  ft.  deep ;  and  they  flower 
luxuriantly  every  year.  The  views  across  the  water,  to  the 
house  and  to  the  other  parts  of  ihe  grounds,  are  singularly 
varied,  owing  to  the  winding  direction  of  the  walk,  and  the  con- 
sequently changing  position  of  the  island,  and  of  the  trees  in 
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the  foreground  and  middle  distance.  One  of  these  views  may 
be  seen  in  Jig.  175.  and  others  have  been  already  given  in  p. 
636.  651.  653.  667. 

The  Fl&weT'Garden  (25,  in  fig.  165*  in  p.  6B6, 657.)  is  laid  out, 
as  the  ground  plan  indicates,  in  beds,  everywhere  bordered  with 
slate :  a  flower-garden  of  this  kind,  with  the  walks  gravelled, 
having  the  advantage  of  rendering  the  flowers  accessible  to 
ladies  immediately  after  rain,  when  they  are  often  in  their  great- 
est beauty,  and,  at  all  events,  in  their  greatest  freshness  and 
vigour;  an  advantage  which  is  not  obtained  when  the  beds  are 
on  turf.  There  are  also  flower-beds  on  turf  in  other  parts  of 
the  grounds :  but  these  are  filled  with  roses,  dahlias,  and  other 
large-growing  plants  in  masses,  the  beauties  of  which  do  not 
require  to  be  closely  examined. 

The  Management  of  the  garden,  farm-yard,  and  everything 
except  the  interior  of  the  dwelling-house,  is  committed  to 
Mr.  Pratt,  who  is  not  only  an  admirable  manager,  but  an  excel- 
lent gardener ;  as  the  number  of  prizes  which  he  has  obtained  at 
numerous  floricultural  exhibitions,  as  well  as  the  beautiful  man- 
ner in  which  he  cultivates  rare  plants,  and  grows  the  more  ordi- 
nary flowers  and  garden  produce,  amply  testifies.  He  is  also 
a  singularly  modest  unassuming  man.  There  is  scarcely  an 
operation  connected  with  the  management  of  a  grass  farm,  and 
the  treatment  of  all  the  various  kinds  of  live  stock  which  we 
have  noticed,  that  Mr.  Pratt  is  not  as  successful  in  performing, 
as  he  is  in  cultivating  plants. 

Bayswaterf  August^  18S9. 


Art.  II.     Provincial  Horticultural^  Botanical^  Floricultural^  Agricul" 

turaly  and  Zoological  Societies^ 

Our  notices  of  these  societies,  this  vear,  commence  with  November  1.  1838, 
and  extend  to  November  1. 1839 ;  and  they  are  intended  to  be  little  more  than 
the  registration  of  their  names.  The  reason  is,  they  have  for  the  most  part 
been  fully  reported  in  the  Gardener^s  Gazette,  a  journal  which  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  in  the  hands  of  all  our  readers.  Whenever  a  newspaper  or  letter  has  been 
sent  us,  containing  information  respecting  any  society,  we  have  given  that 
newspaper  or  letter  as  an  authority ;  but  in  all  other  cases  we  have  merely 
given  the  title  of  the  society,  and  a  reference  to  the  page  in  the  Gardenet^t 
Gazette  where  its  transactions  will  be  found  in  detail. 

ENGLAND. 

Bedfordshire.  —  Biggletwade  HorticuUural  Society,  —  For  spring  show, 
see  Gard.  Gaz,,  1839,  p.  148.  —  Sept.  23.     See  lind,,  p.  676. 

Bedford  open  Dahlia  Show,  —  Sept.  17.     See  Ibid.,  p.  693. 

Berkshire.  —  Farringdon  HorticuUural  Society,  * —  Spring  show.  See  Ibid,, 
p.  396. 

Windsor  and  Eton  Royal  Horticultural  Society , -^  July  13.  See  Ibid,, 
p.  463. 

Sunbury  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  —  Sept,  17.     See  Ibid,,  p.  645. 
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RoytU  Berkt  HorHcuUural  Sodefy, —  The  first  show  was  held.  June  24. ; 
when  the  following  cottagers  received  premiums :  —  Joseph  Gearing  of  Wal- 
lingfbrd,the  annual  premium  of  5/.,  given  by  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Duchess 
of  Kent.  Simon  Pitson  of  Nuneham,  the  premium  of  2L  2t,,  given  by  W. 
8.  Blackstone,  Esq.,  M.P.  William  Granger  of  Wallingford,  the  premium  of 
II,  U,y  given  by  Huss  Blackstone.  Thomas  Mills  of  Nuneham,  the  premium 
of  1/.  Is,,  given  by  John  Marshall,  Esq.  Joseph  Granger  of  Woflingford, 
the  premium  of  U,  it.,  eiven  by  E.  H.  Payne,  Esq.  John  Granger  of  Wal- 
fingford,  the  premium  of  1/.  Is.,  given  by  W.  Cooke,  Esq.  {JacksorCs  Oxford 
Journal,  June  1.,  1839.) 

Reading  Horticultural  Society.  —  The  show  on  July  24.  was  less  striking 
than  on  former  occasions. 

Buckinghamshire.  —  Buckingham  Domestic  Horticultural  Society.  —  Au" 
gust  13.     See  Gard.  Gaz.,  1839,  p.  600. 

Aylesbury  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society.  —  See  Ibid.,  p.  839. 

Cambridgeshire.  —  Bourn  Grand  JDahSa  Show.  —  Sept.  17.  1838.  See 
Ibid.,  ]839,p.76. 

Cambridgeshire  Horticultural  Society.  ^-  March  27.  See  Ibid.,  p.  236.  — 
July  24.    Ibid.,  p.  501. 

Witheach  Horticultural  Society.  —  May  31 .     See  Ibid.,  p.  389. 

Cambridge  Amateur  FlorisU*  Society.  —  S^.  17.     See  Ibid.,  p.  629. 

Cheshire.  —  Stayley  Bridge  Tulip  Exhibition.     See  Ibid.,  p.  412. 

Altringham  Floral  and  HorHcuUural  Society,  —  June  6.     See  Ibid.,  p.  397. 

Cornwall.  —  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  —  The  exhibition  of  May  28. 
was  held  in  the  National  Schoolroom  at  Redruth  for  the  first  time,  to  the 
high  gratification  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  locality.  Mr.  W.  Tweedie,  Esq., 
addressed  the  company,  noticing  the  very  great  improvement  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  horticulture  of  Cornwall  since  the  establishment  of  the  Society, 
and  directing  attention  to  many  rare  plants  in  the  present  exhibition.  He 
also  referred  to  a  letter  received  from  Dr.  Wallich  by  Sir  Charles  Lemon, 
stating  that  the  doctor  had  forwarded  from  India  a  box  of  growing  plants,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Society ;  and  requesting  that  the  box  might  1^  sent  back  to  him, 
replemshed  with  plants  of  South  American  or  West  Indian  origin.  {West  Bri- 
ton  and  Cornwall  Advertiser,  May  31.) 

July  16.  Notice  was  taken  of  the  great  good  effected  by  the  cottage  garden 
societies  of  Cornwall ;  which,  it  appears,  are  cooperating  with  the  Cornwall 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  so  effectually,  that  many  of  the  premiums  for  cu- 
linary vegetables  and  flowers,  formerly  exclusively  awarded  to  professional 
gardeners,  are  now  carried  off*  by  cottagers.  (Ibid.,  July  19.) 

Cumberland.  "^  Penrt^A  i^Toro/  and  Horticultural  Society.  —  Sept.  7.  1838. 
See  Gard.  Gaz.,  1838,  p.  765. 

Carlisle  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society,  —  Oct,  2.  See  Ibid.,  p.  837. 
Whitehaven  Horticultural  Society.  —  At  the  meeting  of  May  9.,  prizes  were 
awarded  for  auriculas,  polyanthuses,  and  various  other  florist's  flowers,  showy 
or  rare  plants,  and  culinary  vegetables.  A  quantity  of  rhubarb,  sea-kale,  aspa- 
ragus, and  tulips  were  brought  from  Mr.  Williamson  Peile's  garden  in 
Countess  Pit,  in  Parton  Colliery,  at  the  depth  of  85  fathoms,  and  at  a  tem- 
perature of  66^.  The  rhubarb  was  planted  on  the  12th  ult.,  the  sea^kale  on 
the  26th,  and  a  prize  was  awarded  to  each.  (Cumberland  Packet,  May  14.) 

Aug,  22.  A  model  of  St.  James's  Church,  constructed  of  everlastings, 
was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Robert  Elliot,  gardener  at  Rose  Hill,  and  was  very 
much  admired. 

Sept,  26.  Specimens  of  grass,  com,  radishes,  &c.,  grown  by  Mr.  Stock- 
dale  of  Cark,  in  the  sand  6t  Morecambe  Bay,  were  shown  in  this  room,  and 
attracted  a  good  deal  of  notice.  The  grass  was  of  great  length ;  and  a  tall, 
strong,  and  heavy-laden  bean-stalk  towered  nobly  in  the  centre  of  the  smaller 
curiosities  which  surrounded  it.  We  heard  a  gardener  remark  that  the 
radish  shown  in  this  group  of  sinjgular  vegetable  productions  was  as  fine  a 
root  as  he  would  wbh  to  behold;  and  a  respectable  corn-dealer  remarked 
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that  the  Bpecimen  of  Morecambe  Bay  wheat  was  the  best  he  had  seen  this 
vear.  We  ought  not  to  conclude  these  remarks  without  stating  that  Mr.  Bo- 
bert  Elliot,  gardener  at  Rosehill,  who  has  frequently  shown  ingenious  pieces  of 
floral  architecture  at  the  exhibitions  of  the  Society,  this  day  produced  a  neat 
model  of  a  flower«garden,  after  a  plan  much  in  fashion  at  present  at  horticul- 
tural shows.  A  board,  fd>out  30  m.  by  18  in.,  was  covered  by  a  thin  layer  of 
green  moss,  upon  which  flower  beds  were  laid  out,  after  a  very  tasteful  design. 
Small  flowers  were  carefully  inserted  in  the  beds,  completely  coyering  die 
sand  of  which  the  beds  were  composed,  and  contrasting  prettily  with  the  sur- 
rounding moss.  In  the  centre  m  the  model  a  small  pond  was  placed,  con- 
taining a  miniature  group  of  rocks.  Mr.  Elliot's  model  bore  marks  of  being 
hastily  formed,  but  was  much  admired ;  and  the  plan  certainly  embodies  great 
capabilities  for  the  exhibition  of  the  smaller  kinds  of  flowers.  The  judges 
awarded  Mr.  Elliot  an  extra  prize  for  his  model.  Taken  as  a  whole,  Sm 
show  aflbrded  a  convincing  proof  that  the  taste  for  floriculture  is  increasing 
in  this  locality.  (Whkekaven  Herald,  Sept.  28.) 

Workington  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society. -^  Sept.  24.  Richard  Watts, 
Esq.,  of  Clifton  House,  though  not  a  competitor,  showed  a  very  kindly  ^Teel- 
ing  to  the  infiint  Society  by  contributing  largely  in  flowers  and  plants  to  the 
decorative  department ;  and  amongst  otner  articles  which  attracted  much  at- 
tention was  a  very  pretty  model  of  a  flower-garden.  {Whitehaven  Herald, 
Sept.  28.) 

Dbrbyshirb;  —  Der^y  TuSp  Show,     See  Gard.  Gaz.,  1839,  p.  4^. 

Athboum  Floral  and  HortictUtural  Society.-^  Spring  show.  See  Ibid., 
p.  427. 

Devonshire.  — I>eo0n  and  Exeter  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Sociefy.—' 
The  annual  general  meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  Jan.  18.,  James  Went^ 
worth  BuUer,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  The  report  of  the  committee  stated  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  prizes  during  the  last  year,  by  which  the  progress  of 
horticulture  in  this  district  has  been  materially  improved,  particularly  the  pro- 
duction of  useful  vegetables ;  and  the  rewards  ^ven  for  cottage  gardening  have 
been  productive  of  the  most  beneficial  effects,  m  creatine  inmistir  and  a  sense 
of  independence  among  the  cottagers  themselves.  The  rapidly  increasing 
taste  for  rare  exotic  plants  and  flowers  is  becoming  of  importance  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  and  the  exhibitions  in  Exeter  in  tne  last  year  have 
surpassed  those  of  all  former  occasions.  The  secretary  presented  an  article 
on  the  cultivation  of  the  pine-apple,  contributed  by  Mr.  Glendinning,  gardener 
to  the  venerable  Lord  Rolle,  now  in  his  89th  year,  at  Bicton,  which,  he  sts^ted, 
contained  much  important  and  valuable  information  on  the  treatment  of  this 
fruit ;  adding  that  he  could  strongly  recommend  the  adoption  of  this  mode  of 
culture,  which  was  founded  on  scientific  principles,  and  would,  if  made  known 
to  the  public  generally,  prove  an  important  desideratum  in  this  department  of 
horticulture.  It  was  unanimously  resolved,  that  the  silver  medal  of  the 
London  Horticultural  Society  be  presented  to  Mr.  Glendinning,  together  with 
the  best  thanks  of  the  Society,  and  that  he  be  requested  to  publish  the  same 
[see  our  review  of  this  work,  p.  277.],  and  dedicate  it  to  the  Society.  {Exeter 
Flying  Post,  Jan.  19.) 

Sept.  27.     See  Gard.  Gax.,  p.  660. 

Tavistock  and  West  Devon  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society.  -—  At  the 
first  annual  meeting,  September  12,  premiums  were  ^ven  for  vanous  agricul- 
tural and  horticultural  objects,  among  which  were  included  pigs,  poultry, 
rabbits,  and  other  articles  reared  by  cottagers.  (Pfymouth  Weekly  Journal, 
Sept.  19.) 

Devon  and  Cornwall  Royal  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society,  —  -Aloy 
23.  The  cottagers'  tables  were  amply  stored  with  the  productions  usually 
displayed  by  them,  and  many  prizes  were  awarded  to  this  class.  Mr.  Corbet's 
plan  of  heating  hot-houses  by  water  circulated  in  open  tubes  was  spoken  of 
with  approbation.    (  Plymouth  and  Devonport  Herald^  May  25.) 
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Summer  Show,  See  Cftard,  GaM,^  1839,  p.  627. 
North  Devon  HorticuUural  Society, —  June  26.  See  Ibid.^  p.  444.^ 
Dorsetshire.  —  I%e  Dorset  HorticuUural  Society.  —  August  28.  The  first 
exhibition  of  this  Society  far  exceeded  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  all 
concerned.  The  vegetables  exhibited  by  cottagers  exceeded  all  praise.  In 
every  point  of  view,  whether  morally  or  politically  considered,  the  encourage* 
ment  which  is  liberally  held  out  by  the  Society  to  the  industrious  cottager,  to 
devote  his  leisure  hours  to  the  cultivation  of  his  earden,  instead  of  frequenting 
the  haunts  of  dissipation,  cannot  but  be  approvea  of  bv  every  person  who  has 
the  interest  of  his  poorer  brethren. at  heart.  {SaUAury  ana  Wilts  HerM, 
Sept.  18.) 

DuRd[A|c.  —  Sunderland  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society,  ^^  July  11.  See 
Gard.  Gaz^  1839,  p.  517. 

Essex.  —  Chelnujord  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society,  —  Spring  show.  See 
Ibid,^  p.  412. 

SoiUh  Essex  Horticultural  and  FloricuUural  Society,  —  June  6,  See  Ibid., 
p.  411. 

Gloucestershire.  —  Gloucestershire  Zoological,  Botanical^  and  HorHcuU 
tural  Society,  —  May  26.   See  Ibid.,  p.  364.  —  July  26.     Ibid.,  p.  563. 

Cirencester  Horticultural  Show,  —  May  31.  See  Ibid,,  p.  397.  ^^June  28. 
Ibid,,  p.  456. 

IHttville  Horticultural  AssodaHon,^-  Spring  Show.  See  Ibid,,  p.  364.  —  July 
30.     Ibid,,  p.  562. 

Hampshire.  —  The  Hants  Horticultural  Society  awarded  various  premiums 
to  the  professional  gardeners  and  nurserymen  of  the  neighbourhood,  and  to 
cottagers.    (Salisbury  Herald,  Nov.  21.  1838.) 

Winchester  Horticultural  Association,— 'YanouB  prizes  were  awarded.  {Ibid,, 
July  6.  1839.) 

Winchester  Annual  Auricula  Show  was  held  on  April  25.,  when  various  prizes 
were  awarded,  after  which  followed  an  excellent  dmner.    (Ibid,) 

Stockbridge  Pink  «S%ot&.  —  See  Gard,  Ga%,,  1839,  p.  444. 

Winchester  Pink  Show,  —  See  Ibid,,  p.  448. 

Odiham  Dahlia  and  Horticultural  Society,  — *-  See  .Hfid,,  p.  677. 

Hertfordshire.  —  Herts  Horticultural  Society,  -^  Ma^  2.  The  show 
was  equal  to  that  of  former  years.  The  only  specunens  which  attracted  ''our 
attention  "  in  the  fruit  department  "  were  a  quantity  of  coarse  strawberries,  of 
huge  dimensions,  and  most  outrageously  ugly  appearance,  which  were  exhibited 
by  Lord  Melbourne."    (County  Press,  May  4.) 

at,  12.  The  principal  attraction  of  this  show  Mras  the  table  of  fruit, 
included  a  fine  dish  of  that  of  the  Mhsa  Cavendishti.  There  was  a 
most  decided  improvement  in  the  number  and  quality  of  the  cottage  produc* 
tions.     (Hertford  Reformer,  Sept.  14.) 

Hitchin  Horticultural  Exhibition,  —  May  10.  Many  prizes  were  awarded, 
especially  to  nurserymen,  market-gardeners,  and  cottagers.    (Ibid,) 

The  JBamet  Horticultural  Society, —  May  8,  The  high  reputation  of  this 
Society  was  maintained.    (Ibid,) 

The  North  Herts  and  South  Beds  Horticultural  Society,  — >  May  10.  Many 
articles  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Snow,  gardener  to  Earl  de  Grey,  at  Wrest 
Park,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  display  was  equal  to  that  of  former  years* 
(Hertford  Beformer,  May  18.^ 

July  5.  The  show  of  fruit  was  not  remarkable  for  any  particular  specimen. 
Vegetables  were  very  abundant,  and  good :  but  in  these  the  cottagers  made 
science  blush ;  for  some  of  their  articles,  especially  cauliflowers,  were  infinitely 
superior  to  those  shown  by  gentlemen's  gardeners.  The  spirited  manner  in 
which  the  cottagers'  prizes  were  contended  for  is  highly  gratifying,  and  the 
judges  deserve  great  credit  for  the  liberal  manner  in  which  they  awarded  extra 
prizes  for  such  specimens  as  were  considered  worthy  of  that  distinction.  A 
number  of  the  exnibiters  and  the  judges  afterwards  dined  together,  when  Mr. 
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Newton  stated  that  h^  had  attended  the  dinner  at  thefirst  exhibition,  and  thongfa 
he  sot  plenty  of  food  for  the  body,  the  food  for  the  mind  was  so  scarce,  and  of 
such  an  ordinary  description,  that  he  had  since  absented  himself.  Mr.  Fish  sug- 
gested the  propriety  of  forming  a  discussional  society,  contending,  that  the  mere 
sight  of  productions  of  superior  quality,  without  the  system  by  which  they  had 
been  produced  being  made  known,  was  not  calculated  to  advance  gardening  as 
an  art  or  a  science,  or  to  raise  gardeners  in  the  estimation  of  a  thinking  public. 
We  fully  agree  with  fiir.  Fish ;  and,  if  it  were  only  as  an  example  to  other 
societies,  we  should  be  glad  to  see  his  ideas  carried  into  action  ;  but  we  must 
say  we  have  our  doubts  of  conducting  a  useful  debate  on  science,  while  over 
the  bottle.  Indeed,  until  a  spirit  of  diffusive  benevolence  becomes  more  general 
among  gardeners,  until  the  honour  conferred  b;^  gaining  a  prize  rises  superior 
in  the  estimation  of  the  exhibitor  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  that  prize,  we  doubt 
whether  any  good  will  accrue  from  discussion.  So  long  as  money  is  the 
primum  mobile  with  exhibitors,  so  long  will  they  seek  to  mystify  their  proceed- 
mgs ;  for  it  would  be  expecting  too  much  to  suppose  that  an  indiyiciual  thus 
inluenced  would  divulge  what  he  considers  his  secrets,  and  thus  make  others 
as  wise  as  himself,  when  the  very  act  of  doing  so  would  be  placing  a  barrier 
against  his  gaining  prizes  another  time :  so  that,  under  these  circumstances,  we 
puce  but  little  rehance  upon  the  good  that  will  emanate  from  discussion.  We, 
however,  recommend  Mr.  Fish  to  persevere,  and  any  assistance  that  we  can 
render  him  shall  not  be  wanting  when  it  is  required.  (Hertford  Reformer, 
Julv  13.) 

Jyorth  Herts  HorticuUural  Society,  —  May  10.  The  beauty  and  excellence 
of  the  articles  exhibited  excited  the  greatest  admiration.  The  first  prize  was 
given  to  Mr.  I^h,  gardener  to  Col.  Sowerby.    (Ibid.) 

Baldock  Horticultural  Society,  —  May  13.  The  show  was  tolerably  good, 
considering  the  season  of  the  year.    (IbidJ) 

Huntingdonshire.  —  St,  Neofs  Horticultural  Society, —  Spring  show. 
See  Gard,  Gaz,,  1839,  p.  364.  —  August  5,     Ibid.,  p.  536. 

Huntingdonshire  Horticultural  Society.  —  Jufy  30.     See  Ibid,,  p.  520. 

Kent.  —  Kent  and  Canterbury  Floral jund  liorticultural  Society.  — The  differ- 
ent exhibitions  seem  to  have  been  remarkably  well  supplied,  more  especially 
by  Alderman  Masters  of  the  Canterbury  Nursery,  who  never  shows  for 
competition,  but  who  sends  plants  to  most  of  the  snows' held  in  the  county. 
At  the  Jone  exhibition,  Mr.  Masters  exhibited  eighty  sorts  of  choice  roses, 
and  a  plantain  tree  in  fruit,  a  forbidden  fruit  tree,  and  some  remarkably 
finely  grown  orchidaceous  plants  and  Cape  heaths.  We  have  already  observed 
that  the  fruit  and  vegetables  supplied  by  cottagers  were  extremely  good, 
giving  a  foretaste  of  the  great  benefit  that  will  result  from  societies  of  this 
nature.  They  would  have  done  well  for  competition  with  many  of  those 
furnished  by  the  subscribers.  We  were  glad  to  perceive  this,  as  an  exempli- 
fication of  what  we  noticed  last  year,  when  speakmg  of  the  advantages  that 
must  accrue  in  calling  forth  the  exertions  of  cottagers.  If  attending  to  cul- 
tivation is  of  advantage  to  any  class,  it  must  be  especially  so  to  this,  who, 
for  the  want  of  some  employment  or  pastime  in  their  leisure  hours,  too  fre- 
quently fall  into  the  haunts  of  the  dissolute  and  idle,  and  become  dishonest 
and  worthless  servants.  We  trust  we  shall  see  the  feeling  fostered  of  encou- 
raging cotta^rs  to  exhibit ;  and  that,  at  no  distant  period,  we  shall  witness 
their  efforts  m  the  floral  department  as  well  as  in  the  n-uit  and  vegetable. 

Upk)n  the  herbarium  we  think  we  cannot  bestow  sufficient  praise.  W. 
Tiffin  Ilifi^,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  and  vice-president  of  the  Royal  South  London 
Floricultund  Society,  for  whose  patronage  these  Societies  are  so  much  in- 
debted, offered  a  silver  medal  for  the  best  collection  of  British  plants  grown  in 
thb  county,  and  obtained  since  the  Ist  of  September  last  year.  The  rules 
laid  down  required  that  the  parties  exhibiting  must  be  the  bond  fide  collectors, 
and  that  not  so  much  regard  would  be  paid  to  the  number  of  species,  as  to 
the  correctness  of  names  and  localities,  whether  plentiful  or  scarce,  and  the 
neatness  of  drying  and  arrangement.    That  which  should  gain  the  prize  was 
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also  required  to  be  deposited  in  the  Canterbury  Museum.  There  were  two 
collections  supplied  for  competition^  one  by  Mrs.  Grayling  of  this  city,  and 
the  other  by  George  Smith.  The  former,  for  which  the  medal  was  awarded, 
contained  about  220  specimens ;  some  of  them  were  very  choice,  and,  indeed, 
never  before  seen  by  some  botanists ;  and  the  manner  in  which  the  rules  were 
complied  with  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  the  competing  parties.  The 
following  are  a  few  of  the  rarest :  -—  Actnll^  PtirnncA,  Jienyanthes  trifoli^tay 
Hottonta  palustris,  Triglochin  palustre,  Mon6tropa  Hyp^pithys,  P/rola  ro- 
tundifblia,  il'rabis  hirsiita,  Scutellaria  minor,  Crenfsta  &nglica,  Vfda,  sylvdtica, 
Tliesium  /inophyllum,  illthse^a  officinalis,  Lav&tera  arborea,  ilstragalus  glycy- 
ph^Uus.  An  extra  prize  was  given  to  Smith.  His  collection,  though  not  so 
numerous,  containea  many  very  rare  sorts.  There  were  about  a  hundred  speci- 
mens in  his  collection,  and,  as  Mr.  Iliff  observed,  they  were  deserving  of  much 
approbation  for  a  working  man.  By  an  excellent  rule,  the  collections  are 
deposited  in  the  museum,  where  they  may  be  seen  at  a  trifling  charge.  Ad- 
mirers of  botany  would  be  well  repaid  in  inspecting  them.  Great  as  was  the 
task  of  obtaining  so  many  species,  we  hope  to  see  prizes  ofiered  in  future  for 
this  branch,  and  we  doubt  not  good  results  will  follow.  Here  we  have,  not  an 
assortment  of  plants  cultivated  in  our  gardens,  but  of  those  growing  in  a  wild 
state;  which  must  be  particularly  interesting  to  the  inhabitants  of  Kent. 
They  here  see  what  their  own  native  county  produces  spontaneously.  We 
could  not  sufficiently  admire  the  rare  and  beautiful  exotics  kindly  furnished  by 
Mr.  Alderman  Masters;  and,  as  we  think  they  deserve  some  notice  in  our 
columns,  we  will  endeavour  to  describe  the  choicest.  Sdbal  Blackbumiana,  a 
kind  of  fan  palm,  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  distinguished  plants  in  the  room. 
It  is  rendered  interesting  to  us  on  account  of  its  being  the  palm  that  the  pilsrims 
were  accustomed  to  bring  to  our  cathedral,  portions  of  which  are  round 
to  this  day.  i^cacia  lophdntha,  a  native  of  New  HoUand,  introduced  in  1803, 
the  foiiaee  of  which  is  particularly  handsome.  We  regret  it  was  not  in  flower 
at  the  show,  but  it  bids  fair  to  be.  so  in  a  few  weeks.  Acacia  dec^rrens  is 
another  variety  of  this  genus ;  and,  although  it  is  of  a  more  sombre  colour, 
and  not  so  striking  a  plant  as  the  other,  we  could  but  admire  the  regularity  of 
its  pinnate  and  delicate  foliage.  Our  attention  was  also  arrested  by  a  new 
dark  variety  of  Fuchsta  fiilgens,  and  by  F.  fulgens  itself,  which  are  great  acqui- 
sitions to  this  elegant  tribe  of  plants,  on  account  of  their  very  brilliant^olours. 
It  will  be  allowed  by  every  one  that  the  Musa  paradisiaca,  or  banana  tree  of 
the  East  Indies,  is  indeed  a  curiosity  of  no  common  order.  The  fruit  is 
invaluable  to  the  natives  of  Jamaica,  who  can  subsist  on  it  for  many  days 
without  other  food.  It  should  be  gathered  in  its  present  state,  and  be  allowed 
to  ripen  after  having  been  cut,  when  it  will  assume  a  brownish  yellow  colour. 
Musa  discolor  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  plants  of  the  same  tribe ;  the  leaf 
on  the  upper  side  is  of  a  bright  green,  whibt  the  under  one  is  light  brown, 
and,  being  partially  transparent,  the  mixture  forms  a  colour  not  to  be  described. 
The  forbidden  fruit,  resembling  a  mango  in  size  and  shape,  is  reported  to  be 
the  same  that  tempted  Eve :  for  ourselves,  we  cannot  say  diat  we  had  much 
inclination  to  taste  it.  Melaleuca  CajepuH  is  the  plant  from  which  the  cajeput 
oil  is  extracted.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  green  colour,  turpentine  smell,  and  pep- 
permint flavour;  and  is  used  as  a  cure  for  rheumatic  affections,  and  for  preserving, 
preparations  in  natural  history.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and 
was  introduced  into  this  country  in  1796.  Panddnut  spiralis  deservedly  excited 
admiration.  It  is  a  plant  between  6  ft.  and  7  ft.  high ;  the  leaves  of  which  are 
armed  with  rows  of  prickles  on  the  three  ribs,  and  wind  round  each  other  in  a 
spiral  manner.  The  stem  also  struck  us  as  being  extraordinary.  It  is  not  of 
itself  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  the  large  mass  of  leaves ;  it  therefore  pushes 
forth  supporters,  which,  though  small  in  this  country,  form  arches  in  its  native 
clime,  New  South  Wales,  sufficiently  high  for  persons  to  walk  under.  iSi&lvia 
patens  is  a  new  variety,  of  a  dark  blue  colour,  the  flowers  of  which  are  more 
than  1  in.  broad.    It  is  a  native  of  South  America;  and,  although  but  recently 
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known  in  this  country^  it  was  (Uscovered  by  Nee,  a  Spanish  botanist,  some 
few  years  since.  It  is  certuniy  the  most  splendid  of  all  that  have  as  yet  been 
introduced.  Amar^Uii  aulica  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  was  brought  to  this 
country  as  early  as  1658.  It  is  beautifully  striate,  though,  perhaps,  not  of  so 
brilliant  a  colour  as  many  of  those  of  a  more  recent  introauction.  Combr^ 
turn  purpikreum  is  a  beautiful  creeper,  assuming  different  colours,  accordii^  to 
the  dimate ;  it  has  even  been  found  white,  although  purple  and  scarlet  are  the 
common  hues.  It  is  a  native  of  Madagascar,  and  was  introduced  to  this 
country  about  1818.  The  conservatories  of  Mr.  Masters  furnished  us  with 
many  more  rare  plants,  which  our  limits  will  not  aUow  us  to  particularise* 
(Canterbury  Journal,  Sept.  14.) 

Wmgham  Horticultural  and  Floral  Society,  —  May  31.  See  Gard,  Gaz,, 
1839,  p.  380.  —  July  S6.    Ibid.^,  500.  —  Sept,  20.    Ibid.,  p.  645. 

Faversham  Hortiadtural  and  Floral  Society,  — June  27.    See  Ibid^  p.  448. 

Cranbrook  and  Weald  of  Kent  Horticultural  Society,-^  June  25.  See  Ibid^ 
p.  456. 

Maidstone  Horticultural  Society,  —  July  3.     See  Ibid,,  p.  484. 

Tunbridge  Wells  Horticultural  Show,  —  Spring  show.  See  Ibid,^  p.  352. 
^July  12.     Ibid,,  p.  520. 

Lancashire.  —  Chorley  HorOculiural  Show,  —  Slept,  29.  1838.     See  Ibid,, 

1838,  p.  836.      . 

Lancaster  Horticultural  Society,  -^  May  24.  .  The  committee  have  reduced 
the  price  of  admission  to  the  shows  from  Is,  to  6^.,  and  thereby  have  insured 
a  much  larger  attendance  of  visitors,  and  consequent  good,  than  ever  were 
before  known.  (Lancaster  Guardian,  May  25.) 

Mandkester  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society , --^  April  29«  See  Gard, 
Gaz,,  1839,  p.  282.  -^  Mw  27.    Ibid,,  p.  364. 

Everton  and  Kirkdale  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society,  —  Spring  show.  See 
Ibid.,  p.  397. 

Denton  Tulip  Show.  — June  1.     See  Ibid,,  p.  412. 

Hooley  Htll  Society  of  Florists,  —  June  8.    See  Ibid,,  p.  427. 

Bolton  Floral  and  Hniicultwrcd  EjehibOion.  —  July  5,  See  Ibid,,  p.  453.  and 
501. 

Manchester  Zoological  Gardens  Floral  BUhibition.  —  Summer  show.  See 
i^.,p.484. 

Warrington  Dahlia  Show.  —  Sept,  26.     See  Ibid.,  p.  66U 

Leicbstershirb.  — •  The  Loughborough  Horticultural  Society.-^ Oct,  1.  The 
flowers,  green-house  plants,  fruits,  and  vegetables  were  excellent,  and  the 
dahlias  far  superior  to  those  shown  on  any  former  occasion.  (Nbttinglum 
Review,  Oct.  4.) 

Thurleston  and  Newborough  Fhral  and  Hortiadtural  Society, — PrindpaUy 
set  on  foot  for  the  encouragement  of  industrious  cottagers.      See  Gard,  Gaz.^ 

1839,  p.  76. 

Leicester  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society,  —  May  29.     See  Ibid,,  p.  396. 

Lincolnshire.  —  GronMom  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society , -^  Sept,  21. 
1838.    See  Ibid,,  1838,  p.  835. 

Middlesex.  —  South  London  Hortiadtural  Society, — April  18.  See  Ibid,, 
p.  251. 

Metropolitan  Society  of  Florists.  —  April  24.     See  Ibid.,  p.  266. 

Kentish  Town  and  North  London  Floral  Society, — Aug,  21,  1838.  See 
Ibid.,  p.  62.  —  Oc/.  1.    lUd.,  p.  693. 

Hampstead  Florists*  Society, — June  11.     See  Ibid,,  p.  412. 

Highgate  Horticultural  Society,  ^ April  30.  See  Ibid.,  p.  282.  ^June  19. 
Ibid,,  p.  427. 

Uxmidge  Horticultural  and  FloricuUwral  Society, -^  July  1.  See  Ibid,, 
p.  444.  —  Jv^  29.     Ibid.,  p.  518.  —  Sept.  6.    Ibid.,  p.  61 1. 

Hampton  TuUp  Show,  —  l^ee  Ibid.,  p.  352. 

Norfolk.  —  The  Norwich  Horticultural  Society,  —  April  24.  In  many 
respects  the  cottagers'  table  exhibited  productions  superior  to  those  of  the 
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more  opulent  contributors,  an  omen  of  the  utilityof  the  Society,  which  induces 
us  to  say  to  these  industrious  persons,  "  Go  on  and  prosper;"  for  we  have 
ever  looked  to  the  establishment  of  this  Institution  more  as  an  incitement  to 
the  lower  and  middle  classes,  whose  labour  and  attention  are  the  principal 
portion  of  the  wealth  they  can  afford  to  bestow  upon  their  gardens,  than  as  a 
stimulus  to  the  gardeners  of  those  of  the  affluent  whose  means  are  ample, 
whose  patronage  and  whose  reward  is  the  approbation  of  their  employers. 
And  while  we  are  upon  this  subject,  we  cannot  avoid  alluding  to  our  recom- 
mendations inserted  in  the  latter  part  of  last  year.  To  excite  the  love  of 
pecuniary  gain  was  never  the  intention  of  those  who  instituted  the  Society, 
but  that  kind  of  emulation  which  leads  to  improvement,  and  to  stimulate  it  by 
fitting  rewards,  which  should  be  honourable.  If  it  be  urged  that  the  medals 
(a  set  being  once  obtained)  are  of  no  value,  the  objection  is  met  at  once  by 
the  third  new  rule,  which  enables  the  member  to  allow  his  prizes  to  accumu- 
late to  the  end  of  the  season,  when  he  may  receive  a  piece  of  plate  of  their 
aggregate  value.  (^Norwich  Mercury,  April  27.) 

Jufy  3.       See  Card,  Gaz.,  1839,  p.  453. 

Eoit  Dereham  Horticultural  Society, — A  splendid  display,  which  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  been  equalled  at  any  previous  show.  {Nonvkh  Mercury^  April 
27.) 

Northamptonshire.  —  Northampton  New  Horticultural  Society.  —  See 
Gard,  Gaz.,  1838,  p.  702. 

Northumberland.  —  JBotaniccU  and  Horticultural  Society,  —  July  5.  The 
profusion  of  fine,  good,  old-fashioned  stock  gillyflowers  showed  that  these 
flowers  can  successfully  compete  with  many  of  the  newer  accessions  to  the 
flower-garden.  (Newcastle  Courant,  July  12.) 

Felton  Fhritti  Society,  —  July  I.  It  having  been  discovered  that  one  of 
the  successful  pansy  competitors  had  exhibited  flowers  which  he  only  obtained 
from  a  neighbour  on  the  preceding  day,  thus  setting  at  defiance  the  murth  rule 
of  the  Society,  which  states  that  *'  no  menfber  shall  be  allowed  to  show  flowers 
which  he  has  not  had  in  his  possession  at  least  three  months  previous  to  the 
show,"  at  a  subsequent  meetmg,  as  this  is  the  second  offence,  he  was  expelled 
for  ever  from  the  Society.  (Ibid,) 

Sept,  30.     See  Gard,  Gaz,,  1839,  p.  676. 

Nottinghamshire. — ChUwell  and  JSeeston  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society, 
—  May  7.     See  Und,,  p.  380. 

ChUwell  and  Beaton  Floritts*  Society,  —  Spring  show.  See  Tlnd,,  p.  428,  — 
June  show.     Ibid.,  p.  454.  ^ 

Oxford.  —  Henley  Horticultural  Show.  —  Sept.  18.  1838.  See  Ibid,,  1838, 
p.  701. 

Orfordthire  Hortictdtural  Society,--^  May  23.  1838.     See  Ibid,,  p.  349. 

June  11.  Under  the  very  able  management  of  the  Professor  of  Botany, 
who  is  quite  an  enthusiast  in  the  science,  these  gardens  hare  been  brought  to 
the  highest  perfection,  and  form  one  of  the  most  delightful  promenades  that 
could  be  desired.  The  Professor  is  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  all,  for  affording 
the  company  the  opportunity  of  revelling  among  some  of  the  finest  of  nature's 
productions.  The  cottagers'  articles  were  very  respectable,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  many  more  will  exert  themselves,  so  as  to  merit  the  praise  and 
rewards  so  liberally  bestowed  on  the  successful  competitors.  (University 
Herald,  June  15.) 

July  18.  See  Gard,  Gaz,,  1839,  p.  452.  and  p.  500. —  Aug.  1.  See  Ibid., 
p.  54,7.  —  Sept.  27.     See  Ibid,,  p.  661. 

EngUsh  Agricultural  Society,  —  July  16.     See  Ibid,,  p.  449. 

Deddington  Annual  Show.  ^-  Sept»  17.     See  Ibid,,  p.  676. 

Shropshire.  —  Newport  Horticultural  and  Floral  Society,  —  Sept,  13. 
1838.     See  Ibid.,  1838,  p.  701. 

Salop  Hortictdtural  Society,  —  Spring  show.  See  Ibid,,  1839,  p.  352.— 
Summer  show.  Ibid,,  p.  454.  —  Aug.  15.  Ibid.,  p.  561. 
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Market  Drayton  Horticultural  and  Floral  Society,  —  Auricula  show.  See 
Ibid.,  p.  352,^  July  4.    Ibid.,  p.  600. 

Shrewsbury  Union  Florists*  Society,  —  July  8.     See  Ibid.,  p.  456. 

SoM ERSBTSHiRB.  —  Sherbome  and  VeovU  Horticultural  Society,  —  Autumn 
•how»  1838.     See  Ibid.,  1838,  p.  837. 

Bath  Royal  Horticultural  and  Botanical  Society.  —  Nov.  29.  1838.  See 
Ibid.,  1839,  p.  91.  ^  AprU  85.  1839.     See  Ibid.,  p.  348. 

Weston  Geramum Show.'— June  20.    See  Ibid,,  1839,  p.  456. 

Bristol  Horticultural  Show.  —  Summer  show.     See  Ibid,,  p.  456. 

Old  Down  Pink  Feast. --July  2.     See  Ibid,,  p.  456. 

Bathwick  Pink  Feast.  -—July  9.     See  Ibid.,  p.  456. 

Bristol  and  Clifton  Amateur  VahUa  Society.  —  Sept.  5.     See  Ibid,,  p.  660. 

Staffordshirb.  *-«  Uttoxeter  Horticultural  and  Floral  Society.  —  Autumn 
show,  1838.     See  Ibid.,  1838,  p.  838. 

The  Wolverhampton  Florists'  Society. —^  Sept.  25.  1638.  See  Ibid.,  1839, 
p.  76.  —  May  25.  1839.     See  Ibid.,  p.  381. 

Burton  on  Trent  Horticultural  Society.  —  May  25.     See  Ibid.,  p.  384. 

Stafford  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society.  —  Spring  show.  See  Ibid.,  p.  384. 
'  lAchfield  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society.  —  Spring  show.  See  Ibid., 
p.  365.  —  July  9.     Ibid.,  p.  455. 

Tamworih  Horticultural  Society.  —  July  3.     See  Ibid.,  p.  456. 

Wolverhampton  Dahlia  Show.  -^  Sept.  17.     See  Ibid^^  p.  661. 

Suffolk. —  Stowmarket  Horticultural  Society,  —  Sept,  14.  1838.     See  Ibid., 

1838,  p.  702. 

Ipswich  Horticultural  Society.^  July  19.     See  Ibid.,  1839,  p. 536.  —  Sept, 
13.    Ibid.,  p.  611. 
Ipswich  Floral  Meeting,  -r-  Aug.  2.     See  Ibid,,  p.  536. 
Surrey.  -~  Wallington  Grand  Dahlia  Show,  ^  Sept.  20.  1838.     See  Ibid,, 

1839,  p.  76. 

The  Dorking  Horticultural  Show. -^  June  1.     See  Ibid.,  p.  412. 

Wallington  Pink  Show.  —  July  3.     See  Ibid.,  p.  677. 

Sussex.—  Chichester  Horticultural  Society.  -^  Oct,  2.  1838.  See  Ibid.,  1838, 
p.  837. 

Battle  and  Hastings  Horticultural  Society. —  July  II.  See  Ibid.,  1839, 
p.  456. 

Hurstperpoint  Horticultural  Show.  —  Annual  show.     See  Ibid.,  p.  600. 

Warwickshire. — Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society.  —  April 
18.  Most  of  the  plants  exhibited  we?e  of  a  superior-grown  quality,  particu- 
larly those  produced  by  W.  C.  Alston,  Esq.,  John  Wilhnore,  Esq.,  Edwin 
Bullock,  Esq.,  Mr.  F.  Dickenson,  and  Mrs.  Willmore  of  Stawberry  Vale. 
(^Birmingham  Gazette,  April  20.) 

Warwickshire  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society. -^  May  23.  and  24.  See 
Gard.Gaz.,  1839,  p.  381.  —  June  5.    Ibid,,  p.  412.  — August  29.     Ibid.,  p.  584. 

Coventry  and  Warunckshke  Horticultural  and  Floral  Society.  — July  9.  See 
Ibid.,  p.  485. 

Birmingham  Grand  Dahlia  Show.  -—  Sept.  11.  and  18.     See  Ibid.,  p.  644. 

Wiltshire.  •—  Salisbury  Plain  Dahlia  Exhibition.  —  See  Ibid.,  1838,  p.  701. 

CMppenham  Dahlia  Show.  —  Oct.  13.  1838.  .  See  Ibid.,  1838,  p.  702. 

77ie  Wilts  Horticultural  Society.  —  The  different  exhibitions  displayed  the 
usual  excellence  and  variety  in  the  articles ;  and  the  cottagers'  productions 
possessed  greater  merit  than  on  any  former  occasion.  Mr.  Squibb  of  the 
Fisherton  Nursery  exhibited,  on  Sept.  8.,  one  hundred  species  of  C^cti,  and 
extensive  assortments  of  calceolanas  and  dahlias.  (Salisbury  and  Wiltshire 
Herald.} 

Salisbury  Royal  Dahlia  Society. — Sept.  24.  Owing  to  the  spirited  exertions 
of  a  few  dahlia-growers  in  this  city,  the  fame  of  Salisbury  flowers  has  been 
extended  from  London  to  the  metropolis  of  the  West,  and  our  columns  have 
frequently,  of  Jate,  borne  witness  to  the  success  of  our  local  cultivators  in 
their  competition  for  floral  honours.     Under  these  circumstances,  an  exbibi- 
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tion  of  no  ordinary  character  was  anticipated;  especially  as  the  very  liberal 
scale  on  which  the  prize  list  was  formed  could  not  fail  to  induce  distant 
growers  to  enter  the  field  of  competition.  The  result  fully  justified  such 
anticipation ;  and  it  was  generally  admitted  that  the  blooms  on  the  present 
occasion  were  very  superior  to  those  exhibited  at  the  previous  year's  show. 
The  seedlings  sent  in  for  competition  were  very  numerous,  owing,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  elegant  salver  presented  by  Harry  Bjggs,  Esq.,  for  the  first 
prize  in  this  class.  This  piece  of  plate  had  the  following  inscription  neatly 
engraved  on  it :  —  "  Presented  to  tne  Salisbury  and  West  of  England  Royal 
Dahlia  Society,  by  the  President,  for  the  best  Seedling  Dahlia  raised  in  1839." 
At  the  south  end  of  the  council  chamber  appeared  a  magnificent  device,  com* 
posed  of  upwards  of  5000  dahlia  flowers,  the  work  of  Messrs.  Keynes.  Beneath 
the  national  arms,  surrounded  by  the  motto  of  the  garter,  appeared  the  name  of 
our  gracious  sovereign ;  and  under  this,  on  a  superb  scroll,  was  the  name  of 
the  patroness  of  the  Society,  Queen  Adelaide.  The  manner  in  which  the 
letters  forming  these  illustrious  names  were  fashioned,  and  shaded  by  darker 
flowers,  was  highly  creditable  to  the  taste  and  ability  of  the  parties  who 
formed  the  device.  Above  the  garter  was  a  crown  and  banners,  &c.,  on  two 
of  which  were  inscribed  the  names  of  the  Countesses  of  Pembroke  and  Rad* 
nor,  the  vice-patronesses  of  the  Society.  No  other  material  but  the  flowers 
of  the  dahlia  was  used  in  this  unrivalled  tableau^  which  was  18  ft.  in  height. 
In  another  part  of  the  room  appeared  a  large  and  splendid  representation  of 
the  arms  of  the  city,  also  composed  wholly  of  dahlia  blooms.  The  supporters, 
formed  of  bright  yellow  flowers,  were  very  effective.  Mr.  Godwin  of  High 
Street  constructed  this  latter  device.  (JM.,  Sept.  29.) 

Calne  Horticultural  Society .^  Sept,  12.  1838.     See  Gard.  Gax.^  1839,  p.  62. 

Worcestershire.  —  Worcestershire  Horticultural  Society,  ^-  Spring  show, 
and  May  29.  See  Ibid.,  p.  381.  —  July  17.  Ibid.,  p.  453.  ^  July  23.  Ibid., 
p.  501. 

Yorkshire* — West  Riding  Horticultural  Show.  —  Sept,  5. 1838.  See  Ibid., 
1838,  p.  733. 

JKeighly  Dahlia  Show.  —-  Sept.  19. 1838.     See  Ibid.,  p.  835. 

lAversedge  HorOcuUural  and  Floral  Society. — Sept,  21. 1838.  See  Ibid,, 
p.  836. 

Malton  Horticultural  Show,  —  Oct.  2.     See  Ibid.,  p.  838. 

Rotherham  Society  of  Florists  and  Amateurs.  —  Oct.  5.  1838.  See  Ibid,, 
p.  836. 

The  North  Riding  Horticultural  and  Floricultural  Society,  •—  Sept,  27.  The 
fruits  and  vegetables  were  of  the  very  first  order,  and  the  display  of  dahlias, 
above  1200  in  number,  beautiful  beyond  description.  There  was  great  com- 
petition for.  the  prizes  granted  by  the  Earl  of  Tyrconnel  and  the  Society  to 
industrious  cottagers,  and  the  vegetables  exhibited  by  them  were  certainly  of 
the  finest  sort.  {York  Herald,  Oct.  5.) 

Sheffield  Bazaar  Florists'  Society.  -^  Oct.  9.  1838.  See  Gard.  Ga»,,  1839, 
p.  76. 

Leeds  Horticultural  Society,  *-  For  the  carnation  and  picotee  show  for  1838, 
see  Ibid.,  p.  76. 

Retford  and  Bawtry  Horticultural  Society.  — *  May  7.  See  Ibid.,  p.  298.  -^ 
MayU.    /M.,  p.  330.  —  Oc^.  4.    Ibid,,  p.  671. 

Sheffield  Horticultural  Society.  —  May  16.  See  Ibid.,  p.  331.  -*  June  exhi- 
bition.   Ibid.,  p.  452. 

Hull  Floral  and  Horticultural  Show.  —  Spring  show.  See  Ibid,,  p.  365.  — 
Aug.  13.    Ibid,,  p.  546. 

York  Horticultural  Society.  —  Spring  show.  See  Ibid.,  p.  365.  ^^June  26. 
Ibid.,  p.  428.  —  Aug.  20.    Ibid.,  p.  562. 

Ripon  Florists'  Society. —  Spring  show.  See  Ibid,,  p.  397.  — June  show. 
Ibid.,  p.  600. 

Doncaster  Horticultural  Show.  •—  Summer  show.     See  Ibid,,  p.  455. 

Whitby  Horticultural  Society.  «•  July  23.     See  Ibid.,  p.  562. 
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Yorkshire  Grand  Horticultural  Fete,  —  Autumn  show.     See  /!&«/.,  p.  600. 
York  Amateur  Fhritti*  Society,  — Ranunculus  show.     See  Ibid.,  p.  600. 
Henuworth  Horticultural  Exhibition.  —  Sept,  5,     See  Ibid,,  p.  61 1. 

WALES. 

Dbnbiohshibe. -— ^ivjrAam  Horticultural  Societjf,-^  Summer  show.  See 
Ibid.,  p.  50 1 .  —  Sept.  24.    Ibid.,  p.  660. 

CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

Jersey.  •—  Jertey  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society.  —  The  exhibitions 
of  fruits,  flowers,  vegetables,  and  poultry  were  equal  to  those  of  former  years. 
Many  prizes  were  awarded,  and  the  ticket  **  worthy  of  commendation  "  was 
affixed  to  numerous  specimens  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  v^etables.  (Jertey 
Thnei.) 

QvKRSSEY,-^  Guernsey  Horticultural  Society.  —  May  15.  The  cottagers' 
tables  were  laid  out  with  the  productions  usually  displayed  by  that  industrious 
class,  and  were  considerably  superior,  notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  influ- 
ence of  a  cold  and  changeable  season.  It  was  pleasing  to  see  the  very 
numerous  and  creditable  contributions  from  the  cottagers'  gardens.  The  zeal 
and  perseverance  which  have  been  excited  in  the  culture  of  vegetables  were 
plainly  to  be  observed  on  viewing  the  display  sent  for  competition  on  this  day. 
\Star,  May  16.) 

Sept,  12.  We  insert  the  following,  in  order'to  give  other  societies  an  idea 
of  what  the  cottagers  of  Guernsey  are  expected  to  have  in  their  gardens. 

Cottagers*  Prizes.  Mr,  Vidamour's  Medal,  There  having  appeared  no 
competitors  for  this  medal  at  the  last  July. show,  Mr.  Vidamour  offers  it  again 
to  the  cottagers,  if  they  wish  to  compete  for  it  at  the  next  July  show,  for  the 
same  articles,  viz. : — Best  100  pods  green  peas ;  best  100  pods  French  beans; 
best  25  pods  large  beans ;  best  3  cauliflowers ;  best  3  cabbages ;  best  3  lettuces ; 
best  plate  morello  cherries,  not  less  than  ^  lb. ;  best  plate  white  raspberries, 
not  less  than  \  lb. ;  best  plate  red  ditto,  ditto ;  best  plate  red  gooseberries, 
ditto ;  best  plate  gooseberries,  white  or  green,  ditto ;  best  plate  red  currants, 
ditto.  N.B.  The  best  of  any  kind.  —  Those  to  be  considered  cottagers  who 
are  inhabitants,  and  not  rated  above  thirty  quarters. 

Flowers,  5s.  for  the  best  bouquet ;  2s,  6d,  second  best  ditto ;  Is.  6d.  third 
best  ditto;  2s.  best  dahlia  ;  Is,  6d,  second  best  ditto ;  3s.  best  show  of  dahlias; 
2s,  second  best  ditto  ;  2s,  best  German  asters ;  1;.  6d.  second  best  ditto. 

Fruits,  Ss.  Best  show  of  apples ;  2s,  6d.  second  best  ditto ;  2s,  third  best 
ditto ;  2s.  best  six  apples,  Ribston  pippin  ;  2s,  best  six  old  nonpareil ;  2s.  best 
six  old  golden  pippin ;  2s,  best  six  pearmain ;  2s,  best  six  aromatic  russet ; 
2s,  best  six  Mollett's  golden  pippin ;  2s.  best  six  reinette  franche ;  2s.  best 
six  lemon  apple ;  2s,  best  six  grise  reinette ;  2s,  best  six  Hawthornden ;  5f . 
best  six  Chaumontel  pears ;  Ss,  second  best  ditto ;  Ss,  best  show  of  pears,  at 
least  six  sorts,  three  of  each ;  2s,  second  best  ditto,  ditto ;  2s.  best  six  pears, 
beurre  d'Aremberg  ;  2s,  best  six  beurre  d'Amanlis ;  2s,  best  six  passe* 
Colmar ;  2s,  best  six  Louise  bonne ;  2s,  best  six  white  doyenne,  or  St. 
Michael;  2s,  best  six  belle  et  bonne;  2s,  6d,  best  six  plums;  2s.  best  bunch 
of  white  or  yellow  grapes,  grown  in  the  open  air ;  Is,  6d.  second  best  ditto, 
ditto ;  2s,  best  bunch  of  black  or  purple  grapes,  ditto ;  Is.  6d.  second  best 
ditto,  ditto ;  2s.  best  plate  medlars. 

Vegetables,  2s.  Best  six  white  onions ;  2s,  best  six  red  ditto ;  2s.  6d.  best 
plate  white,  red,  and  blue  potatoes ;  2s.  second  best  ditto ;  2s.  best  three  roots 
white  celery;  2s.  best  three  roots  red  ditto;  2s,  6d,  best  plate  green  peas; 
2s,  6d,  best  plate  French  beans ;  2s,  best  six  parsneps ;  2s,  best  six  turnips ; 
2s,  best  small  round  ditto ;  2s,  best  six  carrots ;  2s.  best  three  cauliflowers ; 
2s,  best  three  cabbages ;  Is,  6d.  second  best  ditto ;  2s,  best  three  red  cabbages ; 
28,  best  three  Savoy  ditto ;  2s.  best  three  broccoli ;  2s,  best  three  cabbage 
lettuce;  2s,  best  three  heads  curled  endive ;  2s.  best  three  Batavian  ditto;  2s, 
best  six  tomatoes;  3s,  best  glass  of  honey.  {Ibid,,  Sept.  12.) 
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Sept.  29.  This  was  one  of  the  best  shows  this  year;  and,  as  individual 
si>ecimens,  the  gems  of  the  day  were  decidedly  Mr.  Hooper's  (nurseryman) 
iSilvia  patens  grandiflora,  in  fine  bloom,  which  attracted  general  notice,  and 
Mrs.  Du  Feu's  Fuchsia  fulgens,  about  3  ft.  in  height,  and  perhaps  as  fine  a 
plant  of  it  as  was  ever  shown,  the  magnificent  foliage,  quite  perfect,  feathering 
down  to  the  pot,  and  tlie  whole  crowned  with  a  fine  truss  of  blossom ;  the  lower 
leaves  were  9  in.  in  length,  and  of  proportionate  width.  The  cottagers'  pro- 
ductions were  a  subject  of  surprise  and  admiration  to  all  who  examined  them; 
in  very  many  cases  they  surpassed  what  was  produced  from  gentlemen's  gar- 
dens ;  and  the  number  of  competitors  in  this  class  is  becoming  so  numerous, 
that,  in  order  to  do  justice,  tne  iudges  were  forced  to  award  nearly  twenty 
extra  prizes,  besides  the  fifty  which  were  advertised  by  the  Society,  and  which 
were  almost  all  competed  for.  In  this  way  about  eight  pounds  sterling  were 
distributed.  (Ibid.,  Oct.  4.) 

SCOTLAND. 

The  Caledoman  Horticultural  Society,  —  The  exhibitions  this  year  have  main- 
tained their  usual  excellence.  Specimens  of  fruit  were  not  numerous,  but 
they  were  of  very  superior  quality,  especially  the  peaches.  The  silver  medal 
was  voted  to  Mr.  George  Shiells,  gardener  to  Lord  Blantyre,  Erskine  House, 
for  magnificent  specimens  of  the  new  galande  and  George  the  Fourth  peaches, 
each  of  the  former  weighing  eight  ounces  imperial.  It  is  believed  that  larger 
or  higher-flavoured  fruit  than  these  were  never  produced  at  the  celebrated 
peach  gardens  at  Montreuil.  [A  plan  and  description  of  the  kitchen-garden 
and  hot-walls  at  Erskine  House,  ftirnished  to  us  by  Mr.  Shiells,  will  be  found 
in  a  former  volume.  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  a  climate  at  all  times  unfavour- 
able for  the  ripening  of  fruit,  and  in  a  season  more  than  usually  unpropitious, 
Mr.  Shiells  should  nave  been  so  singularly  successful.  Even  in  England,  this 
year,  peaches  and  nectarines  are  deficient  in  flavour.  We  should  be  glad  to 
near  u*om  Mr. Shiells  on  this  subject;  for,  no  doubt,  he  can  assign  some  reason 
for  his  success.]  The  articles  sent  by  nurserymen,  on  this  occasion,  were  marked 
*'  not  for  competition."  It  would  be  unpardonable  to  omit  to  mention  the 
noble  orange  trees,  and  splendid  Juries,  from  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden ; 
together  with  two  most  magnificent  fuchsias,  F.  grandiflora  Youngtt,  10  ft. 
high,  and  F.  recurvkta,  8  ft.  high,  both  covered  with  their  pendent  scarliet 
blossoms.  The  Society's  garden  likewise  supplied  several  specimens,  remark- 
able for  their  rarity  or  beauty,  particularly  Banksia  speci6sa  in  flower,  Mau- 
r4ndya  Laceyana,  and  pots  of  mixed  species  and  varieties  of  Terbena,  fan- 
trained,  and  having  their  various-coloured  blossoms  intermingled.  {Caledonian 
Mercury,  July  18.) 

Sept.  5.  The  display  of  fruits  at  the  anniversary  festival  was  much  greater 
than  could  have  been  anticipated  from  the  backward  and  ungenial  weather 
which  has  prevailed.  The  quality  of  the  open  wall  fruit  has  certainly  been 
excelled  on  former  occasions,  but  grapes,  pine-apples,  and  melons  were  never 
finer.  After  dinner,  the  chairman,  W.  Gibson  Craig,  Esq.,  M.P.,  said,  in  pro- 
posing as  a  toast  the  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  he  felt  it  unne- 
cessary to  dwell  at  any  length  on  its  merits ;  it  was  sufficient  to  point  to  the 
exhibition  which  was  now  before  the  meeting.  The  Society  had  been  eminently 
instrumental  in  advancing  the  science  of  horticulture  by  means  of  its  publi- 
cations, by  the  care  it  had  taken  in  the  introduction  of  various  kinds  of  fruit, 
by  the  stimulus  it  had  given  to  the  enterprise  of  gardeners,  following  the  ex- 
ample of  another  Society  which  had  in  a  most  eminent  degree  advanced  the 
agricultural  prosperity  of  this  country.  Such  an  institution  as  this  had  been 
established  with  peculiar  propriety  in  Scotland;  because,  high  in  litera- 
ture and  science  as  this  land  might  be  rated,  yet  it  could  not  in  these  respects 
boast  a  preeminence  over  other  lands ;  but,  in  horticulture,  Scotland  stood 
without  a  rival.  In  every  country  Scottish  gardeners  maintained  the  supe- 
riority, and  it  was  incumbent  on  the  Society  to  furnish  information  to  that 
class  of  individuals  who  had,  in  this  department,  so  highly  raised  the  name 
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of  their  native  country  in  every  quarter  of  the  civilised  world.  The  care  of 
the  Society  was  bestowed  not  onlv  on  fruits,  on  those  productions  which  were 
fitted  to  pamper  the  tastes  of  the  luxurious ;  they  attended  not  less  sedulously 
to  the  rearing  of  tbose  common  productions  which  were  calculated  to  benefit 
the  country  at  laree.  The  affairs  of  the  Society  were  in  the  most  flourishing 
condition,  and  he  hoped  that  the  support  of  the  public  would  henceforth  be 
ffiven  to  it  in  a  greater  degree  than  ever,  for  such  an  institution  was  a  national 
benefit.  —  The  Lord  Provost  proposed  the  health  of  the  chairman,  whose 
courteousness  of  manner,  and  kindliness  of  disposition  had,  he  said,  secured 
the  esteem  of  all  who  had  come  in  contact  witn  Mr.  Craig.  —  The  Chairman 
returned  thanks,  and  proposed  the  health  of  that  most  valuable  member  of 
the  Society,  their  excellent  secretary.  (Great  cheering.)  The  toast  was 
drunk  with  all  the  honours,  and  one  cheer  more.  Dr.  r^eill,  in  returning 
thanks,  said,  if  he  had  served  the  Society  long,  it  had  been  a  pleasure,  not  a 
toil ;  and  he  could  not  form  a  better  wish  for  the  happiness  of  all  who  heard 
him,  than  that  they  might  all  enjoy  as  much  felicity  from  horticulture, 
and  the  Horticultural  Society,  as  he  had  enjoyed.  He  was  now  one  of  four 
surviving  original  constituent  members  ;  the  other  three  being  Dr.  Home, 
Mr.  Macdonald,  formerly  of  Dalkeith,  now  of  Portobello,  who  had  assisted  at 
the  competition  yesterday,  for  four  or  five  hours,  and  Mr.  Walter  Sang,  sen., 
of  KirkaldVt  whom  he  was  happy  to  see  this  evening  acting  as  croupier. 
Through  the  late  Mr.  Kennedy  and  the  Lord  Advocate,  they  had  received  a 
grant  of  200/.,  to  be  continued  annually,  provided  the  Society  raised  300/. ; 
and  he  had  no  doubt  they  would  do  more.  He  begged  to  propose  '*  The 
professional  gardeners  of  Scotland ;  may  they  Ions  continue  to  maintain  their 
distinguished  name  for  superiority  of  professional  talent  and  correctness  of 
moral  character.*'  Drank  with  all  the  nonours.  —  Mr.  Sang  returned  thanks. 
{Edinburgh  Evening  Courant,  Sept.  7.) 

The  Caledonian  Gardener^  Society,  —  The  annual  competition  and  dinner 
took  place  in  the  Calton  Convehmg  Rooms,  July  16.  After  dinner,  the 
chairman,  Charles  Lawson,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Society,  presented  the 
Society  with  a  handsomely  silver- mounted  ram*s-hom  snuff-mull,  with  all  the 
Highland  appendages,  having  a  large  Cairngorm  on  the  lid,  and  on  the  tip  a 
thistle,  ornamented  by  a  beautiful  amethyst.    (Caledonian  Mercury,  July  18.) 

The  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland  held  their  half-yearly 
general  meeting  at  their  hall,  in  Edinburgh,  July  8  ;  and  their  annual  show  of 
live  stock  was  held  at  Inverness,  on  October  3.  (Constitutional^  July  13.;  and 
our  p.  626.) 

Aberdeenshire.  —  Aberdeenshire  Horticultural  Society,  —  The  fourth  exhi- 
bition of  the  Society,  held  on  September  3.,  is  said  to  have  been  the  best 
ever  seen  in  Aberdeen.  One  of  the  prizes  was  for  a  beautiful  new  seedling 
Fuchsw,  raised  by  Mr.  Alexander  Forbes,  Kingsland  Place.  (Aberdeen  Herald, 

Aberdeenshire  Horticultural  Association,  —  This  Society  holds  its  exhibitions 
monthly,  and  to  it  the  city  of  Aberdeen  is  said  to  be  "indebted  for  its  rich  and 
rare  supply  of  fruits  and  vegetables."  An  extra  prize  was  awarded  to  John 
Booth,  gardener,  Canal  Road,  for  a  splendid  Tdchsta,  raised  from  seed  by  him ; 
and  two  extra  prizes  to  Patrick  Grant,  Thainston ;  the  first  for  a  box  of 
calceolarias,  and  the  second  for  a  strawberry,  also  raised  from  seed  by  him ; 
a  fine-looking  fruit,  and  a  good  bearer.  There  was  also  presented  a  fine  box 
of  geraniums,  from  the  garden  of  Thainston.  This  institution  contemplates  a 
botanic  garden.     (Aberdeen  Journal,  July  31.) 

Ayrshire.  —  The  Ayrshire  Horticultural  and  Agrtctdtural  Association  con- 
tinues to  prosper.  —  May  31.     See  Gar^d,  Gaz,,  1839,  p.  397. 

At  the  September  meeting,  a  very  neat  model  of  a  thrashing-machine,  to 
be  worked  by  the  hand,  made  by  Mr.  Henderson,  Thornhill,  attracted  atten- 
tion, from  its  simplicity  and  apparent  practicability.  It  would  require  no  more 
than  two  men  to  work  it,  and  could  be  constructed  for  a  sum  comparatively 
trifling,    M^.  Hendersoii  is  well  known  as  a  self-taught  and  most  ingenious 
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mechanic ;  one  or  two  curious  specimens  of  his  handicrafl  are  deposited  in  the 
A3T  Mechanics'  Museum.     {Ayr  Ohserver,  Sept.  24.) 

KUmamock  Horticidtural  JSxkibiHon,  —  May  31.  See  Gard,  Gaz,^  1839, 
p.  397. 

Clackmannanshire.  —  The  Clackmannanshire  Horticultural  Society  has  had 
several  good  exhibitions ;  but  the  names  of  the  plants  exhibited  are  sadly  spelt 
in  the  newspaper  reports.  [Were  the  editors  of  newspapers  to  procure  our 
Hortus  Britannicus,  or  Steudel's  Nomenclator  BotamcuSy  and  consult  either  of 
these  works  as  a  dictionary,  they  would  be  able  to  spell  correctly  every  bo- 
tanic name  that  could  occur.]  Several  fine  specimens  of  ornamented  flower- 
pots were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bald  of  the  Brick  and  Tile  Works ;  all  of  which 
were  much  admired.  (Stirling  Journal,  May  10. ;  Stirling  Observer,  May  16.") 

Jtily  4.  Several  fine  plants  were  exhibited  without  even  the  names,  which 
could  very  easily  have  been  affixed  to  them  by  any  of  the  junior  gardeners, 
and  which  would  have  contributed  much  to  the  gratification,  and  even  the 
instruction  of  many,  especially  the  juvenile  visiters.  Mr.  Miller,  surgeon  in 
Alloa,  exhibited  a  Hortus  Siccus  Florce  Clackmannensis,  vol.  i.,  in  large  folio, 
very  neatly  arranged;  the  work,  altogether,  being  very  creditable  to  that 
young  gentleman's  industry  and  research.  Mr.  Andrew  Cargill  exhibited 
a  singular  walking-stafi^  consisting,  like  one  he  formerly  brought  forward, 
of  three  pieces  in  the  centre,  but  united  at  each  end,  highly  polished,  mounted 
with  silver  at  the  upper  end,  and  well  shod  with  brass  and  steel.  (Stirling 
Advertiser^  July  12.) 

Sept,  12.  Notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  weather,  the  display  of  fruits, 
flowers,  and  vegetables  was  particularly  good,  and  appeared  to  give  much  satis- 
faction.    (Ibid.y  Sept.  27.) 

Dumfriesshire.  —  TTie  Dumfriesshire  and  Galloway  Horticultural  Society, 
one  of  the  oldest  in  Scotland,  continues  to  flourish,  being  warmly  patronised 
by  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh,  and  most  of  the  proprietors  in  the  South  of 
Scotland.  At  the  September  meeting  an  extra  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  L.  Ro- 
bertson, butler  at  Craigielands,  for  an  ornamental  temple  composed  of  flowers ; 
and  one  for  a  bouquet  of  flowers  dressed  upon  deer's  horns,  to  Mr.  James 
Anderson.  (Dumfries  Courier,  Sept.  25.) 

TVie  Upper  Annandale  Horticultural  Society  held  its  second  meeting  at 
Mofl^at,  on  Sept.  13.  Premiums  were  given  for  a  splendid  collection  of  800 
dried  plants,  by  Mr.  James  Dawson,  under  gardener,  Craigielands.  James 
Anderson,  Hartfield  Tower,  a  fine  collection  of  700  dried  plants,  beautifully 
preserved.  Best  bouquet,  James  Henderson,  Moffat.  Best  design  of  a  bou- 
quet, model  of  MofRit  Gas- work  in  flowers,  Robert  Hamilton,  Moffat.  The 
Johnstone  medal  to  Mn  John  Henderson,  Heathryhaugh,  for  a  model  of  a 
pavilion. 

Extra  Prizes  offered  by  Mrs.  Hope  Johnstone.  —  Best  skep  of  honey :  1st, 
Mr.  Marchbank,  Beattock ;  2d,  James  Hastie,  Marchbank  Wood.  The  best- 
kept  cottage  and  garden  not  yet  decided,  but  will  be  duly  notified.  Splendid 
ornamental  bouquet,  extra:  1st,  Mr.  Robertson,  butler  to  William  Younger, 
Esq.  of  Craigielands,  being  a  model  of  St.  Paul's,  London ;  an  excellent  de- 
sign, and  beautifully  executed,  with  a  first-rate  salad  within  the  dome,  which 
was  served  up  at  the  dinner,  and  certainly  afforded  no  common  treat ;  2d,  a 
very  handsome  bouquet,  by  Mr.  Clark,  gardener,  Raehills.  A  splendid  speci- 
men of  a  Scotch  thistle,  7  feet  high,  by  Mr,  John  Fisher.  Mr.  William 
Drummond,  Eliza  Town,  exhibited  a  gigantic  garden  turnip,  30  inches  in 
circumference,  A  beautifully  dressed  letter  A,  by  Miss  Allan  of  Craigielands. 
An  excellent  specimen  of  seedling  potatoes,  from  plums  of  1838,  produced 
by  Mr.  Murray,  Gardenholm,  was  inadvertently  neglected  to  be  put  on  the 
table,  otherwise  it  would  have  gained  a  prize.  (Ibid.) 

Glenkens  Society,  —  Aug,  14.     See  Gard,  Gaz,y  1839,  p.  547. 

Edinburghshire.  —  The  Mid-Lothian  Horticultural  Society  held  its  se- 
veral exhibitions  in  the  Assembly  Rooms,  Dalkeith,  and  awarded  various 
prizes.     We  have  not  observed  the  name  of  Mr.  Macintosh,  the  Duke  of 
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Bacclei]^*s  gardener  at  Dilkeidi,  as  contribatmg  either  to  this  Society  or 
the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  at  which  we  are  rather  surprised,  con- 
sidering that  His  Grace  warmly  patronises  the  Dumfries  Horticultural  Society. 
(jCaledamtm  Meraay^  Jnlj  14.) 

FiPESHiRB.  — The  St.  AMtdrews  HorlicMlhtral  and  FlcricuUural  Society,  —  In 
toiling  through  the  mass  of  sameness  which  such  a  summary  as  the  present 
must  necessarily  be,  our  readers  will  find  some  relief  to  peruse  the  following 
▼eiy  gratifying  account.  The  fourth  and  last  meeting  for  the  season  took 
pUice  in  the  Town-Hall,  on  Wednesday,  the  25th  September,  and  was  most 
respectably  and  numerously  attended  by  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  city 
and  ndghbourhood.  Our  worthy  patron  and  patroness.  Sir  David  and  Lady 
Erskine,  attended  to  take  leave  of  the  Sodety,  on  their  removing  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  kingdom  for  some  years,  on  account  of  the  precarious  state  of  Sir 
bavid's  health.  They  both  sincerely  expressed  their  goodwill  towards  the 
Sodety,  and  hoped  that  it  would  continue  to  prosper  and  improve  the  Horti- 
culture and  Floriculture  of  this  quarter  of  the  country,  as  it  manifestly  has 
done  to  a  veiy  great  extent ;  and  that  every  gendeman  having  a  piece  of 
ground  worthy  of  the  name  of  garden,  would  see  it  to  be  his  interest  and 
duty  to  become  a  contributor  to  it ;  and  that  every  gardener  who  wishes  to 
excel,  or  keep  pace  with  the  advance  of  the  sdence,  would  regularly  attend 
its  meetings,  for  otherwise  he  is  neglecting  his  own  practical  improvemeht, 
and  his  master's  interests.  The  exhibition  was  extensive  in  every  depart- 
ment, and,  as  a  whole,  was  a  most  inviting  and  interesting  scene.  The  mem- 
bers, with  one  voice,  re-elected  Sir  David  and  Lady  Erskine  as  their  patron 
and  patroness.  After  the  exhibition  closed,  the  members  dined  together  in 
the  Cross  Keys  Inn,  having  fixed  on  this  day  for  presenting  Mr.  Smith  [our 
correspondent],  their  secretary,  with  a  handsome  German  silver  teapot,  cream 
jug,  and  sugar  basin.  After  the  usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  were  given, 
Mr.  George  Cruikshank,  the  chairman,  called  for  a  bumper  to  the  secretary's 
health.  He  said  :  —  "  Mr.  Smith,  Sir,  I  have  the  honour  of  being  deputed 
by  this  Sodety  to  convey  to  you  the  respect  and  esteem  they  entertain  for 
your  moral  character,  your  professionsd  attainments,  but  more  particularly 
the  obligation  they  lie  under  to  you  for  your  long  laborious  services  as  their 
secretary.  I  wish  they  had  chosen  one  better  qualified  to  do  justice  to  your 
merits ;  but  truth  needs  no  set  phrase  of  speech.  To  your  exertions.  Sir,  we 
are  chiefly  indebted  for  this  Society's  formation,  its  constitution ;  and  nearly 
ever  since  its  establishment  you  have  been  its  secretary,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  its  members.  When  we  compare  bygone  times  with  the  present,  we  are 
apt  to  think  we  once  lived  in  darkness.  We  now  live  in  a  more  advanced,  a 
more  improved,  and  in  a  more  enlightened  stage  of  society.  Man  was  made 
to  be  a  social  being,  and  the  Author  of  his  being  infused  into  his  breast  the 
nfilk  of  human  kindness,  to  perform  mutual  offices  of  benevolence  towards 
one  another,  and  in  forming  societies  like  the  present  for  our  mutual  improve- 
ment A  gardener,  Sir,  is  a  profession  not  beneath  the  dignit^^  of  a  prince. 
If  we  trace  its  antiquity,  we  find  it  coeval  with  man.  In  cultivating  a  taste 
for  plants,  we  are  cultivating  our  own  minds,  and  are  led  to  give  praise 
to  that  Infinite  Being  who  has  supplied  us  with  such  an  endless  variety  of 
them.  In  your  presence.  Sir,  I  shall  only  state  what  1  feel  strictly  my  duty  to 
do,  that  your  mild  and  unassuming  manners,  your  willingness  at  all  times 
to  communicate  information,  combined  with  a  strict  integrity  in  the  cause  of 
truth  and  duty,  as  secretary  of  this  Society,  call  forth  this  public  expression 
of  our  feeling,  that  ^ou  are  an  ornament  to  the  profession  to  which  you 
belong,  as  well  as  an  mtelligent  and  pleasing  companion.  I  now  present  ^ou. 
Sir,  with  this  token  of  our  respect  and  esteem  for  your  long  valuable  services 
as  secretary  of  this  Society,  and  may  you  and  your  family  long  live  to  use 
them." 

Inscription  :  —  "  Presented  to  Mr.  William  Smith,  gardener,  b/the  St.  An- 
drews Horticultural  Society,  in  token  of  respect  for  his  services  as  their 
Secretary.     1839." 
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After  the  immense  burst  of  applause  had  subsided,  Mr.  Smith  rose  and 
said  : — "  Mr.Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  My  feelings  on  this  occasion  are  wound 
up  to  the  highest  pitch,  so  that  I  can  scarcely  contain  them.  I  shall  pass  over 
this  high  eulogium  on  my  character  and  services,  which  has  just  been  delivered 
in  your  presence,  and  merely  say,  that  by  this  most  splendid  gift,  which  has 
been  most  ably  and  most  handsomely  presented  to  me  by  my  friend  Mr.  Cruik- 
shank,  you  have  conveyed  to  me  in  a  solid  and  substantial  manner  the  feelings 
which  the  members  of  the  St.  Andrews  Horticultural  Society  entertain  to- 
ward me  in  the  capacity  of  their  practical  secretary.  According  to  the  best 
of  my  abilities,  I  )iave  uniformly  endeavoured  to  discharge  the  duties  of  my 
office;  but  such  a  mark — such  a  distinguished  mark — such  a  public  mark — 
such  a  valuable  mark  —  of  your  approval  of  my  humble  services  I  had  not  the 
smallest  reason  to  expect.  It  is,  therefore,  with  feelings  of  the  deepest  grati- 
tude that  I  sincerely  thank  you  for  this  public  expression  of  Yespect  towards 
me  as  your  practical  secretary.  Yes,  gentlemen,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart 
I  most  humbly,  most  truly,  and  most  sincerely  thank  you." 

Among  the  subjects  for  which  prizes  were  awarded,  the  following  are  worth 
notice :  —William  Smith,  gardener  to  John  Small,  Esq.,  of  the  Priory,  St.  An- 
drews, best  black  Hamburg  grapes ;  best  white  Frontignan  grapes ;  best  six 
apricots,  viz.  Moorpark ;  best  six  jargonelle  pears  ;  best  six  fuchsias,  viz.  F. 
fulgens,  F.  globosa  erecta,  F.  virgata,  F.  globosa,  F.  Th6msonj,  F.  micro- 
ph^lla ;  best  six  hardy  annuals,  viz.  Collinsta  blcolor,  Eutoca  vlscida,  Nem6- 

?hila  inslgnis,  Leptosiphon  densifldrus,  JLupinus  n^nus,  Schizanthus  pinnatus. 
■"or  the  greatest  number  of  prizes  during  the  season,  James  Falconer.  For 
the  greatest  number  of  amateur  prizes  during  the  season,  Baillie  Gibson.  Best 
design,  James  Keddie,  journeyman  gardener,  Cambo.  This  was  a  most  de- 
lightful garden  in  miniature ;  it  contained  every  feature  in  the  flower-garden  ; 
and  about  twenty  young  fishes  were  swimming  lively  enough  in  the  pond. 
Great  praise  was  given  to  this  fine  piece  of  workmanship,  and  very  justly,  for 
a  better  specimen  of  the  gardenesque  we  have  not  seen. 

Cottagers*  Prizes,  Best  six  onions,  Thomas  Ramsay,  weaver,  Argyle 
Street,  St.  Andrews ;  2d  do.,  David  Scott,  shoemaker.  North  Street,  St. 
Andrews.  Best  six  dahlias,  William  Bruce,  Balcarres.  There  were  shown 
to  the  Society  from  Thomas  Wallace,  Esq.,  two  fine  specimens  of  the  Aber- 
deen yellow  turnip.  From  Largo  House,  twelve  splendid  new  dahlias,  and 
six  large  fine  peaches.  From  Mrs.  David  Berwick,  St.  Andrews,  a  very  large 
and  fine  specimen  of  red  cabbage.  From  Dr.  Cook,  two  beet  roots  of  the 
growth  of  1838,  in  good  preservation.     (Fifeshire  Journal,  Oct.  3.) 

The  PUlessie  Horticultural  Society  hold  quarterly  meetings  which  are  well 
attended,  both  by  professional  gardeners  and  amateurs,  and  we  are  happy  to 
see  that  cottagers  are  properly  encouraged.  The  meetings  are  held  in  the 
parish  schoolroom.  (Fifishire  Journal,  Oct.  3.) 

The  Cupar  Horticultural  Society,  —  For  the  summer  show,  see  Gard,  Ga%., 
1839,  p.  453. 

Sept,  27.  This  meeting,  we  regret  to  say,  was  not  accompanied  with  its 
usual  gaiety  or  attractions.  The  unfavourableness  and  lateness  of  the  season 
suited  ill  for  the  productions  of  the  flower-garden,  and  still  worse  for  those  of 
the  fruit  trees.  But  more  unfortunate  than  either  of  these  is  a  spirit  of  apathy 
which  unhappily  has  for  some  time  past  been  extending  itself  over  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  and  their  operations,  and  which  has  now  attained,  or  rather, 
we  should  say,  which  we  now  hope  has  passed  its  height,  and  is  about  once 
more  to  depart.  The  attendance  at  the  forenoon  exhibition  was  indifferent 
enough,  as,  mdeed,  we  fear  there  was  little  or  no  sufficient  reason  that  it  should 
have  been  otherwise.  We  know  not  well  how  this  state  of  things  has  come 
around.  Last  year  was  most  brilliant,  and  we  have  heard  of  no  mischance 
or  misadventure  to  have  brought  about  the  present  crisis.  Too  much  praise 
cannot  be  bestowed  on  those  who,  in  the  midst  of  disheartenment  and  indiffe- 
rence, continue  to  persevere,  and  will,  we  trust,  yet  be  successful  in  revivifying 
the  Society,     Several  prizes  were  awarded.  (^Fifeshire  Journal,  Oct.  3.) 
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Fifethtre  Horthtdtural  and  FloricvUural  Society,  —  Mai/  8.  See  Gard,  Gaz,, 
1839,  p.  331. 

Lanarkshire.  —  Glasgow  Practical  Florists*  Club,  —  Tulip  show.  See 
Ibid,,  p.  454. 

Glasgow  Horticultural  Society,  —  July  10.     See  Ibid.,  p.  454. 

Kincardineshire.  —  KUmadock  and  Kincardine  in  Monteitk  Cottage  Garden 
Society,  —  Sept,  21.  The  articles  brought  forward  for  competition  and  exhi- 
bition were  of  superior  quality,  and  very  much  admired  by  the  numerous  and 
very  respectable  visiters  who  honoured  the  exhibition  with  their  presence. 
It  is  very  gratifying  to  observe  the  spirit  and  emulation  evinced  among  the  cot- 
tagers in  tnis  quarter,  in  the  cultivation  of  their  gardens  and  the  cleanfy  manner 
in  which  their  cottages  are  kept ;  and  v^e  feel  assured  that  the  establishment 
of  this  Society  ^ill  be  of  general  utility  in  promoting  the  improvement  of  cot- 
tages and  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood.  (Stirling  Advertiser,  Sept.  27.) 

ItfoRAYSHiRB  and  Nairnshire.  —  The  Forres  and  Kaim  Horticultural  So' 
ciety  has  not  been  long  established,  but  some  of  its  late  exhibitions  have  dis- 
played a  larger  and  richer  collection  of  beautiful  and  splendid  plants  than  ha^ 
ever  previously  been  seen  together  in  that  part  of  the  north  ot  Scotland.  At 
the  summer  meeting  of  the  Society,  held  June  28.,  the  very  large  and  choice 
collection  of  plants  for  exhibition  from  Dalvey  was  much  admired  ;  particu- 
larly the  pelargoniums  and  calceolarias,  which  formed  a  brilliant  mass  of  colour. 
There  were  among  this  collection  several  handsome  varieties  of  Alstrcemerta, 
and  some  beautiful  heaths ;  a  fine  plant  of  Rodochiton  volubilis,  and  the  ele- 
gant Clematis  Sieb61dit.  Among  the  many  plants  from  Brodie  House,  besides 
those  for  which  premiums  were  awarded,  were,  a  fine  thriving  plant  of  Fuchsia 
f{i1gens,  and  several  of  the  newest  and  finest  verbenas.  A  handsome  new  variety 
of  JIflmulus,  from  Knockomie,  was  particularly  admired.  The  pansies,  from 
Dumphail,  Oravock,  Dalvey,  Mr.  Stark's,  and  the  Forres  Nurseries,  were  ex- 
ceedingly fine,  especially  the  seedlings.  Mr.  Gillan  exhibited,  from  his  collec- 
tion in  Forres,  several  Cacti  in  fine  flower,  also  a  cherry  tree  covered  with 
ripe  fruit ;  Dr.  Brands,  a  handsome  plant  of  Mimulus  glutinosus,  &c.,  and 
some  well-grown  fuchsias ;  and  there  were  several  good  specimens  of  stocks 
from  the  gardens  of  Forres.  In  short,  the  gardeners  and  amateurs  of  the  dis- 
trict vied  with  each  other  to  render  this  exhibition  as  attractive  and  interesting 
as  science,  taste,  and  expense  could  render  it.  The  vegetable  productions  ex- 
hibited, notwithstanding  the  backwardness  of  the  season,  surpassed  all  that 
was  anticipated.  The  cauliflowers,  peas,  potatoes,  turnips,  &c.,  were  excellent, 
and  the  cucumbers  uncommonly  fine;  one  from  Geddes  measured  20  in.  in 
length.  (Forres  Gazette,  July  3.) 

Perthshire.  —  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  of  Perihshircy  as  usual, 
goes  on  well.  At  the  anniversary  meeting,  Sept.  6.,  the  exhibition  afforded 
the  most  gratifying  evidence  of  the  perfection  to  which  horticulture  is  brought 
in  this  county.  The  grapes,  both  as  regards  the  richness  of  the  clusters  and 
the  size  of  the  berries,  were  the  finest  ever  exhibited  here  ;  the  latter  charac- 
teristic was  particularly  observable  in  the  specimens  from  Scone  Gardens. 
(Edinburgh  Evening  Courant,  Sept.  7.,  and  Perth  Courier,  Sept.  26.) 

Renfrewshire.  —  Paisley  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society,  —  July  11. 
See  Gard,  Gaz,,  1839,  p.  456. 

Stirlingshire.  —  Stirling  Horticultural  Society,  —  May  7.  The  display 
was  good,  and  the  premiums  awarded  numerous.  "We  observed  with  much 
satisfaction  that  several  t)f  the  lots  were  very  correctly  and  plainly  named,  as 
suggested  by  the  rules  of  the  Society,  a  practice  which  we  should  like  to  see 
quite  general ;  as  the  circumstance  of  naving  every  specimen  named  tends 
u>  diffuse  the  kind  of  information  sought  after  by  the  majority  of  the  visiters. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  a  little  labour  on  the  part  of  the  cultivators^  but  it  could  be 
managed,  in  most  cases,  by  the  young  men  (assisted  by  books  of  reference,  to 
which  they  have  access)  at  spare  hours,  previously  to  each  show,  an  exercise 
which,  we  are  sure,  will  prove  most  profitable  to  themselves.  (Stirling  Observer^ 
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Jufy  9.  An  ornamental  bouquet,  upwards  of  lift,  in  height.  Flowered 
stalk  of  Siberian  cow-parsnep,  from  a  spreading  plant  about  9  ft.  high ;  also 
garden  chairs.  {Stirling  Advertiter,  July  12.) 

AUkerCi  HoriicuUural  Show  at  FaUnrk,  — July  11.  The  numerous  tenantry 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  the  iplendid  garden  grounds  which 
adorn  the  south  of  Falkirk,  the  property  of  Thomas  Aitken,  Esq.,  of  Dorrator, 
had  their  fifth  annual  competition.  The  vegetables  which  were  exhibited 
showed  a  degree  of  excellence  which  was  much  to  the  credit  of  the  rearers, 
and  afforded  a  pleasing  proof  of  the  success  which  a  wise  and  good  landlord 
can  command  when  seconded  in  his  exertions  by  the  skill  of  such  a  body  of 
tenants.  In  the  evening,  *'  an  excellent  dinner,  appropriate  toasts,  and  neat 
speeches."  (Und.)  [We  should  be  glad  if  some  correspondent  would  send 
us  an  account  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  garden  grounds  referred  to  in 
the  above  paragraph.] 

Falkirk  Horticultural  Society,  —  Sept.  20.  The  fruits,  although  scarce,  oc- 
casioned by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  were  fine  in  quality.  The  vege- 
tables were  superb,  and  very  abundant;  and  both  did  great  credit  to  the 
competitors  and  exhibiters.  Two  very  splendid  and  ornamental  bouquets  were 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Smith  and  Miller.  The  bouquet  of  the  latter  was  in  the 
form  of  a  crown,  standing  on  a  pedestal,  and  was  7  ft.  high,  dressed  wholly 
with  dahlias,  comprising  not  less  than  2000  blooms,  and  was  the  object  of  un- 
qualified admiration.  The  show,  in  the  opinion  of  the  first  judges,  was  the 
finest,  without  exception,  held  in  Scotland  this  season.  (Ibid,,  Sept.  27.) 

IRELAND. 

Practical  Floral  and  Horticultural  Societi/  of  Ireland.  —  Jan.  1.  1839.  See 
Gard.  Gaz.,  1839,  p.  48. 

Belfast.  —  The  Northern  Horticultural  Society  held  its  usual  shows,  which, 
for  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  specimens  produced,  were  not  inferior  to 
those  of  former  years.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  the  agricultural  prizes 
given :  — 

AprU  12.  Mangold  wurzel  (open  to  competition  of  farmers),  for  the  best 
three  roots ;  second  do.  Bye  grass  (sheaf  6  in.  rouud),  for  the  best ;  second  do. 
Clover  (sheaf  6  in.  round),  for  the  best.  Vetches  (sheaf  6  in.  round),  for  the 
best.  Rape,  for  the  best  three  plants ;  second  do.  Turnips,  for  the  best  three 
Swedish  of  any  sort ;  second  do.  Cottage  gardens  (for  cottagers  only) ;  no 
competition  in  any  of  the  classes  of  vegetables,  flowers,  or  fruit.  ( Northern 
Whig,  April  13.) 

Summer  show.     See  Gard.  Gaz.,  1839,  p.  453. 

Sept.  13.  Agricultural  productions :  —  Mangold  wurzel,  for  the  best  three 
roots.  Field  beans,  for  the  best  twelve  stalks.  Grey  peas  (sheaf  6  in.  round), 
for  the  best.  Vetches  (sheaf  6  in.  round),  for  the  best.  Rape,  for  the  best  three 
plants.  Potatoes,  for  the  best  six  (for  feeding).  Turnips,  for  the  best  three 
Swedish ;  for  the  best  three  Aberdeen ;  for  the  best  three  Dale's  hybrid ;  for 
the  best  three  Norfolk  or  Globe.  Carrots  (for  feeding),  for  the  best  and 
largest  eight. —  Cottage  gardens.  Vegetables :  for  the  best  collection,  Mr.  Hugh 
Rea,  Holvwood.  Flowers  :  for  the  best  collection,  Mr.  Hugh  Rea;  second 
do.,  Mr.  Wm.  Darragh,  Ballymacarrett.  Fruits  :  for  the  best  collection,  Mr. 
Hugh  Rea.  [We  regret  to  observe  the  small  number  of  cottagers  who  come 
forward  at  any  of  the  Irish  horticultural  exhibitions  ;  and  ardently  wish  to 
see  greater  exertions  made,  by  the  more  influential  members  of  horticultural 
societies  in  Ireland,  to  diffuse  a  knowledge  of  and  taste  for  horticultural  com- 
forts among  their  poorer  brethren.]    (Northern  Whig,  Sept.  17.) 

Kilkenny.  —  KUkenny  ffortiaiitural  Society.  —  Sept.  5.  See  Gard.  Gaz,^ 
1839,  p.  644. 

Waterford.  —  The  Waterford  Horticultural  Society  held  its  spring  show  of 
fruits  and  flowers  [no  date],  see  Gard.Gaz.,  1839,  p.  349.,  and  the  summer  show 
on  Aug.  21. ;  and  the  result  appears  to  have  been  gratifying  to  the  exhibiters 
and  visiters,  "  a  fashionable  assemblage."  (Kilkenny  Moderator,  August  28.) 
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Anr.  III.     The  Arboriculture  of  the  Voyage  of  Contains  King  and 

Fitzroy.    By  Captain  S.  E.  Cook,  K.N. 

These  volumes  are  the  result  of  one  of  the  most  extensive  operations  in 
nautical  surveying  which  have  taken  place  since  the  peace,  during  which  period 
great  and  highly  creditable  exertions  have  been  made  by  the  naval  administra- 
tions, to  wipe  off  the  stain  of  the  extraordinary  ignorance  we  were  previously 
in  respecting  many  portions  of  the  globe  (our  own  coasts  and  harbours  not 
excepted),  which  are  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  our  extended  naviga- 
tion. 

It  is  impossible  even  to  sketch  the  observations  which  were  carried  on  upon 
almost  every  subject  connected  with,  or  in  any  way  bearing  upon,  the  main 
object  of  the  survey,  which  reflect  lasting  honour  on  all  engaged  in  them;  and 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  those  on  botany,  more  especially  to  those 
which  relate  to  our  favourite  branch  of  arboriculture. 

The  survey  embraced  more  particularly  the  Straits  of  Magalhaens  and  Tierra 
del  Fuego,  with  the  adjacent  coasts  on  each  side  of  the  continent  of  South 
America,  of  which  we  knew  little  except  from  the  accounts  left  by  the  earlier 
navigators. 

The  southern  termination  of  the  continent  is  by  the  submerision  of  the 
great  cordillera  of  the  Andes,  which,  before  its  final  disappearance,  displays  a 
prodigious  number  of  peaks  and  valleys,  of  every  shape  and  dimension,  forming 
a  most  interesting  archipelago.  Some  of  the  higher  points  reach  nearly 
7000  ft.  in  elevation,  and  in  one  part  leave  a  channel  (named  after  the 
Beagle  surveying  vessel)  of  120  miles  in  length,  by  one  in  average  breadth, 
the  coast  line  of  which  is  so  straight,  that  the  eye  takes  in  the  whole  length  at 
one  view ;  a  circumstance,  as  far  as  we  know,  unique  in  the  physical  geography 
of  the  globe.  The  effect  of  this  half-submerged  chain  on  the  climate  and 
vegetation  is  very  remarkable.  The  prevailing  winds  being  from  the  Pacific, 
the  vapours  are  arrested  by  the  mountains,  and  precipitated  in  the  shape  of 
almost  perpetual  rain,  making  it,  probably,  the  most  humid  region  on  the 
globe ;  whilst  the  eastern  or  Patagonian  side,  stretching  towards  the  pampas 
of  Buenos  A^res,  is  afflicted  with  an  excess  of  drought,  causing  almost 
hopeless  sterihty,  and  resembling  that  of  the  deserts  of  Africa  or  the  steppes 
of  Asia. 

The  central  part  of  this  vast  archipelago,  the  rocks  of  which  are  chiefly 
primary,  is  covered  with  a  vegetation  peculiar  to  itself,  and  forming  forests  so 
deep  and  luxuriant,  that  they  are  compared  by  Mr.  Darwin  to  those  of 
Brazil.  The  monarch  of  these  woods  is  the  beech,  of  which  two  sorts,  the 
JP.  ietuloides  and  F,  antdrctica,  appear  to  form  the  principal  mass.  The 
former  species  is  evergreen,  though  the  foliage  is  described  as  of  a  dull  rusty 
appearance,  and  it  attains  a  large  size;  one  tree  having  a  trunk  20ft. 
in  circumference,  carrying  17ft.  as  high  as  20  ft.  and  upwards,  where  it  forms 
three  branches  of  proportionate  size.  The  wood  was  found  to  be  useful 
for  many  purposes,  though,  as  might  have  been  foretold  by  any  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  genus,  unfit  for  masts,  for  which  use  it  was  recommended 
by  Byron.  Most  of  the  larger  trees  of  this  species  were  unsound  at  the 
heart,  no  doubt  owing  to  the  humidity  of  the  subsoil ;  and  it  was  necessary 
to  bore  into  them  with  an  auger  previously  to  cutting  them  down,  in  order  to 
prevent  disappointment.  The  deciduous  species  (JF*.  antdrctica)  is  more 
hardy  than  the  evergreen,  but  we  hear  less  of  the  timber.  In  parts  which 
are  exposed  to  the  almost  ceaseless  tempests  which  desolate  this  dreary 
region  m  every  season  of  the  year,  these  trees,  especially  the  last-mentioned 
species,  become  so  stunted,  that  their  appearance  must  be  very  singular.  One 
tree,  near  Cape  Horn,  is  described  as  being  only  an  inch  in  height,  and 
spreading  4  or  5  feet  along  the  ground.  In  many  mstances,  in  ascending  the 
mountains  to  make  observations,  the  foliage  of  these  dwarf  trees,  mixed  with 
shrubs,  was  so  dense,  that  the  party  wafi.ed  or  crawled  over  the  surface,  to 
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pierce  through  being  quite  impracticable.  The  other  associated  species  are,  the 
Wintera  arom&tica,  the  ^^rberis  tliciiblia,  an  arbutus,  a  fuchsia,  the  Gunnera 
inte^rif61ia,  and  Cinerliria  leuc4ntheina  of  Banks  &  Solander,  a  ribes,  cran- 
bemes,  and  a  chamitis,  nrhich  formed  a  verdant  carpet,  assisting  them  to 
pass  the  bogs,  which,  with  the  rocks,  seem  alternately  to  form  the  surface  of 
this  dismal  country.  In  addition  to  these  and  some  others,  we  have  an 
arborescent  veronica  (K.  decussata?)  growing  to  20  ft.  in  height,  and  with  a 
stem  6  in.  in  diameter,  which  is  so  hardy  that  it  resists  the  hurricanes  (called 
by  the  Patagonian  name  of  williwaw),  where  nothing  else  will  grow. 

Amongst  other  peculiarities  of  this  curious  reglbn,  the  Melisiiga  Kfng»,  a 
humming-bird  which  has  the  extraordinary  range  of  at  least  41  degrees  of 
latitude  along  the  western  coast  of  South  America,  was  found  braving  the 
frost  and  snow,  as  it  extracted  insects  from  the  fuchsia  and  other  flowers  in 
almost  every  season ;  a  parroquet,  the  Psittacus  smar4gdinus,  which  was  first 
announced  by  Bougainville,  wnose  assertions  were  doubted  by  some  theorists, 
was  also  found  abundantly  ;  and  in  one  part  the  cormorants,  of  which  there 
are  several  species,  bred  on  trees  in  great  numbers. 

This  vegetation  was  found  to  prevail  as  far  as  47°  on  the  west  coast,  where 
the  survey  terminated ;  but  we  have  a  valuable  account  of  the  Island  of 
Chiloe,  where  they  were  obliged  to  go  for  the  purpose  of  refitting.  This 
large  island  is  in  the  same  humid  region,  and  almost  constant  rain  prevails  ; 
but,  from  the  latitude,  it  enjoys  a  more  temperate  climate,  and  the  vegetation 
is  abundant  and  varied.     The  forests  are  composed  as  follows  :  — 

The  Quadna  heteroph^lla,  a  handsome  tree,  in  appearance  like  the  ash  of 
Europe,  furnishes  a  hght  and  elastic  timber,  fit  for  oars  and  some  other 
nautical  uses.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of  avellana  (hazel  nut),  from  the 
fruit,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a  cherry,  and  is  roasted  and  eaten.  No 
doubt  it  received  this  appellation  from  the  Asturians  who  originally  settled  in 
the  island,  the  nut  being  common  in  their  native  country. 

The  JMagus  obiiqua  Mirbel,  a  beech  of  large  size,  furnishes  the  best  timber 
in  the  island,  serving  for  frames  of  houses,  planking  of  vessels,  &c.  There 
are  two  sorts ;  one  evergreen,  which  the  wnter  thinks  identical  with  the  F. 
^etuloides  of  the  Straits  of  Magalhaens.  We  are  not  told  whether  one  species 
is  preferred  to  the  other,  but  the  description  applies  to  both.  The  people 
have  given  it  the  name  of  roble,  the  Spanish  for  the  Q,  Robur,  or  deciduous 
oak,  no  doubt  from  its  general  application  to  the  uses  for  which  that  tree  is, 
or  rather  was,  applied ;  for  it  is  now  too  rare  in  the  part  of  Spain  above 
mentioned.    The  periguas  (canoes)  are  principally  built  of  this  timber. 

Tiqui,  a  heavy  but  strong  and  durable  wood,  of  which  the  periguas  are 
sometimes  built. 

Laurel,  of  which  beams  and  other  in-door  works  are  constructed.  In  these 
situations  it  is  durable,  but  will  not  bear  exposure  to  wet. 

The  manu,  a  tall  and  straight  tree,  resembline  a  yew  in  the  foliajge.  It  is 
useful  for  various  purposes  in  ship-building,  and,  next  to  alerce,  is  the  best 
for  masts.  They  endeavoured  to  procure  one  for  this  purpose,  but  all  which 
were  tried  were  unsound  at  the  heart,  no  doubt  from  excess  of  humidity  in 
the  soil  where  they  grew. 

Muermo,  one  of  the  most  useful  trees  in  the  island,  being  used  for  timbers, 
trees,  and  planking  of  boats,  &c.,  and  makes  excellent  firewood. 

Luma  (yliiy'rtus  Luma)  is  used  for  poles  of  carriages,  rafters,  trenails,  &c., 
and  is  exported  to  Lima.  The  fruit  is  sweet,  and  might  afibrd  a  spirit  by 
distillation. 

A  tree  resembling  the  walnut  in  its  wood  produces  strong  and  very  useful 
timber. 

There  are  several  other  species,  of  which  the  native  names  are  given,  of 
various  qualities ;  but  no  botanical  names  are  added,  for  reasons  which  we 
shall  state  hereafter. 

The  Arauckria  imbric^ta  is  found  in  the  interior  of  Conception,  in  Chile, 
in  lat.  37°.    We  are  not  informed  at  what  distance  the  forests  are  inland,  but 
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none  were  seen  near  the  coast,  except  a  fine  cultivated  specimen,  which  was 
40  ft.  high.  The  cones  are  roasted,  and  sold  in  the  streets  under  the  name  of 
pifiones,  the  Spanish  name  of  those  of  the  P,  i^nea. 

By  far  the  most  inferesting  tree,  however,  of  which  we  have  an  account  in 
this  work,  is  the  alerse  (it  ought  to  be  alerce),  a  large  Conifera,  of  which  the 
principal  forests  are  in  the  cordillera  opposite  to  Chiloe.  The  Spanish 
settlers  had  conferred  this  name  upon  it,  no  doubt,  from  some  fancied  resem- 
blance to  the  tree  of  their  Arab  ancestors  (the  Thiga  articulata)  ;  but,  from 
the  description,  it  would  appear  rather  to  be  a  pine.  The  principal  account 
of  it  is  by  Captain  King ;  but  Captain  Fitzroy  employed  a  Mr.  Douglas  to 
make  an  excursion  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  forests,  which  are  now 
considerably  inland,  and  difficult  of  access.  By  his  account  there  are  still 
trees  of  great  dimensions  in  the  interior,  the  largest  he  saw  being  22  ft.  and 
24  fl.  in  ffirt  at  5  ft.  from  the  ground,  though  they  were  unsound.  The 
largest  felled  within  the  last  forty  years  measured  30  ft.  at  5  ft.  from  the 
ground,  and  76  ft.  to  the  first  branches,  furnishing  1500  planks,  the  common 
proportion  of  the  larger  trees  being  from  800  to  900.  He  gave  an  ac- 
count of  a  landslip  which  had  carried  down  1000  trees  a  few  years  since, 
many  of  them  of  large  size.  Astilleros,  or  timber  yards,  are  formed  in  con- 
venient situations,  where  the  trunks  are  sawn  into  lengths  of  8  or  9  feet, 
and  then  split  by  iron  wedges  into  planks  of  various  thickness,  which  are 
carried  on  men's  shoulders  to  the  place  of  embarkation.  So  straight  is  the 
grain,  that  they  split  like  slates,  and  are  used  for  roofing,  turning  blue  by  ex- 
posure to  the  weather ;  and  for  flooring,  and  many  other  purposes.  The  wood 
IS  brittle,  but  is  not  subject  to  warp  or  cast.  The  entire  tree  makes  excellent 
masts,  as  they  experienced;  but  the  difficulty  of  transport  is  such,  that, 
although  a  very  large  price  was  offered,  it  was  impossible  to  procure  one  in 
less  than  two  months,  and  the  governor  kindly  presented  them  with  his  flag* 
stafl^  which  suited  admirably.  The  bark  is  used  for  caulking,  which  purpose 
it  answers  while  kept  under  water,  but  it  will  not  bear  the  alternation  of  wet 
and  dry. 

The  timber  is  not  only  in  general  use  at  Chiloe,  but  is  largely  exported  to 
Lima  and  other  places ;  and,  no  doubt,  a  road  to  the  interior  forests  would 
repay  the  projectors,  the  people  being  too  poor  for  such  undertakings.  Far 
inland,  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Calbucanos,  who  carry  on  this  laborious 
business,  are  said  to  be  trees  of  30  ft.  to  40  ft.  in  girt,  and  80  ft.  to  90  ft.  to 
the  branches,  the  heads  towering  40  h,  to  50  fl;.  higher.  An  associated  species 
is  called  the  cypress,  which,  no  doubt,  from  the  description,  is  difl^nt, 
although  Captain  ELing  is  doubtful  on  this  point.  The  wood  is  white,  that  of 
the  alerce  being  red,  and  it  does  not  split  so  well  as  the  latter  timber. 

There  is  a  full  and  ample  account  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  which  were 
surveyed  by  the  expedition.  This  group,  the  principal  islands  of  which  are 
of  considerable  size,  has  no  trees,  or  hardly  shrubs ;  but,  the  climate  being 
mild  and  humid,  the  vegetation  is  most  abundant,  and  the  cattle  and  horses, 
which  are/unning  wild,  attain  a  very  large  size.  An  account  is  quoted  from 
a  botanist  called  vernet,  who  found  twenty-seven  species  in  a  space  of  12  ft. 
So  great  would  be  the  advantages  of  forming  a  settlement  here,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  the  Australian  navigators,  and  as  a  depot  in  case  of  future 
wars,  that  it  is  extraordinary  no  steps  are  taken  for  the  purpose. 

We  have  now  extracted  the  principal  heads  of  the  information  aflS>rded  us 
by  those  officers  who  very  fortunately  found  time,  amid  their  most  multitudi- 
nous avocations,  to  attend  to  a  subject  of  such  interest  as  the  trees  of  the 
countries  they  visited.  Probably  many  of  our  readers  will  be  surprised  when 
they  are  told  that  a  regular  botanist  (Mr.  Anderson)  formed  a  part  of  the 
expedition,  and  that,  his  collections  being  sent  to  the  British  Museum,  Captain 
Fitzroy,  who  edited  the  work  in  Captain  King's  absence,  was  led  to  expect 
that  "  a  first-rate  botanist "  would  report  upon  them :  but,  up  to  the  time 
of  the  publication,  nothing  of  the  kind  had  been  done,  and  the  public  was 
left  without  this  most  necessary  and  desirable  information.    Who  is  to  blame 
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ID  this  extraordinary  history  ?  The  officers,  by  no  means  ;  who>  doubtless, 
only  obeyed  the  orders  given  to  thera.  The  Admiralty,  who,  we  may  pre- 
sume, issued  the  orders  ?  Not  at  all.  It  was  the  regular  and  official  course; 
the  British  Museum  being  the  place  where  every  description  of  object  col- 
lected in  each  department  of  government  ought  to  be  sent,  and  carefully 
deposited.  We  were  sorry  to  see,  quite  recently,  that  some  specimens  of 
natural  history  were  sent  from  the  same  office  to  the  Zoological  Society ; 
which,  being  a  private  establishment,  and  bv  no  means  of  a  fixed  and  per- 
manent nature,  but  subject  to  the  will  and  caprice  of  the  proprietors,  who 
may  sell  or  otherwise  dispose  of  their  property  at  any  time,  nas  no  right 
whatever  to  receive  any  portion  of  what  properly  belongs  to  the  nation,  the 
sole  lawful  depository  or  which  is  the  Museum.  Can  the  administration  of  that 
establishment  be  charged  with  this  extraordinary  piece  of  negligence  ?  We 
apprehend  not ;  for  it  does#not  appear  that  there  is,  properly  speaking,  any 
public  botanical  department  there,  tne  arrangements  respecting  Mr.  Brown's 
and  the  Banksian  libraries  being  of  a  private  nature.  In  fact,  it  appears 
it  was  the  business  of  nobody,  and  that  no  one  there  is  to  blame  tor  the 
disappointment  of  the  gallant  editor  and  the  public.  Who,  then,  is  in  fault  ? 
Why,  the  Treasury,  or  general  government,  for  not  carrying  out  the  measure 
recommended  two  years  since,  and  for  which  all  the  preliminary  steps  were 
taken,  by  the  severance  Kew  of  Garden  from  the  private  list  of  the  sovereign, 
and  placing  it  under  the  general  control  of  the  administration.  We  very 
much  fear  that  this  most  discreditable  apathy  and  procrastination  must  be 
charged  on  my  Lord  Monteagle,  who  had  it  in  his  power  to  leave  a  noble 
monument  of  his  administration,  and  of  the  accession  of  our  youthful  sove- 
reign ;  but,  preferring  the  honours  of  the  stock  exchange  to  the  promotion 
of  science,  chose  to  vanish  amid  a  shower  of  exchequer  bills,  leaving  the 
amateurs  of  natural  history  any  thing  but  cause  to  lament  his  exit.  We 
have  heard,  and  the  ridiculous  absurdity  of  the  anecdote  inclines  us  to 
believe  it  to  be  true,  that,  every  other  arrangement  being  made,  a  difficulty 
arose  as  to  the  appointment  of  manager,  the  question  lying  between  two  most 
eminent  individuals,  equally  fitted  to  do  honour  to  the  country  and  to  those 
who  might  nominate  them ;  and  that  on  this  the  business  terminated.  If  it 
be  so,  some  steps  ought  to  be  taken  to  settle  the  question,  and  not  allow 
■uch  important  affiiirs  to  be  sacrificed  to  such  idle  and  puerile  reasons.  What- 
ever be  the  cause,  it  is  lamentable  to  see  the  little  progress  we  make,  and  how 
&r  the  government  is  behind  the  intelligence  of  the*  public,  which  is  calling 
out  for  an  establishment  of  the  kind,  to  which  there  is  no  other  obstacle  than 
the  apathy  and  indolence  of  those  at  the  head  of  state  affairs.  As  it  is,  we  see 
no  hope  of  attaining  this  most  desirable  object  but  by  the  strenuous  exertions 
of  the  leading  members  of  the  societies  in  London,  whom  it  more  immediately 
concerns,  and  by  urging  on  the  government.  "  Patting  on  the  back"  will  not 
do,  a  stronger  stimulus  being  required.  Unfortunately,  it  is  out  of  the  com- 
mon routine  of  the  Treasury  jobbing  ;  and,  that  *'  universal  fit,"  the  barristers 
of  five  years'  standing,  not  being  quite  qualified  in  this  instance,  we  fear  that, 
without  some  strong  measures  be  taken,  we  shall  be  allowed  to  slumber  on, 
being,  as  far  as  the  government  is  concerned,  behind  the  most  paltry  states  on 
the  Continent. 

The  only  chance  we  appear  to  have  at  present  for  the  introduction  of  these 
curious  trees  is  in  the  Society  of  the  Regent's  Park ;  and  we  strongly  recommend 
the  managers  of  that  institution,  who  seem  desirous  of  showing  the  produc- 
tions of  tne  entire  globe,  to  consider  the  subject  at  their  next  conversazione. 
There  are  only  ^ight  or  nine  gardens  and  arboretums  yet  marked  out  in  the  pro- 
spectus, and  surely  they  could  find  space  for  a  Hortus  Antarcticus.  The  lo- 
cality could  be  easily  imitated ;  there  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  bos  earth ;  the 
granite  companies,  probably,  would  supply  rocks ;  and,  with  the  help  of  shower 
baths,  and  the  application  of  bellows  on  a  large  scale,  the  eternal  rains  and 
williwaws  of  that  region  could  be  easily  represented,  to  keep  the  plants  in 
health ;  whilst  the  steamer  (a  gigantic  duck,  the  racehorse  of  the  earlier 
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navigators,  which  is  capable  of  paddling  along  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles  an 
hour)  would  form  an  aamirable  addition  to  the  lake. 

Seriously,  we  hope  that  this  last  establishment  (which,  seeing  the  ridi- 
culous absurdity  of  the  plan  and  pretensions  it  set  out  with,  may  by  skiliiil 
adaptation  to  the  locality,  form  an  ornament,  and  be  extremely  useful  to  the  me- 
tropolis) be  not  set  as  "  a  tub,"  to  turn  the  public  attention  from  what  it  ought 
to  be  the  object  of  the  government  to  encourage  instead  of  impeding.  From 
the  nature  of  the  prospectus  such  an  idea  might  be  inferred,  and,  we  earnestly 
hope,  may  turn  out  to  be  unfounded  ;  both  for  the  credit  of  the  queen's  govern- 
ment, and  to  avoid  the  universal  ridicule  which  will  attach  to  those  who  have 
lent  their  names  to  such  a  scheme,  should  it  unfortunately  prove  to  be  the 
case. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  notice  without  recurring  to  the  work  itself,  which, 
as  far  as  those  engaged  in  it  are  concerned,  is%  noble  monument  of  these 
times.  The  original  expedition  was  commanded  by  Captain  King,  assisted  by 
Captain  Stokes,  whose  physical  and  moral  strength  gave  way  under  the  hard- 
ship he  had  to  undergo.  Captain  Fitzroy  succeeded  him ;  and,  on  the  return 
of  the  expedition,  was  sent  out  in  the  Beagle  to  finish  some  parts  of  the  sur- 
vey, and  extend  the  observations  previously  made.  Finding  the  vessel  alone  to 
be  quite  inadequate  to  the  performance  of  the  services,  he  hired  others,  until 
he  had  incurred  an  expense  he  was  unable  to  afford,  and  applied  to  have  the 
men  he  employed  paid  and  victualled  at  the  public  expense,  proposing  still  to 

Eay  the  hire  of  the  vessels  himself.  This  was  refused  by  the  Admiralty,  and 
e  returned  with  the  service  imperfectly  performed ;  at  least  very  much  les§ 
done  than  might  have  been  by  a  yery  triflmg  additional  expenditure,  and  with 
the  greater  part  of  his  private  fortune  (we  have  heard  7000/.)  expended  in 
following  the  dictates  of  professional  and  patriotic  zeal.  Except  promotion, 
which  was  a  matter  of  course,  we  believe  not  one  farthing  of  this  has  been 
in  any  way  made  up  to  him.  We  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  rules,  and  of  the 
necessityof  not  allowing  the  private  speculations  or  views  of  officers  to  be  intro- 
duced as  precedents  for  public  expenditure,  but  there  are  circumstances  in  this 
case  of  rather  a  peculiar  nature.  In  the  first  place,  the  object  was  a  very  noble 
one  ;  the  force  under  his  command  weu  perfectly  and  wholly  inadequate  to  the 
performance  of  it.  These  expeditions  should  always  be  confided  to  two  ves- 
sels, either  separate,  or  the  one  as  tender  to  the  other,  as  circumstances  may 
require.  The  Beagle,  though  a  safe  and  good  vessel,  had  neither  the  accom- 
modation nor  stowage  fit  for  a  voyage  of  the  sort ;  and  we  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  any  one  acquainted  with  naval  matters  to  the  state  of  a  ten-gun  brig 
as  described,  when  ready  for  sea,  with  boats  on  the  quarters  and  on  the  quar- 
ter-deck. It  is  quite  extraordinary  how  they  managed,  even  to  those  ac- 
quainted with  the  subject.  For  these  reasons,  and  on  account  of  the  great 
results  obtained,  it  certainly  does  appear  that  some  means  should  be  taken  of 
indemnifying  Captain  Fitzroy  for  the  money  he  has  actually  expended  in  the 
public  service. 

We  have  not  mentioned  the  important  assistance  afforded  by  Mr.  Darwin, 
who  accompanied  the  expedition  at  the  desire  of  Captain  Fitzroy  to  have  a 
regular  naturalist  attached,  because  his  information,  although  invaluable,  is 
chiefly  on  geology,  and  subjects  connected  with  it,  and  consequently  is  foreign 
to  the  nature  of  this  publication. 

In  addition  to  his  promotion,  Captain  Fitzroy  received  a  medal  from  the 
Geographical  Society.  An  anecdote,  strange  and  incredible  to  those  who  do 
not  Know  how  the  world  is  governed  behind  the  scenes,  is  in  circulation  in 
"  the  clubs"  respecting  the  conferring  of  this  medal,  to  which  it  is  said  oppo- 
sition was  ofiered.  It  must  be  observed  that  in  these  cases  the  obligation  or 
honour  is  reciprocal,  or  rather  considerably  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  balance, 
as  held  in  this  instance.  A  man  who,  like  Captain  Fitzroy,  has  left  a  name 
amongst  the  first  navigators  of  his  country,  and  the  results  of  whose  voyages 
have  been  considered  to  place  him  by  the  side  of  Humboldt,  had  nothing  on 
earth  to  gain  by  receiving  a  medal  from  any  society.     In  fact,  of  the  two>  the 
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greater  honour  is  conferred  on  the  Society  by  allowing  his  name  to  be  placed 
on  their  rolls.  This  is  the  real  state  of  the  case  ;  and,  had  the  opposition 
succeeded  instead  of  bein^  a  thorough  and  ridiculoas  failure,  it  must  have 
placed  the  Society  much  m  the  situation  of  the  Academy  at  Madrid,  which 
refiised  to  enrol  Wilkie  amongst  its  members,  and  has  rendered  its  medals 
ever  after  valueless. 


Art.  IV.    Descriptive  Notice  of  the  Cypress  ofMistra. 
By  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen. 

In  your  very  elaborate  and  excellent  article  on  the  Coniferae, 
in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Arboretum  Britannicum^  you  have 
made  mention  of  the  Cypress  of  Somma  in  Lombardy,  which 
you  have  described  as  the  oldest,  the  largest,  and  most  re- 
markable tree  of  this  species,  of  which  there  is  any  record.  Ac- 
cording to  your  statement,  the  dimensions  of  the  stem  are  23  ft. 
in  circumference;  although  you  also  refer  to  another  account, 
from  which  it  would  appear  that  its  magnitude  is  considerably 
less  than  this.  We  are  informed  that  the  tree  itself,  although 
still  healthy  and  vigorous  in  its  growth,  has  been  much  injured 
by  the  effects  of  time  and  accident. 

Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Long,  in  the  fourteenth  volume  of 
the  Gardener's  Magazine^  p.  530.,  directs  your  attention  to  a 
remarkable  cypress  which  he  had  seen  at  Patras ;  and  which, 
having  measured  it  in  the  year  1820,  he  found  to  be  22  ft.  2  in.  in 
circumference.  This  is  the  tree  described  by  Spon  in  the  year 
1676;  and  which,  at  that  time,  was  18  French  feet  in  circum- 
ference ;  showing,  therefore,  an  increase  of  about  2  ft.  in  the 
course  of  a  hundred  and  forty-four  years. 

The  Cypress  of  Patras  was  undoubtedly  a  very  beautiful 
specimen;  but  I  regret  to  say  that,  since  the  visit  of  Mr.  Long, 
it  has  been  destroyed  during  the  war  of  the  Greek  revolution. 
At  what  precise  time,  and  in  what  manner,  this  destruction  took 
place,  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn ;  but,  if  it  were  effected  by 
the  Turks,  the  act  was  certainly  at  variance  with  the  super- 
stitious veneration  with  which  these  people  are  accustomed  to 
regard  such  objects. 

There  exists,  however,  in  the  Morea,  another  cypress  still 
more  celebrated,  although  less  frequently  visited  than  the  Cypress 
of  Patras,  and  which  is  fortunately  still  preserved.  This  is  the 
Cypress  of  Mistra.  It  is  situated  a  short  distance  from  that  town, 
on  a  picturesque  spot,  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  branches  of 
Mount  Taygetus,  and  about  five  or  six  miles  from  the  ruins  of 
Sparta.  It  is,  unquestionably,  one  of  the  most  magnificent  pro- 
ductions of  the  vegetable  world  which  it  has  ever  been  my  good 
fortune  to  behold.  According  to  my  measurement  in  the 
year  1803,  the  trunk  was  just  26  ft.  in  circumference,  at  4  fl. 
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from  the  ground.  I  learn,  from  a  statement  of  its  size  ascer* 
tained  in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  that  no  change  has 
taken  place  in  this  respect,  aod  that  these  are  precisely  its  actual 
dimensions. 

I  am  unable  to  speak  with  certainty  of  the  height  of  thb  very 
remarkable  tree;  but  I  should  think  it  could  not  be  less  than 
tSO  A.  The  whole  character  of  its  proportions  is  lofty  and 
majestic  The  tree  is  in  perfect  health  and  beauty  ;  al- 
though it  would  appear  that  any  increase  of  bulk  had  ceased,  at 
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least  for  the  last  five  and  thirty  years.  It  is  of  the  variety  C 
sempervirens  horizontalis ;  the  lateral  branches  stretching  out 
in  every  direction,  to  a  great  extent. 

I  am,  fortunately,  enabled  to  send  you  a  drawing  of  this  most 
interesting  production  [Jig»  176.,  reduced  one  half],  from  a 
sketch  recently  taken  on  the  spot ;  and  which,  I  hope,  will  serve 
to  give  you  some  notion  of  its  extraordinary  beauty  and  gran- 
deur. 

Haddo  Homey  Oct.  4.  1839. 

The  Cypress  of  Somma,  referred  to  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
was  described,  and  its  legendary  history  given,  in  the  historical 
part  of  our  Arb.  Brit.^  p.  169.,  in  an  extract  from  an  account 
given  of  it  by  the  Abbe  Berl^ze,  in  a  journal  of  a  tour  he  made 
in  1832  through  part  of  Italy,  published  in  the  Annates  de  la 
Societe  eC Horticulture j  vol.  xii.  p.  76.  In  that  tour  the  abb6 
gives  the  dimensions  stated ;  but  as,  of  course,  he  meant  French 
feet,  the  dimensions  would  be  about  21  ft.  8  in.  English  in  cir- 
cumference^  and  75  ft.  10  in.  high.  The  abb6  states  that  it 
appears  that  an  accident  had  deprived  the  tree  of  its  leading 
shoot,  which  had  altered  its  general  form.  With  respect  to  its 
age,  he  says,  a  popular  tradition  exists  that  it  is  as  old  as  the 
birth  of  Christ,  and  hence  the  tree  is  held  in  great  veneration 
by  the  people  of  the  country.  The  abbe's  brother,  however, 
M.  Louis  Berl^ze,  assured  him,  on  the  authority  of  an  ancient 
Chronicle  of  Milan,  that  that  tree  existed  in  the  time  of  Julius 
Cassar,  42  years  B.  C. 

In  the  spring  of  1837  we  received  from  Signor  Manetti  of 
Monza  a  drawing  of  this  cypress,  from  which  jftg.  177.  (pu- 
blished in  our  Arb.  Brit.)  is  taken,  together  with  a  letter  from 
which  the  following  is  an  extract :  — 

**  We  have  no  certain  knowledge  as  to  when  or  by  whom 
the  Cypress  of  Somma  was  planted.  As  a  proof  of  this  I  may 
quote  the  following  passage  from  the  work  of  Francis  Campana, 
called  Monumenta  Somue^  p.  33.  line  4. —  *  Concerning  this  cy- 
press nothing  is  known.  Every  one  who  has  seen  its  immense 
size  says  that  nothing  more  lofty  or  sublime  could  be  witnessed. 
Was  it  planted  in  the  age  of  the  Romans,  near  the  Skhes  of 
some  patrician  ?  Or  is  it  not  older  than  the  age  of  the  Romans 
themselves  ?  This  must  be  decided  by  those  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  cypress,  and  who  are  able  to  measure  it.' 

"  The  fact  is,  that  we  have  neither  scientific  nor  vulgar  traditions 
which  treat  in  a  satisfactory  manner  of  this  living  monument. 
It  is  121  ft.  in  height;  and  its  circumference,  at  1  ft.  from  the 
ground,  is  22  ft.  At  the  height  of  1 9  ft.  from  the  ground,  the 
stem  is  divided  into  six  large  branches,  which  has  given  rise  to 
the  supposition  by  some  that  it  is  not  one  plant  only,  but  rather 
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six,  planted  so  close  together  that  in  the  course  of  centuries 
they  have  become  united  so  as  to  appear  but  one  tree.  I,  how- 
ever, maintain  that  it  is  but  one  plant;  because,  if  it  were  a  union 
of  several,  however  remote  the  period,  and  however  perfect  the 
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point  of  junction  might  be,  some  traces  of  it  would  be  found. 
The  roots  extend  under  almost  all  the  inhabited  partof  Somma; 
and,  when  a  public  well  was  dug  there,  some  of  them  were  found 
above  150  ft.  below  the  surface.  The  tree,  in  1810,  was  struck 
by  lightning,  which  destroyed  great  part  of  its  beautiful  head. 
The  inhabitants  assert  that  for  half  a  century  it  has  been  evi- 
dently in  a  state  of  decay ;  and  this  is  ascribed  not  only  to  its 
age,  but  to  the  formation  of  the  new  road  of  the  Simplon,  which 
mutilated  so  many  of  its  roots,  that  I  was  told  they  were  carried 
away  in  carts. 

'*  You  may  see  by  the  drawing  that  the  tree  is  now  rather  scant 
of  branches ;  but  I  was  told  that  when  it  was  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  people  might  have  been  sheltered  under  it  from  the 
rain;  such  was  its  richness  in  branches  and  foliage.  When 
Bonaparte  gave  orders  for  the  formation  of  the  road  across  the 
Simplon,  which  was  to  be  in  long  straight  lines,  he  ordered  that 
the  line  which  approached  the  cypress  should  deviate  from  its 
directness,  so  that  respect  might  be  paid  to  sp  extraordinary  a 
production  of  nature.  You  will  see  from  the  figure,  that  it  is  the 
Ctipr6ssus  semperv)rens  horizontalis.  —  Monzoj  April  9,^,  18S7." 

To  do  these  two  celebrated  trees  justice,  they  ought  both  to 
have  been  drawn  to  the  same  scale ;  but,  to  have  drawn  the 
Cypress  of  Mistra  to  the  same  scale  as  our  engraving  of  the 
Cypress  of  Somma,  would  have  made  the  former  engraving  much 
too  larg^  for  our  pages.  —  Cond* 
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Art.  I.     Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardenings  Agriculture^  Botany^ 
Rural  Architecture^  Sfc,  lately  published,  toith  some  Account  qf 
those  considered  the  more  interesting. 

SWEB7*8  Hortut  Britannicus  ;  a  Catalogue  of  all  the  Plants,  indigenoui  or  cuU 
tivated  m  the  Gardens  of  Great  Britain,  arranged  according  to  the  Natural 
System,  4rc.  By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S.,  &c.  Third  edition,  greatly  enlarged 
and  improved.  Edited  by  George  Don,  F.L.S.  8yo,  pp.  799.  London, 
1839. 

A  greatly  improved  edition  of  a  very  excellent  work.  The  arrangement 
being  according  to  the  natural  system,  in  that  respect  the  work  is  superior  to 
our  own  Hortus  Britanmcvs  ;  but  it  is  inferior  to  it  in  one  very  important  par- 
ticular for  the  young  gardener,  viz.,  that  the  specific  names  are  not  always 
literally  translated,  as  they  are  in  our  work.  Neither  does  it  contain  the 
heights  of  the  plants,  nor  tne  habitats  of  the  British  species.  It  is  also  totally 
without  the  Cryptogamia;  and  it  wants  those  general  views  of  the  natural  orders 
which  were  supplied  to  us  by  Dr.  Lindley.  Nevertheless,  Sweet's  Hortus  Bri- 
tannicus  is  an  excellent  work ;  and,  when  we  produce  a  new  edition  of  our 
Hortus  Britannicus,  we  will  adopt  the  natural  arrangement  also. 

The  Hothouse  and  Green-house  Manual,  or  Botanical  Cultivator  ;  gMng  full 
InstrucOonsfor  the  Management  and  Propagation  of  the  Plants  cuUioated  in  the 
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HMkomtet^  Green  houaet^  Omiervatorietf  Shrubberies,  Plantathfu,  and  Borders, 
m  the  Gardens  of  Great  Britain,  Also  the  Management  of  Plants  in  Rooms. 
Disposed  Wider  the  Generic  Niames  of  the  Plants,  alphabetically  arranged  under 
Ae  Heads  of  the  Departments  of  Horticulture  to  which  they  belong.  Sixth 
edidon,  with  namerous  additioDS  and  improYements  up  to  the  present  time. 
By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.S.   8yo»  pp.  762.    London,  1839. 

Sweet'i  Bottmical  Cuitioator  is  a  work  of  established  reputation,  which 
every  gardener  ought  to  possess.  The  present  edition  is  brought  down  to  the 
present  time,  by  the  insertion  of  all  the  new  genera  in  their  proper  places. 

Hortus  Gramineus  Wobumenm  ;  or  an  Account  of  the  Results  of  Experiments 
on  the  Produce  and  nutritive  Qualities  .of  different  Grasses,  qrc,  used  as  the 
Food  of  the  more  valuable  domestic  Animals,  instituted  by  John  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, Fourth  edition,  to  which  is  (for  the  first  timej  added,  the  Weeds  of 
Agriculture.  The  whole  revised  and  improved.  By  Geoi^e  Sinclair, 
F.L.S.  F.H.S.,  Gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  Bvo,  pp.  362, 
numerous  coloured  plates.    London,  1839. 

A  cheap  edition  of  a  standard  work,  which  no  farmer  ou^t  to  be  without. 
Fkures  of  all  the  more  important  grasses  are  given,  so  admirably  drawn  and 
coloured,  that  no  person  can  for  a  moment  mistake  them.  There  are  also 
beautifiilly  colourea  figures  of  clover,  and  other  herbage  plants,  and  of  some 
of  the  weeds  of  agriculture ;  a  work  with  that  title  being  now  for  the  first 
time  printed  with  tbe  Hortus  Gramineus.  Again  we  say,  that  no  fiurmer  or 
country  gentleman  ought  to  be  without  this  book. 

The  Floral  Calendar,  monthly  and  dady,  with  tniscellaneous  Details  relative  to 
Plants  and  Flowers,  Gardens  and  Greenhouses,  Horticulture  and  Botany, 
Aviaries,  Sj^c.  Compiled,  selected,  and  arranged  by  James  Mangles, 
Commander  R.N.  Printed  for  private  distribution.  11  coloured  plates, 
12  woodcuts.     12mo,  1839,  pp.  156. 

Capt.  Mangles  is  already  so  well  known  to  the  fioricultural  world,  by  the 
great  number  of  beautiful  Australian  plants  which  he  has  introduced,  that  any 
thing  from  his  pen  on  the  subject  of  flowers  comes  with  peculiar  interest. 
This  work  is  not,  however,  addressed  to  the  professional  gardener,  but  to  the 
amateur ;  and  it  contains  simple  and  practical  directions  for  keeping  flowers  in 
the  highest  possible  degree  ot  perfection.  The  book  is,  in  fact,  a  description, 
illustrated  by  plates,  of  the  captain's  own  house  in  Cambridge  Terrace;  and 
this  is  such  a  floral  gem,  or  rather  such  a  temple  of  flowers,  that  his  friends 
must  feel  grateful  to  him  for  explaining  how  he  has  contrived  to  produce  so 
beautiful  a  result  at  so  comparatively  small  an  expense.  As  it  is,  he  has  cer- 
tamly  succeeded  in  forming  a  house,  unique  of  its  kind,  as  ex<][uisitely  adorned 
with  painted  flowers  within,  as  with  real  ones  on  the  outside :  m  short,  we  may 
say  of  it, 

"  There  art  and  nature  ably  are  combined 
To  please  the  eye,  and  satisfy  the  mind." 

To  return  to  the  book,  the  plates  are  printed  in  colours,  from  wood,  accord- 
ing to  the  new  invention  of^  Mr.  Baxter,  and  give  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
arrangement  of  the  flowers  with  regard  to  colours,  on  which  so  much  of  the 
brilliancy  of  the  efiect  produced  depends ;  and  the  binding  is  at  once  appro- 
priate and  elegant.  In  the  end,  we  have  only  to  congratulate  Capt.  Mangles 
on  his  production,  and  to  express  a  hope  that  other  amateurs  may  follow  his 
example,  in  giving  to  the  world  the  results  of  their  own  experience. — J,  W.L. 

Vegetable  Organography  ;  or  an  Analytical  Description  of  the  Organs  of  Plants. 
By  M.  Aug.  DeCandolIe.  Translated  by  Boughton  Kingdon.  Plates,  8vo. 
No.  IX.,  for  October,  2s.  6d,     London,  1839. 

We  have  already  strongly  recommended  this  work  to  the  scientific  gardener. 
The  translator  deserves  very  great  praise  for  undertaking  so  valuable  a  work. 
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because  he  can  only  have  been  prompted  to  do  so  by  a  wish  to  difiuse  a  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  We  are  happy  to  find,  from  a  notice 
to  subscribers,  that  Nos.  10.  and  11.  will  contain  many  additional  sheets  of 
letterpress,  without  extra  charge,  and  that  No.  1 1.  will  complete  the  work. 

ArchUectura  Domestiea,  By  A.  de  Ch&teauneuf.  Imp.  4to,  18  plates.  Lon- 
don, 1839. 

A  very  elegant  work,  containing  two  desi^s  for  gardeners'  cottages,  and 
seyeral  for  small  villas;  but  the  pnncipal  designs  are  for  town  houses.  Those 
who  are  in  possession  of  our  Architectural  Magazine  will  have  learned  there 
that  M.  Chateauneuf  is  a  native  of  Hamburg,  where  he  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal architects ;  and  that  he  has  been  distinguished  as  the  author  of  a  very 
beautiful  design  for  a  town-hall  for  that  city.  He  has  also  very  recently 
received  the  second  premium  for  a  design  for  rebuilding  the  London  Royal 
Exchange.  The  Swiss  cottage  at  Cheshunt,  the  romantic,  solitary,  and  almost 
undiscoverable  retreat  of  H.  n,  Ker,  Esq.,  which  we  intend  soon  to  describe 
and  illustrate,  received  some  very  picturesque  and  characteristic  additions 
under  M.  de  Chateauneurs  care  when  in  England,  in  the  spring  of  1838. 
The  Architectura  DomesHca  will  be  found  chiefly  useful  to  town  architects,  and 
to  these  it  presents  some  very  beautiful  elevations,  and  in  what  may  be  called 
the  Berlin  school. 

7%^  Engineer  and  Surveyor's  Magazine,  Railway  Journal,  and  JHonthfy  Regitter 
of  Practical  Science,  No.  I.  for  October,  1839.  4to,  pp.  24,  with  one 
lithographic  plate,  and  several  engravings  on  wood.    Is, 

The  first  number  of  this  new  periodical  promises  well.  In  p.  8.  there  is  an 
interesting  article  on  topographical  drawing,  well  worthy  the  study  of  the 
young  gardener. 

TTie  CivU  Engineer  and  Architect^ s  Journal,  Scientific  and  Railway  Magasane, 
No.  XXY.  for  October,  1839.    4to,  with  numerous  engravings.    \s,  6d, 

We  introduce  the  title  of  this  work  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  stating  to  our 
readers  that,  though  the  Engineer  and  Surveyor's  Guide  may  seem  to  interfere 
with  it,  yet  that  the  two  publications  are  very  different,  the  Civil  Engineer  and 
Architects  Journal  being,  in  great  part,  an  architectural  publication.  Every 
number  of  the  work  contains  some  admirable  papers  by  our  correspondent 
Candidus ;  and  many  architects  who  contributed  to  our  Architectural  Magazine 
have  become  correspondents  of  the  CivU  Engineer, 

The  Guide  to  Service: — The  Maid  of  all  Work,  Sd.  The  Housemaid,  Qd. 
The  Dairymaid,  8d,  The  Nurserymaid,  Is,  The  Lady*s  Maid,  Is,  18mo. 
London,  1838  and  1839. 

To  every  married  gardener  who  has  daughters  we  recommend  those  little 
books ;  and,  indeed,  their  contents  ought  to  be  known  to  all  women,  whatever 
may  be  their  rank.  They  are  calculated  for  preparing  young  women  to  enter 
on  different  departments  of  female  service,  and  to  teacn  those  who  keep  female 
servants  how  to  treat  them  properly,  and  how  to  know  when  their  servants 
have  done  their  duty.  Without  some  idea  of  the  feelings  of  a  youn^  woman 
who  has  just  left  school,  and  is  going  out  as  a  servant  for  the  first  time,  it  is 
impossible  that  we  can  sympathise  with  them,  or  form  any  correct  idea  of  their 
pains  and  pleasures.  Without  a  knowledge  of  the  duties  of  a  housemaid,  we 
cannot  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  sort  of  knowledge  which  such  a  person  is 
likely  to  possess  in  general  matters ;  and  the  same  thing  will  apply  in  the 
case  of  the  nurserymaid  and  the  lady's  maid. 

77ie  Literary  World;  a  Journal  of  Popular  Information  and  Entertainment,  ivifh 
numerous  Engravings.  Conducted  by  John  Timbs,  eleven  years  editor  of 
the  «*  Mirror."    Vol.  I.  8vo,  pp.  428,  thirty-six  engravings.     London,  1839. 
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Handsomely  done  up  in  boards  and  lettered,  5s,     Published  also  in  weeklj 
numbers^  Frice  iUL  each. 

We  haye  often  recommended  the  Mirror  to  our  readers,  and  the  present 
work  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  it  in  plan,  but  in  execution  it  is  greatly 
superior.  The  engravings  are  of  a  supenor  kind,  and  they  are  printed  in  the 
first  style  of  excellence  on  Dickenson's  paper.  In  a  word,  when  we  state  that 
the  work  is  issued  from  the  press  of  Whitehead  and  Co.,  the  printers  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  publications  of  Charles  Knight,  its  excellence  may  be 
considered  as  undoubted.  We  strongly  recommena  the  Literary  Worlds  and 
also  the  Year' Book  of  Facts,  by  the  same  editor,  reviewed  in  p.  179.,  to  every 
young  gardener,  and  to  every  one  who  wishes  to  give  a  cheap  and  elegant 
present,  either  to  a  young  or  old  gardener. 

The  CkU(Ps  Book  of  Zoology,  or  Gleanings  frtm  Niatwal  History,  "By  James 
H.  Fennel.  Square  ISmo,  pp.  830,  numerous  wood-engravings.  London, 
1839. 

Mr.  Fennel  is  advantageously  known  as  the  writer  of  the  articles  on  insects 
hi  the  Gardener's  Gazette  ;  and  he  has  here  produced  a  very  suitable  book  for 
being  put  into  the  hands  of  children,  who  have  just  learned  to  read.  We 
agree  with  Mr.  Fennel  in  having  *'  always  been  an  advocate  for  Natural  His- 
tory being  included  in  the  early  education  of  all  children,  for  to  high  and  low 
it  may  be  equally  usefiiL"  {Pref,,  p.  vi.) 


ANNUAL  SUMMARY. 

A  Summary  Vietv  of  the  Progress  of  Gardening,  and  of  Rural  Im» 
provement  generally ,  in  Britain f  during  the  Year  1839  ;  ijoith  some 
Notices  relative  to  the  State  of  both  in  Foreign  Countries*     By  the 
Conductor. 

Horticulture  and  climate  are  so  intimately  connected,  that, 
in  reviewing  the  past  year,  the  weather  during  that  period  claims 
our  first  attention.  For  various  reasons  it  will  be  most  conve- 
nient in  future  to  begin  and  end  our  gardening  year  with  No- 
vember and  October,  instead  of  January  and  December.  The 
period  in  question,  which  has  just  past,  viewed  as  a  whole,  may 
be  characterised  as  sunless  and  moist ;  and,  though  cold,  not  so 
much  so  as  to  prevent  vegetation  from  being  more  than  usually 
vigorous.  At  the  moment  when  we  send  this  to  press,  various 
kinds  of  shrubs  are  still  growing,  and  those  which  had  long 
since  ripened  their  wood,  such  as  lilacs,  the  ribes  tribe,  loni- 
ceras,  &c.,  are  bursting  their  buds.  A  correspondent,  a  scientific 
meteorologist,  who  pays  particular  attention  to  climate  and 
weather  relatively  to  vegetation,  has  kindly  sent  us  the  following 
retrospective  view  of  the  gardening  year  1838-9. 

Weather  (^  \S^S-9.  —  "November  was  a  very  wet  month, 
the  amount  of  rain  being  upwards  of  3^  inches,  as  registered  at 
the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society ;  the  mean  temperature 
was  about  42'5®.  Strong  gales  of  wind  were  more  prevalent  than 
is  usually  experienced  in  this  proverbially  dull  month.  On  the 
night  of  the  28th,  the  wind  assumed  the  character  of  a  hurri- 
cane ;  the  29th  was  still  boisterous,  with  heavy  rain,  and  much 
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thunder  and  lightning  at  night.  Occasionally  the  nights  were 
frosty,  the  degree  of  cold  being  sufficient  to  act  as  a  salutary 
check  on  vegetation,  which  a  temperature  approaching  to  60^  in 
the  shade  would  have  otherwise  advanced  in  some  instances 
beyond  safe  limits.  December  was  seasonable ;  the  mean  tem- 
perature was  upwards  of  S8^;  the  amount  of  rain  l^  in. 
The  temperature  of  January,  18  89,  was  between  1^  and  2^ 
above  the  average.  This  month  was,  however,  remarkable  for 
a  hurricane,  the  violence  of  which  was  perhaps  as  unprecedented 
in  this  country  as  was  the  severity  of  the  frost  in  the  correspond- 
ing month  of  18S8 ;  for  the  latter  killed  various  species  of  vege- 
tation that  had  survived  for  centuries,  and  the  former  threw 
down  trees  that  had  existed  in  parks  and  forests  for  as  long  a 
period.  [See  details  :  for  England,  in  p.  91.  195.  477-  571. ;  for 
Scotland,  in  p.  196. ;  and  for  Ireland,  p.  198.]  February  was 
of  nearly  medium  temperature  for  the  period  of  the  season. 
March  was  more  than  S^ ;  and  April  more  than  4^  below  the 
average  temperature  of  these  months.  This  appears  to  have 
had  the  effect  of  retarding  vegetation  fully  three  weeks.  The 
common  almond  was  not  in  dower  before  the  12th  of  April ;  a 
week  later  than  in  1838,  yet  ten  days  earlier  than  in  1837 ;  the 
spring  of  which  was  the  latest  and  most  sunless  of  the  three. 
It  may  be  mentioned  by  way  of  contrast,  that  in  1834  the 
almond  was  in  flower  on  the  1st  of  February,  a  difference  of 
eighty-one  days.  In  the  present  season  the  common  hawthorn 
was  in  leaf  on  April  20. ;  and  the  horsechestnut  on  April  30* 
The  walnut  was  in  leaf  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  in  many 
instances  their  shoots  were  then  killed  by  the  successive  frosts 
of  the  nights  of  the  14th,  15th,  16th,  and  l7th." 

The  monthly  amount  of  rain,  and  the  mean  temperature,  for 
the  period  commencing  November  1838,  and  ending  October 
1839,  is  as  follows :  — 

Rain.       Mean  Rain.        Mean 

Inchei.     Temp.  Inches.     Temp. 

1838.  Nov.  3'55  42-55°  1839.     May  0*82  5261° 
Dec.  1-72  38  June  3  5d*5 

1839.  Jan.  1-27  37-69  July  2-92  61-61 
Feb.  219  40-65  Aug.  185  61*41 
Mar.  1-95  40-21  Sept.  3*92  57-71 
April  1-46  44-49  Oct.  2-23  51-4 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  2  inches  are  about  the 
average  quantity  of  rain  for  a  month. 

Fruit  D^ees. — "  Orchard  fruit  trees  were  generally  in  blossom 
about  the  middle  of  May,  and  of  course  suffered  much  from 
the  severe  frost  which  then  happened  In  some  parts  of  the 
country,  the  apple  blossoms  were  entirely  destroyed.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  the  blossoms  of  this  kind  of  fruit  on 
dwarf  trees  suffered  much  more  than  those  on  standards  in  the 
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same  locality,  as  appears  from  the  fact,  that  a  full  crop  in  the 
case  of  many  varieties  could  be  instanced  as  having  been  borne 
on  the  latter,  whilst  scarcely  a  single  blossom  was  left  on  the 
dwarfs,  the  varieties  in  both  cases  being  identicaL  The  temper- 
ature of  May  was  nearly  4^  below  the  average ;  that  of  June  1*5^ 
and  of  July  nearly  2*5°.  In  the  last  two  months,  vegetation, 
however,  progressed  very  favourably ;  but,  owing  to  the  lateness 
of  the  spring,  many  kinds  of  fruit  were,  at  midsummer,  far  short 
of  that  increase,  with  regard  to  size,  which  they  usuaUy  acquire 
.by  that  period.  In  consequence  of  this,  not  only  the  maturation, 
but  also  much  of  the  growth  of  the  fruit  was  affected  in  a  period 
when  the  days  had  become  greatly  decreased  in  length,  and 
were,  moreover,  very  frequently  sunless  and  wet  The  effects 
resulting  from  these  conditions  on  the  flavour  need  not  be  ad- 
verted to.  Grapes  on  walls  were  probably  never  observed  to 
be  generally  so  imperfect  as  in  this  autumn ;  chiefly  owing  to  the 
late  period  of  their  setting,  for  up  to  the  end  of  October  there 
has  been  no  frost  to  injure  them." 

Fknsiers.  —  The  summer,  on  the  whole,  has  been  as  unfavour-  ' 
able  to  herbaceous  flowers  as  to  fruits,  because,  though  the 
former  have  grown  with  great  luxuriance,  they  have  in  few  cases 
flowered  freely.  Pelargoniums,  and  other  green-house  plants, 
which  have  been  turned  out  into  the  borders,  have,  in  many 
cases,  not  flowered  at  all ;  and  various  creepers  and  trailers, 
that  used  to  cover  the  surface  of  their  beds  with  one  continuous 
sheet  of  blossoms,  have  produced  little  more  than  rampant 
shoots,  or  an  exuberance  of  foliage,  difiicult  to  keep  within 
bounds.  This  has  been  the  case  with  the  verbenas,  and  various 
of  the  Mexican  and  Californian  annuals.  The  dahlia,  however, 
is  an  exception,  as  that  has  not  only  flowered  abundantly,  but 
its  season  has  been  prolonged  to  the  middle  of  November,  the 
period  at  which  we  now  write.  The  chrysanthemum,  a  taste 
for  which  we  are  happy  to  see  beginning  to  revive,  is  now 
flowering  magnificently  in  situations  where  it  is  trained  against 
a  wall,  but  in  the  open  border  it  is  superabundant  in  foliage,  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  the  season  will  admit  of  the  expansion  of 
the  flower-buds.  The  different  varieties  of  the  China  rose 
have  also  bloomed  later  and  finer  this  season  than  we  remember 
to  have  seen  them ;  though  this  last  circumstance  probably 
arises  from  the  greatly  increased  number  of  new  varieties  that 
have  lately  been  originated,  or  introduced  from  France. 

Culinary  Vegetables  and  Agricultural  Crops  have  in  general 
grown  with  great  luxuriance,  and  Covent  Garden  was,  perhaps, 
never  better  supplied  with  the  cabbage  tribe,  and  with  turnips 
and  other  roots.  Field  crops  of  the  turnip  kind  and  mangold 
wurzel  are  every  where  excellent.  A  specimen  of  mangold 
wurzel,  produced  at  the  West  Cumberland  Agricultural  Cattle 
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Show,  weighed  upwards  of  half  a  stone ;  a  Swedish  tuinip  nearly 
as  much,  and  a  drumhead  cabbage  three  stone  and  a  half.  (See 
Farmer's  Magazine^  Nov.  1839,  p.  S75.)  In  general,  where  the 
turnips  have  been  sown  on  raised  drills,  they  have  attained  a  large 
size ;  but  where  they  have  been  sown  on  a  flat  surface,  whether  in 
rows  or  broadcast,  the  constant  saturation  of  the  soil  with  water 
has  prevented  the  roots  from  swelling.  Potatoes  on  ordinary 
soils  are  not  only  much  later  than  usual,  but  there  is  an  excess  of 
haulm  and  foliage,  which,  not  having  the  influence  of  sufiicient 
light  and  heat,  has  failed  in  producing  a  proportionate  quantity  of 
tuber.  .  In  dry  soils,  however,  the  crop  is  considered  to  be  above 
an  average.  The  crop  of  peas  and  beans  has  been  abundant, 
both  in  the  garden  and  the  field ;  but  the  crops  of  many  seeds 
which  require  to  be  ripened,  such  as  the  bread  corns,  clovers, 
annual  flowers,  &c.,  are  deficient  in  quality,  and,  in  consequence, 
several  kinds  of  garden  seeds  will  probably  be  scarce  and  dear 
in  the  ensuing  season. 

Trees  and  Shrubs  have  perhaps  benefited  more  from  the  moist- 
ness  of  the  season  than  any  other  description  of  plants ;  because 
they  have  not  only  made  longer  and  stronger  shoots  than  usual, 
but  the  mildness  of  the  autumn,  and  the  prolongation  of  that, 
season  into  winter,  has^  allowed  these  shoots  time  to  ripen.  In 
the  case  of  young  trees  in  nurseries  or  newly  made  plantations,, 
the  annual  growth  depends  jointly  on  the  soil  and  the  weather, 
especially  on  the  moisture;  but  in  full-grown  trees  the  annual 
shoota  of  one  year,  as  compared  with  another,  and  consequently 
the  annual  increase  of  wood,  depends  almost  entirely  on  the 
quantity  of  rain  which  falls  during  the  summer.  This  has  been 
proved  by  Mr.  Gorrie,  in  an  article  which  appeared  in  our  pre- 
ceding volume  (p.  132.).  In  the  year  1819,  16  in.  of  rain  fell 
from  April  to  October,  inclusive;  and  the  thickness  of  the  an- 
nual layer  of  wood  on  a  larch,  for  that  year,  was  5  in.  In  1826, 
the  quantity  of  rain  which  fell  during  the  same  period  was  only 
7  in. ;  and  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of  wood  for  that  year  was. 
but  2  in.  In  general,  we  think  it  may  be  inferred  from  this 
and  similar  experiments,  that,  other  circumstances  being  the 
same,  the  annual  increase  of  a  tree  will  be  as  the  quantity  of  rain 
that  falls  during  the  summer  months;  and  that  timber  trees, 
instead  of  being  injured  by  such  an  excess  of  rain  as  proves, 
hurtful  to  fruit  trees,  flowers,  culinary  vegetables,  and  agricul- 
tural crops,  are  benefited  by  it. 

History y  Descriptiofi^  and  Critical  Remarks.  —  We  know  of 
no  mode,  better  adapted  for  improving  the  taste,  either  of  the 
young  gardener,  or  of  his  employer,  than  that  of  comparing 
one  garden  with  another,  and  searching  for  reasons  for  the  difier- 
ences  between  them.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  taste 
is  solely  a  matter  of  the  fancy,  whim,  or  caprice  of  the  indi- 
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▼idual.  Every  thing  in  a  garden  which  is  referable  to  taste  is 
as  mudi  a  matter  of  reasoning,  judgment,  and  experience,  as 
those  matters  which  relate  to  culture ;  and  the  disposition  and 
outline  of  a  flower-bed  ought  to  be  such  as  can  be  accounted 
for  on  rational  principles,  no  less  than  the  particular  mode  by 
which  any  species  of  tree  is  pruned  or  trained.  When  any 
object  is  to  be  obtained  equally  well  by  more  ways  than  one, 
as,  for  example,  when  it  will  be  equally  suitable  to  lay  out  a 
flower-garden  in  a  system  of  circles,  of  ovals,  or  of  squares,  then 
the  preference  given  to  one  of  these  figures  over  the  others 
constitutes  the  taste  of  the  individual,  and  in  so  far  may  be  said 
to  depend  on  his  fancy :  but,  whatever  taste  may  be  adopted,  it 
must  be  governed  by  the  laws  and  rules  of  the  composition  of 
lines  and  forms ;  which  have  no  more  dependence  on  the  taste 
of  the  individual,^  than  the  laws  and  rules  of  grammar  have  on 
the  subject  of  a  discourse. 

In  comparing  one  garden  or  country  residence  with  another, 
the  young  gardener  has  not  only  an  opportunity  of  improving 
himself  in  matters  of  design  and  taste,  but  also  in  culture;  because 
different  soils  and  situations,  different  d^rees  of  knowledge 
and  experience  in  the  gardener,  and  different  kinds  of  wants  and 
wishes  on  the  part  of  the  proprietor,  lead  to  the  production  ot 
different  kinds  and  quantities  of  crops,  and  different  degrees  of 
order  and  keeping.  In  every  point  of  view,  therefore,  it  is  desir* 
able  for  gardeners  and  amateurs  to  visit  as  many  gardens  as 
possible ;  and  the  object  of  our  remarks  on  those  which  we  have 
visited  is,  not  only  to  direct  attention  to  these  gardens,  for  the 
sake  of  particular  points  of  interest  or  excellence  which  they 
exhibit,  but  to  teach  the  art  of  observation  and  ehquiry,  generally, 
to  the  youn^  gardener. 

Among  the  various  articles  which,  in  our  Table  of  Contents 
(p.  iii«),  will  be  found  classed  under  the  head  of  General  Subject, 
those  of  most  interest  we  consider  to  be  the  notices  of  gardens 
in  the  North  and  West  Ridings  of  Yorkshire  (the  writer  of 
which  is  an  excellent  practical  gardener),  and  our  own  notices 
made  during  our  professional  tours.  Among  the  latter.  Chats- 
worth  and  Elvaston  Castle  afford  some  instructive  lessons  in 
culture,  as  well  as  some  original  ideas  in  matters  of  construction 
and  of  taste.  The  garden  of  Mr.  Bonham,  though  occupying  a 
mere  speck  of  ground,  shows  what  may  be  effected  in  a  mini- 
mum of  space  in  the  country;  as  that  of  Mr.  Ingpen  (Vol.  XIV. 
p.  456.)  does  what  may  be  accomplished  in  town.  We  have 
since  seen,  in  Chapel  Street,  Edgeware  Road,  a  miniature 
town  garden  very  similar  to  that  of  Mr.  Ingpen,  where  its 
proprietor,  Mr.  Allen,  has  shown  a  degree  of  taste  and  floricul- 
tural  knowledge  rarely  to  be  met  with  hi  a  London  householder. 
Mr.  Allen's  garden  walls  are  now  covered  with  a  splendid  show 
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of  chrysanthemums,  including  many  of  the  best  varieties.  The 
advantage  of  such  gardens  as  those  of  Mr.  Ingpen  and  Mr. 
Allen,  to  persons  employed  in  business  all  the  day,  is  almost 
incalculable,  as  they  not  only  afford  a  continual  source  of  in« 
terest  themselves,  but  they  excite  in  their  proprietors  an  interest 
in  all  other  gardens  and  nurseries  that  are  accessible  to  the 
public,  as  well  as  in  all  gardening  and  botanical  books.  The 
garden  of  Captain  Mangles  in  Cambridge  Terrace,  Hyde  Park, 
though  altogether  unique,  may  here  be  mentioned,  as  it  shows 
what  may  be  accomplished  by  window-gardening.  Captain 
Mangles's  house,  independently  of  his  garden,  is  a  gem  of  beauty 
and  ingenious  contrivance,  and  is  not  even  done  justice  to  in 
the  captain's  own  account  of  it,  modestly  entitled  the  Floral 
Calendar*  (See  p.  702.)  We  have  noticed  (p.  670.)  the  gar- 
dens in  the  heart  of  the  city,  belonging  to  persons  coimected 
with  the  printing-office  of  the  descendants  of  the  celebrated 
Woodfall  (the  printer  of  Junius's  letters),  as  showing  what 
may  be  accomplished  amidst  the  densest  coal  smoke,  and  almost 
without  sun  and  air. 

Public  Gardens,  —  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  taste  for 
public  gardens,  though  by  no  means  active,  is  not  altogether 
dormant.  The  Kent  Zoological  and  Botanical  Gardens  (see 
p.  421.)  have  been  opened  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  a 
botanic  garden  has  been  commenced  at  Bath.  A  scheme  has 
been  also  proposed  for  forming  subscription  botanic  gardens  out 
of  part  of  the  park  at  White  Knights  (see  p.  624.)  ;  and  govern- 
ment has  given  orders  for  the  commencement  of  a  National 
Arboretum  to  be  planted  in  the  New  Forest  (see  p.  624.).  The 
Royal  Botanic  Society  of  London  has  this  year  obtained  a  charter 
of  incorporation ;  and,  as  its  committee  has  our  own  remarks  in 
p.  322.,  and  those  of  our  intelligent  correspondent  Capt.  Cook 
(p.  695.),  to  guard  it  against  the  absurdities  in  its  original 
plan,  which  are  also  alluded  to  in  our  Summary  for  1838  (Vol. 
XIV.  p.  559.),  we  trust  that  it  will  produce  something  worthy 
of  the  metropolis.  An  arboretum  is  being  laid  out  under  our  direc- 
tion at  Derby,  at  the  expense  of  Joseph  Strutt,  Esq.,  which,  when 
finished,  that  gentleman  most  liberally  and  benevolently  intends 
presenting  to  the  town.  In  our  next  volume  we  propose  to  give 
a  plan  and  description  of  this  garden.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
example  set  by  Mr.  Strutt  will,  we  hope,  be  followed  by  other 
wealthy  individuals.  The  chief  circumstance  to  be  regretted 
respecting  public  gardens  is,  the  very  inefficient  manner  in  which 
they  are  commonly  kept  up.  We  scarcely  know  of  a  public 
garden  in  Britain,  that  is  not  sufiering  at  this  moment  for  want 
of  funds.  We  know  of  only  one  effectual  remedy  for  this  evil ; 
which  is,  to  establish  such  gardens  at  the  expense  of  the  town 
or  the  county  in  which  they  are  situated,  and  to  support  them 
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by  municipal  or  coun^  taxes.  A  very  trifling  tax  on  the  house- 
keepers of  the  metropolis  would  support  four  botanic  gardens 
in  the  suburbs,  of  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  acres  each,  which 
might  afibrd  recreation  and  instruction  to  the  whole  of  the  in- 
habitants. Let  us  hope  that  some  wealthy  individual  will  form 
a  garden  of  this  kind,  and  then  present  it  to  government,  to  the 
whole  metropolis  (which  ouffht  to  have  a  government  of  its 
own),  or  even  to  the  city  of  London  alone,  on  condition  of  this 
garden  being  always  kept  up  in  proper  order,  and  of  its  being 
open  to  the  public 

Pravincialj  Botanical,  and  HorticuUvral  Societies  continue  to 
effect  good,  by  stimulating  gardeners  to  improved  modes  of 
culture;  by  encouraging  cottagers  to  make  the  most  of  their 
gardens ;  and,  what  we  value  most  of  all,  by  bringing  the  rich 
more  into  contact  with  the  poor.  We  cannot  help  thinking 
that  we  already  see  the  good  effects  of  this  in  the  more  hu- 
mane and  kind  manner  in  which  country  gentlemen  speak  to 
their  out-door  servants,  and  especially  to  gardeners,  and  coun- 
try labourers  and  their  families,  than  what  they  used  to  do 
thirty  years  ago.  It  was  then  very  common,  when  a  gentle* 
man  was  showing  a  stranger  round  his  estate,  to  open  the 
door  of  a  cottage  or  of  a  small  farm-house,  without  knocking 
or  giving  any  previous  signal;  but  this  piece  of  thoughtless 
rudeness  or  heartless  conduct  is,  we  believe,  comparatively  rare 
at  present  among  educated  men  of  wealth ;  and  certainly,  at  no 
period  within  our  remembrance,  have  the  female  brancnes  of' a 
country  ffentleman's  family  been  so  attentive  to  the  piDor  in 
their  neighbourhood.  But  it  is  not  merely  the  rich  employers 
that  have  profited  by  coming  in  contact  with  their  poorer  bre- 
thren ;  the  latter  also  have  received  a  degree  of  polish  and  of 
manner  that  cannot  fail  to  raise  them  in  their  own  estimation, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  their  employers.  On  glancing  over  our 
article  on  the  Provincial  Societies  (p.  674.),  it  will  be  seen  how 
much. real  good  has  been  effected  for  the  cottager  in  a  variety  of 
instances ;  and  for  the  residents  in  towns  who  rent  small  por- 
tions of  ground  in  the  suburbs,  in  the  case  of  a  horticultural 
show  at  Falkirk  (p.  691.). 

The  Science  of  Gardening  has  received  no  marked  accession  in 
the  course  of  the  year,  but  the  general  views  which  we  took  in 
our  summary  for  1838,  of  the  scientific  results  of  the  efiect  of 
the  previous  winter,  have  been  confirmed  and  extended  by  Dr. 
Lindley,  in  an  elaborate  and  ably  reasoned  paper  in  the  Horti" 
cultural  Transactions,  of  which  an  abstract  will  be  found  in  this 
volume,  p.  574.  to  578.  The  most  material  fact  to  be  added  to 
what  we  had  previously  stated  is,  that  the  ground  in  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society's  garden  was  never,  during  the  whole  winter, 
frozen  to  the  depth  of  a  foot,  even  while  the  temperature  of  the 
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sur&ce  was  as  low  as  4*5°  below  zero ;  and  that  it  did  not  fall 
within  5°  of  freezing  at  the  depth  of  2  ft.  This  circumstance 
accounts  for  so  many  trees  having  sprung  up  agaiii,  which  were 
killed  down  to  the  ground,  and  proves  the  immense  importance 
of  mulching  the  ground  about  the  roots  of  tender  plants.  If 
the  frost  at  zero  cannot  penetrate  through  a  mass  of  solid  moist 
earth  1  ft.  in  thickness,  so  as  to  freeze  it,  it  will  probably  not 
penetrate  at  all  through  a  stratum  of  6  in.  of  loose  litter,. leaves, 
or  other  matter,  so  arranged  as  to  throw  off  the  rain,  and  remain 
dry.  Almost  everything  in  mulching  depends  on  the  mulch 
acting  as  a  roof  to  the  soil,  and  carrying  off  rain  or  melted 
snows  to  2  ft.  or  S  ft.  distance  from  the  stem  of  the  plant.  If 
the  mulch,  instead  of  conveying  off  the  rain,  allows  it  to  sink  in, 
it  will,  in  many  cases,  do  more  harm  than  good,  by  moistening 
the  soil,  and  lowering  its  temperature.  The  importance  of  fer- 
mentation in.  fitting  rood  for  becoming  nutriment  to  animals,  and 
organised  matter  for  becoming  manure  to  vegetables,  has  been 
alluded  to  in  our  General  Notices  (p.  186.),  and  also  in  p.  648. 
Various  articles  on  soils,  draining,  on  the  choice  of  seed,  on 
varieties,  and  on  different  other  scientific  subjects,  will  be  found 
under  the  same  head,  which,  though  not  altogether  new,  are  yet 
placed  in  a  popular  light,  so  as  to  be  understood  and  applied  by 
the  practical  man.  On  the  temperature  and  moisture  of  the 
atmosphere  of  hot-houses,  and  relative  subjects,  some  interesting 
papers  will  be  found  in  the  present  volume,  by  Mr.  Wailes 
(p.  506.),  Mr.  Beaton  (p.  5&2.\  and  Mr.  Ellis  (p.  481.);  but 
much  still  remains  to  be  done  in  this  department  of  house  cul- 
ture, which  will  probably  not  be  accomplished  till  we  have  a 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  different  natural  climates 
throughout  the  world.  In  systematic  botany,  Dr.  Lindley  has 
made  what  appears  to  us  an  improvement  in  the  primary  divisions 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  but,  as  this  scarcely  comes  within  the 
limits  of  our  plan,  we  refer  to  the  Botanical  Register  for  1839, 
p.  76.  to  81.  of  the  Monthly  Chronicle  of  that  work. 

New  Agents  of  Culture.  —  Of  new  gardening  implements  ac 
engines,  but  few  occur  to  us  as  having  been  introduced  or  be- 
come popular  during  the  year,  which  are  worthy  of  notice* 
Rogers's  conical  boiler  for  heating  hot-houses  by  hot  water  ap- 
pears to  have  the  preference  over  most  other  forms  for  houses 
and  pits  of  small  size,  and,  judging  from  the  experience  had  of 
it  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  deservedly  so.  The 
form  has  been  more  or  less  in  use  for  a  number  of  years,  but 
failed  to  attract  much  attention  till  made  of  cast  iron  by  Mr. 
Shewin,  an  ironmonger  at  Sevenoaks,  in  Kent.  The  boiler  is 
formed  of  one  cone  placed  within  another,  both  cones  being 
truncated ;  the  bottom  of  the  inner  cone  being  the  grating  on 
which  the  fire  is  placed,  and  the  space  between  the  cones,  which 
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is  only  a  few  inches  in  width,  containing  the  water  to  be  heated, 
and  communicating  with  the  pipes  in  which  the  circulation  is 
carried  on.  The  hollow  cone  in  the  centre  may  be  either  wholly 
or  partially  filled  with  coke,  cinders,  or  any  kind  of  coal  that 
will  not  cake,  and  the  fire  so  made  will  continue  to  bum  slowly 
for  many  hours,  without  any  attention  on  the  part  of  the  gar- 
dener. This  boiler  costs  little  compared  with  others,  is  not 
liable  to  go  out  of  repair,  and  it  may  be  set  by  any  common 
bricklayer.  It  is  not,  however,  adapted  for  extensive  concerns 
where  much  heat  requires  to  be  generated  in  a  short  time.  For 
all  such  cases,  fireplaces  in  which  the  fuel  can  be  readily  and 
frequently  stirred  and  added  to  are  essential.  The  flattened 
crown  glass  mentioned  in  p.  614.  as  being  used  at  Chatsworth, 
and  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  Garden,  and  as  being  equally 
clear  as,  and  much  stronger  than,  crown  glass,  and  not  much 
dearer,  and  at  the  same  time  capable  of  being  used  in  panes  40  in. 
in  length,  promises  to  come  into  general  use  in  plant  structures. 
Had  this  glass  not  been  lately  brought  into  use,  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  plate  glass  would  have  been  employed  for  the  roofii 
of  conservatories  where  the  panes  are  large,  as  in  the  end  it  is 
found  more  economical  than  crown  glass ;  which,  when  in  large 
panes,  is  liable  to  be  broken  by  hail  in  summer,  and  by  water 
freezing  between  the  laps  in  winter.  An  elegant  and  economical 
trellis  for  fruit  trees,  by  Mr.  Booth,  is  described  in  detail  in 
p.  652.,  and,  when  known,  we  have  litde  doubt  of  its  coming 
into  general  use.  This  kind  of  trellis  is  equally  eligible  as  an 
invisible  fence  in  pleasure-grounds,  and  for  this  purpose  we  have 
lately  had  it  put  up  without  any  stay-bars  above  ground;  a 
mode  readily  effected  by  means  of  cross  pieces  of  stone  or  of 
wood  sunk  beneath  the  surface.  An  excellent  fence  of  this 
kind  has  been  put  up  by  Mr.  Porter  of  Thames  Street,  as  a 
boundary  to  the  lawn  of  the  Holme,  the  elegant  villa  of  J.  An- 
derson, Esq.,  in  the  Regent's  Park ;  and,  though  there  is  a  part 
of  this  fence  very  much  curved,  there  is  not  a  single  stay-bar  to 
be  seen  from  one  end  to  the  other.  As  far  as  we  are  aware,  it 
is  the  first  curved  invisible  wire  fence  that  has  been  put  up 
without  a  visible  stay-bar ;  and  we  most  strongly  recommend  this 
mode  to  be  adopted  on  every  occasion.  A  light  folding-ladder 
(p.  56*\  a  new  kind  of  wire  netting  (p.  222.),  a  propagating 
box  (p.  21.),  various  modes  of  forming  garden  tallies  and 
labels  (p.  542.),  an  earwig  trap  for  dahlias,  a  pot  for  orchideous 
plants,  an  underground  water-holder,  a  new  boiler  for  heating 
by  hot  water,  and  various  other  agents,  will  be  found  by  reference 
to  the  contents  of  our  Miscellaneous  Intelligence  (p.  vi.),  and 
deserve  the  attentive  examination  of  the  practical  gardener* 

In  Plant  Structures  we  would  direct  attention  to  Mr.  Paxton's 
mode  of  constructing  hot-houses  on  the  ridge-and-ftirrow  prin- 
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ciple,  the  advantages  oF  which  have  been  noticed  in  p.  452.  and 
661.  .We  have  no  doubt  whatever  of  the  superiority  of  these 
houses  to  those  built  in  every  other  mode  of  construction  hitherto 
in  use  for  botanic  stoves,  and  even  pine  pits ;  and,  when  the  flat- 
tened glass,  in  panes  40  in.  long,  is  employed  in  this  kind  of 
house,  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  perfect  of  plant  structures. 
It  is  probable  also  that  Wetterstedt*s  metal,  which  is  said  to 
have  all  the  advantages  of  lead,  with  less  weight,  and  to  cost 
much  less,  may  be  used  for  covering  the  sash-bars  on  the  upper 
side,  so  as  to  add  greatly  to  their  durability.  We  expect  to 
be  enabled  by  Mr.  Paxton  to  give,  in  our  ensuing  volume,  a 
detailed  account  of  his  mode  of  constructing  ridge-and-furrow 
hot-houses. 

An  improvement  in  the  formation  of  the  paths  of  hot-houses, 
by  Mr.  Paxton,  is  noticed  in  p.  453. 

Gardening  Operations,  —  Some  new  modes  of  budding  and 
grafting  have  been  described ;  a  mode  of  hardening  garden 
walks  by  means  of  tar  and  gas  liquor  (p.  618.),  and  one  of 
forming  them  of  asphalte  (p.  188.),  have  also  been  mentioned. 
The  latter  kind  of  walks  may  probably  be  introduced  with  great 
advantage  on  steep  declivities,  where  gravel  is  apt  to  be  washed 
away  by  heavy  rains  and  melting  snows.  Indeed,  as  the  keeping 
in  repair  of  walks  is  a  material  item  in  the  expense  of  garden 
scenery,  if  a  permanent  walk  could  be  found  out  that  would 
require  neither  weeding  nor  rolling,  nor  to  be  repaired  with 
fresh  gravel,  nor  to  be  renewed  every  three  or  four  years,  and 
that  would  at  the  same  time  net  require  the  edgings  to  be  con- 
tinually pared,  it  would  be  a  very  great  advantage,  both  in  an 
economical  point  of  view,  and  as  a  matter  of  taste.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  taste,  it  would  secure  fixed  edgings,  the  continual  paring 
of  which  by  the  spade  is  to  us  one  of  the  most  offensive  prac- 
tices in  the  care  and  keeping  of  gardens.  The  great  objection 
to  the  asphalte,  as  at  present  laid  down,  is  its  colour ;  because, 
though  at  first  it  may  be  covered  over  with  powdered  granite 
or  fine  Kensington  gravel,  yet  these  materials  soon  wash  off 
with  rain,  or  wear  off  by  the  feet,  and  leave  the,  asphalte  in 
its  native  blackness.  The  employment  of  Arnott's  stove  for 
heating  hot-houses  has  been  noticed  in  p.  107. ;  and  the  use  of 
the  husks  of  oats,  as  a  substitute  for  tan  and  stable  manure 
in  forming  hot-beds,  is  mentioned  in  p.  248. 

On  the  Insects  injurious  to  the  Orchard.  —  One  of  the  best 
articles  which  has  yet  appeared  in. this  Magazine  will  be  found  in 
the  present  volume,  p.  171.  Mr.  Westwood's  article  in  p.  103. 
maintains  the  high  character  of  all  that  is  written  by  that  gentle- 
man ;  and  his  two  works  reviewed  in  p.  30.  and  p.  32.  will  be 

found  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  entomological  student. 
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The  Effects  ofKyanising  Wood,  with  reference  to  living  plants, 
has  been  noticed  in  different  parts  of  the  present  volume.  The 
result  seems  to  be,  that  the  Kyanising  liquor  is  made  so  strong, 
that  more  corrosive  sublimate  is  deposited,  not  only  on  the  outer 
surface  of  the  wood,  but  in  its  interior  pores,  than  is  wanted  for 
entering  into  combination  with  the  albumen.  This  superfluous 
quantity,  then,  in  the  case  of  hot-house  rafters  or  sash-bars,  be- 
ing sublimated  by  the  great  heat  of  the  house,  escapes  even 
through  several  coats  of  paint,  contaminates  the  atmosphere, 
and  injures  vegetation  for  a  time,  till  the  source  is  exhausted. 
As  the  wood,  when  steeped  in  the  Kyanising  fluid,  absorbs 
water  in  a  considerable  quantity,  as  well  as  mercury,  it  is  easy 
to  conceive  that  the  heat  of  a  hot-house  will  raise  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  rafters  and  sash-bars,  which  are  always  in  the  hottest 
parts  of  the  house,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  expand  the  water  into 
vapour,  as  well  as  the  corrosive  sublimate ;  and,  thus  pent  up,  the 
elastic  fluids  produced  will  readily  burst  through  any  layers  of 
paint  that  could  be  laid  on.  A  safe  mode,  when  Kyanising  for 
plant  structures,  would  appear  to  be,  to  use  the  Kyanising 
liquor  much  weaker  than  is  generally  done ;  and,  after  the  wood 
is  removed  from  the  tank,  to  dry  it  as  thoroughly  as  if  it  had  not 
been  Kyanised,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  water  absorbed  during 
that  process.  Respecting  the  effect  of  the  process  on  the 
durability  of  wood,  some  interesting  experiments  will  be  found 
recorded  in  p.  320. 

Landscajpe-Gardening.  —  The  observations  on  this  subject,  in 
the  present  volume,  are  chiefly  contained  in  the  descriptions  of 
select  suburban  residences.  In  the  account  of  Redieaf  (p.  353.), 
and  in  that  of  Mount  Grove  (p.  I.),  the  modes  of  composing 
beds  of  flower-gardens,  so  as  to  give  them  connexion  and  cha- 
racter, will  be  found  exemplified;  as  is  the  use  of  rockwork 
at  Redieaf  and  St.  Clairtown  (p.  49.).  At  Garden  Cottage, 
Cheshunt  (p.  633.),  is  shown  the  mode  of  conducting  several 
walks  over  a  limited  space,  so  as  never  to  show  more  than  one 
walk  at  a  time ;  and  in  the  grounds  there  are  examples  of 
almost  ever^  kind  of  garden  structure,  and  also  of  the  gar- 
denesque  style  of  planting  trees  and  shrubs. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  while  so  many  gardeners  con- 
tribute papers  to  this  and  other  gardening  journals  on  different 
points  of  culture,  it  is  rare  to  find  an  article  by  a  practical  gar- 
dener on  landscape-gardening.  The  reason  is,  that,  while  there 
are  a  great  many  cheap  books  on  gardening  as  an  art  of  cul- 
ture, there  are  comparatively  few  on  gardening  as  an  art  of 
design  and  taste,  and  these  few  are  scarce,  and  extremely  dear. 
To  remedy  this  evil,  we  have  commenced  a  series  of  four  or 
five  octavo  volumes,  in  which  we  intend  to  include  a  reprint 
of  all  the    best    works    on    landscape-gardening   which   have 
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hitherto  appeared,  to  be  sold  at  a  price  within  the  reach  of  every 
gardener.  * 

There  is  one  part  of  a  country  residence  in  which  almost 
every  gardener  is  called  upon  to  display  his  taste,  and  that  is, 
in  laying  out  flower-beds  on  a  lawn,  in  a  pleasure-ground,  or  in 
a  scene  by  itself,  to  be  treated  as  a  flower-garden.  This  the 
gardener  generally  does  under  the  direction,  or,  perhaps,  with 
the  assistance,  of  the  ladies  of  the  family ;  but  seldom  in  such  a 
manner  as  not  to  be  open  to  great  objections.  The  utmost 
pains  seem  to  be  taken  to  vary  the  form  of  the  beds,  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  we  have  not  only  circles,  ovals,  and  other 
regular  figures,  but  hearts,  Maltese  crosses,  stars,  darts,  com- 
mas, figures  like  saddle-bngs,  kidney  potatoes,  leeches,  tadpoles, 
worms,  anemone  or  ginger  roots,  pincushions,  cloak-pins,  and 
various  other  figures,  ail  in  the  same  design,  and  each  so  isolated 
from  the  others,  as  to  be  distinctly  seen.  Now,  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  any  of  the  figures  mentioned,  or  to  any  other  figures  that 
it  is  possible  to  conceive,  provided  they  are  worked  up  or  asso- 
ciated in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  connected,  expressive,  and 
characteristic  whole.  It  is  only  necessary  to  remember,  that, 
the  greater  the  variety  of  figures,  the  greater  will  be  the  extent 
of  ground  required  to  combine  them  into  a  whole ;  because  a 
great  number  of  peculiar  figures,  such  as  hearts,  Maltese  crosses, 
&c.,  can  only  be  formed  into  a  whole  by  a  great  number  of  the 
same  figures,  or  by  connecting  them  with  simpler  figures ;  but 
where  only  two  or  three  forms  are  made  use  of,  a  connected 
whole  may  be  displayed  in  a  very  limited  space,  whether  that 
space  have  a  regular  or  an  irregular  outline.  In  general  it  may 
be  observed,  that  the  connexion  and  the  size  of  the  figures  are 
of  much  greater  consequence  than  their  shape;  and  hence  the 
most  beautiful  description  of  flower-garden,  ericacetum,  or  of 
American  ground,  or  rosary,  as  we  have  shown  in  the  Arbore-- 
turn  Britannicum  (vol.  ii.  p.  1 178.),  may  be  made  of  circles  alone. 
As  a  further  proof  of  this,  we  may  refer  to  those  beautiful  places, 
Norbiton  Hall  and  Teddington  Grove,  described  in  p.  424.  and 
426.  That  the  most  beautiful  and  artistical  flower-gardens  may  be 
laid  out  by  ladies  in  as  high  a  taste  as  by  professed  landscape- 
gardeners,  we  have  the  evidence  of  those  laid  out  by  the  late  Lady 
Farnborough,  at  Bromley  Hill ;  by  Lady  Grenville,  at  Dropmore ; 
by  Lady  Boughton,  at  Hoole  House ;  by  Mrs.  Robert  Phillips, 
at  Heybridge,  near  Cheadle ;  and  by  various  others.  We  do  not 
deny,  however,  that  a  certain  degree  of  natural  taste  for  the 
beauty  of  lines  and  forms,  as  well  as  its  cultivation,  is  necessary 
to  enable  either  a  lady  or  a  gardener  to  design  such  gardens  as 
those  we  have  mentioned ;  but  we  maintain,  that,  with  nothing 

*  "We  have  commenced  with  Repton's  works,  which  were  originally  pub- 
lished at  25/.,  but  which  may  now  be  obtained  for  1/.  \0s, 
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more  than  common  natural  taste,  and  the  possession  of  good  sense, 
every  gardener  may  acquire  sufficient  knowledge,  not  only  to 
prevent  him  from  committing  absurdities  such  as  those  we  have 
mentioned,  but  to  enable  him  to  make  very  good  designs  for 
ordinary  situations. 

As  a  flower-garden  is  a  part  of  a  country  residence  which 
may  in  most  cases  be  judged  of  by  itself,  without  reference  to 
the  rest  of  the  place,  we  have,  in  an  advertisement,  an  extract 
from  which  is  given  in  a  note  below  *,  stated  the  terms  on  which 
we  give  designs  for  flower-gardens,  or  correct  the  plans  of  those 
already  made ;  and  we  have  done  this,  because  we  are  aware 
that  a  great  number  of  persons  are  deterred  from  employing  a 
landscape-gardener  from  a  fear  of  the  expense.  Were  the  ex- 
pense double  or  treble  what  it  is,  it  would  still  amply  repay  the 
proprietor  of  taste,  and  even  the  economical  proprietor,  to  incur 
it,  rather  than  proceed  in  the  dark,  even  in  such  a  comparatively 
humble  matter  as  that  of  laying  out  a  flower-garden. 

*  A  visit  to  any  place  not  exceeding  12  miles  from  London,  and 
not  occupying  more  time,  including  going  and  returning,  than 
from   9  in  the-  morning  to  5  in  the  afternoon,   including  all 
expenses        -------  ^5    5    0 

Above  12  miles,  and  not  exceeding  20,  including  all  expenses        -    6     6    0 
Above  20  miles,  5  guineas  a  day,  from  the  time  of  leaving  Bayswater 

to  that  of  returning  to  it,  and  travelling  expenses,  by  post. 
Consultation  by  letter,  or  by  the  party  calling  at  Bayswater  -     1     1     0 

A  design  for  a  flower-garden,  the  ground  plan  (and  sections,  if  the 
surface  is  very  uneven)  of  the  area  on  which  it  is  to  be  laid  out, 
with  the  places  of  entrance  and  exit,  being  given  -  -    5     5    0 

A  plan  of  a  flower-garden  sent  for  correction  -  -  -220 

Or,  if  the  corrections  require  a  new  plan  to  be  made      -  -    4    4    0 

A  sketch,  with  working   drawings,  for    any  ornamental    garden 

building  of  ordinary  dimensions,  to  be  erected  of  rustic  work      -     5     5    0 
A  sketch,  with  working  drawings,  of  an  architectural  garden  build- 
ing, a  gardener's  house,  an  ornamental  cottage  for  a  labourer,  or 
a  lodge  for  an  entrance  gate  -  -  -  -10100 

A  sketch  and  working  drawings  for  an  entrance  gate  and  piers      -    5     5    0 
A  design  and  working  drawings  for  a  farm-yard,  the  kind  of  farm 

and  its  extent  being  given  -  -  -  -  -  10  10    0 

When  plans  are  sent  for  correction,  subjects  for  an  opinion,  or  lists  of  trees, 
shrubs,  &c.,  are  wanted,  which  it  will  require  a  considerable  time  to  prepare, 
the  charge  for  consultation  will  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  time  occu- 
pied, at  the  rate  of  5  guineas  for  a  day  of  6  hours. 

Perhaps  it  may  excite  surprise  in  some,  that,  afler  having  been  known  as  a 
landscape-gardener  since  1804,  we  should  now  think  it  necessary,  as  it  were 
at  the  eleventh  hour,  to  advertise  our  terms.  But  the  truth  is,  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  ill  health,  we  have  for  the  last  twenty  years  relinquished  all 
employment  of  this  kind,  except  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
metropolis.  The  reason  why  we  now  propose  to  resume  our  profession,  as 
regarcls  distant  places  is,  that  we  find  it  absolutely  necessary  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  our  present  improved  health,  (having  only  lately  recovered  from 
an  illness  of  nearly  two  years'  standing,  brought  on  by  the  incessant  labour  of 
bringing  out  the  Arboretum  Britannicuviy)  to  be  a  good  deal  in  the  open  air ; 
and  professional  employment  promises  the  motives  as  well  as  the  means  for 
this  purpose. 
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There  are  certain  errors  in  laying  out  grounds,  which  are 
founded  on  mistaken  notions  respecting  the  situation,  and  the 
operations  which  art  ought  to  perform,  either  to  heighten  the 
natural  character,  or  to  counteract  it  by  producing  a  character 
of  another  kipd.  Such  errors  can  neither  be  detected  nor  cor- 
rected without  seeing  the  place ;  but  there  are  other  errors, 
totally  independent  of  situation  and  character,  which  occur  in 
almost  every  place,  and  which  every  gardener,  or  employer  of 
gardeners,  may  correct  if  he  chooses,  without  professional  assist- 
ance of  any  kind.  Of  these  errors  we  shall  here  point  out  one 
or  two,  which  we  have  been  anxiously  endeavouring  to  correct 
forupwards  of  thirty  years,  and,  we  regret  to  say,  with  very  little 
success. 

The  first  error  alluded  to  is,  the  practice  of  annually  digging 
the  ground  in  grown-up  shrubberies  and  plantations,  and  en- 
deavouring to  grow  herbaceous  flowers  and  roses  along  their 
margins.  We  object  to  this  practice,  bectiuse  the  digging  does 
little  or  no  good  to  the  trees  and  shrubs  after  they  have  at- 
tained a  certain  age ;  and  because,  the  ground  being  filled  with 
their  roots  and  shaded  by  their  branches,  flowers  and  roses  under 
such  circumstances  can  never  thrive.  We  object  to  digging 
grown-up  shrubberies  for  another  reason,  viz.  the  destf  uction 
of  all  stability,  and  repose  of  expression.  Digging,  like  other 
modes  of  culture,  is  but  the  means  to  an  end ;  and,  in  the  case 
of  grown-up  shrubberies,  this  end  is  already  attained,  as  far  as 
concerns  the  soil.  The  object  of  raising  a  shrubbery,  then,  be- 
ing to  produce  what  may  be  called  a  refinement  on  a  path 
through  a  wood  consisting  of  undergrowths  and  trees  (but 
differing  from  such  a  scene,  in  having  the  path  gravelled,  and 
the  trees  and  shrubs  of  a  great  variety  of  sorts),  the  digging 
destroys  all  allusion  to  nature,  while  it  creates  no  character  of^ 
art  fit  to  be  a  substitute. 

Herbaceous  flowers  and  roses  may  be  grown  in  the  margins 
of  shrubberies  and  plantations  for  a  few  years  after  they  are 
newly  made;  and  they  may  also  be  grown  in  shrubberies  or 
beds  of  low  flowering  shrubs,  such  as  Persian  lilacs,  rhododen- 
drons, ribeses,  &c.,  which  are  taken  up  every  three  or  four- 
years,  reduced  and  planted  in  fresh  soil ;  but  under  no  other 
circumstances  would  we  plant,  or  continue  to  grow,  flowers  or 
roses  among  shrubs  or  trees.  ^ 

Since  the  shrubbery  is  not  to  be  dug,  except  for  a  few  yearsls 
after  it  is  first  planted ;  and  since  all  roses  and  flowers  are  to  be  " 
removed  from  it,  when  they  can  no  longer  be  grown  so  as  to 
produce  handsome  specimens;  how,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the 
surface  of  the  ground  among  the  trees  and  shrubs  to  be  treated  ? 
To  this  we  answer,  that,  if  the  gardenesque  mode  of  manage- 
ment is  adopted  (that  is,  the  mode  by  which  everv  individual. 
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tree  and  shrub  is  treated  so  as  to  display  its  peculiar  size  and 
shape),  then  we  say,  thin  out  the  trees  and  shrubs  annually,  so 
that  the  extremities  of  their  lower  branches  may  always  be 
within  a  few  inches  of  touching  one  another,  and  yet  never  suf- 
fered to  touch  ;  and,  if  weeds  or  grass  rise  up  in  the  intervening 
spaces,  mow  them,  or  cut  them  down  close  to  the  ground  with 
a  sickle,  as  soon  as  they  appear.  In  autumn  and  winter  sweep 
up  the  fallen  leaves,  and  carry  them  to  the  compost  ground,  or 
merely  sweep  them  under  the  branches  of  the  evergreen  shrubs 
at  the  back  part  of  the  shrubbery. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  shrubbery  is  to  be  treated  in  the 
picturesque  manner,  thin  out  the  trees  and  shrubs  more  spar- 
ingly than  when  operating  for  the  gardenesque,  allowing  their 
branches  at  all  times  to  touch,  and  even  to  intermingle ;  and 
leave  both  trees  and  shrubs  not  isolated  as  in  the  other  case, 
so  as  to  show  their  individual  shapes,  but  connected  in  some 
places  in  twos,  threes,  fives,  &c.,  so  as  to  form  elegant  groups ; 
and  close  together  in  other  places  for  some  distance,  so  as  to 
form  ample  masses  of  undergrowths  of  varied  outline.  In  a 
shrubbery  or  plantation  so  treated,  the  ground  will  be  almost 
everywhere  covered  with  the  undergrowths,  and  scarcely  any 
grass  or  weeds  will  come  up,  but,  wherever  they  do,  they  should 
be  cut  over  with  a  sickle  or  scythe. 

In  both  gardenesque  and  picturesque  shrubberies  and  plant- 
ations  there  will  occur  occasional  glades  of  turf;  and  on  these 
glades  single  shrubs,  and  even  single  flowering  plants  of  vigor- 
ous-growing kinds,  or  in  shady  moist  places  ferns,  may  be 
allowed  to  appear ;  but  the  turf  must  be  closely  mown  round 
the  plants,  and  close  up  to  the  shrubs. 

The  next  error  which  we  shall  point  out  respects  the  box 
edgings  or  grass  verges,  which  are  made  along  walks  in  shrub- 
beries and  plantations.  In  the  case  of  all  shrubberies,  the 
walks  in  which  are  destined  eventually  to  become  shaded  or 
covered  by  the  trees  or  shrubs,  these  edgings  and  verges  are 
to  be  considered  merely  as  temporary  lines  of  separation  be- 
tween the  walk  and  the  dug  ground,  till  the  latter  is  covered 
with  the  branches  of  the  shrubs.  On  the  other  hand,  in  those 
shrubberies  where  the  walk  is  destined  to  be  at  all  times  exposed 
to  the  sun  and  air;  such  as  an  open  walk,  with  a  border  of  trees 
and  shrubs  on  one  hand,  and  a  lawn  with  scattered  groups  of 
shrubs  and  trees  on  the  other;  then,  after  the  period  of  digging 
is  over,  the  grass  verge  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  extend 
itself  under  the  branches  of  the  shrubs,  and  there  to  lose  its 
outline  altogether.  In  technical  phrase,  all  the  naked  ground 
within  the  verge  ought  to  be  turfed  up ;  that  is,  covered  with 
turf,  or,  as  a  substitute  for  turf,  made  perfectly  smooth,  firm, 
and  even,  and  sown  with  grass  seeds.     No  matter  if  the  grass. 
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whether  of  the  turf  or  seeds,  do  not  grow,  except  in  the  more 
open  places ;  the  smooth  firm  surface,  which  will  soon  become 
green  with  moss,  is  more  natural,  and  consequently  more  beau- 
tiful. Box  edgings,  for  shrubberies  of  this  kind,  and  indeed 
for  any  shrubberies,  are  altogether  unsuitable,  and  should  be 
confined  to  the  flower-garden  or  the  kitchen-garden. 

In  the  case  of  a  shrubbery,  the  walk  in  which  is  destined  ul- 
timately to  be  shaded  by  the  trees  on  both  sides,  the  turf  verge 
will  after  a  few  years  become  naked,  or  covered  with  moss 
instead  of  grass.  Whenever  this  is  the  case,  turf  up,  as  in  the 
case  of  open  shrubberies. 

Very  different  from  this  is  the  common  mode  of  managing  the 
edges  and  verges  of  grown-up  shrubberies.  The  box  is  suffered 
to  remain,  however  ragged  and  miserable  it  may  look,  and  the 
turf  verge  continues  to  be  pared  on  both  sides,  till  it  is  reduced  to 
less  than  half  its  original  width,  a  little  gutter  being  formed  in 
the  inner  side  of  the  verge ;  and  the  whole  shows  the  application 
of  labour  to  a  purpose  neither  productive  of  beauty  nor  use^ 
but,  on  the  contrary,  continually  obtruding  on  the  observer  the 
unsuccessful  efforts  of  the  gardener  in  endeavouring  to  cause 
plants  to  grow  where  they  have  not  the  requisites  of  health. 

There  are  some  shady  shrubberies  where  the  original  verge  is 
totally  obliterated  by  the  operations  of  the  gardener;  that  is, 
where  the  verge  has  been  literally  pared  away  altogether.  In  this 
case  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  either  a  notch  or  gutter  made  along 
each  side  of  the  walk  to  mark  its  boundary,  or  a  row  of  small 
stones,  pebbles,  or  flints,  put  down  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
true  mode  to  proceed  here,  however,  is,  to  restore  the  original 
verge,  to  level  the  ground  inwards  among  the  branches,  and  to 
leave  it  to  become  covered  with  moss,  as  already  directed.  In 
certain  cases,  ivy,  tutsan,  or  any  other  low  trailing  or  creeping 
evergreen,  may  be  allowed  to  cover  the  soil  among  the  shrubs, 
and  to  extend  over  the  walk,  provided  that  in  shortening  these 
shoots  thev  are  not  cut  off*  in  one  even  line,  but  thinned  and  cut 
out,  so  as  to  form  an  irregular  boundary. 

The  common  mode  of  treating  the  branches  of  shrubs  which 
grow  along  the  margins  of  walks,  and  have  a  tendency  to  spread 
over  them,  is  the  next  error  that  we  shall  point  out.  Every 
one  who  has  the  slightest  taste  for  picturesque  beauty  must  be 
disgusted  with  the  hedge-like  appearance  which  is  frequently 
given  to  laurels  and  other  evergreen  shrubs,  which  grow  along  the 
margins  of  shrubbery  walks.  There  is  scarcely  a  place  where 
the  shrubs  are  of  ten  or  twelve  years'  growth,  where  this,  to  us, 
most  offensive  appearance  is  not  to  be  met  with  ;  and,  when  it  is 
connected  with  a  meagre  turf  verge  pared  away  on  both  sides, 
or  the  ragged  remains  of  a  box  edging,  it  forms  the  climax  of 

shrubbery  deformity.     The  remedy  for  this  evil  is  very  simple, 
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Instead  of  cutting  off  the  points  of  the  shoots,  let  the  gardener 
cut  out  large  branches,  or  even  cut  out  some  entire  plants, 
so  as  to  produce  bold  inlets  in  some  places,  and  bold  projections 
in  others.  In  doing  this,  let  him  beware  of  forming  an  outline 
by  alternate  outlets  and  inlets  of  nearly  the  same  size  ;  for  such 
an  outline,  taken  as  a  whole,  will  be  almost  as  regular  as  the  other, 
though  not  quite  so  monotonous.  He  must  make  large  openings 
in  some  places,  and  smaller  ones  in  others,  and  vary  these  in  size 
and  situation,  so  as  to  produce  features ;  that  is,  part  of  the 
outline  must  be  chiefly  characterised  by  prominences,  and  other 
parts  by  recesses,  and  some  of  the  prominences  must  be  higher 
than  others,  &c. 

We  dislike  all  absolute  rules,  and  must  never  be  considered 
as  giving  any  that  are  not  liable  to  exceptions ;  but  if  there  is 
one  rule  in  the  management  of  pleasure-ground  that  admits  of 
iewer  exceptions  than  another,  we  think  it  is  this  —  that  there 
ought  to  be  no  part  of  a  pleasure-ground  dug  after  the  trees 
and  shrubs  are  fairly  established,  except  the  flower-beds.  In 
some  soils  and  situations,  the  trees  and  shrubs  will  be  esta- 
blished in  two  years ;  in  others,  it  may  require  three  or  four,  but 
in  none  can  it  require  more  than  five  or  six;  and  from  the 
period  when  the  trees  and  shrubs  are  established,  whatever  that 
may  be,  all  digging  of  the  surface,  and  all  paring  of  the  inner 
verge,  ought  to  cease,  except  in  beds  solely  devoted  to  flowers, 
roses,  or  some  of  the  more  delicate  kinds  of  peat  earth  shrubs. 

If  those  errors,  which  we  have  pointed  out  in  such  detail  as 
to  be  understood  by  every  gardener,  were  avoided,  there  would 
be  a  considerable  saving  of  labour,  which  might  be  applied  to 
the  higher  keeping  of  the  flower-gardens,  the  beds  of  which  are, 
in  very  few  places  that  we  know,  kept  properly  covered  with 
flowers.  i 

The  grand  cause  of  all  these  errors,  we  think,  arises  from 
this ;  thai  a  practical  gardener,  who  is  not  a  reader,  and  who 
has  not  paid  considerable  attention  to  landscape-gardening, 
being  constantly  occupied  with  the  means,  mistakes  these  for  the 
end  of  his  art.  Hence,  he  considers  freshly  pared  verges  (which 
to  us  are  an  abomination,  for  reasons  many  times  before  given, 
and  indeed  so  recently  as  in  p.  672.),  freshly  hoed  and  raked 
surfaces,  evergreens  cut  in  so  as  to  form  a  close  compact  hedge- 
like  surface,  and  dug  ground  among  grown-up  shrubs  and  trees, 
as  evidences  of  care  and  labour,  beyond  which  he  has  not  ac- 
quired the  faculty  of  seeing.  It  is,  therefore,  for  the  employer 
of  the  gardener  of  the  old  school,  to  require  of  him,  as  a  rule, 
to  practise  what  we  have  been  recommending;  and,  for  the  gar- 
dener who  belongs  to  the  rising  generation,  to  cultivate  his  taste 
for  landscape-gardening,  so  as  to  be  able  to  practise  it  from 
principle. 
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Arboriculture.  —  Judging  from  the  favourable  reception  which 
our  Arboretum  Britanniami  has  met  with,  even  among  nursery- 
men, we  should  say  that  the  taste  for  rare  and  beautiful  trees 
and  shrubs  is  on  the  increase.  The  information  received  from 
nurserymen,  and  the  great  number  of  applications  to  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  for  scions  of  Cratse^'gus  and  other  fine  trees,  con- 
firm this  opinion.  The  number  of  new  species  and  varieties 
raised  in  the  Horticultural  Society's  garden  during  the  last  year, 
including  several  new  species  of  pines  from  Mexico,  will  be 
found  in  Mr.  Gordon's  Report  in  our  ensuing  volume.  Some 
additional  matter  to  what  is  contained  in  our  Arboretum,  chiefly 
relative  to  pines  and  firs,  will  be  found  in  preceding  pages  (see 
p.  109.  118.  236.  224.  &c.) ;  and  indeed  we  recommend  the 
reader  to  turn  at  once  to  the  article  Arboriculture  in  the  Table 
of  Contents  (p.  iv.),  in  which  he  will  find  the  titles  of  several 
articles  of  great  interest.  The  most  interesting  facts  in  regard 
to  the  multiplication  of  rare  trees  are,  that  thousands  of  young 
plants  of  Araucaria  imbricata  and  Pinus  Llavea;ia  have  been 
raised  from  seeds ;  and  that  the  deodar  cedar  may  be  grafted 
with  the  greatest  ease  on  the  common  cedar,  and  by  that  means 
grown  more  rapidly  than  when  raised  either  from  cuttings  or 
seeds.  It  will  be  the  fault  of  the  public,  therefore,  if  these  three 
handsome  trees  are  not  soon  as  common  throughout  the  country 
as  the  cedar  of  Lebanon,  with  which  they  are  on  a  par  with  regard 
to  hardiness.  We  recommend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers  our 
own  observations  on  the  recent  plantations  in  Kensington  Gar- 
dens and  Hyde  Park  (p.  131.),  which,  though  they  have  not 
had  all  the  effect  which  we  intended  they  should,  in  removing 
or  thinning  out  certain  clumps  and  belts,  have  yet  been  the 
means  of  removing  from  these  a  number  of  diminutive  Scotch 
pines,  planted  apparently  to  shelter  trees  from  ten  to  twenty 
times  their  own  height.  One  great  object  that  we  had  in  view 
in  writing  the  Arboretum  Britannicum  was,  to  introduce  a  greater 
uniformity  of  nomenclature  in  the  trees  and  shrubs  cultivated 
in  British  nurseries.  To  second  the  effect  of  our  book  in 
attaining  this  object,  we  proposed  (see  p.  517.)  to  name  col- 
lections of  trees  and  shrubs  in  public  gardens  and  nurseries, 
if  the  owners  or  managers  would  send  us  specimens,  and  print, 
catalogues  adopting  the  names  to  which  preference  is  given  in 
the  Arboretum,  Some  nurserymen  have  accepted  our  proposal, 
but  we  shall  not  publish  their  names  till  they  have  printed  their 
catalogues.  In  the  meantime  we  recommend  all  intending  pur- 
chasers of  trees  and  shrubs,  to  consult  the  article  referred  to 
(p.  517.),  before  giving  their  order  to  a  nurseryman.  It  can  be 
no  hardship  to  the  latter,  for  the  purchaser  to  insist  on  not 
getting  the  same  plant  under  different  names,  as  we  have  shown 
he  now  very  frequently  does  in  the  case  of  many  genera.    While 
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this  is  passing  through  the  press,  we  have  observed,  with  much 
regret,  a  catalogue  of  trees  and  shrubs  published  by  Mr. 
Rivers,  in  which  species  and  varieties  are  confounded  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  render  the  confusion  which  already  exists  in 
nurseries  greater  than  ever.  We  are  particularly  sorry  to  see 
this ;  because,  in  so  far  as  this  catalogue  may  obtain  circulation, 
it  goes  to  counteract  all  the  efforts  that  we  and  others  have  been 
making  to  clear  and  simplify  the  subject.  In  short,  instead  of 
advancing  with  the  improvements  of  the  present  day,  it  attempts 
to  carry  on  and  perpetuate  the  faults  and  errors  of  the  last 
generation,  which  we  had  hoped  were  about  to  be  completely 
exploded.  Under  these  circumstances,  we  consider  it  our  duty 
to  state,  both  for  the  benefit  of  country  nurserymen  and  ama- 
teurs, that  in  Messrs.  Whitley  and  Osborn's  nursery,  Fulham, 
the  trees  and  shrubs  are  more  correctly  named  than  they  are 
in  any  other  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis.  In  this 
nursery  alone,  the  genera  Cratae^gus  and  jP^rus  are  named  exactly 
as  in  our  Arboretum  Britannicum. 

Ftoriculture.  —  The  Stafford  House  Flower-Hall,  erected  by 
Mr.  Glenny,  has  been  noticed  (p.  422.)  as  the  best  structure  for 
the  exhibition  of  flowers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis; 
and  we  trust  it  will  be  patronised  by  the  public  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  answer  the  expectations  of  its  very  spirited  and  liberal 
proprietor.  A  highly  scientific  article  on  the  growth  of  flowers 
under  glass  covers  in  rooms,  by  Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr.  MacNab, 
will  be  found  in  p.  4S1. ;  and  the  practice  begins  to  be  adopted 
in  London,  not  only  in  rooms,  but  on  the  sills  of  windows, 
where  the  glass  case  has  the  great  advantage  of  preserving  the 
plants  from  the  soot  continually  floating  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  metropolis.  Mr.  Bowdery,  a  bookseller  in  Oxford  Street, 
whose  family  have  been  long  noted  for  their  taste  for  flowers, 
has,  during  the  whole  of  last  summer,  had  cases  which  filled  the 
lower  half  of  his  windows,  in  which  he  has  had  roses,  pelar- 
goniums, mignonette,  and  many  other  green-house  and  hardy 
plants  in  flower  all  the  summer.  In  the  higher  districts  of  flori- 
culture, the  Orchidacese  and  Cactaceas  continue  to  be  the  fa- 
shionable orders,  and  some  excellent  papers  on  both  will  be 
found  in  the  present  volume.  An  article  by  Mr.  Beaton  (p.  522,) 
on  the  management  of  orchidaceous  plants,  and  on  the  gather- 
ing and  packing  of  them  for  long  voyages,  we  consider  to  be 
the  best  that  has  yet  appeared  on  these  subjects.  Among  hardy 
flowers,  the  taste  for  annuals  and  bulbs  has  considerably  in- 
creased, more  especially  since  it  has  been  found  that  by  sowing 
many  kinds  of  annuals  in  autumn,  in  the  beds  or  borders  where 
they  are  finally  to  remain,  they  will  endure  our  ordinary  winters 
without  any  protection,  and  come  into  flower  as  early  in  spring 
as  the  earliest  indigenous  plants,  such  as  the  daisy,  the  hedge 
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violet,  the  heartsease,  the  wallcress,  &c.  Thus  a  flower-garden 
may  be  covered  with  flowers  from  March  to  November,  by  the 
use  of  annuals  alone,  at  an  expense  for  seeds  of  only  a  few 
shillings.  Lists  of  annuals  proper  for  this  purpose  will  be 
found  in  Vol.  XIII.  p.  498.,  and  in  Vol.  XIV.  p.  407. ; 
and  it  may  be  useful  to  add,  that  the  following  kinds  stood 
through  the  winter  of  1838-9,  in  the  Lewisham  Nursery,  and 
flowered  last  spring  from  February  to  June,  ripening  seed  so 
early  that  a  second  crop  flowered  and  ripened  seed,  from  which 
plants  raised  are  at  this  moment,  Nov.  21.,  in  full  bloom.  The 
kinds  alluded  to  are:  Nemophila  insignis,  Collinsm  bicolor, 
Schizanthus  pinnatus,  Lasthenia  glabrata,  Clark/a  pulchella, 
Leptosiphon  densifl6rum,  ijWia  tricolor,  G.  capitata,  Phac^lia 
tanacetifolia,  and  several  sorts  of  ffinoth^ra  and  of  Core6psis. 
By  having  the  beds  of  a  flower-garden  small  (and  we  prefer 
small  circles  of  difiPerent  sizes,  arranged  in  groups,  so  as  to  form 
regular  or  irregular  figures,  according  to  the  situation),  and 
sowing  only  one  kind  of  flower  in  a  bed,  a  splendid  display  of 
flowers  may  be  produced  and  maintained  through  the  floral  months 
at  very  little  expense.  We  wish  much  that  the  provincial  hor- 
ticultural societies  would  ofler  premiums  for  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  new  annuals  cultivated  by  cottagers ;  and  also  for  the 
greatest  number  of  flowers  in  blossom  in  a  cottager's  garden,  at 
one  time,  in  each  of  the  floral  months.  This  would  lead  to  a 
cheap  and  easy  means  of  giving  a  splendour  to  the  cottager's 
front  garden  which  it  has  never  yet  had,  even  higlily  enriched 
as  it  now  is,  compared  with  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  As 
the  Californian  annuals  ripen  their  seeds  so  freely  and  abun- 
dantly, were  they  generally  cultivated  by  cottagers,  many  of  the 
kinds  would  soon  become  naturalised  in  our  woods,  hedges,  and 
road-sides,  so  as  perhaps  ultimately  to  be  ranked  by  the  authors 
of  British  floras  as  indigenous  plants.  The  taste  for  annuals, 
among  the  cultivators  of  flower-gardens  generally,  has  been  not 
a  little  increased  during  the  past  year,  by  the  publication  of 
The  Ladie^  Flamer^Garden  of  Ornamental  Annuals^  a  work  of 
extraordinary  merit  and  proportionate  success,  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken  (p.  88.),  and  shall  recur  to  again  in  the 
course  of  the  present  article. 

Horticulture.  —  So  few  new  fruits  or  culinary  vegetables  have 
been  introduced  in  the  course  of  the  year,  that  Mr.  Thompson 
has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  furnish  us  with  a  Report,  which, 
our  readers  are  aware,  the  council  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
kindly  permits  him  to  do ;  extending  the  same  permission  also 
to  Mr.  Gordon,  with  reference  to  hardy  trees  and  shrubs.  The 
most  interesting  horticultural  subject  which  has  come  under 
our  observation  in  the  course  of  the  year  is,  the  mode  of  treat- 
ing fruit  trees  by   Mr.  Barron,  at  Elvaston  Ca&tle,  and  more 
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especially  peach  trees  (see  p.  460. )•  We  saw  the  gardens  at 
Elvaston  Castle  in  May  (see  p.  458. )«  and  again  in  Sep- 
tember. At  the  latter  period  the  peaches  were  ripe  on  the 
lower  parts  of  the  trees,  where  they  received  the  direct  in- 
fluence of  the  heat  reflected  from  the  tiles  with  which  the 
border  was  covered  to  the  width  of  4  ft. ;  while  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  walls  the  fruit  was  quite  hard.  The  diSerence  in 
the  period  of  ripening  between  the  fruit  at  the  bottom,  and  that 
at  the  top  of  the  tree,  is  found  by  Mr.  Barron  to  vary  from  two 
to  three  weeks,  according  to  the  weather.  The  pavement  of 
tiles,  which  is  laid  under  the  roots,  is  not,  as  we  might  suppose, 
laid  down  before  the  trees  are  planted,  but  after  they  have 
made  three  or  four  years'  growth.  At  the  end  of  the  third 
year,  half  that  part  of  the  border  which  the  roots  occupy  is 
lifted  up,  and  the  tiles  introduced  beneath  the  roots  at  the  depth 
of  about  18  in.  from  the  surface;  and  the  fourth  year  the  re- 
maining half  of  the  roots  are  lifted  and  paved  under  in  the  same 
manner.  By  not  paving  before  planting  the  trees,  the  latter  grow 
much  quicker,  from  having  a  greater  supply  of  moisture.  Mr. 
Barron  follows  exactly  the  same  plan  with  the  dwarf  trees 
planted  in  his  borders,  paving  under  each,  after  they  have  been 
between  three  and  four  years  planted,  a  space  12  ft.  by  8  ft.,  and 
training  the  head  of  the  tree  by  means  of  cords,  which  tie  one 
branch  to  another,  into  a  pyramid  about  10  ft.  high,  and  about 
these  dimensions  at  the  base.  In  all  this  Mr.  Barron  proceeds 
on  the  principle,  that,  to  make  the  most  you  can  of  a  tree,  you 
must  have  aS  complete  a  command  over  the  roots  as  you  have 
over  the  branches.  Exactly  the  same  principle  will  apply  in 
the  culture  of  flowers,  which,  to  produce  a  maximum  of  flowers 
with  a  minimum  of  leaves,  must  be  planted  in  shallow  soil,  on  a 
dry  bottom,  by  which,  in  wet  seasons,  they  will  not  run  to  leaves 
and  stems ;  and  in  extraordinarily  dry  seasons,  should  they  not 
produce  leaves  and  stems  enough,  they  can  be  watered.  The 
depth  of  the  beds  of  flower-gardens,  and  the  richness  of  the 
soil,  are  as  great  enemies  to  the  production  of  flowers,  as  the 
common  shapes  and  arrangement  of  the  beds  are  to  their  artisti- 
cal  beauty.  To  return  to  horticulture,  it  is  almost  needless  to 
add,  that,  viewing  the  subject  in  this  light,  Mr.  Barron  never 
crops  his  borders. 

Agriculture.  —  The  English  Agricultural  Society  may  be 
considered  as  having  been  commenced  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year,  and  as  being  now  firmly  established.  The  Highland 
Society  has  been,  if  possible,  more  than  usually  active  during 
the  year,  and  is  erecting  a  spacious  building  for  a  museum, 
library,  &c.,  in  Edinburgh,  which  will  cost  upwards  of  6000/., 
independently  of  furniture.  At  their  Inverness  meeting,  some 
very  interesting  discussion   took  place  on  the  subject  of  tile- 
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draining,  which  we  have  reported  in  p.  626.  In  England,  local 
agricultural  societies  seem  to  be  on  the  increase ;  a  very  grati« 
fying  circumstance,  since  there  is  scarcely  an  art  practised  in 
England  that  is  in  such  a  rude  state  as  agriculture  in  the  cen- 
tral counties.  As  a  proof  of  this,  we  may  refer  to  a  report  in 
the  Gardener's  Gazette  (No,  149.  p.  714),  of  what  took  place 
at  the  Gravesend  and  Rochester  Agricultural  Society,  by  which 
it  will  be  found,  that  in  Kent  the  prejudices  against  two-horse 
ploughs  are  carried  to  such  an  extent,  that  though  the  work 
of  one  of  these  ploughs  was  allowed  to  be  as  well  done  as  that  of 
any  other,  yet  a  worthy  yeoman  "  offered  to  bet  5/.,  that  the  half- 
acre  ploughed  by  the  two-horse  plough  on  that  day,  did  not 
grow  so  much  wheat  and  straw  as  the  one  which  adjoined  it, 
and  which  had  been  ploughed  by  a  four-horse  plough,"  and 
the  bet  was  taken,  to  be  decided  next  year.  It  may  readily 
be  conceived  from  this,  that  Rochester  is  a  very  fit  neighbour- 
hood for  the  operations  of  a  ''  National  Agricultural  Educational 
Society,"  of  which  a  prospectus  has  been  sent  us,  which  pro- 
poses to  establish  a  school  in  Kent  for  100  boys.  In  different 
parts  of  England  we  observe  that  former  agricultural  societies 
have  revived,  or  new  ones  been  instituted. 

In  Gloucestershire,  on  the  estate  of  Earl  Ducie,  an  Example 
Farm  is  being  established  under  the  direction  of  His  Lordship's 
steward,  Mr.  Morton,  the  intelligent  author  of  an  excellent 
Treatise  On  the  Nature  and  Properties  of  Soilsy  reviewed  in 
Vol.  XIV.  p.  151.  The  extent  of  this  example  farm  is  about  250 
acres,  and  the  soil  and  exposure  are  about  the  average  of  those 
of  the  whole  estate ;  so  that  this  farm  will  present  a  fair  specimen 
of  the  kind  of  agriculture  considered  by  Mr.  Morton  as  best 
adapted  for  the  soil  and  climate  of  that  part  of  Gloucestershire. 
The  implements,  horses,  and  men  have  been  obtained  from 
Stirlingshire,  through  Messrs.  Drummond  the  eminent  seedsmen. 
Mr.  Morton  expresses  in  his  book  a  wish  that  ^'  a  chain  of  ex- 
ample farms  were  established  upon  the  various  geological  forma- 
tions throughout  the  country ; "  and  we  trust  the  example  shown 
by  Lord  Ducie  will  lead  to  the  adoption  of  something  of  this 
kind  by  other  great  landed  proprietors.  The  papers  on  agri- 
culture in  this  Magazine  are  necessarily  few,  because  we  limit  our- 
selves to  taking  such  views  of  the  progress  of  the  art  as  we  think 
may  be  useful  to  gardeners.  Among  the  latest  improvements 
may  be  noticed  the  introduction  of  Madia  sativa  as  an  oil-plant 
(p.  142.),  and  some  new  varieties  of  wheat  (p.  23.  and  24.). 
Madia  sativa  has  been  cultivated  by  Mr.  Taylor,  with  great 
success,  in  Suffolk,  and  a  valuable  oil  has  been  produced  from  it, 
as  will  appear  in  a  future  communication. 

Mural  Architecture, — A  considerable  stimulus  seems  to  be 
given  to  rural   architecture  in  all  those  parts  of  the  country 
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which  Iiave  been  penetrated  by  railroads ;  doubtless  from  the 
science  and  beauty  displayed  in  the  numerous  bridges,  viaducts, 
station-houses,  &c.,  required  by  this  new  mode  of  communication. 
These  examples  are  not  only  seen  by  proprietors,  who  have  oc- 
casion to  build  on  their  estates,  but  by  the  carpenters  and  masons 
who  are  employed  in  country  buildings,  and  on  whom  they  na- 
turally make  a  much  stronger  impression  than  designs  in  books. 
Besides,  many  of  these  carpenters  and  masons  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  erection  of  the  buildings  alluded  to;  and  they 
must  consequently  have  acquired  an  improved  knowledge  of 
construction,  with  an  ambition  of  carrying  this  knowledge  into 
practice,  which  nothing  but  a  combination  of  similar  circum- 
stances could  have  produced.  At  the  same  time,  this  practical 
mode  of  obtaining  knowledge  and  taste,  the  better  fits  the  mind 
for  acquiring  ideas  from  books ;  because  it  renders  the  mind  of 
a  practical  carpenter  or  builder  nearer  on  a  level  with  those  of 
the  authors  of  these  books,  than  it  could  have  been  if  he  had 
never  gone  out  of  the  usual  routine  of  his  business.  Among 
the  details  of  rural  architecture  which  occur  to  us  as  best  worth 
recommending  is,  the  cottage  window  described  in  p.  438. 
which,  for  cheapness  and  durability,  and  as  combining  at  the 
same  time  a  sufficient  power  of  ventilation,  is,  we  think,  un- 
equalled. The  stay-bar  for  windows,  doors,  and  gates,  described 
in  p.  439.,  is  also  an  excellent  invention,  deserving  of  general 
introduction.  The  lodge-gate  fastening  described  and  figured 
in  p.  442.  is  a  humane  improvement,  arguing  a  degree  of  feeling 
for  and  attention  to  servants  and  other  dependants,  which,  we 
believe,  is  not  more  conducive  to  their  happiness,  than  it  is  to 
that  of  their  masters  who  sympathise  with  them.  In  the  de- 
scription of  Redleaf  (p.  353.),  will  be  found  two  plans  of  work- 
men's cottages,  at  once  commodious  and  highly  picturesque ; 
and  the  various  farm  buildings  described  in  the  article  on  Mr. 
Harrison's  cottage  at  Cheshunt  (p.  633.),  contain  many  valu- 
able ideas  for  new  arrangements.  The  Highland  Society  has 
recently  taken  up  the  subject  both  of  cottages  and  cottage  gar- 
dens, in  consequence  of  which  some  improvement  in  this  depart- 
ment of  rural  architecture  and  scenery  may  be  expected  in 
Scotland,  where  it  has  long  been  very  much  wanted.  We  might 
mention  here  a  variety  of  improvements  in  the  fittings  up  and 
furniture  of  cottage  villas,  which  we  have  recently  observed  in 
different  parts  of  the  country ;  but,  as  they  would  occupy  too 
much  room,  and  would  not  be  altogether  in  place  in  this  Maga- 
zine, we  reserve  them  for  a  more  fit  opportunity. 

In  Domestic  Economy  we  have  one  very  great  improvement 
to  notice ;  this  is  the  invention  of  Fuller's  Ice-box,  which  will 
at  once  be  a  considerable  saving  to  those  who  have  ice-houses 
of  their  own,  and  will  enable  those   to  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
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ice  who  have  hitherto  not  been  able  to  afford  the  expense. 
We  refer  the  reader  to  our  account  of  this  invention  in 
p.  654.  The  next  improvement  we  shall  notice,  is  one  which 
has  been  introduced  nearly  half  a  century,  but  which,  strange 
to  say,  has  made  but  very  little  progress  compared  with  its  great 
merits.  This  is  the  Roasting  Oven,  invented  by  the  late  Mr, 
William  Strutt  of  Derby ;  and  of  which  we  have  lately  seen 
one  in  the  house  of  Mr.  Joseph  Strutt,  which  has  been  in  daily 
use  for  upwards  of  thirty  years ;  saving  much  labour  and  fuel, 
and  roasting  every  description  of  meat  in  a  manner  superior  to 
an  open  fire.  We  shall  not  stop  here  to  describe  this  oven, 
as  we  have  done  so  in  our  Bncyc,  of  Cott.  Arch, ;  but  shall 
rather  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Joseph  Hunt,  ironmonger, 
Derby,  who  fits  up  these  ovens  for  10/.  105.,  including  all  ex- 
penses, except  carriage  and  travelling;  and  to  Mr.  Stephens, 
ironmonger.  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  who  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  fitting  them  up  occasionally  in  the  metropolis 
and  its  neighbourhood.  An  economical  hot-closet  is  described 
in  p.  447.,  and  an  improvement  on  Arnott's  Stove  is  noticed  in 
p.  446. ;  the  greatest  improvement  in  this  stove,  however,  has 
been  made  by  Mr.  Jeakes,  Great  Russell  Street,  who,  by  placing 
it  within  a  case  and  introducing  fresh  air,  has  rendered  it  ef- 
fective in  ventilating,  as  well  as  in  heating.  Dr.  Arnott  himself 
has  also  made  some  improvements  in  this  stove ;  but,  though  we 
have  examined  those  recently  erected  under  his  direction  in  the 
Custom-House,  they  do  not  appear  to  us,  even  on  the  large 
scale  in  which  they  are  formed  in  the  Long  Room  of  that  build- 
ing, to  give  sufficient  ventilation.  In  short,  this  is  only  to  be 
accomplished  by  the  principle  adopted  by  Mr.  Strutt  in  his 
cockle  stove,  by  which  fresh  &ir  heated  to  a  proper  temperature 
is  continually  introduced.  This  has  been  done  by  Mr.  Strutt, 
by  smoke,  on  a  large  scale*;  and  by  Mr.  Jeakes,  in  his  improve- 
ment on  Arnott's  stove,  by  smoke  on  a  small  scale ;  while,  by 
Mr.  Manby  and  others,  it  is  effected  by  hot  water.  In  the 
case  of  small  houses  this  plan  is  unsuitable,  and  perhaps  Ar- 
nott's  stove,  as  improved  by  Jeakes,  will  be  found  preferable ; 
but,  in  all  large  houses,  a  cockle  or  hot-water  apparatus  placed 
on  the  cellar  floor,  and  the  heated  air  admitted  into  the  hall  and 
staircase,  are  all  that  is  required  for  comfort.  This  has  been  ably 
shown  by  a  philosophic  writer  in  the  ArcJiitectural  Magazine^ 
who  possesses  one  of  the  most  complete  houses  in  Britain,  which 
we  hope  shortly  to  be  able  fully  to  describe.  We  have  examined 
the  Chunk  Stove,  a  contrivance  closely  allied  to  a  stove  described 
in  the  Mechanic's  Magazine,  vol.  xxii.  p.  81.,  and  to  Kirk  wood's 
Stove,  which,  as  being  suitable  to  small  green-houses,  we  intend 
to  describe  in  our  next  Number.  Various  other  improvements 
in  close  stoves  and  open  fire  places  have  also  been    examined 
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by  usi  but  we  do  not  think  any  of  them  worth  especial  recom- 
mendation. Wright's  Kitchen-  Range,  which  is  now  being  ex- 
hibited in  Arthur  Street,  London  Bridge,  has  the  fireplace 
enclosed  in  talc,  so  that  no  dust  can  possibly  escape  into  the 
room,  and  yet  the  heat  passing  through  the  talc  is  found  suf- 
ficient to  roast  meat.  We  mention  inventions  of  this  kind 
merely  to  show  the  reader  that  we  endeavour  to  see  and  ex- 
amine every  thing  in  domestic  economy  and  architecture,  as  well 
as  in  gardening,  that  pretends  to  be  an  improvement,  though  any 
thing  that  is  likely  to  prove  permanently  so  is  very  rarely  to  be 
met  with. 

On  Gardening  and  Rural  Improvement  in  Foreign  Countries 
we  have  little  to  offer.  We  have  noticed,  under  the  head  of 
North  Amerioa  (p.  38.  and  528.),  and  also  in  p.  625.,  the  extra- 
ordinary progress  which  gardening  is. making  in  that  quarter  of 
the  world.  In  France,  agriculture  seems  to  be  advancing  more 
than  horticulture  ;  but  M.  Tripet-Leblanc,  whose  visit  toEng- 
land,  in  company  with  that  much  respected  botanist  and  vege- 
table physiologist,  M.  Poiteau,  we  have  noticed  in  p.  570.,  assures 
us  that  there  now  exists  a  great  taste  in  Paris  for  florist's  flowers ; 
and  by  letters  from  MM.  Soulange-Bodin  and  Vilmorin,  we 
learn  that  the  export  of  camellias  from  the  ports  of  France  to 
North  America  has  considerably  increased,  since  the  navigation 
by  steam  was  established  between  the  Old  and  the  New  World. 
In  Germany,  and  more  especially  at  Berlin  and  in  Vienna, 
botany  and  horticulture  continue  to  be  favourite  pursuits. 
We  have  noticed  (p.  625.)  that  Count  Harrach,  an  accom- 
plished nobleman,  one  of  the  greatest  patrons  of  gardening 
in  Germany,  has  lately  been  in  England  collecting  rare  plants, 
and  procuring  a  design  for  a  palace  which  he  is  about  to  build 
on  one  of  his  extensive  estates  in  Bohemia.  For  the  pro- 
gress of  gardening  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe  and  In- 
dia, we  must  refer  to  our  Table  of  Contents  (p.  vii.).  Judging 
from  the  exhibition  of  the  Sydney  Floral  and  Horticultural 
Society  (p.  473.),  there  is  a  considerable  taste  there  for  garden- 
ing; and  that  this  will  be  the  case  in  the  new  settlements  of 
South  Australia  and  New  Zealand  there  can  be  no  doubt,  sincQ^ 
the  admirable  principle  on  which  these  colonies  are  founded 
combines  all  the  advantages  of  an  old  country  with  the  great 
and  almost  unlimited  resources  of  a  new  one.  Of  all  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  world  to  which  natives  of  Britain  can  emi- 
grate, we  know  of  none  that  pi'esents  advantages  of  climate) 
soil,  and  political  arrangements  equal  with  those  asserted  to  be 
possessed  by  South  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  The  stream  of 
new  plants  which  is  annually  pouring  into  Europe  from  Aus- 
tralia does  not  appear  to  abate  ;  for  we  have  lately  b6en  kindly 
shown,  by  Captain  Mangles,  dried  specimens  of  many  new  and 
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beautiful  shrubs,  and  other  plants,  not  yet  either  named  or  in- 
troduced, which  he  has  received  from  his  correspondents  at  the 
Swan  River  and  other  settlements.  Many  of  these  will  be 
found  described  in  Dr.  Lindiey's  Appendix  to  the  Botanical  Re- 
gisteTf  mentioned  below. 

Garden  Literature.  —  A  variety  of  useful  publications  have 
appeared  in  the  course  of  the  year;  and  the  Set  turn  Orchidacetim 
of  Dr.  Lindley,  and  the  Orchidacea  of  Mexico  and  Guatemala 
of  Mr.  Bateman,  continue  to  be  the  most  splendid.  Ranking 
with  these  works  in  artistical  merit,  but  addressed  to  a  much 
more  extensive  class  of  readers,  is  the  Ladies^  Flormer^Garden  of 
Ornamental  Annuals^  by  Mrs.  Loudon,  already  mentioned  (p.  88. 
and  723.).  This  work  is  the  commencement  of  a  series,  which 
is  intended  to  include  one  volume  of  hardy  annuals  (now  nearly 
completed) ;  one  of  hardy  biennials ;  one  of  hardy  bulbs,  tubers, 
corms,  &c. ;  two  or  more  of  hardy  herbaceous  perennials ;  one  of 
garden  roses;  one  of  hardy  shrubs;  one  of  hardy  trees  ;  one  or 
more  of  green-house  plants ;  and  one  or  more  of  hot-house  plants. 
The  peculiar  characteristic  of  each  of  these  volumes  will  be, 
that  several  figures  will  be  grouped  together  on  the  same  plate ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  the  purchaser  obtains  figures  of  a  much 
greater  number  of  plants  in  proportion  to  the  price  of  the 
book,  than  in  any  other  work  whatever.  To  this  may  be  added, 
that  by  the  kinds  most  nearly  allied  being  placed  together  on 
the  same  plate,  their  distinctive  differences  are  better  recognised, 
and  that  the  purchaser  will  find  at  one  view  all  the  plants  of 
the  same  habit,  which  may  be  grown  together.  Each  volume 
will  be  distinct,  and  quite  complete  in  itself;  so  that  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  small  garden  need  not  encumber  himself  with  any 
green-house  or  hot-house  plants  ;  nor  the  florist  who  wishes  to 
grow  plants  in  pots,  with  any  that  are  only  fit  for  an  open 
garden ;  while  the  possessor  of  the  whole  work  will  have  a 
greater  number  of  figures  of  ornamental  plants,  than  he  could 
obtain  at  the  same  cost,  and  in  the  same  space,  in  any  other 
work  whatever.  The  object  of  this  series  of  works  is  lo 
popularise  botany  and  ornamental  gardening;  and,  from  the 
very  superior  manner  in  which  they  are  got  up,  and  the  very  low 
price  at  which  they  are  sold,  they  c^n  hardly  fail  of  the  intended 
effect. 

We  may  here  mention  a  work  which  we  intend  to  produce, 
nearly  allied  to  the  above.  It  will  contain  coloured  plates,  in 
groups,  of  all  the  plants  in  the  world  that  have  been  described  by 
botanists,  arranged  according  to  their  natural  orders,  giving  a 
group  of  plants  belonging  to  each  order,  as  far  as  this  can  be 
accomplished  from  documents  accessible  in  London  or  Paris. 
There  are  others,  we  are  aware,  who  could  produce  such  a  book 
better  than  ourselves;  and,  if  Professor  Lindley,  Royle,  or  Hen- 
Vol.  XV.  — No.  117.  3  c 
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slow,  will  undertake  such  a  work,  we  will  with  pleasure  relinquish 
our  intention.  Should  they  not  do  so,  we  shall  make  a  com- 
mencement as  soon  as  circumstances  will  permit.  One  work  which 
has  been  commenced  during  the  year,  we  must  very  strongly  re- 
commend to  our  botanical  readers.  It  is  an  Appendix  to  Edwards's 
Botanical  Register,  by  Dr.  Lindley.  It  will  consist  of  a  com- 
plete alphabetical  and  systematical  index  of  names,  synonymes, 
and  matter  adjusted  to  the  present  state  of  systematic  botany; 
and,  as  a  book  of  reference,  will  be  invaluable  to  the  botanical 
cultivator,  no  less  than  to  the  man  of  science.  Our  new  edition 
of  Repton's  Works  on  Landscape- Gardening  and  Garden- Archi- 
tecture,  already  referred  to  in  this  summary,  is  the  only  work 
on  landscape-gardening  which  has  appeared  duri!hg  this  or 
the  last  year ;  and  it  will,  we  are  sure,  prove  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  library  of  every  reading  gardener.  As  an  elementary 
book,  Dr.  Lindley's  Ladies^  Botany,  abridged  by  himself,  may 
be  recommended  in  the  strongest  terms  to  all  classes  of  persons ; 
as  may  Westwood's  Entomologist* s  Text  Book,  and  Ingpen's 
JtistructioTisfor  Collecting  and  Rearing  British  Insects. 

Obituary.  —  Several  very  excellent  gardeners  and  practical 
botanists  have  died  in  the  course  of  the  year.  The  loss  of  Mr. 
Hunneman  (p.  208.)  will  be  felt  by  botanists  in  every  part  of 
Europe.  As  one  of  the  most  magnificent  patrons  of  gardening, 
and  a  truly  excellent  man,  we  have  to  lament  the  loss  of  the 
Duke  of  Bedford,  whose  name  will  be  handed  down  to  posterity, 
in  a  botanical  point  of  view,  as  connected  with  some  useful  and 
ornamental  works  on  agricultural  grasses,  and  on  heaths,  wil« 
lows,  and  coniferous  plants. 
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